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AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  ANY  AUTHORISED  PUBLICA 
TION  OF  THE  DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  close  of  a  Session,  which  is  also  the  termination  of  the  First 
Reformed  Parliament,  seems  a  proper  occasion  for  the  proprietor  of  these 
extensive  Debates,  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  numerous  subscribers  and 
friends  to  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  work.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  it  has  been  carried  on  by  his  late  respected  father  and  himself 
with  considerable  success,  frequently  earning  approbation  from  the  most 
distinguished  parliamentary  orators  and  historical  writers  for  its  fidelity 
and  completeness.  He  mentions  this  circumstance,  less  to  boast  of  it  as 
merit  in  him,  than  as  a  proof  of  the  patronage  by  which  he  has  been 
honoured.  The  most  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have,  during  that  long  period,  generally  revised  the  reports  of  their  own 
Speeches,  so  that  his  Debates  have  been  described,  and  not  undeservedly,  as 
a  faithful  Record  of  the  eloquence  of  the  British  Senate. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  Work,  supplying  all  that  was 
valuable  for  reference, — in  conjunction  with  the  extensive  and  accurate 
reports  of  the  daily  newspapers,  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  every  new 
day, — would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  though  without  the 
experience  of  successive  failures,  it  might  have  been  hazardous  to  pronounce 
a  positive  opinion.  But,  after  having  witnessed  several  failures  of  this 
description,  and  having  now  seen  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  linger,  like 
several  of  its  almost  forgotten  predecessors,  through  a  few  years  of 
unprosperous  existence,  he  feels  justified  in  asserting  of  it,  that  it  had  its 
origin  rather  in  a  greedy  but  miscalculating  desire  for  commercial  profit,  or 
from  a  wish  in  some  gentlemen  to  obtain  a  control  over  the  publication  of 
the  debates,  which  they  could  not  obtain  over  the  independent  press, 
than  from  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  public  wants.  As  a 
commercial  speculation,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  has  been  a  complete  failure.  After  several  changes  of  proprietor! 
an  attempt  was  made,  as  a  last  resource,  during  the  Session  just  ended^  it 
obtain  for  it  the  official  patronage  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  May  22nd 
a  Motion  was  made  in  that  House  by  a  friend  of  the  Editor,  most  probably 
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at  his  instigation,  and  certainly  supported  by  argnmenta  dnwn  up  by  him, 
and  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  prior  to  that  day»^ 
the  object  of  which,  in  reality,  was  to  establish  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  at 
the  authorised  record  of  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  attempt  will  again  be  made.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the 
Preface  to  tlie  Mirror  for  the  Session  1834,  sets  forth  reasons  why  it  should 
be,  and  that  work,  though  its  cessation  has  been  expected,  is  to  be 
continued,  less  from  the  warranty  of  past  success,  than  from  a  hope  that  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  convert  it  info  a  profitable  speculation. 
To  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  impropriety,  of  thus  bolstering  up  a  commercial 
failure  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  proprietor  of  these  Debates  solicits 
the  attention  of  his  friends  and  subscribers,  and  of  all  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  this  Work  has  been  established,  a  period  of 
unexampled  brilliancy  in  parliamentary  oratory,  it  has  given  general  satis- 
faction, and  while  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  our  most  distinguished 
public  men,  it  has  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  those  concerned  in 
it.  Among  the  illustrious  persons  who,  in  that  time,  honoured  these  Debates 
with  their  patronage,  and  who  contributed  to  stamp  a  value  on  them  by  a 
careful  revision  of  their  Speeches,  the  proprietor  may  mention,  of  departed 
worth,  the  late  Lord  Colchester  (Mr.  Speaker  Abbot),  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(Lord  Castlereagh),  Earl  Mansfield,  Earl  Stanhope,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning, 
Grattan,  Flood,  Sheridan,  Huskisson,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  Tiemey,  Wilber- 
force,  etc.  etc.  Of  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  these  classic  orators,  the 
Parliamentary  Debates  is  the  sole  faithful  record.  If  names  like  these  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  early  volumes,  other  names  might  be  quoted  which,  to 
posterity,  will  be  equally  illustrious,  and  which  the  proprietor  only  forbears 
to  mention,  because  the  orators  are  yet  living,  as  giving  equal  value  to  the  very 
latest  volumes  of  his  collection.  The  most  distinguished  Members  of  every 
party  have  ensured  the  correctness  of  their  Speeches,  and  added  new  value  to 
the  Debates,  by  their  continued  revision.  Having  no  partialities — ^belonging 
to  neither  side  of  the  House,  as  every  publication  must  have,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  any  member  of  the  House,*— the  work  has  been  adopted  and 
quoted  by  all  parties  as  the  careful  record  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 

He  could  not  justly  make  an  objection  to  another  person  entering  into  a 
competition  with  him  in  the  same  field,  but  as  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was 
avowedly  started  to  surpass  this  work,  the  proprietor  could  hardly  expect, 
after  he  had  stood  the  contest  for  several  years,  and  when  he  was  flattering 
himself  that  his  exertions  and  perseverance  were  about  to  triumph,  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  defeat  by  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  all  good 
subjects  expect  equal  protection,  becoming  the  ally  of  his  opponent.  He  is 
quite  confident,  however,  that  he  does  Mr.  Tooke,  who  made  the  motion,  and 
the  Members  who  supported  it,  only  justice,  when  he  avows  his  belief  that 
they  were  ignorant  how   much   it   was   calculated   to  inflict   a    deep   and 

*  See  the  Prefuce  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  Sesi  .1834. 
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permanent  injury  on  one  branch  of  a  family,  which  has  faithfully  served  the 
House  of  Commons  for  nearly  a  century^ 

To  set  this  point  in  a  clear  light  he  may  observe,  that  it  was  stated  in 
the  Debate  on  the  22nd  of  May  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Motion  that 
*'  an  authorised  Report  of  the  Debates  in  that  House  might  be  had  without 
costing  the  nation  a  single  shilling."  At  present,  however,  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  is  not  a  profitable  speculation ;  and  as  the  money  which  is  to  make 
it  profitable  is,  on  this  supposition,  not  to  come  from  the  public  purse,  it  must 
be  derived,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  the  extended  sale  of  the  work  authorised, 
and  the  diminished  sale  of  its  competitors,  however  valuable  or  long*  established. 
In  short,  the  gist  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Barrow,  though 
made  we  admit  in  ignorance  or  unthinkingness  of  its  effects,  was  to  enrich 
him  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  at  Mr.  Hansard's  expense. 

But,  to  leave  personal  matters  and  come  upon  the  high  ground  of  the 
public  convenience  and  constitutional  law,  no  man  will  deny,  however 
zealously  he  may  advocate  the  propriety  of  having  an  authorised  Report  of 
the  Debates  in  Parliament,  that  all  the  substantial  interests  of  society  have 
been  well  served  by  leaving  the  matter,  as  at  present,  entirely  open  to  public 
competition.  On  the  ground  of  public  convenience,  whatever  trifling 
inconvenience  some  parties  may  suffer,  there  is  no  reason  for  demanding 
a  change. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  case,  that  can  hardly  have 
been  looked  at  by  the  advocates  of  an  authorised  Report,  for  if  it  be  not 
misunderstood,  it  supplies  an  objection  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  proposal. 
The  argument  on  this  point  shall,  however,  be  divested  of  all  technicalities^ 
and  as  plainly  and  briefly  stated  as  is  compatible  with  being  understood. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  every  new  Parliament,  and 
immediately  on  being  chosen,  asks  from  the  Sovereign  the  same  freedom  of 
speech  as  former  Houses  of  Commons  enjoyed  under  his  ancestors.  Perfect 
freedom,  therefore,  to  say  what  the  Members  please  is  not  an  inherent  right, 
it  is  a  privilege  conceded  to  them  by  the  Crown.  The  purpose  of  giving  them 
this  privilege  obviously  is,  that  they  may  freely  express  their  opinion  of  the 
King's  Government  and  Ministers,  freely  expound  all  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  and  may  openly  and  boldly  defend  all  their  rights  and  privileges 
against  the  Crown  without  being  questioned  in  any  of  the  King's  Courts  or 
any  where  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  what  they  may  say  in  the  House. 
To  attain  all  these  objects  the  privilege  need  not,  and  does  not,  extend  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  House ;  and  beyond  them,  as  attacks  upon  private  character 
become  libel  though  made  by  a  Member  of  Parliament,  so  no  doubt  a  verbal 
attack  on  the  King's  dignity  would  become  sedition,  and  the  Member  might 
be  prosecuted  and  punished. '  The  recent  cases,  both  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Btf  Francis  Burdett,  found  guilty  of  seditious  libels,  as  well  as  scores  of  earlier 
cascsi  shew  that  the  privilege  4t  confined  to  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
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The  case  of  Mr.  Creevey  alao,  to  be  found  fully  detailed  in  vol.  26  of 
these  Debates,  p.  898,  is  quite  decisive.  That  gentleman  revised  and 
corrected  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
there  were  some  reflections  on  an  individual,  and  sent  it  to  a  newspaper  for 
publication.  An  action  was  brought  against  him  for  a  printed  libel,  and  he 
was  finally  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  King  of  100/.  The  Judge  in  that 
case  held  it  to  be  a  clear  point  of  law,  that  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
did  not  extend  to  freedom  of  publication.  Mr.  Creevey  brought  the  matter 
before  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Members  of  his  own  party,  and  of  the 
greatest  authority,  such  as  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  adopted  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Judges,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  listen  to  Mr.  Creevey's 
complaint  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  Mr.  Wynn  said,  "  The  privilege  of  Parlia* 
roent  implied,  that  every  Member  should  have  full  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
speech  within  those  walls,  but  it  could  not  extend  to  any  thing  said  or publiihid 
beyond  them  without  giving  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
right  to  hbel  whom  he  pleased,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging  his  duty  in 
Parliament."  ♦ 

If  it  be  the  law  as  to  private  libels,  which  a  Member  shall  not  be 
questioned  for  speaking  in  the  House,  it  must  a  fortiori  be  the  law  as  to 
seditious  libels,  and  as  to  all  attacks  upon  the  King's  crown  and  dignity. 
But  if  no  individual  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  the  right  to 
print  and  publish  what  he  says  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  being 
amenable  to  the  law,  how  can  the  Members  collectively  have  such  a  right? 
In  what,  then,  would  a  publication  of  the  Debates  by  the  authority  of  the 
House,  in  which  there  might  be  libels  or  seditious  speeches,  difier  from  a 
publication  by  an  individual,  so  that  the  Members  who  might  have  spoken  the 
objectionable  matter  should  escape  punishment  ?  An  authorised  publication 
of  what  is  said  in  the  House,  must,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  either  supersede  the 
authority  of  the  King^s  Courts  and  of  the  laws  themselves,  whenever  those 
debates  contained  libellous  or  seditious  matter,  or  it  must  bring  into  conflict 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

That  would  be  one  of  the  probable  evils  of  the  measure,  were  it  adopted ; 
but  is  it  quite  clear  that  that  House  of  Commons  can  adopt  it  without  a  great 
extension  of  its  privileges  ?  That  House  asks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker, 
for  liberty  of  speech.  The  scheme  proposed  implies  privilege  of  publication. 
If  the  project  be  still  entertained,  it  would  probably  be  wise,  if  parliamentary, 
to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new  Parliament,  and  move  an  instruc* 
tion  to  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  ask  his  Majesty  to  grant  his  faithful  Commons 
liberty  of  publication  as  well  as  of  speech,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned out  of  the  House  for  anything  which  the  authorised  publicationof  what 
they  say  in  the  House  shall  contain.  Such  a  demand,  if  conceded,  would 
make  a  fearful  alteration  in  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
fearful  inroad  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
- — - — — —  .  ■  -  ■  .  -       ■     -  ■ . — ^ 

•  Debates,  Vol.  26,  913, 
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It  would  at  once  place  all  the  Uws«  and  all  the  Courts^  and  all  private 
character^  at  the  feet  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  individuals  from  cop]ung  the 
authorised  publication  of  sedition,  and  private  libel,  or  punish  them  for  doing 
so ;  and  thus  the  authorised  publication  might  be  made  the  means  of  spreading 
the  most  pestilent  doctrines,  or  the  most  injurious  attacks  on  private 
character,  through  every  part  of  the  country.  Already  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  subject  to  many  invidious  attacks,  and  this  additional 
privilege  must  either  make  that  House  amenable  to  some  jurisdiction,  and 
so  destroy  its  pre-eminence  and  power,  or  make  it  a  curse  to  the  nation, 
and  cause  its  own  destruction. 

Even  that  risk  might  be  run,  if  any  important  advantage  were  to  be 
gained  by  it.  By  competition,  however,  all  that  is  substantially  useful  in 
reporting  the  debates,  is  at  present  obtained,  while  the  publication  of  seditious 
language,  or  of  libel,  is  checked  by  the  responsibility  of  the  Publishers 
That  operates,  too,  as  a  check  upon  the  Members ;  for  attacks  upon  individuals, 
which  are  to  take  effect  "  out  of  doors,"  are  not  spoken,  because  it  is  known 
that  they  will  not  be  carried  beyond  the  walls.  Such  a  rash  change  then  as 
that  of  authorizing  the  pubUcation  of  what  is  freely  spoken  in  Parliament, 
involving  the  important  consequences  briefly  alluded  to,  will,  it  may  be 
unhesitatingly  assumed,  not  be  risked  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  indi* 
viduals,  or  bolster  up  one  falling  work. 

But  should  it  be  resolved  to  encounter  the  risk,  and  should  some 
authorised,  (and  therefore  exclusive)  Report  of  the  proceedings  be  deemed 
necessary,  Mr.  Hansard  may  express  a  hope,  that  his  claims  will  not  be 
forgotten.  He  will  institute  no  invidious  comparisons,  or  he  might  show, 
from  his  past  services  and  success,  as  well  as  the  merite  of  his  work,  that  it 
deserves  the  official  support  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  does  not, 
however,  seek  any  privileges  ;  he  wishes  for  no  other  remuneration  than  that 
of  which  his  work  is  worthy,  he  demands  only  that  privileges  should  not 
be  conceded  to  others,  that  all  should  be  left  to  their  own  desertSj  and  he 
has  no  fear  for  the  result. 
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Mrmrris.]  Petitions  pmentod.  By  the  Duke  of  Bxaufort, 
from  Bristol*  against  Clauses  in  the  Poor-LAW  Amend- 
mait  BilL^By  the  Earls  of  Covcxtet  and  WrHOHitaaA, 
flnom  several  naoes,— for  Protection  to  the  Established 
Chuxdi,  and  against  the  Claims  of  the  Dliseiitcn,  and 
for  the  Belter  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  ministry.]  The  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  said,  that  although  the 
bench  opposite  was  nearly  empty,  and  al- 
though the  noble  Earl  who  was  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  not  in 
his  place,  still  he  saw  some  Ministers  pre- 
sent, and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  right  to  ask  a  question  which  his  public 
duty  compelled  him  to  put.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  in  this  extraordinary  predica- 
ment, that  in  this  House  the  noble  Earl 
told  them  yesterday  that  he  had  resigned, 
and  a  similar  communication  was  made 
to  the  other  House  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this 
House,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  had  said,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  individuals  the  Go- 
vernment existed  as  before,  as  there  were 
no  other  Members  of  it  who  had  resigned. 
A  contrary  statement  was  made  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  for  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  said,  that  himself  with  four  others 
had  retired  from  the  Government,  and 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Administration 
VOL.  XXV,  {KJ!} 


had  taken  place.  The  question  he  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was,  if 
we  had  at  this  moment  any  Government 
at  all,  if  any  of  these  noble  individuals 
still  retained  their  seals,  and  whether  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  tell  him 
whether  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  knew 
of  his  own  knowledge  that  any  individual 
had  been  charged  to  reconstruct  the  Ad- 
ministration ?  If  there  was  not  any  Go- 
vernment existing,  he  should  move,  as 
he  ought,  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  I  am  charged, 
my  Lords,  by  my  noble  friend  who  was 
lately,  and  who  still  is  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  to  give  any  ex- 
planation, and  to  answer  any  question 
that  might  be  put,  to  say  that  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  attend  in  his  place  to-day,  as 
indeed  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  do, 
understanding  as  he  did,  that  nothing 
whatever  would  come  on  ;  and  that  after 
the  explanation  of  yesterday,  if  he  had  at- 
tendee!, he  might  have  been  spared  any 
application  to  answer  questions,  as  after 
stating  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  he  was  no  longer  liable 
(o  be  called  upon  in  that  manner.  In 
answering  the  first  part  of  the  question  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  I  re-state  what  I 
stated  yesterday,  that  I  know  of  no  resig- 
nations up  to  this  moment,  except  those 
of  my  noble  friend,  lately  the  real,  and 
still  the  nominal  head  of  the  Grovernment, 
and  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Ezcheqaer.    I  underttaild  it  lo  have 
been  said,  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  three  other  persons — 
[The  Duke  of  Buckingkam  and    Lord 
Xtondonderty:  Four.]  Take  them  to  be 
four  other  persons,  approved  of  his  con- 
duct  and    motives,  and  concurred   with 
him  in  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
propriety  of  his  resigning  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     1  do  not 
understand  it  to  have  been  said,  thst  any 
one  of  those  Gentlemen  had  tendered  his 
resignation ;  but  then  it  has  been  stated 
that  my  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  said,  that|the  Government  was 
virtually  dissolved,  or  was  virtually  aban- 
doned.   I  understand  the  expression  to 
have  been  this — that  by  that  time  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  stated   here,    in  this 
House,  that  the  Government  was  virtually 
dissolved.     Your  Lordships  will  bear  wit- 
ness with  me,  that  that  was  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension, so  that  whoever  took  the 
trouble,  and  from  whatever  motive,  be  he 
whom  he  may,  to  communicate  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  noble  friend  in   this 
House  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  other  House,  communicated  a  state- 
ment the  reverse  of  the  fact.     My  noble 
in  friend  cautiously,  purposely,  manifestly, 
abstained  from  making  any  such  state- 
ment, and  stated  only,  that  he  and  the 
noble  Lord,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  tendered  their  resignations.    It 
is  impossible  that  my  noble  friend  could 
have  said,  that  the  Government  was  really 
or  virtually  dissolved,  for  then  1  could  not 
have  got  up  and  stated  what  I  did  after- 
wards, and  which,  if  the  Government  had 
been  dissolved,  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  fact,  and  would  have  been  at  once 
contradicted  by  mv  noble  friend.     It  was 
an  entire  misapprehension  ;  no  such  state- 
ment was  made  here,  and  none  could  have 
been  made  with  correctness,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact,  any  where.    What 
is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things  iu  which  accident  has  placed 
the  Government,  and  the  Parh'ament,  and 
the  country,  is  another  question.     I  will 
not  speculate  on  the  consequence;  but  if 
any   noble   Lord  says,  that  it  is  highly 
inexpedient    that   Parliament   should  go 
on    without  a   responsible    head  of  tlie 
Government,    I    beg    leave    to    declare 
that    I    fully   agree   with   him,    and   so 
does  my  noble  friend.      For  that   very 


reason,  my  nobk  friend  would  not  move 
the  third  reading  of  certain   neesiircs; 
but  he  stated  that  he  thought  the  Poor- 
law  Bill  stood   in  a  difieient  sitnaliott; 
and,  with  a  gallantry  and  disinterealedneu 
which  he  had  always  shown,  he  said, 
*'  How  iust  soever  are  the  motives  that 
have  inouced  me  to  resign  my  office,  yet  I 
ought  not  to  make  that  resignation  the 
cause  of  stopping  a  Bill  which  I  deem  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  coentry;*'  and 
my  noble  friend,  therefore,  gave  notice, 
that  he  should  bring  it  forward,  and  he 
will  do  so  to-morrow*     If  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  Adminislratbn,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  another,  should  be  delayed  so  long 
that  the  exigences  of  the  public  business 
should  absolutely  require  it  to  be  at  an 
end— if  it  should  be  delayed  so  long  even 
as  to  interfere  with  the  good  conduct  of 
the  public  business,  wc  all  know  that  Par- 
liament would  have  a  right  to  interfere. 
There  is  no  man  who  would  more  readily 
than  I  acknowledge  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  right  of  both,  or  of  either  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament — to  interfere  on 
such  an  occasion.    I  never  had  a  doubt 
about  it — if  1  had,  I  should  have  that 
doubt  removed  by  the  presence  of  a  noble 
Baron  on  the  Bench  near  me,  who,  in  an- 
other place,  made  a  Motion  under  similar 
circumstances — a  Motion  which  I  recollect 
I  seconded,  on  occasion  of  the  delay  that 
took  place  in  forming  an  Administration 
after  the  lamented  death  of  LonI  Liver- 
pool.    But  though  I  adroit  fully  the  right 
of  either   House   of  Parliament   in   this 
matter,  1  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
state  of  the  country  to  be  so  strongly  ex- 
cited and  so  feverish  as  to  make  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  too  long  !     His  Majesty 
has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  whether  considering  the  state 
of  parties,  which  no  man  more  bitterly 
deplores  than  I  do,  as  tending  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  Administration  equal 
to  the  exigences  of  the  public  service — I 
say,  that  whether  considering  the  state  of 
parties,  or  the  state  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country,  I  do  not  begrudge  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  no,  nor  a  much  longer  period 
of  time,  for  the  performance  of  that  most 
responsible — that  most  difficult — that  all 
but  hopeless  task  in  this  state  ot  parties, 
since  men  will  persist  iu  regarding  party 
and  personal  motives  before  public  ones  ; 
[**  No  no  r  from  the  Oppoiiiion,]     I  as- 
sure your  Lordships  that  1  do  not  refer  to 
this  side  of  the  House,  but  I  say  it  of  all 
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poblic  men  more  or  less,  and  I  speak  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  unfactious, concilia- 
tion. I  have  now  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions but  one  of  the  noble  Marquess. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry:  No, 
no!  The  question  about  any  person 
being  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry  has  not  been  answered. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Yes;  I  remem- 
ber, but  that  is  just  the  question  that  1 
will  not  answer;  and  what  is  more, 
neither  interruptions,  nor  sneers,  nor  a 
good-humoured  joke — the  force  of  which 
I  can  feel  as  much  as  any  noble  Lord  pre- 
sent— shall  compel  me  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  duty  to  my  Sovereign  ought 
to  make  me  refuse  to  answer.  I  should 
betray  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  if  1  were 
to  answer  it.  If  I  knew  nothing,  I  could 
answer  it — easily  answer  it ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause I  do  know,  that  I  refuse  to  answer ; 
and  I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  think 
that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  unbecoming 
taciturnity.  I  am  not  taciturn.  I  can 
defend  myself  when  I  am  attacked,  and  I 
can  defend  my  friends,  when  my  friends 
are  attacked ;  ,,but  I  think  that  not  to 
preserve  silence,  when  anything  but 
silence  would  mar  the  public  service,  de- 
feat the  end  which  we  all  wish  to  see 
speedily  accomplished,  and  prevent  his 
Majesty  from  gaining  that  assistance 
which  he  is  entitled  to  from  all  public 
servants,  would  not  betoken  a  proper 
regard  for  the  public  service. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
the  House  had  heard  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
instead  of  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
every  Peer  had  a  right  to  put — namely, 
whether  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  knew 
of  any  one  having  received  instructions  to 
reconstruct  the  Administration.  The 
amount  of  the  speech  was,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  knew,  but  would  not 
tell. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 
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MiltcTxa.^  PMidom  proeoted.  By  Mr.  Todd,  from 
HoQitoo,  againit  the  Chucch-IUtM  Bil1.*-By  Mr.  W. 
Pattkn,  (torn  Falmouth,  against  compelling  th«  Attend- 
ance of  Proteatant  Offlcert  vnd  Soldiers  on  Catholic 
CerfrooniesL— By  Mr.  U.  Trstob,  ftom  AbeiigwIUy. 
against  the  Univenitiei  Admission  Bill ;  and  from  sevanl 
Places,  for  Protection  to  the  Established  Church. 
->By  Mr.  Ttr^ll,  from  Killowen,  in  Support  of  the 
Eaiablished  Churcb.^By  Mr.  Rovn,  .from  Somerby. 
against  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.— By  Colonal 
ViiufBR,  from  sevenJ  Placet,  agaiuC  the  CUAvas  of  the 


Di«aiUn.«»S]r  Mt.  Ll0yo»  from  Geeat  Brirfldd,  Cor  s 

Law  to  Protect  thdr  Property  from  Incendiary  Fires.— By 
Mr.  Batnks,  from  I.«eds,  for  Compensation  for  Chapde 
destroyed  in  Jamaica— By  Sir  R.  Hilu  fkom  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  County  of  Salop,  a^inrt  the  Prisonenr 

Counsel  Bill. 

State  of  the  Nation.]  The  Speaker 
said,  that  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
supposed  hon.  Members  who  had  notices 
on  the  book,  would  put  them  off  to  some 
future  day.  He  observed,  that  there  was 
a  notice  (No.  11)  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  nation,  in  reference  to 
the  present  crisis.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  proceed  with 
that  Motion  first. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  last  night 
given  that  notice,  after  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Lord ;  and  conceiving  that 
there  being  no  responsible  Minister  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  entire  Cabinet  had  resigned,  it 
was  his  intention  at  the  time  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  Motion  ;  but  the  information 
he  had  since  received,  led  him  to  thinli: 
that  a  Motion  of  the  kind  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  premature;  and  he, 
therefore,  would  beg  to  withdraw  it  for  the 
present,  without  fixing  any  date  for  bring- 
mg  it  on.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
with  no  responsible  Minister  in  the  place 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  conduct  the  Govern- 
ment business  of  the  House,  the  House 
should  not  proceed  with  any  busiiiess  of 
importance.  The  House,  he  was  sure, 
would  agree  with  him ;  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  meet  to-morrow, 
but  that  after  disposing  of  the  ordinary 
business  to-night,  they  should  adjourn  to 
Monday  next.  He  would  therefore  move, 
that  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn 
to  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Warburton  seconded  the  Motion. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  rise  to  say  any- 
thing in  reference  to  the  Motion ;  he 
merely  rose  to  make  one  observation  in 
relation  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex.  His 
hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  there  was  no 
responsible  Minister  in  the  House.  What 
he  had  said  in  the  statement  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
House  last  night,  was,  that  though  he  had 
resigned  his  office,  he,  of  course,  held  it 
until  his  successor  was  appointed  ;  and 
that  he  should  consider  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  conducting,  and  bound  to  con- 
duct, the  ordinary  business  of  the  House. 
B2 
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Mr.  Bortii^  certainly  thoiip;ht|  that  in 
the  present  peculiar  situation  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  more  ad* 
vantageous  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
business,  that  they  should  adjourn  for  a 
few  days.  It  was  due  to  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  itself, 
and  was  also  matter  of  public  conveniencci 
that  such  a  course  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Henr^  OrtUtan  should  neglect 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  eipress  his  opinion 
on  this  occasion,  as  to  the  principles  of 
the  five  individuals  who  had  retired  from 
the  Government.  He  thought,  that  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  they  were 
bound  to  do  so;  and  that  it  would  be 
only  acting  fairly  towards  the  Government 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  matter. 
They  ought  to  take  a  part  in  it ;  he  cer* 
tainly  would  take  his  part — be  would  ex* 
press  his  opinion.  The  English  members 
and  the  Irish  members,  and  the  Scotch 
members,  should  do  the  same.  He  begged 
to  say,  that  he  would  give  his  support  to 
those  individuals,  whether  five  or  six,  who 
had  resigned  oflSce  upon  such  principles. 
As  one  of  the  representatives  or  the  peo* 
pie,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his  support 
to  those  who  had  retired  from  office  upon 
liberal  and  extended  principles.  A  colour 
should  be  imparted  to  the  Government 
that  was  about  to  be  formed  by  the  ex« 

Sression  of  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
fe  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  deep 
regret,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Se* 
cretary  for  Ireland,  had  been  obliged  to 
resign.  He  thought  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  been  hardly  and  unjustly  dealt 
with.  He  had  often  opposed  the  noble 
Lord,  but  he  had  always  done  so  with 
regret.  He  trusted,  that  whether  it  was 
settled  that  the  House  should  sit  to-mor- 
row, or  that  it  should  adjourn  to  Monday, 
it  would  not  separate  without  giving  a 
cheer  for  the  five  individuals  who  had  re- 
tired from  office.  He  trusted,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  five  individuals  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  would  influence  the  for- 
mation of  whatever  new  Cabinet  was  to  be 
constituted,  and  that  that  Cabinet  would 
be  framed  upon  liberal  principles,  without 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  to  conci- 
liate or  govern  Ireland. 
The  Motion  of  Adjournment  carried. 
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Borough  op  Warwick.]  The  Earl 
ot  Radnor  said,  he  had  received  a  note 
from  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham)  who  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
Warwick  Borough  Bill,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his  lady, 
be  could  not  attend  the  Hoine,  and  tbere« 
fore  the  noble  Earl  requested,  that  be 
would,  in  his  absence,  postpone  the  pio- 
ceedings  in  that  Bill.  Uavin|(doDe  so, 
he  should  take  that  opportnnitj  to  draw 
their  Lordships*  attention  to  another  Bill, 
the  Liverpool  Freemen  Disfranchisement 
Bill,  which  was  now  waiting  for  a  second 
reading.  The  understanding  was,  that 
the  latter  should  not  be  proceeded  with 
till  the  Warwick  Borough  Bill  shouM  be 
finished.  Now,  as  it  was  proposed  to  , 
stay  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  that  | 
Bill  for  some  time,  he  submitted  to  their  i 
Lordships  whether,  at  the  present  late  ' 
period,  and  under  existing  cireumstances, 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  go  on  with 
the  other  Bill.  He  would  uke  that  course 
which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  ques* 
tion  was  certainly  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  required  much  consideration. 
As  to  bringing  it  on,  if  the  House  pleased, 
he  might  say,  as  had  once  been  said  by  a 
learned  person  when  asked  if  he  would 
please  to  move,  that  there  was  no  plea- 
sure at  all  in  it.  That,  however,  was  an 
individual  opinion,  and  for  himself,  he 
had  no  objection  to  go  on  with  the  Bill. 
Their  Lordships  ought,  however,  to  recol- 
lect that  they  were,  he  would  not  say 
near  the  end  of  the  Session,  for  then  he 
should  fall  into  the  same  error  into  which 
a  noble  baron  had  fallen  the  other  day, — 
but  that  they  were  near  the  end  of  Julv, 
and  it  would  take  a  very  considerable 
time  to  discuss  such  a  measure  as  this. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  important 
Bill, — a  Bill  which  was  calculated   to 
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effect  great  improvements  in  the  election 
syBteiDy  in  Committee  up  stairs  —  the 
Bribery  Bill.  The  object  of  that  Bill  was 
to  establish  a  Just  and  convenient  tri- 
bunal for  the  adjudication  of  cases  of  this 
nature.  Now  if,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  Honse,  that  measure,  which 
was  DOW  prospective  (except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Carrickfergus  case),  could  be 
made  retrospective,  would  it  not  be  better, 
if  that  were  done,  to  reserve  those  two 
cases  for  the  decision  of  that  new  tribunal? 
By  taking  that  course,  they  would  pre- 
vent loss  of  time,  and  be  relieved  from 
the  evil  of  having  three  or  four  election 
cases  at  once  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  quite  clear, 
that  the '  Bribery  Bill,  which  was  up 
stairs,  could  be  got  through  this  Session. 
Besides,  he  did  not  know  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  say  that  they  would  refer 
certain  cases  to  a  tribunal  which  was  not 
yet  formed.  He  had  no  desire  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Stafford  Bill  this  Session. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  the  noble 
Baron  dissented  from  his  proposition,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  should  at  once  re- 
tract his  suggestion,  and  beg  of  his  noble 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  to  suppose 
that  he  had  not  made  it.  He  was  very 
willing  to  sit  next  week,  and  go  on  with 
either  of  the  cases. 

Lord  Ellenborotigh  did  not  say,  that 
this  Bill  onght  not  to  go  before  that 
tribunal.  He  had  merely  doubted  the 
propriety  of  declaring;  that  offences  which 
had  been  committed  a  long  time  ago 
should  be  brought  before  a  judicature  not 
yet  established. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Warwick  Borough  Bill  was 
discharged. 

The  Ministry — The  Poor-Laws.] 
The  Marquess  of  Londonderry^  seeing  a 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  in  his  place,  wish- 
ed to  say  a  few  words,  with  reference  to 
what  had  passed  yesterday,  when  he  ask- 
ed a  question,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  answered.  In  his  opinion,  when  mea- 
sures of  great  importance,  such  as  thai 
which  was  about  to  be  brought  forward 
that  evening,  were  submitted  to  their 
Lordships*  consideration,  it  was  right  that 
they  should  know  who  were  the  respons- 
ible advisers  of  the  Crown,  or  whether 
the  Crown  had,  in  fact,  any  responsible 
idviters.    The  nobto  Lord  on  the  Wool- 


sack, he  believed,  admitted  that  it  was 
usual— nay,  that  it  was  proper — for  Par- 
liament to  adjourn  until  a  responsible 
Government  was  formed ;  and  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that,  situated  as  they  were, 
such  was  the  course  that  ought  to  be 
taken  on  the  present  occasion.  He  asked 
their  Lordships  whether  they  would  take 
that  course,  or,  without  a  responsible  Mi- 
nister being  present,  proceed  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Poor  Laws'  Bill  t 
He  had  received  various  communications 
relative  to  that  Bill  from  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  the  Magistrates  of  that 
county  declared,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  mjuripus,  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
Bills  that  could  be  possibly  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature.  It  seemed  to  him,  that, 
under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  their 
Lordships  ought  seriously  to  consider 
whether,  after  the  example  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  which  had  thought 
fit,  though  important  business  was  pend- 
ing, to  adjourn,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  Government,  he  put  it 
to  their  Lordships,  whether  they  ought 
not,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to 
take  the  same  course.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  so  huiable  an  individual  as  he 
was,  to  press  their  Lordships  to  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  He  had  taken  this 
course  without  consulting  any  of  the  noble 
Lords  with  whom  he  usually  acted,  and 
probably  against  the  wishes  of  some  of 
them.  His  feeling,  however,  was,  and 
that  perhaps  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  that  they  ought  not,  at  pre- 
sent, to  proceed  with  any  important  mea* 
sure. 

Earl  Orey  was  very  unwilling  that  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance  should  be 
postponed,  unless  circumstances  rendered 
that  postponement  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  whether  he  should  or  should  not  pro- 
ceed with  it,  was  entirely  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  decide.  He  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  stated  to  their  Lordships  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  except  this 
Bill  from  several  other  measures  that  were 
before  the  House,  and  to  offer  his  services 
in  forwarding  it.  He  had  done  so,  be- 
cause he  viewed  it  as  involving  no  party 
or  political  questions.  It  was  a  subject, 
indeed,  which  the  Government  had  taken 
up,  because  they  deemed  it  necessary : 
and,  assuredly,  it  was  a  question  on  which 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  party  or  personal  motive, 
or  by  any  feeling  except  an  anxious  desire 
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lo  benefii  their  coooUy.  Theae  precisely 
were  the  motives  which  led  him  to  state 
that  he  was  willing,  however  ioconveoient 
to  him  it  might  be  personally,  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill.  If  their  Lordships  thought 
that  the  incomplete  stato  of  the  Govern- 
ment made  it  unadvisable  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Uoase,  he  should  at  once  bow  to 
that  decbioo.  He  most,  however,  say, 
that  his  course  was  quite  clear,  and  it  was 
for  their  Lordships  to  say  whether  the  dis* 
cussion  should  go  on  or  not.  If  their 
Lordships  should  think,  that  the  second 
leading  of  the  Bill  ought  to  take  place, 
but  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  go  into  a 
Committee,  be  must  say  it  would  be  much 
better  that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed 
until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  bringing  it  before  their 
Lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
sound  sense  in  what  had  been  said  by  his 
noble  friend.  He  had  stated  most  justly, 
that  if  their  Lordships  were  only  to  take 
the  second  reading — to  decide  upon  the 
principle  —  and  then  to  postpone  all 
further  proceeding  with  the  measure  until 
that  period  to  which  all  of  them,  and  the 
country  in  general  looked,  when  an  Ad- 
ministration should  be  formed,  they  would 
gain  nothing  by  adopting  such  a  course. 
If  they  were  to  proceed  thus,  he  could 
perceive  no  very  great  advantage  that 
would  be  gained  by  imposing  on  his  noble 
friend  the  labour  of  opening  the  Bill  to 
their  Lordships  on  this  occasion.  Every 
person  must  applaud  the  manner  in  which 
his  noble  friend  had  stood  forward  to  take 
charge  of  this  measure.  But  if  the  sug- 
gestion were  acted  on,  that  of  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  in  this  stage,  and  then 
stopping,  he  saw  no  good  that  could  pos- 
sibly result  from  it.  When  his  noble 
friend  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  the 
Bill,  it  was,  as  he  understood,  with  the 
feeling  that  its  progress  should  not  be  im- 
peded— that  it  should  go  on  regularly  to 
the  next  stage.  Why,  he  would  ask, 
should  it  be  stopped  at  the  Committee  ? 
The  same  aigument  might  be  adduced  for 
stopping  it  at  the  second  reading — that 
stage  where  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
debated.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  might  fairly  be 
guided  by  the  good  sense  and  the  well- 
considered  opinion  of  his  noble  friend. 
They  could  not,  he  was  conBdent,  do 
better  than  to  leaye  the  matter,  the  course 


of  proceeding,  entirely  to  his  noUe  friend's 
decision.  His  decided  opinion  was,  that 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  the  grealeat 
mischief  to  the  country,  wooid  be  the 
result  of  the  postponement  either  of  the 
second  reading  or  of  the  Committee.  If  he 
thought  that  this  great,  salutary,  and  most 
remedial  measure  was  likely  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  during  the  present  Session  by 
any  proposition  that  might  be  made-— if 
he  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy,  even  for  a  single  day,  he 
should  not  consult  even  the  convenience 
of  his  noble  friend  in  doing  that  which 
his  duty  would  point  out  to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Cumbirland  thought,  that 
their  lx)rdships  ought,  at  present,  to  post- 
pone the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingion  said,  he  had 
before  stated,  that  he  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  But  though 
he  might  approve  of  the  principle,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  he  concurred  in 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury),  thst  the  Bill 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  Sessions 
because  he  thought  that  there  was  time 
enough  in  the  present  Session  to  go  through 
with  it.  The  most  important  part  of  this 
Bill,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners.  That  part 
was  certainly  most  liable  to  debate ;  and 
when  the  House  came  to  that  portion  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  most  desirable,  before  they 
came  to  a  decision,  that  they  should  know 
who  the  persons  were  whom  it  was  intended 
to  place  in  these  situations. 

The  Earl  of  WinchiUea  should  certainly 
like  to  know  in  whose  hands  this  enormous 
power  was  to  be  placed,  and  he  should 
not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  received  that 
information. 

l/ird  Ellenborough  said,  this  difficulty 
could  easily  be  surmounted  by  a  very 
simple  plan,  and  one  that  would  be  ex* 
tremely  satisfactory  to  the  country — that 
of  naming  the  Commissioners  in  the  Bill. 
He  would  do  full  justice  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  to  his  Majesty's 
late  Government  in  general,  for  bringing 
forward  this  measure,  particularly  as  they 
had  founded  it  on  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mission. In  doing  so,  they  had  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  great  unpopularity, 
but  they  had  run  that  risk,  he  believed, 
from  a  desire  to  benefit  the  country. 
Disolaiming,  as  he  did,  any  ooncorrencf 
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in  any  of  the  acts  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, it  would  not  be  fair  for  him  to 
withhold  from  them  his  approbation  for 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
Whatever  complexion  their  other  acts 
might  bear — whatever  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  them — he  believed  that  this 
act,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  would  have 
a  greater  effect  with  reference  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  than  any  which  they 
had  introduced.  The  noble  Earl  stated, 
that  he  had  placed  himself  in  their  Lord- 
ships* hands,  and  that  being  the  case, 
their  Lordships  ought  to  act  with  a  be- 
coming spirit  towards  him.  The  other 
night  a  noble  Earl  (IVIalmesbury)  had 
stated,  that  he  should  move  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
till  another  Session.  When  the  order 
for  reading  it  on  that  night  was  discharged, 
the  noble  Earl  might  have  taken  that 
course,  as  he  had  himself  admitted  ;  and 
he  confessed  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  noble  Earl  should  not  adopt  the  same 
proceeding  now,  without  giving  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  any  trouble  whatever  in 
opening  the  measure  to  the  House.  Why 
should  he  not  now  at  once  move  that  the 
measure  be  postponed  till  the  next  Session  ? 
He  thought  that  this  postponement  \vas 
of  very  great  public  importance  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  no 
matter  whether  the  late  Government  was 
re-constructed,  or  a  new  Government 
formed.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  any  Government  that  ruled  in 
this  country,  under  whatever  circumstances 
It  might  be  formed,  that  some  amendment 
should  be  made  in  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  should 
either  state  the  grounds  of  his  Motion, 
and  that  the  question  should  be  then 
postponed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  M almesbury)  should 
take  the  equally  convenient  course,  that 
of  laying  before  the  House  his  reasons  for 
putting  off  the  second  reading. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  this 
Bill  was  so  very  important,  affecting  as  it 
did  the  rights  and  property,  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  proceeded 
with  till  the  formation  of  a  responsible 
Administration.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  postponed  till  a  proper  Ad- 
mioistration  was  formed. 

Sari  Oretf  »aid|  be  kn^w  very  well  that 


a  great  difficulty  existed  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  highly  important,  when 
there  was  no  responsible  Minister  present. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  no 
particular  responsibility  rested  on  him, 
any  further  than  would  rest  upon  any  one 
of  their  Lordships  who,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  might  think  proper  to  introduce 
a  particular  measure.  He  was  now,  after 
what  had  been  said,  very  much  inclined 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  this  discussion  should  be 
deferred  till  the  Government  was  re- 
formed. The  noble  Duke  and  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  had  stated,  that  the  material 
part  of  this  Bill  related  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioners.  That  it  was  a 
most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  he  ad- 
mitted. To  them  must  be  committed 
powers  of  a  very  extensive  and  extraordi- 
nary kind,  and  on  their  proper  execution 
of  the  duties  conBded  to  them  under  this 
Act  a  great  degree  of  its  success  must 
depend.  It  was  undoubtedly  essential 
that  the  persons  who  would  have  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commissioners  should 
be  those  in  whom  Parliament  and  the 
country  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
they  should  be  influenced  by  no  private 
motive  whatever,  but  look  only  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  individuals,  and  their 
competence  to  discharge  the  most  im- 
portant trust  to  be  committed  to  them. 
He  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  observa* 
tion  which  he  made,  that  the  country 
should  know  who  those  persons  were  that 
were  to  be  selected ;  but  as  to  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  names  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  introduced  into  the  Bill,  to 
that  he  felt  very  considerable  objection, 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  in- 
vidious to  discuss  the  merits  of  individuals 
in  that  House.  In  his  opinion,  the  power 
of  appointment  should  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  on  the  responsibility  of  Ministers, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  like  that  insertion 
of  names  which  the  noble  Baron  had  pro- 
posed. Having  said  this  much,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  being 
postponed,  so  far  as  the  second  reading 
was  concerned ;  but  he  would  suggest,  that 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  decide  the 
question,  whether  the  second  reading 
should  be  proceeded  with  or  not  on  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
If  the  discussion  were  not  then  to  come 
on,  the  Question  must  be  deferred  till  i^ 
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The  Eftrl  of  Matmeiburg  laid,  thai  hit 
object  was,  to  have  moved  an  Amendnent 
on  the  aecond  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  station   he    had    intended    to 
occupy.     He  had  stated  some  days  ago 
what  his  intention  was,  and  he  would  say 
that  every  dav  during  which  their  I«ord- 
ships  refrained  from  proceeding  with  this 
Bill  added  force  to  his  original  objection 
—namely,    the  shortness    of   the    time 
allowed  for  carrying  it.     The  proposition 
which  he  meant  to  move  was,  **  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  at  this  late 
period  of  the  Session  a  measure  so  new  in 
principle  (he  would  not  use  a  harsher 
expression),  so  deeply  involving  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  so  voluminous  and  complicated  with 
respect  to  its  enactments,  should  be  left 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  neat  Session  of  Parliament."     It  was 
not  his  intention,  in  submitting  his  pro- 
position, to  take  the  lead  in  the  question  ; 
be  did  not  see  that  he  had  any  right  to 
pursue  such  a  course,  and  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.     He  knew  not 
why  he  should  be  brought  forward  merely 
to  compel  him  to  make  a  display  of  his 
opinions  on  this  important  subject.     He 
should  say  a   few  words  as  an  apology, 
for   having  touched   on  the  question   at 
nil.     He  might,  and  did  feel,  that  some 
legislative  alteration  was  necessary  with 
respect  to   the   Poor-laws ;  but    was    if 
necessary,  because  some    alteration  was 
called  for,  that  such  a  wide,  sweeping, 
unconstitutional  measure  as  this  should 
be  introduced  t      He  asserted  that  it  was 
not.     If  he  were  ill  in  a  common  way, 
would    he   take   some    of    those  violent 
medicines  extracted   from    poison,    that 
destroyed    oftener     than     ttiey    cured? 
Would  he  not  resort  to  a  more  lenient 
mode  of  treatment,  instead  of  adopting 
a  supposed  remedy  which  put  him  to  a 
still  greater  risk  than  he  was  subjected 
to   at  the  beginning  of  his  distemper? 
Wise  men   never   had   recourse  to  such 
violent    remedies.     Many   evils    he    ad- 
mitted   were    to    be    found    under    the 
existing  system,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
cured  by  appointing  a  number  of  Com- 
missioners, who  were  to  have  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws  in  their 
own  hands.     Besides,  they  ought  to  in- 
quire whether  such  an  Amendment  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Poor-laws  as  onght  to  make  them 


pause  at  least  before  resorting  to  such  a 
measure  as  this.     He  had  himself  pre- 
sented four  or  five  petitions  that  eveomg, 
suting  that  an  amelioration  bad   taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  thoae  laws, 
and  a  noUe  Lord  near  him  bad  preaeoted 
petitkma  stating  the  sane  thing.  The  peti- 
tioners deprecated  the  interference— the 
unconstitutional  interference— of  thb  pio- 
spective  triumvirate,  who  were  to  have  a 
power    extending    from    the    wealthiest 
parish  of  this  great  metropolb  to  the  moat 
humble  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.     Surely 
such  a  power  as  this  was  unnecessary ; 
and  if  there  were  a  doubt  about  it,  time 
ought  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Now,  a  great  many  months  could  not  pass 
between  this  and  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  mean  time  let  every 
Member  of  that  and  the  other  House  take 
counsel  with  his  neighbours,  rich,  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  and  hear  their  opin- 
ions on  the  subject.     Let  them  do  this, 
and  then  they  would  know  what  the  real 
feeling  of  the  country  was.     He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  not  one  man  in  100, 
even  of  those  who  had  paid  some  attention 
to  this  measure,  could  say  that  he  under* 
stood  the  Bill.     An  adjournment  of  the 
second   reading  was  then   necessary,  in 
order  that  they  might  hear  the  opinions 
of  every  class  of  people  throughout  the 
country.    They  were  not  to  take  their 
opinion  from  the  mere  reports  of  over- 
seers, but  from  highly  respectable  men, 
and  there  were  many  such  in  this  town, 
who  had  studied  the  subject,  who  had 
practically  studied  it,  and  who  best  knew 
what  alteVation  was  wanted   in  the  law. 
There  were  three  parties  concerned  in  the 
question,  perhaps  he  should  rather  say 
two  parties,    for    the   third    party,    the 
Magistrates,   who    he    would    say    had 
been    most   indecorously  treated    under 
the    Bill,    were    less    affected     by    the 
measures  than  the  other  two.     The  two 
great  bodies  affected  by  it  were  the  landed 
proprietors  and  the  poor.    As  the    law 
now  stood,  the  rate-pay  era  raised  their 
own  money,  and  they  had  an  opportunity 
either  of  laying    it    out    themselves,  or 
seeing  how  it  was  laid  out.     That  was  the 
right  and  just  principle  ;  but  by  this  Bill 
that  principle  was  overturned.    The  Com- 
missioners in  a  very  great  measure  super- 
seded the  functions  which  formerly  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  parish  officers.     He 
thought  this  a  most  objectionable  clause* 
He  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  que 
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tioiiy  but,  nevertbeless,  wished  to  state 
that  his  prime  objection  to  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  jprofided  no  effectual  mode  of 
appeal  of  which  the  poor  man  could  avail 
himself  against  the  overseer  for  refusing 
to  afford  him  relief.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  there  were  such  things  in  the 
world  as  harsh  and  grinding  overseers.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
Mr.  Chadvrick  stated,  that  he  found  four 
overseers  in  thirty-four  to  have  acted 
harshly.  What  could  the  poor  man  do 
in  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  these  cruel  overseers  ?  For- 
merly the  poor  man  went  to  the 
neighbouring  magistrates  for  relief,  but 
DOW,  under  the  Bill,  he  goes  to  Squire 
A  for  the  purpose  of  being  righted,  and 
finds  that  the  squire  has  no  power  to  help 
him.  He  is  told  thai  he  must  go  to  the 
Commissioner,  but  the  poor  man  would 
not  know  what  a  Commissioner  meant,  or 
where  to  find  one.  Even  if  he  were  more 
enlightened  on  this  point,  there  were  now 
so  many  commissions  and  commissioners 
on  such  a  variety  of  matters,  that  the  poor 
man  could  not  tell  which  to  go  to.  His 
present  court  of  appeal  was  done  away 
with — he  was  referred  from  authorities 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which 
he  reposed  confidence,  to  a  strange  tri- 
bunal. The  whole  power  and  authority 
was  vested  in  a  triumvirate,  such  as  had 
never  before  existed  in  this  country.  He 
objected  to  the  proposed  system,  and  was 
therefore  induced  to  contemplate  the 
Resolution  which  he  had  read  to  the 
House  as  an  Amendment  on  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  how- 
ever, as  it  was  not  intended  to  press  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  he  declined  moving  his 
Resolution  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  wished  to  observe  that  he  thought  it 
quite  too  late  in  the  Session  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill.  To  attempt  to  carry  such 
a  measure  through  at  this  period  would  be 
an  impracticable  task,  and  so  their  Lord- 
ships would  find  it,  if  they  persevered. 
This  was  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  allowing  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry,  and  an  interval  in  the  way  of 
notice  of  the  second  reading,  that  stage 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  when  it  would  be  too  late 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  mea- 
sure so  important.  If  he  were  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  he  would  propose  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  a  Committee  up  stairs,  where 
the  oumeroua  clauses  of  so  complicated  a 


measure   could   be   properly   sifted   and 
examined,    and    where  their    Lordships 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  attend- 
ance and  valuable  suggestions  of  many 
Peers  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a   prominent  part  in  discussions  in  the 
House,  but  who  could  nevertheless  afford 
most  important  assistance  in  a  Committee 
above  stairs.    A  measure  like  this  could 
not  be  properly  considered  in  a  Committee 
of   the .  whole    House,  which  was  little 
better  than  chaos.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  such  a  Committee  to  discuss  and  shape 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  the 
measure  to  a  Committee  up  stairs.     If 
this  were  the  1 1  th  of  May,  instead  of  the 
1 1th  of  July,  it  might  be  possible  to  send 
the  Bill  up  stairs,  but  that  could  not  be 
done  now  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Were  their  Lordships  prepared  to  continue 
sitting  upon  the  Bill  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember?   The  House  appeared  disposed 
to  wait  till  an  Administration  should  have 
been  formed,  an  event  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  was  not  likely  to 
occur  very  speedily ;  here,  then,  was  an 
indefinite   postponement  of  the  Bill  —  a 
delay,  probably,  of  a  full  fortnight — and 
after  the  formation   of  a  new   Ministry 
notice  must  be  given  of  the  second  read- 
ing.    He    contended,   that    under   such 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill  to  any  good  purpose  ;  their 
Lofdships  could  never  get  through  it  in 
the  present  Session,  and  therefore  they 
had  better  postpone  it  ad  Gr<ecas  kalenda$. 
However,  as  he  had  before  said,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  now   bring  forward  a 
resolution  which  he  meant  to  propose  as 
an  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  to  be  postponed  to  an 
indefinite  period.     He  had  nothing  further 
to  add,   having,    in  explaining  why  he 
could  not  consent  to  move  his  resolution, 
already    trespassed   on    their   Lordships' 
time  longer  than  he  intended. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  it  was 
because  there  had  been  a  report  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissions,  because  there 
were  a  great  many  parishes  where  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  report 
were  beginning  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  determine  what 
ought,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done — 
it  was  for  these  reasons  he  was  anxious  to 
pass  the  present  measure.  In  fact  he  was 
afraid  unless  they  passed  the  Bill|  that 
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the  overseers  would  on  their  own  authority 
attempt  to  carry  most  of  the  suggestions 
into  effect,  and  might,  from  wanting  the 
authority  of  law,  do  a  great  deal  of  mis« 
chief.  There  were  some  clauses  of  the 
Bill  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  never- 
theless he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  with 
it,  because  it  would  carry  the  indispensable 
alterations  gradually  into  effect,  while  the 
overseers  would,  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, precipitate  matters.  The  noble 
Earl  appeared  to  be  afraid,  that  if  the 
overseer  refused  relief,  the  pauper  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  appeal  or  redress, 
but  the  noble  Earl  was  mistaken  in  this ; 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  could  place  the 
pauper  in  the  workhouse  if  they  thought 
nt,  and  therefore  the  pauper  need  not  seek 
the  Commissioners  in  London,  he  could 
apply  for  redress  to  the  guardians  of  the 
poor.  Although  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  make  a  motion  for  the  postponement 
of  the  Bill,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  canvassing  and  censuring  some  of  its 
details,  which  was  hardly  fair  to  its  sup- 
porters, who  could  not  regularly  go  into 
the  subject.  He  was  disposed  to  suggest 
that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  for  a 
certain  time — say  a  week ;  and  if  an  Ad- 
ministration should  not  be  then  formed, 
the  House  could  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  He  objected,  however,  to 
a  postponement  of  the  measure  till  next 
Session,  on  account  of  the  evils  that  n\^st 
arise  from  delay. 

The  Earl  of  WinchUsea  agreed  with  the 
noble  Duke  as  to  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  postponing  the  Bill  till  next 
Session,  and  complained  of  the  unwarrant- 
able efforts  of  the  press  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  by  false  statements  of  the 
principle  and  effects  of  the  measure, — 
efforts  which  he  was  sorry  to  see  backed 
by  individuals  in  other  quarters  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  He  was  prepared 
to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
without  pledging  himself  to  all  its  enact- 
ments. He  thought  that,  in  justice  to  the 
labouring  classes,  such  a  measure  was 
required  :  as  to  its  effect  in  diminishing 
the  pressure  of  the  present  burthen  on  the 
land,  that  was  altogether  a  secondary 
consideration  with  him :  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  humbler  ranks  was  the 
main  thing.  He  thought  that  many  parts 
of  the  Bill,  such  as  those  which  threw 
open  the  market  for  labour,  and  did  not 
confine  men  to  the  parishes  of  their  birth, 
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labourers  themselves.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  mistaken  views  and  oondoct 
of  those  interested  with  the  administra- 
tioD  of  the  Poor-lawsthat  a  system  founded 
upon  principles  of  ChristiaD  charity  and 
benevolence  had  been  converted  into  a 
curse,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  people* 
A  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
the  honest  and  industrious  labourer  sufier* 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  accidental  diffi- 
culties, and  tne  idle  and  improvident, 
who  were  the  authors  of  their  own  mis- 
fortunes. When  this  was  not  done,  could 
it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  formerly  existed 
among  the  peasantry  should  be  destroyed  ? 
The  idle  and  industrious,  the  profligate 
and  the  provident,  were  treated  alike 
under  the  present  system.  Where  then 
was  the  advantage  or  encouragement  held 
out  to  industry,  good  conduct,  and  inde- 
pendence? This  was  a  question  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  as  concerning  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people:  it 
deserved  to  be  entertained  without  refer- 
ence to  party  views  or  clamour;  and  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  enter  into 
the  discussion  solely  with  a  view  to  what 
might  be  most  consistent  with  justice  and 
most  advantageous  to  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  must  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Bill  would  require 
very  considerable  amendment.  He  thought, 
however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Bill 
reaching  the  Committee,  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  adopt  such  amendments  as 
would  soften  down  its  harsh  parts,  while 
they  retained  all  that  was  good.  He 
wished  to  proceed  with  the  measure  at 
once,  and  trusted  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  recall  his  intention  of  postponing 
the  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Harewcod  fully  concurred 
in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  import* 
ance  of  this  measure,  and  regretted  that 
circumstances  had  occurred  to  render  it 
necessary  to  delay  it.  At  the  same  time 
while  he  admitted  the  importance  of 
pushing  the  matter  as  much  forward  as 
possible,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Duke  (Duke  of  Richmond)  in  the 
opinion  that  a  delay  of  a  few  months  could 
possibly  make  such  a  difference  as  he 
appeared  to  suppose,  more  particularly 
as  instead  of  abuses  in  the  management 
of  the  Poor-laws  being  now  on  Uie  in- 
crease, it  was  acknowledged  that  they  had 
actually  diminished.     Inerefore  he  did 
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ence  to  the  subject,  and  could  see  no 
danger  in  delay.  He  would  not  advocate 
a  postponement  of  the  Bill,  were  it  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  particular  circum- 
stances, which,  as  appeared  to  him,  would 
prevent  it  from  receiving  due  considera- 
tion. An  Administration  could  not  be 
changed,  particularly  under  circumstances 
like  the  present,  without  the  minds  of 
individuals  being  in  a  very  great  degree 
occupied  with  what  was  passing  in  rela- 
tion to  that  matter.  People's  minds  would 
not  be  in  that  state  which  was  desirable 
in  dealing  with  a  measure  such  as  this. 
At  the  present  period  of  the  Session,  the 
Bill,  if  proceeded  with,  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  Peers  in  Committee, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
serious  disadvantage.  If  called  on  to  vote 
on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  opposing  it,  because 
it  was  not  confined  to  an  amendment  of 
the  Poor-laws  simply,  but  professed  to  be 
an  Amendment  of  the  Poor-laws  under 
the  control  of  Commissioners.  With  re- 
gard to  other  enactments  of  the  Bill, 
there  were  many  that  might  be  attended 
with  advantage,  but  though  he  believed 
the  plan  might  be  more  complete  if  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Crown  (he  meant  more  complete 
in  point  of  power),  he  thought  such  a 
system  exposed  to  objections  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  could  not  vote  for  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  which  went  to  administer 
the  Poor-laws  by  Commissioners.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
favourable  to  a  postponement  of  the  Bill 
till  the  next  Session,  not  thinking  that 
there  was  sufficient  time  or  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  considering  it  in  the 
present. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  discharged,  and 
the  Bill  postponed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  July  14,  1834. 

lltitorBB.]  Pctttkni  premited.  By  E«rU  N6iiTtiM»  and 
KLDOtr,  Lords  Farnbam,  Rolui,  Kskton*  and  Uie 
Bishop  of  LoKDON,  from  serenl  Plaoei,— for  Protection 
to  ttie  EMiblulMd  Churdi,  and  agaliut  tiie  Claim*  of  tii« 
I>taMBlevb«»By  tha  Dukt  of  Qhoocmsnn,  and  the  Earl 
of  Hadoimotoki  finom  aevtral  Placas,— for  Piotadioo  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Ministry.]  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington^  before  the 


House  adjourned,  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  or  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whether  there  was, 
or  was  not,  at  this  moment,  a  Oovemment 
in  existence  ?  There  very  naturally  pre- 
vailed in  their  Lordships'  minds,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  country  at  large,  a  strong 
anxiety  to  receive  some  information  on 
this  subject.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
their  Lordships  would  feel  with  him  that 
he  had  not  acted  prematurely  or  uncour- 
teously  in  not  allowing  any  private  feeling 
to  prevent  him  from  puttin?  this  question  ? 
If  an  Administration  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  he  wished  to  know  whether  any 
noble  Lord  or  any  rieht  hon.  Gentleman 
had  received  bis  Majesty's  commands  to 
form  one  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  almost 
unnecessary  for  him  to  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships what  must  already  be  known  to 
their  Lordships  from  report — namely,  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Government, 
he  was  desired  by  his  Majesty  to  attend 
him  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  con- 
sulting on  the  formation  of  a  new  Admi- 
nistration. As  soon  as  that  wish  was 
expressed  by  his  Sovereign,  he  of  course 
obeyed  it ;  and  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  their  Lordships  would  induce  him, 
when  the  business  had  assumed  a  proper 
shape,  to  lay  the  necessary  information 
before  their  Lordships.  He  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  feel,  as  no  declaration 
had  been  made  on  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  moment,  that  the  arrangements 
were  not  yet  in  such  a  state  as  would 
justify  him  in  making  any  communication 
to  the  House.  He  had  alreadv  stated, 
that  his  Majesty  had  honoured  him  with 
his  commands  to  lay  before  him  a  plan 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry— 
such  a  Ministry  as  should  appear  to  him 
to  be  competent  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  efficiently  at  the  present 
important  crisis.  He  had  undertaken  the 
tasK ;  but  as  it  was  not  concluded,  their 
Lordships  could  not  expect  him  to  make 
any  disclosure  on  the  subject.  He  might, 
however,  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  he 
should  not  discharge  the  duly  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  without  securing 
the  co-operation  of  his  noble  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  his  noble 
friend  who  was  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  He  had  nothing  further  to 
add,  except  to  assure  their  Loi^ships  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  mor« 
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sensible  of  the  incapacity  of  the  individttal 
to  whom  this  difficult  and  delicate  taak 
was  intnisted  than  he  was  himself.  No- 
thing but  the  deep  feeling  which  he  enter- 
tained of  gratitude  and  daty  towards  his 
Sovereign ,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  extreme 
difliculty  in  which  both  his  Sovereign  and 
the  country  were  now  placed,  could  have 
induced  him  to  act  on  this  occasion. 
Their  Lordships  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,    July  14,   1834. 

lliNVRs]  FUUkam  iinwnriiil  By  Lonb  Ronn  MAX- 
MBM,  Kactmor,  and  Omutnon,  Sir  Jamw  Scaulmvt, 
Sir  RoBBBT  iNoua,  Sir  Raltr  Lopbi,  Odoodt 
JoLuvru  and  Vbbitbb,  and  Mamn,  McMmr,  A.  Pbi/> 
■AM,  Gbob«b  Hbatbootb,  and  Fibcb,  ttom  a  Numlwr 
of  Plaoei,-4br  ProCectioa  to  Um  FjTaWtohcd  Chuich.^ 
By  Sir  Edmuwd  Hatbs,  Sir  Ralph  Lopbx,  Colood 
JoLurpB,  and  Mr.  A.  Pblham,  fttn  wraral  Plaeo^— 
agalBft  tha  Separalkm  of  Chtncfa  and  State.— By  Sir 
R.  IwoLia,  and  Lord  EAanvoB*  fhMn  two  riacfB.  i^lnit 
tlia  Ualvcrritiar  Adoiarion  BUL— By  Mr.  J.  Oswald, 
and  Mi;  T.  DmooMBB,  from  aeTaBl  Plaoei, — agateit  tha 
Churdi-RaliBi  BUI.— By  Mr.  R.  N.  Smaits,  from  Suflblk } 
and  by  Lord  Robbbt  Mammbbb,  ftom  Aihliy-da-la- 
Zoach.«^-lbr  Reikf  to  the  Agricultural  Interait— By  Mr. 
FiABOTia  OtJoinroB,  from  KUnuli,  for  hPoor-Lanra  to 
IrelaiML— By  Mr.  R.  Oswalo,  fiom  Saltaih,  ^(aimt  the 
eompubory  Support  at  Church  Eitablishmenti  i  fkom 
Stewarttown,  for  Reller  to  the  Dlaeoten:  from  the 
Hand-Loom  WcBTeni  of  Newcnllin,  for  a  Board  of  Tradei. 
—By  Mr.  PLuwprBB,  from  Freahford,  agalut  oompeUiog 
Protertant  Offloen  and  Soldlcn  to  attend  Catholic  Cere- 
noniea.— By  Mr.  Mabrtatf,  and  Mr.  P.  Taonaoir,  from 
the  Loodoo  Dotk  Company ;  and  from  Kin^ton-upoo-HuO, 
aseiiut  any  Alteration  in  the  Warehousing  Act— By  Mr. 
H.  Hanolby,  ttom  Goibertoo.  egainst  eompubory  Pay- 
menlB  for  Supporting  a  Cbuieh  EitabliAhmmt.— By  Mr* 
FoBOTBB,  from  London  and  Birmingham,  i^ainit  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill— By  Mr.  T.  DuNOAa, 
from  York,  agfiaat  the  Friendly  Sodetiet  BilL 

Church  Rates  and  Land-Tax.] 
Mr.  Tkomas  Duncan^  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Claremont  Chapel,  Pentonville, 
against  the  Church-rates  Bill;  aUo  a  pe- 
tition to  the  same  effect  from  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  St.  George 
the  Martyr.  The  latter  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  would  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  provided  an  equalization  of 
the  land-tax  was  first  made  throughout 
the  country,  but  without  such  equalization 
the  Bill  would  operate  most  oppressively 
on  the  parishes  whose  affairs  were  in- 
trusted entirely  to  their  own  hands,  be- 
cause the  assessments  under  which  the 
land-tax  is  collected  have  been  in  force 
ever  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  as  they  were  confirmed  by  the  statute 
of  38  Geo.  3rd,  c.  5,  passed  in  the  year 
1798,  which  made  the  land-tax  perpe- 
tually subject  to  redemption,  no  alteration 
could  be  mdde  in  them  except  by  iWlia* 


ment.  The  consequence  was,  that  dis- 
tricts and  towns  scarcely  known  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  but  by  various 
alterations  and  improvemaots  since  boeoae 
extremely  popaloos  and  wealthy,  oontri* 
buted  the  same  towards  this  tax  which 
they  did  150  years  ago,  and  oinch  less 
than  places  at  present  of  comparative  in- 
significance. Thus,  the  som  levied  an- 
nually on  account  of  land-tax  upon  the 
city  of  Westminster  was  63,092£ ;  upon 
the  county  of  Lancaster  (including  Liver- 
pool, Mandiester,  Pretton,  and  several 
other  large  towns),  20,08M.  14s.  6d.; 
upon  the  city  of  Londooi  123,399i^ ;  upon 
the  county  of  Sussex  (excepting  a  fcw 
of  the  Cinque  Port  towns,  but  including 
Brighton,  Lewes,  Chichester,  and  several 
other  large  towns),  57,560/. ;  upon  the 
town  and  port  of  Rye,  in  Sossex,  473/. 
18s. ;  upon  the  town  and  port  of  HasCingt 
(now  six  times  as  large  as  Rye)  378/.  6s. ; 
upon  the  city  of  Bath,  433/.  6s. ;  npon 
the  town  of  Winchilsea  (in  which  there 
are  now  not  more  than  forty  or  fifly 
houses  inhabited),  405/. ;  upon  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  above  the  bar, 
and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  whose  rental 
is  about  116,000/.,  9,018/.;  upon  the 
parish  of  St.  Marylcbone,  whose  rental 
exceeds  720,000/.,' 492/.  They  farther 
stated,  that  the  necessary  result  of  this 
anomalous  mode  of  collecting  a  tax  was, 
that  while  some  places  were  paying  more 
than  3s.  in  the  pound  towards  land-tax, 
others  contributed  scarcely  anything.  That 
the  parishes  in  which  the  petitioners  reside 
pay  Is.  lOd.  in  the  pound;  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  2s.  4^.  in  the 
pound;  several  parishes  in  the  city  of 
London  more  than  3s.  in  the  pound ;  the 
parish  of  St.  Marylebone  a  farthing  in  the 
pound  once  in  three  years.  That,  con- 
trary to  every  just  principle  of  taxation,  in 
f>roportion  as  places  became  decayed  and 
ess  able  to  bear  the  necessary  burthens 
of  the  State,  the  land-tax  became  heavier 
and  more  oppressive,  and  in  proportion  as 
places  became  rich  and  populous,  their 
assessment  became  lighter  and  less  bur- 
thensome.  That,  at  present,  the  parish 
of  St.  Marylebone  raised  from  its  intiabit- 
ants  such  a  church-rate  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  its  several 
churches ;  whereas,  if  the  proposed  Bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  the  petitioners, 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  in 
effect  be  required  to  pay  the  rl^-— *-—#«§ 
of  that  parisbi  from  tU  ^ 
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its  inhftbitftnts  would  be  almost  wholly 
relieved,  and  the  decayed  parishes  of  the 
city  of  Loudon  would,  la  like  manner,  be 
required  to  exonerate  the  rich  and  popu« 
lous  towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Brighton. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Ministry.]  Lord  A  Ithorp :  Inse, 
Sir,  to  move,  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
shall  adjourn  to  Thursday  next.  I  have 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  my  noble 
friend,  Lord  Melbourne,  has  received  the 
commands  of  his  Majesty  to  lay  before 
him  a  plan  for  forming  an  Administration. 
That  being  the  case,  I  hope  the  House 
will  feel  that  the  same  reasons,  which  on 
a  former  occasion,  induced  them  to  make 
a  temporary  adjournment,  ought  also  to 
induce  them  to  consent  to  my  Motion  for 
adjournment  to  Thursday  next,  by  which 
time  the  state  of  the  Administration  will 
be  laid  before  the  King. 

The  House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  July  16,   1834. 

lfnniTBfl.3  PotitioDf  premted.  BytheDnkeofGLOTCBa- 
TBR.  and  tfaa  Barb  of  Fkybiuium  and  CoifBKmmniB, 
ftom  several  Placet,— for  Protection  to  the  EttabUilied 
Chureh.— By  the  Earl  of  Harbowbt,  from  Stokeley  and 
Readily,  againat  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill.— By  the 
Earl  of  CuoNCUBBY,  from  leveral  Plaoee,  Ibr  the  Abol- 
ition of  Tithes  t  from  other  Places,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union }  and  from  one  Plaee,  fin-  Pooc^Lbwb  to  Inland. 

The  Admikistratiok.]  Lord  Ellen^ 
borough  called  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
was  appointed  for  the  third  reading,  but 
no  day  had  been  named ;  and  be  wished 
to  know,  whether  any  member  of  the 
Administration  (if  an  Administration  had 
been  formed)  meant  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  views  of  Govern  m^t  with  respect 
to  that  measure  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  answered,  that  his 
noble  friend  (Viscount  Melbourne),  who 
was  not  then  in  his  place,  would  be  pre- 
sent to-morrow,  and  would  then  answer 
the  question.  He  had  left  his  noble  friend 
at  the  Palace  in  the  morning,  and  a  Go- 
vernment had  been  formed. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  wished 
to  know,  with  reference  to  what  had  re- 
cently been  stated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whether  a 
noble  Viscount,  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  still  retained  his  place  in  the  Ad- 
ministration ?    A  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 


had,  on  a  former  occasion,  described  htm 
as  the  right-hand  of  the  Government; 
now,  he  wanted  to  learn  whether  that 
right-hand  had  come  back  to  the  old 
body  ?  As  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had,  on  this  occasion,  afforded  them  some 
information  with  respect  to  the  Ministry, 
perhaps  he  would  answer  this  question. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  extremely  inexpedient  to  put 
such  a  question  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack  at  the  present 
moment.  He  did  not  think,  that  it  was 
acting  fairly  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  particularly  when  it  was  known, 
that  the  other  House  had  adjourned  till 
to-morrow,  at  which  time  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  been  alluded  to,  would,  of 
course,  make  his  own  statement. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  think  it  a 
very  logical  inference  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  that  because  he  had 
given  one  piece  of  information,  he  was, 
therefore,  bound  to  give  another.  He 
had,  however,  no  objection  to  say,  and  he 
should  be  very  sorry  if  he  could  not  say, 
that  his  noble  friend  to  whom  allusion 
had  been  made  was  still  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  he  entirely  agreed  in 
the  statement  of  his  noble  friend  who  was 
lately  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  in  the  observation, 
however  meant,  of  the  noble  Marquess 
himself,  that  in  whatever  Administration 
his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  placed,  he  must  still  be 
looked  on  as  the  right-hand  of  that  Ad- 
ministration. He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
could  not  fancy  any  Administration  of 
which  his  noble  friend  should  be  a  Mem- 
ber, that  would  not  think  him  worthy  of 
that  appellation. 

Lord  Ellenborough  agreed  with  the  noble 
Duke  (Duke  of  Richmond)  as  to  the  in- 
expediency of  making  any  observations 
on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  it  was 
proper  that  the  fact  of  the  noble  Lord 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  re- 
taining office,  should  be  known. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne)  bad 
on  a  former  evening  stated,  that  he  had 
sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  forming  an  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  had  not  said,  that  that  noble 
Lord  was  to  be  replaced.  In  fact,  that 
noble  Lord  had  stated  elsewhere  that  he 
had  positively  resigned. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  noble 
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Lofd,theChaoceliorof  the  Exchequer,  had 
tendered  his  resignation,  hut  had  not  for- 
mally resigned. 

The  Lord  Cltancdlor  observed,  that 
what  was  commonly  called  resigning  was 
tendering  a  resignation,  but  it  was  not 
formally  accepted  until  a  new  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  the 
noble  Viscount  had  himself  declared  in  the 
other  House,  that  he  had  given  in  his  re- 
signation^  that  it  was  received,  and  that 
the  Government  was  virtually  dissolved. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  once  more 
to  set  this  matter  right.  His  noble  friend 
in  the  other  House,  did  not  say,  that  the 
Government  was  virtually  dissolved.  AVhat 
he  said  was,  "that  he  understood,  that 
at  that  time,  or  before  that  time  (when  be 
was  addressing  the  Commons),  bis  noble 
friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  stated  to  this 
House,  that  the  Government  was  virtually 
dissolved."  That  was,  however,  altoge- 
ther a  mistake,  arising  from  misinforma- 
tion, for  the  noble  Earl  had  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  statement,  said  any 
such  thing. 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  17,  1834. 

MnrVTM.!    Bill.    ReMi«UilnltinM:— County  Ratcf. 

PtUUoM  pmcntad.  By  Uw  LottO  Chamcbi4/>b,  flrom  Um 
Faeulty  of  Advocstat  in  Ediobuigh.  for  poiCpooinf  ttw 
Paadng  of  the  Scotdi  Bankruptcy  Bill.— 4y  the  Sari  of 
WiCKM>w,  from  the  SharehoMen  of  the  London  and 
Wotminater  Bank,  Cor  permiiiion  to  lue  and  be  luad,  in 
tlie  NameoroneorUiaurBody.<~By  Ixnd  WnaaKcurra. 
tttxa  Ll¥erpo<d,  to  fkvour  of  tlie  LiTerpool  Court  of 
Ptmagt  BUL— By  the  Duke  of  Richmowo,  flrom  the 
Medical  PraetitlooerB  of  Lincoln,  agfimt  the  County 
Coroocn'BiU. 

RelioxousAssemblies.]  LordSujfield 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  religious 
Assemblies  Bil),  which,  he  thought,  would 
be  an  advantage,  not  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
to  the  Church.  As  the  law  at  present 
stood,  no  one  could  legally  assemble  in 
his  House  more  than  twenty  persons,  to 
perform  divine  worship;  a  restriction 
which  operated  more  against  Churchmen 
than  Dissenters.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  allow  this  Bill  to  go  into 
Committee,  for  to  its  principle  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  objection.  In  the 
Committee  he  should  propose  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  applying  the  Bill  to  the 
colonies,  where  it  would  be  particularly 
useful  in  the  new  condition  to  which  the 


alavet  were  now  aboot  lobe  plieed.  To  pio* 
mote  that  part  of  the  measure  he  relied 
with  some  confidence  on  the  aieiitance  of 
the  right  reverend  Bench. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  consequence 
of  being  called  on  by  the  noble  Baron, 
felt  himself  boand  to  make  a  few  observ- 
ations upon  the  Bill.  It  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  one  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  noble  Baron  had  confined  himself  to 
topics  not  in  the  Bill,  and  had  told  their 
Lordships,  if  they  would  only  allow  it  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  he  would  io« 
troduce  a  clause  which  would  make  it  ap« 
plicable  to  the  Colonies.  The  Bill,  as  it 
at  present  stood,  was  applicable  to  the 
state  of  relieiotts  worship  io  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  their  Lord- 
ships consented  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time  because  the  noble  Lord  bad  promised 
to  introduce  a  clause  that  would  make  it 
applicable  to  the  colonies,  they  would  be 
consenting  to  its  second  reading,  without 
an  atom  of  argument  adduced  in  its  favour. 
As  it  at  present  stood,  it  afiected  entirely 
the  mode  of  religious  worship  in  this 
country  ;  it  applira  only  to  the  realm  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  clause  to 
which  he  now  wished  particnlarly  to  direct 
their  Lordships'  attention  was  this  :  it  de- 
clared that  in  future  it  should  be  lawfnl 
for  any  persons  to  hold  religions  meetings, 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
at  their  houses ;  "  and  also  for  any  person 
to  teach  or  preach  at  any  such  meeting, 
without  taking  any  oath,  subscribing  any 
declaration,  or  being  otherwise  licensed 
so  to  do."  He  was  fully  convinced,  that 
this  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  was 
now  brought  here,  by  those  who  enter- 
tained the  best  intentions  towards  the 
Established  Church,  and  who  wished  to 
do  their  utmos{  to  procure  it  every  ad- 
vantage in  teaching  its  doctrines;  and 
this  Bill,  so  introduced,  went  to  enable 
any  person  whatever  to  set  up  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  there  was  wanting  some  Bill  to 
give  facilities  that  did  not  now  exist  for 
the  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
within  the  realm  of  England ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  this  Bill 
calculated  to  effect  that  object*  It  could 
hardly  be  said,  that  the  Dissenters  looked 
to  this  Bill  as  a  relief  of  any  of  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complaiued,  for  among 
all  these  grievances  he  had  never  heard 
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that  of  the  difficulty  of  oblainiog  a  license. 
In  fact»  for  the  sum  of  Is.  any  Dissenter 
might  obtain  a  license  to  preach  to  as 
many  persons  as  pleased  to  assemble  in 
his  house,  and  for  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  any 
preacher  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
might  have  his  license  continued.  He 
objected  to  this  Bill  because  it  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  23rd  article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  declared  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  public  teaching  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  unless  he  was  lawfully 
called  and  sent  thereto,  by  which  it  was 
meant  the  being  chosen  and  sent  by  men 
who  were  lawfully  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose— namely,  the  Bishops  of  the  realm. 
That  was  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Church,  as  united  with  the  State, 
and  had  always  been  so  considered,  and 
he  believed  that  when  (as,  for  instance,  at 
the  Union  with  Scotland)  the  constitution 
of  the  country  in  Church  and  State  was 
declared  to  be  preserved  "  unalterable," 
these  articles  of  the  Church  were  consi- 
dered to  form  part  of  that  Constitution. 
He  would  most  anxiously  lend  his  aid  to 
any  measure  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom.  The  present 
Bill,  however,  was  incapable  of  Amend- 
ment. It  was  thoughtlessly  drawn  up, 
and  passed  through  its  stages  in  the  other 
House  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  consi- 
derably after  midnight.  It  was  now  too 
late  a  period  of  the  Session  to  introduce  a 
new  Bill  or  amend  the  present,  and  he 
therefore  felt  himself  compelled  to  move 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  he 
should  support  this  Bill,  because,  on  look- 
ing to  Ireland,  where  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  daily  diminishing,  and  the 
support  of  the  Church  was  less  and  less 
provided  for,  he  did  think  that  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when,  ifit  was  meant 
to  have  religious  worship  thereat  all,  they 
must  look  to  have  that  worship  performed 
in  private  houses.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  the  clause  adverted  to  by  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  was  more  objectionable ; 
but  if  the  Bill  went  into  a  Committee,  he 
would  move  to  opiit  that  clause. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  thought,  it  was 
his  duty  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  which,  by  the  enact- 
ments of  this  Bill,  would  be  rendered  alto- 
gether a  nullity.  If  this  Bill  were  passed, 
any  man  might  conduct  himself  as  he 


pleased  in  preaching  to  his  congregation ; 
if  called  to  account  by  the  Bishop,  he 
might  set  the  Bishop  at  defiance,  by  es- 
tablishing, without  control  or  check,  a 
congregation  of  his  own  in  any  House 
that  he  might  hire  for  the  purpose.  He 
could  not  consent  to  have  the  proper  con- 
trol of  a  diocesan  over  his  clergy  reduced 
to  nothing. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinions  of  their  Lord- 
ships as  to  this  Bill,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  temper  of  the  observ- 
ations of  the  right  reverend  Prelate  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  and  of  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  who  spoke  first. 
He  must,  for  himself,  confess  that  he  felt 
great  difficulty  in  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  as  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  which  this  Bill  sought  to  remedy,  as 
he  was  aware  of  the  great  respectability  of 
those  by  whom  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced; so  that  on  the  one  hand  there 
was  almost  enough  to  lead  him  to  sanc- 
tion the  call  made  on  their  Lordships 
to  pass  this  Bill,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  compelled,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Baron.  It  did,  at  first  sight,  appear  ano- 
malous that  where  there  was  a  wish  to 
f patronize  effi^rts  in  favour  of  the  Elstab- 
ished  Church,  and  to  give  facilities  to 
those  who  desired  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  its  forms  of  worship,  it  did  ap- 
pear anomalous  that  a  disability  should 
be  continued  by  the  persons  feeling  this 
wish,  a  disability  %vhicu  affected  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  principally,  so  that 
they  could  not  have  a  prayer-meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  their  Church,  in 
their  own  houses.  But  a  little  reflection 
would  show,  that  that  anomaly  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Because  if  it  were 
allowed  to  Churchmen  to  have  as  many 
meeting-houses  as  they  pleased,  according 
to  the  rites  of  their  own  Church,  the 
consequence  would  be  a  defalcation  from 
the  service  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  fact.  Church  going,  which  it  was  the 
objectof  all  to  encourage,wouid  be  reduced ; 
for  if  men  could  remain  at  home  instead 
of  going  to  Church,  and  yet  enjoy  the  same 
form  of  worship,  they  would  of  course 
prefer  it  to  the  trouble  of  walking  some 
distance  to  Church,  and  would  lose  the 
Church-going  habit,  which  was  in  itself 
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good ;  good  for  the  labourer,  as  it  took 
him  once  a  week  irito  a  place  where  he 
met  in  common  societv  the  clastes  supe- 
rior in  life  to  himself;  and  good  to  the 
higher  classes,  as  it  made  them  come 
weekly  into  contact  with  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  the  same  Church,  and  kneel 
with  them  in  the  same  form  of  worship,  a 
matter  which  those  who  had  best  consi- 
dered the  subject  had  always  deemed  a 
public  advantage.  He  knew,  too,  that 
was  the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  the 
Bill  proceeded,  for  they  were  sticklers  for 
public  worship,  though  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  Johnson  did  in  speaking  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  that  a  man  in  neg- 
lecting public  worship,  neglected  all  reli- 
gion. As  this  Bill  would  tend  to  diminish 
public  worship,  he  objected  to  it,  and  on 
the  whole  must  declare  himself  adverse  to 
the  second  reading;  but  he  hoped  and 
trusted  the  next  Session  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  some  measure  of 
relief  to  Churchmen,  free  from  the  ob- 
jections which,  in  the  present  Bill^  he  con- 
sidered insuperable.  He  should  be  heartily 
glad  to  give  his  support  to  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  hoped,  that  the  reasons  he  had 
advanced  agamst  now  passing  the  measure 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory,  particularly 
as  to  the  colonies. 

Lord  SaffieUi  said,  that  the  clause  he 
had  proposed  to  introduce,  was  suggested 
by  a  letter  from  a  Church  missionary  in 
Jamaica,  who  found  himself  in  a  worse 
situation  there  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent law  than  were  the  Dissenting  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  said,  that  that 
letter  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  defect 
of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  which  Church 
missionaries  laboured  under  much  disad- 
vantage in  Jamaica.  Had  he  remained 
there,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  to 
the  Assembly  some  change  of  the  law  on 
the  subject. 

The  Second  Reading  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Suppression  of  Disturbakces(Irb- 
land) — Ministerial  Explanations.] 
Lord  Ellenborough  wished  to  learn  from 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite^  what  day  he 
meant  to  fix  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  Ireland  Bill  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  mention  any  day ;  but  he  thought 
it  fair  and  candid  towards  their  Lordships, 
to  state,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 


Majesty's  Ministers  to  introdace  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  having 
for  its  object  the  Suppression  of  Disturb* 
ances  in  Ireland,  omitting  certain  clauses 
that  formed  part  of  the  present  Bill. 
Ministers  did  not  intend  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  on  their  Lordships'  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Wickhw  said :— Mt  Lords, 
since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  noase,  I 
never  have  heard  an  annooncement  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  greater  as« 
tonishment  than  the  one  just  made.  Is  it 
possible— is  it  credible — is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  after  a  Minister  who,  but  a 
fortnight,  nay,  not  ten  days  ago, — then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  came  down 
to  this  House,  and  stated,  in  the  most 
energetic  and  determined  manner,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
Ireland,  that  this  Bill  should  pass — the 
noble  Lord  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of 
Government,  being  then  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department — ^whose  duty  it  was,  to 
impress  on  his  Majesty's  Government  the 
necessity  for  this  measure,  and  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  stated 
his  concurrence  in  the  measure.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  may 
smile — it  will  be  well  for  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  if  his  character,  if  his  future 
fame  and  reputation  are  regarded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  give  him  reason  to  smile  at  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  Is  it  to  be  per- 
mitted, my  Lords,  that  this  House  should 
be  so  lightly  dealt  with,  after  such  a  state- 
ment, now  to  have  the  noble  Viscount 
completely  turning  round  and  changing 
the  course  of  the  Government  and  the 
House  ?  Such  a  degree  of  inconsistency, 
of  political  tergiversation,  of  total,  un- 
blushing abandonment  of  principle,  never, 
I  verily  believe,  was  exhibited  by  any  set 
of  public  men  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Noble  Lords  opposite  may  be  sa- 
tisfied, it  may  suit  their  views  and  con- 
venience to  retain  their  places  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  and  to  throw  overboard,  not 
only  their  principles,  biit  the  well-being 
and  peace  of  the  country ;  although,  my 
Lords,  I  say  this  may  suit  their  conve- 
nience, yet  I  say  this  country,  and  more 
particularly  Ireland,  will  look  with  a  de- 
gree of  alarm  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed.  My  Lords,  if  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  stated,  during  the  early 
progress  of  this  measure,  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
was  necessary,   I  should  have  been  con- 
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tented  to  trast  the  maintenance  of  peace 
to  the  same  individuals;  but  when  we 
find  the  whole  Cabinet  declaring  their 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  ab- 
solutely necessary, — I  say,  it  is  a  degree 
of  political  baseness,  and  a  degree  of  de- 
sertion of  principle  that  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which,  Il)elieve,  will  create  the 
greatest  alarm  and  astonishment  through- 
out the  empire.  It  is  only  a  few  nights 
ago,  that  the  noble  Earl,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  stated,  or  at  least  in- 
sinuated, that  he  had  been  grossly  and 
basely  betrayed  by  some  hon.  member  of 
the  Administration.  Well,  then,  I  say,  it 
is  due  to  the  present  Administration — 
composed,  as  it  is  now,  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals— I  say,  my  Lords,  it  is  due  to 
their  honour  and  integritVi  ihat  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  that  noble  Earl  alluded, 
should  be  held  up  to  universal  scorn,  fn 
an  early  part  of  the  Session,  when,  with 
regard  to  a  portion  of  the  Irish  constitu- 
ency, it  was  stated  that  an  individual  had 
acted  like  a  traitor — all  knew  what  course 
was  pursued.  Every  man  insisted  on  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  declaring  to  whom 
that  allusion  was  made;  and  the  same 
coarse  ought  to  be  followed  with  regard 
to  the  present  Government.  A  statement 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  who  was 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed — that  an  indi- 
vidual had  clandestinely,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  communicated  and  corre- 
sponded with  others  with  respect  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  noble  Earl  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  post.  It  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  the  Government,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  so  acted,  should  be  pointed 
out.  I  have  risen,  my  Lords,  with  more 
than  usual  surprise,  and  have  expressed 
myself  with  more  than  usual  warmth  ;  but 
when  it  has  been  declared  by  those  to 
whose  guidance  the  welfare  of  the  country 
is  intrusted,  that  they  mean  to  abandon 
that  measure  which,  a  few  days  ago,  they 
•aid  was  absolutely  necessary,  there  was 
every  excuse  for  speaking  with  more  than 
usual  warmth,  as  no  hope  or  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  them. 

Lord  WharncUffe  said,  when  Ministers 
recommended  to  their  Lordships  to  extend 
the  duration  of  this  severe  act,  they  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  justify  such  a 
proceeding  but  the  extreme  necessity  of 
the  case.    They  stated,  that  their  feelings 
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were  opposed  to  it,  but  that  their  duty 
compelled  them  to  bring  it  forward.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bill  was  introduced ;  that 
clause  which  related  to  courts-martial  hav- 
ing been  omitted.  No  objection  was  made 
to  that  alteration,  because  Ministers  stated 
that  they  had  good  grounds  for  leaving  it 
out.  With  respect  to  certain  other  clauses, 
they  had  been  told  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  pass  a  Bill  of 
this  description,  without  those  clauses. 
What,  then,  was  the  situation  in  which 
they  now  stood  ?  Why,  they  were  given 
to  understand,  that  a  Bill  was  to  be  in- 
troduced elsewhere,  excluding  those  par- 
ticular, and,  as  they  had  been  told,  most 
necessary,  clauses.  How,  then,  could  the 
noble  Viscount  think,  that  their  Lordships 
were  to  be  thus  turned  round,  without  ob- 
servation or  remonstrance?  Were  they 
on  one  day  to  be  called  on  to  pass  a  Bill, 
and  on  another  day  to  be  required  not  to 
pass  the  same  Bill,  without  any  reason 
having  been  assigned  for  such  an  altera- 
tion?— without  any  history  having  been 
laid  before  them  with  respect  to  the'  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place,  connected 
with  so  great  a  change?  All  that  their 
Lordships  knew  of  the  business  was  this : 
— First  of  all  they  were  told,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  application  was  made  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  a  Bill 
to  renew  the  expiring  law  ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship was  described  as  entertaining  a  very 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Afterwards,  in  the  month  of  June — the 
20th  of  June,  he  believed — in  conse- 
quence of  some  communication  from  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet — [The  Lord  Chan- 
cellar:  No.]  Certainly  he  so  under- 
stood it — but,  at  all  events,  some  person 
connected  with  the  Government  here, 
made  a  communication  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  communication,  which  referred,  not  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  situation 
of  parties  in  this  country,  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant had  said,  on  re-consideration, 
"  Well,  if  by  taking  this  course  you  goin 
the  end  you  speak  of,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do  without  those  clauses."  The  noble 
Earl,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion, referred  again  to  the  Lord-lieutenant; 
and  he,  having  once  more  considered  the 
subject,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  with  those 
clauses.  It  would  be  wrong  for  that 
House  to  force  any  measure  of  this  de- 
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Bcription  on  Ministers.  But  Ministers, 
unoer  existing  circumstances,  were  bound 
to  tell  their  Lardships,  not  only  tbeir  rea- 
sons for  their  present  conduct,  but  they 
ought  also  to  lay  before  the  House  a  full 
statement  of  everything  which  Had 'taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  subject.  He 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  argument  made 
use  of  by  a  noble  Lord  on  a  former  night, 
tliat  the  House  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intermediate  steps  which  Ministers 
might  have  taken  wiih  reference  to  any 
measure,  if  it  were  ultimately  passed.  But 
if,  after  a  measure  was  brought  in,  and 
forwarded  to  an  advanced  stage,  their 
Lordships  were  told  to  veer  about,  and  not 
to  pass  It,  by  nearly  the  same  persons,  too, 
who  had  introduced  it,  the  case  was  ex- 
tremely different;  and  a  public  coromu* 
nication  of  the  facts  which  induced  the 
change  of  opinion  became  necessary. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  must  say, 
that  if  the  Bill  were  brought  up  from  the 
other  House  without  these  clauses,  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  pass  through  one 
stage,  without  endeavouring  to  re-instate 
them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  having 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  in  no 
very  measured  language — language,  how- 
ever, at  which  be  was  not  astonished — 
language  which  he  received  with  the  most 
perfect  calmness,  and,  without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  the  noble  Earl  or  to 
their  Lordships,  with  the  most  entire  in- 
difference; facts  had  been  assumed,  and 
conclusions  had  been  drawn,  that  aston- 
ished him  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
assertions  he  had  ever  heard  made  in  that 
House.  It  was  said  before  a  House 
gifted  with  a  correct  recollection,  he  ap- 
prehended, of  what  had  passed  there  a 
few  days  before, — it  was  ventured  to  be 
said,  in  the  presence  of  the  colleagues  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  was  lately  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  (and  no  man 
felt  the  loss  of  his  presence  on  this  occa- 
sion more  than  he  aid) ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  heard  what  passed — in 
the  presence  of  his  own  colleagues — and 
in  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor*s)  presence, 
who  must  of  necessity  have  heard  all  that 
had  passed  on  this  subject,  his  official 
duties  in  that  House  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble that  it  could  be  otherwise — in  the  face 
of  all  this,  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  Earl, 
that  that  was  said  by  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  not  one  tittle  of  which  he 
ever  uttered — nothing  resembling  which 


he  ever  expressed — ^nothing  oomiog  within 
sight  of  wfkich,  or  anything  like  it,  dkl  he 
ever  state; — it  was  asserted,    that    his 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  be  had  been 
betrayed  by  some  person  on  this  side  of 
the  water.     Betrayed  1    did  he  use  the 
word  betray  ?    [Earl  Wkkhw :  The  word 
was  not  "  betrayed."] — Oh  1  the  word  was 
not  betrayed ;  then,  he  supposed,  it  was 
nothing  for  the  noble  Earl  to  use  a  word 
which  fixed  upon  a  man  in  office,  no  mat- 
ter whether  high  or  low  in  office,  the  name 
and  character  of  a  traitor.     So  much  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  noble  Earl 
charged  others.    The  noble  Earl,  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  did  not, 
it  appeared,   use  the  word  **  betrayed," 
but   be  had  used  words  which  implied 
that  he  had  been  betrayed.     If  that  were 
the  case,   then   he  requested   the  noble 
Earl  to  tell  him  what  those  words  were,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  if  he  could  place 
such  a  construction  on  them.     He  cer- 
tainly knew  that  his  noble  friend  meant, 
and  could  mean,  no  such  thing.     It  was 
admitted,  that  it  had  been  falsely  stated, 
and  the  statement  was  made  apparently 
to  facilitate  attacks  upon  other  persons ; 
it  was  admitted,  that  it  was  untruly  as- 
serted, that  his  noble  friend  had  said  that 
he  was  **  betrayed."    Then,  he  asked, 
what  were  the  words  on  which  the  impli- 
cation was  founded,  he,  at  the  saoie  time, 
asserting  that  his  noble  friend  never  used 
any  word,  or  expression,  or  colour  of  ex- 
pression, that  implied  that  he  bad  been 
betrayed?     He  knew  his  noble   friend's 
feeling.     He  lamented  what  had  passed, 
and   he  expressed   his  disapproval  of  a 
communication  which  had  been  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  office  to  one  who  was  not 
in  office.     He  had  stated  his  ignorance  of 
the  transaction,  and  declared  that,  if  he 
had  known  it  at  the  time,  he  would  have 
prevented  it;  but  he  never  said  anything 
to  warrant  the  assertion   that  he  com- 
plained of  the  colour — of  the  tincture — of 
treachery  in  tlie   proceeding.     Then  the 
noble  Earl,  to  make  his  incorrectness  of 
statement  more  flagrant,  and  to  level  his 
charge  at  a  higher  quarter,  said,  that  it 
was  some  individual  in  the  Cabinet  whom 
his  noble  friend  alluded  to,  as  having  be- 
trayed him.     But  everybody  knew,  that 
the  individual  alluded  to  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Cabinet.     The  gentleman  to 
whom  allusion  was  made,  was  the  Chief 
Secretary   for   Ireland.      [A   noble  Lord 
said:    No;   the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer.] — Ohl  that  waa  a  mistake. 
The  Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
never  had  any  such  communication  as  that 
referred  to.  But,  suppose  there  had  been 
a  communication  between  this  and  the 
other  side  of  the  water ;  all  that  his  noble 
friend  had  said  amounted  to  this — that 
there  had  been  such  a  communication, 
and,  as  he  understood  it,  that  it  had  be- 
gotten in  the  mind  of  the  Lord«lieutenant 
a  different  feeling  towards  this  measure, 
with  respect  to  certain  proceedings  here. 
Now,  this  matter  must  rest  on  the  communi- 
cation between  a  Gentleman  in  office  and  a 
Gentleman  not  in  office.  That  was  stated 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
waa  referred  to  here  by  his  noUe  friend. 
He  stated  these  as  well-known  facts,  and 
he  wondered  how  they  could  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl,  who  was 
generally  so  accurate  and  so  courteous. 
With  respect  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Wharnclifie),  he  should  be  ready  to  meet 
him  in  the  progress  of  this  Bill,  should  it 
come  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  OB  any  measure  which  they 
might  adopt  there.  All  he  should  say 
waa,  that  when  hia  noble  friend  and  others 
complained  of  the  treatment  which  this 
House  had  received  from  his  Majesty's 
Government,  it  would  be  well  if  they 
would  look  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  aort  of  a  com- 
plaint would  be  made,  if  Ministers  had 
attempted  to  carry  this  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  without  these  three  clauaes  ?  He 
ahould  like  to  know  in  what  sort  of  a 
situation  would  Ministers  be  placed  if, 
atlemptmg  so  to  carry  it,  they  were  out- 
voted by  those  who  supported  those  three 
clauaes  ?  How  would  they  be  situated  if 
their  Lordships  who  were  individually 
pledged  to  retain  those  three  clauses  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Bill  wasseut  down  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  with  them — 
where,  he  would  say,  on  his  responsibility 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House,  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  repeal  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, 
aa  to  hope  to  preserve  those  three  clauses. 
He  should  like  to  know,  in  that  case, 
whether  a  charge  would  not  be  brought 
against  the  Ministers  for  endeavouring  to 
create  a  collision  between  that  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  If  he  had 
advised  such  a  course,  or  taken  such  a 
one,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  justify 
hia  conduct,  as  he  thought    he    could 


justify  it  at  present.  He  admitted,  that 
the  course  the  Ministers  had  determined 
on,  proceeded  from  the  assumption  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  measure  would  be 
met  in  another  place,  and  he  certainly 
thought  none  of  their  Lordships  would 
suppose  that  the  objectionable  clausescould 
be  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklou)  understood  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  Earl,  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  to  be,  that  an 
individual  member  of  his  Cabinet  did,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  communi- 
cate with  the  Lc^d-lieu tenant  of  Ireland. 
The  denial  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
did  not  alter  to  the  extent  of  one  iota  the 
impreaaion  on  his  mind  as  to  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He 
could  recollect  that  ataiement  as  well  aa 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  he  waa 
sure  that  his  version  of  it  was  the  correct 
one.  He  possessed  not,  indeed,  the  same 
powers  of  sarcasm  and  of  eloquence  as 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He  was  not 
as  able  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was, 
to  say  one  thing  one  day  and  another 
thing  another  day;  but  he  was  equally 
capable  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  of 
carrying  in  his  recollection  an  important 
and  a  striking  fact,  and  he  would  assert 
again,  that  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the 
head  of  hia  Majesty'a  Government  did 
make  the  statement  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  had  attributed  to  him.  He 
would  maintain,  that  the  noble  Earl's  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  he  had  mentioned . 
The  noble  Earl  did  make  that  statement, 
and  he  further  added,  that  the  moment  he 
discovered  that  such  a  correspondence 
had  been  going  on  with  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  he  loat  not  a  post  in  writing 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  telling  him  not  to 
mind  the  influence  which  his  decision 
might  have  on  the  opinions  of  individuals 
here,  but  to  form  his  judgment  solely  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  That 
was  the  impression  at  the  time — that  still 
was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  as  to 
what  the  noble  Earl  then  said.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was 
very  ready  in  contradicting  his  assertion. 
Now,  he  would  beg  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  just  for  a  moment  to  compare  his 
speech  on  a  former  occasion  upon  this 
Bill—that  speech  in  which  he  stated  that 
those  three  clauses  were  the  best  part  of 
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the  Bill,  and  that  in  hit  opinion  the  Bill 
onght  not  to  be  pasted  withoot  them.  Let 
him  compare  that  tpeech  with  the  speech 
he  had  made  thit  evenings  and  then  let 
him 

" to  fupper  with  what  appetite  be  might" 

The  Lard  ChoMcelhr  taid,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  a  peculiar  felicity  in  being 
inaccurate  in  the  ttatementt  he  made. 
He  did  not  tay  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
wilfully  inaccurate,  for  there  was  no  one 
who  heard  the  noble  Earl  who  must  not 
feel  convinced  that  he  believed  what  he 
said ;  but  that  did  not  render  hit  atsertions 
the  more  accurate  or  the  more  true.  The 
House  had  a  sample  of  the  noble  Earl's 
accuracy  of  recollection  in  the  version  he 
had  given  of  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  his  noble  friend  the  late 
bead  of  hit  Majesty's  Government.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  every  one  who 
had  heard  that  statement  would  concur 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  more  com(4eteiy  and  totally  inaccurate 
than  the  noble  Earl's  version  of  it.  But 
the  noble  Earl  had  given  them  another 
notable  sample  of  his  powers  of  memory. 
The  noble  Earl  asserted  that  he  (the  Loid 
Chancellor)  had  said  in  a  former  speech 
on  this  Bill,  that  those  three  dpiuses  were 
the  best  parts  of  the  Bill,  and  that  with* 
out  them  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  passed. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  said  no  such 


that  any  communication  of  the  kind 
alluded  to  had  taken  pUMse  between  any 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  CatMuet  and 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Hit 
noble  friend  certainly  said,  that  there  had 
been  communicationt  of  the  kind  from 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  he  particularly 
pointed  to  one  individual  quarter. 

The  Duke  of  Wellmgtfm  said,  that  it 
was  rather  strange,  after  Ministers  had 
thought  fit  to  bring  this  measure  forward, 
the  tame  Ministers,  with  the  eiception  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Qrey),  should  an- 
nounce to  the  House,  through  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  such  a  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  [Tlie 
Lard  Chancellar :  Impossible  now.]  He 
recollected  that  the  noble  Earl  lately  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  in 
the  statement  which  he  made  to  the  House 
on  bringing  forward  this  Bill,  strongly 
urged  upon  their  Lordsliips  the  uecettity 
of  retaining  thote  dautet.  In  thai  oprakm 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack on  that  occation  concurred,  and  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  himtelf  particu- 
larly stated  that  he  would  not  consent 
that  the  Bill  should  past  withoot  thote 
clautet.  On  that  occation  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  rote  in  hit  place,  and  with 
all  the  eloquence  that  t)elonged  to  him 
said,  that  he  considered  thote  clautet  of 
the    Bill  ettentially  necettary,  and    he 


thing.     His  opinion  with  regard  to  them    pointed  out  the  hardship    which   would 


was  so  directly  the  reverse,  that  when  the 
Bill  was  about  being  brought  in,  he  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  that  they  should  be 
left  out,  and  in  fact  he  had  conferred  with 
a  noble  Lord  on  the  leaving  them  out,  on 
the  consideration  that  they  were  not  ne- 
cessary, that  they  would  not  be  of  use. 
But  this  he  then  felt,  and  he  would  admit 
he  still  felt,  that  it  was  not  a  fair  thing, 
when  they  pressed  so  heavily  in  this  mea- 
sure on  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  he  would 
admit,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it  was 
not  a  fair  thing,  that  it  was  not  a  right 
thing,  if  they  had  the  choice  led  to  them, 
not  to  press  as  heavily  on  the  meetings  in 
Dublin  as  on  the  meetings  of  the  poor  in- 
fatuated peasantry  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  had  never  said,  that  those  clauses 
were  the  only  part  of  the  Bill  that  ought 
to  pass.  As  to  what  the  noble  Earl  said 
with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  friend,  late  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would 
again  deny,  that  his  noble  friend  had  said 


exist  if  they  were  to  prevent  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  from  going  out  at  nignt,and  at 
the  same  time  allow  those  pertont  in 
Dublin  to  meet  who  by  their  agitation  and 
inflammatory  proceedingtexcited  the  lower 
ordert  of  their  countrymen  to  outrage  and 
insubordination.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  require  more  ingenuity  than 
even  he  potsessed,  though  he  was  much 
distinguished  for  ingenuity  in  that  House, 
to  convince  their  Lordships  that  when  he 
stated  that  he  would  support  those  clauses, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Bill,  he 
thought  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
such  a  Bill  passing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
distinctly  told  them  that  they  could  not 
carry  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  let  their  Lordships  just  see 
what  this  Bill  was,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  said  they  could  not  carry  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  must  say, 
that  he  for  one  would  be  far  from  desiring 
that  that  House  should  press  upon  his 
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Majesty's  Ministers  aoy  measure  which 
they  should  not  think  proper.  He  was 
ignorant,  however,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  wished  to  press  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
that  they  did  not  think  proper.  But,  as 
he  had  said  already,  let  their  Lordships 
first  look  at  what  the  measure  in  question 
was,  and  what  was  intended  by  it.  They 
would  then  see  what  had  been  done  by 
the  noble  Earl  late  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  what  had  been  left 
undone,  in  consequence  of  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  appeared  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland  had  sent  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion here  on  the  subject.  It  appeared 
from  that  information  that  the  outrages 
which  disturbed  Ireland  had,  since  this 
Act  had  been  in  force,  been  diminished  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  three- fifths  upon 
the  whole,  on  a  comparison  of  three  months 
in  1834  with  three  months  in  1833.  An- 
other  consequence  of  the  measure  was, 
that  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the 
toieasure  was  tried-^-in  four  baronies  which 
bad  been  proclaimed,  there  the  acts  of 
criminality  had  been  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  It  further  appeared,  that  the 
unanimous  opinions  of  all  those  persons 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  the  law  into  execution  was, 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  the 
people  themselves  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  renewed — that  the  Magistrates 
were  anxious  that  it  should  be  renewed— 

'  and  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  was 
anxious  that  it  should  be  renewed.  The 
Magistrates  in  their  communications  with 
the  Government  had  expressed  that  view. 
Mr.  Green,  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
where  the  Bill  had  been  in  operation,  had 
told  them,  that  those  parts  of  the  Bill 

-directed  against  political  meetings  were 
essentially  necessary  to  the  utility  of  the 
measure.  Mr.  Green  told  them  so  in 
distinct  terms.  He  would  read  his  words 
to  their  Lordships.  Mr.  Green  said, 
''  There  has  not  been  an  attempt  at  agita- 
tion since  the  county  and  city  of  Kilkenny 
were  proclaimed;  previously,  agitation 
was  the  order  of  the  day."  That  was  a 
proof  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sure where  it  had  been  in  full  force.  What 
were  the  benefits  produced  by  it?  Upon 
that  point  Mr.  Green's  testimony  wqs  to 
the  following;   amount  :*«-**  ThQ   people 
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have  been  and  are  gradually  assuming 
their  habits  of  industry,  as  the  present 
cultivation  of  this  country  shows,  and 
their  manners  are  evidently  changed  for 
the  better  with  those  improvements."  Yet 
this  was  the  Bill  which  their  Lordships 
were  now  told  could  not  be  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Reformed 
House  of  Commons.  This  Bill,  which 
was  so  much  desired  by  all  well-disposed 
persons  in  Ireland — this  Bill,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Ireland — this  Bill,  which  the 
noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  described  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  that  country 
— this  Bill,  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  said  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass 
without  including  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  a  protection  for  the  people  against  the 
agitators ;  this  was  the  Bill  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  now  came  down 
and  told  them,  that  they  could  not  propose 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  through  that  House. 
Was  it  possible  that  their  Lordships  were 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  degradation  ? 
Let  them  just  see  what  was  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  as  to  the  necessity  of 
renewing  this  measure.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  had  read  the  noble  Lord*s 
words  on  a  former  occasion;  but  he  would 
again  refer  to  them,  for  they  were  of 
great  importance  : — **  These  disturbances 
have  been  in  every  instance  excited  and 
inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  ihe  combined 
projects  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain.  I  cannot  employ  words  of  suffi- 
cient strenc^th  to  express  my  solicitude 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  should 
fix  the  deepest  attention  on  the  intimate 
connexion  marked  by  the  strongest 
characters  in  all  these  transactions  be- 
tween the  system  of  agitation  and  its 
inevitable  conseuuence — the  system  of 
combination  leading  to  violence  and 
outrage ;  they  are,  inseparably,  cause  and 
effect;  nor  can  I  (after  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
passing  under  my  view),  by  any  effort  of 
my  understanding,  separate  one  from 
ihe  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  in- 
dissoluble connexion."  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  quote  words  to  their  Lordships 
demonstrating^  more  completely  the  abso- 
lute  necessity  of  passing  this  Bill, 
especially  those  parts  of  it  which  were 
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intonded  to  prevent  that  agitation  which 
was  to  pernicious  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  He  might  quote  many  passages 
from  the  correspondence  to  which  he 
had  referred  to  the  same  efiecti  from  dif- 
ferent persons  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  of  that 
country  without  the  execution  of  this 
measure.  It  was  stated  over  and  over 
again  in  that  correspondence,  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  people  themselves  who 
were  suffering  from  the  excitement  that 
was  resorted  to  by  means  of  public  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved from  such  dangers  by  the  renewal 
of  this  measure,  and  especially  of  the 
clauses  to  which  so  much  reference  had 
been  made.  But  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now  distinctly  told  them  that  they 
could  not  carry  this  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Why  not,  at  all 
event«^  propose  it  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  leave  it  to  that  House  to  pass  or 
reject  it?  Their  Lordships  sent  a  Bill 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session,  in  a  very  different  state  from 
that  in  which  it  was  sent  to  their  Lord- 
ships. Was  there  any  collision  between 
the  two  Houses  in  consequence  of  that  ? 
He  certainly  voted  against  the  measure, 
and  gave  it  all  the  opposition  in  his  power, 
conceiviog  that  it  involved  principles 
inimical  to  the  protection  of  all  property. 
But  the  majority  of  their  Lordships  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  Why,  then,  not  give  this 
measure  the  advantage  pf  trying;  whether 
it  would  be  passed  in  its  present  shape 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  more 
especially  as  it  was  a  measure  approved 
of  by  Government,  and  of  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  particularly  stated  his  marked  appro- 
bation? His  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  had  been  accused  of  misrepre* 
senting  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  must  say,  that 
he  recollected  the  noble  Earl  distinctly 
saying  that  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  had 
written  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  had  stated  to  him,  as  his  advice, 
that  he  should  desire  the  omission  of  those 
clauses  from  the  Bill;  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  had  in  consequence  of  this 
communication  expressed  his  desire  to 
accommodate  the  measure  to  the  views  of 
the  Government  here,  but  that  he  Earl 
Grey  (very  properly,  in  his  opiQion)  wrote 


to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  telling  him  to  con- 
sider the  measure  solely  oo  Irish  grounds, 
and  to  leave  it  to  him  (Earl  Grey)  to 
decide  what  would  be  proper  and  wise  to 
propose  and  what  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  carrying  in  England.  The  noble  Earl 
had  taken  that  subject  into  his  considera- 
tion. He  believed,  that  there  was  no  one 
more  capable  of  judging  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter  than  that 
noble  Earl.  He  decided,  however,  upon 
bringing  in  the  Bill ;  and  he  said>  in  that 
House,  that  he  would  insist  oo  carrying  it 
through.  Yet  the  three  most  important 
clauses  in  the  measure  were  to  be  omitted. 
He  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  bound  by  what  he 
had  said  so  recently  in  reference  to  thoae 
clauses.  When  they  saw,  that  the  protec- 
tion to  person  and  property  which  had 
been  afforded  by  the  measure  iu  Ireland, 
was  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  because  it 
was  alleged  that  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure in  such  a  shape,  he  must  say,  that  he 
could  not  but  tremble  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences that  might  follow  such  a  course 
of  proceeding.  He  would  merely,  in  con- 
clusion, say,  that  if  the  noble  Viscount 
opposite  chose  to  have  another  Bill  instead 
of  that— if  he  chose  to  have  a  Bill  less 
efficient  than  that  which  had  been  intro- 
duced with  his  own  approbation,  no  diffi- 
culty would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
passing  of  such  a  measure  by  nim  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  or  by  any  noble 
Lords  that  he  knew,  but  he  would  tell  the 
noble  Viscount,  and  he  would  tell  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  that  for  such  a  measure 
he  and  they  would  alone  be  responsible. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  observed,  that  the 
orders  of  the  House  had  been  grossly 
infringed  upon  this  occasion.  In  order  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  prevent  collision, 
the  order,  of  course,  was  not  to  refer  di- 
rectly, at  least,  to  proceedings  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  they  had  been  told 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  highest  authority, 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  pass  this  Bill,  as 
it  would  infallibly  be  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Good  God  !  were  their  Lordships  reduced 
to  that  pass,  that  they  were  to  be  merely 
a  Court  of  Registration  for  the  other 
House  of  Parliament?  He  trusted  that 
they  had  not  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
degradation,  though,  if  they  put  their 
seal  to  it|  that  must  bCt  < 
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Viscoant  Melbwrne  said,  that  on  auch 
a  Motion  as  the  present,  he  certainly 
should  not  go  into  a  regular  debate,  such 
as  the  noble  Duke  had  gone  into,  pro- 
ducing documents,  referring  to  papers, 
and  quoting  difierent  authorities  in  re- 
spect to  this  measure.  He  was  sure, 
however,  that  their  Lordships  would 
feel,  that  in  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  and  pledged  undoubtedly  as  he 
was,  quite  as  much  as  his  noble  friend 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to 
this  Bill,  he  was  called  upon  to  address  a 
few  observations  to  their  Lordships  upon 
this  occasion.  '*  The  noble  Earl  opposite, 
(continued  the  noble  Viscount),  in  the 
speech  which  he  has  made  to  your  Lord- 
ships, has  accused  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  Woolsack  of  not  speaking 
with  any  measured  language.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  noble  Earl  has  measured  his 
own  language  in  a  speech  in  which  he  has 
accused  his  Majesty *s  Ministers  of  base- 
ness, of  tergiversation,  and  of  submitting 
to  the  lowest  species  of  indignity  rather 
than  quit  our  places.  I  now  tell  that  noble 
Earl,  as  I  told  him  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  with  him  1  will  not  enter  into  a 
contest  of  insult  and  contumely.  1  could 
call,  I  might  easily  call,  as  hard  names  as 
that  noble  Earl.  1  might  impute  to  him 
base,  and  factious,  and  personal  motives. 
1  might  impute  to  him,  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  two  passions,  the  strongest  that 
human  nature  can  be  actuated  by — morti- 
fied vanity,  and  disappointed  ambition." 
He  would  dismiss  that  subject,  however, 
at  once — he  would  disembarrass  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  allusions  of  an  offensive  or 
personal  character.  He  wished  to  discuss 
this  question  with  that  coolness  and  calm- 
ness which  a  question  of  such  importance 
demanded.  In  all  his  political  experience, 
and  it  was  not  a  short  one,  he  recollected 
no  occasion  where  a  want  of  confidence 
was  expressed  in  the  persons  in  office,  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  persons  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  if  they  felt  as 
strongly  as  several  noble  Lords  had  stated 
they  felt  that  night,  to  bring  the  subject 
by  motion  before  Parliament,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  decide  upon  it. 
That  was  the  fair,  manly,  and  proper  way 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  Parliament. 
But  he  would  say  to  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, was  it  fair — was  it  wise — was  it 
patriotic,  merely  to  try  to  depreciate  those 
whom  they  were  not  prepared  to  remove, 
Und  whoni|  if  they  removed,  they  certainly 


could  not  replace  ?  With  respect  to  the 
question  which  might  be  said  to  be  before 
the  House  on  this  occasion,  he  would  just 
say,  that  when  the  Bill  was  brought  in  by 
his  noble  friend,  the  late  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  did  not  appear  to  htm  neces- 
sary to  add  any  observation  to  those  then 
made  by  his  noble  friend.  He  sat,  how- 
ever, on  that  occasion  by  bis  noble  friend, 
and  as  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, charj^ed  as  he  was  with  the  peculiar 
interests  of^the  country  to  which  that  Bill 
had  reference,  he  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  agreeing  in  the  statement  then 
made  by  his  noble  friend.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  friend  in  thinking,  that  the 
Bill  was  prudent  and  expedient  in  that 
form.  He  still  continued  to  be  of  that 
opinion ;  but  he  did  not  think,  that  the 
portions  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  were  absolutely  necessary.  The 
noble  Duke  had  said,  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  for'  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Ireland :  but  the  noble 
Duke,  in  making  that  statement,  con- 
founded two  parts  of  the  Bill ;  he  con- 
founded those  three  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  which  went  to  prevent,  what,  in 
the  iargon  of  the  present  day,  was  called 
predial  agitation,  but  which  was  more 
properly  designated  nocturnal  outrage  and 
rapine.  He  believed,  however,  that  those 
two  things  were  very  closely  connected. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  there  was 
not  a  necessary  connexion  between  them. 
Undoubtedly,  the  most  efficient  parts  of 
the  Bill  were  those  which  applied  to 
districts  proclaimed,  and  which  prevented 
meetings  in  those  that  were  not  pro- 
claimed. He  would,  however,  have  their 
Lordships  to  recollect  this — that  when  it 
was  clear,  when  it  was  known,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  was,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  he 
could  maintain  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
that  country  without  the  re-enactment  of 
that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  related  to 
political  meetings,  he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Ministers  would  be  justified,  unless 
by  the  fear  of  some  convulsion  or  civil 
war,  in  attempting  to  carry  such  a  mea- 
sure? He  believed  that  that  system  of 
political  meetings  which  had  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  which  probably  would  be 
attempted  to  be  established  there  again, 
and  the  topics  generally  discussed  atthem, 
must  have  the  effect  of  spreading,  if  not 
of  producing,  discontent  in  that  coantryi 
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and  he  had  do  doubt  that  they  led  to  those 
outrages  which  so  deeply  aod  lamentably 
disturbed  that  portion  of  the  empire.  But 
when  it  was  known,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  however  that 
opinion  was  produced^  or  upon  whatever 
grounds  it  was  founded — when  it  was 
known,  he  repeated,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was,  that 
that  portion  of  the  Bill  might  be  dispensed 
with,  would  it  be  wise  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  force  those  powers 
on  the  Government  of  Ireland,  which, 
whether  justly  or  not,  whether  properly  or 
improperly,  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
Government?  He  was  sure  that  their 
Lordships,  upon  reflection,  would  see  that 
there  was  no  other  course  for  the  Govern- 
ment now  to  pursue,  than  to  propose  the 
Bill  to  Parliament  without  the  clauses. 
He  would  beg  their  Lordships  to  consider, 
that  tlie  opinion  given  by  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  had  produced  an  im- 
pression, not  only  on  the  public  mind — 
not  only  on  the  minds  of  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  it  had  pro- 
duced a  change  of  opinion  in  certain 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government — 
he  alluded  to  those  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net who  had  opposed  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  had 
only  assented  to  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Bill,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues.  He  need 
scarcely  say,  that  his  noble  friend,  the 
Chaitrellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  one  of 
those  persons.  Thut  fact  brought  the 
whole  of  this  matter  to  a  short  issue.  He 
begged  their  I«ordships  to  attend  to  it,  and 
to  observe  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  If  he  had  not  attended  to  the 
call  which  his  Sovereign  made  upon  him — 
if  he  should  have  been  justified  in  leaving 
his  Sovereign  without  a  Ministry,  and  the 
country  without  an  Administration,  be- 
cause be  felt  thai  he  could  not  obtain  those 
powers  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
because,  if  those  powers  were  to  be  con- 
tinued, he  saw  an  insuperable  difficulty  of 
forming  an  united  Adminiittration,  —  if 
upon  these  grounds  he  should  have  been 
justified  in  not  attending  to  the  call  of  his 
Sovereign,  he  admitted  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to,  their  Lordships'  condemnation. 
But  if  he  was  right  in  accepting  the  Com- 
mission of  his  Sovereign,  upon  the  terms 
of  making  the  concession  in  question — a 
concession  very  unwillingly  made  on  his 
part— but  which  irresistible  circumstances 


seemed  to  render  absolutely  neoessary, — 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was  right 
in  accepting  the  Commission  of  bis  Sove* 
reign,  then  he  had  a  right  to  call  apon 
their  Lordships,  not  only  for  a  fair  bear- 
ing  and  kind  mdulgeoce,  but,  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign  and  of  his  country,  to  call 
upon  them,  as  far  as  their  conscieooet 
would  permit,  for  their  assistance  and  sop- 
port.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  said, 
that  Ministers  had  sacrificed  the  interetta 
of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  their  places.  He  fell 
strongly  the  observation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  he  should  indeed  feel  deeply  grieved 
if  any  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  Ireland 
should  be  the  result,  which  he  was  ready 
to  admit  mi^ht  probably  be  the  rasvit, 
from  passing  the  Bill  in  the  form  proposed. 
He  would  say,  however,  that  should  thoaa 
evils  arise,  should  those  meetings  be  re- 
newed, and  should  that  agitation  again  be 
resorted  to  in  that  country,  and  slioutd  it 
assume  anything  like  a  threatening  magni- 
tude, his  Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
should  they  then  conduct  the  councils  of 
their  Sovereign,  would  at  any  hazard,  and 
no  matter  how  un propitious  the  season 
might  be,  call  Parliament  together  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  such  evils,  and  they 
would  advise  his  Majesty  to  throw  himself 
upon  that  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  those  powers  and  those  means 
which  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  exigency. 

The  Duke  of  Bvckingham  said,  that  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  were  not 
bound  by  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl  late  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry, 
but  they  were  certainly  bound  by 
their  own  words,  and  their  own  words 
could  be  produced  in  favour  of  that  Bill 
which  now  stood  for  a  third  reading  in 
that  House.  Their  Lordships  should  call 
upon  thrm  for  an  explanation  how  it  hap- 
pened that  so  recently  as  ten  days  ago 
they  entertained  one  opinion,  and  thai 
they  now  entertained  directly  the  reverse. 
The  bill  which  Ministers  had  given  up 
was  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  it  should  not  have  been 
abandoned.  They  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House  would  be  glad  to  support  an 
Administration  conducted  upon  pure 
and  honest  principles.  Could  they  now 
boast  to  Europe  that  they  had  an  Ad- 
ministration that  was  founded  upon 
honest  and  honourable  principles?  Let 
the   transactions  of  the  last  ten  days 
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answer  that  question.  It  appeared  from 
the  statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
in  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  Bill. 
Why  did  he  not  then  resign  ?  Instead  of 
doing  that,  he  told  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  go  and  consult  with  the  prime 
agitator  <yf  that  country,  but  to  take  care 
not  to  commit  himself.  The  noble  Lord 
communicated  with  the  Minister  for  Ire- 
land, who  was  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
0*Connell.  He  heard  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  cry  '*  Order"  but  he  meant 
no  offence  in  naming  that  learned  person. 
It  was  well  known,  that  the  communica- 
tion was  made  to  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  merely  meant  to 
intimate,  that  Lord  Althorp  had  never 
done  what  the  noble  Duke  imputed  to 
him. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham :  What  then 
happened  ?  Why,  that  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
was,  he  would  not  say  betrayed,  but  cer- 
tainly deceived.  That  noble  Earl  himself 
had  distinctly  said,  that  confidence  had 
been  reposed  where  it  never  should  have 
been  placed.  By  whom  was  that  confidence 
reposed?  By  the  Minister  for  Ireland, 
authorized  to  do  so  by  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
In  whom  did  he  repose  that  confidence  ? 
In  the  prime  arch-agitator  of  Ireland. 
The  noble  Earl,  the  moment  that  he  found 
he  had  been  deceived,  resigned  his  office. 
What  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  ?  When  that  noble  Earl 
brought  in  the  Bill,  they  cheered  him  in 
his  progress,  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  enterprise.  But  now — one  week, 
one  little  week  had  followed — the  noble 
Earl  had  gone  to  his  political  sepulture, 
and  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack were  ready  to  bring  in  a  measure 
quite  different  from  that  for  which  they 
cheered  the  noble  Earl  when  he  intro- 
duced it.  The  country  would  require  an 
explanation  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  thus  acted  in  contradiction 
to  his  own  speeches.  Was  it  through 
fear  of  Mr.  O'Connell  that  Ministers  had 
acted  so  ?  Let  them  speak  out,  and  let  it 
be  known  whether  that  agitator  was  the 
real  Minister  of  Ireland.  Did  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  suppose  that  a  short  speech, 
or  one  debate  on  the  subject,  could  settle 
the  question  ?  He  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  did.  The  noble  Lord  might 
faocji  that  he  bad  buried  the  noble  &irl 


lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but 
he  was  also  mistaken  upon  that  point. 
The  noble  Earl's  spirit  would  arise»  and 
scare  some  of  the  present  dignified  occu- 
pants from  their  arm-chairs,  would  dis- 
turb the  noble  Viscount  in  his  slumbers, 
and  internipt  the  festivities  of  the  noUe 
and  learned  Lord  upon  the  Woolsack, 
when  he  may  attempt  to  forget  the  history 
with  '  pottle-deep  potations '  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  Administration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  rose, 
but— 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  rose,  and 
said,  "  Pray  stop  a  little  moment :"  the 
noble  Duke  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House,  roust  be  conversant  with  the 
dialect  adopted  in  some  alehouse,  with 
which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  un- 
acquainted. He  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  the  noble  Duke  elsewhere,  but 
never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  the 
alehouse,  where  the  noble  Duke  must 
have  been  so  often  in  order  to  have 
picked  up  the  terms  of  his  slang 
dictionary. 

The  Earl  of  WickUno  rose  to  order. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham:  Let  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  go  on  ;  do  not  in- 
terrupt him.  I  shall  take  anything  that 
may  fall  from  him  with  perfect  coolness. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  rose  to  order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  Oh,  then,  I 
shan't  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject ;  noble  Lords 
need  not  rise  to  order ;  as  I  am  inter- 
rupted, I  have  done. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  he 
spoke  to  order  from  the  plain  and  sincere 
wish  that  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  their 
Lordships'  House  might  be  maintained. 
This  was  his  sole  motive  in  rising  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  their  Lordships,  and  he 
put  it  to  them  whether,  for  the  sake  of 
their  dignity,  it  was  not  much  better  that 
there  should  be  no  explanation  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
and  no  reply  or  counter-explanation  from 
the  noble  Duke.  He  appealed  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House,  and  of  the  noble 
Lords  themselves,  and  asked  them  whether 
this  would  not  be  the  better  course? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  again  rose ;  but, 
before  he  resumed  his  address, 

The  Marquess  of  Cianricarde,  rose  to 
order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Earl  behind^ him  had  taken  him  at 
his  word  when  he  said  be  should  not 
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troubia  the  Houie  with  anything  further 
on  (be  tabject,  it  would  have  been  quite 
M  well.  He  meant  to  lay  nothing  more. 
"  Don't  jou " 

The  Marqueaa  of  Londonderry  :  I  rise 
to  order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  This  is  not  the 
way  to  preserve  order. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  again 
rose  to  order. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  If  the  noble 
Marquess  had  attended  to  the  progress  of 
the  discussion,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  question  was,  whether  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  to  be  allowed  to  explain  in  re- 
ference to  the  noble  Duke's  observations 
on  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  This  was  the  Hrst  time  he 
had  ever  heard  that  it  was  at  all  fair, 
e^cially  in  a  court  of  justice— >and  their 
Lordships'  House  was  a  Court  of  Justice 
-^nay,  the  highest  in  the  realm — to  listen 
to  the  attack  upon  a  noble  Peer ;  but  the 
instant  an  explanation  or  defence  was 
offered,  to  stifle  it  in  the  birth  with 
speeches  to  order,  or  other  equally  unfair 
interruptions.  When  interrupted,  he  was 
speaking  in  explanation,  in  reference  to 
the  noble  Duke's  most  extraordinary  at- 
tack upon  him.  If  the  noble  Duke's  speech 
were  intended  as  a  joke,  he  was  ready 
to  receive  it  in  good -humour— quite  as 
ready  as  any  of  their  Lordships ;  but  if  it 
were  really  meant  as  a  serious  charge, 
then  he  should  not  hesitate  to  say  of  it, 
that  it  was  as  gross  and  unwarrantable,  as 
utterly  and  completely  devoid  of  founda- 
tion, as  any,  the  most  untrue,  assertion  or 
insinuation  that  had  ever  been  made  by 
any  individual  whatsoever.  He  entirely 
believed,  however,  that  the  noble  Duke's 
remark  was  meant  jocularly  and  quite  in 
good  humour,  and  accordingly  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  so. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  say  the  allusion  was 
from  Shakspeare,  and  he  intended  it  in 
perfect  good  humour. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  nodded,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  ready  to  take  the  matter 
in  that  way  -,  and  the  scene  terminated. 

The  Marquess  of  Lanedown  reminded 
their  Lordships,  that  the  whole  debate 
was  essentially  irregular  in  its  nature, 
arising  as  it  did  upon  the  question  of  ad- 
journment. It  was  highly  objectionable, 
on  such  a  question,  to  go  into  debate  on 
the  subject  of  documents  that  had  passed 
between  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 


and  the  Government,  which  would  be 
proper  matter  of  discussion  when  the 
measure  to  which  those  documents  related 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Hoose.  He 
did  not  rise  to  answer  the  noble  Duke,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  following  him  into,  not 
one,  but  many,  unintentional  rois-stale* 
ments  of  facts  with  which  the  noble  Duke's 
speech  abounded;  but  he  willingly  reserved 
himself,  till  that  larger  and  more  ample 
speech,  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Wharndiffe)  had  announced  that  he 
should  pronounce  on  a  future  occasion, 
when  he  would  endeavour  to  answer  the 
noble  Lord  in  reference  to  this  or  any 
other  subject.  However,  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  allow  this,  call  it  debate  or 
conversation,  to  conclude  without  offering 
his  testimony  as  a  careful  and  deeply  in- 
terested witness,  on  the  subject  of  an 
allegation,  the  most  unfounded,  upon 
which  the  whole  debate  was  made  to  rest 
— ^he  meant  the  allegation,  that  the  noble 
£arl  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  declared  that  '*  he  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  members  of  his  Cdbinet.''  The 
noble  Earl  never  said  '*  he  had  been  be- 
trayed,"—never  used  the  term  ••  member 
of  his  Cabinet."  He  said  this  as  a  deeply 
interested  auditor  on  the  occasion,  and 
one  who  had  closely  watched  what  then 
passed ;  for,  much  as  their  Lordships  bad 
been  interested  and  affected  by  his  noble 
friend's  never-to-be-forgotten  speech,  he 
had  an  additional  reason  for  attentively 
collecting  and  weighing  every  word  of  it, 
because  it  was  that  speech  which  influenced 
his  conduct  in  remaining  in  office  ;  for  he 
roost  solemnly  declared,  that  had  his  noble 
friend  stated  '*  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  Qoembers  of  his  Cabinet,"  with 
that  member  he  certainly  would  not  have 
continued  to  sit ;  and  if  it  could  now  be 
made  to  appear  that  such  was  the  noble 
Earl's  declaration  (which  he  was  sure  was 
quite  impossible),  of  that  Cabinet  he  would 
then  immediately  declare  himself  no 
longer  a  member.  His  great  object,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  noble  friend,  was  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  in 
connexion  with  the  passingof  the  Coercion, 
or  more  justly  speaking,  the  Protection 
Bill  *,  and  he  had  always  declared,  that 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  that  tran- 
quillity must  be  the  leading  consideration 
of  Government.  Not  wishing  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  silence  he  happened  to 
observe  in  the  previous  debate,  he  now 
came  forward  openly  to  declare,  that  bo 
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did  not  fail  to  attach  as  much  importance 
as  his  noble  friend  on  the  Woolsack  to 
the  three  clauses  of  the  Coercion  Bill ; 
he  was  also  bound  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  When  noble  Lords 
talked  of  that  revelation  which  by  an 
unfortunate  indiscretion  had  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  Bill,  and  when  they 
talked  of  the  possibility  of  still  inducing 
the  House  of  Commons  to  assent  to  the 
measure  in  its  present  shape,  he  asked 
whether  they  thought  this  a  Bill  which  it 
was  desirable  to  pass  through  the  Com^ 
mons  by  a  bare  and  narrow  majority  ? 
This  was  a  measure  conferring  extraordi- 
nary powers  on  the  Government,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  it  should  receive  the 
assent  of  a  large  majority.  He  put  it  to 
noble  Lords  whether,  after  the  whole 
extent  of  the  indiscretion  came  to  be 
known,  and  it  was  not  known  at  the  time 
of  the  former  discussion,  and  when  it  was 
communicated  to  a  reformed  House,  or 
indeed  to  any  House  of  Parliament,  that 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  did  not  now  re- 
quire all  the  powers  of  the  Act  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  —  he 
asked  their  Lordships  whether  it  was  as- 
tonishing that,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  should  exist  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (and  he  reverenced  the  feeling)  a 
desire  to  try  the  experiment  to  that  extent 
which  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
willing  to  accept  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  carried  on,  omitting 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  did  not  apply 
to  actual  agitation  or  disturbance,  but  to 
the  original  cause  of  these,  which  cause 
was  not  at  this  moment  in  action.  When 
he  said,  that  he  reverenced  the  feeling 
which  would  lead  to  a  trial  of  a  mitigated 
Coercion  Bill,  let  him  not  be  misunder- 
stood. He  believed,  that  if,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  which  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  appeared  of  late  disposed 
to  form, — ^namely,  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable, judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  the  non-existence  of  dan- 
gerous agitation  at  present,  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  country  without  the  full 

Kwers  of  the  Coercion  Bill — if  the  Lord- 
utenant  should  prove  to  be  deceived  in 
that  opinion,  he  believed,  as  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate  last 
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Parliament  together,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  same  determination  to 
protect  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  would 
not  hesitate  to  confer  on  the  Government 
powers  calculated  to  put  down,  not  only 
the  effect  but  the  cause  of  disturbance, 
when  called  into  action.  It  was  in  that 
confidence,  and  acting  on  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  Government,  and  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  ensure  the  Coercion  Bill  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  gave  his  consent  to 
a  deviation  from  the  course  originally 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  and  was  willing 
to  try  the  experiment  as  to  the  least  degree 
of  extraordinary  power  by  means  of  which 
public  tranquillity  could  be  preserved.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  determined  to  up- 
hold the  peace  of  the  country,  by  the 
unhappy  clauses  in  question,  if  called  on 
by  circumstances  which  required  thehr 
application.  W*hen  disturbances,  the 
effect  of  agitation,  had  been  put  down, 
let  him  see  their  cause  revive,  and  he 
would  be  ready  to  join  in  calling  on  Par- 
liament to  put  it  down.  But  that  cause 
was  not  now  in  action,  and  it  had  been 
stated  in  the  name  of  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
that  it  was  not,  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
it  would  be  revived.  [A  Noble  Lord: 
Where  has  he  stated  it?]  He  had  not 
asserted  that  there  was  any  document  in 
which  that  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
was  stated,  but  it  was  known  that  such 
was  the  Lord-lieutenant's  opinion.  But 
if  the  impression  now  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous,  let  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment do  their  duty,  and  act  as  circum- 
stances should  appear  to  require. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  could 
not  understand  how  the  noble  Lord  could 
originally  be  of  opinion  that  the  Coercion 
Bill  would  pass  in  its  complete  form,  and 
could  now,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days,  but 
without  any  change  in  the  state  of  things, 
entertain  an  entirely  different  opinion. 
This  was  in  itself  very  extraordinary,  but 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  the 
noble  Earl  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  sacrificed  to  this  base 
intrigue.  It  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  communication  with  the  great  agitator, 
and  that  noble  Lord  was  the  cause  of  the 
recent  break-up  of  the  Cabinet.     The 
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to  their  Lordships'  knowledge,  appeared 
totally  Ifieiplicable,  and  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  the  noble  Lord  never  could  excuse  it 
to  the  country  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
Who  was  the  sufferer  ?  The  noble  Earl 
who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in 
faroar  of  the  reform  in  that  House,  and 
who  carried  that  deplorable  measure,  was 
now  thrown  overboard  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  had  become  their 
victim.  He  regretted,  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  not  now  in  his  place,  in  order  that 
their  Lordships  might  see  whether  he  coa- 
lesced with  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
Coercion  Bill.  He  should  like  to  know, 
also,  the  opinion  of  that  noble  Earl  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  miserable  piece  of  patchwork, 
which  reflected  little  honour  on  the  parties. 

Lord  EUenborough  wished  to  say  one 
word.  He  asked  the  noble  Viscount  op- 
posite whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
of  whom  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  and  the  noble  Marquess 
had  spoken  in  terms  not  very  compliment- 
ary to  his  discretion,  still  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  glad  the  ques- 
tion had  been  asked,  as  it  not  only 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  answering 
it  in  the  affirmative,  but  of  also  stating, 
injustice  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  objection  taken  was  not  to  the 
fact,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  it  must 
be  considered,  if  he  were  the  great  agita- 
tor of  Ireland,  was  also  a  leading  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conduct  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment without  occasionally  communicating 
with  Members  of  the  Opposition. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  the  noble 
Viscount  differed  in  opinion  from  the  noble 
Earl  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
who  had  stated  that  his  objection  was  to 
the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
,  communication  had  been  made.  He  must 
say,  that  he  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  extremely  ill-used, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  allowed  to  suffer  for 
some  time  under  the  imputation  of  having 
communicated  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  not 
only  without  the  approbation,  but  also 
without  the  knowledge,  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  Recollecting  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  noble  Earl  on  this  subject, 
he  should  have  said  that  the  noble  Earl 

did  not  koQW  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  had  authorised  the  commuai- 
cation.  He  thought  it  impossible,  that 
the  noble  Earl  could  have  so  spoken  if  he 
were  aware  of  that  fact.  Certainly,  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  speak  of  the  extent  of 
the  communication,  but  of  the  positive 
indiscretion  of  making  a  communicatioa 
to  Mr.  O'Connell  of  a  matter  in  delibera- 
tion before  the  Cabinet.  However,  to 
the  extent  of  the  fact  of  commooicating 
with  Mr.  O'Connell  under  the  authority 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  unless  the  accounts 
of  what  occurred  elsewhere  were  extremely 
incorrect— to  that  extent  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  fuUyjustified.  The  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said, 
that  in  the  fact  of  communication  he  saw 
no  harm,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  state  what  had 
passed  to  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  be  did 
not  call  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  piece  of  indiscretion;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  his  noble  friend 
(Earl  Grey)  had  said  that  he  totally  disap* 
proved  of  all  communication  whatever  with 
Mr.  O'Connell.  He  did  not  think  that  his 
noble  friend  had  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  might  be  wrong,  but  he  thought  that 
his  noble  friend  had  merely  disapproved 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  communication 
had  gone.  It  was  the  ordinary  course  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  hold  commu- 
nications with  parliamentary  leaders  of 
opposition.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  had  communications  of  a  delicate 
nature  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  Mr. 
Canning,  and  with  Mr.  Perceval — to  the 
last  of  whom  he  had  been  more  vehe- 
mently opposed  than  was  usual— even  to  a 
degree  of  bitterness,  as  a  party-man  in 
public ;  yet  with  that  Gentleman  he  had 
held  an  important  communication  on  the 
day  before  his  lamented  end.  The  fact 
was,  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  not  be  carried  on  without  such 
communications.  With  respect  to  the 
communication  now  in  question,  he  had 
only  thought  and  said,  that  it  had  been 
carried  further  than  it  ought. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry :  Did 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  recollect,  that 
this  individual  was  pointed  at  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  as  the  cause  of 
agitation  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  the  Go- 
vernment he  had  been  held  out  as  a  per- 
son with  whom  no  communication  ought 
to  have  been  held  ? 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  answered— No; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not 
designated  nor  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  stated,  that 
his  impression  of  the  noble  Earl's  (Grey's) 
speech  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  blamed 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  for 
having  placed  confidence  in  a  person  to 
whom  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed. 

The  Marquess  of  Wentmeath  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  stated,  that  the 
communication  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge,  and  that  if  he  had  known 
of  it  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  that  he  never  would  have 
communicated  with  a  man  who  had  op- 
posed the  laws.  The  people  of  Ireland 
should  know  whether  the  position  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Earl,  or  that  now 
stated  by  the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne), 
was  the  proper  one.  He  must  express 
his  disposition  to  support  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  meant  to 
cast  no  imputation  upon  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  what  he  had  just 
said.  In  saying  that  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion, 
he  had  only  repeated  the  words  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  himself  applied 
to  his  own  conduct.  He  thought  that 
both  England  and  Ireland  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  candour  and  manliness  which  had 
induced  him  so  frankly  to  admit  his 
error. 

Lord  EUenborough  did  entire  justice  to 
the  manliness  with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  admitted  his  error,  but 
it  was  not  always  kind  and  charitable  to 
censure  a  man  in  the  terms  which  he  had 
applied  to  his  own  conduct. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  blame  of  this 
transaction  ought  to  fall  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  and  as  a  supe- 
rior officer  was  always  responsible  for  the 
orders  which  he  gave  to  his  inferior,  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Littleton  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  put 
and  carried. 
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DUb.  RMd  ft  Moond  Umes-^Senenl  TufBpilu  Act  AnMDd' 
ment;  Justlcei  of  the  Peace  (Sooffanid) ;  Exche  lUvenua 
Manacementt  Execution  of  Wilbi  Qtiare  ImpedU 
Actioiia.~Reftd  a  Uiird  time ;— Stamuuiet  Couxt  (Com- 
wall). 

Petitioiu  prawDtod.  By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  fimn  the  Weit-IndU 
Dock  Company,  against  extending  tbe  WaralUMiaing 
Right  to  other  Places. — By  Mr.  Bannkbmaiv,  fkom  i 
CoQgregation  at  Oiloomstoa,  against  the  Ministers'  Ap- 
pointment (Scotland)  Bill;  ftom  Fraserabiugh,  for  a 
Measure  to  prevent  the  Clandestine  Emigntioii  of  Debtoni 
ftom  Aberdeen,  against  Drunkenness. — ^By  Sir  Robbet 
iROLXfl,  and  Mr.  Halfobd,  ftom  a  Number  of  Places,^ 
for  Protection  to  the  Established  Church.— By  Lord 
Milton,  fhm  the  Landownov  of  Northampton,  against 
any  Alteration  in  the  Com-Law8.-~By  Mr.  RirruvBir, 
ftom  St.  Bridget**,  Dublin,  foraeoekiating  the  completing 
the  New  Assessment—By  Mr.  M.  Attwood,  trcm  Work- 
ington, against  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Registration  Bill  { 
ftom  Whitehaven,  against  the  Reciprocity  Duties ;  and 
ftom  the  same,  against  Drunkenneas. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  17,  1834. 

Muf  otbs.]  New  Writ  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Chablbb 
Wood,  was  moved  for  Sudbury,  in  the  Place  of  Ihe  Right 
HosouraUe  M.  A.  Taylor,  d««ea9ed. 


The  Administration.]  Lord  AU 
tJiorp : — I  take  the  opportunity  of  moving 
a  new  writ,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to 
the  House,  that  Lord  Melbourne  having 
been  commissioned  by  his  Majesty  to  lay 
before  him  the  plan  of  an  Administration, 
has  completed  nis  arrangements,  and  has 
reconstructed  the  Cabinet.  The  addition 
made  to  the  Ministry  is,  that  Lord  Dun- 
cannon  having  accepted  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
instead  of  Lord  Duncaunon,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  Therefore,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  any  addition,  the  alteration  in  the 
Cabinet  will  not  be  very  great ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, the  alteration  in  the  Cabinet 
is  great — very  great  indeed,  in  the  loss  of 
the  services  of  Lord  Grey  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  disguise  from  myself,  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  in  me  were  I  to  state 
to  the  House,  that  I  thought  the  Cabinet, 
deprived  of  Lord  Grey,  as  presiding  over 
its  Councils,  could  have  as  strong  a  claim 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  country  as 
before  his  retirement.  On  public  grounds, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
regret  more  strongly  than  I  feel  it;  and 
on  personal  grounds,  it  impresses  me  still 
more  deeply.  During  the  whole  of  my 
political  life,  I  have  looked  up  to  Lord 
Grey  as  my  tutor  and  leader.  Such  he 
has  continued  to  me  from  the  earliest 
moment  that  I  had  a  seat  in  Parliament ; 
and  I  certainly  never  would  have  accepted 
office,  unless  to  assist  Lord  Grey  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Government.  At  that 
time  we  had  the  prospect  before  us  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  addition,  I 
may  say,  that  even  with  this  prospect  I 
never  would  have  consented  to  accept 
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office,  had  not  Lord  Grey  been  pieced  mt 
the  head  of  the  Miniitry.  Since  that 
period,  the  intimacy  of  my  political  con- 
nexion hat  greatly  increased  my  personal 
attachment.  In  erery  respect,  in  which 
an  amiable  disposition  can  produce,  in 
those  connected  with  it,  regard  and  affec- 
tion, there  is  no  man  who  possesses  that 
quality  more  highly  than  Lord  Grey.  So 
much  I  may  say  of  his  temper  and  cha- 
racter ;  but  my  admiration  of  the  abilities 
of  Lord  Grey  is  higher  than  for  the 
abilities  of  any  other  man.  My  esteem 
for  his  upright  and  straightforward  policy 
is  equally  great ;  and,  with  these  feelines, 
I  consider  the  loss  of  Lord  Grey  from  tne 
Cabinet  as  nearly  irreparable  as  possible. 
His  Majesty  has  now  been  pleased  to 
place  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyernment,  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
state  it  as  my  sincere  conviction,  that  his 
Majesty  would  not  have  made  so  wise  a 
choice,  had  he  gone  to  any  other  quarter. 
Lord  Melbourne  possesses  great  abilities, 
natural  and  acquired,  great  judgment  and 
great  decision.  These,  the  House  will  be 
aware,  are  qualities  very  necessary  in  the 
first  Minister  of  this  country ;  and,  as  far 
as  my  own  opinions  are  concerned,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  bad  the  satisfaction 
of  concurring  with  Lord  Melbourne  in 
most  of  the  subjects  brought  under  the 
discussion  of  the  Cabinet.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  require  the  continuance 
of  my  services.  It  is  at  no  time  agreeable 
for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself— it  is 
neither  pleasant  to  him  nor  to  his  hearers; 
but  I  am,  in  a  manner,  bound  on  this 
occasion,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
my  own  conduct.  I  have  always  had,  as 
I  believe  is  pretty  generally  known,  a 
great  disinclination  to  be  in  office.  I  will 
not  say,  that  the  experience  I  have  had 
of  it  has  at  all  diminished  that  disincli- 
nation ;  but,  besides  this  constant  private 
feeling,  I  felt  that  there  were  circum- 
stances in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
which  increased  my  desire  to  relinquish 
office.  This  desire  I  stated  to  Lord  Grey, 
aware  at  the  time  that  my  resignation 
would  be  likely  to  cause  also  the  retire- 
ment of  his  Lordship.  Hence  my  disin- 
clination to  quit  my  post,  but  I  should 
certainly  have  left  it,  liad  I  thought  that 
Lord  Grey  would  have  continued  to  retain 
his  situation.  It  was  Lord  Grey's  strong 
and  earnest  advice  to  me  to  remain  where 
1  was ;  but  these  are  all  private  matters, 


with  which,  in  fad,  the  House  hat  Uttle 
or  nothing  to  do.  I  am  obliged  lo  wnjt 
that  if  I  looked  to  public  dutyi  1  saw 
every  reason  for  continuing  my  lervioes, 
such  as  they  were :  I  could  not,  in  fact, 
find  one  ground  of  a  public  nature  justi- 
fying my  relinquishment ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  1  felt  it  my  imperatire  duty  to 
act  as  I  have  done.  I  do  not  know,  that 
on  the  formation  of  the  Ministry,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  I  only 
wish  to  add  in  a  rery  few  words— and  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice— something  of 
the  principles  on  which  we  mean  to  acL 
The  principle  on  which  I  conceive  the 
Administration  of  Great  Britain  is  bound 
to  proceed  is,  that  while  it  preserves  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  will  carry 
forward  such  reasonable  and  efbctaal 
reforms  as  the  people  ha?e  a  right  to  ex* 

Ect  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
sform  in  Parliament.  While  it  feels  it 
its  bounden  duty  not  to  propose  anything 
which  can  produce  danger  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  should  take  care 
that  the  remedies  are  neither  more  than 
adequate  nor  less  than  adeqaate  to  the 
evil  intended  to  be  remedied.  All  should 
be  arranged  and  settled  according  to  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 
This,  f  will  say,  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  pro- 
ceeded :  it  has  met  with  obstractions  and 
difficulties ;  but  such  was  its  principle,  and 
such  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  every 
Administration.  Upon  that  principle  we 
are  now  prepared  to  act :  we,  too,  may 
meet  with  obstruction  and  difficulties,  but 
if  we  do,  we  will  endeavour  to  overcome 
them.  I  beg  to  move,  that  the  Speaker 
issue  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  burgess  for  the  borough  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  room  of  Viscount 
Duncannon,  who  has  accepted  the  office 
of  one  of  his  Majesty^s  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State. 

Colonel  Ev(MS  said,  that  he  wished  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  now  formed  would, 
by  proceeding  more  consonantly  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  acquire  strength 
from  possessing  their  confidence ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the  principle 
would  he  the  same  as  that  of  Lord  Grey*s 
Administration  :  if  so,  it  would  not  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  by 
carrying  forward  the  improvements  con- 
sequent upon  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 
He  had  chiefly  risen  to  advert  to  a  cir- 
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camstance  that  had  occurred  within  a 
very  few  days :  be  alluded  to  an  address 
presented  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp), 
which  he^  among  others,  had  been  inyited 
to  sign.  He  had  refused,  and  it  was  due 
to  his  constituents  and  to  himself  to  state 
shortly  why  he  had  declined  it.  Few 
hon.  Members  were  circumstanced  like 
himself,  and  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  state  his  reasons.  He  was  quite 
aware,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  heard  him  had  subscribed  the  ad- 
dress; and  notwithstanding  the  ejacula- 
tions by  which  he  was  met,  as  he  had 
good  reasons  for  refusing,  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  mention  them.  Every 
individual,  however  humble,  had  a  cha- 
racter to  defend ;  and  he  knew,  that  some 
few  of  his  friends  had  adopted  the  same 
course  as  himself.  He  haa  not  refused  to 
add  his  name  from  any  factious  feeling, 
but  merely  because  he  thought  the  prac- 
tice of  addressing  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  growing  into  a  system,  and 
to  that  system  he  objected.  When  the 
Oovemment  was  in  a  state  of  disorganiz- 
ation, the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  moved,  as  was  both  usual  and  proper, 
the  temporary  adjournment  of  the  House. 
If,  then.  Parliament  suspended  its  func- 
tions in  order  that  the  Sovereign  might 
exercise  his  free  choice,  surely  it  was  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  Members  would 
suspend  also  their  individual  operations. 
If  this  custom  were  allowed  to  proceed, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  It 
would,  in  some  degree,  prevent  the  Sove- 
reign from  exercising  a  free  choice,  since 
he  could  not  but  receive  some  bias  from 
what  be  knew  was  going  on  out  of  doors. 
Did  it  not  also,  in  some  degree,  transfer 
the  functions  of  Parliament  to  clubs  and 
cabals  ?  He  had  no  doubt,  that  the  parties 
who  got  up  the  address  to  the  noble  Lord 
had  no  such  intention  ;  but  if  it  became 
a  regular  practice,  such  must  be  the  result. 
Clubs  and  cabals  would  settle  the  Minis- 
try, while  the  Sovereign  was  coerced.  He 
ventured  also  to  say,  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  many  of  his  friends 
who  had  frequently  opposed  the  measures 
of  Government,  could  bring  themselves  to 
sign  such  an  address,  for  there  was  not 
one  expression  in  it  which  indicated  the 
slightest  disapprobation  of  the  past  con- 
duct of  Ministers:  hence  it  amounted  to 
a  virtual  approbation  of  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Government.  He  hoped  some- 
thing from  the  tone  of  the  speech  of  the 


noble  Lord,  and  agreed,  that  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  country  had  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Grey.  The  present  Cabinet  would,  how* 
ever,  be  better  able  to  carry  forward  the 
principles  of  Reform,  as  the  last  Governs 
ment  bad  been  better  able  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  than  the  Admi* 
nistration  which  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Tennyson  concurred  in  what  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
on  the  subject  of  addresses,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  controlled  in  a  de- 
gree the  prerogative  of  the  King.  The 
noble  Lord  had  declared,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  present  Government  would  be 
to  carry  forward  reasonable  reforms,  while 
it  maintained  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  supported  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country ;  and  he  (Mr.  Tennyson) 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  confidence,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  any  Ministry  his 
Majesty  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  On 
this  occasion,  he  was  satisfied,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  have  consented  to 
appear  in  the  place  he  occupied,  had  he 
not  felt  assured  that  he  was  associated 
with  men  who  would  act  upon  the  princi- 
ples he  had  avowed.  He  trusted,  there* 
fore,  that  such  hon.  Members  as  had 
signed  the  address,  would  be  prepared  to 
support  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues, 
until  they  saw  a  clear  departure  from 
the  plan  upon  which  they  said  they  were 
resolved  to  proceed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  nation  than  the 
general  co-operatton  of  all  liberal  men  to 
accomplish  the  general  good  ;  and  when- 
ever a  great  principle  was  admitted,  he 
hoped  that  people  would  not  be  too  criti- 
cal in  scanning  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  execution.  Let 
every  Member  be  actuated  by  a  strong 
desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
and  by  an  earnest  wish  to  obtain  those 
benefits  which  the  Reform  Bill  was-  cal- 
culated to  produce.  He  especially  ex- 
horted his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  (Colonel 
Evans)  to  concur  with  him  in  the  course 
he  was  determined  to  pursue — namely,  to 
place  confidence  in  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, because,  by  the  noble  Lord,  that 
confidence  was  chiefly  deserved. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood  said,  he  heard 
with  satisfaction  that  part  of  the  noble 
Ix>rd's  statement,  in  which  he,  who  so  re- 
cently announced  the  dissolution  of  an 
Administration,  now  informed  the  House 
that  a  Ministry  was  re-established,  and 
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that  the  House  was  to  proceed  with  its 
suspended  business  and  duties.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  gallant  member  for  West- 
minster deserved  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House,  in  the  altered  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.  For 
nearly  a  fortnight  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament had  been  interrupted,  at  a  period 
of  the  Session  advanced,  indeed,  in  point 
of  time,  but  not  advanced  in  the  public 
business ;  when  the  business  of  the  House 
yet  remained,  though  the  Members  would 
be  absent ;  and,  he  asked,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ?  No  Administration  had  been 
driven  from  office  by  political  opponents, 
with  the  forfeited  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  give  place  to  a  new 
Ministry  with  new  measures.  No  political 
opponents  attacked  the  late  Administra- 
tion, desirous  of,  or  even  willing  to  accept 
their  seats.  They  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the 
King,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  in  as  great  a  degree  at  the 
moment  they  abandoned  power,  as  at  any 
period  since  their  accession  to  office.  The 
Administration  had  fallen  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weakness;  with  no  opponents  but 
amonest  themselves — censuring  and  con- 
demning the  measures,  each  one  of  the 
other— had  the  Administration  abandoned 
their  places  and  taken  them  up  again ;  and 
the  whole  business  of  Parliament  been  sus- 
pended, to  enable  the  Ministry  to  reconcile 
their  personal  dissensions,  or  to  agree  on 
their  political  principles.  But  then  the 
dissensions  haa  grown  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  deprive  the  House  of  the  presence  of 
Ministers  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Crown.  The  House  was,  however,  placed 
in  circumstances  different  from  those  by 
which  the  conduct  of  former  Parliaments 
was  governed  on  similar  occasions.  Re- 
cent experience  had  shown  the  growing 
uncertainty  of  the  presence,  in  that  House, 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  King 
might  appoint  to  public  office  those  whom 
the  people  would  refuse  to  elect  to  seats  in 
Parliament.  They  had  been  without  the 
assistance,  during  a  great  part  of  this  Ses- 
sion, of  the  principal  law  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  Very  nearly  was  the  House  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
The  noble  Lord  had  told  them  he  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. If  that  were  so,  and  he  again 
accepted  it,  the  House  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lose  the  advantage  of  the  presence 


of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  [The 
noble  Lord  intimated  his  dissent.]  why, 
probably  the  noble  Lord  would  contrive, 
by  some  device  of  office,  to  accept  an 
office  from  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and 
still  retain  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  de- 
spite of  the  distrust  of  his  constituency  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  right  lion.  Gen- 
tleman beside  him  had  already  given  such 
an  example, — had  taken  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  avoided, 
by  an  ingenious  device,  the  necessity  of 
presenting  himself  again  to  his  constituents 
at  Manchester.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
gard these  proceedings  without  recalling 
the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  more  than 
three  short  years  back,  when  difficulties 
such  as  the  present  were  pointed  out  to 
him  as  the  consequence  of  his  meditated 
measures.  He  did  not  then  point  out  the 
course  he  now  adopts.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  if  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
could  not  secure  their  credit  with  their 
constituents,  they  ought  neither  to  be  re- 
turned to,  nor  to  sit  in.  Parliament.  The 
noble  Lord's  recent  conduct  was  a  singular 
illustration  of  his  recorded  principles.  But 
it  was  not  for  the  House  to  guide  its  conduct 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  shifts  such 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  resorted  to ;  but, 
by  reference  to  the  situation  they  were 
placed  in,  they  ought  to  consider  in  time 
the  necessity  of  adapting  their  proceedings 
to  their  altered  circumstances.  They 
would  derive  some  light  as  to  their  situ- 
ation in  this  respect,  by  reference  more 
closely  to  recent  proceedmgs.  They  heard 
the  noble  Lord  tell  them  that  himself,  and 
sundry  of  his  colleagues,  had  resigned,  and 
that  the  Administration  was  dissolved ; 
but,  in  the  same  hour,  another  noble  Lord 
contradicted  in  another  place  this  asser- 
tion, and  affirmed,  that  the  noble  Lord's 
colleagues  had  not  resigned,  and  that  the 
Administration  was  not  dissolved.  Whence 
that  contradiction  ?  The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite was  cognisant  of  the  fact  of  which 
he  spoke,  and  was  removed  from  all  sus- 
picion of  desiring  to  misinform  the  House. 
The  other  noble  Lord  was  equally  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact,  and  equally  incapable 
of  desiring  to  mislead  the  House  of  Lords. 
Both  were  right:  the  Ministers  had  re- 
signed in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another. 
They  had  resigned  their  offices  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  but  with  an  eye  to 
keeping  their  seats  in  Parliament,  without 
the  aid  of  their  constituents,  in  case  his 
Majesty  should  call  them  back  to  office. 
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They  had  confidence  in  the  King-— they 
intrusted  his  Majesty  with  their  offices; 
but  had  no  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
fbared  to  trust  them  with  their  seats.  Thus 
they  proceeded  holding  their  seats  in  de- 
fiance of  all  their  principles,  as  well  as  of 
all  their  constituents.  They  broke  to 
pieces  with  no  political  party  opposed  to 
them,  censuring  and  condemning  the  mea- 
sures each  of  the  other.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  describ- 
ing as  abortive  the  whole  Irish  policy  of 
the  late  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland — 
condemning,  in  still  stronger  terms,  the 
policy  of  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland  ; 
the  late  Irish  Secretary  condemning  the 
measures  of  the  noble  Lord — describing 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  as  full  of 
juggling  chicanery ;  Lord  Grey  condemn- 
ing the  House  of  Commons — ascribing  the 
embarrassments  of  his  Ministry  to  the 
nature  of  the  motions,  and  of  the  business, 
which  occupied  the  labours  of  the  House. 
These  were  matters  of  grave  consideration, 
when  the  same  men,  with  few  changes, 
were  soon  about  to  take  again  the  reins  of 
power.  But  the  most  important  feature 
in  these  proceedings  was,  an  Administra- 
tion possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  which  nad  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  WTiat  course  of  policy,  or 
system  of  measures,  of  duties  neglected  or 
discharged,  had  severed  that  House  from 
the  people?  If  they  turned  from  the  ig- 
nominious close  of  the  power  of  Lord  Grey 
to  its  commencement,  they  would  see 
whence  this  had  sprung.  Lord  Grey, 
when  he  first  entered  office,  declared  the 
general  policy  on  which  his  Ministry 
should  proceed.  The  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  in 
office  were  then  recent.  He  said,  before 
he  was  three  hours  installed  in  office,  in 
words  which  were  fit  to  be  now  called  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  the 
people  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
measure  of  Reform,  when  so  many  evils 
were  pressing  on  them  to  which  no  remedy 
had  been  applied.  On  the  contrary,  he 
said, — *  Tlie  state  of  the  country  shall  be 
'  made  the  object  of  our  immediate,  our 
'  diligent  and  unceasing,  of  our  first  and 

*  most  anxipus,.  attention.' — *  To.  relieve,' 
the  noble  Earl  added,  '  the  distress  which 
'  now  so  unhappily  exists  in  difierent  parts 

*  of  the  country,  will  be  the  first  and  most 

*  anxious  object  of  oui  deliberation.'  *     It 
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was  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  power  and  the 
country,  that  Lord  Grey  abandoned  that 
resolution,  and  betrayed  the  duty  he  pre- 
scribed. His  Administration  had  inquired 
into  no  distress,  nor  redressed  any  of  the 
real  grievances,  of  the  people.  They  dis* 
regarded  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  were  placed,  and  directed  their 
exclusive  attention  toefiect  innovations  in 
the  institutions  under  which  they  lived,' 
and  the  laws  and  systems  by  which  they 
were  governed.  How  had  the  House  it- 
self been  occupied  ? — night  after  night. 
Session  after  Session,  they  were  engaged 
in  ameliorating,  as  they  called  it,  every 
institution,  changing  every  law,  improving 
every  system.  In  this  they  proceeded,  as 
they  imagined,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  times— satisfying  the 
desires,  and  complying  with  the  demands, 
of  the  people.  But,  complying  as  they 
imagined  with  the  demands,  they  had  lost 
the  confidence,  of  the  people.  No  body 
of  men  assembled  within  those  walls  were 
less  trusted  by  the  country  than  them* 
selves.  Again,  they  heard  those  who 
boasted  the  loudest,  at  one  time,  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  com- 
plain at  other  times  of  what  they  called 
the  pressure  from  without,  and  imploring 
even  their  opponents  in  humiliating  terms 
to  protect  them  from  that  pressure,  and 
the  country  from  dangers  thus  threatened. 
Did  not  these  things  point  out  that  they 
mistook  the  character  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  real  wants  and  de- 
mands of  the  people  ?  The  people  valued, 
in  fact,  their  institutions  and  laws  by  the 
benefits  they  dispensed,  and  the  advan- 
tages they  conferred.  If  wealth  were  dif- 
fused amongst  the  people,  industry  ren- 
dered prosperous,  employment  given  to  the 
labourer,  and  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  satisfied  with  plenty,  the 
people  would  be  contented  with  institutions 
which  philosophers  might  consider  less 
than  perfect,  and  support  them  with  a 
loyalty  and  devotion,  without  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  no  institutions 
would  be  stable.  But,  if  embarrassment 
and  difficulty  pervaded  productive  industry 
— if  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  productive 
classes  were  only  brought  into  stronger  con- 
trast by  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  unpro- 
ductive— if  luxury  and  pauperism  were  now 
increasing  together — if  the  resources  of  in- 
dustry and  prudence  were  fruitless — labour 
without  adequate  employment  or  reward 
— the  people  would  regard  institutions  the 
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inost  perfect,  and  those  by  whom  they 
ivere  administered,  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust ;  and,  if  unfortunately  they  had  been 
taught  to  look  for  improvement  in  their 
circumstances  to  political  innovations, then, 
vith  each  successive  disappointment,  they 
would  demand  further  experiments;  and 
the  foundation  would  thus  be  laid  for  the 
pressure  of  which  they,  the  MinisterSyCom- 
plainedi — and  from  which  they  could  have 
no  relief,  except  by  applying  themselves 
to  remove  its  causes,  by  directing  the  la> 
bour  of  Parliament  to  reclress  the  grievance, 
and  alleviate  the  distress,  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  lessons  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  past  taught  them.  The  Ad- 
ministration now  formedi  if  it  neglected 
those  lessons,  would  encounter  as  many 
difficulties,  and  end  in  as  much  disgrace, 
as  the  last ;  but  there  was  yet  time  to  re- 
gain, by  a  different  policy,  the  lost  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  and  place  the  se- 
curity of  their  institutions  on  the  only  sure 
foundations  they  could  rest  on — the  pros- 
perity and  attachment  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  As  regards  the  ex- 
pression of  a  little  imoatience  by  the 
House,  of  some  parts  of  the  speech  of  one 
60  much  entitled  to  attention  as  is  my 
faun,  friend,  [The  House  had  betrayed 
some  impatience  when  Mr»  Attwood  was 
speaking.]  I  infer  not  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  interrupt  my 
hon.  friend  in  the  delivery  of  his  opmions, 
nor  that  the  House  deem  unworthy  their 
consideration  anything  that  might  fall  from 
him,  but  rather  a  feeling  in  which  I  must 
confess  1  participate — that  it  may  be  better 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects the  late  changes  in  his  Majesty's 
Government  are  likely  to  produce,  till 
there  shall  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  and  emanating  from 
jiis  Majesty's  Government^some  more  dis- 
tinct  measure  than  the  mere  moving  of  a 
new  writ.  Being  persuaded  that  such  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  I  will  so 
far  conform  to  it,  that  I  will  abstain  on 
the  present  occasion  from  making  any 
observations  on  the  probable  policy,  or 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
policy,  of  the  present  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  having,  however, 
stated,  in  very  general  terms,  what  are  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  has 
been  formed,  he  will,  perhaps,  not  object, 
more  particularly  as  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  I7th  of  July,  and  the  Session. must 
be  drawing  to  a  close — I  say,  perhaps,  the 


noble  Lord  opposite  will  oot,  under  these 

circumfltanceSj  think  it  an  unreasonable 
request,  if  I  atk  him  to  explain  further 
with  reference  to  those  measures  now  be- 
fore Parliament,  what  is  the  application 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment professes  to  be  founded.  On 
looking  into  the  Order-book,  I  find  that 
there  are  three  measures  which  properly 
bear  the  name  of  Government  measures ; 
and  they  are  perha|)S  the  only  measures 
in  that  book  that  are  entitled  to  such  a 
designation.  I  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  then,  whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
persevere,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
measure  respecting  Church-rates,  and 
with  the  substitution  proposed,  of  some 
other  charges,  for  those  rates.  The  se- 
cond question  I  would  ask  is,  what  course 
his  Majesty's  Government  intend  to  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  ? 
Tlie  third  question  I  have  to  ask  is,  whe- 
ther his  Majesty's  Government  propose  to 
persevere  with  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  brought  in  by 
the  late  Government,  or  whether  they  will 
substitute  any  other,  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  modifications  that  are  contemplated  ? 
It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  noble 
Lord  will  not  be  unwilling  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  as  to  these  matters ;  I 
trust  that,  at  all  events,  he  will  not  think 
my  request  by  any  means  improper. 

Lord  Althorpi  In  reply  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  1  beg  to  state,  that  as  re- 
gards the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  per- 
severe with  that  measure.  AVith  respect 
to  the  last  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, I  have  to  inform  him,  that  I  shall 
give  notice  of  my  intention  to  move,  to- 
morrow, for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
new the  Coercion  Act,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, the  nature  of  which,  when  I 
make  the  Motion,  I  shall  state  to  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  state 
whether  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
have  time  to  carry  the  measure  to  which  he 
referred  through  Parliament  this  Session ; 
therefore,  if  he  will  allow  me,  to  that 
question  I  will  not  give  him  an  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  in  looking  at  the 
course  his  Majesty's  Government  was 
likely  to  pursue,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  apprehension,  that  the  secu- 
rity the  country  possessed,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  not  go  to  extremes, 
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vas  lost  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  left 
the  AdmiDistration.  He  had  always  en- 
tertained the  greatest  respect  for  the  noble 
Earl,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  party  he  had 
followed  for  a  great  many  years,  till  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  noble 
Earl  when,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  brought 
forwardmeastiresendangering,ashe  thought 
the  best  institutions  of  the  country.  Still 
he  'placed  great  reliance  on  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  honourable  and  upright 
intentions  of  the  noble  Lord ;  he  felt  con- 
fident that  the  noble  Lord  would  see  the 
necessity  of  stopping  somewhere — that  he 
would  not  go  on  urging  them  headlong  in 
a  course  of  what  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
and  his  colleagues  might  call  Reform  and 
improvement,  but  which  the  country  would 
describe  in  very  different  terms.  lie  re- 
peated, that  the  noble  Earl  was  a  security 
to  the  country  that  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  would  not  adopt 
extreme  measures.  But  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  change  which  had  now 
taken  place—  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made — the  manner  even  in  which  that 
support  had  been  given,  lo  which  there 
had  been  an  allusion,  and  which  had  been 
so  irregularly  promoted  through  the  clubs 
of  St.  Jaroes*s,  by  way  of  advice  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  ["  No  no  /"]  If  not  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  his  Majesty,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  Looking 
to  the  quarter  from  which  this  measure 
proceeded,  and  to  the  eager  support 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  received 
from  those  who,  no  doubt,  believed  they 
were  discharging  their  duty  conscien- 
tiously, but  who  were  generally  to  be 
found  arraying  themselves  in  favour  of 
measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
involve  the  monarchy,  and,  with  the  mon- 
archy, the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Taking  into  his  consideration  all  these 
circumstances,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, that  the  formation  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment justified  extreme  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension. While  some  thought  improve- 
ment, which  was  their  name  for  revolu- 
tionary changes,  could  not  march  too  pre- 
cipitately, the  great  mass,  comprehending 
the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try, entertained  a  very  different  opinion. 
The  former  could  not  fail  to  have  their  sa- 
tisfaction particularly  increased  by  the 
changes  that  had  occurred.  He  alluded 
more  particularly  to  the  appointment  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Duncannon)  to 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary.      He  en- 


tertainedy  to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree, personal  respect  for  the  noble 
Lord;  and  he  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  that  noble  Lord's  private  friend- 
ship. He  should  be  believed,  then,  when 
he  said,  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  declare  his  con- 
viction, that  if  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  Go- 
vernment, the  consequence  would  be  no- 
thing short  of  ruin  to  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land ;  in  fact,  the  institutions  of  that 
country  would  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  What  were  the  objects  of 
the  policy  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  Ireland  he  need  not  stay  to  in- 
quire, because  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  over  and  over  again  announced 
them.  Bearing  those  objects  in  mind, 
then,  he  repeated  his  apprehensions  that 
the  Protestant  institutions  and  interests 
in  Ireland  would  be  completely  placed  at 
the  feet  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. With  respect  to  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country,  he  would  say  nothing  fur- 
ther than  that  the  majority  of  the  former 
Cabinet  was  adverse  to  it,  or  to  those  mea- 
sures which  the  landed  interest  considered 
essential  to  its  protection.  Considerable 
reliance,  however,  was  placed  in  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  retired,  and  who  was  its 
chief  support.  He  could  not  therefore 
now  avoid  entertaining  considerable  ap- 
prehension for  that  interest,  which  was 
the  one  with  which  he  was  more  imme- 
diately connected.  He  would  not  allude 
to  what  might  be  the  personal  feeling  of 
the  noble  Lord  on  again  accepting  office 
— of  the  propriety  of  that  act  he,  the 
noble  Lord,  was  himself  the  best  judge; 
but  he  would  speak  of  the  public  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  change; 
and  having  no  great  confidence  in  the 
Government  as  it  existed  before,  he  should 
look  to  the  measures  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment with  additional  jealousy  and  ap» 
prehension.  He  entertained  these  feel- 
ings more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Protestant  interests  of 
Ireland.  He  apprehended,  that  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land was  to  be  violently  dealt  with,  would 
there  be  an  attempt  hereafter  to  deal  with 
the  Church  of  England .  Seeing,  from  the 
whole  colour  and  drift  of  the  changes  that 
had  Uken  place,  that  they  were  likely  to 
affect  those  institutions  of  the  country 
D2 
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which,  in  his  coDscience»  he  believed  et* 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  liberties 
and  civilization,  he  could  not  look  at  the 
changes  without  feeling  considerable  em- 
banassment.    The  best  thing  Ihat  could 
now  happen  to  them*  was,  that  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  should  have  the  power  to 
get  rid  of  the  business  of  the  Session,  and 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  prorogued. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  now  suffered  great  incon- 
venience in  the  present  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  town,  and  their  presence 
was  most  essential  in  the  country  ;  more 
particularly  if  the  changes  contemplated 
in  the  Poor-laws  were  to  be  carried  into 
eflTect.    That  alteration  would  render  their 
presence  in  the  country  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.'   He,  therefore,  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  put  forward  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  in  the  mean 
time  explain  to  them  what  its  present 
state  was.     He  wished  to  hear  from  the 
noble  Lord  some  statement  with  reference 
to  the  budget.     Qreat  changes  had  taken 
place  in  both  our  receipt  and  expenditure, 
yet  no  notice  had  hitherto  been  given  as 
to  when  the  financial  statement  would  be 
brought  forward.    They  had  notices  of 
other  measures ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  the  President  of  the   Board  of 
Trade,  hail  lately  made  a  statement,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  budget,  remitting 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.,  or 
300,000/.     What  had  been  done  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  usually  been 
done  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  a  somewhat  more  regular  way.    They 
now  had  the  forces  ^marching  together 
without  any  apparent  object  in  common. 
In  the  management  of  public  afTuirs,  the 
settlement  of  the  finances  of  the  country 
used  to  be  considered  the  most  important ; 
but  they  had  been  sitting  month   after 
month,  doing  nothing  except  listening 
to    vague    discussions   on     subjects     in 
which  the  country   took   little   interest. 
Before   the  noble   Lord   brought  on  his 
budget,  he  should  move  for  the  production 
of  a  paper  which  would  show  the  entire 
failure  of  the  noble  Lord's  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  the  four  per  cents. 

Mr.  0*C<mnell  said,  unlike  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex,  who  had  lugged  in  head 
and  shoulders,  matters  on  which  to  found 
complaints  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment, he  rose  to  express  the  heartfelt 
gratification  he  derived  from  hearing  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  announce  that  he  was 
to  introduce  the  Bill  which  he  called  a 


Coercion  Bill.    He   would  implore  UmT 
noble  I^rd  to  take  up  only  the  peace- 
preservation  portions  of  the  Act— those 
portions  which  gave  the  power  to  proclaim 
disturbed  districts,   ana   to  increase  the 
number  of  the  police  in  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict.    If  the  noble  Lord  resorted  only  to 
this,  the  measure  wotild  be  properly  de- 
scribed, not  as  the  noble  Lord  had  called 
it,  but  by  its  technical  title  of  *'  The  Peace 
Preservation  Bill  for  Ireland."   If  the  Bill 
went  no  further  than  this,  he  did  believe 
it  would  have  the  support  of  every  member 
for  Ireland  who  sat  in  that  House.     At 
all  events  it  would  have  all  the  support 
which  could  be  afforded  to  it  by  the  humble 
individual  who  was  then  addressing  the 
House.     No  one  was  more  anxious  than 
he  was,  to  give  efficacy  to  a  measure 
practically  to  ensure  peace  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  thus  to  enable 
well-disposed  persons  to  remain  in  their 
houses,  instead  of  being  forced  to  quit 
them  by  the  disturbers  of  public  peace, 
and  the  violators  of  the  rights  of  property. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  pursued  was  a 
complete  vindication  of  those  independent 
men  in  that  House  who  had  expressed  the 
strongest    anxiety  with   respect  to  this 
measure,  and  nothing  was  more  proper 
than  that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  retired 
from  the  Administration  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  should, 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  to  be  greatly 
modified,   return  to  office^     As    to   the 
Tithe  Bill,  it  deserved  the  deepest  con- 
sideration, and  he  hoped  he  snould  be 
able  to  show,  that  in  the  arrangements  of 
that    Bill,    however    well-intentioned    it 
might  have  been — and  he  believed  it  to 
have  been  so-— yet,  instead  of  mitigating 
the  evils,  it    most  unfortunately  would 
tend   to    aggravate  them.     If  he  could 
establish  this,  he  did  not  despair  of  some 
other  course  being  adopted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Grovernment.      He  would  recom- 
mend the  postponement  of  this  measure 
for  the  present,  and  they  could  then  bring 
forward  a  measure  more  matured  at  the 
commencement  of  another  Session.    That 
he  hoped  the  present  Government  would 
consent  to  do,  and  having  said  so  much, 
he  would  have  resumed  his  seat  but  for 
some    observations    In    which   the    hon. 
member  for  Essex  had  indulged,  in  which 
he  had  alluded  particularly  to  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  and  to  a  noble  Lord,  who,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  he  would  call,  in  the 
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language  of  the  Hoase,  his  noble  friend. 
As  to  himself,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
said  that  his  objects  were  perfectly  well 
known.  He  was  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  so  saying.  He  wished 
to  act  with  perfect  courtesy  to  that  hon. 
Member,  but  he  could  not  return  the  com- 
pliment. He  had  been  long  enough  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  have  heard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  advocate,  with  equal 
ability,  the  principles  of  one  side  at  one 
time,  and  of  the  opposite  side  at  another 
time,  so  that  it  was  far  from  easy  to  say 
what  were  the  objects  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Nay,  in  one  and  the  same  speech, 
he  had  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he 
mistook  not,  advocate  both  sides.  How- 
ever sensitive  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
be  as  regarded  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  however  anxious  he 
might  be  to  preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  hon. 
Member  must  surely  allow,  that  the  late 
member  for  Nottingham  was  quite  as  good 
a  Protestant  as  the  hon.  Member  himself. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  Ire- 
land would  suffer  from  that  noble  Lord 
having  joined  the  Administration,  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  what 
respect  he  could  compare  with  that  noble 
Lord  ?  He  would  ask  what  connection 
with  Ireland  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
ventured  that  assertion  ?  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  the  noble  Lord  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
country — had  he  not  the  strong  ties  of 
property  and  of  hereditary  honours  ?  Did 
the  hon.  Gentleman  know  that  in  Ireland 
there  lived  no  family  whose  name  was  so 
honourably  connected  with  the  brightest 
periods  of  her  history,  or  that  was  better 
known  as  the  advocate  of  popular  mea- 
sures, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
decided  enemy  of  every  faction  and  mea- 
sure injurious  to  the  stability  of  the 
Throne,  or  threatening  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country  ?  The  accession  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  office  would  be  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  the  Irish  people.  They  would 
see  in  it  a  pledge  to  them  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country — that  there 
would  be  no  more  measures  for  the  mere 
support  of  a  faction — that  the  instruments 
of  faction  would  be  laid  aside,  and  that 
Ireland  would  at  last  have  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Government. 
That  noble  Lord  knew  Ireland  perfectly i 
anc(  loved  h«r  well|  and  bis  appointment 


to  office  was  a  pledge  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  seriously,  honestly,  and  man- 
fully, intended  to  look  into  the  grievous 
abuses  existing,  with  a  view  to  their 
removal.  He  hailed  it  as  a  symptom  of  a 
most  pleasing  nature  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  invested  with  power.  It  would  be  ia 
vain  to  say,  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  bad 
any  personal  object  in  eulogising  the  noble 
Lord ;  it  was  sufficiently  well  known  that 
no  one  had  more  firmness  of  purpose — 
that  there  was  not  an  individual  who  was 
less  likely  to  be  influenced  in  his  judg? 
ment  by  any  such  appeal.  The  noble 
Lord  was  one  whose  judgment  was  formed 
by  acts,  and  who  was  incapable  of  being 
swayed  by  anything  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  might  say  in  his  praise ;  indeed 
it  could  not  be  wortn  his  while  to  accept 
from  him  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
worth.  Talking  of  the  noble  Lord's  name 
tarnishing  the  present  Administration,  he 
hailed  it  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  to 
Ireland,  and  of  honour  and  diguity  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Gisborne  was  one  of  those  who  was 
anxious  that  the  present  Cabinet  should 
be  able  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
country,  and  he  trusted  they  would  do  so 
by  working  out  the  principles  upon  which 
ihey  had  been  supported.  The  Adminis- 
tration had  suffered  successive  reductions 
and  alterations,  and  had  at  last  assumed 
the  character  of  a  pure  old  Whig  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  interrupted  the  lion. 
Member  to  observe,  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment could  not  be  said  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  pure  old  Whigs,  if  it  was  part 
of  the  character  of  pure  old  Whigs  to 
support  pure  old  Whig  principles.  There 
was  more  than  one  individual  on  the 
Ministerial  bench  who  could  not  lay  claim 
to  the  denomination  of  a  pure  old  Whig. 

Mr.  Crisborne  continued.  —  The  real 
question  as  to  the  present  Government 
was  whether  they  were  prepared  resolutely 
to  carry  the  measures  which  the  country 
required,  and  which  the  people  loudly 
called  for,  or  whether  they  intended  to 
continue  the  same  course  of  half  measures 
and  quarter  measures  which  the  late  Ad- 
ministration had  pursued  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  complained  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had 
thought  proper  to  make  personal  allusion 
to  himself  and  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
C.  Grant),  by  pointing  to  them,  and  ob- 
serving that  there  were  nt  least  two  Torie^ 
in  the  present  Administration. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel:  My  remark  was  made 
in  consequence  of  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr. 
Gisborne).  That  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  Tory  members  of  the  late  Govern* 
ment  had  been  gradually  wheeled  out, 
and  that  the  present  Government  was  a 
compound  of  "  pure  old  AVhigs."  1 
observed  that  this  was  a  mistake — that 
they  were  not  "  pure  old  Whigs/'  where- 
upon the  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  that 
I  meant  to  say  that  they  were  Radicals.  This 
I  deny.  What  I  meant  to  say  was — that 
the  present  Government  does  not  consist 
of  *<  pure  old  Whigs.''  I  did  not  say  that 
they  are  Tory — but  that  they  do  not  come 
under  the  ordinary  denomination  of  "pure 
old  Whigs."  I  recollect  the  noble  Lord 
belonged  to  the  Government  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, to  the  Government  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  the  Government  of  Mr.  Canning, 
to  the  Government  of  Lord  Goderich,  and 
1  thought,  tlmt  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
person  who  had  formed  one  of  each  of 
these  Governments,  he  could  not  come 
under  the  denomiuation  of  a  *'  pure  old 
Whig." 

Viscount  Palmerston :  AH  I  rose  to  say 
was,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  meant 
to  imply  that  myself  and  my  right  hon. 
friend  were  Tories,  then  certainly  he  has 
inspired  me  with  some  hope  of  a  speedy 
improvement  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  I  and  my  right  hon.  friend 
took  an  active  part  in  forwarding  the 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  we  are 
also  prepared  to  act  on  those  principles 
which  my  noble  friend  (Lord  AUhorp)  has 
stated  to  the  House  this  evening — honestly 
and  boldly  to  examine  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  not  to  destroy 
but  to  strengthen  them,  by  remedying 
their  abuses  and  defects;  and  if,  such 
being  our  principles  and  our  views,  wc  fall 
under  the  denomination  of  Tories,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  say 
so,  because,  as  a  natural  consequence,  1 
conclude  that  we  are  likely  to  have  his 
support,  and  the  support  of  his  friends,  in 
our  efforts  to  carry  those  measures  of 
improvement  which  we  may  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  bring  before  the  House.  I 
must  add,  that  I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  well  treated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
with  his  usual  good  taste  and  judgment, 
staled,  that  he  should'  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  go  into  any  detailed  criticism  of 
the  (nea«ure»  of  the  late  or  the  present  | 


Administrations.  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex,  however,  had  begun  by  telling  ut 
that  he  had  been  devoted  through  life,  in 
personal  feeling  and  public  respect,  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  retired  from  the 
Administration. 

Mr.  Baring  interrupting  the  noble  I^rd  : 
Really  the  noble  I»rd  is  quoting  what  I 
never  said.  I  did  not  state  that  I  had 
been  devoted  through  life  to  the  noble 
Lord.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  was  an 
humble  follower  of  the  noble  Lord  In  party 
politics,  up  to  the  period  of  the  change 
when  the  Reform  Bills  were  introduced. 
1  did  not  say  that  I  was  devoted  through 
life  to  the  noble  Lord  ;  because,  for  several 
years  past,  the  measures  of  the  noble  Lord 
have  been  such  as  1  could  not  approve. 

Viscount  Pa/mers/on :  Really  I  had  not 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  the  correction  is  not  very  material. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  told  us,  then,  that 
he  had  been  the  follower  of  the  noble 
Ix>rd,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
because  he  respected  his  private  and  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  approved  of  his  public 
principles.  But  it  happened  that,  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  the  noble  Lord 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  carry 
his  political  principles  into  effect, — that,  I 
say,  was  the  moment  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  thought  6t  to  change  his  colours, 
and  to  enter  into  an  active  opposition  to 
those  measures  which  he  formerly  sup- 
ported. That  is  the  course  which  this 
hon.  Member  has  pursued  towards  his 
leader ;  let  us  now  sec  what  his  course  is 
to  another.  The  hon.  member  6ghts  now 
under  the  banners  of — 1  do  not  say  he  is 
bound  absolutely  thereby,  but  he  is  acting, 
apparently,  in  concert  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  Instead,  however,  of  following 
the  good  example  of  tlie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  this  occasion,  he  did  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  which  his  leader 
had  done.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  a  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  respecting  the  noble 
Lord  who  now  fills  the  oflBce  of  Home 
Secretary  ;  I  agree  entirely  with  what  has 
fallen  on  that  subject  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  member  for  Dub- 
lin. I  trust  that  the  present  Government 
will  obtain  the  support,  confidence,  and 
approbation  of  this  House  and  the  country, 
and  T  have  a  perfect  conviction,  from  my 
long  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  his  measures  will  redound  to  the 
adYanta2;e  and  happinesa  of  the  empire* 
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Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  he  should  not 
have  said  a  word  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, had  it  not  been  for  the  unmeasured 
attack  which  had  been  directed  against 
his  hon,  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  by  the  noble 
Lord.  His  hon.  friend  was  accused  of 
having  deserted  the  party  of  Earl  Grey. 
Yet,  in  his  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge's)  opin- 
ion, the  circumstances  under  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  seceded  from  the  party  of 
the  late  Administration  redoundea  highly 
to  his  honour.  As  soon  as  he  was  induced 
to  consider  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Earl's  Administration  threatened  danger 
to  the  State,  he  withdrew  his  support  from 
them,  and  that  was  at  the  very  time  when 
the  party  he  had  hitherto  been  connected 
with  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
power.  The  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  very  different.  The  noble  Lord 
had  been  in  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Earl  Ripon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  he  had  been 
with  every  Tory  Administration  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  Ministry ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  his  hon.  friend 
need  not  fear  any  parallel  with  the  noble 
Lord.  After  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
twenty  years  a  Tory,  and  had  approved  of 
Tory  principles,  he  ought  not  to  be  angry 
when  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  not 
always  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.  Per- 
haps the  term  of  *•  pure  old  Whig"  might 
not  exactly  suit  him  either.  He  might, 
therefore,  be  called  "  a  juvenile  Whig,  a 
pure  juvenile  Whig."  With  respect  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  Government,  the 
only  alteration  he  could  find  in  it  was, 
that  they  had  got  rid  of  Earl  Grey,  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party,  who  was  made 
the  sole  victim,  and  went  out  without  a 
single  follower  from  amongst  all  his  recent 
associates  and  supporters.  The  noble 
Earl  went  out  of  office  because  he  could 
not  command  the  co-operation  of  his  col* 
leagues  in  office  to  pa5^s  a  Bill  which  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  considered  necessary 
for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland;  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Althorp),  who  had  himself 
resigned  office,  now  consented  to  return 
to  it.  It  was  not  the  proper  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  principle  of  that  measure;  but 
when  the  Coercion  Bill  was  brought  in,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Viscount  Palmerston :  I  beg  to  remind 
the  House,  since  this  matter  has  assumed 
a  personal  complexion,  that  I  left  the 
Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Ht  a  time  wheD|  in  all  bamMt  probability, 


the  reign  in  office  of  his  Administration 
was  likely  to  be  of  very  considerable  dura- 
tion. I  diffi^red  with  the  members  of  that 
Government,  and  I  left  them  on  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  first-rate  importance  cer- 
tainly, but  it  was  a  question  of  reform. 

Mr.  Baring:  Blame  appears  to  have 
been  imputed  to  me,  because  I  could  not 
concur  with  those  extraordinary  measures 
of  change  which  were  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Earl.  Now,  I  wish  to  state, 
that  I  never  at  any  one  period  of  my  life 
voted  for  any  general  measures  of  Reform. 
—  {laughter,)  —  1  don't  know  what  is 
meant  by  that  laugh.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
during  the  thirty  years  I  have  sat  in  Par- 
liament, I  never  voted  for  any  general 
measures  of  Reform,  though  I  have 
voted  for  such  measures  as  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  great  manufacturing  towns, 
and  for  increasing  the  representation  of 
Scotland.  Nor  had  I  ever  any  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  party  I  acted  with  medi- 
tated Reform  of  that  description  which 
was  at  last  carried.  I  believe  that  Reform 
would  not  have  been  effected  to  so  great 
an  extent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  change 
which  occurred  in  the  Administration. 
The  measure  which  about  that  period  was 
to  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (who  was  then  Mr. 
Brougham)  was  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  support  of  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  should  have  given  my  vote. 

Mr.  William  Peter  defended  Ministers 
from  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  them.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  and 
taunts  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
he  would  maintain  that  a  purer,  a  more 
enlightened  Administration  had  never 
swayed  the  destinies  of  this  great  Empire 
— an  Administration  which  had  done  so 
much  to  diminish  the  burthens,  and  to 
extend  the  liberties  of  the  country.  They 
had  been  true  to  their  principles,  and 
faithful  to  their  professions.  What  had 
been  their  pledges  on  taking  office  ?  Their 
pledges  were  Peace,  Economy,  and  Re- 
form ;  and  honestly  and  nobly  had  they 
been  redeeming  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  clouds  which  lowered  in  the  political 
horizon,  notwithstanding  the  convulsed 
state  of  Europe  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other — notwithstanding  the  prophecies 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  A. 
Baring)  who  had  pronounced  it  impossible 
to  preserve  peace  for  three  moatbi — yet 
peace  (thanks  to  the  generous  ftod  en« 
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lightened  policy  of  the  Government)  peace 
h  ad  been  preserved  for  three  years !  With 
respect  to  their  next  pledge,  that  of 
economy,  it  was  well  known  to  the  House, 
that  beginning  with  their  own  salaries, 
Ministers  had  reduced. the  expenses  of 
every  department  in  the  State.  They  had 
abolished  nearly  2,000  offices,  and  out  of 
an  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions,  all  over 
which  they  had  any  control,  (the  remain- 
ing income  of  the  country  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  dead  weight  and  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt),  they  had  saved  nearly 
four  millions.  So  much  for  economy. 
As  for  liberty  and  Reform,  it  was  enough 
to  say,  that  they  had  abolished  monopoly 
in  the  East,  and  extinguished  slavery  in 
the  West;  that  they  had  broken  down 
the  fences  of  corruption  and  tyranny  at 
home,  and  re-established  popular  frec^lom 
on  the  sure  and  lasting  basis  of  popular 
Representation.  These  were  deeds  which 
would  long  live  in  the  memory  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind.  But  amidst  the 
sneers  and  taunts  and  vituperations  with 
which  Gentlemen  had  assailed  the  present 
Ministers,  he  (Mr.  Peter)  was  gratified  to 
hear  an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  Baring) 
do  justice  to  the  noble  Earl  so  lately  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Councils.  However 
tardy,  the  acknowledgment  was  still 
welcome  ;  wrung  as  it  had  been  from  one 
who  had  so  violently  and  invariably  op- 
posed all  his  measures.  Now,  that  Lord 
Grey  was  gone,  the  hon.  Member  felt  his 
loss,  and  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess 
bid  worth.     But  thus  it  often  happened — 
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—  Virliilem  incoUiioein  odiinus, 
SoblaUmcx  ocolis  quwrimas  ioTidt." 

He  (Mr.  Peter)  was  no  flatterer  of  the 
noble  Earl,  or  of  any  other  Minister  ;  but 
this  much  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  Minister  who,  above  all  others,  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  that  Minister 
was  Earl  Grey.  Yes,  in  spite  of  every 
sneer  and  attack,  he  would  repeat,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  Minister — if  ever  there 
was  a  man  whose  long  course  of  public 
and  private  virtue — whose  unshrinking 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try— whose  tried  and  unwearied  consist- 
ency in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and 
Reform,  entitled  him  above  others  to  the 
gratitude  of  a  just  and  enlightened  people, 
that  man  was  Earl  Grey.  When  the 
feuds  of  party  should  have  passed  away — 
when  the  clamours  of  faction  should  be 
hushed  in   the  oblivious  silence  of  the 

fP'ave^wbea  the  characters  of  departed 


statesmen  should  be  only  honoured  for 
their  virtues,  or  only  reprobated  for  their 
crimes — the  name  of  Grey — of  the  autlior 
of  the  great,  the  beneficent,  the  enlightened 
measure  of  Reform,  would  be  found  to 
that  proud  list  which  consecrated  a 
Somers,  a  Chatham,  and  a  Fox,  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  their  admiring  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  felt,  that  the  new 
Ministry,  as  far  as  the  measures  contem« 
plated  towards  Ireland  were  regarded, 
instead  of  throwing  that  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin,  would,  by  acting  as  they  pro- 
posed, rather  take  Ireland  out  of  the 
bands  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  denied  the  statement  made  by 
a  noble  Duke  in  the  other  House,  that 
more  blood  was  shed  under  the  late  Ad- 
ministnition  than  that  of  any  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  contended  that  more  blood 
had  been  shed  in  Ireland  nt  the  period 
when  the  noble  Duke  himself  had  been 
Secretary  for  that  country.  He  would 
caution  the  Government  not  to  take  the 
advice  of  their  false  friends,  the  Tories, 
who  would  support  convulsion.  He  was 
hostile  to  convulsion  and  separation,  and 
the  next  best  thing  he  would  do  was,  to 
oppose  the  Tories.  Not  long  ago  parties 
of  armed  men  paraded  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  houses  of  two  Magistrates,  and  fired 
shots  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were 
Kerry  men.  To  such  a  system  he  would 
not  wish  to  return.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would,  if  possible,  carry  the 
Tithe  Bill  this  Session,  or,  if  not,  that 
they  would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  bring  in  a  short  Bill. 
Something  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and,  for  his  part,  he 
would  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  property 
to  attain  that  object.  He  gave  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  credit  for  what  they 
had  done,  and  though  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  sign  a  certain  paper,  he  still 
might  concur  in  some  degree  in  its  senti- 
ments. He  now  felt  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  better  in  not  signing  the  paper,  as 
the  support  which  he  hoped  their  mea- 
sures would  enable  him  to  give  them 
would  come  with  a  better  grace. 

The  Writ  ordered. 

Distress  (Ireland).]  Mr.  Shcil  rose 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
distress  existing  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
The  present  case  was   an  urgept  oooi 
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especially  calling  for  the  interposition  of 
Government  and  Parliament,  and  embrac- 
ing a  great  moral  duty.  He  had  apprised 
Government  of  his  intention,  and  he  had 
received  letters  from  various  parts  detail- 
ing the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  people. 
In  the  town  of  Thurles,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000,  2,400  were  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution.  (The  hon.  Member 
quoted  several  documents  relating  to  the 
frightful  distress  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  including  Galway  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.)  He  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  ask  the  people  to  be  fed  in  idleness. 
He  would  merely  suggest  the  plan  of 
giving  them  employment  for  six  weeks 
until  the  crops  were  ripe.  He  would  do 
more,  and  suggest  the  source  from  which 
the  funds  could  be  easily  supplied.  The 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
expended  the  Quit  and  Crown  rents  of 
Ireland  to  the  amount  of  50,000^.  a-year 
in  England,  in  decorating  Windsor  Castle, 
and  embellishing  and  enlarging  this  al- 
ready overgrown  and  gorgeous  metropolis. 
Now,  was  it  not  better  to  expend  a  portion 
at  least  of  that  sum  in  relieving  the  cries 
of  famine,  and  arresting  the  turbulence 
produced  by  it  iu  Ireland,  than  waste  it 
all  in  architectural  embellishments  iu 
London?  But  it  was  not  alone  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity  that  he  asked  for 
such  a  fund  and  such  means  of  relief,  but 
on  the  grounds  of  national  good  and  nati- 
onal economy.  The  Government  them- 
selves would  gain  by  it.  It  was  an  un- 
questioned, because  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  wherever  public  money  was  laid 
put  in  Irelaud  on  works  of  public  improve- 
ment great  and  permanent  good  resulted 
from  it.  The  people,  being  employed,  and 
having  the  means  of  subsistence  supplied 
to  them,  diverted  their  attention  from  pro- 
jects and  deeds  of  outrage,  which  were 
but  too  often  the  result  to  which  their 
poverty,  their  oppression,  and  their  despair 
had  goaded  them.  Besides  this,  new 
sources  of  fertility,  of  wealth,  and  of  civili- 
zation were  opened  by  the  reclamation  of 
wild  and  barren  tracts,  and  their  conver- 
sion into  the  scenes  of  industry,  order, 
and  comfort ;  by  opening  new  communi- 
cations between  parts  before  shut  up  from 
all  mutual  intercourse,  and  thus  afibrdlng 
an  easy  transit  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  Whenever  the  Government 
advanced  sums  of  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose it  was  invariably  repaid.     Indeed  it 

WM  6n  all  bands  admitted,  as  well  by  the 


resident  Gentry  as  by  the  Agents  of  Go- 
vernment itself,  that  such  grants  were 
refunded  with  interest*  The  dbtress  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland  was  always  attended 
with  demoralizing  and  turbulent  effects^ 
especially  in  Tipperary,  which  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  dissatisfaction  and 
disturbance ;  and  it  behoved  a  wise  Go- 
vernment and  a  parental  Legislature  to 
interpose  and  arrest  the  evil.  There  was 
no  relief  to  be  expected  in  the  country 
itself.  The  people  had  no  Poor-laws; 
the  great  proprietors  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thurles,  the  chief  seat  of  the  distress, 
could  not  be  reached,  as  they  resided  out 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member  con* 
eluded  by  moving,  '*  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
the  distress  existing  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary and  other  districts  in  Ireland  into 
his  gracious  consideration .*' 

Mr.  Lynch  supported  the  Motion,  and 
testified  to  the  great  distress  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Galway  and  Mayo.  They  only 
asked  for  employment  of  the  people.  The 
funds  laid  out  for  such  purposes  were 
always  repaid  to  Government*  while  the 
people  were  kept  tranquil  and  the  countrj^ 
much  improveu. 

Mr.  Littleton  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  great  distress  existed  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  Thurles ;  but  he  would  deny, 
on  the  authority  of  official  communications 
made  to  him,  that  it  existed  to  the  extent 
stated. — (The  right  hon.  Secretary  here 
read  several  letters  on  the  subject,  among 
the  rest  one  from  Major  Miller,  who  was 
despatched  by  Government  to  report  on 
the  general  state  of  the  distress  in  Tip- 
perary, to  show  that  the  distress  was  not 
so  extensive  as  it  had  been  represented). 
Government  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  large  grants  of  money  without 
the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  though 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  extending  relief 
partially  and  occasionally  whenever  a 
pressing  case  was  made  out.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  Government  had  already 
made  inquiries,  and  intended  to  go  to 
every  fair  extent  in  affording  aid.  He 
was  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of 
public  works,  and  would  recommend  the 
completion  of  certain  public  works  in 
Mayo  and  Galway,  which,  if  not  com* 
pie  ted,  would  soon  go  to  ruin,  and  which 
would  cost  only  13,000/.  With  respect 
to  the  precise  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary,  he  would  just  ask  why  di4 
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not  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  county,  which 
was  a  very  wealthy  one,  raise  funds  by 
presentments  ?  He  did  not  think  Parlia- 
ment should  be  called  on  for  contribution 
until  the  property  of  the  parishes  was 
assessed  to  the  last  farthing  it  could 
afford  to  pay.  Why  not  compel  the  great 
land  proprietors  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  principle  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  was  a  good  one.  But 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  would  be  gained  if  Government 
interfered. 

Mr.  Sheilf  in  reply,  expressed  a  hope 
that  Government  would  institute  a  thorough 
inquiry.  He  also  hoped,  that  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  be  put  in  operation,  and  with  those 
feelings  he  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Sale  op  Beek  Act  Amendment.] 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  moved  that  the 
House  should  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Fysche  Palmer  entreated  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  House  to  pause  before 
proceeding  further  with  the  measure.  He 
would  trouble  the  House  only  for  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  that  to  bring  to  its  atten- 
tion a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  embarked 
was  nearly  3,000,000/.,  and  the  trade 
gave  employment,  partially  or  wholly,  to 
nearly  100,000  persons.  He  felt  quite 
sure  that  the  hon.  Baronet  was  not  aware 
of  those  facts  when  he  introduced  his  Bill, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  would  induce  him 
to  withdraw  it.  At  all  events  they  ought 
to  be  well  considered,  and  if  time  were 
required  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  postpone  the  Committee.  For 
his  own  part  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
see  the  beer-shops  properly  regulated ;  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  injure  a  large  mass 
of  property  which  had  been  embarked  on 
the  faith  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Let 
the  police  regulations  be  made  as  strict  as 
possible,  and  let  the  qualification  authori- 
sing persons  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises  be  raised.  To  those  altera- 
tions he  had  no  objection;  but  let  not 
Ersons  who  had  confided  in  Parliament 
injured.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  plan 
would  answer;  but,  if  it  did  not,  next 
year  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  Edword  KnatchbuH  said,  thftt  after 


the  discussions  and  divisions  which  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  he 
certainly  had  not  expected  that  any  oppo- 
sition would  have  been  offered  to  his 
Motion  for  a  Committee.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Reading  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  points  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  urged  had  escaped  his  attention.  In 
fact  the  proposition  which  he  intended  to 
submit  to  tne  Committee,  and  which  he 
had  privately  communicated  to  the  hon. 
Memoer,  would  show  that  he  was  anxious 
that  the  measure  should  not  interfere  pre- 
judicially  with  property.  That  proposition 
was,  that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  should 
be  limited  to  towns  in  which  the  popula- 
tion was  under  5,000.  He  was  obliged 
to  draw  some  line  of  demarcation,  and  he 
thought  that  the  one  which  he  had  adopted 
would  be  deemed  a  fair  one.  The  evils 
under  the  Beer  Act  were  felt  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  not  in  the  great  towns;  and, 
therefore,  the  limitation  would  not  so 
much  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  measure 
as  it  would  prevent  a  sudden  and  injurious 
interference  with  most  of  the  property 
embarked.  Having  stated  his  intention 
to  offer  such  a  proposition,  he  trusted  he 
need  say  no  more  to  induce  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilks  hoped  that,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  press  the  Bill.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  was  another  reason 
for  delay.  The  longer  this  Bill  remained 
before  the  public,  the  more  theyj  found 
that  the  real  feeling  of  the  public  was 
against  it,  and  that  they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  an  in- 
terested and  prejudiced  clamour,  and  had 
been  acting  under  delusions,  which  further 
explanation  had  tended  to  remove.  The 
Beer  Act  had  effected  gpreat  good.  It  had 
increased  the  consumption  of  malt,  and  it 
had  promoted  the  temperance  of  the 
country.  He  asserted,  that  such  was  the 
fact,  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Oisborne  said,  the  proposition  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  would  render  the 
measure  extremely  partial.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  see  the  sale  of  beer  as  free  as  the 
sale  of  tea,  or  any  other  article ;  but  he 
was  also  anxious  to  see  a  high  license  im- 
posed for  selling  it  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises.  He  must,  therefore,  oppose  the 
present  Bill. 

Mr«  TennyBon  said)  he  ehoald  be  ^lad 
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if  any  one  could  show  him  one  single  be- 
nefit which  had  resulted  from  the  present 
Beer  Bill.  It  had  produced  unmixed  evil. 
The  great  difficulty  was,  to  devise  the  best 
mode  of  retreating  from  the  system  which 
It  had  established,  without  doing  sen'ous 
injury  to  those  who  had  embarked  con- 
siderable property  in  speculations  founded 
upon  it.  It  was  his  intention,  therefore, 
in  the  Committee,  to  propose,  that  the 
existence  of  the  present  measure  should  be 
limited  to  a  certain  period — say  April, 
1836— which  would  enable  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  to  quit  it  without  dis- 
advantage. If  that  were  not  considered 
sufficient  time,  let  the  time  be  prolonged ; 
only  let  some  period  be  fixed  at  which  the 
Act  might  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  In 
some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
Beer-shops  had  actually  been  made  truck- 
shops  ;  the  master-manufacturers  making 
a  bargain  with  their  workmen  that  they 
should  drink  their  beer  in  particular  places. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  allow  the  pre- 
sent Bill  to  go  into  the  Committee,  and 
that  additional  means  might  there  be  de- 
vised for  counteracting  the  existing  evil. 

Mr.  Hume  regretted  to  see  the  attempt 
that  was  making  to  restore  monopoly.  He 
was  never  so  well  satisfied  with  any  mea- 
sure of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admin- 
istration as  with  that  which  laid  the  Beer- 
trade  open.  Yet  now  they  were  going  to 
try  back,  and  return  to  their  old  lair. 
Let  them,  at  least,  wait  for  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Drunkenness.  Perhaps 
that  Report  might  point  out  a  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  called  ''an  unmixed  evil,"  without 
depriving  the  poor  man  who  happened  to 
have  twopence  in  his  pocket  from  indulg- 
ing himself  in  the  purchase  of  a  glass  of 
beer.  It  was  well  known,  that  there  had 
been  a  great  increase  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  in  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
tax  that  had  been  laid  on  malt,  by  which 
the  production  of  good  and  cheap  beer 
had  been  prevented.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  people  had  been  driven  to 
drink  gin.  The  tendency  of  the  Beer  Bill 
was,  to  diminish  this  evil ;  and  now  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  re-establish  it. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  North  Derbyshire,  that  beer  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  as  freely  in  shops 
as  sugar,  or  any  other  article  of  necessary 
consumption.    He  wished  the  noble  Lord, 

tl)e  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer,  could 


be  persuaded  to  take  off,  were  it  only  half 
the  Malt-tax.  He  really  believed,  that 
the  House  would  suffer  very  little  from 
such  a  diminution  of  duty;  for,  when  the 
duty  on  malt  was  only  10s.  6cf.,  more  beer 
was  brewed  than  at  the  present  moment, 
although  with  only  half  the  population. 
He  wished  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would 

[)08tpone  his  Bill  till  next  Session.  At 
east,  if  they  passed  the  Bill  directed 
against  the  indulgences  of  the  poor,  they 
ought  to  introduce  into  it  some  provision 
directed  against  the  indulgences  of  the 
rich.  They  ought  to  put  an  end  to  club- 
houses, or,  at  least,  to  declare,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  club-house  in  St. 
James's  Street  for  both  Whigs  and  Ter- 
ries. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  by  no  means  been  igno- 
rant or  unmindful  of  the  evils  which  the 
Beer  Bill  had  occasioned  during  the  last 
three  years ;  and,  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
took  the  subject  up,  they  were  exceedingly 
glad  of  the  circumstance,  and  promised 
him  their  support.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
the  Beer-houses  was  more  extensively  and 
sensibly  felt  in  rural  districts  than  in 
towns.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  had  recommended  him  to  take 
off  half  the  Malt-tax.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  should  be  very  happv  to  do  so,  if 
the  state  of  the  revenue  would  justify  such 
a  step.  No  doubt,  the  repeal  of  all  taxes 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  country; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  its  circum- 
stances, the  continuation  of  taxation  was 
indispensable.  It  was  certainly  desirable 
that  means  should  be  devised  of  counter* 
acting  the  evils  which  the  Beer  Bill  had 
created,  not  in  towns,  but  in  rural  districts. 
It  was  not  law  that  was  wanted  so  much 
as  the  power  to  carry  the  existing  law  into 
execution.  The  existing  law  was  as  se- 
vere as  any  one  could  wish  it  to  be.  He 
confessed,  that  when  the  Beer  Bill  was 
originally  brought  in,  he  had  not  expected 
that  so  many  evils  would  result  from  it. 
Finding,  however,  that  those  evils  were 
numerous  and  serious,  he  should  certainly 
support  the  Bill,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  diminish  them. 

Mr.  WarbuTion  wished  to  explain  the 
amount  of  the  concession  offered  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  The  number  of  parishes  in 
England  was  about  15,600,  ana  of  those 
there  were  15,262,  which  had  each  a 
population   under    6|000|   so  that  the 
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exemption  proposed  by  the  Hon  Baronet 
would  affect  oniy  between  200  and  300 
parisbei.  Tliere  were  6,600  parishes, 
each  with  a  population  not  exceeding  300, 
and  upwards  of  10,000  parishes,  each  with 
a  population  not  exceeding  500.  Now, 
it  was  in  those  small  parishes  that  the 
difficulty  of  6nding  securities  would  be 
felt.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the 
concession  was  of  little  or  no  value. 

Mr.  Pease  thought  the  concession 
underrated,  for  it  would  not  only  affect 
parishes,  but  also  towns  and  cities.  In 
York,  for  instance,  there  were  twenty- four 
parishes,  and  of  those  only  two  had  a 
population  exceeding  500  each,  and  yet 
the  whole  would  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the 
Bill  might  be  made  beneficial  to  all  par- 
ties, and  therefore  he  wished  to  proceed 
with  it. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped  the  House  would 
confine  the  discussion  to  the  main  pro- 
yisions  of  the  measure,  and  not  then  enter 
upon  the  details,  which  were  matter  for 
the  Committee.  He  was  decidedly  favour- 
able to  a  free  trade  in  the  sale  of  beer, 
and  if  he  thought  the  measure  before  the 
House  would  essentially  interfere  with 
that,  he  should  oppose  it,  much  as  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  evils  of  the  Beer-shops 
required  removal,  it  was  not  in  the  large 
towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts,  thatthose 
evils  were  felt ;  and  he  thought  tlie  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  friend  (Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull)  would  remove  the  only  valid 
objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
the  Bill.  If  they  did  not  speedily  exert 
themselves  to  put  down  those  sinks  of 
iniquity,  the  Beer-shops,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  look  to  the  rural  population  of 
England,  otherwise  than  as  a  class  rapidly 
declining  in  all  those  qualities  which  in 
former  years  placed  them  so  high  in  the 
scale  of  society. 

Sir  George  Phillips  declared  his  convic- 
tion, that  from  all  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  the  Beer-shops  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  evils.  He  read  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
master-manufacturer  in  the  country,  sta- 
ting, that  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who 
worked  in  his  factory,  there  were  not  ten 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those 
Beer-houses,  and  there  spending  their  time 
and  their  money  in  vice  and  debauchery. 
tie  defended  the  bon.  Baronet  from  the 
unfounded  charge  wbigh  bad  been  brought 


against  him,  of  not  having  brought  in  his 
Bill  sooner,  and  thought  that  the  House 
would  behave  very  ungratefully  to  the 
hon.  Baronet,  if,  after  all  the  trouble 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  subject,  they 
did  not  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Tower  observed,  that  many  per- 
sons who  had  been  brought  to  puniiihroent 
for  criminal  offences,  had  confessed  that 
the  idea  of  committing  those  offences  bad 
originated  in  Beer-shops. 

Mr.  Parroit  said,  that  although  almost 
all  the  Magistrates  in  his  neighbourhood 
condemned  the  Beer-bill,  he  could  not 
concur  with  them  in  opinion.  He  believed 
that  the  merits  of  that  measure  were  not 
duly  appreciated.  He  was  sorry,  not  only 
that  a  vulgar  clamour  had  been  excited 
against  the  Bill  out  of  doors,  but  that  that 
vulgar  clamour  seemed  to  make  too  great 
an  impression  in  that  House.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  approve  generally  of  the 
measures  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration,  but  be  certainly  thought 
that  in  passing  the  Beer-bill,  they  had 
passed  one  of  the  best  measures  that  had 
ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Of  course  he  did  not  impute  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  any  such  motive;  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  proposed  Bill  would  be 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  give 
up  all  legislation  on  tlie  subject.  Out  of 
thirty-six  parishes  where  he  had  traced  its 
operation,  he  had  heard  but  of  one  case  of 
delinquency  which  could  in  any  way  be 
traced  to  the  Beer-shops.  To  the  mode 
by  which  alone,  in  the  hon.  Baronet*s 
Bill,  the  certificates  could  be  obtained  by 
the  keeper  of  Beer-shops,  he  thought  that 
great  objection  applied,  that  it  might  be 
turned  to  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Hall  Dare  differed  toto  ccelo  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken. 
If  ever  a  measure  had  received  tlie  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  that  was  calculated 
completely  to  undermine  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  increase 
the  poor  and  the  poor-rates,  it  was  that 
measure  passed  by  the  Wellington  Ad- 
ministration which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  so  loudly  praised.  He  had  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Magistrates  in  the 
country,  and  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  no  legislative  measure  had  ever 
swelled  the  catalogue  of  crimes  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  the  Beer  Bill.  In  the  county 
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with  which  he  was  connected,  the  per- 
nicious results  of  the  Beer  Bill  were  every- 
where evident. 

Major  Beauclerk  declared  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  Bill  in  every  way  that  he 
could.  They  passed  laws  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prevent  a  poor  man  brewing  his  own 
beer ;  they  thus  compelled  him  to  leave 
his  own  home,  and  resort  to  the  Beer- 
shop,  and  then  they  came  forward  with  an 
attempt  still  further  to  abridge  his  enjoy- 
ments. In  his  opinion,  the  sale  of  beer 
ought  to  be  free  and  unrestricted ;  it  ought 
to  be  vended  like  tea,  sugar,  or  any  other 
article  of  general  consumption. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  talked  about  the  ''  vulgar  clamour  " 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  Bill. 
What  did  he  mean  by  vulgar  clamour  ? — 
who  were  these  vulgar  clamourers?  Were 
they  the  judges  of  the  land — the  grand 
jurors  of  the  counties — the  magistracy — 
or  were  they  to  be  found  in  that  bumble 
class  more  immediately  interested  in  a  re- 
formation of  the  abuses  of  the  present 
system  ?  The  question  before  the  House, 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  was  one,  not  of 
principle,  but  of  fact.  They  had  now  full 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  system 
which  sprung  up  under  the  present  Act. 
The  experiment  had  been  tried — it  had 
signally  failed — enormous  abuses  had  been 
engendered ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  at  once  to  eradicate  them. 

The  House  divided-— Ayes  105;  Noes 
35.— Majority  70. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood,  T. 
Blake,  J. 

Beauclerk,  A.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Cod  ring!  on,  Sir  £. 
Divett,  E. 
Fryer,  H. 
Oisborne,  T. 
Orattan,  II. 
Gully,  J. 
Handtey,  B.* 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lusbington,  Dr. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 


O'Connor,  D. 
Parrot  t,  J. 
Poult er,  J. 
Roche,  W/ 
Roe,  J. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Romilly,  £. 
Romilly,  J. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Russel,  W. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Torrens,  Col. 
Trelawney,  Sir  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waller,  J. 
Warburton,  J. 
Wason,  H. 
Wilks,  J. 
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following  Amendment  be  inserted — viz. 
"  That  every  person  applying  for  a  license 
to  sell  beer,  ale,  cider,  or  perry,  by  retail, 
intending  the  same  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  shall,  in  addition  to  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  particulars  required  in 
the  said  recited  Act,  annually  produce 
and  deposit  with  the  Supervisor  of  Excise, 
or  other  person  authorized  to  grant  such 
license  in  any  parish,  a  certificate  signed 
by  six  persons  residing  in  the  parish,  and 
respectively  rated  to  the  poor-rates  to  the 
amount  of  10/.,  but  not  maltsters ;  which 
certificate  shall  set  forth  that  the  applicant 
is  of  good  character,  and  likely  to  manage 
the  House  in  a  peaceable  manner;  on 
the  production  of  this  certificate,  the 
applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  li- 
cense." 

The  omission  of  the  second  Clause  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  question  put  on  the 
Clause  as  amended. 

Mr.  Scholefield  moved,  that  the  word 
"annually"  be  omitted. 

The  Committee  divided,  on  the  Ques- 
tion, that  the  word  "  annually"  do  stand 
—Ayes  77  ;  Noes  51 :  Majority  26. 

Mr.  Warburtoti  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  clause  which  had  been  put,  for  render- 
ing it  obligatory,  that  in  all  cases  the  an- 
nual certificate  should  be  signed  by  six 
rate-payers.  He  moved,  that  three,  in- 
stead of  six,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
clause. 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  the  Chairman 
do  report  progress. 

The  Committee  divided  on  this  Motion 
— Ayes  40 ;  Noes  66 ;  Majority  26. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to.    . 

The  House  resumed,  the  Chairman  re- 
ported progress ;  Committee  to  sit  again. 


The  House  went  into  Committee. 
The  first  Clause  was  agreed  to. 
.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  proposed,  that 
the  second  clause  be  omitted,  and  that  the 
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MfNOTia.]  Petitioni  prewnted.  By  Lord  Supvikld,  ftom 
WTenil  PUoes,  for'  Aboluhing  the  Punifhreent  of  Death 
for  OAnoes.  against  Property.— By  Earl  Gbby,  fh>m 
Prearony,  agaiiut  any  Alteration  in  the  System  of  Chuieh 
Patronage  in  Scotland.-^By  the  Dulce  of  WaLUNoroir, 
fipom  WalMAdd,  for  a  Clause  in  Uie  County  Corbnei^ 
BilL 

Capital  Punishment.]  Lord  Siif-. 
yield  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Capital  Punishment  Bill,  which,  he 
said,  as  brought  up  from  the  other  House, 
embraced  two  offences  —  letter-stealing, 
and  returning  from  transportation.  It 
would  become  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
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pose  m  tbe  Committee  to  restrict  this  Bill 
to  the  latter  offenee.  His  reasons  for  this 
werci  the  deference  he  felt  for  the  opinions 
of  the  noble  Earl  late  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  who  had  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  more  comprehensive  measure 
after  the  recess,  which  might  embrace 
other  offences  besides  that  of  letter-steal- 
ing ;  and  also  his  deference  to  an  opinion 
expressed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  accompanied  by  an  as- 
surance that  early  in  the  next  Session  of 
t'arliament,  a  Bill  of  a  comprehensive 
kind  should  be  introduced,  when  the 
Commissioners  should  have  made  their 
Report  on  the  Criminal  Law,  lie,  how- 
ever, felt  that  the  responsibility  would  be 
too  much  for  him  to  postpone  this  part  of 
the  Bill  which  abolished  the  capital  pun- 
ishment for  stealing  letters,  were  it  not 
that  he  also  felt  convinced,  that  in  future 
no  case  would  happen  in  which  the  sen- 
tence of  death  would  be  carried  into 
effect;  for  it  was  quite  impossible,  after  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Law-officers  of  the  Crown,  had 
passed  a  Bill  repealing  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death — it  was  quite  impossible, 
mhis  opinion,  that  any  Secretary  of  State 
should  allow  a  person  to  be  executed  for 
the  offence.  The  public,  moreover,  upon 
the  faith  that  this  punishment  would  cease 
to  be  inflicted  for  the  crime  in  question, 
would  now  institute  prosecutions,  so  that 
victims  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
law,  who  would  have  escaped  with  impu* 
nity  had  it  been  supposed  they  would 
suffer  death  on  conviction.  To  the  other 
part  of  thi9  Bill  regarding  the  offence  of 
returning  from  transportation,  which  was 
at  present  a  capital  felony,  although  never 
of  late  years  punished  capitally,  he  anti- 
cipated no  objections.  As,  however,  he 
was  addressing  the  House  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  related  to  capital  punishments 
generally,  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  advert  to  certain  facts,  which  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  and  dispute, 
that  capital  punishment  was  less  efficient 
in  the  repression  of  crimes  than  were  other 
punishments — and  further,  that  its  indi- 
rect but  certain  tendency  was  to  increase 
crime.  Tbe  experience  of  various  coun- 
tries confirmed  this  observation.  In 
Bombay,  under  the  Recordership  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  capital  punishments 
had  been  altogether  suspended  for  seven 
years,  and  the  number  of  murders  dimin- 
ished during  that  period  to  six,  whereas,  in 


the  preceding  seven  years,  when  twelve 
executions  look  place,  there  had  been 
eighteen,  convictions  for  murder;  so  that 
the  number  of  murders  was  diminished  to 
one-third  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
scaffold.  The  decrease  was  probably 
owing  to  public  executions  no  longer 
continuing  to  brutalize  the  feelings  of 
spectators,  or  to  render  criminals  reck- 
less and  desperate  in  the  Commission  of 
crime.  In  France,  too,  in  proportion  as 
capital  punishments  became  fewer,  murders 
also  became  fewer.  Thus,  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1827,  there  were  190 
executions,  and  then  824  murders  took 
place ;  but  in  the  next  three  years,  end- 
ing with  1830,  when  there  were  only  112 
executions,  the  number  of  murders  fell  to 
708.  These  effects  were  surely  worthy 
of  their  Lordships*  consideration.  Now,  if 
this  result  had  occurred  with  regard  to 
the  highest  oflfencc — murder,  d  fortiori 
it  would  apply  to  all  crimes  of  an  inferior 
grade.  It  might  certainly  be  expected 
that  they  would  diminish  in  number,  by 
diminishmg  the  severity  of  punishment,  in 
order  to  increase  its  certainty.  But  there 
were  other  countries  where  the  same  suc- 
cessful results  had  followed.  In  New 
York,  only  three  crimes  were  capital — 
treason,  murder,  and  burning  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night.  In  Loaisiana,  capital 
punishments  were  altogether  abolished  by 
the  code  of  Mr.  Livingstone.  In  Han- 
over, its  entire  abrogation  was  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  In  Bel- 
gium, not  a  single  execution  had  taken 
place  since  the  revolution  in  1830.  Russia, 
too,  it  was  well  known,  had  got  rid  of 
capital  punishment.  Thus  it  appeared, 
that  England  was  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  retaining  her  present  code  of 
Criminal-law.  Very  fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  evidence  of  its  great  in- 
efficacy,  as  proved  by  statistical  returns  in 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  which 
were  of  the  most  conclusive  description. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
supposing,  that  capital  punishment  had 
the  effect  of  repressing  crime.  If  their 
Lordships  looked  to  the  official  returns, 
they  would  find,  that  crime  had  increased 
greatly  where  the  punishment  of  death 
was  retained;  but  that  it  had  virtually 
decreased  where  another  punishment  had 
been  substituted.  The  difference  on  com- 
parison was  so  great  that  he  might  venture 
to  pronounce  it  unsafe  to  retain  capital 
punishment.     He  might  be  told,  that  this 
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was  proving^  too  mach,  but  they  Bbould 
recollect   how    this   effect   was  brought 
about — the  public  would  refuse  ofteu  to 
prosecute  when  the  offender's  life  was  in- 
volved—•  witnesses  refused  to  give  evi« 
dence — and  Juries  to  convict;  and  in  this 
manner  it  was,  that  criminality  was  en- 
couraged by  the  offenders  escaping  with 
impunity.     He  must  remind  their  Lord- 
ships, tiiat  although  they  were  placed  above 
the  temptation  of  theft,  they  could  yet  re- 
member that  when  some  of  them  were  in 
their   boyhood   at  public    schools,   they 
were  accustomed  to  estimate  the  conse- 
quences of  juvenile  delinquency,  not  by 
the  degree  of  punishment  denounced,  but 
by  the  ^certainty  of  its  infliction — and  this 
was   the    reasoning  employed  by  adults 
in    crime.      The  best  criterion  of  the 
number  of  crimes   was   the    number   of 
commitments;  but  even  this  was  an  im- 
perfect one  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
cause, in  instituting  a  comparison  between 
offences  still  capital,  and  those  that  had 
lately  ceased  to  be  so,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  many  now  prosecuted  would 
be  allowed  to  escape   with  impunity,  if 
their  lives  were  still  liable  to  be  forfeited 
on  conviction.    Yet,  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage, the  comparison  was  immensely 
in  favour  of  the  removal  of  capital  punish- 
ment, for  taking  all  those  offences  subject 
to  this  penalty,  it  would  be  found  from 
Parliamentary  returns,  that  they  had  in- 
creased forty-four  per  cent,  in  the  last 
three  years,  over  the  former  three  years, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same 
period,  the  offences  from  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  removed  had  increased 
only  two  per  cent,  which  was  virtually  a 
decrease,  considering  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation.    And  then  again  look  at  the 
convictions  —  the  average  proportion  of 
convictions  for  non-capital  offences  was 
seventy-two  in  every  100  commitments. 
So  it  was  in  those  crimes  that  had  lately 
ceased  to  be  capital ;  but  for  crimes  still 
capital  the  average  number  of  commit- 
ments was  only  forty-seven — twenty-five 
(the  difference  between  seventy-two  and 
forty-seven)  escaping  by  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, because  the  punishment  denounced 
was  death.    This  was  a  most  important 
fact,  for  upon  reference  to  the  number 
capitally  indicted  in  the  last  three  years, 
it  would  be  found  that  more  than  60O  pri- 
soners, and  these  charged  with  the  heaviest 
crimes,  had  been  liberated  by  verdicts  of 
acquittal,  and  set  at  large  to  prey  upon 
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society,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
the  law  denounced  a  punishment  to  which 
public  opinion  was  opposed.     The  fact 
was,  that  there  was  a  growing  conviction 
in  society  of  the  unfitness  of  this  pun- 
ishment.    Even,  as  to  the  crime  of  incen- 
diarism, the  House  of  Commons,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  now  in 
progress,  had  pronounced  its  opinion  that 
the  present  penalty  was  inadequate  to  re- 
press the  crime.     Rewards  were  resorted 
to  for  the  conviction  of  the  offenders;  but 
these  also  failed.     The  British  public  had 
an  abhorrence  of  what  was  called  '^  blood - 
money."    Rewards  were  offered  in  vain. 
A  case  was  lately  tried  at  Northampton, 
as  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  where  a 
Jury,   probably  some  of  them   farmers, 
showed  their  aversion  to  the  capital  pun- 
ishment by  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
(of  arson),  with   a   recommendation   to 
mercy.     During  the  last  three  years,  so 
frequent  were  the  acquittals  of  the  charge 
of  arson,  that,  out  of  277  prisoners  com- 
mitted, only  seventy-eight  were  convicted ; 
that  was,  200,  excepting  one,  went  un- 
punished. Here,  then,  instead  of  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  being  convicted,  as  in  non- 
capital cases,  there  would  be  found  to  be 
seventy*two  per  cent,  escaping  with  im- 
punity, and  only  twenty-ei^ht  per  cent, 
were  punished.     He  was  quite  convinced, 
that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
it  would  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  for  many  of- 
fences.    There  was  a  strong  conviction 
on  the  public  mind,  that  such  a  mode  of 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  murder ;  it  was  becoming 
a  general  feeling,  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  in  all  offences  against 
property.     It  was  shown  by  returns  and 
accurate  calculations,  which  might  safely 
be  relied  upon,  that  crime  had  increased 
where  capital  punishment  had  remained 
the  same,  and  had  virtually  diminished 
where  a  less  severe  punishment  was  sub- 
stituted.    In  case  their  Lordships  should 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  strike  out  the  clauses  to  which  he 
had  previously  referred. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
agitation  of  the  question  had  produced  one 
bad  effect.  It  had  induced  Juries  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  ought  not  to  find  persons 
guilty  of  capital  offences  simply  because  a 
Bill  had  been  introduced  to  abolish  capital 
punishment.  He  considered,  that  such  a 
circumstance  ought  not  to  have  any  weight. 
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and  that  Jadges  and  Juries  were  boand  to 
act  upon  the  law  as  it  existed  at  present, 
without  reference  to  any  proposed  alter- 
ations. 

Lord  Suffield  said^  that  when  the  House 
of  Commons  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ought 
to  be  removed  from  ofiences  of  a  certain 
description,  no  Secretary  of  State,  he 
thought,  would  be  found  to  execute  the 
law  in  such  cases. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  al- 
tliough  he  was  not  himself  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  was  most  unlikely  he  ever 
should  be  one,  still,  as  he  was  the  re- 
sponsible adviser  of  the  Crown  in  cases 
where  the  life  or  death  of  convicted  per- 
sons was  concerned,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  he  diflfered  entirely  from  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Suffield),  for  in  any  case 
which  might  be  brought  before  him,  he 
should  feel  himself  called  upon,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  were  such  as  to 
exclude  any  hope  of  mercy,  to  advise  his 
Majesty,  that  tne  full  sentence  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution;  and  he 
would  give  that  advice  without  referring  at 
all  to  any  Bill  or  measure  that  might  be 
pending  m  either  House  of  Parliament  at 
the  time  having  for  its  object  the  abolition 
of  the  capital  punishment  as  regarded  the 
crime  in  question. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  through  his 
statement,  nor  should  he  detain  their 
Lordships  any  length  of  time;  but  having 
msidea  for  three  or  four  ]^ears  over  the 
rost-office  Department,  which  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape  materially  affected  (but 
the  noble  Lord  had  signiBed  an  intention 
to  withdraw  the  clause  in  Committee),  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  present  occasion.  With  regard  to  the 
clause  affecting  offenders  returning  from 
transportation,  he  offered  no  objection 
whatever;  but  as  regarded  the  other 
clause,  he  thought  their  Lordships  ought 
not  to  abolish  capital  punishment  (he 
meant  the  clause  relating  to  stealing 
letters)  until  some  good  mode  of  second- 
ary punishment  had  been  adopted.  Their 
Lordships  would  bear  in  mind,  in  this  great 
commercial  country,  how  numerous  must  be 
the  letters  passing  through  the  Post-office. 
Not  fewer  than  100,000  letters  every 
week  passed  through  the  General  Post- 
office;  and  in  the  twopenny  post  there 
were  40,000  a  day.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  many  millions  of  money  were  thus 


transmitted  through  the  Post-office  de« 
partment.  By  the  regulations  adopted 
there,  there  was  a  certain  sacrifice  of 
security  necessarily  made  in  order  to 
obtain  despatch.  Several  hundred  per- 
sons were  daily  employed  in  assorting 
letters.  These  things  being  considered, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  think  he  was  doing  more  than 
his  duty  when  he  called  upon  them  to 
pause  ere  they  consented  to  an  alteration 
of  the  law,  at  least  until  a  plan  of  secondary 
punishment  was  established.  He  knew  that 
the  motives  of  his  noble  friend  were  humane 
and  praiseworthy,  as  well  as  the  motives 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  their 
lordships  to  see  that  they  did  not  put  in 
jeopardy  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
were  transmitted  through  the  Post-office 
department  of  the  country.  The  only 
security  which  the  public  had  was  the 
honesty  of  the  persons  employed  in  that 
department,  and  the  fear  of  punishment 
which  awaited  them  if  they  transgressed 
the  laws.  There  were  hunareds  of  letters 
returned  weekly  to  the  Dead  Letter-office, 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
not  being  found;  and  he  believed  that 
these  letters  contained  money  to  the 
amount  of  170,000/.  during  the  period  he 
had  presided  over  the  Post-office.  In 
one  year  he  recollected  the  amount  of 
money  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter-office  to 
be  returned  to  the  parties  sending  it  was 
25,000/.  When  it  was  remembered, 
from  the  practice  of  trade,  that  numerous 
letters  were  transmitted  with  money  to 
meet  bills,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it 
was  highly  essential  security  should  exist 
in  the  transmission  of  this  money.  But, 
above  all,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  poorer  classes,  who  had  neither 
agents  nor  bankers,  ought  to  have  their 
little  property  protected  in  thus  trans- 
mitting it  by  letter — the  only  regular 
channel  of  communication  which  was 
open  to  them.  He  knew  of  many  cases 
of  great  hardship,  in  which  robberies  had 
been  committed  on  the  poor  in  this  way, 
and  he  would  relate  one  as  a  specimen. 
A  poor  woman  in  Ireland,  whose  husband 
was  dead,  set  up  a  shop,  and  her  son 
having  enlisted,  she  was  anxious  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge,  but  had  no  means  of 
doing  so  except  by  the  sale  of  a  cow. 
Well,  the  cow  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
money  sent  by  letter  to  Dublin ;  but  the 
letter  was  stolen  by  some  scoundrel,  and 
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she  was  thus  reduced  to  great  distress. 
On  his  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  hearing 
of  the  case,  he  applied  to  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  War-office  (Lord  Hill), 
who,  with  that  kind  attention  which  he  had 
always  evinced — immediately  directed  a 
free  discharge  to  be  sent  to  the  young 
soldier.  With  such  an  instance  before 
him,  and  he  could  state  many  others  of 
a  similar  description,  he  could  not  suffer 
any  mistaken  feeling  of  mercy  or  com- 
passion to  influence  his  mind,  and  suffer 
it  to  outweigh  the  duty  which  he  felt  was 
due  to  the  public.  He  was  no  advocate 
for  capital  punishment;  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  Legislature  ought  to  pause  and 
consider  well  whether  a  system  of  second- 
ary punishments  should  not  first  be  estab- 
lished before  they  consented  to  abolish 
capital  pnnishment  altogether.  He  hoped 
that  during  the  ensuing  recess  his  noble 
friends  connected  with  the  Government 
would  find  some  means  to  effect  so 
desirable  an  object.  As  his  nolSie  friend 
(Ix>rd  Sufiield)  had  stated,  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  abolish 
the  capital  punishment  in  one  instance 
only,  namely,  in  the  instance  of  returning 
from  transportation,  he  would  make  no 
objection  to  support  the  second  reading. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  prolong  the  discussion,  or  to 
offer  any  observations  on  the  present  Bill. 
He  merely  wished  to  observe,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
that,  if  a  Bill  were  introduced  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  which  purported  to 
take  off  the  capital  punishment  from 
particular  offences,  that  circumstance 
ought  to  have  no  effect  whatever  either 
on  Judges  or  Juries  to  prevent  them 
from  carrying  the  existing  law  into  full 
effect.  If  that  principle  were  not  acted 
upon,  the  effect  would  be,  that  either 
House  of  Parliament,  by  introducing  a 
measure,  might  make  a  material  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  should  not  re- 
peat what  he  had  before  said  as  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  not  carrying  into  effect 
a  sentence  while  the  Inw  continued  to 
exist  on  the  Statute-book,  but  he  must 
remark  on  the  ground  upon  which  that 
doctrine,  was  founded.  His  noble  friend 
in  protesting  against  the  doctrine  had  said, 
that  it  would  enable  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  alter  the  law.  It  was 
far    worse     it   would     enable     any    in- 
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dividual  of  either  House  of  Parlia' 
ment  to  do  this.  It  would  give  a  short- 
hand mode  of  Legislation,  and  put  into 
the  power  of  each  man  not  a  liberum  veto 
to  prevent  a  law,  but  to  make  one  ;  for  if 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  a  Law,  and 
in  that  House  it  was  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  always  read  a  first  time,  he  might 
proceed  no  further  with  it  and  could  yet, 
by  the  mere  bringing  of  it  in,  obtain  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  tie  up  the 
law  for  the  future.  This  was  what  no 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  aware  (hat  after  a  Bill 
of  this  kind  had  received  the  express 
sanction  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  sanction,  of  the 
other,  not  only  was  the  public  officer 
affected  in  carrying  sentences  into  execu- 
tion, but  Judges  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
and  Juries  in  finding  verdicts.  He  had 
stated  this  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  forgery  question.  He  should 
not  enter  at  large  into  the  question  of 
capital  punishments;  but  he  wished  to 
remark  to  the  noble  Baron,  that  as  two 
parts  of  his  Bill  were  to  be  withdrawn  in 
Committee,  they  were  in  fact  now  only 
debating  the  question  of  returning  from 
transportation.  He  had  stated  the  other 
night  in  accordance  with  the  noble  EarL 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government, .that 
it  was  better  that  measures  of  this  sort 
should  be  taken  up  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, and  he^^herefore  recommended  that 
this  with  other  Bills  of  a  similar  kind 
should  await  the  Report  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Commissioners,  who  had  received,  or 
shortly  would  receive,  instructions  on  the 
subject.  His  noble  friend  the  Duke  who 
for  so  long  a  period  had  presided,  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
public,  over  the  department  of  the  Post- 
office,  mistook  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. It  was  not  out  of  pity  for  the 
criminal  as  contradistinguished  from  com« 
miseration  for  the  person  injured,  but  out 
of  a  severity — a  just  and  necessary  severity 
— towards  the  offender.  It  was  because 
the  severity  of  the  law  insured  the  im- 
punity of  the  offender  that  he  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  that  impunity  by  altering 
the  law,  and  thus  render  it  in  reality 
what  it  was  only  in  name. 

Lord  Snffield  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  was  not  arguing  very  cor- 
rectly when  he  assumed  that  this  question 
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was  taken  up  on  the  ground  of  humaDity. 
^or  his  own  part  he  would  lay  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  humanity,  nor  was  it 
taken  up  on  any  such  ground.  He  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,  brought  it  for- 
ward as  he  was  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  support  laws  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  suppress  crime.  Nor  had  pity  any 
more  than  humanity  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  was  brought  forward  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rendering  punish- 
ments more  certain.  As  to  what  the 
noble  Duke  said,  of  the  necessitv  of 
having  capital  punishment  applied  to 
letter  stealing,  if  the  offence  were  likely  to 
increase  by  the  abolition  of  the  capital 
punishment  he  would  not  contend  for  the 
abolition.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
for  bis  opinions  on  capital  punishment. 
That  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  a  speech 
delivered     in     the     year     1830     said, 

*  If  the  law  as  it  still  stood  had  little 
^  weight  in  public  estimation  before  then, 

*  in  what  light  was  it  likely  to  be  looked 
'  upon  henceforward  ?  If  men's  feelings 
'  rebelled  against  it  before,  would  not 
'  their  opinions  and  prepossessions  be  for 
'  ever  rooted  and  confirmed  by  such  a  di- 
'  vision  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
'  Would  it  not  operate  practically  on  pro- 
'  secbtors,  on  witnesses,  on  jurors, — ay, 

*  and  on  Judges  themselves r  Not  six 
'  months  ago  had  a  Judge  declared 
'  to  him,  in  reference  to  the  probable 
'change  of  the  law  as  it  respected  this 
'  offence,  that,  sitting  as  Judge  he  could 

*  not  help  revolting  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
'a  man  for  execution  at  a  time  when 

*  Parliament  was  engaged  in  a  delibera* 
'  tion,  the  result  of  which  might  be,  that 

*  his  blood  would  be  the  last  which  should 

*  ever  be  shed  for  the  crime  of  forgery. 
'With  so  many  reasons  to  induce  them 

*  to  abolish  this  punishment,  and  so  little 
'  Jto  encourage  them  to  retain  it,  he  hoped 

*  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  a 

*  service  to  humanity  and  expunge  it  for 

*  ever  from  their  Statute-book.**  When 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  expressed 
such  sentiments  it  was  not  too  much 
for  him  to  hope  for  the  support  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Lord    Wellesley's   Correspond- 
ence.]    Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  he 
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had  already  sUted  to  their  Lordships  that 
he  for  one  would  not  assent  to  any  roea* 
sure  of  the  nature  which  it  was  stated 
would  be  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  lieti  of  the  Suppression  of  Dis- 
turbances (Ireland)  Dill,  which  now  stood 
for  a  third  reading   in  their    Lordships 
House,  without  some  further  information 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  their  Ix>rd- 
ships   were  to  be   called   on   to  change 
their  opinions  in  reference  to  that  mea- 
sure.    In  order  to  lay  before  their  lord- 
ships the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
think  that  they  were  bound  to  call  for 
some  further  inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,    at 
least  in  that  House,  could  justify  their 
change  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  their  lordships  would 
be  called  upon  to  assent  to  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  measure — in   order  to  do 
that,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended   the  introduction,   not  only   of 
this  Bill,  but  of  the  Bill  which  it  proposed 
to  continue,  and  which  had  been  passed 
last  year.     On  that  occasion   the  nohie 
Earl  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  made  as  an  apology,  as  an 
excuse,  for  bringing  forward  a  Bill  the 
enactments  of  which  they  described  as  so 
severe,  that  such  a  measure  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Government  and  peace  m  Ireland — on  the 
faith  of  that  representation,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  Bill.     It  then  went  to 
the  other  House,  where  after  having  been 
considerably  altered,  it  was  returned  to 
that  House.     Their  Lordships  then,  rather 
than  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  Government,  cheerfully  submitted  to 
those  alterations,  and  so  the  Bill  passed. 
Then  came  the  Bill  of  this  year.    Pre- 
vious to  its  introduction  several  questions 
had  been  asked  at  different  times  of  the 
Government  whether  it  was  their  intention 
to  renew  the  Act  of  last  year.    At  last 
the    noble  Earl  opposite,  lately   at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  stated  that  the 
time  had  come  when,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  that  Act.     Accordingly,  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  day  appointed  brought 
forward  such  a  Bill.     He  on  that  occasion 
stated   at  some   length    the   information 
which  had  been  received  by  Government 
from  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  on 
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the  subject,  and  which  constitated  the 
grounds  on  which  they  thought  fit  to  in*' 
troduce  such  a  Bill  to  their  Lordships. 
The  noble  Earl  in  doing  so  made  a  speech 
which  few  could  equal  in  that  House. 
In  the  course  of  that  speech  he  laid  be- 
fore their  Lordships  circumstances  de- 
monstrating the  necessity  of  renewing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
and  he  stated  precisely  those  parts  of  the 
Bill  which  could  be  omitted  without 
detriment  to  its  efficiency.  The  noble 
Earl  then  stated,  that  the  Cabinet  had 
looked  at  the  measure  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  diminish  its  severity ;  and  that 
after  much  deliberation  it  was  their  opinion 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  Courts- martial 
might  be  omitted,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  two  clauses  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bill  in  reference  to  political 
meetings;  and  that  necessity,  the  noble 
Earl  urged  strongly  to  their  Lordships. 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  that  the  agrarian 
disturbances  throughout  the  country, 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Bill 
to  put  down,  might  be  traced  to  the  po- 
litical meetings  and  agitation  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere.  The  noble  Earl  stated 
distinctly,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  meetings  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  country  were  not  connected  with  the 
agitation  that  was  kept  up  in  Dublin,  and 
he  insisted  upon  the  injustice  that  would 
be  committed,  if  they  should  pass  the 
Bill  without  the  clauses  for  putting  down 
that  agitation  ;  upon  that  recommendation 
their  Lordships  read  the  Bill  a  first  time. 
The  first  reading  of  the  Bill  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  July — on  the  3rd  of  July  a 
discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  circumstances  were  dis- 
closed which  had  undoubtedly  led  to  the 
changes  they  had  seen  occur  in  the  Admi- 
nistration. The  noble  Lord,  after  going 
into  a  statement  as  to  what  occurred 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  between  Mr.  Littleton  and 
Mr.  0*Connell,  proceeded  to  say,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  complaints 
made  on  either  side  on  that  occasion — 
he  would  only  address  himself  to  the  effect 
of  the  communication,  which,  from  that 
discussion,  it  appeared  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  It  appeared  from  what 
was  then  stated,  that  that  communication 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 


Dublin  upon  the  20th  of  Jane.  It  ap- 
peared In  a  subsequent  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  ad- 
mitted, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
communicated  with  his  consent  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  but 
that  he  went  to  an  extent  in  that  commu- 
nication^ that  he  (the  noble  Lord)  did  not 
intend.  Before  he  (Lord  Wharncliffe) 
would  go  further,  he  would  just  obserre, 
that  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  on  his  secession  from  the 
Administration,  stated,  as  he  under- 
stood, that  the  first  knowledge  he  had 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
on  the  subject,  was  derived  from  a  letter 
dated  the  21st,  and  received  the  23rd  of 
June.  So  here,  after  the  Cabinet  had  de- 
liberately resolved  upon  bringing  forward 
the  measure,  a  communication  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  made  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  subject ;  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  in  consequence  of  that 
communication,  changed  his  opinion,  and 
before  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  made  acquainted  with 
that  change  of  opioioii,  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  and  that  too  with  the  assent  of 
one  of  the  noble  Earl's  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  That  was  the  positioa 
in  which  the  matter  stood  as  to  dates. 
With  respect  to  the  communication  thus 
made  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  he  must  say,  that  at  the  very  first 
bruiting  of  the  matter,  he  was  astonished 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  should,  of 
all  mankind,  be  the  person  to  communi- 
cate with  that  hon.  Member  upon  any  sub- 
ject whatever.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  had  more  than  one  warn- 
ing as  to  the  effects  to  be  anticipated  from 
having  any  dealings  with  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  not  only  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  made  the  dupe  of  that  hon. 
Member,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Motion 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  had  he  a 
distinct  warning  what  he  might  expect 
from  holding  communications  with  that 
individual,  but  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1830,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  received 
a  pretty  good  warning  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  Truck  Bill,  "which  he  then  introduced, 
88  to  what  he  wai  likely  to  gain  by  hold- 
ing communication  with  Mr.  0*Conncll. 
That  learned  Member  was  the  person  in 
private  to  dissuade  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man from  including  Ireland  in  that  Bill, 
and  he  afterwards  was  the  person  to  cast 
censure  in  public  on  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  having  done  so !     Having  had 
those  warnings,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
surely  should  have  been  cautious  how  he 
dealt  with  such  a  person.     Yesterday,  the 
noble  Viscount,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  had  referred  him  to  the 
fact,  that  Members  of  the  Government 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  conferring  with 
members  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was 
quite  aware,  that  the  practice  had  been 
so  for  years,  and  be  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  productive  of  the   best  effects. 
But  he  must  say,  that  such  communi- 
cations always  took  place  between  per- 
sons of  either   party   who   were   certain 
that  the  dealings   Mtween    them    would 
be  conducted  with  honour  and  honesty. 
If  the  least  doubt  could  be  cast  upon  the 
honour  or  honesty  of  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion, no  communication  would  be  made 
to  such  a  party  by  the  Government.  They 
would   then  say,   as  it  would   be   their 
duty  to  say,  "  We  have  determined  on  a 
certain  course  of  conduct ;  we  will  hold 
no  communication  with   such    a   person 
as  you  on  the  subject,  and  we  set  your 
opposition  at  defiance.''     What  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman?  He  communicated 
to  the  learned  member  for  Dublin  that  his 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland   were   against  the  re- 
newal of  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  did  that  at  the  time  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Administration 
had  actually  decided  upon  the  necessity 
of  retaining  those  clauses.     The  expla- 
nation to  which  he  had  already  referred 
took  place  between  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  3rd  of  July;  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  that  House; 
on   that    occasion,  a  noble  Earl    (Lord 
Durham)  stated,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port those  clauses  of  the  Bill  relating  to 
political  meetings,  and  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  got  up,  and  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections of  the  noble  Earl,  made  one  of 
the  best  and  most  convincing  speeches 
that  possibly  could  be  made  in  support  of  | 


those  very  clanset.  The  ooMe  and  leattied 
Lord  upon  that  occasion  powerfully  and 
eloquently  dwelt  upon   the  injustice  of 
bearing  with  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  peasantry,  whilst  they  presned 
lightly  on  the  meetiogi  of  the  agitaton, 
to  whose  exactment  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances were  mainly  owing.    This  speech, 
their  Lordships  would  observe,  was  made 
upon  the  4lh  of  July.    Upon  the  drd  of 
July,  the  explanation  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  an  alteration  of  opinion  bad 
taken  place,  at  one  period  or  another,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  Bill.    If 
the  effect  of  that  disclosure  had  been,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after- 
wards stated,  to  make  him  regard  it  as  ne- 
cessary  to  resign,  how  did  it  happen  that 
he  allowed  his  noble  friend  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  press  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill  under  .such  cir- 
cumstances through  that  House  upon  the 
very  following  day  ?     If  the  nature  of  the 
communication  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  vras  such  as  to  place  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
such  a  position,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
stated,  thM  he  could  not  meet  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  this  measure  with  sa- 
tisfaction to  himself  or  advantage  to  the 
country — if,  he  repeated,  that  was  the 
case,  why  allow  the  noble  Earl  to  press 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  through  this 
House.    But  that  was  not  all.     Upon  the 
7th  of  July,  another  debate  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  that 
occasion,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  stated,  that  the  measure 
was  brought  forward  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  Cabinet,  and  witii  the 
sanction  of  the  Irish  Government.    The 
noble  Lord  was  then  aware,  that  there  had 
been  a  wavering  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  the  noble  Lord  was  then  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to 
encounter  in  pressing  such  a  Bill  under 
such  circumstances  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  yet  he  allowed  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  their  Lordships  actually  to  go 
into  Committee  upon  it.     Upon  the  occa- 
sion to  which  he  was  alluding,  the  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons  the  7th  of 
July,  Mr.  0*Connell  moved,  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  Lord  Wellesley,  then  laid 
before  the  House^  should  be  referred  to  a 
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Select  Committee  to  report  thereon.  Be- 
fore he  stated  the  division,  he  would  just 
refer  for  a  moment  to  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  that  debate,  and  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  on  resigning  his 
office.  The  noble  Earl  had  referred  to 
an  opinion  expressed  in  that  debate  by 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Government  pro- 
ducing the  letters  of  Lord  Wellesley  that 
were  then  called  for,  and  in  which  it  was 
said,  he  had  expressed  his  opiniop  as  to 
the  non-existence  of  a  necessity  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  those  clauses  against  political 
meetings.  It  was  quite  true,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  did  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  producing  those 
letters  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  noble 
Earl,  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Lord-lieuienant's  mind  with  regard 
to  this  Bill.  But  though  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  suggest  to  the  Government 
the  propriety  of  producing  that  letter, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  never  made  any 
Motion  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was 
exaggerating  greatly  the  effect  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion to  suppose,  that  he  would  have  sup- 
ported such  a  Motion,  if  it  had  been  made. 
The  debate  on  that  occasion  went  on,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  assured  the  House,  that  Lord 
Wellesley's  opinion  was  then  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  Upon  a  division,  there  were 
seventy-three  for  the  Motion,  and  156 
against  it,  leaving  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin  in  a  minority  of  eighty- three.  Well, 
what  occurred  then  ?  Why,  on  the  next 
morning  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  and 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  resigned  their  offices,  on  the 
ground,  as  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  afterwards  stated,  that 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
could  not,  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  in  that  debate,  conduct  with  satis- 
faction the  business  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  Earl 
had  himself  told  them,  that  he  had  taken 
considerable  pains  to  induce  his  noble 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  that  End- 
ing it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  finding  that 
he  had  lost  his  right  arm — such  was  the 
noble  Earl's  expression,  in  losing  his  noble 


friend,  he  also  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
sign his  office.  The  noble  Earl  had  cer- 
tainly kept  his  word ;  but  he  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe)  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  not.  It  remained  for  that  noble  Lord, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  to  show  that  he 
was  justified  in  again  taking  office,  and  in 
conducting  the  Government  of  the  country 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  that  existed  when  he  resigned.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him,  that  any  thing  that 
occurred  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  7th  of  July  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  resigning  his  office. 
No  difficulty  apparently  resulted  from  that 
debate  in  conducting  this  measure  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  had, 
by  a  large  majority,  rejected  the  Motion 
of  the  learned  member  for  Dublin,  for  re- 
ferring the  papers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
it  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  reject 
any  Motion,  if  such  should  have  been 
made  then,  for  the  production  of  the 
Letters  of  Lord  Wellesley.  He  must 
contend,  that  the  causes  assigned  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, for  resigning  office  were  altogether 
insufficient.  The  noble  Lord  expressly 
said,  that  he  resigned  office  in  consequence 
of  this  disclosure  as  to  the  alteration  of 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord -lieu  tenant 
of  Ireland.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  that 
disclosure,  as  to  the  Letter  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  been  productive 
of  the  resignation  of  the  noble  Lord.  In 
consequence  of  that  resignation,  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  on  the  9th  of 
July,  made  a  speech  in  that  House — a 
speech  full  of  eloquence  and  feeling— a 
speech,  however,  which  he  had  heard  with 
the  deepest  regret.  He  had  often  op- 
posed that  noble  Earl, — he  opposed  him 
upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  was 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  extent  to  which 
Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  carried 
by  that  noble  EarKs  Government,  had 
placed  the  country  in  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. He  was  sure,  however,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  upon  thut  sub- 
ject had  been  the  result  of  the  sincere 
conviction  of  an  honourable  mind.  It 
would  be  far  from  him  to  say,  that  the 
noble  Earl's  political  character  had  been 
at  all  lessened  on  that  accotint.  The  noble 
Eaii,    in   the  course  of  the  speech   ho 
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made  on  the  occaiion  of  his  resignation, 
detailed  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  this  corretpondeoce  with  Lord  Wellei- 
lejv  and  to  its  disclosure ;  and  he  must 
say,  that,  after  hearing  the  noble  Earl's 
statement  of  those  circumstances,  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  was,  that  no  Brst 
Minister  of  the  Crown  had  ever  been  so 
ill-treated  by  the  persons  under  his  guid- 
ance.  The  noble  Earl,  on  that  occasion, 
stated,  that  he  had  various  difficulties  (o 
contend  with  in  his  Government,  and  he 
more  especially  alluded  to  difficulties 
arising  from  that  House.  There  might 
have  been  such  difficulties  arising  from 
the  opposition  of  that  House,  but  he  was 
sure  the  noble  Earl  would  give  him  credit 
for  not  having  given  his  Government  any 
unnecessary  or  factious  opposition.  But, 
whatever  those  difficulties  might  have 
been,  he  was  sure  they  were  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  experienced  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  In 
the  course  of  that  speech  the  noble  Earl 
described  to  them  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  communication  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  The  noble  Earl  told 
them,  that  he  was  no  party  to  those  com- 
munications; that  they  had  been  made 
not  only  without  his  concurrence,  but 
without  his  knowledge;  that  it  was  his 
fixed  opinion,  that  no  terms  should  be 
kept  with  the  person  to  whom  those  com- 
munications had  been  made ;  that  he  was 
not  a  person  who  could  be  safely  com- 
municated with  on  any  subject;  and  that 
if  he,  the  noble  Earl,  had  been  previously 
apprised  of  the  matter,  there  was  no  power 
or  influence  that  his  situation  gave  him 
that  he  would  not  have  exerted  to  prevent 
any  communications  being  made  to  such 
a  quarter.  In  spite  of  all  that,  however, 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  communicate 
with  that  person  through  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
not  only  made  the  communication  which 
he  was  authorized  to  make  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  but  he  went  a  great  deal  further, 
and  he  told  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
ttrat  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Xord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  against 
the  Bill  in  that  shape,  be  it  remembered, 
which,  after  mature  consideration,  the 
Cabinet  had  determined  to  bring  forward. 

lie  muit  confeiSi  that  he  felt  great  at- 


tonishmcnt  at  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
throughout  the  late  transactions.  During 
a  large  part  of  his  life  he  had  sat  with 
that  noble  Lord  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  be  entertained,  in  common  with 
all  who  knew  htm,  the  greatest  respect  for 
him.  Indeed,  no  man's  character  couM 
stand  higher  than  that  noble  Lord's,  and 
it  was  his  character  alone  that  could  pre* 
serve  him  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  had  any  person 
of  more  equivocal  character  done  what 
that  noble  Lord  had  done,  very  different 
consequences  would  have  resulted  to  him 
from  it.  He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that 
that  noble  Lord  was,  of  all  others,  the 
most  capable  of  managing  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  as  to  conduct  the  business 
of  a  Government  there  with  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  certainly 
had  a  happy  and  peculiar  knack  of  ma* 
naging  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
His  mode  of  management  was  a  new 
mode ;  it  was  one  adopted  at  considera- 
ble risk;  it  consisted  simply  in  constant 
concession.  Even  with  regard  to  this 
Coercion  Bill  he  still  pursued  the  same 
mode ;  namely,  concession.  He  resigned 
his  office  through  fear  of  a  Motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Dublin,  and  on  account 
of  certain  hints  thrown  out  bv  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  famworth, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  those  Letters 
of  Lord  Wellesley  produced.  The  noble 
Lord  and  his  Majesty's  Government  should 
not  have  made  such  concession,  when, 
after  the  fullest  consideration,  they  brought 
in  this  Bill,  stating  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land ;  they  should  not  have  been  afraid  to 
have  sent  it  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  sure  that,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  truly  represented  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  countrvt  it  would  not 
have  rejected  such  a  Bill.  But  the  noble 
Lord's  mode  of  management,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  to  give  way  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Dublin,  point  after  point,  and  to  raise 
him  higher  and  higher  every  day  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Such 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  Having 
proposed  this  measure  in  the  first  instance, 
they  should  have  adhered  to  it.  The 
noble  Viscount  told  them  yesterday,  that 
he  had  accepted  office,  rather  than  leave 
his  Sovereign  without  an  Administration ; 
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with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  he 
further  said,  that  he  called  unoo  their 
Lordships  for  their  assistance  and  support. 
That  was  the  right  way  for  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  to  act.    That  was  the  right 
wayto  appeal  to  a  public  assembly  in  this 
country,  and  more  especially  it  was  the 
right  way  to  speak  to  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons.     The  Government  should 
have  pursued  a  straightforward,  manly, 
and   direct  course.     They  should  have 
steadily  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  they  should 
have  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
this  measure,  throwing  on  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  rejecting  it.     The  present  Go- 
vernment had  no  right  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  support  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  there  was  little  danger  that  a 
measure  of  the  kind  would  have  been  re- 
jected there.     Having  now  gone  through 
a  history  of  those  transactions,  he  would 
briefly  lay   before    their    Lordships    the 
grounds  upon  which  he  thought  that  those 
Letters  of  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland 
should  be  produced,  in  which  Letters,  as 
appeared  from  the  discussions  in  the  other 
House,  that  noble  Lord  had  at  some  time 
or  other  expressed  himself  unfavourable  to 
the  renewal  of  those  two  clauses  against 
political  meetings.     It  was  desirable  to 
know,  after  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  stated 
in  the  first  instance  the  necessity  of  re- 
enacting  those  clauses,  what  had  after- 
wards caused  at  any  period  a  change  in 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.     If  the  Bill, 
which  now  stood  for  a  third  reading,  was 
persevered  in,  of  course  no  one  would  call 
for  this  correspondence.     But  as  the  mea- 
sure was  to  be  altered,  and  avowedly,  too, 
in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  made 
with  regard  to  this  correspondence,  their 
Lordships,  before  they  were  called  upon 
to  consent  to  such  a  measure,  would  have 
a  right  to  see  what  that  correspondence 
was.    They  had  been  told,  that  it  would 
bo  vain  to  pass  this  Bill,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  would  reject  it.     Why  not 
try  the  House  of  Commons,  and  throw 
upon   it  the    responsibility  of   rejecting 
those  clauses?     But  they  were  then  told, 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  pass 
such  a  measure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy    after  it  was  known    that   there 
bad  been  a  wavering  of  opinion  on  the 

5 art  of  Lord  Wellesley  with  respect  to  it. 
Tow,  if  steps  had  been  taken,  and  there 
was  no  denying  the  fact,  in  conseciuence 
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right  to  know  what  they  were.    On  the 
18th  of  April,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land wrote  to  the  effect  that  this  Bill  was 
absolutely  necessary.     It  appeared   that 
he  was  now  of  the  same  opinion.    They 
were  told,  however,  that  in  some  commu- 
nication which  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
terval, he  had  exhibited  a  different  opin- 
ion.    The  letter,  he  believed,  was  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and 
that  might  be  made  an  objection  to  its 
production ;  but  he  hoped  that  under  the 
circumstances  such   an  objection  would 
not  be  persevered  in.     On  the  production 
of  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Earl,  no  steps  had  been  taken  upoi^ 
the  letter,  and  there  was  no  reason  for 
calling  for  ir.     But  their  Lordships  were 
now  in  a  different  position, — a  new  Bill 
was  brought  forward,    founded    on    the 
letter  of  the  21st  of  June,  which  it  was 
therefore    necessary  to    lay  before    the 
House.    The  noble  Lord  who  conducted 
the  business  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  said,  that  he  could 
have  fought  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  till  it  wag 
discovered  that  there  existed  a  wavering 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land,  therefore  it  was  evident,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  altered  measure  con* 
sisted  in  that   letter,  the  production  of 
which,  consequently,  was  absolutely  ner 
cessary.    He  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,    see    how    such  a  communication 
could  be  justly  called  a  private  communi- 
cation.    There  were  two  grounds  for  the 
alteration  of  the  Coercion  Bill — the  letter 
of  the  21st  of  June,  and  an  apprehension 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
pass    a    larger    measure.     He   did    not 
know    that    the    Commons    would    not 
have  passed  the  Bill  as  it  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  Lords,  if  the  Govern- 
ment  had   proposed   it  to  them;    but, 
putting  thatconsideration  aside, he  argued, 
that  the  House  was  entitled  to  ask  for  the 
production  of  the  letter,  which,  being  the 
foundation  of  a  public  measure,  could  not 
be  called  a  private  communication.     He 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  Parliament  ought  to  have 
that  document  before  it,  with  a  view  to 
enable  noble  Lords  to  ascertain  whether 
the  wavering  of  the  Cabinet  was  well- 
founded.    It  was  the  more  necessary  to 
have  the  letter  on  the  Table,  inasmuch  as 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  stated, 
that  it  was  writieQ  in  cQns^cjueace  of  ft 
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communication  made  by  a  pcr»oa  con- 
nected with  the  Government  to  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  Wellesley),  re- 
feiring  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  difficulties  of  Government 
here.  He  could  not  see  any  sufficient 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  production  of 
the  letter  under  such  circumstances.  He 
waited  to  hear  what  objections  might  be 
offered  by  noble  Lords  opposite.  He  d  id  not 
wish  to  obstruct  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  or  to  throw  needless  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  Government ;  but  he 
thought  that,  in  reference  to  a  Bill  so 
earnestly  called  for,  and  so  important  as 
this,  their  Lordships  had  a  right  to  the 
production  of  the  letter  in  question.  He 
could  not  accept  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
modelling the  Dill  that  it  could  not  have 
passed  the  Commons  in  its  original  shape, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  other  ground  for  the 
alteration — namely,  the  letter  of  the  2 1st 
of  June.  He  would  here  observe,  that 
though  amended  by  the  Commons,  the 
original  Bill  might  still  have  passed  their 
Lordships'  House  on  being  again  sent  up 
to  it.  In  conclusion,  he  should  move, 
**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  any  com- 
munication received  from  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  stating  the  grounds  of 
his  having  altered  the  opinion  expressed 
in  his  Excellency's  letter  of  the  I8th  of 
April  last  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  in 
favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  in  Ireland/' 
Viscount  Melbourne  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Motion,  on  the 
grounds  already  anticipated  by  the  noble 
Baron— namely,  that  this  was  a  private 
communication  which  could  not  be  fairly 
called  for  by  the  House.  It  was  a  confi- 
dential letter  addressed  to  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, with  whom  the  Lord- lieutenant 
held  no  official  correspondence,  and  not 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, with  whom  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
have  such  correspondence,  and  no  reason 
had  been  stated  to  induce  the  House  or 
the  Government  to  consent  to  so  great  a 
violation  of  principle  as  was  now  pro- 
posed, or  to  adopt  a  course  entirely  new 
and  unprecedented,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  violate  the  secrecy  of  private 
and  confidential  correspondence,  to  shackle 
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munications with  Ministers,  and  to  let  a 
precedent  inconvenient  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  the  public  service.  These  were 
the  grounds  on  which  be  felt  bound  to 
oppose  the  production  of  the  document  in 
question.  Considering  the  course  which 
Government  had  now  taken  in  reference 
to  the  Coercion  Bill,  be  frankly  admitted, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  himself  and  the  Government  than  the 
production  of  this  letter,  which  would  so 
completely  justify  their  conduct.  He,  of 
course,  was  master  of  the  substance  of  its 
contents,  and  the  reasons  contained  in  it, 
and,  no  doubt,  noble  Lords  opposite  knew 
its  purport  pretty  well ;  and  lOch  being 
the  case,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  Government  than  laying  this  commu- 
nication before  their  Lordships.  He  would 
not,  however,  further  advert  to  its  con* 
tents.  The  noble  Lord,  he  was  bound  to 
admit,  had  made  a  fair  and  candid  state- 
ment, and,  putting  aside  some  bitter  and 
unintentionally  unfounded  insinuations 
against  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer—  insinuations,  however,  which 
his  noble  friend's  character  would  enable 
him  to  set  at  naught — the  noble  Lord 
had  made  not  ouly  a  fair  and  candid,  but 
an  accurate  statement  of  facts.  There- 
fore, it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  make 
a  further  statement  of  facts,  or  to  go 
further  into  circumstances  from  which, 
however,  the  noble  Baron  had  most  un- 
doubtedly drawn  inferences  that  were 
not  borne  out,  and  which  could  not  be 
justified  by  those  facts.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  authorize  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  communicate  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  the  particular  clauses  to  be  intro- 
duced into  it,  was  not  yet  finally  decided. 
That,  as  he  understood,  was  the  extent  to 
which  his  noble  friend  bad  authorized  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  go  in  his 
communication  with  Mr.  O'Connell. 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  communication  had  been  carried  fur- 
ther. Even  the  fact  of  any  com- 
munication at  all  had  been  censured; 
but  considering  the  position  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  held  in  the  country,  and  the 
part  which  he  took  in  public  business,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  one  to  conduct 
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without  being  compeHed  at  some  time  or 
other  to  commuDicate  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  had  stated  the 
extent  to  which  the  communication  in 
question  had  been  authorized  by  the 
noble  Lord;  they  all  knew  that  it  was 
carried  very  much  further  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  Government  un- 
doubtedly regretted  that  it  had  taken 
place.  In  the  Cabinet  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Coercion  Bill,  as  every  body 
now  knew  ;  but  although  several  members 
of  the  Government  thought  that  the 
letter  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
afforded  strong  grounds  of  objection  to 
the  clauses  against  public  meetings,  they 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and 
therefore  his  noble  friend  was  perfectly 
authorized  in  stating  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  in  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Cabinet,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  that  noble  individual 
having  stated,  that  be  was  ready  to  carry 
on  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
whatever  shape  that  measure  should  be 
introduced.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
met  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
found  that  not  only  had  the  communica- 
tion which  he  authorized  been  made  to 
Mr.  O'Connell,  but  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  put  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  letter  of  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
and  of  the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  on 
the  subject  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  [The 
Lord  Chancellor :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  apprised  of  the  substance 
of  the  letter.]  lie  should  have  said,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  purport  of  the  letter, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
did  not  consider  the  clauses  against  pub- 
lic meetings  essential  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland.  His  noble  friend,  finding 
how  the  matter  stood,  determined  to  re- 
sign ;  and  if  he  were  called  on  to  state  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  must  admit, 
that  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  too  susceptible  feel- 
ings ;  but  he  did  find  himself  so  pressed  by 
the  communication  of  what  was  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  conduct 
the  Bill  through  the  Commons  in  the 
same  shape  as  it  had  been  presented  to 
the  Lords,  and  that  if  it  were  persisted  in 
be  could  not  continue  to  manage  the 


business  of  the  country  in  that  House. 
That  state  of  things  led  his  noble  friend 
to  resign,  and  his  resignation  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  a  resignation 
which  they  all  lamented  and  deplored; 
especially  in  those  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  which  he  did 
not  perceive  any  means  of  removing, 
except  those  probably  insufficient  means 
which  with  difficulty  he  had  adopted,  and 
prevailed  upon  his  noble  friend  to  adopt. 
The  difficulty  under  which  the  noble  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  laboured  consisted 
simply  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  pub- 
lic meeting  clauses  under  the  knowledge 
then  communicated  of  theletter  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  own  previous  opinion 
as  to  their  not  being  necessary.  That 
difficulty  had  now  been  removed,  and  he 
put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether,  such 
being  the  case,  the  noble  Lord  (putting 
out  of  consideration  the  great  sacrifice 
which  he  made  in  retaining  office)  did 
not  owe  it  to  his  Sovereign  and  his 
country,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  difficulties  of  the  present  crisis,  to 
take  that  course  which  he  had  adopted  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  character  served 
him  in  good  stead  on  this  occasion ;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  his  noble  friend's  character 
was  above  all  reproach,  beyond  the  reach 
of  every  insinuation.  He  felt  that  the 
only  manner  in  which  his  noble  friend 
could  have  put  in  hazard  or  for  a  moment 
diminished  his  well-earned  character, 
respect  for  bis  Sovereign,  and  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  would  have  been  by  shrink- 
ing from  devoting  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  country  when  called  on  so  to  do 
under  present  circumstances  by  his  Sove- 
reign and  by  the  country  at  large,  speak- 
ing through  theorgan  of  its  Representatives. 
The  noble  Lord  had  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  course  Ministers  had  taken  in 
introducing  a  new  Coercion  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  felt  the  pre- 
sent he  admitted,  to  be'a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  never  considered  a  question 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  upon  which 
he  found  more  difficulty  in  coming  to  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  than 
upon  this  occasion,  when  deliberating  on 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  Ministers 
considered  that  they  had  adopted  that 
mode  which  was  most  candid  and  fair,  and 
most  respectful  to  their  Lordships'  Housci 
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when  they  made  up  their  minds  to  state 
that  they  would  not  press  the  Coercion 
Bill  there,  but  bring  it  forward  in  a  dif- 
ferent shape  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Suppose  that  Ministers  bad 
pressed  the  Uill  forward  in  this  House ; 
on  the  third  reading  they  would  have  been 
asked  whether  their  colleagues  in  the 
other  House  were  prepared  to  support  it 
as  it  then  stood,  and  they  must  answer 
''  no;"  and  painful  as  the  statement  might 
be,  they  must  declare  that  they  were 
calling  on  the  Lords  to  assent  to  a  Bill 
which  they  could  not  press  on  the  Com- 
mons in  its  present  shape.  Ministers  felt 
this  to  be  a  subject  of  great  doubt  and 
embarrassment,  and  they  thought  that 
they  adopted  the  wisest  and  most  honoura- 
ble course,  and  bad  acted  in  the  fairest 
manner,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  to 
their  Lordships,  in  permitting  the  Bill  to 
drop,  and  presenting  it  in  an  altered  shape 
to  the  Commons.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  agree  to  the  present  Motion  ;  the 
letter  from  its  very  nature  and  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  being  strictly 
and  entirely  private.  What  power  had 
the  House  to  enforce  its  production?  To 
what  office  in  the  State  could  application 
be  made  for  it?  Wherever  sucti  an  ap- 
plication was  directed,  the  answer  would 
be,  ''  We  have  no  such  document  in  our 
possession."  The  letter  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  the  leave  and  authority  of 
the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been 
written.  He  had  not  seen  the  document 
in  the  noble  Marquess's  handwriting — he 
merely  saw  an  extract  from  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  consent  to  the  production 
of  private  correspondence  sucn  as  this. 
There  should  be  the  fullest  information 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  facts  and 
circumstances;  but  this  communication 
did  not  come  under  that  description.  If 
noble  Lords  called  for  such  documents, 
would  they  not  be  cutting  up  all  confi- 
dence by  the  roots?  It  would  never 
more  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  public 
service  with  advantage,  convenience,  or 
safety,  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a  princi- 
ple that  private  communications  of  men 
m  office  might  be  called  for  by  Parlia- 
ment.  He  repeated,  that  this  was  a  private 
and  confidential  letter,  and  that  there  were 
few  if  any  instances  of  such  communica- 
tions being  called  for.  If  such  instances 
had  occurred,  he  believed  it  was  in  heated 
UmeS|  when  tetUn  writtea  by  individuals 


in  their  private  capacity  had  been  made 
evidence ;  but  those  precedents  were  of 
a  doubtful  character,  and  their  Lordshipa 
would  not  extend  a  principle  sometimes 
adopted  in  criminal  proceeaiogs  to  trans- 
actions of  a  civil  nature.  If  any  material 
object  were  to  be  gained  by  resorting  to 
such  a  principle,  that  circumstance  would 
afibrd  a  species  of  argument  for  its  adop- 
tion ;  but  he  maintained,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  there  was  no  such  object  to  be 
gained.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  the 
House  to  establish  such  a  precedent  or  to 
violate  the  great  principle  of  confidence, 
by  calling  for  the  production  of  this  letter, 
and  no  case  of  necessity  having  been 
stated  or  made  out,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Motion. 

Lord  ElUnborough  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  noble  Earl's  statement  was 
totally  irreconcileable  with  that  made  by 
the  noble  Viscount.  The  noble  Earl 
(Carl  Grey)  had  said  that  until  he  received 
the  Marquess  Wellesley's  letter  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  difierence  of  opinion 
subsisting  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Coercion  Bill.  There  might 
have  been  some  previous  difference,  but 
it  bad  disappeared,  as  was  evident  from 
the  fact  of  the  noble  Earl  having  given 
directions  to  the  Attorney-General  to  draw 
up  the  Bill,  It  was  ascertained,  that  the 
communication  between  Mr.  Littleton  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
June,  three  days  before  the  Marquess 
Wellesley's  letter  was  received  by  the 
noble  Earl;  therefore  it  was  quite  im- 
possible, that  on  the  20th  of  June  Lord 
Aliborp  could  have  authorized  Mr.  Little- 
ton to  say  that  the  discussions  on  the 
Coercion  Bill  were  still  pending  in  the 
Cabinet ;  the  fact  being  that  the  measure 
was  then  settled,  and  the  noble  Earl  had 
given  instructions  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  draw  up  the  Bill,  It  was  impossible 
that  on  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Littleton 
could  have  stated  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  as 
the  noble  Viscount  appeared  to  suppose,  tha 
substance  of  a  letter  which  was  not  written 
till  the  day  after.  This  was  the  second 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  of 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Viscount ; 
but,  however  the  case  might  be,  what  had 
transpired  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
person  had  communicated  with  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  anticipated,  as 
a  consequence  of  that  communication, 
th^  diifereiice  of  opinion  which  aftomar^f 
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arose  in  the  Cabinet.  If  Mr.  Littleton 
communicated  with  the  Lord-lieutenant 
on  the  subject,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
not  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  did 
no  more  than  his  duty,  but  there  was  no 
other  person  to  whom  such  a  communica- 
tion was  permitted  without  previous  con* 
sultation  with  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  It  was  quite 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Littleton's  duty  to 
communicate  with  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley  ;  but  it  was  not  competent,  even  to  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne)  then 
at  the  Head  of  the  Home  Department, 
when  a  matter  had  been  finally  settled  in 
the  Cabinet,  without  communicating  with 
Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  to  originate 
a  correspondence  with  the  noble  Marquess, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  to  change  that 
noble  person's  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  unsettle  what 
had  been  determined  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
said,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
noble  Viscount  to  do  this,  and  still  less 
was  it  competent  to  any  other  individual 
to  do  it.  Until  he  heard  the  noble  Vis- 
count and  the  noble  Mar(|uess  who  spoke 
yesterday,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  possibly  any  ground  for  calling  for  the 
production  of  this  letter.  However,  after 
what  the  noble  Viscount  now  said,  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  press  for  the  letter, 
because  it  was  not  in  possession  of  any 
officer  of  the  Government,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  application  for  its  production 
would  be  without  avail.  But  understand- 
ing that  the  opinion  contained  in  that 
letter  constituted  the  ground-work  of  the 
new  Coercion  Bill,  he  maintained,  that 
there  was  as  much  reason  why  Parliament 
should  see  it  as  the  letter  of  the  1 8th  of 
April,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
other  Bill.  But  there  was  another  discre- 
pancy in  the  matter.  He  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  letter  of  the  2lst  of  June 
could  be  the  foundation  of  the  altered  Bill. 
Earl  Grey  had  referred  to  the  letter  of 
the  18th  of  April  as  the  foundation  of  the 
original  Bill,  but  he  could  not  have  done 
so  with  propriety,  unless  he  believed  that 
the  Marquess  Welleslev*s  opinion  at  that 
moment  coincided  with  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  on  the  18th  of 
April.  If  the  noble  Earl  did  not  think  so, 
then  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  April  was 
upon  their  Lordships'  Table  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception,  which  he  could  not  for 
an  instant  suppose.    But  if  the  letter  of 
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the  new  Bill,  their  Lordships  had  as  much 
right  to  see  it  as  the  letter  of  the  18th  of 
April.  He  did  not  wish  to  insist  further 
on  the  discrepancies  to  which  he  bad  al- 
ready referred.  He  was  content  to  leave 
the  matter,  saying  only,  after  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Viscount  with 
respect  to  there  being  no  office  in  which 
they  could  get  at  the  letter,  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  recommend  his  noble 
friend  not  to  press  his  Motion,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  thought  Government,  in 
justice  to  themselves,  ought  to  prevail  on 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  produce 
the  letter  which  it  was  now  stated  they 
had  made  the  foundation  of  the  new  course 
which  they  had  adopted. 

Earl  Grey  thought  it  necessary  to 
address  a  few  words  to  their  Lordships, 
and  he  assured  the  House  they  would  be 
but  few.  The  statement  relatmg  to  this 
case,  as  he  had  made  it  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  as  it  was  now  repeated  with 
a  good  deal  of  accuracv  by  his  noble 
friend  opposite,  was  beiore  their  Lord- 
ships, and  to  that  statement  he  had  nothine 
to  add.  He  said,  that  his  noble  friend  had 
generally  stated  the  case  accurately  enough; 
but  he  must  add,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  made  some  comments  on  the  transac- 
tion, chiefly  to  disclaim  which  he  had 
risen.  It  had  been  said  by  another  noble 
Lord  on  a  former  night,  that  the  effect  of 
his  statement  was,  **  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,'' 
and,  in  fact,  that  that  was  the  fair  result 
of  what  fell  from  him.  He  begged  to  say, 
that  he  had  made  no  complaint  of  any- 
body, he  had  accused  noboay ;  he  did  not 
complain  of  ill-treatment,  because  he  was 
sure  none  had  been  intended  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly stated,  that  a  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  without 
his  knowledge,  which  communication  led 
to  the  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  to  the 
subsequent  difference  of  opinion,  and  to 
all  the  other  consequences  of  the  transac- 
tion. He  had  stated,  that  the  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  O'Connell  had  taken  place 
equally  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
currence ;  and  if  he  had  known  of  it,  such 
a  communication,  in  whatever  form,  would 
have  been  resisted  by  him.  He  drew  no 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  anybody,  for 
he  was  quite  sure  the  communications 
had  been  made  with  the  best  and  most 
honourable  intentions.  The  dates  of  those 
transactions  were  again  referred  to ;  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  bad  said,  that  thf 
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first  communication  wilh  Mr.  O'Connell 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  June.  He 
could  not  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  ihat 
date,  but  he  could  answer  for  it  that  up 
to  the  23rd  of  June,  when  he  received 
the  Lord-lieutenant's  letter  of  the  2l8t,  he 
had  no  idea  whatever  that  any  difference 
would  arise  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  intro* 
dnction  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  had 
been  agreed  to,  subject  only  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Courts»martial  clauses.  The 
subject  had  been  discussed,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced 
without  those  clauses,  but  that  its  remain- 
ing provisions  were  to  stand.  The  date 
of  his  communication  with  the  Attorney 
General  he  could  recollect  from  a  par- 
ticular circumstance.  He  saw  the  learned 
Gentleman  at  the  drawing-room  on  the 
19th,  where  he  directed  him  to  draw 
the  Bill  in  the  best  way  he  could,  omitting 
only  the  Court-martial  clauses,  so  as  to 
have  as  little  difficulty  as  possible  in  the 
discussions  on  the  measure.  These  were 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  and  his  retire- 
ment had  been  produced  by  the  reasons 
with  which  the  House  was  acquainted. 
He  had  Utated,  that  he  had  long  felt  a  wish 
to  withdraw  from  office,  and  that  those 
transactions  only  hastened  that  event  by 
at  most  a  few  months,  if  not  weeks.  He 
felt  the  difficulty  in  which  his  Majesty 
was  placed,  and  the  great  importance  of 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Althorp)  continuing 
a  member  of  the  Government,  on  account 
of  that  noble  Lord's  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  Government  should  be 
re-constructed,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
smooth  the  difficulties,  and  overcome  the 
repugnance  of  his  noble  friend  to  continue 
in  office.  He  represented  to  his  noble 
friend,  that  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty  he  might  be  exposed  to  much  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation,  but  that  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  Sovereign,  and  his 
country,  he  was  bound  to  incur  the  risk, 
and  not  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Government  by  his  refusal  to  remain 
in  office.  His  noble  friend  consented 
to  remain  where  he  was,  subject  to 
the  false  impression  which  his  conduct 
would  excite  in  those  who  looked  only  at 
the  surface  of  such  transactions.  No  man 
was  placed  in  a  more  difficult  situation 
than  his  noble  friend — no  man  had  less 
desire  of  office,  although  it  was  possible 
vulgar  minds  might  believe  that  be  had 
remained  in  office  improperly,  notwith- 


standing  he  was  the  first  to  resign.  He 
represented  to  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was 
his  duty,  at  whatever  risk,  to  coatinae  to 
serve  his  Sovereign ;  and  if  there  were 
blame  to  be  attached  to  his  noble  friend 
for  retaining  his  situation,  he  (Earl  Grey) 
took  his  full  share  of  the  blame  for  having 
offered  that  counsel,  which  nothine  would 
have  induced  him  to  oflfcr,  if  he  had  not 
believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  the  coun- 
try would  sanction  his  noble  friend's  de- 
termination ;  and  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  this  belief,  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment  had  already  afforded  the  proudest 
testimony.  He  thought  it  just  to  his  noble 
friend,  and  those  who  were  now  his  col- 
leagues, to  state  thus  much,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  add 
more,  except  in  reference  to  the  particular 
Motion  before  the  House.  But,  upon 
that  point,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  say  much,  for  even  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  admitted  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Motion 
ought  not  to  be  pressed.  This  was  entirely 
a  private  letter,  it  was  in  his  possession; 
nobody  had  a  right  to  require  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  give  it 
up  without  the  sanction  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  noble  Viscount,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  bad  well  and  justly 
stated,  that  to  call  for  the  production  of 
this  communication,  would  be  to  violate 
the  confidence  necessarily  reposed  by 
public  men  in  each  other.  It  was  said, 
however,  that  this  letter  was  now  made 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Bill.  He  did 
not  see  how  that  appeared  from  anything 
that  had  transpired  in  those  discussions. 
He  had  not  heard  it  so  stated.  Ministers 
did  not  suggest  that  the  altered  measure — 
(an  alteration  which  he  regretted,  thinking 
that  the  clauses  to  be  omitted  were  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Bill) — was 
founded  on  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  June ; 
but  it  was  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  communication,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  made  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
the  Cabinet,  Government  was  placed  in  a 
situation  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
carry  the  original  Bill  in  the  Commons. 
On  that  general  ground.  Ministers  stated, 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  a 
course  which  he  exceedingly  regretted. 
He  deeply  regretted  the  consequences 
which  that  step  would  produce.  He  felt, 
however,  that  those  consequences  were 
not  attributable  to  any  fault  of  his ;  an4 
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he  really  thought  that  the  most  becoming 
course  for  their  Lordships  to  pursue,  and 
indeed  the  most  constitutional,  was,  as  his 
Majesty  had  formed  an  Administration, 
to  wait  and  see  what  that  Administration 
was  prepared  to  do  before  they  proceeded 
to  embarrass  its  operations.  There  might 
be  cases  in  which,  from  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
Administration,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
embarrass  the  progress  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  but  even  in  those  cases  the  most 
manly  and  patriotic  course  was  to  Address 
the  King  to  remove  his  Ministers.  But 
in  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  was  not  right  to 
call  for  papers  which  were  not  essential 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  then 
before  their  Lordships.  When  this  Bill 
should  come  to  their  Lordships  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  would  be  the 
time  for  their  Lordships  to  ask  for  the 
production  of  documents ;  but  from  the 
mere  declaration  of  Ministers,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  frame  their  Bill  in  a 
certain  form,  it  was  not  justifiable  for  their 
Lordships  to  call  for  the  documents  on 
which  the  declaration  of  Ministers  was 
founded.  If  this  Motion  should  go  to  a 
division,  he  should  certainly  vote  against 
it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this 
-—to  preserve  inviolate  confidential  com- 
munications ;  for  if  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  was  now  called  for 
were  to  be  published  to-morrow,  he  should 
not  have  the  slightest  objection,  so  far  as 
he  was  himself  personally  concerned  in  it. 
The  Earl  of  Wickhw  would  not  have 
intruded  upon  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, had  it  not  been  for  an  observation 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  But  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  alluded  to  a  statement  which  he  had 
made  upon  a  former  evening,  he  felt  bound 
to  admit,  that  the  view  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  taken  of  these  transactions  was 
the  correct  view.  But  when  he  (Lord 
Wicklow)  recollected  the  statement  which 
the  noble  Earl  originally  made — when  he 
recollected,  that  the  noble  Earl  on  that 
occasion  had  abstained  from  the  statement 
which  he  had  just  made,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet 
proceeded  from  good  motives — when  he 
furtlier  recollected,  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated,  that  that  communication  had 
been  made  without  his  consent  or  privity, 
when  he  coupled  that  circumstance  with 
the  consequent  resignation  of  the  noble 
Earl  and  with  the  language  of  his  noble 


colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  the  other  House,  as  made  public 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  made  to 
say,  ''  Private  and  confidential  com- 
munications from  the  Lord -lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  an  individual  member 
of  the  Cabinet  brought  the  subject  again 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet," — 
when  he  coupled  all  these  circumstances 
with  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
felt  that  he  was  justified  in  believing,  that 
the  communication  had  come  from  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  it  had 
been  made  in  a  way  which  warranted  him 
in  supposing,  that  one  of  the  Cabinet  had 
betrayed  the  principal  member  of  it. 
Such  certainly  had  been  his  opinion,  and 
until  he  heard  the  statement  made  that 
evening  by  the  noble  Earl,  to  which  he 
gave,  as  he  was  bound,  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  he  had  continued  to  retain 
that  opinion.  Besides,  public  rumour  and 
private  conversation  did  not  fail  to  attach 
the  charge  of  treachery  to  one  particular 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  had  but  one 
other  observation  to  offer  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  that  moment  before  their  Lordships. 
The  noble  Earl  thought  that  this  Motion 
was  not  based  upon  just  grounds ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  noble  Baron 
had  called  for  the  document  on  one  ground 
that  was  just  and  substantial,  and  that 
was,  that  the  measures  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  founded  upon  it.  That  circum- 
stance rendered  a  private  document  a 
public  document,  for  on  it  was  built  a 
great  and  important  public  measure.  Such 
was  the  statement  made  yesterday  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  Majesty's  Oovern- 
ment.  There  was  another  reason,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  why  this  correspondence 
should  be  applied  for, — and  that  was  the 
consideration  due  to  the  reputation  of 
Lord  Wellesley.  How  did  the  character 
of  that  noble  Marquess  stand  at  present  ? 
The  public  had  seen  the  official  documents 
bearing  his  signature  on  which  application 
for  the  powers  of  this  Bill  had  been  made ; 
and  yet  their  Lordships  were  now  told, 
that  the  noble  Marquess  had  changed  all 
the  opinions  which  he  had  with  great  de- 
liberation expressed,  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  rapidity  that  was  not  only  extraordinary, 
but  almost  miraculous.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  due  to  the  noble  Marquess,  that  their 
Lordships  should,  in  case  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  produce 
this  Letter,  entreat  that  noble  personage 
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to  lay  a  copy  of  it  on  their  table ;  and  not 
only  to  lay  a  copy  of  that  Letter  on  their 
table,  but  also,  for  his  own  credit  sake,  to 
lay  a  copy  of  the  Letters  which  had  drawn 
from  him  that  extraordinary  document. 
Though  he  did  not  suppose,  that  this  Mo- 
tion would  be  persevered  in,  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  stitl  he 
did  hope  that,  as  the  noble  Viscount  had 
declared,  that  the  publication  of  this  Letter 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the 
present  Administration,  they  would  be  led 
to  apply  to  the  noble  Marquess  for  his 
leave  to  give  it  publicity.    The  noble  Earl 
opposite,  with  a  consistency  for  which, 
much  as  he  differed  in  politics  from  the 
noble  Earl,  he  had  always  given  him  full 
credit,  had  stated  that  evening,  that  his 
opinions  respecting  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing the  Coercion  Bill  with  all  its  former 
clauses  except  the  court-martial  clause, 
remained  to  this  moment  unchanged.    He 
knew  not  how  the  noble  Earl,  so  long  as 
he  retained  the  least  sense  of  propriety, 
could   venture  to  state  that  they  were 
changed.     But  how  different  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  from  that  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  1 
On  the  occasion  when  the  noble  Earl  de- 
livered his  reasons  for  differing  from  his 
noble  relative  as  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
punging the  three  clauses  from  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  urged  in  still  more  forcible  language 
the  same  reasons.    "  If  I  am  bound/'  said 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  "  to  suspend 
to  this  extent  those  rights,  as  regards  what 
are  called  predial  outrages  and  popular 
commotions,  have  I  any  right  to  draw  the 
line  in  justice  to  those  who  call  for  pro- 
tection, or  consistently  with  the  nature  of 
the  measure  itself — have  I  any  right  to 
draw  the  line,  and  take  that  distinction 
for  which  my  noble  friend  has  contended  ? 
Shall  I  say  I  will  put  down  disturbance  in 
the  country,  but  should  dangerous  meet- 
ings take  place  in  towns,  I  will  not  meddle 
with  them  ?     I  will  bear  with  the  whole 
weight  of  my  loins  on  the  peasant,  but  I 
will  not  lay  the  weight  of  my  little  finger 
on  those  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
from  principle  or  otherwise,  actuated  by 
levity  or  by  enthusiasm,  wish,  year  after 
year,  foolishly  and  mischievously  to  agitate 
an  already  settled  question."    The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  reported  to  have 
proceeded  in  the  following  stain : — "Could 
he,  then,  when  he  saw  that  their  conduct, 
and  the  course  which  their  opinions  led 


them  to  take,  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
excitement — had  a  tendency  to  nouriib, 
propagate,  and  generalize  the  flame  of 
local  agitation — could  he  stop  short,  and 
not  seek  a  remedy  for  this  evil  ?  If  he 
saw  things  in  the  light  which  he  had  de- 
scribed, must  he  not  address  his  attention 
to  the  cause  of  excitenlent,  as  well  as  to 
the  parties  excited  V*  How,  then,  he 
asked,  did  it  happen  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  did  not  now  address  his  at- 
tention to  the  cause  of  excitement  as  well 
as  to  the  parties  excited?  Why  did  he  aban- 
don that  which  he  had  before  proclaimed 
to  be  his  duty  ?  And  why,  above  all,  did 
he  bear  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  loins 
on  the  peasant,  whilst  he  did  not  lay  even 
the  weight  of  bis  little  finger  on  those  who 
excited  him  to  insubordination  and  vio- 
lence? Was  it  that  he  might  hold  hit 
place  with  greater  ease  and  advantage  to 
himself?  In  his  opinion  the  character  of 
the  Ministry  would  be  materially  affected 
by  the  whole  proceedings  connected  with 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr:  I  see  that  we 
are  approaching  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
bate, on  which  I  am  sure  that  my  noble 
friend  will  not  give  us  the  trouble  of 
dividing,  as  every  one  must  see,  that  in 
calling  on  the  Crown  to  produce  this  letter 
my  noble  friend  is  calling  upon  the  Crown 
to  do  one  of  two  things — either  to  say  that 
no  such  letter  is  in  possession  of  any  pub- 
lic department,  or  to  violate  private  confi- 
dence, which  the  Crown  has  no  more 
right  to  do  than  it  has  to  search  into  the 
muniments  and  depositoriesof  anyofyour 
Lordships.  I  do  not  rise  at  present  to  add 
to  this  discussion,  but  merely  to  enter  my 
protest,  my  decided  protest,  against  the 
allegations  of  inconsistency  which  the 
noble  Earl,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  has 
thought  it  becoming  in  him  and  consistent 
with  facts  to  make  against  the  members  of 
the  present  Administration.  Whenever 
this  Bill  shall  come  to  us  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — whenever  it  shall 
come  to  us  without  the  other  clauses,  of 
which  the  noble  Earl  is  so  marvellously 
enamoured — whenever  I  am  found  to  sup- 
port that  Bill,  then  will  be  the  time,  the 
proper  and  constitutional  time,  for  the 
noble  Earl  to  call  upon  me  to  explain  why 
my  opinions  have  changed,  supposing  that 
they  have  changed,  since  1  delivered  the 
speech  to  which  he  has  alluded.  The 
noble  Earl  assumes,  that  I  shall  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill,  ^f'he  noble  Earl  assumes, 
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that  I  have  agreed  to  the  omission  of  his 
three  favourite  clauses.    All  that  I  stated 
*0D  a  former  Dight  was,  that  I  had  con- 
sented to  the  withdrawing  of  the  present 
fiiil,  and  to  the  introduction  of  another 
Bill  elsewhere ;  and  the  noble  Earl  may 
anticipate,  if  he  pleases,  that  I  shall  sup- 
port it,  if  it  do  not  contain  the  clauses  to 
which  he  has  alluded.     Is  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  that,  now  that  you  are  inform- 
ed of  the  real  grounds  of  the  change,  and 
that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  the  letter  of 
June  last,  as  you  have  heard  in  the  speech 
just  delivered  by  my  noble  friend  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government — a  speech 
of  which,  as  your  Lordships  heard  it,  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  this,  in  which  I 
am  sure,  that  your  Lordships  and  all  my 
countrymen  wilfully  concur — that  it  was  a 
speech  well   worthy  of  my  noble  friend 
himself,  and  in  saymg  so,  I  bestow  on  it 
the  loftiest  eulogy  which  human  tongue 
can  bestow — a  speech  dictated  by  feelings 
of  honour  the  most  pure — by  a  spirit  of 
disinterestedness  the  most  rare  and  ex- 
alted— a  speech  showing  his  zeal  for  his 
country  and  his  generous  goodwill  forthat 
Administration  wliich  he  has  unfortunatelv 
for  that  country  quitted  ?    In  that  speech 
my  noble  friend  stated  to  you,  that  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  the  letter  written  in 
June  last,  that  the  change  was  made.  For 
why  ?  We  were  in  possession  of  that  letter 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced.     But  it  was 
the  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
which  took  place  soon  afterwards  in  the 
manner  which  your  Lordships  have  heard 
described,  that  rendered  it  hopeless  for  us 
to  carry  that  Bill  through  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  with  those  clauses  inserted 
in  it  I  and  my  noble  friend  now  admits 
that  point,  whilst  he  suggests  that  in  his 
view  those  clauses  were  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  that  Bill.    Now,  I  beg  leave 
to  affirm,  that  I  never  at  any  time  went 
that  length.     I  said,  that  these  clauses 
were  an  important  part  of  the  Bill,  and 
undoubtedly  they  are  important,  and  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  leave  the  agitators 
of  the  town  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Bill, 
while  you  press  heavily  on  those  who  are 
guilty  of  predial  outrages,  the  insurgents 
of  the  country.     Nevertheless,  as  acci- 
dents have  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill  whilst  it  retains  those 
clauses,  I  hope  that  your  Lordships  will 
not  forget  that  my  noble  friend,  impressed 
as  be  is  with  the  importance  of  passing 
this  Bill  in  all  its  force,  has  this  night 


frankly,  honestly,  candidly,  generously, 
and  manfully  avowed,  that  he  approves 
of  the  course  which  the  present  Govern* 
ment  has  taken. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  asked,  did 
he  comprehend  rightly,  that  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  the  particulars  of  the  Bill 
was  owing  to  the  confidence  placed  by 
Mr.  Littleton  in  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  that 
owing  to  that  misplaced  confidence  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  failed  in  carrying 
the  Bill?  If  he  had  understood  the  noble 
Earl  rightly,  that  the  change  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Cabinet  had  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Littleton's  communication  to  Mr. 
0*Connell,  he  must  repeat  the  question 
which  had  been  asked  last  night — was 
Mr.  Littleton  still  Secretary  for  Ireland? 

Lord  Melbourne :   Yes,  he  is. 

Lord  Whamcliffe,  in  reply,  said,  that, 
although  he  was  quite  ready  to  believe, 
that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the  Go- 
vernment from  the  production  of  this 
letter,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
sist in  demanding  it  after  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  that  it  was 
strictly  a  private  letter.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  made  by  the  noble  Earl 
about  embarrassing  the  Government,  he 
had  only  this  to  say,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Earl  in  thinking,  that  the  proper 
time  for  moving  for  the  necessary  papers 
was  when  the  Bill  had  come  up  to  them 
from  the  other  House.  It  was  now  the 
18th  of  July,  and  before  this  Bill  could 
come  to  them  from  the  other  House,  the 
Session  would  be  still  further  advanced, 
when  an  adequate  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject could  not  be  expected  in  this  House. 
He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
the  Government  was  surrounded ;  but  he 
should  not  have  satisfied  his  sense  of  duty 
as  a  Peer  had  he  embarrassed  the  Go- 
vernment more  than  he  could  avoid  by 
bringing  forward  this  Motion.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  expressed  his  intention  to  with* 
draw  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  July  18,    1834. 

MiNVTBB.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time:<^RoyaI  fiuighi,  and 
Burghs  (ScoUand) ;  Ronmn  Catholic  Marriages  (Ireland). 
— Read  a  second  time; — Insolvent  Debtors  (India). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Wf  lbraram,  froin  Northwick, 
against  the  UnlversiUea'  Admission  BUL>-By  Mr.  H. 
Flkktwood,  ftom  Preston,  for  the  Heiwal  of  the  Duty 
on  Raw  Cotton. — By  Sir  R.  Glvnnic,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridlbt, 
Colonel  Wood,  Messrs.  T.  Gladstonc,  W.  WTifir, 
H.  Oar>,  Flsbtwoop,  EoBitTOif,  and  Halpoad,  fimn 
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ft  Kamter  of  Plaeai,— 4br  PtoiMtkMi  to  Um  Church  of 
ai^ftoiJ.  -By  Mean.  Homs,  F.  Pauisb,  ud  W.  Ccxm, 
ftom  itTWI  Plaee^  jgiimtthaSateof  B<et  Act  Ameod- 
mcnt  BUI.— By  Sfrgfiit  Spaw  kib  and  If  ana.  Halvobd, 
B.  Wall,  and  Plumptu,  from  ■everal  Ptaew,  againrt 
the  Sepaiatloii  of  Church  and  Staler— By  the  Lofto  Ad- 
TOGATB,  from  Laith,  ftn  napeaUog  the  Duty  on  Honei 
used  In  Trade}  from  Glai^gow,  against  Anrmtment  of 
Wagct;  from  there  Plaoett  in  fiivour  of  the  Bankiupt^ 
(Sootland)  BilL— ay  Mr.  Cayuiy,  from  York,  i^aUHt 
any  Atteration  in  the  CnrB>Lawt{  from  the  lame  Plaee, 
for  Relief  to  the  Aciiealtural  Interot.— By  Mr.  PouLTta, 
from  the  Fbhrnaagen  of  London,  agaimt  a  imit  of  the 
Sunday  Otaerrance  BilL— By  Lord  NonsaTa,  from 
Thame,  agaimt  roafclqg  Proprieton  of  nnall  Houiei 
liable  to  the  Poor-Ratea.— By  Mr.  Jaraaoir,  from  Mallow, 
Ibr  eqoaUahig  Wdghtaand  MeanireL — By  Mr.  H.  Fuiar- 
wooD,  from  a  Coqgrciatioo  at  Pratoo,  againat  Drunken- 
new.— By  Colonel  R.  Taaron,  tram  two  Places  Ibr  Pro- 
feotion  to  the  Church  of  England ;  from  Cardigan,  against 
the  Unlverrittes*  Admisdon  Bill.~-By  Mr.  Hitt,  from  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Hall,  from  the  Governors  and 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  i  and  from  certain  Inhabitants  of 
the  same  Towns,  against  that  part  of  the  Customs'  Bill, 
which  went  to  aUow  of  Bonded  Warehouses  in  Inland 
Towns. 

Upwell  Tithes.]  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe  presented  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Upwell,  against  the  Upwell 
Tithes  Bill.  The  Hon.  Member  observed, 
that  the  petitioners  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion in  another  place  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  they  were  now  satisfied,  it  was  from 
g^oss  misrepresentation  they  were  induced 
to  give  their  consent  to  it,  and  they  there- 
fore entirely  retracted  it. 

Mr.  Childers  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wason  moved,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  William  Folkes  supported  the  Bill, 
believing  it  to  be  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parishioners  as  the  rector,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
consent  to  let  it  ^o  to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  opposed  the 
Bill.  He  considered  it  one  of  the  gross- 
est instances  of  clerical  rapacity  that 
had  ever  come  before  the  House,  and 
trusted  it  would  never  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 
The  Bill  was  treated  as  a  private  one ; 
but  was  as  important  in  principle  to  the 
public  as  any  question  which  had  ever 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  case  was  amply  provided 
for  by  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  a  commuta- 
tion of  tithes ;  and  this  Bill,  which  was  a 
gross  job,  sought  to  evade  the  operation 
of  that  {measure  by  beiug  ingeniously  in- 
troduced as  a  private  Bill.  It  was  op- 
posed to  the  general  wish  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
reject  it. 


Sir  Robert  tnglis  would  ask  the  hoQ« 
Member  how  this  transaction  could  be 
termed  an  instance  of  clerical  rapacity, 
when  he  well  knew,  that  the  Bill  only  se- 
cured to  the  rector  an  income  of  4,500/. 
per  annum  for  property — for  he  would  al- 
ways contend  that  tithes  should  be  regard- 
ed as  any  other  species  of  private  pro- 
perty— acknowledged  to  be  worth  6,000/. 
a-year  ?  The  Bill  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  parish  generally,  and  should  there- 
fore receive  his  support. 

Mr.  Childers  said,  the  amount  of  tithes 
actually  collected  last  year  was  4,700/. ; 
he  thought  therefore  the  rector,  in  seeking 
to  receive  4,500/.,  could  not  be  charged 
with  rapacity.  The  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish  was  21,000;  the  Bill  was  op- 
posed by  persons  possessing  only  4,500 
acres  of  land.  Deducting,  therefore,  that 
amount,  and  2,500  acres,  which  belonged 
to  the  patron,  the  amount  of  property  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  the  rector  would  be 
12,000  acres.  So  far  from  the  parish- 
ioners being  injured  by  the  Bill,  there  was 
a  clause  in  it  which  exempted  them  from 
its  operation.  He  trusted,  therefore,  the 
House  would  consent  to  pass  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Estcourt  defended  the  character  of 
the  clergyman  against  the  attack  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Fiusbury,  having  long 
known  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  worth. 
The  Bill  was  a  most  important  one,  estab- 
lishing as  it  did  a  principle  of  the  most 
beneficial  nature  in  the  commutation  of 
tithes.  He  believed  the  persons  who  had 
been  induced  to  petition  against  this  Bill 
had  been  innocently  made  the  tools  of 
other  persons  to  serve  their  purposes,  and 
that  the  Bill,  so  far  from  operating  with 
injury  to  them,  would  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  general  advantage  to  the 
parish. 

Lord  George  Bentinch  supported  the 
Bill,  observing  that  if  it  was  not  suffered 
to  pass  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  the 
rector  would  be  compelled  to  collect  his 
tithes  in  kind  during  the  present  summer. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  rector  could  be 
charged  with  rapacity  when  he  was  legally 
entitled  to  6,000/.,  and  possessed  the 
power  to  levy  for  that  amount,  and  yet 
only  laid  a  claim  by  the  Bill  to  4,500/. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  45;  Noes 
60:  Majority  15, 

Second  reading  postponed  for  six 
months. 
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AdaiDy  Admiral 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Astley,SirJ. 
BentiDck,  Lord  G. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Burton,  H. 
Cay  ley,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  R. 
Crompton,  J.  S. 
Croropton,  S. 
Dare,  H. 
£gerion,T. 
Eastnor,  Lord 
Estcourt,  T. 
Finch,  G. 
Foster,  C. 
Folkes,Sir  W. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Greene,  T. 
Glynne,  ^r  S. 
llalford,  H. 

List  of 

Adams,  li. 
Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Bewes,  M. 

Biddulph,  R. 
Baines,  £. 
Barry,  G. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bulwer,  ILL. 
Curteis,  £• 
Chaytor,  Sir  W. 
Chapman,  M. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ellis,  W. 
Fancourt,  Major 
Fietden,  J. 
Fenton,  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hutt,  W. 
Hall,  U, 
Hume,  J. 
Jephson,  C. 
Kennedy  y  J. 
King,  B. 
lister,  B. 
Lambton,  II. 
Langton,  G. 
Lloyd,  J.  II. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 


Jemingharo,  Hon.  S. 
Ingiis,  Sir  R. 
Kerry,  Earl  of 
Manners,  Lord  R. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Petre,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Ross,  C. 
Russell,  W. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Sinclair,  G. 
Spankie,  Serjeant 
Townley,  R. 
Verner,  W, 
Vy  vyan,  Sir  R. 
Wall,  B. 
Wynn,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H, 
Wood,  G.  W. 

TELLER. 

Childers,J.  W. 

the  Noes. 

0*Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
O'Connor,  Feargus 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Dwyer,  C. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  R. 
Parrott,  J. 
Philips,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Palmer,  F. 
Poulter,  J. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthven,£.  S. 
Roe,  J. 
Roche,  W. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Staveley,  T. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  James 
Talbot,  John 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Tennyson,  Rt.  Hn.  C. 
Vigors,  N. 
Ward,  H. 
Warburlon,  II. 
Wilks,  J. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walker,  C. 

TELLERS. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Wason,  R. 


Cotton  Duty.]  Mr.  Hesketh  Fleet- 
wood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  master 
cotton -spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Pres- 
ton and  its  neighbourhood,  complaining 
of  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and  praying 
its  immediate  repeal.     This  duty  was  in  a 
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high  degree  objectionable*  on  the  ground 
of  its  exposing  the  manufacturers  of  thif 
country  to  a  most  disadvantageous  compe- 
tition with  their  French  rivals,  who,  hav- 
ing no  such  imposts  to  endure,  were  able 
to  meet  the  British  manufacturers,  and 
injure  them  seriously  in  all  the  European 
markets.  He  thought,  also,  that  the 
petitioners  had  a  right  to  object  to  this 
duty,  as  pressing  heavily  upon  the  lower 
classes,  while  the  silk  duties  chiefly  affect- 
ed the  upper  classes,  and  even  in  cotton 
itself  the  duty  weighed  the  most  heavily 
upon  the  coarse  and  cheap  goods  ;  finally, 
the  duty  was  objectionable  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  for  the  worst  of  all 
taxes  was  a  tax  upon  raw  material,  es- 
pecially upon  a  material  employing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  have  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  on  the  subject,  but  having 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  make  such  an  announcement 
to  the  House  of  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  afford  good  ground  for  expect- 
ing its  repeal  in  the  course  of  next  Ses- 
sion, he  preferred,  for  the  present,  merely 
to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

Mr,  Brotherton  conceived  nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic  than  the  imposing  a  tax 
on  raw  cotton.  The  long  hours  of  labour 
of  those  employed  in  our  manufactories, 
and  the  low  wages  in  particular  which  the 
weavers  received,  were  considered  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  this  country  might  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  foreigpa  market ; 
and  yet  a  tax  was  continued  on  the  raw 
material.  He  trusted  that  this  tax,  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  industry  of  the 
country,  would  not  be  suffered  much 
longer  to  remain. 

Mr.  Philips  considered  the  duty  on  raw 
cotton  to  be  every  way  objectionable.  It 
was  a  tax  which  pressed  most  severely  on 
a  class  of  persons  who  were  the  least  able 
to  bear  it,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would 
endeavour  to  remove  it  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Baines  felt  great  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  prayer  of  the  petition.  When- 
ever a  tax  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
raw  material,  it  had  been  found  to  operate 
prejudicially,  and  its  removal  had  been 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  country. 
I'here  was  no  boon  that  could  be  offered 
to  the  manufacturers  that  would  be  re- 
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cetfed  with  greater  gratitade  by  them  than 
tbs  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  he  was  con- 
finceci  there  was  none  that  would  tend 
more  to  promote  the  tntereati  of  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomion  said,  it  was 
needless  to  say  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
obserfatioDs  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  viewed  any  duty 
upon  the  raw  material  to  be  at  all  times  a 
most  impolitic  tax,  but  more  particularly 
upon  what  he  might  term  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
Administration  of  Earl  Orey  had  uniform- 
ly shown  that  it  entertained  similar  Tiews, 
and  it  had  also  manifested  an  unceasing 
endeavour  to  relieve  industry  from  this 
species  of  taxation.  In  corroboration  of 
what  he  said,  he  referred  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  what  had  been  effected 
with  regard  to  the  tax  upon  printed  calico. 
The  original  tax  had  not  only  been  re- 
pealed, but  also  the  substitute  for  that 
tax,  and  the  rated  duty  reduced  below 
what  it  was  before.  Should  his  noble 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
have  a  surplus  revenue  next  year,  he 
trusted  he  would  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
those  on  whom  taxes  of  this  description 
peculiarly  pressed.  He  believed  the  best 
mode  of  relieving  the  country  from  the 
oppression  of  taxation  was,  to  extend  in- 
dustry, and  to  find  employment  for  the 
whole  of  the  people.  This  could  never  be 
better  done  than  by  reducing  the  taxes 
upon  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Wood  had  heard  the  senti- 
ments which  bad  just  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  very  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  sincerely  hoped,  considering  the 
important  station  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
another  year  would  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  the  country  witnessing  the  removal 
of  this  most  iniurious  tax. 

Mr.  Hume  also  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  speech  which  he  had  just  heard, 
and  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  viewed 
with  him,  that  taxation  upon  the  raw 
material  was  the  worst  of  all  taxation,  he 
trusted  no  time  would  be  lost  in  repealing 
it. 

Divisions  in  thb  House.]  Lord 
Ebrwgiom  said,  that  in  submitting  to  the 
House  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  last  night,  with  reference  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  in  respect  to  the 
method  of  taking  dtvisioosy  it  would  not 


be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  as  to 
the  plan,  which  owed  its  origin,  he  be^ 
lieved,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bridpori 
(Mr.  Warburton),  inasmuch  as  he  under- 
stood his  Motion  was  not  to  be  opposed. 
The  plan  had  been  tried  last  night,  and  its 
failure  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
bring  forward  the  Motion  to  rescind  the 
Resoluiion  of  the  House,  which  had 
authorized  the  adoption  of  the  plan :  and 
he  should  be  ready  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, to  defend  himself  against  the  ob- 
loquy which  might  be  thrown  upon  him, 
and  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  thought 
with  him  on  this  subject,  by  the  imputa- 
tion, that  in  pursuing  this  course,  they 
wished  to  conceal  their  votes  from  their 
constituents  and  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving,  that  the  Re- 
solution of  the  House,  relative  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  House,  be  rescinded  during 
the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Warburton  seconded  the  Motion, 
though  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
the  plan  had  not  been   fairly  tried  last 
night.     Indeed,  during  the  experiment, 
he  felt  himself  in  much  the  same  situation 
as  an  enraged  musician,  who,  having  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  music  of  a  character 
that  ought  to  be  performed  by  a  first-rate 
performer,  found  it  intrusted  to  the  meagre 
skill  of  the  merest  scraper  of  catgut  in  the 
world.  The  success  of  the  plan  depended, 
first  on  the  velocity  exercised  on  calling 
out  the  names;    and  secondly,  on  the 
velocity  with  which  the  names  so  called 
out  were  taken  down,  and  certainly  last 
night  there  had  been  no  expedition  used 
in  either  of  these  essentials  to  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Whether  the  default  in  calling 
the  names  arose  from  a  want  of  readiness 
on  the  part  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  or  whether  the  latter  defect 
arose  from  a  willing  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  accomplices  of  the  plan,  he  would 
leave  the  House  to  determine  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  plan  had  succeeded  on  a  fresh 
experiment  this  morning,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  division  of  a  House  constituted  of 
at  least  100  Members.     He  did  not  mean 
to  call   his  hon.  friend   near   him  (Mr. 
Hume)  a  bad  performer ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  him  a  perfect  Paganini ;  atui 
if  he  had  been  seconded  by  the  writer  who 
was  employed,  *who  had  not  those  flying 
fingers  which    the    occasion    demanded, 
all  vrould  have  gone  well.     Prom  what 
had  been  shown  by  the  second  rehearsal 
of  that  morning,  he  did  not  anticipate 
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that  the  question  would  be  set  at  rest  by 
this  decision,  but  he  thought  that  it  would 
be,  under  all  the  circumstances,  roost  ad- 
visable to  discontinue  the  present  mode  of 
taking  the  divisions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Ward  V90u\dt  of  course,  bow  assent 
to  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  House, 
but  he  pledged  himself  most  distinctly  to 
bring  forward  the  question  again,  or  some 
measure  like  it,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  Session. 

Mr.  Hume  wa^  rather  disappointed,  when 
he  thought  that  the  term  catgut-scraper 
was  applied  to  him  by  his  hon.  friend, 
although  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
perfect  Paganini.  However,  let  a  man  be 
as  eminent  a  performer  as  he  might  be, 
it  was  still  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
rehearsal.  He  thought  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  not  6e  considered 
as  having  had  a  fair  trial.  The  right  hon. 
member  for  Tam worth  had  no  great  rea- 
son to  exult  in  the  success  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Motion,  although  he  was  against 
the  principle  of  the  measure  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's, 
as  his  satisfaction  could  only  last  for  a 
short  time.  The  temporary  failure  of  the 
plan  had  been  attributed  to  him  (Mr. 
Hume),  because  he  had  undertaken  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  this 
was  a  groundless  charge.  If  the  plan 
which  he  himself  had  submitted  to  the 
Committee  had  been  adopted  —  and  it 
was  not  adopted  only  because  they  wonted 
the  means  to  give  it  effect,  namely,  by 
adding  another  entrance  to  the  House 
corresponding  to  the  Lobby — he  felt' sure 
that  it  would  have  succeeded.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he  would  not 
think  it  advisable  to  erect  another  room 
on  the  east  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
plan  might  have  a  fair  trial  ?  Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  laugh  at  the  word  trial,  but  he 
would  say,  the  realization  of  his  plan.  He 
.did  not,  indeed,  see  why  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  not  build  a  new  House 
at  once.  Members  were  condemned  to 
ihhale,  for  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  four- 
teen hours  a -day,  the  pestilential  air  of 
that  House,  and  he  wondered  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  more  careful  of  his  own 
health.  Years  were  telling  upon  the  noble 
Lord  as  well  as  on  himself,  and  neither 
the  noble  Lord,  nor  he,  were  so  able  to 
bear  night-work  as  they  were  some  years 
back.    The  House  might  laugh,  but  it  was 


quite  true  notwithstanding.  He  did  wish 
to  have  a  proper  place  in  which  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  he 
thought  for  such  an  object  25,000/.  or 
30,000/.  was  of  no  importance.  He 
had  been  pressed  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  with  this  end,  but  he  had  declined 
taking  any  such  step  unless  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  sanction  the  vote.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  Lord  wished 
the  business  of  the  country  to  be  done 
efficiently,  and  not  shuffled  through  in 
the  manner  it  was  at  present,  particularly 
with  a  crowded  attendance  of  Members, 
when  the  House  was  full  up  to  the  Table, 
and  three- fourths  of  the  Members  were 
utterly  unable  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  He  Only  wished  that  they  possessed 
as  good  a  building  for  the  purposes  of 
public  business  as  any  of  the  companies 
of  London.  He  took  up  this  questior^ 
solely  on  public  grounds,  though  he  did 
not  taean  to  deny  that  his  own  convent* 
ence  would  be  consulted  also. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  so  large  a  majority.  It  was  a 
very  short  time  ago  that  he  could  only 
prevail  on  about  thirty  Gentlemen  to  vote 
with  him  against  the  trial  being  made  this 
Session — he  recommended  them  to  wait 
till  next  Session ;  but  he  was  denounced 
as  an  enemy  to  all  improvement,  and  a 
trial  was  resolved  on,  with  what  result  he 
need  not  say.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
votes  of  Members  being  made  known  to 
their  constituents,  but  he  thought  that  on 
particular  questions  a  Member  might, 
with  a  particular  view,  vote  in  a  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  his  general  and 
professed  principles;  and,  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  instanced  the  example  of 
a  gentleman  who,  on  an  emergency,  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Assessed- taxes,  because 
the  question  involved  the  existence  of  an 
Administration  which  the  hon.  Member 
preferred  to  another.  He  did  also  object 
to  the  principle  of  the  question ;  and  he 
argued  against  it,  for  one  ground,  on  the 
score  of  probable  multiplication  of  divi- 
sions. If  the  principle  was  good  for  a 
minority  of  ten  as  compared  to  thirty, 
it  was  good  for  a  minority  of  ten  as  com- 
pared with  300 ;  and  when  ten  or  twelve 
patriots  felt  strongly  on  any  subject,  if 
their  names  were  sure  to  be  known,  there 
would  be  no  more  of  that  amicable  com- 
promise by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Speaker,  a  minority  frequently  gave  way 
without  putting  the  House  to  the  trouble 
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of  dividing.  He  did  not  know  why  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  alluded 
to  him,  as  he  had  exhibited  no  tokens  of 
peculiar  exultation  at  the  result;  but  he 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  mea- 
sure might  be  tried  with  a  much  better 
chance  of  success  in  the  next  Session. 

Lord  A  Ithorp  was  quite  sure,  from  the 
result  of  the  trial  which  was  had  last 
night,  that,  even  if  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  been 
adopted,  no  better  success  would  have 
attended  it  than  that  which  had  failed.  It 
was  alleged,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  trial  were  unfavourable  to  it ;  but  he 
thought  that,  considering  that  the  largest 
majority  counted  and  enrolled  according 
to  the  new  plan  last  night  was  only  1 05, 
instead  of  300  or  400,  great  facilities  had 
been  afforded  it.  As  to  building  a  new 
Lobby  or  a  new  House,  he  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  large  proportion  of  the 
Members  wished  either  to  be  done ;  but, 
if  at  any  time  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  should  concur  in  thinking  that  a 
new  building  should  be  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  meet  their  wishes.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  see  that  the  plan  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  followed  by  any 
useful  result.  Whether  the  majority  went 
out  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  on  the 
other,  they  would  take  the  same  time  in 
going  out,  and  nothing  would  be  gained 
in  that  respect. 

Colonel  Evans  hoped,  that  the  principle 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  would  give  it  his 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  next  Ses- 
sion. The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  appeared  to  have  been  rather  in- 
consistent in  his  argument.  That  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted,  that  Members 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  their  votes  to 
their  constituents ;  yet  he  objected  to 
their  names  being  taken  down,  by  which 
alone  their  constituents  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  votes  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives. The  right  hon.  Grentleman 
argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  ten  patriots 
voting  •*  aye  "  or  •*  no  "  had  already  the 
means  of  making  their  votes  known,  that 
was  sufficient ;  but  he  would  ask,  why 
the  twenty  or  thirty  non-patriots  were  to 
escape  their  share  of  responsibility — why 
their  names  were  not  to  be  taken  down 
also  ?  He  thought,  that  the  building  of 
an   additional   Lobby    would  occasion  a 


considerable  saving  of  time.  At  pvasent, 
when  the  "Ayes'*  or  the  "  Noet**  had 
been  into  the  Lobby,  on  their  retaro  to 
the  House  the  passages  were  choked,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  coald  re- 
sume their  seats,  or  the  busineu  of  the 
evening.  An  additional  Lobbr  would 
remove  this  cause  of  delay.  But,  after 
all,  the  great  question,  as  he  conceived  it, 
was,  whether  tne  Members  of  that  Hoose 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  responsible  to 
their  constituents  for  their  votes.  He 
recollected  being  at  an  election  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  one  of  the  candidates, 
who  had  been  in  Parliament  before,  re- 
commended himself  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  patriot.  It  was  doubted 
whether  he  properly  described  himself. 
It  was  suspected  that  he  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Six  Acts,  which,  at  the  time 
they  were  passed,  were  held  to  be  almost 
as  great  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  as  was  the  Coercion  Bill. 
Though  they  were  convinced  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question  had  so  voted,  for  want 
of  some  authentic  documents  to  which 
they  could  refer,  they  were  prevented 
from  stating  the  fact 'on  the  hustings, 
because  it  might  have  been  contra- 
dicted. It  seemed  that  the  plan  tried 
last  night  had  been  objected  to,  because 
it  occasioned  a  loss  of  some  half-minote ; 
but,  he  would  ask,  how  many  half-minutes, 
half-hours,  half-days,  or  even  half-weeks, 
did  they  not  lose  in  matters  which,  com- 
paratively, were  not  of  half  so  much  im- 
portance ?  He  trusted,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  if  his  Motion  were  now  carried, 
would  not  oppose  the  principle  that  was 
involved  in  the  question,  should  it  be 
brought  forward  again  next  Session. 

Lord  Ebringion,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  if,  with  so  clever  a  performer  as  had 
tried  his  hand  last  night  —one  who  was 
acknowledged  a  perfect  Paganini — the 
scheme  had  proved  a  total  failure,  he 
could  not  anticipate  any  success  for  any 
future  experiment.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that,  on  any  great  question,  the  votes  of 
the  Members  ought  to  be  known ;  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  published  at  pre- 
sent was,  he  thought,  sufficient.  How- 
ever, to  waive  that  question,  however 
great  might  be  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  the  House 
had  another  great  duty  to  perform — not 
to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  country 
during  the  present  Session. 
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Lord  Ebrtngton'a  Motion  was  carried, 
and  the  Resolution  agreed  to. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ire- 
land).] Lord  Altkorp  :  I  rise  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
propriety  of  renewing  in  part  the  Bill  for 
the  Suppression  of  Disturbances  in  Ireland 
which  passed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Session.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  1  recommend  to  the  House  to  renew 
those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  I  propose  to 
retain ;  and  I  shall  have  also  to  give  some 
reasons  (though  I  do  not  think  that,  to  a 
House  of  Oommons,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  go  a  very  great  length  into  those 
reasons)  why  I  do  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  call  for  more  power  than  I  am 
about  to  ask  the  House  to  confer.  The 
state  of  Ireland  last  year,  as  appeared 
when  the  matter  was  then  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  was  such 
(outrages  of  the  most  grievous  description 
existing  through  different  parts  of  the 
country),  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  felt 
they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  unless  Parliament  invested 
them  with  powers  beyond  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  with  a  view  to 
the  suppression  of  tliose  outrages.  I  need 
not  recapitulate  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion.  I  believe  the  House  knows 
that  even  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  eagerness  the  Bill 
then  introduced,  did  admit,  that  the  out- 
rages existing  in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
required  extraordinary  powers  to  put  them 
down.  That  Bill  having  been  passed,  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  the  provisions 
of  its  enactments  were  applied  to  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  This  was  one  of  those 
counties  in  which  it  appeared,  when  the 
question  was  under  discussion  in  the 
House,  outrages  were  most  frequent.  The 
effect  in  Kilkenny  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  to  that  county  has  been, 
that  whereas  the  number  of  outrages, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April, 

1832,  to  tlie  beginning  of  April,  1833, 
were  1,690  ;  from  the  beginning  of  April, 

1833,  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1834, 
they  were  only  331 .  This  is  the  statement 
of  the  effect  which  the  application  of  the 
Bill  to  the  most  disturbed  district  in  Ire- 
land produced,  as  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  year.  Some  time 
elapsed  after  this  before  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  tried  in  any  other  part  of 


Ireland.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1834 
(one  twelvemonth  after  the  Bill  had 
passed),  it  was  applied  to  some  parts  of 
the  King's  County.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1834,  it  was  applied  to  some  parts  of  the 
county  of  Westmeath ;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1834,  it  was  extended  to  some  parts 
of  the  county  of  Gal  way.  Such,  then, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  application  of 
the  principle  recognized  by  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  last  Session.  Parliament 
then  recognized  the  principle  that,  in 
cases  where  outrages  existed,  it  was  right 
to  apply  extraordinary  powers  to  prevent 
their  extension  and  continuance ;  and  we 
now  know,  from  the  experience  of  last 
year,  that  the  application  of  those  powers 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences.  There  are  also  three  other 
districts  in  Ireland  to  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  have  been  lately  applied ;  and, 
though  I  am  not  so  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  its  effects,  yet  there  it  has  also 
been  beneficial.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  the  House  is  now  called  on  to  de- 
cide, is,  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
let  the  present  Act  expire,  or  whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  not  rather  think  them- 
selves called  on,  in  order  to  protect  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  to  renew 
the  Bill  ?  The  proposition  I  have  to  make 
is,  that  we  re-enact  those  parts  of  the  Bill 
which  refer  to  the  proclaimed  districts, 
with  the  addition  of  two  clauses — one,  for 
the  protection  of  witnesses  ;  and  another, 
to  prevent  signals  for  the  colled  ion  of 
tumultuous  assemblies.  The  powers  which 
the  Bill  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  these : — 
The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  will  have 
the  power  to  proclaim  such  districts  as 
are  disturbed  ;  and,  after  such  proclama- 
tion of  a  district,  all  assemblies  held  in 
them  will  be  unlawful  assemblies,  unless 
held  with  the  leave  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
or  the  chief  Magistrates.  The  Bill  will 
prevent  persons  from  being  out  of  their 
houses,  in  proclaimed  districts,  from  sun- 
set till  sunrise,  unless  on  a  lawful  occasion. 
Lists  of  the  inmates  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  constable,  and  those 
lists  are  also  to  be  attached  to  the  doors 
of  the  houses.  Power  is  to  be  given  to 
require  persons  to  show  themselves,  being 
called  on  at  night  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be 
a  misdemeanour  for  persons  to  have  arms 
in  their  possession,  except  lawfully,  in 
proclaimed  districts.    In  addition  to  these 
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enactroenU,  the  Bill  will  cootain  the 
dauset  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
for  the  prolectioQ  of  witoesteB ;  and  the 
making  of  signals  with  a  view  to  the  col- 
lection of  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
is  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanour.  I  am 
aware,  that  such  a  measure  as  this  goes 
far  beyond  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  ought  to  allow ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  unless  the  case  be  one  in  which 
the  necessity  is  admitted  and  apparent. 
Still  less  ought  it  to  be  passed  for  any 
long  period.  I  propose  to  renew  the  Act, 
therefore*  only  till  the  first  of  August  in 
next  year.  1  must  state,  that  I  think  that 
it  would  be  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  whether  some  permanent 
alteration  in  the  law  ought  not  to  take 
place,  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  if  possi- 
ble, of  such  outrages  as  have  compelled 
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first  ground  that  I  shall  state  is  one  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  considered  a  suflicieot 
argument  in  this  House.  I  will  say,  then, 
that  if  his  Majesty's  Government  are  pre* 
pared  to  be  responsible  for  Uie  govern* 
meut    of    Ireland,    without    demanding 

r>wers  beyond  those  they  now  call  for, 
cannot  suppose  any  individual  will  con* 
tend  that  additional  powers  ought  to  be 
forced  on  us.  I  cannot  think  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  more  on  that  part  of 
the  subject  But  it  is  necessary,  I  admit, 
to  state  to  the  House  why  it  u,  that  bis 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared 
to  bring  forward  their  proposition  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  which  I  have  brought 
before  the  House.  I  need  not  tell  hon. 
Gentlemen  that,  in  the  Papers  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  it  appears  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Irish  government 
in  April  last,  was  for  the  renewal  of  this 


his  Majesty's  Government  to  come  down    Act,  without  the  omission  of  the  fiarts 


to  this  House  to  ask  for  extraordinary 
powers:  that  is  a  question,  however,  of 
such  great  difiiculty  and  involving  so 
much  serious  consideration,  that  1  think 
it  impossible  any  gentleman  can  conceive 
we  could  entertain  it  at  this  period  of  the 
Session.  It  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  another  Session;  but  at  this 
time  what  is  wished  is  present  protection 
against  the  outrages  to  which  the  peace- 
able part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are 
subject.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  goin^ 
into  the  details  contained  in  the  Papers 
that  are  lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
because  I  do  not  expect  to  find  it  urged, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  it 
would  be  safe  to  allow  this  Act  to  expire, 
as  far  as  the  proposed  provisions  go.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  that  country  would  say, 
that  the  effect  would  be  otherwise  than 
most  disastrous  in  those  parts  which  are 
now  under  proclamation.  To  let  the  Act 
expire  would,  indeed,  be  most  disastrous 
to  those  districts  which  have  been  pro- 
claimed :  but  I  am  also  afraid  that  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  Bill  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  which  may  be  kept  in  check,  for 
fear  of  being  proclaimed.  On  these 
grounds  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  the 
proposition  with  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  conclude.  I  now  consider  it 
necessary  to  allude  shortly  to  the  grounds 
on  which  I  do  not  propose  to  renew  the 

whole  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  \  and  the 


which  I  propose  to  omit.    Up  to  the  latter 
end  of  June,  1  think  to  the  23rd  of  June, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  no  reason  to 
believe — nor  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers — that  they  would   feel   them- 
selves bound  to  object  to  the  renewal  of 
any  part,  except  the  court-martial  clauses, 
of  the  act  of  last  year ;  but  at  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  made  to  him  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Littleton),  as  has  been  be- 
fore explained  by  him,  a  different  view  was 
entertained.     The  ground  on  which   my 
right  hon.  friend  made  that  commuuica- 
tion,  I  believe,  was  this.     Though  there 
had   been   considerable   agitation  during 
the  winter,  a  long  cessation — a  cessation 
of  several  weeks — occurred,  during  which 
no  such  agitation  had  taken  place.     To 
that  fact  the  Papers  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  in  justification  of  the  renewal 
of  those  portions  of  the  Act  which  I  pro- 
pose to  renew,  bear    ample   testimony. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  right  hon. 
friend  applied  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  ask  him  whether  he  continued 
of  opinion,  that  such  parts  of  the  Act  as 
related  to  public  meetings  were  necessary. 
The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  (Earl 
Grey),  stated,  that  if  it  should  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  progress  of  business-— 
if  it  should  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  in  this  country — he  should 
be  prepared  to  go  on  without  the  addb 
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tional  powers.  Oo  these  grounds,  as  the 
Hoase  is  aware,  I  thought  that  if  the 
Lord-iieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, was  prepared  to  go  on  with, 
out  such  powers,  ft  was  not  proper  that 
such  powers  should  be  called  for.  As  I 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  this  letter 
was  liable  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  opinions  of  individuals.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  having  stated,  that 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  Government  without  all  the 
powers  of  the  former  Bill,  were,  that  it 
might  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  altogether 
changed  the  opinions  he  formerly  held  on 
this  subject.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
for  me  to  go  further  into  this  part  of  the 
question :  of  what  took  place — of  the  con- 
sequences of  these  coromnnications  the 
House  is  well  aware.  The  question  comes 
before  us  again  ;  and  after  what  has  trans- 
pired, I  think  there  is  no  Gentleman  in 
this  House,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be, 
who  can  believe  it  possible,  that  any  Go- 
vernment, I  care  not  of  whom  composed, 
could  hope  to  pass  through  this  House  a 
Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  clauses  relating 
to  public  meetings  in  Ireland.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  for  those  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  consider,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  on  this  point  with 
their  colleagues,  was,  whether  it  was  right 
and  prudent  to  propose  such  a  measure  as 
would  certainly  have  been  rejected  by  this 
House  ?  or  whether  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  alter  it  to  the  extent  of  adopting  only 
those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  1  now  pro- 
pose to  renew  for  the  protection  of  the 
peaceably  disposed  against  the  perpetra- 
tors of  outrages  ?  But,  suppose  it  should 
be  found  that  myself,  and  those  who  agree 
with  me,  are  mistaken  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  clauses  being  renewed — if  we  find 
that  when  those  clauses  have  expired,  an 
occasion  of  necessity  should  arise,  as  we 
before  proved  ourselves  ready  in  a  case  of 
necessity  to  support  such  clauses,  we  shall 
again  be  ready  to  give  them  the  same  sup- 
port. This  is  not  a  question  of  a  dif- 
ference of  principles ;  because,  as  my 
right  hon.  and  noble  friends  say,  they 
would  not  propose  this  or  any  other  mea- 
sures going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, unless  they  were  convinced  that 
a  case  of  extreme  necessity  was  made  out. 
So  I  repeat,  if  the  case  of  necessity  should 
•gfain  ariiei  I  ihall  be  reader  to  cooQur  in 


the  renewal  of  the  clauses.  The  question 
is  now  one  as  to  whether,  at  the  present 
time,  the  necessity  exists  for  these  clauses 
or  not  ?  And  when  I  find  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment ready  to  go  on  without  the 
clauses, — when,  also,  I  see  nothing  in 
these  Papers  to  justify  us  in  renewing 
them, — I  am  borne  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  case  of  necessity  is  not  made  out.  I 
know  it  may  be  said,  as  regards  the  defi- 
ciency of  proof,  that  the  reason  why  proof 
is  not  forthcoming,  is,  because  outrages 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Act  being  in 
force ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
such  an  argument  may  not  be  well-found- 
ed^— but  I  should  be  sorry  to  act  on  it, — 
because  I  do  not  see  any  limit  to  its  oper- 
ation. In  conclusion,  1  have  only  to  de- 
clare that  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  a 
statement  to  the  House  of  the  course  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  renew  and  amend  the  drd  of 
Will.  4th,  c.  4,  an  Act  for  the  Suppression 
of  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lefroy  begged  to  know,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  lay  before  the  House  the  evidence 
which  induced  them  to  change  their  minds 
with  respect  to  the  Bill;  and,  after  it  had 
been  passed  through  several  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  an  efficient  form,  to 
present  it  now  to  that  House  with  the 
omission  of  certain  clauses  which  hereto- 
fore were  represented  as  the  most  essen- 
tial for  the  peace  and  security  of  Ireland  ? 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  Bill  was 
altered  in  consequence  of  confidential 
communications  having  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  the  head  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment ;  and  yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
those  communications,  Earl  Grey  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  mea- 
sure totally  different  from  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  now  about  to  intro- 
duce into  that  House.  He  did  not  rise 
to  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  measure 
proposed,  nor  to  offer  any  judgment  of 
his  own  upon  that  point,  but  he  did  rise 
as  an  Irish  Member,  bound  peculiarly  to 
look  after  the  peace  of  Ireland,  to  ask 
why  it  was,  that,  after  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  had  pledged  themselves  that  a 
more  ample  Bill  was  necessary.  Parlia- 
ment ana  the  country,  and,  above  all, 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had 
a  right  to  know  why  it  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  fell  mateiiiUy  short 
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of  that  ofiginatiy  introduced,  and  which 
wat  then  repfesented  as  estentially  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  peace  of  Ireland? 
When  the  House  recollected  the  nature 
of  the  Bill  which  had  passed,  in  its  full 
extent,  to  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  when  they  recollected  that,  it  had 
the  sanction   of  the   Irish  Government, 
and  of  his  Majesty's   then  Cabinet,  ay, 
and  of  his  now   Cabinet,   with  the  ex- 
ception  of  four  or  five  —  when   it  was 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  introduced  with 
the  apparent  sanction  of  a  united  Cabi- 
net —  for  it    was  not  till  a  subsequent 
disclosure,  made  in  that  House,  that  the 
division  in  the  Cabinet  was  known — was 
it,   he  would  ask,   too    much  to  require 
that  Parliament  and  the  country  should  be 
furnished  with  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Cabinet  now  unanimously  introduced 
a  totally  different   measure?    The  Bill, 
too,   as   originally   introduced,   had   the 
sanction  of  his  Majesty's  Chief  Law  Ad- 
viser, the  keeper  of  his   Majesty's  con- 
science.   That  noble  and  learned    Lord 
stated,   that  if  these  very  clauses  were 
omitted,  the  Bill  would  be  impaired  in 
Its  strength,  and  equal  justice  would  not 
be  administered  between  different  classes 
of  delinquents.  The  Bill  liad  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland — and,  above 
all,    it  had  the    sanction   of   the    then 
head   of  the  Government,  who   was  in 
possession    of  those    confidential    com- 
munications now  made  the    pretext  for 
altering  the  character  of  the  Bill.     He 
must  remind  the  House  of  the  interpret- 
ation which  the  noble  Lord  himself  had 
put  upon    these    communications    when 
they   were   adverted    to   upon  a   former 
occasion.     His  words  were,  that  **  in  his 
judgment  they   did  not  warrant  the  in- 
terpretation that  the  Lord-lieutenant  had 
changed  his   mind,   although   a   person 
very  anxious  on  the  subject  might  pos- 
sibly give  ihem  that  construction."  When 
the  House  was  now  told,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of   Ireland  had   changed   his 
mind  with  respect  to  the  measure,  and 
that  he  stated   ho    could  carry  on  the 
government  of  Ireland   without  the  first 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  let  it  be  recollected 
with  what  that  statement    was    accom- 
panied.   That  statement  was  not  made  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  parties  in 
England,  and  he  was  drawn  into  it  by 
solicitations  and  representatious  from  this 
side  of  tha  water.    If,  then,  the  ground 


npon  which  Lord  Welledey  wis  ready  to 
conduct  the  Government  was  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  conditioo  of  Irdaiid, 
as  to  the  condition  of  parties  in  Eoglaiid, 
was  it  not  manifest,  he  woold  ask,  that 
Ministers  were  bartering  the  peace  and 
security  of  Ireland  for  the  security  of 
their  own  places  ?  When  calliog  for  the 
letter  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  should  like 
to  see  the  letter  which  was  written  to  tliat 
noble  Lord,  to  which  it  was  an  answer ; 
and  he  should  also  like  to  know  who  was 
the  writer  of  that  letter.  lie  (Mr.  Lefroy) 
admitted,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
pass  a  measure  of  unnecessary  severity 
towards  Ireland ;  but  when  the  peace  of 
that  country  was  to  be  maintained,  when 
the  property  and  security  of  the  well-dis- 
posed were  to  be  protected,  they  ought 
not  to  withhold  a  necessary  measure  of 
coercion.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
House  did  sanction,  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, the  Bill  of  last  Session ;  and  the 
state  of  Ireland  now  was  not  materially 
different  from  what  it  was  then.  The 
result  of  the  whole  evidence  before  the 
House  went  to  show,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  throughout  the  whole  country  had 
increased,  lie  admitted,  that  parts  of 
Ireland  were  now  more  tranquil  than  they 
were  when  the  Bill  of  last  Session  was 
introduced,  but  thev  were  those  parts  to 
which  the  Bill  had  been  applied.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  owed  it  to  Ireland; 
they  owed  it  to  their  own  characters,  to 
lay  before  the  House  and  the  country,  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  had  changed 
their  minds.  Public  confidence  was  of 
tlie  greatest  importance,  and  if  it  could 
justly  be  suspected  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  changed  their  minds, 
not  upon  the  foundation  of  any  evidence 
before  them — not  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  case — but  with  a  view  of  propping 
up  a  fallen  cause,  and  keeping  together  a 
tottering  Cabinet ;  then  would  they  have 
justly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion over  whose  destinies  they  were  un- 
fortunately called  to  preside.  He  spok« 
not  of  the  confidence  of  a  party,  nor  of 
the  confidence  of  those  who  were  to  be 
seen  on  a  late  occasion  running  about  the 
town  to  procure  signatures  to  an  address ; 
but  he  spoke  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  without  which  no  government  could 
long  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  from  regard  for  their  own  cha- 
raotersi  were  bound  to  protect  themKlvee 
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from  a  sospicion  of  selfish  motives,  or  a 
charge  of  levity — were  bound  to  lay  before 
the  Hoose  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
alleged  that  they  had  changed  their  minds. 
It  had  been  attempted  to  justify  the  con- 
duct pursued  by.  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  the  present  instance,  by  referring  to  the 
sudden  change  of  mind  which  had  been 
effected  in  other  politicians  in  respect  to 
the  Catholic  question.  But  how  different 
were  the  circumstances  ?  Whatever  opin- 
ion might  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of 
the  change  of  mind  which  took  place  on 
that  occasion  —  and  the  result  certainly 
was  not  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of 
sudden  changes  of  mind  on  great  po- 
litical questions — human  ingenuity  could 
not  suggest  any  bye-motives  for  the  change 
of  mind  on  that  occasion ;  they  could  not 
have  been  actuated  in  their  conduct  by 
fear  of  losing  place.  Their  change  of 
mind  took  place  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power — their  only  motive  could  have  been 
a  sense  of  public  duty ;  but  motives  had 
been  imputed  to  his  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers for  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
change  of  their  opinions,  which  were  quite 
discreditable.  He  would  not  take  so  un- 
generous a  line  as  to  impute  that  change 
to  a  love  of  place ;  but  that  had  been,  and 
was,  daily  imputed  to  them  by  those 
•vehicles  which  influenced,  and  frequently 
represented  the  public  mind  ;  and  he  was 
sure,  the  only  way  effectually  to  repel  all 
such  imputations,  would  be,  to  produce 
the  evidence  (if  any  they  possessed)  which 
went  to  justify  the  alteration  now  proposed 
in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  0*C<mnell  would  only  implore  the 
House  for  one  moment  to  consider  the 
wretched  state  of  Ireland.  They  had  just 
heard  the  Representative  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  the  Representative  of  a 
Protestant  University  in  Ireland,  strenu- 
ously ui^ing  his  complaints;  and  was  it 
that  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen  had 
been  taken  away  ?  Was  it  that  their 
constitution  had  been  violated  ?  Was  it 
that  they  were  to  be  enslaved  ?  Ob,  no ! 
— it  was  because  they  had  too  much  of 
liberty; — it  was  because  they  had  not 
been  enslaved  enough !  That  country 
which,  besides  supporting  its  own  clergy, 
paid  millions  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  and  those 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
represented,  were  the  very  individuals  who 
fed  and  fattened  on  the  spoil.  He  never 
felt  indigfaation  yet,  equal  to  the  indigna- 


tion which  he  felt  now,  at  seeing  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  presuming  to 
come  forward  to  slander  the  people  of 
Ireland.— [Cncs  of  "  Order  I "] 

Lord  Stormont  rose  to  order.  He  said, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  about  to  use  lan« 
guage  which  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
that  House. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  the  noble  Lord  ap« 
peared  to  be  invested  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  .  The  complaint  was  not  that 
he  was  disorderly,  but  that  he  was  about 
to  become  disorderly ;  the  fact  was,  the 
noble  Lord  was  himself  disorderly  in  anti- 
cipating and  interrupting  him.  He  was 
expressing  what  he  trusted  was  honest 
indignation,  that  any  man  representing 
such  a  class  as  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland,  should  express  his  regret  that 
there  was  not  tyranny  enough.  Was  it 
not  sufficient  to  excite  indignation  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  was 
a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  a  Doctor  of 
Common  Law, — he  need  not  go  to  Oxford, 
where  there  were  such  select  doings,  and 
where  they  exercised  so  much  discretion 
in  giving  degrees,— he  was  dubbed  doctor 
already — was  it  not  enough  to  excite  his 
indignation,  to  hear  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  call  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
— for  what  ?  Why,  to  limit  the  Consti- 
tution. Every  man  stood  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country,  as  he  stood  on  his 
innocence.  He  who  would  make  a  case 
against  it,  must  be  prepared  with  proof. 
The  course  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  false  in  theory,  and  bad  in 
feeling.  He  threw  himself  on  the  House, 
and  begged  them  to  consider  the  case  of 
his  unfortunate  country, — its  centuries  of 
confusion,  discord,  and  discontent, — its 
centuries  of  blood, — and  all  to  maintain  a 
Church  over  a  people,  with  which  the 
people  held  no  sympathy.  He  regretted, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  brought  for- 
ward this  measure  quite  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  thought  he  ought.  But  he 
would  not  now  renew  any  portion  of  the 
controversy  which  the  measure  occasioned 
last  year.  He  was  content  to  let  the  past 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  to  look  to  the 
future.  He  saw  a  new  Cabinet  before 
him,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted,  though 
the  present  was  not  a  very  decided  step, 
that  he  might  take  it  as  an  indication  of 
an  intention  to  do  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland — he  hoped  and 
trusted  he  might  consider  it  a  symptom  of 
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better  dayt  approaching.  The  very  party 
who  sent  the  boa.  and  learned  OentleoMUi 
here,  were  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  perpetuating  the  old  abuses.  All 
the  instruments  of  the  Oorernment  were 
composed  of  the  same  materials.  Even 
the  principal  law-adviser  of  the  Crown,  if 
he  were  here,  would  no  doubt  second, 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  the  views  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whatever 
the  anxiety  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  abridge  the  libertiea  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  had  had  some  promising 
changes  of  Government,  but  the  system 
was  bad.  All  the  ofllicial  personages  in 
Ireland  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  party, 
whence  it  followed  that  those  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs  here  were  kept 
in  the  dark ;  they  were  strangers  to  the 
feeling  really  existing  in  Ireland ;  they 
had,  in  fact,  been  practically  led,  and 
practically  misled.  It  was  evident,  that 
the  measure  of  last  year  had  not  been 
successful  in  putting  down  predial  disturb- 
ances; whilst  it  was  equally  evident  that 
Special  Commissions  and  Insurrection 
Acts  had,  when  tried,  been  found  fully 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  As  to  Special 
Commissions,  they  had  the  authority  of 
Chief  Justice  fiushe  as  to  their  efficacy  for 
putting  down  disturbances  in  the  Queen's 
County.  The  Coercion  Bill  failed  of 
producing  this  effect;  and  why  had  it 
failed  ?  Because  it  was  unconstitutional. 
When  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  were 
spoken  of,  why  were  they  not  considered 
in  reference  to  the  circumstances  which 
created  them?  Was  there  no  predis- 
posing cause  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed, 
was  it  to  be  believed,  that  the  Irish  loved 
outrage  for  its  own  sake ;  that  they  were 
80  insane  as  to  rush  wantonly  into  mis- 
chief that  proved  most  injurious  in  its 
consequences  to  themselves?  Before  a 
Government  proceeded  to  coerce,  should 
it  not  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  which  produced  the  state  of  society 
which  rendered  coercion  necessary?  Should 
it  not  endeavour  to  remove  those  causes, 
endeavour  to  stimulate  the  trade  of  the 
country,  add  to  its  industry,  and  ameliorate 
its  institutions  ?  Was  it  not  by  promises 
of  some  such  improvement — of  some  such 
measures,  encouragement,  and  ameliora- 
tion, that  Government  obtained  the  votes 
of  many  Members  in  passing  this  measure 
in  a  former  Session  ?  And  with  this  ex- 
pectation did  these  Members  justify  their 
TOtat* .  NoW|  be  shoald  aik|  wb«t  had 


been  done  towards  the  fulfilment  of  tboae 
promises?  Abaolately  nothing:  on  the 
contrary,  the  instntments  of  evil  were  con- 
tinued m  power  in  Ireland,  and  the  disgust 
of  the  people  was  aggravated— they  fdt  it 
doubly  galling  that  those  instruments  were 
continued  by  a  OovemmenI  which  had 
held  out  so  many  promises.  Who  were 
those  who  called  out  for  this  Bill  ?  The 
holders  of  landed  property;  and  their 
acts  seemed  to  render  such  a  oall  ne- 
cessary. The  Earl  of  Limerick  turned 
off  his  land  seventy  poor  families  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  To  suek  as  him  the  Act 
would  be  useful.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
were  helpless  females  without  shelter,  or  a 
morsel  of  food,  and  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  endure  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  had  there  not  been  an  unused 
chapel  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which 
they  were  allowed  to  resort  for  shelter. 
This  statement  had  appeared  in  the  public 
newspapers,  with  the  name  of  a  Catholic 
Clergyman  attached  to  it.  Such  conduct 
as  that  was  calculated  to  create  crimes 
which  would  call  for  a  Coercion  Bill. 
The  Earl  of  Westmeath,  who  possessed  a 
small  property  in  Ireland,  made  similar 
clearings  out.  But,  of  course,  they  had 
the  right :  <'  the  law  allows  it/'  Mr. 
Young  and  Lord  Mount-Sandford  (as  we 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man) had,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
availed  themselves  of  the  fifteen  per  cent 
on  the  tithes ;  but  had  they  allowed  it  to 
their  tenants  P  Not  they,  truly.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  with  the  control  of  private 
property,  the  Government  could  not  in- 
terfere, nor  did  he  propose  that  it  should ; 
but  then,  it  should  not  encourage  harsh 
landlords,  by  investing  them  with  office ; 
it  should  not  make  Lieutenants,  Sheriffs, 
and  Magistrates,  of  those  whose  cruelty 
ground  the  people,  until  it  drove  them 
into  madness.  If  Ireland  were  prosperous 
and  at  the  same  time  turbulent,  then 
there  would  be  ground  for  such  harsh  pro- 
ceedings; but  it  was  well  known,  that 
Ireland,  rich  in  all  natural  resources,  and 
equal  in  productiveness  to  the  maintenance 
of  three  times  her  present  population,  in- 
creased as  it  had  been,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  advantages,  in  a  state  of 
unparalleled  distress.  The  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  went  to  the 
extent  of  stifling  the  voice  of  petition 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  mistook  him,  if  he 
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qaet^ure.     Such  was  not  bis  intentioD; 
and  he  would  shortly  state  why ;  but  he 
would  first  ask  why  it  should  be  necessary 
to  prevent  public  meetings  in  those  dis- 
tricts wh^re.  predial  outrages    existed? 
Why  not,  as  was  the  practice  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  England,  be  satisfied 
with  having  a  notice  of  the  intended  meet- 
ing given  to  two  Magistrates  ?     Nay,  he 
would  not  object,  in  disturbed  districts,  to 
have  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  distinctly 
Btated«     No  one  was  more  anxious  than 
he  to  give  effect  to  any  law  which  had  for 
its  object  the  putting  down  of  predial  ex- 
cesses; but  the  persons  guilty  of  these 
were  not  of  the  class  who  frequented  pub- 
lic meetings.    The  persons  guilty  of  pre- 
dial outrage  were  of  the  very  lowest  classes 
of  the  community.     They  were  generally 
composed  of  farm-servants  and  labourers, 
•and  their  victims  were  generally  those  of 
their  own  class.    Amongst  seven  murders 
committed  at  one  period  in  Clare,  only 
one  was  perpetrated  on  a  person  not  be- 
longing to  the  humbler  class.     He  was 
willing  to  enact,  that  all  persons  found 
out.of  their  hpuses  at  night  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  without  being  able  to  give  a  ra- 
tional excuse,  should  be  liable  to  be  tried 
for  a  misdemeanor.    This  would  at  once 
operate  as  a  protection  to  those  who  de- 
sired to  remain  peaceable,  and  a  check  on 
those  who  wished  to  commit  outrages.    It 
was  truly  painful  to  contemplate  the  misery 
of  the  country,  which  drove  tlie  people 
into  the  commission  of  crime*    The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  had  obtained  a  character 
for  reckless  cruelty,  but  yet,  take  out  of 
the  calendar  the  predial  outrages,  which 
belonged  rather  to  a  state  of  warfare  than 
a  social  state,  and  there  was  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  there  were  fewer 
moral  crimes  committed.     In  the  city  of 
Dublin,  with  a  population  of   300,000 
persons,  there  were  not  two  capital  offences 
committed  in  the  year.    He  would  venture 
to  assert  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  were  more  criminals  in  gaol  in  the 
smallest  county  in  England  than  in  the 
three  most  disturbed    Irish  counties ;  — 
namely,  Clare,    Louth,    and   Tipperary. 
Need  he  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  how  highly  the 
moral  feelings  in  the  social  state  were  cul- 
tivated by  her  wretched  peasantry  ?    Woe 
to  the  young  man  there  who  should  aban- 
don his  father  in  his  old  age !  The  daugh- 
ter who  deserted  her  mother  would  find 
DO  one  to  hold  communication  with  ber, 


He  could  not  be  accused  of  undue  parti- 
ality to  hia  country,  when  be  said,  that 
fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  was  proverbial 
amongst  the  Irish,  and  that  for  affectionate 
tenderness  to  their  children  they  were  not 
exceeded,  if,  indeed,  they  were  equalled, 
by  the  people  of  any  country  in  Europe. 
Why,  then,  were  such  a  people  stained 
with  crime  ?   He  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion.    For  700  years  England  had  go- 
verned them,  and,  up  to  this  time,  she  had 
governed  them  by  a  faction  and  for  a 
faction.    Before  the  distinctions  of  religion 
were  known,  others  were  acted  on.  There 
was  the  English  party  within  the  pale,  the 
English  party  without  the  pale,  and  the 
Irish  enemy.    There  succeeded  to  those 
another  distinction,  the  Protestant  Aristo- 
crat and  the  Papist  Parian    Was  it  not 
time  to  put  an  end  to  this  ?  •  Even  in 
1782,  it  was  the  faction  and  not  the  peo- 
ple who  carried  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land and  the  independence  which  they 
then  won  they  were  unwilling  to  share. 
At  the  period  of  the  Union,  Ireland  was 
promised  better  treatment,  and  hopes  were 
held  out,  that  she  would  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  Scotland  and  England ;  but 
successive  Administrations  had  gone  on 
acting  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the 
Church   Establishment  in    that  country, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  heartburn- 
ings and  disturbances.     Was  it  not  noto- 
rious that  the  present  Administration  had 
up  to  the  present  moment  governed  Ireland, 
if  not  with  the  same  intentions — and  he 
admitted,  that  their  intentions  were  not 
similar — yet  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  instruments  as  their  predeces- 
sors P      Were  not  the  Lords-lieutenant, 
tlie  Sherifis,  the  Magistrates,  even  the 
Police  Constables,  with  few  exceptrons, 
selected  from  the  faction  which  had  so 
long  lorded  it  over  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Out  of  upwards  of  4,500  policemen,  only 
.329  were  Catholics,  although  the  Catholic 
population  bore  an  inverse  ratio  to  those 
numbers.   Was  this  the  result  of  accident  ? 
No,  it  was  the  old  mode  of  governing  Ire- 
land.   To  return,  however,  to  the  question 
immediately  before  the  House :  he  was  will- 
ing to  assist  the  Grovernment  in  affording 
protection  to  the  peaceably  disposed  part 
of  the  population  of  Ireland — to  prevent 
them  from  being  dragged  from  their  beda 
to  join  in  crimes  which  they  abhorred.  In- 
deed it  was  necessary,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  night,  they  should  enjoy  a 
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He  was  glad  to  perceive,  that  Government 
had  at  length  discovered  what  moat  be 
aufficientlj  obvious  to  those  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  matter, 
that,  as  he  had  always  contended,  political 
agitation  was  a  practical  advantage  to 
Ireland.  He  had  often  been  traduced  for 
agitation,  but  he  gloried  in  the  fact,  and 
instead  of  agitation  stimulating  the  people 
to  acts  of  outrage,  so  help  him  God  he 
believed  it  had  a  directly  contrary  effect. 
He  could  refer  to  facts  in  proof  of  his 
statement.  In  1824,  after  an  insurrection 
had  actually  occurred,  and  when  the 
southern  counties  were  ready  to  burst  out 
into  open  rebellion,  no  fewer  than  36,000 
copies  of  au  address  to  the  people,  written 
by  him,  were  circulated  by  sir  James 
I^mbert,  who  then  commanded  37,000 
troops.  Even  during  the  existence  of 
Earl  Grey's  Government,  Sir  John  Harvey 
made  use  of  an  address  prepared  by  him 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  in  a  similar  manner,  until 
Sir  John  Harvey  received  an  intimation 
that  he  must  desist.  It  was  the  roost 
anxious  desire  of  those  who  with  htm 
wished  well  to  Ireland,  that  agrarian  dis- 
turbances should  cease.  Their  existence 
strengdiened  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
and  gave  power  to  the  faction  which  do- 
mineered over  her.  Each  petty  village 
despot  throughout  the  country  contem- 
plated the  disturbances  with  delight.  A 
burning  or  the  assassination  of  a  whole 
family  would  call  the  whole  body  of  yeo- 
manry and  police  into  play.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  again  stating, 
that  he  would  aid  the  Government  in  any 
attempt  to  put  down  agrarian  disturbances, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  law  for 
that  purpose  should  be  as  efficacious  as 
possible. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  question 
at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  whether  the  Bill  which  was 
last  Session  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  was  then  considered  essential  for  the 
.  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland, 
should  be  renewed  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
leave  the  law  in  force  which  was  directed 
against  the  inferior  instruments  of  agita- 
tion, and  to  omit  that  part  of  it  which  was 
directed  against  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland — namely,  those 
who  encouraged  systematic  agitation? 
He  should  rejoice  as  much  as  any  man 
could,  at  any  opportunity  of  restoring  the 


operation  of  the  ordinary  law  io  Irehnd. 
He  tliought,  that  any  departure  from  the 
ordinary  law,  by  the  application  of  coer- 
cion, was  a  j^reat  evil  m  itself,  and  he 
could  refer  with  confidence  to  his  uniform 
course  in  Ireland  when  the  Insorrectiott 
Act  was  in  force,  to  prove,  that  no  man 
ever  opposed  more  strenuously  the  prac- 
tical application  of  that  Act,  however 
called  for  by  local  authorities,  than  be  did, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  Adminbtration 
of  such  stimulants  had  a  tendency  to  para* 
lyze  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  disturb* 
ances  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  the  sys- 
tem of  nocturnal  outrage,  were  or  were  not 
connected  with  the  system  of  political  agi- 
tation ?  If  no  such  connexion  existed,  that 
doubtless  was  a  good  reason  for  omitting 
the  clauses  in  the  Coercion  Bill  which 
were  directed  against  political  agitation ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect — if  the  system  of  nocturnal  outrage 
were  connected  with  political  agitation, 
then  there  could  be  no  honest  justification 
for  that  House  t^ing  the  knot  round  the 
neck  of  the  inferior  instruments,  and  per- 
mitting the  abettors  and  advocates  of 
political  agitation  to  escape  untouched. 
His  own  opinion,  formed  on  experience 
and  reasoning,  was,  that  tliere  existed  an 
intimate  connexion  between  political  agi- 
fation  and  disturbance.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  said,  that 
those  persons  were  wrong  who  supposed 
that  political  agitation  was  the  cause  of — 
he  would  not  call  them  predial  disturb- 
ances, but — the  atrocious  crimes  which 
were  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  contended,  that  the  more  poli- 
tical agitation  prevailed,  the  greater  was 
the  security  against  local  disturbances. 
He  stood  forw8^  as  the  defender  of  poli- 
tical agitation  on  that  ground.  What 
were  to  be  the  subjects  of  political  agita- 
tion ?  The  hon.  Member  referred  to  the 
effect  of  agitation  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities,  and  alluded 
to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1824,  and 
which  had  a  tendency  to  repress  local  dis- 
turbances. He  would  admit,  that  the  hon. 
Member's  interference  might  produce  a 
temporary  effect  of  that  description,  but 
was  a  permanent  system  of  political  agita- 
tion to  be  introduced  into  Ireland  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  who  presided  over 
the  agitation  to  control  it?    He  did  not 
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mean  to  deny  the  influence  which  the  hon. 
Member  and  othere  possessed,  who  wielded 
mighty  masses  of  physical  power  in  Ire- 
land to  repress  local  disturbances.  Look, 
however,  to  the  consequences  to  which 
such  a  system  must  lead.  He  had  himself 
heard  the  hon.  Member  boast  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  was  owingto  his  power  of  in- 
culcating obedience  to  his  wishes,  that  the 
measure  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic disabilities  was  brought  about.  Might 
he  not  when  his  system  should  be  fully  es- 
tablished, apply  his  power  to  effect  an- 
other object,  which  he  still  avowed — 
namely,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union?  Should 
they  purchase  temporary  peace — should 
they  purchase  temporary  forbearance^ 
from  local  agitation  and  mdividual  crime, 
at  the  expense  of  giving  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber the  power  of  ultimately  being  able  by 
working  on  the  physical  force  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  effect  tne  separation  of  the  em- 
pire ?  This,  he  must  say,  without  wishing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  individual,  was 
the  conclusion  which  he  had  drawn  from 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
and  he  found  that  conclusion  fortified 
by  every  document  which  the  executive 
Government  had  produced  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  Government  asked 
the  House  to  pass  a  Bill  founded  upon 
documents.  He  referred  to  the  docu- 
ments, and  he  found  every  one  of  them 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
clauses  which  it  was  proposed  to  omit.  All 
authority,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
— from  the  constable  whom  Ministers  had 
consulted,  to  the  King  upon  the  Throne,  all 
authority,  without  exception,  concurred  in 
this  one  opinion,  that  the  system  of  poli- 
tical agitation  and  local  outrage  were  in- 
separable. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  a  mockery  and  an  act  of  injustice  to 
strike  at  the  one  without  aiming  at  the 
nobler  and  more  powerful  object.  On 
this  occasion,  he  would  rely  upon  no  de- 
clamation. All  he  asked  for  was,  that  the 
House  would  grant  him  its  patient  atten- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  un- 
dertake to  establish  to  the  conviction  of 
every  impartial  man,  that  as  far  as  evi- 
dence could  be  relied  upon — as  far  as 
the  opinion  of  the  individuals  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  Ireland 
could  be  relied  on — the  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Act  was  necessary  for  the  double 
purpose  of  suppressing  political  agitation 
and  agrarian  disturbances.  He  would  not 
quote  the  opinion  of  the  Gentlemen  who 


had  been  consulted  by  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their 
opinion  was  concurrent  and  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  Bill  to  poli- 
tical offences.  He  came  first  to  the  opin- 
ion of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  was  asked  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Session,  when  he  had  just 
returned  from  Ireland,  this  emphatic 
question — **  Do  you  think  that  political 
agitation  is  connected  with  nocturnal 
outrages?"  His  right  hon.  friend's  an- 
swer was  as  follows : — '*  The  hon.  Mem- 
•ber  has  asked,  whether  political  agitation 
has  tended  to  increase  outrage  and  crime 
in  Ireland.  I  think  the  language  held  at 
many  public  meetings  in  Ireland  has 
tended  very  much  to  encourage  feelings  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  endanger 
the  well-being  of  society  itself.  Having 
been  asked  for  my  opinion,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  it."  [«•  Hear^'frtm  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton.] He  was  glad  to  hear  his  right 
hon.  friend  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  the  quotation  which  he  had  read.  That 
was  the  second  step  in  his  argument.  He 
now  came  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  and  in  order  that  these  things 
might  be  matter  of  record  in  a  corrected 
form,  he  must  trouble  the  House  by  rea4- 
ing  the  opinion  of  that  high  authority, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
stated  that,  *'  These  disturbances  have 
been  in  every  instance  excited  and  inflamed 
by  the  agitation  of  the  combined  projects 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  employ  words  of  sufl&cient  strength 
to  express  my  solicitude  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  should  fix  the  deepest  atten- 
tion on  the  intimate  connexion  marked 
by  the  strongest  characters  in  all  these 
transactions  between  the  system  of  agita- 
tion and  its  inevitable  consequence,  the 
system  of  combination,  leading  to  violence 
and  outrage ;  they  are,  inseparably,  cause 
and  eflect ;  nor  can  I,  after  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
passing  under  my  view,  by  any  effort  of 
my  understanding,  separate  one  from  the 
other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indisso- 
luble connexion."  That  was  the  third 
stage.  The  fourth  stage  would  be  the 
opinions  of  members  of  the  Government ; 
and  here  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
authority  of  eight  out  of  thirteen  Gentle- 
men in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
most  expedient  to  enact  a  law  directed 
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against  political  agitatioD.  He  called 
for  no  disclosure  of  individaal  seotimenls 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  responsible 
advisers;  but  the  noble  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  volantariiy  stated, 
that  out  of  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  thir- 
teen persons,  five  thouglit  the  clauses 
against  political  agitation  were  unneces* 
sary.  The  remaining  eight,  therefore, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  law  onght  to 
be  renewed  in  all  its  integrity.  Thus  to 
the  aathority  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was 
to  be  added  that  of  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown.  He  had  now  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  with 
the  exception  of  one  step-— the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  State — that  of  his  Majesty. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Mmisters,  these  words  were 
inserted  in  the  speech  which  his  Majesty 
delivered  to  Parliament :— "  To  the  prac- 
tices which  have  been  used  to  produce 
disaffection  to  the  State  and  mutual  dis- 
trust and  animosity  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which, 
though  for  the  present  in  a  great  de- 
gree controlled  by  the  powerof  the  law, 
has  been  but  too  perceptible  in  many 
instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the 
deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation 
thus  perniciously  excited  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  such  a  spirit  productive  of 
the  most  ruinous  consequences;  and  the 
united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
loyal  and  well-affected  in  aid  of  the 
Government  are  imperiously  required  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system  of  excitement 
and  violence  which,  while  it  continues, 
is  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove 
fatal  to  the  power  and  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  The  King,  in  that  passage, 
not  only  in  the  capacity  of  the  highest  ex- 
ecutive authority,  claimed  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  law,  but  in  the  milder 
and  more  benign  character  of  the  dis- 
penser of  mercy,  called  on  Parliament  to 
interfere,  in  order  to  protect  the  deluded 
instruments  of  agitation  from  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  it.  Now, 
he  asked  the  House  whether,  as  far  as 
authority  could  be  relied  on,  he  had  not 
shown,  that  the  opinion  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  the 
Lord -lieutenant,  and  of  the  King  himself, 
as  far  as  his  opinion  could  be  inferred 
from  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was 
ill  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  Bill  to 


objects  which  it  now  appeared  would 
not  come  within  its  scope  r  The  course 
pursued  by  Ministers  with  reference  to  the 
affair  was,  in  his  opinion,  calculated  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
Executive  Government.  It  was  calculated 
to  shake  their  confidence  in  all  official 
documents  which  might  hereafter  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  How  could  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  whose  acute  understand- 
ing was  unable  to  separate  the  two  species 
of  agitation,  administer  a  law  which  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  practically  establish  that 
separation  ?  And  to  what  circumstances 
were  the  political  agitators  of  Ireland  in- 
debted for  the  indulgence  which  they  were 
about  to  receive?  Was  it  to  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  Government  for  liberty  ?  Was 
it  to  their  horror  of  coercion  ?  No ;  but 
to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
closure being  made,  that  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant was  content,  in  consequence  of 
representations  received  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  to  try  and  administer  the  law 
with  less  power  than  he  considered  to  be 
necessary.  Ministers  had  conciliated  their 
differences  in  the  Cabinet ;  they  would  not 
press  them  to  a  division,  and  now  on  that 
evening  the  noble  Lord  founded  his  ob- 
jection to  the  renewal  of  the  clauses  on 
the  ground,  that  after  the  disclosures  which 
had  taken  place  —  after  the  knowledge 
which  Parliament  possessed  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  was  willing  to  administer  the 
law  with  diminished  authority,  he  could 
not  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Bill  as 
it  originally  stood.  Parliament  and  the 
country  had  a  right  to  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  representations  which  in- 
duced the  Lord-lieutenant  to  change  his 
opinion.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  upon  that  point  as 
their  justification  for  passing  the  Bill  now 
proposed,  but  he  thought  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  character  of  the  Government  and  of 
that  mutual  confidence  which  ought  to  ex- 
ist between  its  members — he  spoke  now 
on  behalf  of  all  Governments — the  House 
had  an  equitable  and  a  moral  right  to  de- 
mand explanation.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  letter 
written  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  ought  to 
be  produced;  and  he  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  the  Bill  in 
all  its  integrity,  after  having  been  informed 
that  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  was  ready  to  administer  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  without  the  clauses 
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which  on  the  18th  of  April  he  considered 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  unless  Minis^ 
ters  we(e  to  give  the  House  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
noble  Marquess's  change  of  opinion.  He 
had  been  charged  in  another  place  with 
having  deviated  from  the  uniform  course 
of  Parliamentary  practice  by  calling  for 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  communica- 
tions. If  anything  was  said  upon  that  oc- 
casion relative  to  the  course  which  he  had 
pursued  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  it  was  the 
last  thing  which  he  wished  to  imitate. 
For  twenty  years  there  had,  perhaps,  been 
no  person  more  opposed  in  politics  to  Earl 
Grey  than  himself.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  noble  Earl  was  exceedingly 
slight;  but  he  ventured  to  assert,  with 
perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  not  a  word  had  fallen 
from  him  implying  anything  like  disre- 
spect for  his  character.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, was  the  nature  of  the  observations 
which  were  made  upon  him,  he  should 
infinftely  prefer  confining  himself  strictly 
to  a  vindication  of  the  opinion  he  had 
uttered,  to  making  use  of  any  expressions 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
form tenour  of  the  course  which  he  had 
always  observed  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  whom  he  alluded, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  his  official 
career.  That  there  must  be  private  and 
confidential  communications  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  every  Government  he 
would  at  once  admit ;  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  determine 
when  communications  ought  to  be  enve- 
loped in  secrecy,  and  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  review  and  animadver- 
sion. That  a  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where was  obvious,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  allow  one  public  officer  in 
communication  with  another  to  give  ad- 
vice and  direction  upon  public  questions, 
and  then  to  shield  himself  under  the  alle- 
gation, that  they  were  given  confidentially, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  them.  He  held  precisely  the  same 
language  which  he  was  now  employing, 
when  he  was  in  office,  with  respect  to 
a  letter  of  Lord  Ellcnborough.  He  then 
said,  that  he  could  not  protect  that  letter 
from  animadversion ;  that,  as  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  public  servant,  and  referred  to 
public  matters,  the  writer  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  advice  which  he  gave  in  it.  It 
was  a  general  rule,  that  private  and  confi- 
dential communications   should   be  ex- 


cepted from  remark ;  but,  if  such  com« 
munications  were  made  the  groundwork 
of  any  public  Act,  they  became  publici 
juris,  and  Parliament  had  a  right  to  call 
for  explanation  respecting  them.  If,  by 
any  accident,  the  fact  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
it;  but,  the  moment  an  hon.  Member 
rose  in  his  place,  and  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  a  member  of  the  Government, 
who  had  told  him  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
held  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  120th  of  June  from 
that  which  he  entertained  on  the  18th  of 
April,  he  thought  it  impossible  for  Parlia- 
ment not  to  demand  explanation  on  the 
subject.  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had 
declared,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
Bill  unless  the  Marquess  Wellesley*s  letter 
were  produced,  and  the  noble  Earl  was 
also  wrong  in  supposing,  that  upon  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  he  had  allied  himself 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin.  The  fact  was,  that  he  voted 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon,  and  learned 
Member,  the  success  of  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  at  once  negativing  the 
Bill.  He  had  also  heard  a  surmise  from 
another  quarter,  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  connexion  with  those  to  whom  he  was 
usually  opposed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  letter.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  knew  that  there  was  no 
concert  between  them  on  that  subject, 
except  that  which  arose  out  of  his  public 
declaration.  When  that  declaration  was 
made  and  corroborated  bv  members  of  the 
Government,  he  certainiy  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  House  should  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant's change  of  opinion  had  taken 
place.  He  thought  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
correctly  expounded  the  principle  which 
ought  to  apply  to  confidential  communi- 
cations. He  did  not  call  upon  Ministers 
to  produce  the  Marquess  Wellesley's 
letter;  but  he  thought  that  Parliament 
had  a  right  to  receive  from  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  At  all  events,  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  Government,  he  should 
feel  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  in  justice  to  the  high 
personal  honour  of  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual who  no  longer  held  a  place  in  his 
Majesty's  Councils,  to  enter  into  a  full 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
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iDduoed  the  Marqaess  Welletlej  to  take 
a  different  yiew  of  the  subject  on  two 
different  occationt.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstances,  bat  this  he  knew,  that 
if  tlie  common  report  were  true,  which 
stated,  that  a  member  of  the  Government 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  advising  his  Lordship  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Premier  of  a  different 
purport  from  that  which  he  had  previously 
written  to  the  Government,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  Earl  Grey's  retirement  from 
office.  Why  was  the  answer  sent  to  Earl 
Grey  ?  Why  was  it  not  addressed  to 
the  person  who  made  the  application  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  public  business 
could  be  conducted  with  that  degree  of 
mutual  confidence  which  was  necessary 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Government, 
when  such  conduct  as  this  was  pursued  ? 
He  was  bound  in  justice  to  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  made  the 
communication  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley. 
He  thought,  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
bad  acquitted  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  any  connexion  with  the  trans- 
action. Next  came  the  question,  what 
course  was  he  to  pursue  under  existing 
circumstances?  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
nocturnal  outrage  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  political  agitation.  It  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  amongst  a  people 
in  a  state  of  suffering  like  the  Irish,  there 
would  be  occasionally  instances  of  disturb- 
ances, whether  there  existed  political 
agitation  or  not,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  de- 
scribed. The  noble  Marquess  said,  in 
his    despatch    to    Viscount    Melbourne, 

*  The  cases  of  crime  are  so  numerous,  and 
'  marked  by  so  many  circumstances  of 
'  aggravation,  that  I  must  request  your 
<  Lordships'  most  minute  attention  to  the 

*  detailed  Reports  of  the  I  nspector-General , 

*  wherein  a  full  account  is  given  of  these 
'  barbarous  outrages,  and  of  their  sys- 
'  tcmatic  origin.  Lawless  combinations, 
'  secret  councils,  and  nightly  outrages, 
'  are  here  exhibited  in  full  force.  A  com- 
'  plete  system  of  legislation,  with  the  most 

*  prompt,  vigorous,  and  severe  executive 
'  power,  sworn,  equipped,  and  armed  for 
'  all  the  excesses  of  savage  punishment, 

*  is  established  in  almost  every  district.' 
The  noble  Marquess's  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  all  the  authorities  connected 
with  the  Government,   and   yet  without 


any  ioforoation  exeept  that  which  j«itified 
the  passing  of  the  whole  Bill,  tkey  were 
called  upon  to  omit  the  most  important 
part  of  it.  Whatever  he  might  think  of 
the  whole  transaction,  whatever  m^t 
be  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Uo* 
vernment,  however  calculated  he  might 
suppose  it  to  be  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  executive  Government, 
he  would  vote  for  the  Bill  as  now  brought 
forward,  because  he  would  not  force  upon 
reluctant  instruments,  powers  which  they 
did  not  want.  If  Ministers  were  content 
to  remain  in  office,  and  to  undertake  the 
government  of  Ireland  without  the  clauses 
directed  against  political  agitation,  he 
would  not  move  the  insertion  of  those 
clauses  in  the  Bill.  He  still,  however, 
retained  his  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of 
visiting  the  deluded  instruments  of  agi- 
tation with  severe  laws  whilst  their  insti- 
gators were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
thanked  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  favoured  him,  and  repeated 
the  deep  regret  which  he  felt  at  the  course 
which  the  Ministers  had  thought  proper 
to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
its  inevitable  efiect  must  be  to  lower  the 
character  of  all  executive  Governments, 
and  diminish  that  confidence  which 
ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  those  docu- 
ments, which  from  time  to  time  might  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  legislative  enactments. 

Mr.  Littleton  trusted  he  should  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  attempting  to  fol- 
low the  right  hon.  Baronet,  because 
deeply  implicated  as  he  felt  himself  to 
be  m  all  the  transactions  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  was  naturally  impelled  to 
offer  that  vindication  of  his  conauct  and 
opinions,  which  he  as  honestly  believed 
as  be  earnestly  hoped,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  House.  Before  adverting  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
he  should  briefly  address  himself  to  some 
of  those  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  trusted 
that  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  would  serve  to  satisfy  every- 
body who  heard  him,  that  he  was  not 
an  mdividual  at  all  ambitious,  from  the 
situation  which  he  held  in  the  Govern- 
ment, of  being  armed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  holding,  as  he  did,  in  abhor- 
rence everytliing  like  unconstitutional 
authority;  but  he  must  take  the  liberty 
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6f  Stating,  that  never  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  in  that  House,  had  he  given 
a  vote  upon  any  question  with  more  entire 
satisfaction  than  he  should  be  able  to  give 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  which  had  been  submitted  by  his 
noble  friend.  Much  as  they  had  heard 
during  the  course  of  last  Session  against 
the  provisions  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  he 
owned,  it  was  to  him  most  singular  that 
during  his  visit  to  Dublin,  where  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  autumn 
and  winter,  throughout  the  intercourse 
which  he  had  with  many  individuals  of  all 
classes,  and  of  every  shade  of  poh'tical 
opinions  in  that  country,  he  never  once 
heard  a  single  opinion  expressed  un- 
favourable to  the  principal  provisions  of 
that  Act.  Agaiii  and  again  had  he  heard 
those  provisions  discussed ;  but  always  in 
terms  of  unqualified  approbation;  while, 
from  every  quarter,  especially  from  parties 
connected  with  the  districts  proclaimed, 
those  opinions  were  accompanied  with 
expressions  of  a  hearty  desire  that  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  measure  should 
be  renewed.  It  was  also  singular,  that 
in  only  one  instance,  from  the  period  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tended, had  complaint  been  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act  had  been  exercised. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  Lord  Clanricarde 
had  reprobated  the  measure,  and  objected 
to  the  application  of  it  to  part  of  the 
county  of  Galway, 

Mr.  Littleton  was  quite  aware  of  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  he  repeated  that, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  had  been  carried  into 
execution.  In  the  case  to  which  he  alhided 
a  lady  who  had  been  travelling  was 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  some- 
where in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  the 
complaint  had  been  made  through  another 
individual,  without  her  authority,  and  on 
a  reference  to  her,  which  he  had  felt  bound 
to  make,  she  expressed  great  indignation 
that  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  as 
she  was  enabled,  without  further  incon- 
venience, to  pursue  her  journey  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  undoubtedly  true, 
as  the  learned  Gentleman  had  stated,  that 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  proclaim  a 
barony  in  Galway,  Lord  Clanricarde,  the 
Lieutenant,  expressed  his  individual  opin- 
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ion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
that  measure ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  judiciously  observed,  whenever  the 
proclaiming  a  district  was  recommended 
by  the  resident  Magistrates,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  would  be  extremely  wrong  not  to 
overlook  his  own  opinion,  which  had  been 
formed  on  insufficient  evidence,  having 
been  absent  from  the  barony  for  seven 
months,  and  at  once  to  put  the  Act  into 
operation.  Feeling  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session,  to  appeal  to  the  House  for  a 
renewal  of  this  Act,  he  had  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  supply  hon. 
Members  with  the  information  which  had 
been  printed  in  the  shape  of  certain  returns 
as  to  the  effects  which  the  Bill  had  pro- 
duced in  the  county  of  Kilkenuy  and  iu 
the  baronies  of  the  King's  County,  of 
Wcstmeath,  and  Galway,  which  had  been 
.proclaimed.  His  noble  friend  had  already 
adverted  to  its  operation  in  Kilkenny, 
from  which  it  appeared,  taking  a  year 
from  the  time  when  it  was  proclaimed, 
and  comparing  it  with  a  corresponding 
period  immediately  preceding,  that  whereas 
in  the  latter,  namely,  the  year  previous 
to  its  proclamation,  1 ,590  outrages  had 
been  committed,  in  the  subsequent  year 
only  331  had  occurred,  showing  a  diminu- 
tion in  that  county  of  1,^59.  In  the  case 
of  the  King's  County,  which  had  only  re- 
cently been  proclaimed,  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  so  considerable  a  period  ;  but  in 
the  three  months  before  its  proclamation, 
there  had  been  113  outrages,  and  in  the 
same  period  since  its  proclamation,  only 
40 ;  while  in  Westmeath,  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  proclamation,  twenty-one  out- 
rages had  been  committed,  and  in  the  cor- 
responding month  afterwards  only  three. 
This  he  thought  would  afford  sufh*cient 
evidence  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the 
measure  had  been  as  effectual  as  could 
have  been  well  anticipated,  in  the  dis- 
turbed and  most  unhappy  condition  of 
Ireland,  wherever  it  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  In  order  to  show  the  real  con- 
dition of  those  districts  which  had  been 
proclaimed,  he  would  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  in 
April  last,  from  Lord  Oxmantown,  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  King's  County,  of 
which  his  Lordship  was  Lord-lieutenant ; 
but  it  equally  described  the  condition  of 
all  those  districts  to  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  Coercion  Act.     His  Lordship  said  : 
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That  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country, 
administered  by  a  Magistracy  zealoos 
and  nprighty  are  unable  to  withstand  an 
organized  combination,  both  reason  and 
experience  have  fully  proved.  Why  it 
should  have  been  so  is  very  obvious. 
The  combination  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  law;  and  it  is  stronger  than  thfe 
law,  because  it  punishes  the  violation  of 
its  mandates  with  more  severity,  and  in- 
finitely more  certainty  than  the  law  does. 
If  a  peasant  resist  the  combination,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  can  escape 
punishment ;  but  if  he  violate  the  law, 
his  chance  of  escape  is  at  least 
fifty  to  one  in  his  favour.  You 
will  find  that  I  am  warranted  in 
what  I  say,  by  a  comparison  of  the  con- 
victions in  a  disturbed  district  with  the 
outrages — recollecting  that  several  per- 
sons are  usually  engaged  in  committing 
such  outrages,  probably  on  an  average 
not  less  than  five ;  so  that  if  five  be  a 
fair  average,  the  outrages  should  be 
^multiplied  by  the  number,  to  give  you 
the  convictions  which  should  have  been 
had  under  law,  were  the  law  effective  in 
every  instance.'  His  Lordship  added  : 
Although  an  attentive  oerusal  of  the  re- 
ports of  thechief  constables  will  exhibit  to 
you  a  picture  of  society  perhaps  without 
parallel  in  any  civilized  country  not  in 
open  insurrection,  still  it  will  convey  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  suffering  pea- 
santry in  this  state  of  anarchy.  To  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  it,  you  must  make 
your  inquiries  on  the  spot — you  must 
hear  the  tale  from  themselves.  Living 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  their 
lives  are  wretched  indeed.  Under  such 
circumstances,  can  we  wonder  at  the 
statement  of  the  Magistrates  assembled 
at  Belmount  Sessions,  which  was  for- 
warded by  them  to  Government,  about 
six  weeks  ago,  to  the  effect  that  numbers 
of  the  respectable  peasantry  were  seek- 
ing refuge  from  this  state  of  things  in 
America  ?  With  these  facts,  and  with 
the  means  of  information  necessarily 
arising  from  a  residence  for  the  last  six 
months  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
disturbed  district,  I  feel  I  should  be 
shrinking  in  a  manner  quite  unpardona- 
ble from  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  if  I 
did  not  strongly  recommend  Govern- 
ment to  take  some  decisive  step.*  This 
description  was  given  by  Lord  Oxman- 
town,  at  the  time  when  he  forwarded 
the  application  for  the  Proclamation,  and 


it  was  a  painfully  accurate  description 
of  the  state  of  society  in  every  dis* 
trict  in  which  the  Coercion  Act  bad  been 
applied.  He  must  expresa  hb  regret, 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  do  that  which 
he  thought  would  have  been  most  in- 
teresting to  the  House,  and  at  the  same 
time  extremely  instructive,  as  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  com- 
pared to  that  of  England,— he  alluded  to 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  committals  in 
the  two  countries,  which  he  contemplated, 
but  which  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  l>een 
able  to  accomplish.  In  England  the 
calendars  comprehended,  no  doubt,  some 
few  cases  of  murder,  forgery,  and  the 
other  heavy  descriptions  of  offences ;  but  It 
was  ordinarily  made  up  of  cases  of  larceny, 
robbery,  and  other  crimes  of  a  less  atrocious 
character ;  but  in  Ireland  those  offences 
formed  a  very  small  minority  of  the  calen- 
dar. There  the  greater  part  of  the  offences 
were  of  an  insurrectionary  character,  which 
in  their  features  were  utterly  nnknown  in 
this  country.  That  fact,  in  itself,  would  be 
enough  to  prove,  that  the  law  which  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  order  in  this  country 
would  entirely  fail  in  its  application  where 
a  very  different  sort  of  offences  were  found 
to  prevail.  He  would  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject — the  expenses  entailed  on  coun- 
ties by  the  prevalence  of  disunion  and  out- 
rage, and  the  great  economy  which  had 
actually  resulted  from  the  application  of 
this  law.  In  the  county  of  Wexford,  great 
objection  had  been  entertained  at  one  pe- 
riod to  the  measure,  in  consequence  of  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  give  rise  to  ad  - 
ditional  expense ;  but  to  show  how  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation  such  an  objection 
was,  he  would  merely  state,  that  in  Kil- 
kenny such  bad  been  the  result  of  the 
promptitude  and  efficacy  of  the  powers  of 
the  Act,  that  in  the  course  of  this  spring, 
and  early  in  the  summer,  a  reduction  had 
actually  taken  place  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent  in  the  constabulary  force,  and,  even  in 
the  magistracy,  no  fewer  than  two  con- 
stables, sixty  policemen,  and  one  chief 
magistrate,  having  been  struck  off  the  list, 
effecting  a  savins  to  the  county  of  1 ,350/. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Connell),  had  adverted  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  had  resulted  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  special  commission  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  the  still  greater  ad- 
vantages which  would  probably  arise  from 
adopting  the  recommendation  of  what  was 
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generally  known  under  the  desi^ation  of 
the  Queen's  County  Report.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  question  the  beneficial  results 
which  might  attend  some  permanent  legis- 
lative measure  founded  on  that  Report. 
Nor  was  he  prepared  to  deny,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  county  of  Clare  the  sending  of 
the  commission  at  the  particular  time  it 
was  required,  had  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantages;  but  it  was 
the  decided  opinion  of  the  principal  Irish 
law  officers,  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  of  the  case, — and  in  that 
opinion  he  certainly  concurred, — that  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  Coercion  Bill 
had  been  applied^  special  commissions 
would  have  been  wholly  ineffectual.  Nei- 
ther did  they  think  that  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Queen's  County  Report,  would  have  been 
sufiicient.  Although  the  three  clauses 
of  the  Act  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
relinquish  had  been  very  much  complained 
of,  from  being  directed  against  political 
meetings,  yet  they  had  not  prevented 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  as  an 
hon.  Member  had  taken  occasion  to  boast; 
and,  in  an  early  part  of  the  Session, 
when  presenting  petitions  which  he  then 
stated  had  nevertheless  been  very  numer- 
ously and  respectably  signed.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  ad- 
verted, in  strictures  of  great  severity,  to 
the  political  character  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  present  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  He  knew  that  a  strong  feel- 
ing existed  in  relation  to  this  subject 
among  some  who  were  connected  with  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  should  be  acting  a  most  un- 
worthy part  towards  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Black- 
bum),  if  he  did  not  declare,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  political  life  he  had 
never  found  a  gentleman  of  greater  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  of  character,  or  one 
who  was  more  ready,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  justified  it,  to  adopt 
measures  of  conciliation,  and  that  not  from 
any  spirit  of  base  compliance  or  servility ; 
for  in  all  his  (Mr.  Littleton's)  communica- 
tions with  him,  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  been  equally  characterised  by 
firmness,  energy,  liberality,  and  independ- 
ence. Such  might  not  be  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  ; 
but  entertaining  that  opinion  himself,  he 
(Mr.  Littleton)  should  have  acted  a  most 
unworthy  part  if  he  did  not  give  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Blackburn)  the 


benefit  of  its  avowal  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  had  also  complained  of  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  given  to  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land. It  appeared,  that  out  of  5,000 
places  under  Government  in  the  constabu- 
lary, police,  and  magistracy  in  that  coun- 
try, 350  were  enjoyed  by  Catholics ;  and 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  Government 
could  not  better  consult  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  population  than  by  adding  to 
their  number.  He  now  approached  that 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  principally  con- 
fined his  attention — ^he  meant  the  clauses 
directed  against  meetings  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter, and  which  it  was  proposed  now  to 
abandon.  And  here  he  must  be  permitted 
to  advert  to  the  deep  feelings  of  pain 
and  regret  which  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  must 
ever  feel  when  he  reflected,  that  by  the 
indiscreet  course  which  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  pursue  in  disclosing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Irish  Government,  he  had  been 
the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  country  the 
great  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  services 
of  Earl  Grey.  He  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  no  one  had  ever  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  political  life,  so  much  at- 
tracted him  as  that  noble  Earl — not 
merely  by  similarity  of  views  —not  merely 
by  that  open  and  courageous  deportment 
which  uniformly  characterised  that  noble 
Lord  on  all  occasions  in  public ;  but  he  felt 
especially  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gra- 
titude,— the  result  of  that  unvarying  frank- 
ness and  generous  kindness  which  he  had 
ever  displayed,  and  the  confidence  which 
he  had  reposed  in  him.  The  individual 
did  not  live  for  whom  be  would  have  made 
greater  sacrifices;  the  individual  did  not 
live  from  whom  he  would  have  borne  a  re- 
buke with  more  entire  respect;  and  as 
long  as  he  lived  he  should  never  fail  to 
reflect  with  the  deepest  pain  on  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  which  he  was  pliaced 
with  reference  to  that  distinguished  indi- 
vidual. So  very  strong  had  been  his  feel- 
ings on  that  subject,  that  when  the  pre- 
sent Government  was  being  constructed 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  him  the 
strong  sense  he  entertained  of  the  unna- 
tural position  which  he  should  occupy  if 
he  remained  in  office ;  Lord  Grey  having, 
by  an  act  of  indiscretion  on  his  (Mr.  Lit- 
tleton's) part,  felt  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring.  Why  he  did  remain, 
was  not  for  him  to  explain ;  all  he  could 
G2 
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say  was,  it  had  not  been  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, God  knew.  Whether  there  were  any 
i>rudence  in  requesting  him  to  remain,  he 
eft  for  others  to  say ;  bnt  he  should  not 
have  done  what  he  conceived  was  due  to 
bis  own  character  if  he  did  not  declare 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
he  had  felt  the  strongest  possible  reluct- 
ance to  continue  in  office.  But  having 
said  thus  much,  he  hoped  he  should  not 
offend  that  noble  Lord's  feelings,  or 
those  of  any  other  party,  if  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  spoke  boldly  and  un- 
compromisingly the  opinions  which,  as 
an  humble  individual,  he  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  three  clauses  in  ques- 
tion. His  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  with  that  accuracy  of  memory  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  had 
adverted  to  a  declaration  which,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny,  he  (Mr. 
Littleton)  had  made  in  an  early  period  of 
the  Session,  as  to  the  connexion  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  political 
agitation  and  the  agrarian  outrages  which 
had  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly stated,  on  that  occasion  what 
he  was  still  prepared  to  repeat,  that  the 
moral  effects  which  had  resulted  from  that 
system  of  a^tation  which  had  been  pur- 
sued had  been  most  pernicious  in  that 
country,  and  tended  to — he  did  not  like 
to  say  sanction,  but  certainly  not  at  all  to 
discountenance — predial  outrage,  and 
had  generally  been  considered  in  connexion 
with  those  baneful  effects.  But  while  he 
entertained  that  opinion,  it  bv  no  means 
followed,  that  the  powers  which  had  been 
originally  directed  against  meetings  of  a 
certain  description,  were,  therefore,  neces- 
sary in  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  He 
did  not  entertain  that  opinion.  There  was 
a  description  of  meetings  in  Ireland  which 
it  was  never  contemplated  to  put  down. 
The  Bill  was  to  be  directed  against  meet- 
ings illegally  convened — convened  for  an 
illegal  object — and  where  there  were  dan- 
gerous combinations,  threatening  existing 
institutions,  or  menacing  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society.  At  the  time  the 
Bill  was  passed  there  were  two  descriptions 
of  assemblies  in  existence — the  one  the 
Irish  Volunteers,  and  the  other  the  Nati- 
onal Trades'  Union — both  of  which  pos- 
sessed an  extremely  general  character, 
and  having  each  a  central  meeting  in 
Dublin,  acquired  great  power  over  the 
country,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  the 
whole  energies  of  a  discontented  popula- 


tion In  order  to  effect  their  own  flagrantly 
wicked  designs.  Those  meetings  had 
been  immediately  put  an  end  to  by  tho 
application  of  this  law,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  nothing  of  the  tame 
sort  had  presented  itself.  He  was  quite 
aware  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  meant  by  cheering  iitm, 
namely,  that  this  law  had  rendered  their 
existence  impossible ;  but  if  that  argument 
were  good  for  anything,  it  would  go  too 
far.  If  it  were  good  in  1834,  it  might 
also  be  ur|^  in  1835  and  1836 ;  whereas 
he  (Mr.  Littleton)  held  that  fifteen  months 
experience  of  the  quiescence  of  those 
meetings  afforded  a  suflicient  warrant  for 
the  Legislature  to  relax  somewhat  the 
severity  of  the  law,  more  especially  as 
Parliament  might,  if  the  necessity  did 
unfortunately  arise,  immediately  be  sum- 
moned in  order  to  meet  by  fresh  powers 
the  new  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  did 
not  at  all  mean  to  deny,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  illustrious  individual  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Qovemment,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  recommended  the  un- 
qualified renewal  of  the  whole  Bill :  but 
then  ihe  additional  interval  of  two  months 
did  justify  him  in  calling  that  noble  Lord's 
attention  again  to  the  subject,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  his  opinion  respecting  it 
remained  unchanged.  He  had  submitted 
to  him  in  brief  and  general  terms  very 
nearly  those  arguments  which  he  had 
stated  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  he 
went  further,  and  told  the  noble  Marquess 
that  if  he  still  held  the  same  opinions  un- 
altered, considerable  difficulty  might  be 
felt  in  that  House  in  transacting  the  re- 
maining business  of  the  Session.  He 
stated  this  fairly  and  candidly,  and  he 
confessed  that,  considering  the  intimate 
and  confidential  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  that  illustrious  individual,  he  did  not 
think  he  had  acted  in  that  respect  un- 
worthy of  the  character  which  he  sustain- 
ed. He  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  not 
previously  consulted  the  more  prudent 
judgment  of  the  noble  Lord  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty *s  Government,  as  it 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  duty  to  do;  but 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  those  clauses 
were  likely  to  be  abandoned,  he  had  not 
in  the  circumstances  felt,  as  he  should,  all 
the  importance  of  taking  that  step.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  some  of 
the  opinions  which  had  been  given  by  Sir 
J.  Harvey  and  various  other  officers  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  contended  that 
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they  related  not  so  much  to  the  renewal 
of  the  three  clauses  in  question,  as  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  to  those  parts 
of  the  Bill  which  were  intended  to  prevent 
agrarian  disturbances. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  it  was  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  he  rose  to  address  the 
House.  On  a  former  evening,  after  the 
explanation  which  had  been  given  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Littleton),  it  had 
been  with  very  considerable  difficulty  that 
he  restrained  his  feelings ;  but  now  that 
there  had  been  more  time  to  consider  the 
effect  of  what  bad  been  said,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  able  to  avoid  anything  which 
would  create  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
bis  noble  friend  (Lord  Althorp),  who  sat 
below,  and  whose  Government  he  was  not 
now  less  anxious  to  support  than  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  officially  connect- 
ed with  it.  But  still  he  felt,  that  in  what 
had  just  passed  there  were  some  points 
which  required  further  elucidation.  If  he 
committed  any  error,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  excuse  him.  He  stood  in  a  most 
difficult  situation.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  consult  any  individual.  Some  of  his 
friends  remained  still  connected  with  Go- 
vernment, and  he  could  not  with  common 
delicacy  have  asked  their  advice.  Still 
less  could  he  have  asked  that  advice  which 
of  all  others  he  should  have  been  most 
glad  to  receive,  because  that  individual 
with  whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected, 
and  whose  reputation,  if  anything  could 
throw  a  cloud  over  it,  which  he  did  not 
think  was  the  case,  if  anything  were  neces- 
sary to  set  what  had  passed  in  a  clear 
light,  out  of  regard  to  others,  that  indivi- 
dual would,  he  knew,  have  advised  him 
not  to  speak  at  all,  and  would  himself  not 
have  spoken  of  anything  which  might 
affect  others.  He  thought,  however,  that 
in  such  matters  delicacy  might  be  pushed 
too  far ;  and  he  must  say,  although  there 
was  much  force  in  the  arguments  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Littleton)  against 
the  three  particular  clauses  in  question, 
and  although  he  too  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  it 
was  most  advisable,  if  possible,  to  dispense 
with  them,  what  he  wanted  to  know  now 
was,  why  those  objections  had  not  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
late  head  of  the  Government  before  June 
'23rd.  It  was  stated  by  Ix)rd  Grey  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  statement  had 
never  been  denied,  that  very  shortly  ante- 
cedent to  the  23rd  of  June  the  questioq 


of  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was 
formally  brought  before  the  Cabinet — his 
right  hon.  friend  from  his  official  situation 
knew  that  it  had  been  brought  forward, 
no  objections  were  stated  by  any  indivi- 
dual, and  the  Cabinet  came  to  the  unani- 
mous vote  that  the  Bill  should  be  renewed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  that 
decision  Lord  Grey  had  given  instructions 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Bill  was  pre^ 
pared  accordingly.  What  happened  next  ? 
On  the  23rd  of  June  Lord  Grey  received 
a  letter  from  Marquess  Wellesley  dia- 
metrically at  variance  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  communication  which  had 
up  to  that  moment  been  received  from  the 
noble  Marquess :  and  till  Lord  Grey  broke 
the  seal  of  that  letter  he  had  not  even  the 
most  distant  guess  or  suspicion  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Littleton)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  clauses  in  question 
could  be  dispensed  with.  He  should,  in 
conclusion,  ask,  did  not  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  taking  credit  to  himself  for  the 
course  which  he  had  adopted,  do  that 
which,  in  effect,  cast  censure  upon  those 
from  whom  he  diff*ered  ?  He  should  not 
then  go  further  than  to  observe,  that  in 
the  present  conversation  there  had  been 
an  attempt  made  by  some  Members  to 
throw  discredit  upou  the  conduct  of  one, 
his  feelings  towards  whom  he  had  not 
language  to  describe.  Of  course  he  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friends 
near  him  participated  in  such  attempts  — 
quite  the  contrary.  But  he  asked,  was 
not  a  call  for  three  cheers  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  had  stood  up  fur 
the  people,  an  attempt  to  cast  censure 
upon  the  other  portion  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  as  if  they  consisted 
of  men  who  were  disposed  to  trample  on 
the  people.  He  wished,  in  conclusion,  to 
))ut  to  his  right  hon.  friend  one  simple 
question  ;  and,  in  asking  it,  he  should 
state  that  he  had  studiously  abstained 
from  seeking  any  confidence  from  Lord 
Grey  which  might  fetter  him  in  any 
observations  he  might  think  it  right  to 
make,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  which  he  should  violate 
by  asking  this  question.  He  would  ask 
his  right  hon.  friend  if,  when  this  com- 
munication took  place  which  induced 
Lord  Wellesley  to  change  his  opinion,  he 
made  the  communication  simply  by  him>* 
lelf  ?    Was  he  the  only  person  who  sug- 
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gested  that  alteration  of  opinion,  or  did 
the  suggestion  take  place  in  concert  with 
others,  and  unknown  to  the  person  at  the 
head  of  the  Government?  He  thought 
that,  for  the  honour  of  all  public  men, 
that  question  ought  to  be  distinctly 
answered. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  should  feel  great 
reluctance  in  refusing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  such  subjects  coming  from 
his  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down, 
but  he  begged  to  say,  that  no  man  could 
be  morally  entitled  to  receive  an  answer 
to  such  an  interrogatorv.  He  really  felt 
bound  on  principle  to  decline  answering. 
He  might,  however,  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing, that  within  a  short  time  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament, 
the  Cabinet  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Coercion  Bill ; 
but  he  confessed,  that  after  making  up 
those  papers — a  duty  which  devolved 
more  particularly  upon  him— the  neces- 
sity for  renewing  the  Bill  in  its  full  extent 
appeared  greatly  to  diminish.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  other  duties  of 
his  office  had  prevented  his  paying  that 
attention  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  which  he  otherwise  might,  until 
the  time  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  it 
had  arrived.  A  communication  relating 
to  the  matter  was  made  to  the  Lord -lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  most  certainly  had 
his  answer  to  that  been  unfavourable,  the 
public  would  have  heard  nothing  more 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  to  prove  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  As  to  the  Question  which 
had  been  put  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite — 
if  there  were  not  some  matters  kept  be- 
hind, why  should  he  hesitate  to  answer 
the  noble  Lord  fairly.  He  thought,  in- 
deed, that  the  confidence  which  was  placed 
in  the  present  Ministry  was  a  rebuke  to 
Earl  Grey.  What,  however,  had  Minis- 
ters done  for  Ireland  during  their  Admin- 
istration, that  they  should  now  demand  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  ?  "  Actions 
spoke  the  mind,"  and  what  had  been  the 
actions  or  the  acts  of  Ministers  towards 
that  country  ?  They  proposed  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  in  another  place,  and  now  they 
proposed  to  introduce  it  in  that  House 
with  so  slight  an  alteration  as  to  render 
th9  flistinction  almost   laughable.    The 


people  of  Ireland  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  measure ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  found  equally  oppressive  to  the 
labourer  and  farmer.  He  knew  not  exactly 
upon  what  principles  the  present  Admin- 
istration was  constructed,  but  he  feared 
that  there  was  little  to  be  hoped  from 
them  in  favour  of  Ireland.     He  h^ped 
that  his  anticipations  might  bedisappomt- 
cd,  but  much  he  feared  that  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  new  Cabinet  the  interests  of 
Ireland  would  be  neglected.    That  Cabi- 
net had  already  been  deprived  of  its  head, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  headless  trunk  of 
the  Administration  would  not  go  further 
in  their  endeavours  to  coerce  Ireland  and 
keep  her  in  subjection.     But  the  Bill 
before  the  House  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  that  effect.     It  was  to  be  held  out 
as  a  rod  of  terror  to  the  people  of  that 
country.     It  was  a  power  given  to  the 
landlord  over  his  tenant.  He  well  remem- 
bered the  celebrated  speech  made  by  the 
Duke  of  York  against  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the 
;  Constitution  in  1825.    That  speech  had 
been  received,  had  been  cherished  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  was  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
hung  over  the  mantle-pieces    of   every 
Orange   family   in   that  country.     Were 
they,  he  would    ask,  to  carry  this  Bill 
in  the  same  spirit  ?  were  they  to  enact  its 
provisions  in  every  case  where  the  Irish 
Government  were  told  that  it  was  required  ? 
He  sat  there  as  one  of  the  Reprc^tcntatives 
for  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  and  he 
would  say,  that  he  never  could  consent  to 
such  a  destruction  of  the  Constitution  as 
this  Bill  would  lead  to,  particularly  with 
regard   to  the  unfortunate  peasantry  of 
that  country.     He  wished    distinctly  to 
have  it  understood,  that  he  did  not  know 
the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  intended  taking,  but 
he  hoped  that  whatever  clauses  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  agree  to, 
he  would  permit  none  to  remain  which 
could  be  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  domestic  aristocracy  convertible  to 
the  purposes  of  their  despotism.     He  re- 
peated, that  he  knew  not  what  course  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  meant    to 
take,  but  if  he  went  out  alone,  he  should 
most  assuredly  vote  against  the  measure 
at  every    stage.     How   could    Ministers 
attempt  thus  to  coerce  a  population  al- 
ready in  a  starving  condition?     Where 
was  the  ground  for  such  a  measure?  Was 
it  that  they  were  to  be  governed  bv  tbo 
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timidity  of  an  Irish  Lord -lieutenant,  who 
consented  to  certain  terms  merely  from 
a  fear  that  the  English  Qovernment  should 
become  unpopular?  The  whole  trans- 
action was  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
Government,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  present  Ministry  had  no 
por^ton  of  his  confidence,  nor  would  he 
rely  upon  any  Ministry  until  he  found  it 
remodelled,  he  had  almost  said  re-prin- 
cipled. 

Mr.  Barron  considered  the  proposed 
Bill  to  be  a  protective  measure  against 
those  lawless  ruffians  who,  having  neither 
character  nor  property  of  their  own  to 
lose,  attacked  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
the  respectable  classes  of  society  in  Ire- 
land. Such  being  his  opinion  of  the 
measure,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add 
that  he  thought  it  was  one  which  every 
honest  man  ought  to  support.  He  could 
easily  understand  why  the  measure  was 
not  palatable  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
near  him,  who  had  once  been  chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  for  something  more  arbi- 
trary. His  disposition  had  been  evinced 
by  the  mad  acts  which  had  nearly  pro- 
duced rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  his  disappointed  ambi- 
tion should  not  relish  such  a  measure  as 
the  present.  He  (Mr.  Barron),  however, 
was  confident  that  the  measure  would 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
declare,  that  he  would  have  given  the  Bill 
his  strongest  opposition,  if  it  had  been 
brought  forward  in  that  House  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  present  Government  with 
respect  to  the  measure  had  been  perfectly 
justifiable  and  laudable.  Indeed  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  think  of  bring- 
ing the  measure  forward  in  that  House  in 
the  same  shape  as  it  had  been  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  as  soon  as  it  became  known  in  Ire- 
land that  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  five 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to 
the  severer  provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  carry  those 
provisions  into  effect.  He  trusted,  that 
from  the  present  time  a  milder  and  a 
better  mode  of  governing  Ireland  would 
be  resorted  to  than  that  which  had  been 
hitherto  practised.  All  measures  of  se- 
verity had  totally  failed  in  governing  that 

country*   Was  it  not  timo  to  bave  re* 


course  to  a  new  system — to  a  system 
founded  upon  affection,  honesty,  and 
common  sense  ?  Was  it  not  time  to  try 
to  govern  Ireland  like  England  ?  That 
he  was  persuaded  would  be  the  only  way 
to  render  the  people  of  Ireland  attached 
to  the  Government.  The  Irish  were  a 
high-minded,  intelligent,  and  brave  people, 
they  were  determined  to  be  free,  and  God 
forbid  that  they  should  ever  show  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  freedom  which 
they  sought.  He  repeated,  that  he  should 
give  his  support  to  the  present  Bill,  but 
only  as  a  temporary  measure,  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  temporary 
disturbances.  He  hoped  that  before  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  prepared,  not  with 
one,  two,  or  three,  but  with  a  long  series 
of  measures,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland ;  for  it  would  be 
found  that  a  long  series  of  measures  would 
be  indispensably  necessary  to  remove  the 
existing  and  varied  causes  of  discontent. 
He  agreed  to  the  Bill  because  he  wished 
to  protect  life  and  property,  now  in 
danger ;  but  he  did  not  agree  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a  system  in  Ireland 
which  must  be  totally  eradicated  before 
that  country  could  be  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Clatj  thought  that  the  papers  on 
the  Table  afforded  ample  justification  for 
the  Bill,  deprived  of  the  clauses  formerly 
annexed  to  it ;  but  he  could  not  see  in 
those  papers  the  slightest  justification  for 
those  Clauses.  Those  papers  afforded 
no  proof  of  political  disaffection,  but  they 
afforded  ample  proof  of  the  distress  of  the 
population.  He  had  sought  in  vain  in 
them  for  evidence  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween agrarian  disturbance  and  political^ 
disaffection.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  return  to  power  of  a  Government 
which,  professing  liberal  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, was  entitled  to  their  support.  As 
to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  a 
few  of  the  individuals  of  that  Government, 
he  did  not  think  that  that  House  or  the 
public  had  much  to  do  with  them.  They 
ought  to  look  only  at  the  measures  which 
were  pursued.  Indeed,  the  day  had 
almost  gone  by  when  individuals  could 
add  to  the  strength  of  Government.  Thai 
was  now  a  weak  Government  which  at- 
tacked the  popular  will  and  intelligence ; 
that  was  now  a  strong  Government  which 
accorded  with  the  popular  will  and  in- 
telligence.   He  trusted  that  the  present 
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Goveroment  would  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  advantages  which  Parliamentary  Re* 
form  afforded  them  for  carrying  a  temper- 
rate  and  conciliatory,  but  a  firm  spirit  of 
Reform  into  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Conor  trusted  that  be 
should  not  incur  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty, if  he  assured  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  present  Bill,  at  all  events 
in  its  present  extent,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  that  no  honest  man  could  vote 
agaiosWit.  If  the  Bill  were  not  exceedingly 
modified — if  it  did  not  omit  all  that  had 
been  objected  to  in  it  by  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  the  member  for  Dublin,  he  should 
feel  it  incumbent  on  him,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  he  owed  his  constituents,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  most 
certainly  to  vote  against  its  third  reading. 
He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  adequacy  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land  for  the  vindication  of 
justice  and  the  repression  of  crime ;  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  that  assurance,  not 
only  by  the  assertions  to  that  eflfect  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  for 
Ireland,  which  had  already  been  quoted, 
but  also  by  his  own  experience.  He  saw 
the  law  tried,  and  its  efficiency  proved,  in 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Dublin  had  stated  the  effect 
of  a  Special  Commission  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  efiects  of  a  Special 
Commission  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 
But  few  years  had  elapsed  since  that 
county  was  in  a  state  of  frightful  dis- 
turbance ;  the  law  of  the  land  was  entirely 
superseded  by  agrarian  confederacies;  a 
meeting  of  Magistrates  took  place,  when 
disturbances  rose  to  as  alarming  a  height  as 
they  had  done  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ;  at 
that  meeting  almost  every  Magistrate  who 
was  present  considered  that  nothing  short 
of  the  Insurrection  Act  would  restore  tran- 
quillity ;  there  were  but  few  dissentients 
— he  believed  but  two  or  three  :  the  ma- 
jority, however,  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  minority,  that  a  Special  Commission 
ought  first  to  be  tried.  That  Commission 
was  tried ;  Jurors,  aud  witnesses,  and  pro- 
secutors were  had  in  abundance;  convic- 
tions were  bad  wherever  they  were  justi- 
fied ;  punishments  were  summary ;  and 
the  county  was  restored  from  the  worst 
state  of  disturbance  to  perfect  trantjuillity. 


The  county,  be  maintained,  still  contiDited 
in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity,  alihott|h 
it  was  assertMl  in  the  papers  laid  upoD  the 
Table  of  the  House,  that  it  was  disturbed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
counties  alluded  to,  to  prove  the  oeceMiCy 
of  renewing  the  Coercion  Bill.  Now,  be 
fearlessly  contradicted  the  repreaentatioas 
made  in  those  papers  of  the  state  of  tbal 
county.  He  was  astonished  when  be  read 
them*-he  made  inquiries  as  to  their  ac- 
curacy, and  he  was  assured  they  were  not 
borne  out  by  fact.  He  would  take  leave 
to  read  an  extract  from  a  most  respectable 
gentleman  from  the  Assizes  of  Koscoro- 
mon.  1 1  was  as  follows :  *  The  best  proof 
'  that  I  can  give  you  of  the  peace  of  this 
'  county,  is  a  report  of  a  trial  of  a  soldier 
'  of  the  garrison  of  Athlooe,  who  went  with 

*  a  brother  soldier,  and  attempted  to  break 
'  into  the  house  of  a  woman  two  miles 
'  from  that  town.  On  being  refused  ad* 
'  mittance,  two  shots  were  fired  into  the 

*  House — she  eficcted  her  escape  from 
'  the  rear  of  the  House,  applied  to  the  po- 
'  lice,  and  had  the  soldiers  apprehended — 
'  they  were  identified,  one  turned  approver 
'  — he  proved  at  the  trial  that  both  shots 

*  were  fired  by  his  comrade.  The  counsel 
'  for  the  Crown  hud  them  indicted  under 

*  the  White-boy  Act;  bat  the  sergeant  of 
'  the  police  who  commanded  the  party, 

*  having  admitted,  on  being  questioned  by 
'Judge  Torrcns,  that  the  county  was 
^  then,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  peace,  the 
'  Judge  told  the  Jury  that  the  indictment 
'  would  not  lie  against  the  prisoner — as,  to 
'  constitute  an  ofiencc  under  the  White- 

*  boy  Act,  the  county  must  be  in  a  state 
'  of  disturbance.'  Did  not  this  prove  bow 
unwarrantable  the  representation  that  the 
county  of  Roscommon  was  disturbed? 
He  would  call  their  attention  to  this  fact, 
that  the  barony  of  Athlone,  where  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place,  was 'that  part  of 
the  county  which  was  always  the  least 
peaceable  in  times  of  disturbance;  and 
when  it  was  proved  to  Judge  Torrens  that 
it  was  now  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  he 
was  astonished  how  the  Lord-lieutenant 
could  be  led  to  believe,  that  it  was  dis- 
turbed. His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Dublin,  had  alluded  to  the  mode  in  which 
tithes  were  collected  in  Ireland,  and  had 
introduced  the  name  of  Mr.  Young,  the 
agent  to  Lord  Mountsandford,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  In  justice  to  Mr, 
Young,  whom  he  was  happy  to  call  bis 
friend,  he  must  say  that  Mr,  Youog  was  a 
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most  upright  Magistrate,  and  an  excellent 
country  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  might  manifest  surprise  at  the  as- 
sertion ;  but  if  he  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Young,  he  would  admit 
the  j ustice of  it.  He  d id ,  however,  believe 
that  the  fact  stated  of  that  Gentleman  was 
true.  He  believed,  that  that  Gentleman 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the 
late  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
for  the  recovery  of  tithes.  He  believed, 
that  Mr.  Young  did  arrange  with  the  cler- 
gyman for  the  bonus  of  fifteen  percent,  to 
pay  him  the  tithe,  and  that  he  compelled 
the  tenants  to  pay  it  to  himself,  without 
allowing  them  the  abatement.  He  re- 
quested hon.  Members  who  cheered  him 
to  recollect  that  Mr.  Young  acted  under 
their  own  Bill — ^under  the  Bill  passed  in 
that  House.  Let  them  condemn  the  Bill 
— he  condemned  it,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  condemn  that  Tithe  Bill, 
and  to  give  them  a  good  one.  He  felt, 
that  the  best  Peace  Preservation  Act 
they  could  pass,  would  be  a  measure  of 
justice  to  Ireland,  which  would  supersede 
not  only  the  necessity  but  the  excuse  for 
a  Coercion  Bill  in  that  country.  He 
would  not  sit  down  without  congratulat- 
ing the  House  on  the  altered  tone  with 
which  the  present  Bill  was  introduced,  to- 
tally changed  from  the  tone  in  which  the 
former  Coercion  Bill  was  presented  to  the 
House.  It  was  then  asserted,  that  the 
greater  was  its  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  the  more  it 
should  be  supported.  This  monstrous 
doctrine  was  now  repudiated,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  proresscd  at  least  to  be  made  to 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  If  justice 
were  done  to  the  country,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  slightest  deviation 
from  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bu/u^er  said,  that  he 
would  give  his  support  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Bill.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  having  a  Cabinet  which  had  consented 
to  give  up  the  very  objectionable  parts  of 
the  Bill.  An  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  laid  great  stress  on  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He  (Mr. 
Bulwer)  would  apply  every  possible  remedy 
to  better  their  condition,  but  that  would 
not  prevent  him  from  supporting  a  mea- 
sure to  give  due  protection  to  property. 

Mr.  Ruihven  could  not  sanction  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  as  it  went  to  in- 
terfere in  certain  cases  with  the  rights  of 


petition  to  the  Legislature  or  to  the  King. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Littleton)  that  this 
measure  was  approved  of  by  the  gentry  in 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  kept  strange  company  in  that  coun- 
try, if  he  mixed  only  with  those  who  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  that  measure. 
He  could  not  have  associated  with  the  in- 
dependent country  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
or  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  heard  any 
approbation  of  this  Bill.  He  was  glad  to 
see  a  new  Ministry  who  seemed  fairly  dis' 
posed  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  If  Ireland 
had  justice  done  to  her,  she  would  ac- 
knowledge and  return  it  with  gratitude. 

Mr.  CArtslma^could  not  understand  the 
grounds  of  the  very  strange  and  incon- 
sistent course  pursued  by  Ministers.  All 
the  causes  which  were  urged  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  former  Bill  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  they  were  now  told,  that 
a  Bill  from  which  the  most  important 
clauses  of  the  former  Bill  were  omitted 
would  be  sufficient.  He  did  not  wish  to 
appear  to  oppose  a  measure  intended  for 
the  protection  of  property ;  but  he  owned, 
that  he  felt  so  strong  an  objection  to  this 
Bill  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  Shell  was  not  aware,  until  he  heard 
it  stated  in  this  debate,  that  any  part  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  anxious  to 
see  locks  placed  on  their  hovels  after 
sunset,  or  were  disposed  to  see  power 
given  to  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  placing 
them  almost  under  MartiaMaw.  He  did 
not  believe,  that  any  feeling  of  this  kind 
prevailed  amongst  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  had  made 
a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  this 
measure,  but  he  had  not  adduced  any  evi- 
dence to  justify  what  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self considered  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  order  to  justify  such  a  measure 
the  noble  Lord  was  bound  to  make  out  a 
strong  case.  Now  what  case  had  he  made 
out?  On  what  authority  did  he  rest? 
Was  it  on  that  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  ?  He  was  not  disposed  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  his  authority;  for  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  that  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  whole  Bill, 
though  there  were  certain  clauses  of  it 
which  he  did  not  approve.  Still  less  could 
he  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, for  he  found  that  on  the  18th  of 
April,  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  whole  Bill|  though  on  the 
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21st  of  J  one  he  was  satisfied  to  have  a 
greatly  modified  Bill.  The  House  had  not 
the  latter  docnment  before  them,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  of.  He 
would  not  say,  that  its  non-production 
was  a  suggettio  faliif  but  it  did  amount  to 
a  suppressio  veri.  If  the  Government  re- 
lied on  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenanl 
in  June  for  a  particular  course,  why  did 
they  not  produce  that  opinion  ?  This,  he 
must  say,  was  a  fraua  on  the  public. 
It  also  appeared  that  five  Ministers  had 
changed  tneir  minds  on  it,  and  would 
vote  for  the  measure  when  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  though  thev  disapproved  of  parts 
of  iL  He  pressea  this  to  show,  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  authority  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  Bill  now  stood. 
Some  of  the  Ministers  had  exhausted  their 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Court-martial 
clause ;  they  now  admitted,  that  they  were 
mistaken.  Might  they  not  be  equallv 
mistaken  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Bill 
even  in  its  present  shape  ?  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  authority  was  there 
to  show,  that  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
violated,  and  that  they  could  not  restore 
tranquillity  bv  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  it  stood  ?  He  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  evidence  of  Lord  Oxniantown, 
and  at  the  weight  that  had  been  attached 
to  it,  for  it  had  been  his  Lordship's  speech 
whicl)  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  the 
carrying  of  the  Court-martial  clause.  He 
had  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  his 
Lordship,  but  when  he  saw  Lord  Oxnian- 
town brought  into  collision  with  the  pea- 
santry of  the  country ;  when  he  knew  that 
at  the  last  hustings  he  was  obliged  to  go 
armed  with  pistols  in  his  pocket :  when  he 
recollected  these  and  similar  facts,  he  must 
confess  that  he  looked  upon  him  and  upon 
his  authority  on  such  a  subject  with  great 
suspicion.  His  Lordship  now  asked  for 
the  political  clauses ;  and  why  reject  those 
clauses,  and  yet  refer  to  his  evidence 
touching  other  parts  of  the  Bill  ?  He  had 
better  evidence  to  guide  the  House  upon 
this  subject.  He  would  refer  the  House 
to  the  evidence  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bushe,  who  distinctly  stated,  that  he  deem- 
ed the  existing  laws  of  the  land  to  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  provided  they  were  vigorously 
pot  into  execution.  He  had  on  his  side 
the  facts  of  every  Special  Commission 
that  had  ever  been  issued,  for  they  all 
proved  efficient  in  restoring  the  public 
peacet    Why  did  not  his  Majesty's  Minis* 


ters  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize?  He  had  seen  the  evidence  of 
those  Judges.  Baron  Pennefather  had 
said  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Glare,  where 
fatal  outrages  had  existed,  that  he  had 
looked  over  the  calendar,  and  had  found 
that  it  was  entirely  free  from  the  crimes 
that  had  once  visited  that  country.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Bushe  had  said  to  the  Grand 
Jury  that  he  had  looked  over  the  calendar, 
and  he  was  happy  to  find,  that  it  contained 
no  case  of  a  serious  nature.  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  whe- 
ther he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
of  the  Judges  whether  they  thought  that 
the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  if  vigorouslj 
enforced,  were  or  were  not  sufficient  to 
put  down  disturbances?  Why  not  enforce 
the  laws?  Ministers  admitted,  that  Juries 
would  now  do  their  duty,  and  why  not 
then  issue  Special  Commissions  ?  What 
had  the  Irish  Secretary  said  upon  this 
subject,  but  that  the  country  could  not 
have  a  Special  Commission,  because  it 
would  cost  so  much.  He  had  added,  that 
there  could  be  no  Special  Commission 
until  the  gaols  were  full,  because  the  costs 
of  the  Commission  were  too  high.  Was 
this  a  circumstance  that  could  for  a  mo- 
ment be  attended  to  in  that  House  ?  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  said,  that  there 
was  no  instance  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  Coercion  Bill  had  been  misapplied. 
He  would  reply,  that  they  had  been  im- 
properly applied  in  the  county  ofGalway. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  added, 
that  the  county  of  Kilkenny  afforded  a 
sufficient  proof  that  no  evils  could  arise 
from  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
of  the  Coercion  Bill.  He  denied  the 
fact.  The  county  of  Kilkenny  had  ap- 
plied to  Government  for  the  liberty  of 
holding  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  peaceably  and  respectfully  petitioning 
Parliament  upon  the  subject  of  tithes,  and 
Ministers  had  refused  the  permission.  Was 
that  right,  he  asked?     Ought  such   a 

Eower  as  this  to  be  intrusted  to  any 
>ord-lieutenant  ?  He  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  this  part  of  the  Bill  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  political?  If  the 
Loid-lieutenant  should  wish  to  prevent 
any  meeting  whatever,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  proclaim  a  district  to  be  under 
the  Coercion  Act,  and  he  would  gain  by 
this  means  what  he  could  not  accomplish 
by  a  more  direct  mode  of  proceeding.  This 
Bill  was  such  as  the  Tories  themselves  had 
never  ventured  to  introduce  into  Ptrliii* 
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ment ;  for  in  the  Insurrection  Act  no  such 
power  had  been  given  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant. He  submitted  two  propositions  to 
the  House.  First,  that  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient case  before  the  House,  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  giving  of  such  a  power  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  to  suppress  all  public 
meetings.  He  had  one  observation  more 
to  make  on  this  subject.  Did  not  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
admit  to  the  full  extent  the  existence  of 
Irish  grievances?  Thev  had  made  this 
admission,  and  they  had  not  applied  any 
remedy.  They  admitted,  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  too  highly  endowed ; 
and  were  not  the  Irish,  he  asked,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  petition  against  such  a  giievance? 
Ministers  said,  they  were  determined  to 
put  down  all  clamours  against  tithes,  the 
injustice  of  which  tithes  they  had  them- 
selves so  often  acknowledged.  He  called 
upon  Ministers  to  remove  the  grievance  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  if  that  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  put  down  disturbances,  then  he 
would  consent  to  their  applying  such  a 
remedy  as  was  now  proposed.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  said,  that  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary,  he  would  even  call  a  Parlia- 
ment together  in  order  to  enact  the  poli- 
tical clauses  of  this  Bill ;  and  why  might 
not  his  Lordship  rest  the  whole  case  upon 
the  same  grounds,  and  call  a  Parliament  to 
enact  the  Bill,  provided  predial  disturb- 
ances should  hereafter  exist?  From  the 
year  1810  to  1814,  more  disturbances  had 
existed  in  Ireland  than  at  the  present  day. 
From  1814  to  1822,  more  outrages  were 
committed  than  at  present.  In  1819,  the 
Sheas  were  burnt,  and  other  outrages  had 
been  committed.  What  had  occurred  in 
the  next  Session?  Ministers  had  tried 
the  interval,  and,  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  they  had  issued  a  Special  Com- 
mission, and  had  placed  their  dependence, 
upon  Juries.  At  present,  Ministers  ac- 
knowledged that  the  High  Sheriff  could 
cite  a  body  of  yeomen  who  would  do  their 
duty;  and  why  then  did  they  call  upon 
that  House  to  suspend  the  Constitution  ? 
Ministers  had  changed  their  minds  with 
reference  to  three  clauses  of  the  Bill ;  and 
was  it,  he  asked,  impossible  for  them  to 
change  their  minds  on  the  whole  measure  ? 
Let  them  pause.  Why  did  they  not  write 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  say,  that  as  he 
had  changed  his  mind  on  three  of  the 
clauses,  it  was  possible  he  might  change 
bis  mind  on  the  whole  of  the  clauses  that 
yiolnted  tbo  Qonititution  ?    He  felt  it  bis 


duty  to  vote  against  the  Bill  in  the  first 
stage,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  antici- 

Eated  its  passing  through  the  ficst  reading 
y  a  very  great  majority,  he  still  hoped 
that  it  might  in  the  Committee  undergo 
great  changes.  The  five  had  recently 
yielded  to  the  seven  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
now  the  seven  yielded  to  the  five ;  and  he 
had  yet  hopes  that  those  who  now  sup- 
ported the  Bill  might  be  induced  to 
change  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Abercromby  would  detain  the 
House  but  a  very  few  moments.  He 
should  not  have  risen  to  make  any  ob- 
servations whatever,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  things  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  which  he 
could  not  sufier  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Members  speech  had  partaken  more  of 
the  character  of  a  lawyer,  than  that  of  a 
Legislator.  The  speech,  in  fact,  had  been 
purely  legal,  and  was  in  no  respect  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  assumed  it  as  a 
matter  beyond  all  question,  that  a  good 
case  had  been  made  out  for  the  propriety 
of  passing  the  Bill  which  his  noble  friend 
had  introduced.  He  denied  the  assertion^ 
for  his  Majesty's  Government  had  fully 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  they  called 
upon  Parliament  to  agree  to  the  measure 
they  had  laid  before  it.  With  respect  to 
the  change  of  opinion  in  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  that  change  had 
been  limited  to  only  three  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  did  not  relate  to  the 
general  character  or  propriety  of  the 
measure  to  be  introduced.  That  part  of 
the  Lord*lieutenant's  opinion  had  never 
changed,  and  it  still  remained  unshaken. 
The  hon.  Member  had  argued  like  a 
lawyer,  that  because  the  noble  Lord  had 
changed  his  opinion  once,  he  might  change 
it  again ;  but  was  it  to  reason  closely  to 
suppose,  that  because  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  upon  only  one  point,  it  was 
likely  that  he  should  change  it  upon  the 
whole  measure?  But  the  real  question 
was,  if  a  case  had  been  made  out  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  refer  to  the  Report  of  1832,  which 
had  had  so  much  respect  paid  to  it  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  proposed,  that  that  Report 
should  now  be  reprinted  for  the  ioformM 
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tion  and  guidance  of  hon.  Members.  He 
agreed  with  that  Report,  and  he  con- 
tended, that  there  had  existed  then,  that 
there  did  exist  at  present,  symptoms 
such  as  justified  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  which  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  sanction.  He  contended,  that  such 
symptoms  were  in  full  force,  and  he  feared 
that  they  would  be  in  full  force  much 
longer,  inasmuch  as  they  were  evils  arising 
out  of  the  very  state  and  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  question  was,  whether  the 
evils  were  not  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  advancing  prosperity  of  Uie  country. 
Paradoxical  as  it  might  appear,  he  con- 
tended, that  this  would  be  the  case. 
Every  man  in  Ireland  was  connected  with 
the  land,  and  in  passing  to  an  improving 
state  of  society,  the  progress  led  to  a  dis- 
possession of  persons  from  their  tenements ; 
and  if  proper  provision  was  not  made  for 
them,  it  threw  back  upon  society  a  class 
of  persons,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
would  always  prove  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous. He  had  heard  that  night,  state- 
ments of  oppression  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords^ that  would  tend  to  increase  the 
danger.  The  papers  before  the  House 
amply  showed  the  actual  condition  of 
Ireland.  He  asked  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary  only  to  compare  the 
crimes  of  the  present  day  with  those  of 
former  times.  There  was  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  practice,  which  afforded  a  clear 
indication  of  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try. In  former  times  crimes  arose  out  of 
the  hostility  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the 
Magistrates  and  landlords;  but  at  present 
there  were  few  offences  of  this  nature. 
The  present  crimes  rose  naturally  out  of 
the  existing  state  of  society.  The  offences 
were  those  of  a  people  of  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  temperament,  of  lawless  habits, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress 
for  grievances  by  violence,  which  redress, 
in  a  better  state  of  society,  would  be  sought 
after  in  Courts  of  Justice.  When  it  was 
said,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state 
of  Ireland  at  this  moment  to  authorize 
this  Bill,  or  any  such  severe  measure,  he 
begged  the  House  to  look  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Government  had  not  been  charged 
with  misconducting  themselves  there;  and 
he  would  ask,  if  it  was  safe  and  proper 
for  Government,  out  of  regard  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  individuals,  not  to  have 
recourse  to  this  measure,  though  severe. 
He  was  of  opinioDi  with  tho  Doble  Lord, 


that  this  was  a  fit  and  proper  measure. 
The  consideration  he  had  given  to  the 
Report  of  1832,  had  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  measure  to 
secure  person  and  property  in  Ireland,  as 
nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution.  Nothing  was 
more  injurious  to  Ireland  than  to  resort 
upon  all  occasions  to  temporary  laws  of 
severity,  which  were  productive  of  discon- 
tent ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  a  clear 
case  was  made  out  to  show,  that  a  strong 
measure  was  requisite.  Looking  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  Government  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  govern  Ireland  without  a 
measure  of  this  nature,  omitting  the 
clauses  that  had  been  excluded,  "  I 
trust,  (continued  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man) *'  this  will  be  the  prelude  to  an  in- 
terval of  peace,  and  every  interval  of 
peace  will  add  to  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  community  of  Ireland.  Those  who 
possess  a  power  and  influence  over  the 
people  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  they  exercise  that 
power :  we  arc  upon  our  trial ;  they  are 
upon  theirs.  If  we  find  that  we  have 
been  mistaken,  and  stern  necessity  drives 
us  to  enact  the  clauses  which  have  been 
omitted  in  this  Bill,  the  responsibility  will 
not  rest  with  the  Government,  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  people  of  Ireland,  but 
on  those  who  shall  have  abused  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Legislature.*' 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  attempted  to  draw  away  the  attention 
of  the  House  from  the  question  actually 
at  issue,  and  by  a  reference  to  other  sub- 
jects, had  made  an  impression  upon  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
appealed  to  the  influential  Member  below 
him,  to  whom  it  appeared  the  charge  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
confided  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Dublin,  in- 
curred in  the  event  of  his  again  agitating 
Ireland ;  but  it  was  his  Majesty*s  Ministers 
who  incurred  a  heavy  responsibility,  in 
not  preventing  the  possibility  of  his  doing 
so.  What  confidence  could  either  Whig, 
Tory,  or  Radical,  place  in  the  Administra- 
tion, as  at  present  constructed — an  Ad- 
ministration which  eight  days  since  intro- 
duced the  measure  in  its  totality  (to  borrow 

a  phrase  from  the  hon,  aad  learned  uem< 
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ber  for  Tipperary),  and  now  introduced 
another  measure  totally  different.  He 
believed  that  the  measure  as  originally 
introduced,  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
unfortunate  country — and  therefore  it  was 
with  extreme  regret  he  found  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  abandoning  the  most  efficient 
portion  of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber below  him  (Mr.  Sheil)  stated,  that 
Ireland  was  now  tranquil— but  what  was 
the  fact  ?  Since  the  3rd  of  May,  three 
counties  had  been  proclaimed  ["  iVb,  no .'"] 
He  was  sure  no  hon.  Member,  however 
he  might  differ  from  him,  would,  for  an 
instant,  believe  him  capable  of  wilfully 
mis-stating  a  fact.  Since  the  3rd  of  May, 
portions  of  three  counties  in  Ireland  had 
been  proclaimed  —  namely,  Westmeath, 
the  King's  County,  and  the  barony  of 
Longford,  in  the  counlv  of  Galway.  Was 
it  just,  then,  to  state,  that  when  it  was  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  portions  of  three 
counties  had  been  proclaimed  within  a 
space  of  less  than  three  months — that 
Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. It  was  his  opinion,  and  it  was 
also  he  knew  that  of  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  were  it  not  for  the  Coercion 
Bill,  insubordination  would  have  spread 
considerably  in  that  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  fbr  Tipperary  had 
inferred,  from  what  two  Judges  had  said 
on  the  late  circuits,  that  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ; 
but  his  assertion  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  fact.  Earl  Grey  considered  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  he  intro- 
duced it,  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  pence  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  th.it 
opinion,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of 
the  well-educated  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  concurred.  On  the  18th 
of  April,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
applied  in  the  strongest  language,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  measure,  and  stated,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Bill  was  necessary.  That  letter 
was  before  the  House.  But  they  were  in- 
formed, that  on  the  23rd  of  June,  he  had 
altered  his  opinion ;  and  now,  because . 
that  fact  became  known — notwithstanding 
that  he  had  changred  his  mind  since  that 
period — his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who, 
eight  days  since,  were  pledged  to  the 
measure  in  its  integrity  and  totality — 
now  came  down  to  the  House  and  intro- 
duced  a  Bill  totally  different  in  its  nature. 
The  House  had  no  right  to  act,  except 
upon  the  evidence  before  them ;  and  as 


the  letter  of  the  23rd  of  June  was  with- 
held, the  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  as  origin- 
ally introduced.  But,  suppose  that  letter 
were  produced,  and  the  diflferences  in 
the  Cabinet  cobbled  up — he  would  ask, 
was  it  just  to  coerce  the  peasantry,  and 
leave  the  educated  portion,  who  goaded 
the  people  into  acts  of  violence,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  greater 
culprits  than  the  others? — was  it  just,  he 
would  ask,  to  permit  one  class  to  go  free, 
while  the  other  was  to  be  restrained  ? 
But  it  was  manifest  that  there  was  an 
understanding  between  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle^ 
man  below  him  (Mr.  O'Connell).  It  was, 
he  supposed,  expected,  that  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  cease  from  that 
agitation  to  which  he  attributed  much  of 
the  crime  which  had  recently  disgraced 
his  country.  His  opinion  of  the  truth, 
that  such  an  understanding  did  exist,  was 
strengthened  by  the  feeling  appeal  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Aber- 
cromby)  had  just  made  to  the.  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  He  had 
heard  an  hon.  friend  of  his  impugned  last 
night  for  accusing  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
of  yielding  up  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
to  the  agitators.  He  endeavoured  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  that  debate  to 
address  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  his  readiness  to  have  any  odium, 
which  a  participation  in  his  hon.  friends 
sentiments  may  justly  entitle  him  to.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  this  evening,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had 
been  styled  by  members  of  the  Government 
as  "  the  right  hon.  Genlleman."  He  was, 
he  made  no  doubt,  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion. He  looked  upon  him  as  the  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown  in  that  House,  and 
he  wished  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
boldly  come  forward  and  frankly  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  their  right  hand 
in  that  House.  He  wished  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  more  sparing 
of  his  abuse  of  individuals  who  were  not 
present  to  defend  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  that  night,  he  had 
attacked  some  friends  of  his,  one  of  whom 
(Mr.  Young),  had  ample  justice  done  to 
his  character  by  the  hon.  member  for  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  With  respect  to 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord  Mountsand- 
ford),  who  had  been  assailed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  could  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  that  in  the  British 
empire  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  more 
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amiable,  or  benevolent  person,  nor  was 
there  a  better  landlord.    He  would  appeal 
to  all  those  Members  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  noble  friend's  pro- 
perty, to  confirm  his  statement — ana  he 
therefore    regretted  that  the   hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman  should  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  indulge  in  abuse  of  one,  who  in 
every  relation  of  life  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  approbation.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  also  attacked   another  noble 
friend  of  his  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath). 
The  charge  against  that  noble  Lord  was, 
that  he  had  dispossessed  tenants.     He 
would  have  done  the  same.     In  the  in- 
stance alluded  to,  the  tenants  owed  two 
years'  arrear  of  rent — and  was  it  for  a 
moment  to  be  maintained,  that  under  such 
circumstances  they  were  to  be  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession   of    his    property? 
He  knew  from  the  Marquess  of  West- 
meath, that  when  he  dispossessed  them 
he  forgave  them  the  arrears  due  from  them, 
and  advanced  them  money  to  transport 
themselves  elsewliere.    The  noble  Mar- 
quess could  not  afford,  no  more  than  he 
could,  to  allow  his  estate  to  be  occupied 
by  persons  who  would  not  pay  rent  for 
it — and    under   the    circumstances,    his 
conduct  was  such  as  to  call  for  commend* 
ation    rather    than     reprehension.      He 
would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  further  than  to  say,  that  if  his 
Majesty's    Government  calculated  upon 
the  support  of  the  hon.  Members  below 
him  by  appealing  to  their  feelings  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, they  would  be  miserably  deceived. 
If  they  went  on  sacrificing  principle  at 
the  shrine  of  conciliation,  and  departing 
from  the  straightforward  and  manly  course, 
they  might  obtain  a  temporary  support, 
but  they  would   ultimately  bring  an  ex- 
tinguisher upon  their  own  heads,  as  well 
as  their  colleagues ;  and  the  sooner  it  came 
the  better. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  that  some  ob- 
servations had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  respecting  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  which,  out  of  regard  both  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  to  the  character  of 
his  noble  friend,  obliged  him  to  offer  some 
few  remarks  to  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  he  must  advert  to  the 
general  principle  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  and 
respecting  which  he  fully  and  entirely 
concurred  with  him.  He  thought  that 
that  general  principle,  and  the  observations 


with  which  he  accompanied  it,  afforded  a 
pretty  satisfiictory  answer  to  certain  sub- 
sequent observations  which  he  was  pleased 
to  make.      It  was  perfectly  true,  that 
any   Government    wiiich    attempted    to 
govern  Ireland  out  of  regard  or  defer* 
ence  to  the   prejudices  or   interests  of 
any  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  that 
country   would  fail   and    ought  to  fail. 
But  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  and 
his  friends  had  not  been,  on  all  occasions, 
disposed  to  consider  the  governing  of  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  the  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular party  in  that  country  so  serious 
an  offence  as  he  was  now  disposed  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  he  believed,  if  Ministers  were 
inclined  to  reverse  their  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  views  and  interests  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  and  his  friends, 
so  far  from  its  being  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  reproach,  they  would  have  been 
lauded  and  cheered  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  and  his  friends — we  should  have 
been  told — **  Now,  indeed,  you  are  sup- 
pressing the  cry  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
— now,  indeed,  you  are  supporting  the 
Protestants  of  our  country»*now,  indeed, 
you  are  conciliating  the   real    attached 
friends  of  Ireland  and  England — we  will 
now  give  you  our  confidence,  not  because 
you  are  governing  Ireland  impartially,  but 
because  you  are  putting  yourselves,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  our  hands.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  who  had  preceded  him — he 
meant  an  amicable  quarrel  of  course,  for 
it  was  quite  as  impossible  for  him    to 
quarrel  with  the  gallant  Officer  on  private 
matters  as  to  agree  with  his  political  views. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  on  the  present  occa- 
sion which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  thrown  out  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  surrendered  their  own  judgment 
in  reference  to  this  measure  to  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin ;  but 
still  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
admitted  in  the  course  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, and  those  who  usually  acted  with 
him,  were  not  disposed  to  join  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  present  matter.     Could  it 
then  be  charged  to  the  Government,  even 
on  this  admission,  that  a  coalition  had 
taken  place  between  the  Government  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite? 
He  was  certainly  surprised  at  some  of  the 
observations  which    had  fallen  from   the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary. 
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Would  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
or  any  other  hon.  Member,  venture  to 
maintain,  either  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
or  even  in  private,  that  it  waa  inexpedient 
to  enforce  by  law,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peasantry  and  farmers  of  Ireland,  such 
regulations  as  would  give  to  these  classes 
peace  and  security  to  themselves  and  fa- 
milies in  their  dwellings?     Would  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  undertake 
seriously  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  ? 
That  some  measure  of  protection,  some 
remedial  provisions,  were  called  for,  even 
by  the  peasantry  themselves,   he  could 
from   his  own  personal  knowledge  most 
distinctly  slate.     The  people  themselves 
called  for  protection,   and  claimed  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  people  sought  and  wished  for 
protection  from  the  miscreants  who,  with- 
out property  in  the  country,  went  forth 
administering  oaths,  establishing  confe- 
deracies, and  by  these  means  throwing 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  into  com- 
plete confusion.     He  repeated  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  experience  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  was  connected  he  had 
seen  this,  and  hence  it  was,  that  he  now 
stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
peasantry,  and  farmers  of  that  country 
sought  for  protection  to  their  homes,  their 
families,  and  for  every  thing  that  would 
enable  them  to  follow  their  own  habits 
of  industry  and  labour.     If  this,  then, 
were  true,  and  he  slated  it  as  the  result  of 
his  knowledge  of  affairs  iii  Ireland,  what, 
he  would  ask,  became  of  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member?     Why, 
if  it  was  good  for  any  thing,  it  went  to 
this — that  the   Legislature  ought  not  to 
pass  any  bill  at  all,  but  should  rather  leave 
Ireland  in  its  present  state  and  condition. 
He  must  remind  the  House,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  assertion,  of  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  underthe  sug- 
gestion and  on  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Dundee, 
(Sir    H.    Parnell),    and    what  became, 
he  must  ask,  of  the  evidence  appended 
to  that  report, — ^evidence  which  he  had 
never  heard  attempted  to  be  controverted 
until  the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  had  essayed  to  observe 
upon    extreme  cases?      While  he  must 
admit  that,  the  report  of  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell's  Committee  was  in  itself  invaluable, 
he  must  contend,  that  the  present  advanced 
period  of  the  Session  was  not  the  time  for 
any    effectual  or   beneficial    purpose  to 


bring    it    forward,    and    especially   for 
the  purposes   which  had  lea    to  its  in- 
troduction   on     the    present    occasion. 
Leaving  this  topic,  he  must  now  observe, 
that  it  was  somewhat  hard,  that  the  names 
of  individuals  should  ever  be  introduced 
to  the  House  without  at  least  more  consi- 
deration being  given  to  their  conduct  than 
could  be  gleaned  from  mere  newspaper  re- 
ports.    He  alluded  to  the  mention  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  of  the  assumed  con- 
duct of  a  noble  relative  of  his,  in  reference 
to  the  estates  possessed  by  his  noble  re- 
lative— he  meant  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 
He  had  seen  the  newspaper  long  since, 
and  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  state, 
that  a   more  unfounded  and  completely 
exaggerated   statement    never    was  sent 
forth  than  that  contained  in    the   Mayo 
newspaper,  the  authority  upon  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  based 
his  charge.     The  paper  in  question  was, 
he  believed,  the  only  one  from  that  district 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  receive.      He  was  satisfied,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  not 
have  seen  the  complete  refutation  which 
had  been  given  in  another  journal  to  the 
assertions  of  the  particular  newspaper  on 
which  he  had  grounded  his  charge.     He 
should  take  the  liberty  of  placing  these 
papers,  and  other  corroboratory   docu- 
ments before  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, and  with  this  promise,  he  should 
leave  the  charge  which  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion  against 
the  Earl  of  Limerick.     With  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  he  begged  to  remind  him 
of  what  took  place  in  the  year  1822.     In 
the  February  of  that  year,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Wellesley  Govern- 
ment, and  when  the  right  hon.  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  two  Bills  were  in- 
troduced into  that  House.     One  was  in- 
tended to  put  down  political  agitation,  and 
the  other  to  put  down  what  was  called 
predial  disturbance.      One  was  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
the  other  was  the  Insurrection  Act.  These 
Bills  were  founded  upon  papers  then  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  he  acted 
with  regard  to  them  precisely   as  he  in- 
tended to  act  now.    To  the  Insurrection 
Act,  which  was  intended  to  give  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  by  putting  down 
predial  agitation,  he  assented  reluctantly ; 
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but  still  he  did  assent  to  it  To  the  other 
Bill,  the  political  Bill,  that  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  refused  his  as- 
sent. The  Legislature,  however,  passed 
both;  but  what  happened  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  same  year  when  they  ex- 
pired ?  Why,  that  the  Government  aban- 
doned the  Act  which  related  to  political 
agitation,  but  renewed  the  Insurrection 
Act.  He  did  not  complain  of  this ;  but  if 
it  was  proper  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  and  his  friends  then  to  make  this 
kind  of  distinction,  it  was  rather  strange 
that  they  should  now  turn  round  upon  the 
present  Government  to  reproach  it  for 
following  their  example ;  for  the  severance 
of  the  parts  of  the  Coercion  Bill  amounted 
to  no  more.  It  had  been  truly  stated, 
that  after  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment had  become  known,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  the  Court- 
martial  clauses  in  that  House ;  but  sup- 
posing it  had  been  possible,  what,  he  must 
ask,  would  have  been  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing them  under  such  circumstances  ?  He 
moved  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  supported  by  a  large 
majority  of  that  House  ;  but  he  would  put 
it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun- 
try, to  say  whether  a  stronger  argument 
could  have  been  desired  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  than  being  able  to  say, 
that  the  objectionable  clauses  of  this  Bill 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment ;  but  that  an  English  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  English  Cabinet  had 
forced  them  upon  a  reluctant  Irish  Ad- 
ministration? He  would  take  another 
opportunity  ofputting  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  in  possession  of  the  particular 
facts  to  which  he  had  before  alluded ;  and 
if  he  should  satisfy  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  he  did  not  doubt  he  should 
be  able  to  do,  he  should  leave  it  to  his 
candour  to  acknowledge  it.  He  was  re- 
minded, that  it  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  (Colonel  Perceval) 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Certainly  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  said,  that  whilst  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  do  without  these  clauses, 
he  knew  perfectly  well,  that  others  were 
also  responsible  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  he  used  terms  not  without  signi- 
ficance ;  but  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 


ber thought  they  prored  the  eiittenoe  of 
such  an  understanding  as  he  deacrtbed, 
the  meaning  he  attached  to  them  was  very 
different  from  that  which,  rightly  con- 
strued, they  properly  bore.  It  might  be 
relied  upon  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  and  his  friends  would  not  dragoon 
them  out  of  measures  they  thought  bene- 
ficial, by  threatening  them  with  an  im- 
putation of  the  kind  of  understaodinz  al- 
luded to.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  be  frightened  from  doing  that 
which  would  be  popular  in  Ireland,  by  the 
dread  of  such  an  understanding  being  im- 
puted to  them.  They  would  do  their  duty 
to  Ireland ;  and  if  it  met  the  approbation 
of  different  parties  in  that  House,  so  much 
the  belter.  They  took  it  as  incident  to  a 
proper  measure,  and  it  would  t>e  as  great 
cowardice  to  shrink  from  the  supposed  a|>- 
proval  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  as  it  would  be  to  shrink  from  his 
opposition.  He  had  not  shrunk  from  his 
opposition,  and  he  should  not  shrink  from 
receiving  support  to  a  measure  good  in 
itself,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might. 

Mr.  Ronayne  protested  against  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Bill  in  the  face  of 
the  statements  pat  forth  by  the  Judges 
of  Assize  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  Ireland 
that  the  law  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
meet  any  disturbances  which  might  occur. 
He  relied  especially  on  the  recent  charge 
of  Mr.  Baron  Pennefather,  delivered  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Clare,  in  the  town  of 
Ennis,  and  concurring  in  that  opinion 
so  expressed  by  such  authorities,  he 
should  oppose  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Cobbctl  attributed  the  mitigation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  from 
those  of  the  measure  of  last  year  solely  to 
the  noble  Lord  opposite.  He  should, 
however,  vote  against  the  introduction  of 
even  the  proposed  measure,  though  he  sup- 
posed it  would,  be  carried,  and  that  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  not  re- 
fuse its  assent  to  it  He  should  vote 
against  it,  putting  up  his  prayers  that  it 
might  tend  to  no  ill  effects  but  to  those 
who  had  introduced  it. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  140 ;  Noes 
14:  Majority  126. 

The  Bill  was  subsequently  brought  in 
by  Lord  Althorp,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Listofthe^or.si, 
Atlwood,  T.  Chrislmaf?,  W. 

Blake,  M.  G.  Cobbeti,  W. 
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poses  to  which  individual  industry  was 
competent.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  pause,  and  post- 
pone this  Bill  till  next  Session,  when  the 
sense  of  the  country  on  the  question  might 
be  understood. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


Evans,  Colonel 
¥ieldeD,  J. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Martin,  T. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthven,  £.  G. 


Ruthven,  E. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 


TELLERS. 


Sheil,  R. 
O'Connor,  F. 


Trading  Companies.]  The  Attorney 
General  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Trading  Companies  Bill. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Stewart  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Bill,  which  involved  a  most 
important  principle,  would  l)e  postponed, 
for  at  that  late  hour,  many  hon.  Members 
had  gone  away  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  0*C(mnell  concurred  in  thinking, 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  postponed. 

The  Attorney  Genera/ could  not  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  hon.  Members,  but 
must  call  on  the  House  for  a  decision  on 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Stewart  said,  that 
while  he  assented  to  the  principle  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill  he  must  protest 
against  the  last  clause,  both  in  principle 
and  detail.  It  retained  an  exclusive  right 
of  banUng  to  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  this  he 
must  object,  after  the  question  had  been 
discussed  no  less  than  three  times  in  this 
House.  The  whole  aim  of  the  Bill  was 
contained  in  the  latter  clause. 

The  Attorney  General  looked  for  the 
support  of  his  hon.  friend  on  the  second 
reading, 'as  he  approved  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  objected  to  the  proviso :  but, 
in  fact,  this  proviso  decided  nothing,  but 
merely  saved  what  might  be  declared  to 
be  the  existing  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Mr.  Aglionby  thought  the  objections 
to  the  proviso  were  groundless,  and 
he  should  support  it  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Tooke  objected  to  the  proviso,  as 
introduced  with  an  insidious  aim ;  but  he 
should  not  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Sandon  wished  the  hon.*  and 
learned  member  for  Edinburgh  to  explain 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  before  he  consented 
to  the  second  reading. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
he  had  not  neglected  to  follow  this  plan 
when  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  simply  to  enable  Corpora- 
tions to  sue  and  be  sued  by  one  of  their 
officers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  objected  alto- 
gether to  Joint-stock  Companies  for  pur« 
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Observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Bill 
No.  2).]  On  the  question  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Bill 
(No.  2)  being  put, 

Mr.  Cay  ley  remarked,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  a  Bill  which  obtruded  on  the 
public  the  restrictions  of  past  Acts  of  Par- 
liament without  the  exceptions.  He  should 
propose  a  clause,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving this  blot  from  the  measure.  The 
hon.  Member  was  proceeding  to  read  his 
clause,  when 

Mr.  Poulter  observed,  that  the  proper 
time  for  the  hon.  Member  to  move  the  inn 
sertion  of  his  clause,  would  be  after  the 
third  reading,  on  the  question,  that  the 
Bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  Cay  ley  intimated,  thatheshould  not 
oppose  the  thiird  reading ;  but  would  wait 
till  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  to  bring  his 
clause  forward. 

Mr.  Poulter  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkshire  was  much  mistaken  if  he 
supposed  that  the  Bill  was  intended  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  suppressionof 
Sunday  trading.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
to  prevent  any  person  taking  exercise  either 
by  land  or  water.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  the  third 
reading. 

Mr.  Hawes  had  supposed,  that  the  mea<» 
sure  related  only  to  a  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day trading,  but,  on  examination,  he  found 
that  it  went  a  great  deal  further.  In  the 
first  place,  it  called  into  operation  the 
29th  of  Charles  2nd,  and  put  a  stop  alto- 
gether to  Sunday  travelling.  Thus,  even 
steam- boats  would  not  be  permitted,  and 
he  took  upon  himself  to  say,  that  unless  the 
House  encouraged  innocent  recreations 
among  the  poorer  classes,  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  appoint  Committees  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  checking  the  growth 
of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Potter  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
Motion— Ayes  67;  Noes  24:  Majority  33. 

Mr.  Cayley  moved  the  introduction  of 
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the  followiog  daute,  by  way  of  rider  on 
the  Bill :— -*'  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  any  Act  heretofore  passed,  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  pre* 
vent  any  games  of  exercise,  or  other  recre* 
atton  in  the  open  air,  which  shall  not  take 
place  during  the  hours  of  divine  service ; 
such  games  not  being  played  for  money, 
or  other  value,  nor  carried  on  upon  the 
premises  of  public  houses  or  beer  shops. ** 

Mr.  Baines  was  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  clause  in  this  Bill. 
It  was  quite  incongruous  to  the  objects  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  intro- 
duce it  into  it.  It  was  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce an  innovation,  a  like  attempt  at 
which  had  led  to  the  decapitation  or  one 
Stuart,  and  to  the  final  dethronement  of 
that  family.  This  measure  had  been 
petitioned  for  by  upwards  of  100,000 
people  and  the  effect  of  this  clause  would 
oe  to  aflford  a  toleration  to  the  very  worst 
sports  on  a  Sunday.  He  was  sure  that 
every  person  who  had  a  regard  for  the 
due  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  who 
desired  that  it  should  not  be  desecrated, 
would  oppose  such  a  clause. 

Mr.  O^Connellf  on  the  contrary,  hoped 
that  every  one  who  had  a  regard  for  the 
due  and  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
would  support  such  a  clause.  What 
alTectation  it  was,  to  talk  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  people  in  innocent  recreations  and 
amusements  as  a  desecration  of  the  Sun- 
day, as  a  violation  of  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath !  What  greater  and  worse 
affectation  it  was  to  prescribe  a  moping 
melancholy  as  the  proper  observance  of 
that  day  !  What  were  the'poor  to  do  on  the 
Sunday  after  they  had  attended  to  their 
religious  duties?  A  man  was  not  likely 
to  sit  the  whole  afternoon  twirling  his 
thumbs  and  even  that  might  possibly  be 
discovered  by  the  microscopic  eyes  of 
holiness  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 
If  a  man  under  such  circumstances  were 
not  allowed  to  indulge  in  innocent  sports 
on  the  Sunday,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence? Why  that  he  would  inevitably 
resort  to  the  public-house  or  beer-shop  to 
swill  beer  and  meet  the  poacher^  the  gamb- 
ler, and  other  depraved  and  abandoned 
characters.  This  clause  merely  went  to 
afford  the  poor  the  opportunity  of  still 
indulging  in  innocent  recreations  on  the 
Sunday.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  member  for  Leeds  gravely  inform 
them  that,  it  was  an  attempt  like  this  that 


led  to  the  deeapitation  of  Charles  1st 
It  was  not,  forsooth,  because  Charles  had 
endeavoured  as  long  as  he  could  to  do 
without  a  Parliament,  and  that  when  he 
was  obliged  to  assemble  one  he  endea« 
voured  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  extruding 
by  force  a  predecessor  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  m  the  Chair  from  his  place,— 
it  was  not  because  Charles  had  been 
guilty  of  that  and  various  other  acts  of 
tyranny  that  he  lost  his  Crown,  and  finally 
hit  head, — Oh !  no,  not  at  all, — but,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  it 
was  because  such  a  thing  as  the  ''  Book 
of  Sports"  had  been  published  in  the 
reign  of  his  father,  of  revered  and  pious 
memory.  King  James  1st.  The  **  Book 
of  SporU'*  lost  Charles  his  head  I  The 
country  was  so  melancholy  just  at  the 
time,  that  the  people  with  one  accord  said 
(such  was  the  statement  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Leeds),  *•  We  will  not  laugh,** 
"  we  will  not  allow  any  one  to  make  us 
laugh,  and  any  one  that  tells  us  to  laugh 
shall  lose  his  head."  Such  a  version  as 
that  given  by  the  lion,  member  for  Leeds 
of  English  history  certainly  was  a  rarity 
in  its  way.  It  was  one  of  the  "  curiosi- 
ties of  literature'*  that  should  not  be  for^ 
gotten  hastily. 

Mr.  Diveit  said,  that  while  he  was 
anxious  that  the  poor  should  enjoy  them- 
selves in  innocent  recreations  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  at  the  same  time  thought  that  it 
would  be  objectionable  to  introduce  such 
a  clause  as  this  into  the  Bill.  The  effect 
of  it  would  be,  to  show  disrespect  to  those 
whose  religious  scruples  induced  them  to 
seek  for  a  more  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  press  the  clause. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  he  should  vote 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  the  present  clause  into  the  Bill. 
He  would  do  so,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  remove  all  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  innocent  recreations  and  exer- 
cises of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  after 
they  had  heard  divine  service  on  the  Sun- 
day. He  did  not  believe  that  the  in- 
dulging in  such  innocent  amusements 
constituted  any  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  a  better 
offering  could  not  be  made  to  the  Al- 
mighty than  that  presented  in  a  happy 
and  joyous  people  on  the  day  of  rest — 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  offend  the  feelings  of  any  class  of 
the  community  on  this  subject;    but  if 
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there  was  a  portion  of  the  people  so 
anxious  for  a  more  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  let  them  act  in  accordance  with 
their  opinions,  but  do  not  let  them  force 
their  opinions  on  others.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject he  could  appeal  to  the  highest  au- 
thority. The  words  of  St.  Paul  were 
— "One  man  esteeroeth  one  day  above 
another;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.  But  why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother?  Or  why  dost  thou 
set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  For  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  account  of  himself  to  God.  Let  us 
not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  more  : 
but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a 
stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in 
his  brother's  way."  If  at  that  time  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
holding  one  day  more  holy  than  another, 
surely,  at  the  present  time,  men  should 
be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  opinions, 
and  no  one  should  endeavour  to  force  his 
particular  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  upon  another. 

Mr.  Plumptre  said,  that  he  would  give 
the  clause  his  most  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Beaumont  was  in  favour  of  the 
clause.  Why  should  they  legislate  dif- 
ferently for  the  poor  and  for  the  rich  ? — 
why  should  the  rich  be  allowed  to  have 
their  grand  banquets,  their  iced  cham- 
pagne, &c.,  on  the  Sunday,  while  the 
poor  man  was  prevented  getting  his 
dinner  baked  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  was  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  this  clause  by  way 
of  a  side-wind.  It  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Bill. 

Lord  Morpeth  was  most  anxious  that 
the  poor  should  enjoy  their  innocent  re- 
creations on  the  Sunday,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  clause  as  this  would  give 
oflfence  to  a  large  and  religious  portion  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Warburion  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  games  of  cricket,  and  other  such  inno- 
cent amusements,  still  prevailed  in  "  merry 
England.*'  It  was  because  the  Magis- 
trates were  in  the  habit  of  interfering  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  enjoying  innocent 
recreations  on  the  Sunday,  that  he  would 
give  his  strongest  support  to  such  a  clause 
as  that  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Maxwell  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  and  recommended 
the  withdrawal  of  the  clause. 


Mr.  Pease  was  opposed  to  the  clause  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Poulter  said,  that  his  objection  to 
the  clause  was,  that  his  Bill  did  not  pro- 
hibit any  sports  that  at  present  existed. 
This  clause,  however,  would  go  to  sanction 
them,  and  would  give  offence  to  that 
large  and  religious  class  of  the  commu- 
nity which  had  called  for  this  measure. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
if  this  clause  were  adopted,  it  would  go 
to  sanction  a  fox-chase  on  a  Sunday,  for 
that  might  be  included  in  the  term  ''  games 
of  exercise."  That  was  going  further 
than  the  ''Book  of  Sports"  for  James 
specified  the  games  he  permitted.  It  was 
to  be  observed,  that  it  was  those  only  who 
had  attended  at  divine  service  that  were 
permitted  afterwards  to  indulge  in  them. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  observed,  that  the 
learned  Gentleman's  illustration  was  an 
important  one.  A  fox-chase  was  an  ex- 
pensive amusement,  accessible  only  to  a 
few,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  pursued 
on  a  Sunday;  whereas  those  innocent 
recreations  of  the  lower  orders  now  in 
question  could  only  be  indulged  in  on 
that  day.  If  the  Bill  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  amusements  of  the  people, 
he  would  give  it  his  utmost  opposition ; 
if  it  did  not,  he  thought  this  clause  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Poulter  observed,  that  the  Bill  in- 
terfered with  no  species  of  recreation. 

Mr.  H.  Hughes  said,  that  if  the  usual 
channels  of  information  should  communi- 
cate to  the  public  to-morrow  what  had 
taken  place  on  this  occasion,  he  was  sure 
that  the  people  would  be  astonished  to 
find  those  wno  called  themselves  their 
Representatives  treating  in  such  a  way  a 
Bill  for  the  prevention  of  Sunday  Trading, 
and  endeavouring  to  ingraft  on  it  a  clause 
the  object  of  which  was  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  turning  into  ridicule 
the  Sabbath  and  everything  connected 
with  it. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  in  favour  of  enabling 
the  poor  to  enjoy  their  innocent  recrea- 
tions on  the  Sabbath,  the  only  day  allotted 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  He  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  clause.  It  would 
be  a  most  unwise  thing  to  legislate  so  as 
to  render  the  Sabbath  odious  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  hoped  the  clause 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  37  ;  Noef 
31 ;  Majority  6. 
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The  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Potter  mo? ed  a  clause  to  the  effect 
of  removing  the  penalties  declared  against 
waggonersy  watermen,  carriers,  and 
drovers,  travelling  on  a  Sunday,  by  a 
statute  of  Charles  2nd. 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  31  ;  Noes 

33 :  Majority  2. 

On  a  verbal  Amendment  in  the  first 
line,  the  House  again  divided.  The 
numbers  were  33  on  either  side,  and  the 
Speaker,  according  to  the  usual  courtesy, 
gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Ayes. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Bill  do  pass. — Ayes  31 ; 
Noes  35  :  Majority  4. 

Bill  thrown  out. 


The  Ayes  on  Mr* 

Beaumont,  T.W. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M: 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Cayley,  Sir  G. 
Dillwyn,  L. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  George 
Ewart,W. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Lynch,  A.U. 
Martin,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
0*ConneU,  James 
O'Coonell,  Maurice 
O'Connor,  Donir 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Potter,  R. 


CayUy's  Clause, 

Philips,  C.  M. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  K. 
Sanford,  £•  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  Pi 
Sullivan,  R. 
Stanley,  U.  T. 
Talbot,  James 
Talbot,  J.  U. 
Tennyson,  Charles 
Torrens,  Col. 
Trevor,  Hon.  G. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Walkins,  C.  A. 
Wason,  R. 
Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 


XfS^q/*MeNoES  on  the  same  Clause, 


Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Attwood,T. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baines,  £. 
Bewes,T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Divett,  £. 
Ewing,  J. 
Forster,  C. 
Gully,  J. 
Harland,  W,  C. 
II  awes,  B. 
Hoskins,  K. 

List  of  the  Noes  on  Mr,  Potter's  Clause, 

Aglionby,  H.  Baines,  E. 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Baring,  F.  T. 

Attwood,  T.  Bewe?,  T. 


Hughes,  W.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
Lefevre  C.  S. 
Mackenzie,  J. 
Marryatt  J. 
Maxwell,  J: 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Pease,  J. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Peter,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Poulter,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Young,  G.  F. 


Blamire,  W. 
Boiling,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Cayley,  E.  8. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Divett,  E. 
Ewing,  J. 
Forster,  C.S. 
Gully,  J. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Jerningham,  Hon.  H. 
Johnston,  A. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 


Madcensie,  J*  A.  S. 
Marryatt,  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Murray,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pendarves,  E.  W. 
Peter,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Poulter,  P. 
Sandford,  £.  A. 
Trevor,  Hon:  G.  R. 
WiUiams,  W.  A. 


HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  July  2\,  1834. 

If iwuTB*.]  Picitlom  jwiKiiiwI.  BfVaii  WnkUMeurwUt 
Lord  Kkktok,  and  Uie  Btibop  of  Ezctsb,  tnm  m 
Number  of  PlaoHa-H^iift  the  Poor^Law  AnMndmft 
BtlL — ^By  the  Marquoi  of  Bbbadalbanb.  ftvND  Pcrtk, 
and  other  Pteon.  Ibr  altcriiif  the  Hdbnn  (Scotlid)  Attt 
flrom  Perth  and  CladuumMa,  for  atoBTtog  the  Game-Lawa. 
—By  the  Biihop  of  Exsraa,  from  Havarfotdngat,  ^aimt 
the  AdnMaii  of  Dlannlcra  to  the  Unlvwiitkt.— By  the 
Duke  of  WcLUtronm,  Earlt  of  Wiwoduma  tad  Uam^ 
riBU>»  Lrordt  K«ktov  and  SK«Mf«BaoAi.c,  and  the 
Biahop  of  OukucBarav,  ftona  a  Nuoiher  of  Plaeei, — Air 
ProCeeCioa  to  the  ITitahlhhart  Chmeh,  agataMt  the  OalaM 
of  the  Dlwanteri.  and  agataMt  ttM  Sepamtkni  of  Chunh 
and  State.— By  the  BUiop  of  Dbrmt,  flkom  the  Ctarfy  of 
the  DlooBM  of  Cloghar,  to  be  relieved  Awn  thetayaymait 
of  LoantadyaneedforBul]dtaKOIobe>HoiMeit  ftom  Kll- 
meaden,  for  ProlectkNi  to  the  Church  of  IrriaiML 

The  Church  (Ireland).]  The  Bishop 
of  Derry^  in  presentinn^  a  Petition  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Established  Chorch,  took 
occasion  to  express  his  sincere  regret  at 
the  retirement  of  the  noble  Earl,  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Govern  ment.  One  of  the 
declared  objects  of  that  noble  Earl  had 
been  to  give  security  to  the  Established 
Church.  What  were  the  intentions  of 
the  present  Government  upon  that  subject 
he  would  not  pretend  to  say ;  he  was 
willing  to  presume,  that  they  were  the 
same  as  those  which  had  been  entertained 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  be  believed  they 
were ;  but  if  he  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken, it  was  almost  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say,  that,  should  the  Government  at- 
tempt to  carry  any  measures  that  would 
be  injurious  to  the  Church,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  offer  those  measures  his 
humble  but  zealous  opposition ;  he  should 
not  hesitate  one  moment,  as  far  as  his  in- 
dividual efforts  went,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  adopted.  He  should  have 
done  so,  had  such  measures  been  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  was  sure 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  should  have  had  the 
Noble  Earl's  approbation  for  exercising  an 
honest  and  sincere  discretion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  took  that 
opportunity  of  putting  a  question  to  the 
noble  Marqueis  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
down)  opposite.  The  Government  of 
which  the  noble  Earl  lately  had  been  at 
the  bead,  and  of  which  the  noble  Marquess 
was  a  member,  had  declared,  that  they 
would  respect  the  rights  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland.  This  had  been  said 
when  the  noble  Earl  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Government ;  but  while  the  noble  Earl 
was  so,  he  must  say,  that  measures  had 
been  introduced  to  pull  down  the  great 
supports  of  that  Church.  As  the  noble 
Earl  had  now  retired,  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  speak  of  him,  but  he  should 
think  it  quite  proper  to  call  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  state  what  were  their 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Commission 
which  had  been  issued  for  inquiring  into 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  whether  the 
Government  would  really  be  guided  by  the 
principles  on  which  they  professed  to  act. 
He  said  this,  because  they  did  not  seem  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  they 
meant  to  do.  He  referred  for  proof  of 
this  to  a  statement  made  in  another 
House  of  Parliament  by  a  right  hon. 
member  of  the  Government.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
stand  excused,  if  he  asked  the  noble 
Marquess  whether  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  misunderstood  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  another  place, 
or  not — or  if  not,  how  the  noble  Marquess 
could  reconcile  his  own  opinions  with  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman? 
The  contrast  was  so  monstrous,  that  it 
was  impossible  they  cou^d  be  overlooked 
in  the  position  in  which  they  now  stood. 
The  whole  thing  was  the  most  flagrant, 
unparalleled,  disgusting  departure  from 
principle  that  he  had  witnessed  for  many 
years.  It  was  as  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  two  statements  with  each  other,  as 
it  was  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Coercion  Bill,  made  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  ago,  with  those  made  by 
them  at  the  present  time.  This  sub- 
ject of  the  Commission  had  been  before 
discussed  in  their  Lordships'  House.  They 
were  then  told,  that  the  contents  of  the 
Commission  were  not  what  was  supposed 
—that  there  was  gross  error  abroad  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  no  error  at  all.  But  that  was  the  way 
in  which  individuals  on  that  side  of  the 
House  were  diverted  from  what  was  (b^ 


fact.  That  was  said  with  regard  to  the 
statements  of  his  noble  friend  near  him  on 
the  subject  of  that  Commission.  •  He  now 
came  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, and  he  did  not  think  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  deny  what  was  put  down 
for  him.  He  was  sure  it  was  rightly 
stated,  and  he  wished  to  know  how  the 
noble  Marquess  would  reconcile  the  state- 
ment he  was  now  going  to  read,  with  the 
statement  made  relative  to  the  Established 
Church  in  another  place.  Upon  the  27th 
of  May  last,  on  occasion  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  that  House,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess said,  that  there  was  but  one  opinion 
in  the  Cabinet  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  that,  if 
he  had  one  opinion  more  fixed  than  an- 
other, it  was  on  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Viscount  Melbourne  rose  to  order.  If 
he  understood  rightly  the  course  which 
the  noble  Marquess  was  now  pursuing,  it 
was  this  :  he  proposed  to  reaa  an  extract 
from  a  newspaper,  which  purported  to  be 
the  speech  of  a  noble  Lord  delivered  in 
that  House,  and  he  meant  to  contrast 
the  statement  in  that  speech  with  another 
statement  of  another  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment uttered  in  another  House,  in 
order  to  call  on  that  noble  Lord  for  an 
explanation.  He  (Lord  Melbourne)  ap- 
pealed to  their  Lordships  to  say,  whether 
this  was  fair  or  orderly — whether  a  mere 
newspaper  was  to  be  argued  upon  as  in- 
con  testably  accurate,  and  whether,  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  was  so,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  and  a  member  of 
their  Lordships'  House  was  to  be  called  on 
to  explain  a  difference  between  his  speech 
and  the  speech  of  another  member  of  the 
Government  delivered  in  another  place. 

The  Eari  of  Wicklow  differed  from  the 
noble  Viscount  upon  this  point.  It  might, 
strictly  speaking,  be  irregular  to  state 
what  had  taken  place  there,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  publishing  what  did  take  place  was 
too  general  to  allow  them  to  be  ignorant 
of  it.  The  noble  Marquess  might  put 
himself  in  order  by  saying,  that  he  was 
reading  a  report  of  what  was  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site in  that  House,  or  what  was  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  another  House  of  Parliament.  He 
must  say,  that  he  did  not  admire  the 
noble  Viscount  for  thus  rising  to  prevent 
aa  explanation  on  so  important  a  subject, 
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Viscount  Melbourne  repeated,  that  the 
use  of  a  report  in  this  manner  was  clearly 
irregular.  All  he  meant  to  put  to  their 
Lordships  was,  whether  it  was  a  wise 
thing  for  the  rules  of  the  House  thus  to 
be  infringed  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said, 
that  if  the  noble  Viscount  would  consult 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  near  him,  he 
would  find  that  this  was  no  breach  of 
order ;  for  the  noble  Earl  would,  no  doubt, 
declare  that  a  noble  Lord  might  take  from 
bis  pocket  a  speech  of  a  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  read  it  out  to  the  House. 
If  be  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry)  had 
done  wrong,  it  was  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  set  him  the  example.  He  was  sure, 
that  he  should  stand  excused  with  the 
people  of  Ireland  for  endeavouring  to  ex* 
tract  from  tiic  noble  Marquess  what  was 
the  intention  of  Government  with  respect 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  what  was 
now  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
on  the  subject.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
said,  that  this  was  a  measure  for  main- 
taining inviolate  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  EsUblished  Church.  Now,  let  them 
look  at  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess's 
right  hon.  Colleague.  Af\er  the  recent 
change  in  the  Government,  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  at  War  said,  that  *  if  he 

*  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least 
'  diflPerence  on  any  one  great  principle, 
'  and  especially  upon  the  application  of 
'  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
'  Ireland  for  purposes  not  dissonant  from 

*  that  stated  m  tne  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
'  member  for  St.  Alban's,  he  should  have 
'  been  the  last  man  to  have  joined  the 
'  Administration.  He  agreed  with  the 
'  hon.  and  learned  Member  as  to  the 
'  abuses,  anomalies,  and  oppressions  of 

*  the  Irish  Church.'  He  called  then  on 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  to  say, 
whether  his  opinions  were  the  same.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  announce  this 
opinion,  nor  to  declare  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  his  assistance  to  remove  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  abuses  which  diminished 
its  strength  and  impaired  its  usefulness. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  intimated,  too, 
that  he  thought  the  people  might  be 
benefited  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Church.  He  had 
discharged  his  duty  in  saying  this,  and  he 
thought  no  one  could  entertain  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  this  Govern- 
ment,   The  CommiHioQ  ^bat  bad  been 


issued  was  appointed  to  report  oo  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Churcn,  and  after 
what  he  had  read  to  their  Lordships,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  agree  with 
him,  that  they  ought  to  know  what  ap- 
propriation was  meant  to  be  made  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church,  and  whether  the 
present  Ministers  agreed  with  the  lenti* 
ments  expressed  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  Marquess  of  Lanedawn  asked, 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar* 
quess  of  Londonderry)  was  about  to  make 
any  Motion? 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry-^**  Yea, 
certainly.''  The  noble  Marquess  made 
some  further  observations,  but  concluded 
without  moving  anything. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
the  only  interruption  he  had  given  to  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite,  was  to  ask, 
whether  he  intended  to  make  any  Motion, 
and  he  understood  the  noble  Marquess  to 
answer,  that  he  should  do  so,  yet  no 
Motion  had  been  made,  and  he  had  even 
sat  down  without  putting  a  formal  qnes* 
lion.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdown) 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
a  lengthened  statement  made  upon  the 
authority  of  a  newspaper  report,  and 
treated  as  perfectly  accurate,  in  order  to 
form  the  ground  of  an  attack  upon  him. 
[The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  we  believe, 
made  some  remark  across  the  Table.) 
He  told  the  illustrious  person  opposite, 
that  his  objection  to  this  course  was  in 
support  of  the  order  and  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House,  and  he,  therefore,  called 
on  the  noble  Marquess  to  make  the  Motion 
he  said  he  was  going  to  make« 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said, 
that  he  had  spoken  upon  a  petition,  which 
he  had  a  right  to  do.  The  objection  taken 
by  the  noble  Marquess  was,  he  thought, 
a  miserable  expedient,  unworthy  of  his 
station  or  character.  He  might  easily 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  moving  an  ad« 
Journment. 

The  Marquess  of  Lamdown  said,  that 
he  had  asked  the  noble  Marquess  whether 
he  was  about  to  submit  a  Motion  to  their 
Lordships,  and  the  answer  he  had  received 
was  distinctly  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  the  noble  Marquess  must 
have  misunderstood  him. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  repeated, 
that  he  had  asked  the  noble  Marquees 
the  questioDi  and  he  did  moet  distincti| 
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understand  the  noble  Marquen  to  tay, 
'*  Yes  certainly,*'  that  he  should  make  a 
Motion.  This  was  distinc  tly  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  noble  Marquess's  answer. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  order.  He  said 
he  thought  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  noble  Lords.  The  ques* 
tion  certainly  was  put,  and  he  believed  that 
the  words,  **  Yes,  certainly,"  were  uttered ; 
but  he  did  not  think  they  had  been  uttered 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  but  by  some  one 
near  him. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  repeated 
that  he  had  asked  the  question,  and  he 
understood  the  answer  to  be  what  he  bad 
stated,  as  the  other  noble  Lords  around 
him  understood.  It  was  certainly  compe- 
tent for  the  noble  Lord  to  make  a  speech 
upon  a  petition,  or  even  by  way  of  form 
to  move  an  adjournment  upon  the  Motion 
that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table ; 
but  if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  presentation 
of  a  petition,  to  make  observations  founded 
upon  a  report,  and  an  incorrect  report — 
for  he  had  heard  enough  of  it  to  say  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  contrast  intended 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  it  was  incorrect ; 
and  if  he  chose  to  do  this  in  order  to 
place  it  in  contrast  with  what  was  said  in 
another  place,  not  by  way  of  illustration 
in  debate,  but  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrarily 
calling  on  a  member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  not  only  to  say  what  he  had  him- 
self once  spoken,  but  what  he  now  thought, 
and  not  only  what  he  now  thought,  but 
what,  at  a  future  time,  he  intended  to  do, 
the  noble  Marquess  exceeded  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  customs  of  that  House 
allowed  him.  A  course  more  inconvenient 
than  that  which  he  had  adopted  could  not 
be  pnrsued  ;  and  though  the  noble  Mar- 
quess indulged  his  taste  in  pursuing  it,  he 
was  not  bound  to  follow  the  example.  If 
the  noble  Marquess  thought  fit  to  raise  a 
debate  upon  a  newspaper  report,  he  might 
have  introduced  the  discussion  on  a  pre- 
ceding day,  when  he  ( the  Marquess  of 
Lansdown )  distinctly  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  he  supported  the  Commission. 
He  had  stated  these  grounds,  and  also 
the  reason  for  which  the  Commission  had 
issued ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  liberty  to  consider  after- 
wards what  measures  might  be  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  report  made  upon  that 
Commission ;  and  having  reserved  to  him- 
self that  liberty,  he  should  not  be  induced 

upon  tbii  night,  or  upon  aoy  otheri  by 


any  statement  now  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  or  any  that  he  might  afterwards 
make,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
he  knew  would  be  premature,  inconvenient, 
and  improper,  and  for  the  inconvenience 
of  which,  he  thought  he  might  say,  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  noble  Marqaest 
himself;  for  though  the  noble  Marquess 
had  a  strong  wish  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussions and  though  he  had  had  ample 
time  and  opportunity  to  originate  the 
discussion,  he  had  not  done  so ;  and  if  he 
entertained  the  strong  opinions  which  he 
said  to-night  he  did,  he  had  not  done  his 
duty  in  not  making  the  matter  before  now 
the  subject  of  a  regular  discussion,  and  of 
a  substantial  and  definitive  Motion.  If 
he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that,  he 
might  still  do  so,  and  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdown)  should  be  ready  to  meet 
the  discussion,  and  to  re-state  his  opinions^ 
or  to  modify  them;  but  till  the  noble 
Marquess  did  discharge  that  duty  which 
be  shrunk  from,  he  should  not  be  induced 
to  enter  into  a  premature  statement  on 
the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  began 
addressing  the  House,  when 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  rose  to  "Order." 
A  question  had  been  twice  put  irregularly 
by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite ;  the  noble 
Marquess  to  whom  it  was  addressed  de- 
clined to  answer  it;  and  now  the  noble 
Marquess  asked  the  question  a  third  time. 
He  submitted  that  these  irregular  discus*, 
sions  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
was  about  to  reply. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  answered,  that 
there  was  no  Motion  before  the  House, 
and  there  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  fixed  for  discussion.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  their  Lordships 
would  allow  their  time  to  be  taken  up  in 
so  disorderly  a  manner  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  rose  to 
explain  the  reason  why  he  had  not  made 
this  Motion.  It  was  because  he  did 
hope— 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  rose  to  "Order,** 
and  said,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state, 
that  the  noble  Lord  could  not  go  on,  for 
he  was  out  of  order. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  then  sat 
down. 

The  Petition  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not,  in  the 
least  degree,  dispute  the  right  of  the  noble 
Marquess  to  originate  a  diacussioo  &t  tbii 
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moment;  but  he  appealed  to  the  noble 
Marquess  on  behalf  of  himself  (the  Lord 
Chancellor),  and  of  the  important  subject 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  lay  before 
their  Lordships.  He  had  undertaken  to 
bring  before  them  (a  task  from  which  the 
state  of  his  health  at  this  moment  might 
almost  sufficiently  eicuse  him)  a  difficult, 
complicated,  and  extensire  subject ;  and 
he  put  it  to  their  Lordships,  whether  this 
was  not  the  time  when  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  possible  calmness 
and  absence  of  party  and  personal  ani- 
mosity, and  to  avoid  engaging  in  contests 
like  these,  which  might  possibly  be  fit  for 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  but  not  for 
this  moment  ?  If,  however,  these  things 
did  proceed — if  in  this  way  they  went  on 
whetting  themselves — he  should  feel  it  to 
be  bis  duty  to  put  off  for  this  night  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Poor 
Laws. 

Mr.  O'Connell — Statements  im 
THE  Commons.]  The  Earl  of  Limerick^ 
in  rising  to  address  a  few  words  to  their 
Lordships,  could  assure  the  noble  and 
karned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  introduce  any  discus- 
sion that  would  long  delay  their  Lord- 
ships from  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant Bill  which  now  stood  for  a  second 
reading ;  but  he  rose  under  the  impression 
of,  he  acknowledged,  exasperated  feelings, 
at  the  gross  misrepresentation  which  had 
been  made  elsewhere  by  a  learned  person, 
as  to  his  character  and  his  actions.  This 
new  system  that  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced, of  denouncing — for  such  was  the 
only  term  he  could  properly  employ — of 
denouncing  certain  individuals  in  terms 
he  should  not  describe,  was,  he  believed, 
of  modern  introduction,  although  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1st. 

Earl  OreysMy  he  understood  the  noble 
Lord  to  complain  of  something  which  had 
been  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
now  it  was  impossible  for  their  I^ordships 
to  entertain  such  a  matter.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  seen  anything  stated  of  him  in 
any  publication,  his  Lordship  might,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  make  a  complaint  as 
against  that  publication :  but,  however 
anxious  the  noble  Lord  might  be  to  vin- 
dicate his  character,  if  such  vindication 
involved  an  allusion  to  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  a 

yiolation  of  their  Lordships'  orders. 


The  Earl  of  lAmerkk  said,  that  he  had 
purposely  abstained  from  roeotioDiog  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  bad  alluded  to 
what  had  taken  place  elsewhere,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  in  order  that  he  might 
avoid  the  objections  of  the  noble  Earl. 
If  the  principle  on  which  such  attacks 
were  made  on  individual  Members  of  their 
Lordships'  House  was  not  counteracted, 
it  might  lead  to  the  abolition  of  that 
House,  and  to  the  overturning  of  the 
Throne.  If  it  were  necessary,  be  would 
say,  that  he  had  read  the  statement  in  a 
newspaper.  In  that  newspaper  he  was 
represented  as  having,  in  his  character  of 
landlord,  impoverished  and  depopulated  a 
considerable  part  of  Ireland.  It  was 
alleged,  that  he  had  driven  200  families 
from  their  farms,  and  that  those  200 
families  comprised  1,000  individuals. 
He  would  ask,  whether  any  of  their  Lord-^ 
ships  would  choose  to  rest  under  impnta- 
ttons  like  this?  What  was  the  truth? 
If  the  statement  were  tried  by  that  test,  it 
would  be  found  that  these  200  families, com- 
prehendingl,OOOpersons,  whohad  suffered 
from  ejectments,  would  be  reduced  to 
eleven  mdividuals.  The  people  of  Ireland 
had  been  instructed  that  rents  were  no 
longer  to  be  paid  to  absentee  landlords, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  ready  to 
accept  of  such  instructions.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  not  one  shilling  of  rent 
could  he  get  from  these  gentlemen ;  he, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  ejectment,  and 
they  were  ejected.  Some  of  their  Lord- 
ships were,  perhaps,  not  aware,  that  in 
many  cases,  land  in  Ireland  was  held  by 
joint  tenantcies ;  and  it  became  necessary, 
in  ejecting  to  recover  possession,  to  eject 
the  whole  of  those  who  had  possession. 
This  was  his  case,  and  this  it  was  which 
had  become  the  ground  for  the  misrepre- 
sentation that  had  been  directed  against 
him.  He  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  bring,  unnecessarily,  any  complaint 
before  their  Lordships,  but  if  the  imputa- 
tions which  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him  were  true,  he  was  unworthy  of  a  seat 
in  their  Lordships*  House,  or  to  hold  a 
place  in  civilized  society. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeaih  said,  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  boat  with  his 
noble  friend.  A  similar  charge  to  that 
made  against  his  noble  friend,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  quarter,  had  been 
made  against  him,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  proportion,  that  his  landed 
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noble  friend.     It  was,  however,  alleged 
•gainst  him,  that  though  he  wanted  the 
power,  he  had  all  the  disposition  to  use 
the  power  mischievously.     He  denied  the 
charge.     He  would  appeal  to  their  Lord- 
ships, whether  he  was  an  individual  who 
would  disturb  a  whole  country  for  the 
sake  of  replenishing  his  purse.     Yet  such 
were  the  allegations  inaulged  in  by  that 
celebrated  orator,   who  had  for  several 
years  vomited  forth  cataracts  of  aspersions 
against  those  who  were  politically  opposed 
to  him.     He  had  intended  to  bring  the 
transaction  out  of  which  the  charges  rose, 
which  had  been  made  against  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  with  this 
view  he  had  requested  the  noble  Viscount, 
who  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  produce  certain 
papers  relating  to  the  county  of  West- 
meath.    On  the  late  changes  taking  place 
in  his  Majesty's  Government,  he  did  not 
press  that  Motion.     When   he  saw  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  on  him  in 
the  other  House,  he  regretted  that  the 
papers    were  not  upon   their  Lordships' 
Table,  because  if  they  had  been,  they 
would  have  completely  refuted  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
As  to  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  said  of  him,  looking  at  it  as  a 
personal  matter  only,  he  should  really  be 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt.    He  should,  indeed,  consider  it  a 
disparagement  to  be  complimented  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  if  he  ob- 
tained the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
good  opinion,   he  should  instantly  have 
doubts  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  integrity. 
The  circumstances  in  question,  though 
stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  news- 
paper,  were,  in  fact,  sent  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  letter,  surrep- 
titiously, as  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Secretary   for  Ireland.    That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  submitted  the 
papers  to  him,  and  thus  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of   knowing    how    he   had   been 
calumniated,  and  of  refuting  the  calumnies. 
He  did  not  consider  this  merely  an  attack 
on  an  individual ;  it  was  part  of  a  system 
which    was   adopted    against  classes  — 
against  Magistrates,  clergymen,  and  po- 
licemen.   The  latter  were  charged  with 
shooting    the    people,    and    the    clergy 
and  landlords  were  charged  with  extor- 
tion,   AU  tbia  had  iU  effects   in   this 


country  as  well  as  in  Ireland.    He  would 
show  the  sort  of   argument   it  led  to. 

SThe  noble   Marquess   read    a   passage 
rom   a  London   evening  paper,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  Tories  were  furiously  op- 
posed to  the  omission  of  the  clauses  in 
the  Coercion  Bill,  relating  to  meetings, 
and  asking,  whether  the  Tory  party  wanted 
the  Coercion  Bill  for  the  protection  of 
landlords  in  Ireland,  such  as  were  de« 
scribed  the  evening  before  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.]     He  wished  to  know,  whether  he 
and  others  who  resided  in  Ireland,  were 
not  exposed  to  the  knife  and  dagger  of  the 
assassin  by  these  proceedings  ?  He  should 
feel  it  his  duty  never  to  hear  statements 
of  the  kind  without  contradicting  them  if 
it  were  possible.    The  circumstances  re- 
specting him  were  false  from  beginning  to 
end.     Some  years  ago  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  an  estate  in  Westmeath. 
On  one  occasion,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Protection  Bill,  a  party,  brought  from 
fifteen  miles  distant,  came  to  Westmeath  to 
beat  his  keeper,  whom  these  assassins  pun- 
ished so  severely,  thattheyleft  him  for  dead. 
He  could  not  prove  that  the  individuals 
in  question  did  take  a  part  in  these  trans- 
actions, but  one  or  two  persons  against 
whom  warrants  were  out,  he  did  eject. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  he  had  po8« 
sessed  the  property,  he  had  never  received 
one  ferthing  of  their  money,  and  at  the 
time  they  were  ejected,  a  present  was 
made  to  them  equal  to  two  years'  rent. 
There  were  some  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  been  misled,  and  to  have  been  the 
dupes  of  the  leaders,  and  he  offered  them 
four  acres  of  land  each,  but  they  would 
not  take  it     The  affair  was  then  taken 
up   by  the  political    priests  of    Ireland 
— ^by  one  of  that  body  of  separatists  who 
had  no  interest  in  society,  and  never  could 
have — who  were  the  agents  of  the  system 
of  agitation.     By  one  of  those  personages 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of    Ireland,    in    which    he  said, 
**  It  was  no  wonder  that  such  landlords 
as  those  required  the  Coercion  Bill," — 
imputing  to  him  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
meath), that  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
landlords  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who 
was  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
Coercion   Bill.     So  far,    however,  from 
having  been  a  party  to  it,  he  was  absent 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  done  without  his 
knowledge.     The  noble   Marquess  con- 
cluded with  moving  for  certain  papers  re* 
lative  to  the  state  of  Westmeath* 
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Viicount  Melbourne  requested  the  noble 
Marquess  to  postpone  his  Motion  till  to- 
morrow, that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  papers.  Some  of 
iheroy  he  had  heard,  contained  details 
which  it  was  not  desirable,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  to  lay  on  the  Table  of 
their  Lordships*  House.  If  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  papers,  he 
would  endeavour  to  select  such  portions 
of  them  as  related  to  this  transaction. 

Motion  postponed. 

Poor  Laws*  Amendment.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor ^  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  :* 
My  Lords,  I  approach  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance  and  of  vast  magnitude 
—and  one,  of  which  the  difficulty  in  prin- 
ciple, and  the  complexity  in  detail,  are,  at 
the  least,  on  a  level  with  its  importance. 
And  I  have  not  now,  as  oftentimes  has 
been  my  lot  in  this  House,  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  subject  of  this  Bill 
has  gained  the  same  favour  among  the 
people  of  this  country  at  large  as  in  the 
case  of  other  Reforms,  whether  political 
or  legal,  which  I  have  propounded  to 
your  Lordships.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  indifferent  to  the  subject 
than  their  own  near  interest  in  it,  and 
intimate  connexion  with  its  evils  might 
make  it  both  probable  and  desirable  that 
they  should  be.  I  am  sensible,  that  they 
do  not  buoy  up  with  their  loud  approba- 
tion those  who  patronize  the  great  mea- 
sure to  which  I  am  about  to  solicit  your 
attention ;  and  though  they  have  manfully 
and  rationally  resisted  all  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  pervert  their 
judgments,  and  lead  them  to  join  in  a 
clamour  adverse  to  the  plan,  yet  are  they 
in  a  great  degree,  indifferent  to  its  extent, 
and  to  its  interests.  I  am  quite  aware, 
that  they  are  not  against  it — nay,  that 
the  obloquy  which  is  in  store  for  those 
who  support  it,  will  proceed  from  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  community. 
But,  my  Lords,  if  this  proportion  were 
reversed — if  there  were  as  much  clamour 
against  this  measure  as  some  individuals 
would  fain  excite— -individuals  of  great 
ability,  of  much  knowledge,  of  considera- 
ble, and  1  will  add,  well-earned  influence 
over  public  opinion  on  political  matters, 
but  more  especially  on  ephemeral  topics, 
or  questions  which  arise  from  day  to  day, 
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and  as  speedily  sink  into  oblivion — indi* 
viduals  acting,  from  good  motives  I  donbt 
not,  from  feelings  wrongly  excited,  and 
taking  a  false  directbn,  though  in  their 
origin  not  discreditable  to  those  who 
cherish  them— *if  those  efforts  had  been  as 
successful  as  they  have  manifestly,  no- 
toriously, and  most  honourably  to  the 
?rood  sense  of  the  people  of  England, 
iailed  utterly  in  ratsmg  almost  any  ob- 
loquy at  all — I  should  have  stood  up  in 
my  place  this  day,  propounded  this  mea- 
sure, and  urged  in  its  behalf  the  self-same 
arguments  which  I  now  am  about  to  ad- 
dress to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  this  House,  perverted  by  no  false  feel- 
ing, biased  by  no  sinister  views  of  self-in- 
terest, and  interrupted  by  no  kind  of 
clamour  from  without ;  and  I  now  address 
those  arguments  as  I  then  should  have 
done  to  the  people  out  of  this  House,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  same  argu- 
ments would  have  been  urged,  the  same 
legislative  provisions  propounded,  and  the 
same  topics  addressed  to  a  less  calm,  less 
rational,  and  less  deliberative  people,  than 
I  shall  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  ap- 
pealing to.  My  Lords,  I  should  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  task  that  has  been 
committed  to  my  hands,  if  by  any  de- 
ference to  clamoor  I  could  have  been 
made  to  swerve  from  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  this  duty.  The  subject  is  infi- 
nitely too  important,  the  interests  which  it 
involves  are  far  too  mighty,  and  the 
duty,  correlative  to  the  importance  of 
those  interests,  which  the  Government  I 
belong  to  has  to  discharge,  is  of  too  lofty, 
too  sacred  a  nature,  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a 
statesman,  or  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  counsel  his  Sovereign  upon  the  arduous 
concerns  of  his  realms,  to  let  the  dictates 
of  clamour  6nd  any  access  to  his  breast, 
and  make  him  sacrifice  his  principles  to  a 
covetousness  of  popular  applause.  I  fully 
believe  that  they  will  best  recommend 
themselves,  as  even  from  the  first  outset, 
to  the  rational  part  of  their  reflecting 
fellow  countrymen,  so  in  the  end  to  the 
whole  community,  including  such  as  at 
first  may  be  less  able  to  exercise  their 
judgment  calmly  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question— they  will  best  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  unanimous  approval,  and  to 
the  late,  though  sure  gratitude  of  the 
country  at  large,  who  shall  manfully  carry 
through,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships,  a 
system  of  provisioua  wbiob|  ia  my  Goa« 
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science,  I  believe  to  be  the  most  effica* 
clous,  the  least  objectionable  in  point  of 
prioctple,  to  sin  the  least  against  any 
known  rule  of  polity  or  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the 
dearest  and  surest  prospect  of  any  that 
ever  yet  has  been  devised  for  terminating 
evils,  the  extent  of  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  tongue  can  adequately 
describe,  the  possible  extent  of  whose  con* 
sequences  not  very  remote,  no  fancy  can 
adequately  picture — evils  which  bad  laws, 
worse  executed — which  the  lawgiver,  out- 
stripped in  his  pernicious  course  by  the 
administrators — have  entailed  upon  this 
country — which^  while  they  bid  fair  to 
leave  nothing  of  the  property  of  the 
country  that  can  be  held  safe,  so  leave 
nothing  in  the  industry  of  the  country  that 
can  be  deemed  secure  of  its  due  reward — 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  country 
that  can  claim  for  it  a  continuance  of  the 
respect  which  the  character  of  the  English 
peasant  always  in  older  tiroes  commanded, 
and  which  with  the  loss  of  that  character, 
the  multiplication  of  miseries^  and  the 
increase  of  every  species  of  crime,  has 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  behold  industry  stripped  of  its  rights, 
and  the  sons  of  idleness,  vice,  and  pro- 
fligacy usurping  its  lawful  place — pro- 
perty no  longer  safer  than  industry — and 
— I  will  not  say  an  agrarian  law,  tor  that 
implies  only  a  division  of  property,  but 
-—the  destruction  of  all  property  as  the 
issue  of  the  system  that  stares  us,  and  at 
no  great  distance,  in  the  face ;  a  state  of 
things,  in  fine,  such,  that  peace  itself  has 
returned  without  its  companion  plenty, 
and  in  the  midst  of  profound  external  tran- 
quillity, and  the- most  plenteous  blessings 
of  the  seasons  ever  showered  down  by 
Providence,  the  labourer  rebels,  distur- 
bances prevail  in  districts  never  before 
visited  by  discontent,  and  every  thing 
betokens  the  approach  of  what  has  been 
termed  an  agrarian  war.  Such  is  the  state 
to  which  matters  are  now  come,  and  such 
are  the  results  of  that  pernicious  system 
which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  remedy 
by  the  great  measure,  to  a  certain  degree 
matured — at  all  events*  much  prepared — 
for  your  deliberations,  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  now  tended  for  your 
approbation.  My  Lords,  there  is  one 
thmg  of  unspeakable  importance,  and 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  consolation. 
1  feel  an  intimate  persuasion,  that  we  are 
now  no  longer  involved  in  a  poUticali 


factious,  or  even  in  {the  milder  sense  of 
the  woid,  party  discussion ;  but  that  we 
are  met  together  as  if  we  were  members 
of  one  association,  having  no  conflicting 
feelings  to  divide  its  measures,  no  in* 
terests,  no  knots  of  men  banded  one 
against  the  other,  and  where  no  private 
feeling  will  be  suffered  to  interfere.  This 
is  an  encouragement  to  me  personally,  and 
it  argues  most  auspiciously  for  the  cause* 
I  may  assume,  that  almost  all  of  you  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  existing 
Poor-laws ;  many  from  experience  of  their 
operation,  others  from  the  exposition  of 
them  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  others 
from  having  refreshed  their  recollection 
by  the  very  able  Report  of  the  Commis* 
sioners ;  I  may,  therefore,  take  for  granted 
that  it  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  present  system.  But  I  should 
wish,  before  I  state  the  kind  of  mischief 
that  the  mal-adroinistration  of  the  Poor* 
law  has  produced,  shortly  to  glance  at 
what  is  material, — not  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  merely,  but  as  enabling  us  more 
clearly  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  mischief, 
I  mean  the  origin  of  the  Poor-law  itself, 
and  the  steps  by  which  its  administration 
has  become  so  pernicious.  It  is  certainly 
not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  that  these  laws  grew  out  of 
the  destruction  of  the  monastic  orders, 
and  the  seizure  of  their  property  by  Henry 
8th  ;  but  it  is  still  more  incorrect  to  deny 
that  there  was  any  connexion  whatever 
between  the  two  events ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
though  the  passing  of  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth followed  the  seizure  of  monastery 
lands,  by  an  interval  of  above  sixty  years, 
yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  was  not 
twenty  years  after  the  abolition  of  those 
monasteries  that  the  first  Poor-law,  the 
earliest  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor, 
was  enacted  ;  being  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 
When  I  make  this  observation  1  must  add 
another  connected  with  it,  and  remind 
your  Lordships  of  an  argument  used 
against  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
the  tithes  system,  as  connected  with  the 
Poor*laws.  It  is  said  that,  according  to 
the  original  division  of  tithes,  one- fourth 
belonged  to  the  Bishop,  one-fourth  to  the 
parson,  one-fourth  to  the  repair  of  the 
Church,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to 
the  poor.  That  is  a  mistake  which  Selden 
and  others  have  fallen  into,  from  not 
having  examined  with  care  the  provisions 
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was  a  tripartite,  and  not  a  quadripartite 
division  ; — one-third  going  to  the  fabric 
of  the  Church,  one-third  to  the  parson, 
and  one-third  to  the  poor.  I  grant  that 
this  was  the  original  distribution  of  the 
tithe,  and  I  also  admit  that  in  much  later 
times,  as  far  down  as  the  15th  of  Richard 
2nd,  this  right  of  the  poor  was  recognized 
by  Parliament ;  for  in  that  year  an  Act 
passed  which  in  terms  admitted  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  sustentation  out  of  this  fund. 
1  admit,  too,  that  still  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Judges  of  the  land  re- 
cognized the  same  right,  and  that  other 
cases  are  to  be  found  decidedly  in  favour 
of  this  principle,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
that  day  quaintly  observing,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  parson,  Paacere  gregem, 
verbOf  exemplo^  cibo.  Indeed,  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  both  the  Courts  and  Par- 
liament, as  late  as  the  reign  of  George 
3rd.,  recognising  the  claims  of  the  poor 
against  the  parson,  grounded  upon  the 
same  principle.  It  is,  however,  past  all 
doubt  that  a  provision  for  the  poor  out  of 
the  tithe  never  was  distinctly  and  practi- 
cally established  as  their  right,  beyond 
their  claims  to  receive  charity  at  the  hands 
of  the  parson,  or  other  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  equally  past  all  doubt 
that  they  are  most  superficial  reasoners 
on  the  subject,  who  maintain  that  the  re- 
storation to  the  poor  of  their  share  in  the 
tithe,  would,  if  it  were  possible,  at  once 
settle  the  question,  and  extinguish'  the 
miseries  entailed  by  the  Poor-laws.  For 
most  certain  it  is,  that  anything  more 
mischievous,  anything  more  fatal  to  the 
country,  anything  more  calculated  to 
multiply,  indefinitely,  the  numbers  of  the 
poor,  cannot  be  conceived,  than  the  ap- 
plying to  them  any  regular  and  fixed 
provision,  be  it  tithe  or  be  it  tax,  which 
they  can  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
except  by  the  force  of  that  duty  of  im- 
perfect obligation — private  charity  which 
IS  imposed  upon  all  men.  Every  perma- 
nent fund  set  apart  for  their  support, 
from  whomsoever  proceeding,  and  by 
whomsoever  administered,  must  needs 
multiply  the  evils  it  is  destined  to  re- 
medy. This  right  to  share  in  a  fixed  fund 
is  the  grand  mischief  of  the  Poor-laws, 
with  the  seeds  of  which  they  were  originally 
pregnant,  though  certainly  many  years 
elapsed  after  the  principal  Statute, — ^that 
of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth, — was  made, 
before  any  great  amount  of  positive  evil 
can  be  said  to  have  render^u  itself  per- 


ceptible in  the  community  at  large.  As 
long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  law  at- 
tached only  to  the  impotent,  to  those  who 
came  withm  the  description  of  old  age, 
worn-out  faculties,  in  body  and  mind,  or 
persons  disabled  by  any  accidental  cause, 
and  not  to  able-bodied  persons, — so  long, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  law  was 
not  an  advantage,  at  all  events  it  proved 
to  be  no  detriment  whatever.  But  by  the 
construction  not  unnaturally  put  upon 
those  unfortunate  words  in  the  Act,  re- 
quiring the  overseer  **  to  take  order  for 
setting  the  poor  to  work" — a  construction 
which,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  to  the 
pauper  the  right  of  calling  into  action  this 
power,  in  other  words,  of  compelling  the 
parish  **  to  find  work  for  the  pauper,  and 
if  work  could  not  be  found,  to  feied  him,'' 
all  self-reliance,  all  provident  habits,  all 
independent  feelings,  were  at  an  end ;  and 
consequences  the  most  pernicious  speedily 
followed  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  poor  themselves — consequences  more 
pernicious,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than 
ever  flowed  from  the  enactment  or  from 
the  construction  of  any  human  law.  I 
blame  not  those  who  imposed  this  con- 
struction. It  is,  for  anything  I  know,  a 
sound  one;  the  clause  must  have  some 
meaning,  and  this  seems  very  likely  to  be 
the  true  one ;  for  if  the  pauper  is  clothed 
with  a  right  to  have  work  found  him,  as 
the  overseer  cannot  create  work,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  he  must  feed  those  whom 
he  cannot  employ.  But,  pernicious  as 
these  inevitable  consequences  were,  worse 
were  sure  to  follow  in  the  shape  of  new 
laws,  grounded  on  the  same  principle, 
and  developing  more  noxiously  its  evil 
effects.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1796, 
that  Act  was  passed  which  gave  the  poor 
— those  that  were  called  the  industrious 
poor — ^a  right,  by  law  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  parish  rates,  at  their  own  dwellings, 
and  to  receive  that  support,  although  the 
parish  should  have  actually  contracted 
and  paid  for  their  maintenance  in  a  work- 
house hired  and  established  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  for  their  re- 
ception in  the  day  of  their  distress. 
My  Lords,  it  has  been  usual  to  blame  the 
Magistrates  of  the  country  for  the  mal- 
administration of  these  laws.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  ever  have  been  able  to 
perceive  the  justice  of  this  charge.  I 
have  never  felt  that  we  had  any  right  to 
hold  them  peculiarly  responsible,  or,  in- 
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tell  who  were  answerable  for  the  mischief 
we  all  acknowledged  to  exist.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  those  respectable  per- 
sons to  whom  the  country  is  so  greatly  in- 
debted, and  of  whose  services  I  should 
speak  more  at  large  if  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  addressing  an  assembly  almost  wholly 
composed  of  Magistrates;  is,  that  in 
bringing  forth  by  the  Administration  of 
the  Poor-laws,  the  grievous  mischiefs  in- 
herent originally  in  the  system,  they  were 
not  before  the  age  they  lived  in ;  that  they 
were  not  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them,  and  all  who  lived  around  them, 
and,  indeed,  all  who,  for  one  or  two  gene- 
rations, have  come  after  them.  This  is 
the  only  charge  that  can  be  justly  made 
against  them.  It  would  be  condemning 
them  for  a  want  of  more  than  human  sa- 
gacity were  we  to  charge  them  with  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  pursuing, 
as  they  did,  the  opinions  of  the  most 
learned  Jurists  and  most  experienced 
statesmen,  while  occupied  with  the  details 
of  the  system  which  they  were  engaged 
in  working.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  they 
did,  Magistrates  have  had  the  countenance 
of  the  first  authorities  in  the  country ;  they 
have  had  the  entire  approval,  and  even 
concurrence  of  the  Legislature  to  support 
them :  they  have  had  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges  to  back,  and  even  to  guide  them. 
As  often  as  questions  have  been  raised  re- 
lative to  the  Administration  of  these  laws, 
the  Courts  have  never,  in  any  one  instance, 
applied  themselves  to  lessen  the  mischief, 
by  narrowing  the  liberal  construction  which 
the  Magistrates  had  put  upon  the  Statutes, 
but  have  uniformly  decided,  so  as  to  give 
them  yet  larger  scope.  That  they  have 
erred  then  in  such  company  as  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers  of  the  country, 
is  to  be  regarded  with  neither  wonder  nor 
blame.  But  the  Magistrates  have  had 
equal  countenance  from  the  names  of 
eminent  individuals,  some  of  them  the 
most  distinguished  that  this  land  can 
boast  of,  and  who,  upon  the  question  of 
relief  to  the  poor,  have  entertained  pro- 
jects more  liberal ;  nay,  I  will  say  more 
extravagant — more  absolutely  wild,  than 
any  that  the  most  liheral  Magistrates  of 
this  country  ever  contemplated.  What 
think  you,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  say  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Act,  but  of  the  measure  proposed 
in  1795  by  Mr.  Pitt — a  man  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  and 
well  acquainted,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, with  the  best  practical  policy  to  be 


pursued  regarding  it  ?  What  marvel  is  it 
to  find  country  justices  holding  that  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  be  made  comfort- 
able in  his  own  dwelling,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
introduced  a  Bill,  (happily  it  did  not  pass 
into  a  law),  for  legalizing  the  allowance 
system,  that  greatest  bane  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Poor-laws,  and  for  sanc- 
tioning the  principle  that  every  poor  man 
has  a  right  to  be  made  comfortable  in  his 
own  dwelling — himself  and  his  family — 
and  to  be  furnished  '*  with  a  cow,  or  a  pig, 
or  some  other  animal  yielding  profit,  (I 
cite  the  words  of  the  Act)  to  be  provided 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  child- 
ren ?  Assuredly  the  author  of  this  fa- 
mous project  was  not  much  more  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  than  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  Such  principles  as  Mr.  Pitt  thus 
plainly  held  on  the  subject,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  we  now  all  deplore. 
Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  doctrine  more 
frantic  in  principle  than  another,  or  less 
likely  to  prove  safe  in  its  appliances,  it 
must  be  this,  that  in  defiance  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  nature,  the  human  lawgiver 
should  decree,  that  all  poor  men  have  a 
right  to  live  comfortably,  assuming  to 
himself  the  power  of  making  every  one 
happy,  at  all  times — in  seasons  of  general 
weal  or  woe — and  proclaiming  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  Statute,  **  Henceforth  let 
human  misery  cease,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  be  at  ease  in  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales, 
and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed."  But 
it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  recollect,  that  these 
absurd  doctrines  were  not  entertained  by 
him  alone — he  shared  them  with  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Secure,  however, 
from  these  errors,  let  us  now  see  what  the 
true  principle  was  all  the  while,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Poor-laws,  as  at  present 
administered,  sin  against  that  principle 
or  obey  it.  First  of  all,  I  am  aware  that 
I  may  be  charged  with  stating  an  identical 
proposition  when  1,  state  to  your  Lordships 
the  fundamental  rule  which  ought  to  re- 
gulate both  the  legislature  and  those 
whom  it  intrusts  witb  the  Administration 
of  the  Poor- laws — namely,  that  men  should 
be  paid  according  to  the  work  they  do — 
that  men  should  be  employed  and  paid 
according  to  the  demand  for  their  labour, 
and  its  value  to  the  employer — that  they 
who  toil  should  not  live  worse  than  those 
who  are  idle — and  that  the  mere  idler  should 
not  run  away  with  that  portion  which  the 
industrious  workman  has  earned.    All  this 
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appears  about  as  self-evident  as  if  a  man 
wore  to  say  two  and  two  make  foor,  and 
not  foorteen.     Nevertheless,  this  is  the 
very  principle — identical  as  it  is—truism, 
idle  truism,  as  it  may  well  be  called — use- 
less and  superfluous  as  the  uttering  of  it 
may  seem  to  be — this  obvious  principle— 
this  self-evident  proposition — is  that  very 
principle  against  which  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor-laws  at  present  sins, 
— <;onstantly,  wilfully,  deliberately  sins. 
At  every  instant,  by  day  and  by  night, 
during  bad  weather,  and  during  good,  in 
famine  and  in  plenty,  in  peace,  and  in 
war,  is  this  principle  outraged,  advisedly, 
systematically,    unremittingly    outraged, 
without  change,  or  the  shadow  of  turning. 
But  it  is  said,  that  although  no  man  has  a 
right  to  food  which  he  does  not  earn,  and 
though  the  idler  has  no  right  to  make  his 
neighbour  work  for  him,  still  there  are 
times  when  the  rule  must  bend  to  neces- 
sity,  and  that  persons  in  sickness  or  in  old 
age,  or  in  impotence  of  body  or  mind, 
must  be  supported,  lest  they  perish  before 
our  face.    And  this  leads  me  to  the  sub- 
ject of  charity,  intimately  connected  with 
the  system  of  the  Poor-laws ;  for  that  the 
support  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  im- 
potent, should  be  left  to  private  charity, 
is,  in  the  view  of  many,  the  sounder  opin- 
ion.   I  incline  to  thinks  that  it  Is  the  safer 
course — that  it  is  better  for  him  who  re- 
ceives— blessing  him  more,  and  also  him 
who  gives.      But  into  this  question,   1 
need  not  now  enter,  for  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  present  argument; 
and  1  do  not  object  to  compulsory  provi- 
sion in  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned,  so 
it  be  subject  to  proper  regulation,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  abuses  it  is  much  exposed 
to.     But  1  must  observe,  even  upon  the 
subject  of  individual  charity--charily  not 
administered  by  the  State,  or  through  the 
hands  of  parish -officers — that  I  hold  this 
doctrine  undeniably  true.     That  species 
of  charity  is  the  least  safe  which  affords 
a  constant  fund,  known  by  the  community 
to  exist  for  charitable  purposes.     As  long 
as  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  is  noto- 
rious, whether  raised  by  the  compulsory 
provisions  of  the  law,  or  owing  its  origin 
and  support  to  the  warmth  of  men's  charit- 
able feelings,  its  existence  leads,  of  neces- 
sity, to  two  consequences,  pernicious  to 
all  parties,  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceiver, to  the  State  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
duals.    First,  it  can  hardly  avoid  being 
abused  from  the  kindly  feelings  of  those 


who  administer  it  (and  this  applies  to  a 
parish  fund  still  more  strictly,  for  it  is 
more  liable  to  abuse).  The  private  man- 
ager cannot  trust  his  own  feelings — the 
overseer  cannot  trust  his  own  feelings. 
Out  of  this  infirmity  of  our  nature,  abuses 
are  quite  certain  to  arise.  The  second 
consequence  is  this,  and  I  regard  it  as 
the  worst  evil — if  the  fund  is  known  to 
exist,  however  it  be  constituted,  whether 
by  voluntary  or  by  compulsory  subscrip- 
tion, the  poor  immediately  calculate  upon 
it,  and  become  less  provident,  forsaking 
every  habit  of  frugality,  taking  no  care  to 

f provide  against  the  ordinary  calamities  of 
ife,  or  the  inevitable  infirmities  of  old  age. 
They  no  longer  strive  for  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  children,  but  heedlessly, 
recklessly,  count  upon  that  fund,  out  of 
which,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in 
youth  or  in  age,  in  impotence  or  in  vigour, 
they  know  that  they  may  claim  the  means 
of  support;  and,  setting  the  pains  of  la- 
bour against  those  of  a  scanty  sustenance, 
they  prefer  idleness  and  a  bare  subsistence 
to  plenty  earned  by  toil.  Hence  men's 
minds  become  habituated  to  the  fatal  dis- 
connexion of  livelihood  and  labour,  and 
ceasing  to  rely  upon  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry for  support,  their  minds  become  de- 
based as  their  nabits  are  degraded.  Were 
I  not  afraid  of  troubling  your  Lordships 
with  a  discourse  wearing  too  much  of  a 
didactic  air,  I  could  easily  prove  that  this 
is  the  practical  result  of  the  too  extensive 
and  unreflecting  distribution  of  charity. 
I  will,  however,  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  one  remark  upon  this  matter.  I  am 
well  aware  that  1  am  speaking  on  the  un- 
popular side  of  the  subject;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  that  the  truth 
should  be  told.  The  safest,  and  perhaps 
the  only  perfect  charity  is  an  hospital  for 
accidents  or  violent  diseases,  because  no 
man  is  secure  against  such  calamities-^no 
man  can  calculate  upon,  or  provide  against 
them ;  and  we  may  always  be  sure,  that 
the  existence  of  such  an  hospita^F^ill  in  no 
way  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
patients.  Next  to  this,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
pensary is  the  safest;  but  I  pause  upon 
that  if  I  regard  the  rigour  of  the  principle, 
because  a  dispensary  may  be  liable  to  abuse, 
and  because,  strictly  speaking,  sickness  is 
a  thing  which  a  provident  man  should  look 
forward  to^  and  provide  against,  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  ills  of  life ;  still  I  do  not  go 
to  the  rigorous  extent  of  objecting  to  dis« 
pensaries.     But  when  I  come  to  hospitals 
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for  old  age^-at  old  age  is  before  all  men 
—418  every  man  is  every  day  approaching 
nearer  to  that  goal — all  prudent  men  of 
independent  spirit  will,  in  the  vigour  of 
their  days,  lay  by  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  when  age  shall  end  their  labour. 
Hospitals,  therefore,  for  the  support  of  old 
men  and  old  women,  may,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  regarded  as  injurious  in  their  effects 
upon  the  community.  Nevertheless,  their 
evil  tendency  may  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  good  they  do.  But  the  next  species 
of  charity  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  one 
which  sins  grievously  against  all  sound 
principle— I  mean  hospitals  for  children, 
whether  endowed  by  the  public,  or  by  the 
charity  of  individuals.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  orphan  hospitals,  are  mere 
evils ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  a  foundling 
hospital.  To  show  how  much  we  have 
improved  in  these  matters — ^how  much 
better  informed  we  have  become — how 
much  more  enlightened — how  much  less 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  feelings,  amiable 
in  themselves,  but  in  their  effects  mis* 
chievous,  unless  regulated  by  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  I  need  only  mention  that 
what  once  was  reckoned  the  great  orna- 
ment of  this  city — the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  Guildford-street— is  no  longer  a  Found* 
ling  Hospital  at  all ;  having,  by  the  rules 
in  force  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
never  received  one  single  foundling',  pro- 
perly so  called,  within  its  walls.  The 
same  improvement  was  effected  by  my 
right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Charles  Qrant) 
with  respect  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Dublin,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  Any  hospital  for  the  re* 
ception  of  foundlings  is  the  worst  of  chari- 
ties :  it  is  no  charity — it  is  a  public  nui- 
sance, and  ought  to  be  stripped  of  the  title 
of  charity,  and  put  down  as  an  outrage 
on  public  morals.  So  all  now  allow ;  but 
fifty  years  ago,  no  man  would  have  dared 
to  say  so.  Can  we  doubt  that  in  much 
less  than  half  a  century  more,  all  those 
other  prirAples  now  made  the  butt  of  low 
ignorant  abuse  will  be  the  admitted  guide 
and  belief  of  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity? If  such  as  I  have  stated  be  the 
rules  which  public  safety  prescribes  for 
regulating  even  voluntary  charities,  only 
see  how  the  Poor-laws  of  this  country  vio- 
late rules  a  thousand  times  more  applic- 
able to  the  raising  and  dispensing  of  a 
compulsory  provision!  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  wholly  disconnecting  the  ideas 


of  labour  and  its  reward  in  the  minds  of 
the  people — thev  have  encouraged  the 
idle  and  the  pronieate,  at  the  expense  of 
the  honest  and  industrious — they  have 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  peasant, 
and  made  him  the  creature  of  a  pernicious 
and  forced  charity, — they  have  given  him 
the  degradation  of  a  beggar,  without  the 
consolation  with  which  benevolence  soothes 
the  lot  of  mendicity.  Parish  allowance  is 
far  worse  than  any  dole  of  private  charity; 
because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  abused; 
because  it  is  more  certain  in  its  nature,--^ 
because  it  is  better  known — more  estab-. 
lished — because  it  approaches,  in  the  mind 
of  the  poor,  to  the  idea  of  a  right.  This 
terrible  system  has  led,  amongst  other 
evil  consequences,  to  the  Act  of  1796, 
which  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  their  own  houses ;  and  was^  in  fact,  the 
introduction  of  the  allowance  scheme — a 
scheme  which  provided  for  the  partial  pay- 
ment of  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates,  and 
which,  in  its  operation,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  worst  mischiefs  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
source.  The  allowance  system  had  its 
rise  in  the  scarcity  of  1795,  and  was  more 
widely  spread  by  the  subsequent  scarcity 
of  1800  and  1801,  since  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  has  been  perma« 
nently  adopted.  For  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision to  support  the  poor  who  are  able- 
bodied,  but  cannot  find,  or  are  not  very 
anxious  to  find  employment,  I  have  known 
only  two  excuses  ever  attempted,  and  to 
these  it  may  be  fit  that  I  should  now  very 
shortly  advert.  The  first  is  one  which  I 
remember  hearing  strenuously  urged  by 
one  or  two  very  worthy  friends  of  mine, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  maintained,  that  the  system  kept  up 
the  character  of  the  labourers,  prevented 
their  becoming  the  mere  beggars  of  alms, 
and  enabled  Uiem  to  receive  their  allow- 
ance with  the  erect  port  and  manly  aspect 
of  those  who  felt  they  were  claiming  their 
due  under  the  law.  Never,  surely,  was 
there  a  greater  delusion.  The  svstem  has 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  independent 
character  in  the  English  peasant.  It  is 
true,  that  he  comes  to  demand  his  allow- 
ance with  an  erect  port,  but  it  is  not  the 
bearing  of  independence ;  his  habits,  his 
feelings,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind,  the 
whole  current  of  his  thoughts,  are  changed. 
It  was  deemed  aforetime  a  shame  such  as 
no  man  could  bear,  to  be  dependent  upon 
parochial  aid  —  the  name  of  ^'pauper*' 
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earniDgf  y  to  maintain  the  constant  promo- 
ter! of  crima,  the  greatest  workers  of  mis* 
chief  in  the  country ;    men,  who,  when 
they  happen  not  to  be  the  ringleaders, 
are  the  ready  accomplices  and  followers  in 
every  depredation,  every  outrage  that  is 
perpetrated  in  their  neighbourhood.    But 
those  facts  are  not  confined  to  agricultural 
districts,   or  to  inland    places,  and   to 
lazy  rustics.    Look  to  the  haidy  sailor, 
who  never  used   to  know  what   danger 
was — look  to   the  very  boatmen  of  the 
Kentish  coast — they  who  formerly  would 
rush  to  a  wreck,  without  looking  to  the 
waves  any  more  than  to   the  reward — 
who  would  encounter  the  most  appalling 
perils  to  save  a  life,  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
they  would  dance  round  a  Maypole,  or  run  a 
cargo  of  smuggled  goods,  in  the  midst  of 
tempest  or  in  the  teeth  of  the  preventive  ser- 
vice, those  men,  who,  if  you  had  ever  said, 
in  former  times,"  Surely  you  do  not  mean 
to  launch  your  boat  at  this  tempestuous 
time  of  year  ?*'  would  answer  by  instinct, 
'<  Time  of  year  I — we  take  no  count  of 
seasons— by  our  boats  we  live:  from  the 
sea,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  we  must  seek 
our  sustenance ;  fair  weather,  or  foul,  our 
vessels  must  be  afloat,  else  how  could  we 
keep  our  families  from  the  parish  ?"    No 
such  answer  will  you  get  now.    The  same 
spirit  of  honest  and  daring  independence 
inflames  them  no  more.    "  We  have  12i. 
a-week  from  the  parish,''  say  the  Kentish 
sailors;  '^we  will  go  out  no  longer  in 
winter— we  will  wait  for  summer  and  fair 
weather— we  will  live  at  home  the  while, 
for  the  parish  fund  provides  us."    Com- 
ment, upon  such  facts,  is  superfluous. 
But  the  same  classes  now  assume,  that 
they  who  live  upon  the  parish  have  a  right 
not  only  to  work  as  little  as  the  inde- 
pendent labourer,  but  not  to  work  so  hard. 
They  have  in  many  places  distinctly  set 
up  this  claim ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
appeals  have  actually  been  made  by  the 
paupers  against  the  overseers,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  latter  had  attempted,  as 
they  say,  *^  a  thing  till  then  unknown  in 
these  parishes,  to  make  the  paupers  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  day  as 
the   independent  labourers,  who  receive 
no  parochial  assistance."  Tbe^^e  are  things 
which  almost  force  incredulity ;  but  when 
we  see  them  proved  by  evidence  which 
admits  of  no  doubt,  belief  is  extorted  from 
us.     The  next  general  fact  which  presents 
itself  to  our  view  is,  that  as  those  persons 
claim  a  right  to  work  less  than  they  who 


receive  no  parish  relief,  so  they  are  gene* 
rally  better  off,  and  in  many  instances, 
much  better  off,  than  the  independent 
labourer.  The  disproportion,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  gone 
so  far,  that  a  pauper  working  only  for  a 
limited  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  earns 
I6i.  a-week  of  the  parish  money,  whilst 
the  honest  labourer,  who  has  struggled  to 
keep  himself  independent  of  the  parish, 
has  not  been   enabled,    by  his  utmost 
exertion,  to  earn,  by  any  possible  means, 
more  than  12i.  a-week.    And  in  one  par- 
ish it  appears,  that  240  paupers,  who 
were  paid  exactly  the  same  wages  as  inde- 
pendent labourers,  were  dissatisfied,  be- 
cause they  were  required  to  work  the  same 
number  of  hours,  and  grumbled  because 
they  were  not  paid  more.    Nay,  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  grumbling— 
they  struck  work,  sought  the  overseer, 
and  almost  by  force  obtained  an  increase 
of  wages;  that  is  to  say,  they  compelled 
the  parish  to  give  them  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  wages  paid  to  inde- 
pendent workmen.    Then  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  the  parish  pauper  regards 
himself  independent  of  fair  weather  or 
foul,  of  bad  health  or  good,  of  the  full 
harvest  or  scanty  crop,  of  all  the  calamities 
to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  subject. 
Again  :  all  shame  of  begging  is  utterly 
banished^^the  pauper  glories  In  h*is  de- 
pendence— if,  indeed,  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  land  as  his  own,  and  Its  nominal 
proprietor  as  his  steward.     Nay,  instances 
are  to  be  found  of  the  shame  being,  by  a 
marvellous  perversion  of  feeling,  turned 
the  other  way ;  and  the  solitary  exception 
to  the  rule  of  parish  relief  under  which  a 
whole  hamlet  lived,  *'  being  shamed,"  as 
a  female  said,  "  out  of  her  singularity, 
and  forced  by  her  neighbours  to  take  the 
dole  like  themselves  1"    But,  for  all  this, 
I  do  not  blame  the  pauper ;  I  blame  the 
bad  law  and  its  worse   administration, 
which  have  made  him  a  worthless  member 
of  society.    The  law  of  nature  says,  that  a 
man  shall  support  his  child — that  the 
child  shall  support  his  aged  and  infirm 
parent — and    tnat    near    relations    shall 
succour  one  another  in  distress.     But  our 
law  speaks  another  langtiage,  saying  to 
the  parent,  "  Take  no  trouble  of  providing 
for  your  child," — ^to  the  child,  "  Under- 
take not  the  load  of  supporting  your  parent 
— throw  away  none  of  your  money  on  your 
unfortunate  brother  or  sister — all  these 
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duties  the  public  will  take  on  itself.''  It 
is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
disgusting  features  of  this  law,  that  it 
has  so  far  altered  the  nature  of  men. 
It  IS  now  a  common  thing  to  hear  the 
father  say,  "If  you  allow  me  only  so 
many  shillings  a-week  for  children,  I  will 
drive  them  from  my  doors,  and  deny  them 
the  shelter  of  my  roof;*'  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  the  child  say,  "  If  you  do 
not  allow  my  aged  mother  more^  I  shall 
take  her  out  of  my  house,  and  lay  her  in 
the  street,  or  at  the  overseer's  door."  I 
state  this  from  the  text  of  the  evidence, 
and,  horrible  as  it  appears,  I  cannot  refuse 
it  my  belief.  My  Lords,  those  who  framed 
the  Siatute  of  Elizabeth  were  not  adepts 
in  political  science — they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  principle  of  popu- 
lation— they  could  not  foresee  that  a 
Malthus  would  arise  to  enlighten  mankind 
upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill-under- 
stood, branch  of  science — they  knew  not 
the  true  principle  upon  which  to  frame  a 
preventive  checK,  or  favour  the  prudential 
check  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the 
people.  To  all  that,  they  were  blind ; — 
but  this  I  give  them  credit  for — this  they 
had  the  sagacity  to  foresee — that  they 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  wretchedness  and  vice  for  the  poor — 
of  a  system  which  would  entail  upon  them 
the  habitual  breach  of  the  first  and  most 
sacred  law  of  nature,  while  it  hardened 
the  heart  against  the  tenderest  sympathies, 
and  eradicated  every  humane  feeling  from 
the  human  bosom  ;— and  therefore  the 
same  Statute  of  Elizabeth  which  first  said, 
that  labour,  and  the  reward  of  labour, 
should  be  separated » the  same  Statute 
which  enacted  a  law  contrary  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  to  the  order 
of  nature — foreseeing  that  the  consequence 
would  be  to  estrange  the  natural  feelings 
of  the  parent  for  his  child,  and  of  the 
child  for  his  parent,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  human  legislation,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  declare,  by  a  positive  enact- 
ment, that  a  child  should  be  compelled, 
by  the  Statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  most 
powerful  feelings  of  nature — to  follow  the 
commands  of  the  law  implanted  in  every 
breast  by  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  to  support 
his  aged  and  infirm  parent !  If  we  survey 
the  consequences  of  all  this,  not  only  upon 
the  poor,  but  upon  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country,  and  upon  the  property  of 
the  country  itself,  we  find  that  they  are  to 


the  full  as  melancholy  as  any  other  of  the 
countless  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor-laws.  I  will 
not  say,  that  many  farms  have  been 
actually  abandoned — I  will  not  say,  that 
many  parishes  have  been  wholly  given  up 
to  waste  for  want  of  occupants  (I  know 
that  there  are  instances  of  farms  here  and 
there,  and  of  one  parish,  I  think  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  this  state),  but  I  will  not  say,  that  as 
yet  the  system  has  so  worked  as  to  lay 
waste  any  considerable  portion  of  territory. 
That  It  has  a  direct  and  a  necessary 
tendency  to  do  so-^that  unless  its  progress 
be  arrested,  it  must  go  on  till  it  gain  that 
point — that  ere  long  we  must  reach  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  towards  which  we 
are  hurrying  with  accelerated  rapidity — 
that  the  circumstance  of  one  parish  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  inevitably  and 
immediately  tends  to  lay  three  or  four 
others  waste,  and  that  this  devastation, 
gathering  strength  as  it  proceeds,  must 
needs  cover  the  land — of  these  facts,  no 
man,  who  consults  the  body  of  evidence 
before  your  Lordships,  can  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Stand  where  we  are, 
we  cannot.  I  might  say,  with  others 
whose  minds  are  fined  with  despair,  and 
the  dread  of  coming  events,  that  I  could 
be  content  never  to  have  things  better, 
so  I  were  assured,  that  they  would  never 
be  worse ;  but  this — even  this  wretched 
compromise  is  impossible,  with  the  fVightful 
scourge  that  is  ravaging  our  country. 
The  question  is — shall  we  retrace  our 
steps,  or  shall  we  be  pushed  forward,  and 
down  the  steep  we  stand  on,  by  the 
momentum  of  tnis  weight  which  we  have 
laid  upon  ourselves  ?  That  such  is  our 
position — that  such  is  the  course  we  are 
pursuing — that  such  is  the  gulf  towards 
which  we  are  hastening — no  man  living, 
gifted  with  an  ordinary  measure  of  sagacity, 
can  deny.  This,  then,  is  the  picture  of 
our  situation,  harsh  in  its  outline,  dismal 
in  its  colouring,  in  every  feature  sad  and 
awful  to  behold.  This  is  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  menacing  the  peace  of  society,  un- 
dermining the  safety  of  dominion,  and 
assailing  the  security  of  property,  which 
the  system,  as  now  administered,  exhibits 
to  the  eye.  In  this  it  is,  that  the  schemes 
of  man,  as  short-sighted  as  presumptuous, 
have  ended,  when  he  sought  to  reverse 
the  primal  curse,  under  which  he  eats  his 
bread  in  sorrow  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Our  Poor-law  said — "The  sweat  shall 
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trickle  down  that  brow  no  more  ;^  but  the 
residue  of  the  curse  it  has  not  reversed-* 
for  in  sorrow  he  shall  eat  it  still.    The 
dispensation  of  wrath,  which  appointed 
toil  for  the  penalty  of  transgression,  was 
tempered  with    the  mercy  which    shed 
countless  blessings  upon  industry — indus- 
try, that  sweetens  the  coarsest  morsel,  and 
aoftens  the  hardest  pillow ; — but  not  under 
the  Poor»law  1    Look  to  that  volume,  and 
you  will  find  the  pauper  tormented  with 
the  worst  ills  of  wealth — listless  and  un- 
settled—  wearing  away  the  hours,  rest- 
less and  half-awake,  and  sleepless  all  the 
niglit   that   closes  his    slumbering  day, 
-—needy,    yet    pampered  —  ill-fed,    yet 
irritable  and  nervous.    Oh !    monstrous 
progeny  of  this  unnatural  system,  which 
nas  matured,  in  the  squalid  recesses  of 
the  .workhouse,  the  worst  ills  that  haunt 
the  palace,   and  made   the  pauper  the 
victim  of  those  imaginary  maladies  which 
render  wealthy  idleness  less  happy  than 
laborious  poverty!     Industry,  the  safe- 
guard against  impure  desires — the  true 
preventive  of  crimes ; — but  not  under  the 
Poor-law  I      Look  at  that  volume,  the 
record  of  idleness,  and  her  sister  guilt, 
which  now  stalk  over  the  land.    Look  at 
the  calendar,  which  they  have  filled  to 
overflowing,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment of  our  jurisprudence,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  education.     Industry,  the  corner 
stone  of  property,  which  gives  it  all  its 
value,  and  makes  it  the  cement  of  society 
—but  not  under  the  Poor-law !  for  it  is 
deprived  of  its    rights  and  its  reward, 
finds  its  place  usurped  by  indolence,  and 
sees  wrong  and  violence  wear  the  garb, 
and  urging  the  claims  of  right;  so  that 
all  property  is  shaken  to  pieces,  and  the 
times  are  fast  approaching  when  it  shall 
be  no  more !     In  this  devastation,  but  one 
exception  remains,  in  those  seats  of  in- 
dustry, where  the  miracles  of  labour  and 
of  skill  have  established  the  great  triumph 
of  the  arts,  and  shed  unnumbered  bless- 
ings on  all  around ;    those  arts,   whose 
lineage  is  high — for  they  are  the  offspring 
of  science,  whose  progress  is  flourishing 
— for  they  are  the  parents  of   wealth. 
They  have,  indeed,  stayed  for  a  season 
in  the  districts  which  they  nourish  and 
adorn,  the  progress  of  the  overwhelming 
mischief:    but    long   even   they  cannot 
arrest  its  devastation,  and  this  last  pillar 
cannot  long  remain,  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  has  been  swept  away !     They 
cannot  stay  the  wide  wasting  ruin ;  but  | 


we  can,  and  we  must.    It  behoves  us  to 
make  a  stand  before  one  common  min  in- 
volves all,  and  tread  back  our  steps,  that 
we  may  escape  the  destruction  which  is 
on  the  wing,  and  hovering  around  our 
door.    Let  me  then  ask  your  Lordships' 
attention  for  a  moment  while  I  trace  more 
particularly  the  cause  of  the  mischiefs  of 
which  we  have  now  been  contemplating 
the  gloomy  picture.     I  shall  say  nothing 
at  present  of  repealing  the  Poor-law  itselt 
I  snail,  for  the  present,  assume  that  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth  cannot  now  be  dealt 
with.     I  shall  take  it  to  be  fixed  irrevoca- 
bly as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  will 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
impossible  now  to  reduce  things  again  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  previous, — I 
will  not  say  to  the  4drd,  but  to  the  5th 
of  Elizabeth.    Desirable  as  it  may  be  to 
place  the  system  on  a  better  footing,  and 
difiicult  as  it  is,  not  to  wish  for  some 
radical  change  which  may  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  calamities  we  are  suffering 
under,  I  yet  feel  that  this  is  most  difficult 
to  effect,  because  it  is  the  evil  of  all  bad 
laws  worse  administered,  that  we  must 
continue  to  bear  them,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which    may    spring    from    their 
sudden  repeal.    Much,  however,  may  be 
done  with  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  this  it  is,  that  practical  wisdom 
directs  us  to  apply  the  remedy.    The  se- 
parate and  opposite  jurisdictions  of  differ- 
ent magistrates,  overseers,  and  benches 
of  justices,  the  want  of  system  and  unity 
in  practice,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil; 
and  the  report  teems  with  instances  of  the 
mischiefs   which   have  flowed  from   this 
source.     When  you  look  at  a  district  in 
which  a  better  system  of  administration 
has  been  adopted,  and  contrast  it  with  one, 
— perhaps  the  very  next  parish, — where 
the   bad  course   has   been  pursued,  yoii 
would  hardly  think  that  you  were  looking 
at  two  parts  of  the  same  county,  or  even 
of  the  same  island,  so  different  are  the 
effects.     In  the  one  a  total  change  of  sys- 
tem has  been  effected — the  rates  have 
speedily  come  down,  at  first  to  one-half, 
and  afterwards  to  one-third — paupers  dis- 
appear,   and    industry  regains    its  just 
place;  while,  upon  crossing  a  brook,  you 
find  in  the  other  parish  a  swarm  of  sturdy 
beggars  depriving  the  honest  labourer  of 
his  hire,  and  the  rental  crumbling  down 
daily  and  hourly  into  die  poor's  box — 
always  filled,  and  always  empty.    Then, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  with  the  ex« 
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ample  before  their  eyes,  the  authorities  in 
the  latter  parish  persevere  iu  their  course? 
The  good  effects  of  a  rigid  abstinence  in 
administering  relief  have  been  strongly 
exemplified  in  Scotland,  and  yet  that  ex- 
perience has  been  quite  thrown  away 
upon  England.  In  Scotland,  down  to  a 
recent  period,  doubts  were  entertained 
by  lawyers,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
existed  any  right  of  compulsory  assess- 
ment for  the  poor.  It  is  now  agreed  that 
the  right  exists ;  and  the  English  and 
Scotch  laws  are  admitted  to  rest  generally 
upon  the  same  foundation.  The  admin- 
istration of  them,  however,  has  been  widely 
different  in  the  two  countries.  The 
Scotch — a  careful  and  provident  people — 
always  watchful  and  fearful  of  consequen- 
ces, kept  an  exceedingly  close  hand  upon 
the  managers  of  the  poor^s  fund,  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  ward  off  the 
necessity  of  assessments  —  reserving  so 
perilous  a  resort  for  times  of  emergency, 
such  as  in  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
the  years  1795  and  1800.  This  was  the 
most  rational  plan  that  could  be  pursued, 
for  it  prevented  the  introduction  of  regular 
and  habitual  relief,  and  the  setting  apart 
of  a  constant  fund  for  maintaining  the 
poor.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  act- 
ed upon  in  England,  but,  in  very  few, 
comparatively  ;  for  there  has  been  no 
unity  of  action — no  general  control ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  and  the 
success  of  the  right  practice  there,  has 
produced  no  considerable  amendment  of 
our  vicious  system.  Hence  I  infer  the 
necessity  of  a  central,  rigorous,  and  uni- 
form plan  of  administration.  And  here 
I  would  step  aside  for  one  instant  to  illus- 
trate this  observation  by  a  fact.  It  is 
generally  said,  "  How  can  you  do  better, 
or  act  more  safely,  than  by  leaving  to  the 
parties  interested  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs?"  Generally  speaking, 
I  am  willing  to  adopt  that  pnnciple,  and 
to  proceed  upon  it:  1  believe  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  most  sound ;  and,  moreover, 
1  am  disposed  to  think  that  its  applica- 
tion tends  exceedingly  to  promote  good 
government,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a 
meddling,  petty,  overdoing  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  experience  certainly  does 
show  that  it  is  not  universally  applicable; 
or  rather,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  cases 
where  the  concerns  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  managed  by  a  majority  of  their 
bodyi  and  not  each  man's  by  himself;  for 
Urtien  a  certain  leaven  of  men  get*  into  an 


assembly,  all  of  whom  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  common  concerns,  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  combination 
takes  place,  arising  from  sinister  and  in«> 
terested  views ;  and  that  this  junto,  by  its 
activity  and  intrigues,  baffles  the  general 
disposition  to  consult  the  common  interest, 
and  sets  it  at  nought.  I  happen  to  know 
an  instance  of  this,  and  I  will  mention  it 
to  your  Lordships,  by  way  of  illustration ; 
— it  was  given  in  evidence  before  the 
famous  Education  Committee  of  the  other 
House,  sixteen  years  ago.  In  two  of  the 
parishes  of  this  city,  there  were  several 
great  charities  supported  without  endow- 
ment, by  voluntary  subscription.  Mr. 
Baron  miley, — himself  a  large  con- 
tributor to  these,  as  he  is  to  all  benevo- 
lent institutions — proposed  to  establish  a 
rule,  that  no  tradesman  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  institutions  in 
question,  because  it  was  justly  appre- 
hended by  the  learned  Judge,  that  where 
such  persons  were  interested,  there  would 
be  no  very  rigorous  inquiry  into  the 
necessity  of  making  the  purchases,  and 
no  very  strict  audit  of  the  accounts. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposition  though  tend- 
ing to  save  the  funds,  and  therefore  re- 
quired by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
body  who  raised  those  funds,  was  reject- 
ed by  a  great  majority  of  the  Committee, 
who  were  themselves  contributors.  They 
said,  that  they  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  one  another  to  supply 
the  institution,  and  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  continue  the  practice.  The 
custom  of  another  charity  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  apparently  better — 
but  really  just  the  same.  There,  a  bye- 
law  was  in  force,  that  no  man  should  be 
employed  as  a  tradesman  to  the  charity 
while  he  was  upon  the  managing  com- 
mittee. But  this  check  was  defeated  by 
having  a  double  set  of  tradesmen,  who 
belonged  to  the  committee  in  alternate 
years,  and  were  employed  each  in  his 
turn  as  he  went  out  of  office.  I  believe  a 
proposal  was  made  to  correct  this  gross 
abuse;  but,  like  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Baron  Bailey,  it  was  rejected  by  the  sub- 
scribers, to  save  whose  money  it  was 
brought  forward.  Here,  then,  we  find 
men  in  the  disbursement  of  their  own 
funds,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  objects, 
determined  to  suffer,  with  their  eyes  open, 
abuses  which  daily  defraud  them,  and 
panisting  in  a  course  which  makes  it  un« 
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avoidable  that  their  pockets  should  be 
picked  before  their  eyes.  But  do  not 
facts  like  these  demonstrate  how  loog  a 
vicious  system  may  coDtinue  ip  any  vestry 
or  managing  committee  aninst  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  booy,  if  it  con- 
tributes to  the  advantage  of  a  few  ?  Does 
it  not  also  show  how  much  longer  a  bad 
system  may  prevail  in  any  vestry  or  parish, 
where  the  individuals  most  interested  have 
not  the  same  control  as  in  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, and  how  easily  the  most  flag- 
rant abuses  may  continue  to  receive  pro- 
tection from  those  they  injure,  before 
men's  eyes  are  opened — ay,  and  after  they 
have  been  opened?  Because  I  am  not 
DOW  speaking  of  a  few  ignorant  farmers, 
who,  by-the-by,  have  not  by  any  means 
so  strong  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  the 
landlords ;  but  of  more  enlightened  per- 
sons, and  of  bodies  less  open  to  abuse 
than  the  authorities  of  country  parishes. 
Surely  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  hamlet 
are  much  more  likely  to  keep  their  eyei 
shut  upon  such  subjects  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square.  Therefore, 
the  evils  of  a  scattered  and  varying  and 
uncertain  administration  of  these  laws,  it 
behoves  Parliament  above  all  things,  and 
before  all  thingSt  to  correct,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  authorities  able  well  and 
wisely  to  overlook  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  espenditure  it  occasions.  For 
this  object,  the  present  Bill  proposes  to 

rrovide  —precisely  upon  the  views  to  which 
haveshown  that  experience  guides  us.  The 
main  principle  of  the  measure  is  this — to 
leave  the  law,  generally  speaking,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  but  to  tread  back  our 
steps  as  far  as  we  can  towards  a  due  ad- 
ministration of  it;  and  having  once  brought 
things  nearer  to  their  position  in  some  par- 
ticular parishes  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  salutary  improvements 
effected,  and  to  their  state  generally  in 
Scotland,  then  to  take  such  steps  in  re- 
ference to  the  law  itself  as  shall  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  abuses.  I  have 
now  to  entreat  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  course  taken  in  constructing  the 
measure  before  you ;  but  I  wish,  in  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  to  take  notice  of 
an  objection  to  our  measure — an  objec- 
tion, however,  which  has  been  more  heard 
out«of-doors  than  within  the  walls  of  Par* 
liament.  I  allude  to  the  outcry  set  up 
against  the  Report,  as  a  thing  framed  by 
theorists  nod  YiiiooarieSf  and  to  sum  up  all 


in  one  word  of  vituperation,  by  political 
eoonomists.  That  is  tlie  grand  term  of  re- 
proach. As  if  only  theorists  and  visionaries 
could  be  students  and  professors  of  the  des- 
pised science  of  political  economy  1  Why, 
my  Lords,  some  of  the  most  eminent  prac- 
tical men  in  this  country— individuals  the 
most  celebrated,  not  as  rash  and  dream- 
ing speculators,  but  as  sober  statesmen- 
leaders  of  opposition — ministers  and  heads 
of  Cabinets — men  whose  names,  as  they 
were,  when  living,  ihe  designations  of  the 
parties  into  which  the  whole  country  was 
marshalled,  have  passed  after  death  into 
epithets  synonymous  with  practical  wisdom, 
among  their  followers — it  is  among  these 
men  that  I  should  look,  if  1  were  called 
upon  to  point  out  the  greatest  cultivators 
of  political  economy  that  have  flourished 
in  my  own  day.  Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  you  that  Adam  Smith^-another 
name  which  excites  a  sneer,  but  only 
among  the  grovelling  and  the  ignorant— i- 
thut  the  name  of  that  eminent  economist 
was  first  made  generally  known  through 
his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by 
Mr.  Pitt  referring  in  Parliament  to 
the  high  authority  of  his  immortal 
work?  Mr.  Pitt  was  distinguished 
by  his  study  of  political  economy,  though 
his  policy  did  not  always  proceed  upon 
its  soundest  principles,  and  when  he  would 
have  applied  them,  his  attempts  were  not 
always  attended  with  success.  Such  at 
least  is  my  opinion  now,  speaking  after 
the  event,  and  with  the  cheap  and  easy 
wisdom  which  experience  affords,  yet 
always  speaking  with  respect  for  that 
eminent  man's  science  and  talents,  which 
no  one,  how  rude  or  ignorant  soever,  will 
be  found  bold  enough  to  question.  I 
think  he  committed  mistakes — perhaps  in 
his  situation  I  might  have  fallen  into  the 
same  errors ;  but  was  Mr.  Pitt  a  dreamer 
— was  Mr,  Pitt  a  visionary  ?  Was  Mr, 
Canning,  who  also  professed  and  practised 
the  science  of  political  economy,  a  philo* 
sophist,  a  mere  speculator,  or  a  fantastical 
builder  of  ideal  systems?  My  Lords,  I 
have  heard  many  persons  object  to  Mr, 
Canning's  policy ;  I  did  so  myself  at  one 
period,  though  I  afterwards  co-operated 
with  him  when  his  views  were  liberal  and 
sound ;  but  neither  at  the  one  period  of 
his  political  life,  nor  at  the  other,  do  I 
recollect  ever  hearing  anybody  bold  or 
foolish  enough  to  designate  that  eminent 
man  as  a  visionary  or  a  theorist.  Then 
we  had  Mrt  HttskissoQ«-he|  tooy  a  politicil 
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economist,  and  indeed  profoundly  con- 
versant with  the  science ;  but  I  suppose 
he  was  no  practical  man, — I  suppose  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  financial,  nothing 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country 
—nothing  of  the  distribution  of  its  wealth 
—nothing  of  the  bearings  of  its  mercan- 
tile laws  and  fiscal  regulations  upon  her 
trade  and  manufactures.  I  verily  think, 
that  if  I  were  to  search  all  England  over, 
and  to  ransack  the  whole  volumes  of  our 
annals  at  any  period  for  the  name  of  a 
practical  statesman, — one  who  habitually 
discarded  theory  for  practice— one  who 
looked  to  every  theory  with  suspicion, 
and  adopted  only  those  doctrines  which 
were  grounded  upon  the  most  incontesti- 
ble  results  of  experience — a  pilot,  who, 
in  guiding  the  vessel  of  the  State,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  lead-line  ever  in  his  hand, 
and  ever  sounding  as  he  sailed — who 
never  suffered  her  to  stir  until  he  knew 
the  depth,  the  bottom,  a-head  and  all 
around,  and  left  no  current,  tide,  or  breeze 
out  of  his  account ; — if  I  were  to  name 
one  man  whom  I  have  known  or  heard  of, 
or  whom  history  has  recorded,  and  to 
whom  this  description  is  most  eminently 
applicable,  Mr.  Huskisson  is  the  name  I 
should  at  once  pronounce.  To  swell  the 
catalogue  with  other  bright  and  noble  in- 
stances, would  be  much  more  easy  than 
useful.  Thus  I  might  add  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  an  author  of  high  fame,  whose 
works  were  among  the  first  that  en- 
lightened us  on  the  subject  of  currency, 
and  fixed  the  principles  that  govern  this 
branch  of  science.  But  Mr.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton was  a  banker;  and  an  intelligent, 
skilful,  prosperous  banker.  And  it  is 
these  great  men — great  as  philosophers, 
but  better  known  as  men  of  business — 
the  Pitts,  the  Cannings,  the  Huskissons, 
the  Thorntons,  who,  with  Dr.  Smith  and 
afler  his  example,  entered  themselves  in 
the  school  of  the  Economists, — they  it  is, 
whom  I  am  fated  to  hear  derldfed  as 
visionaries  and  schemers.  But  I  have 
unawares  named  the  science  which  was 
cultivated  by  Quesnfti,  Turgot,  and  other 
illustrious  French  philosophers,  and  have 
thus  exposed  it  to  a  different  attack,  from 
ignorance  yet  more  gross  than  that  which 
denied  authority  to  the  names  of  the  Eng- 
lish statesmen  i  have  mentioned.  I  have 
referred  to  the  French  economists,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  they  have  been  derided 
w  republicans — very  little  to  my  astonish- 
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see  the  effects  of  ignorance — for  ignorance 
has  no  bounds.  Unhappily  science  has 
its  limits,  and  they  are  not  hard  to  reach ; 
but  ignorance  is  endless,  unconfined,  iin 
exhaustible^  ^^  ever  new  in  invention, 
though  all  its  productions  are  wretched 
and  worthless, — always  surprising  yon, 
though  mingling  pity  and  contempt  with 
wonderment :  and  never  is  it  more  daring 
in  its  inroads  upon  our  credulity — never 
is  it  more  strange  in  the  antic  feats  it  per- 
forms— never  more  curious  in  the  fantastic 
tricks  it  plays,  than  when  its  gambols  are 
performed  in  the  persons  of  men  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  or  who  would 
fain  be  so  attired,  and  who  really  are 
decked  habitually  in  presumption  that 
almost  passes  belief.  Why,  my  Lords, 
every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
French  Economists,  knows  full  well  that 
they  flourished  under  an  absolute  despot- 
ism,— that  they  were  the  great  friends  and 
the  firm  supporters  of  absolute  monarchy, 
— that  they  abhorred  liberty,  and  abhorred 
republicanism, — and  that  one  of  their 
errors,  in  my  opinion  the  most  fatal  they 
could  commit,  was  holding  the  doctrine, 
that  what  they  called  despotisme  legal,  in 
other  words,  an  absolute  monarchy,  was 
the  best  form  of  government :  accompany* 
ing  their  doctrine,  however,  with  thm 
reservation,  ''  If  you  have  a  good  king  at 
the  head  of  it ; ''  as  if  the  sole  use  of  all 
restraints  upon  power  was  not  founded 
on  the  risk  of  having  bad  rulers;  as  if  the 
absence  of  control  did  not,  while  man  is 
man,  ensure  a  succession  of  bad  monarchs. 
But  I  only  mention  this  to  show,  that 
whatever  charges  the  French  economists 
may  be  justly  exposed  to,  assuredly  love 
of  a  republic,  or  even  of  rational  liberty, 
is  not  of  the  number.  SucK  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  that  abject  ignorance  which 
would  give  certain  men,  and  the  sciences 
they  explore,  a  bad  name,  not  even  know- 
ing the  true  sense  of  the  words  it  takes 
upon  itself  to  use.  Far,  then,  from  being 
with  me  an  objection,  that  these  invalua- 
ble dissertations  and  statements  of  fact 
have  been  prepared  by  political  philoso- 
phers — that  all  this  mass  of  useful  evidence 
has  been  collected  by  them,  and  that 
many  propositions  have  been  made  by 
them,  some  of  which,  and  only  some, 
are  adopted  as  the  g^und-work  of  the 
present  measure, — I  derive  confidence 
from  the  reflection  that  it  is  so— that  we 
have  been  helped  by  political  economists, 
men  who  have  de?oted  tfaemwlrei  to  thQ 
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atttdy  of  that  useful  and  practical  science, 
and  with  them  I  cheerfiillv  expose  myself, 
and  not  only  with  them,  but  with  all  the 
illustrious  names  of  men  now  no  more, 
and  all  the  other   illustrious   men   that 
happily  still  remain,  and  whom,  for  that 
very  reason,  I  have  forborne  to  mention, 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  speculator,  and 
a  visionary,  and  a  theorist.      I  will  not 
deny,  however,  that  if  I  bad  perceived  in 
these  highly-gifted  persons,  the  tendency, 
sometimes  abused  m  men  of  science,  to 
ground  their  opinions  on  mere  reasoning, 
uncorrected  by  experience,  and  to  frame 
systems  with  a  view  to  fair   symmetry, 
rather  than  to  the  facts  now  before  us,  I 
should  then  have  exercised  my  judgment 
and  said,  *'  Those  proposals,  how  daintily 
and  ingeniously  soever  they  be  prepared, 
I  reject."     My  Lords,  we  have  picked  our 
way  slowly  and  carefully  through  facts 
and  documents ;  we  have  rejected  some- 
where about  one-half  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  a  portion  of  that 
half  being  precisely  the  part  most  import- 
ant in  the  eyes  of  the  men  from  whom 
they  proceeded :    we  thought  that,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  was  better  to 
postpone  them  at  all  events  for  the  pre- 
sent :  but  I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state, 
that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  been 
allowed  for  inquiry  and  consideration,  and 
when  this  measure  shall  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  ulterior  projects, 
they  will,  should  experience  warrant  their 
adoption,  receive  my  assent.    Let  us  next 
consider  for  one  moment  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  best  way  of  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-laws,  by  retracing  the 
steps  that  have  led  us  to  the  present  state 
of  things.     I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as 
clearly  following  from  what  I  have  stated, 
that  there  is  one  main  point,  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  which  cannot  be  denied — I 
mean  securing  such  a  degree  of  unity  of 
action  in  the  authorities  invested  with  the 
parochial  superintendence,  as  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  establishment  of  one 
central  power.     In  the  second  place,  I 
think  it  follows,  that  the  persons  in  whom 
this  control  shall  be  vested,  must  be  armed 
with    very    ample    discretionary    power. 
Next,  it  seems  clear  that  these  ought 
not  to  be  political  persons,  if  I  may  so 
speak, — that  they  should  be  members  of 
neither  House  of  Parliament, — men  be- 
longing to  no  party, — men  unconnected 
(politically  speaking)  with  the  administra- 
tion of  ptiblio  afiaini|  and  unmixed  with 


the  contesU  of  the  Sute.     If  I  sliould  be 
consulted  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals, 
I  will  only  say, — **  Show   me  a  person 
(and  I  think  I  know  that  person)  wboae 
opinions  on   party   matters  diffisr   moat 
widely  from  my  own,  and  if  be  be  a  man 
of  firm  mind,  of  extensive  experience  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Poor-laws,  of  con- 
ciliatory manners,  of  sound  discretion,— 
if  be  be  a  man  whom  I  can  trust  for  bis 
temper  (one  of  the  prime  requisites   in 
such  a  work),  and  that  man  I  prefer  before 
any  of  those  with  whom  I  most  agree  in 
politics ;  nay  more,  if  I  saw  two  persons 
sufficiently  gifted,  but  of  opposite  political 
opinions,  I  would  name  one  of  each  party, 
in  order  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public, — to  show  the  country  that, 
in  the  appointments,  there  is  no  favour, 
— ihat^  in  the  selection,   the  only  con- 
sideration has  been  qualifications  and  de- 
serts.     I    have  said  that  extensive  and 
effective  reform  in  the  administration  of 
these  laws  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
intrusting  large  discretionary  powers  to 
the  Commissioners.     Of  this   no  doubt 
can  exist;  and  a  very  slight  attention  to 
the  subject  will  convince  you  of  it.     The 
bad  practices  have  taken  such  root,  and 
spread  so  widely,  that  a  strong  hand  alone 
can  extirpate  them.     But  it  must  be  not 
only  strong — it  must  bo  ever  ready ;  in 
other  words,  all  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  men  intrusted ;  for  if  each 
time  a  step  should  be  taken,  either  going 
too  far,  or  going  in  the  wrong  direction, 
or  stopping  short  of  the  proper  point  and 
not  going  far  enough,  you  have  to  wait 
until    Parliament    is  assembled,   and    a 
Bill  brought  in  to  change  the  plan,  and 
a  new  Act  passed,  it  is  needless  to  remind 
you,  that  for  months  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  must  stand  still.     As  any  indi- 
vidual, on  such  a  subject,  will  be  exposed 
to  err,  so  may  Parliament,  in  any  measure 
of  detail  it  can  frame — ay,  and  fall  into 
serious  errors  too.    Good  Ood  !  who  shall 
say,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  the  lawgivers 
in  the  world  may  not  lead    them   into 
error,   upon    matters,   which   for  nearly 
three  centuries  have  baffled  the  wisest  of 
men  in  every  nation  ?  You  have  delegated 
to  the  Judges  powers  of  altering  from  day 
to  day  the  rules  of  pleading  and  of  prac« 
tice,  merely  because  you  distrusted  your 
own  foresight,   and  did  not  arrogate  to 
yourselves  the  power  of  being  beforehand 
as  wise  as  experience  could  make  you, 
AgaiO|  one  part  of  the  country  may  require 
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one  mode  of  freatment;  another  may  re- 
quire the  applicatioo  of  different  remedies ; 
agricultural  districts  wili  stand  in  need  of 
a  very  different  treatment  from  that  which 
must  be  employed  with  commercial  and 
manufacturing  places — nay,  the  circum- 
stances of  one  agricultural  parish  may  be 
so  entirely  different  from  those  of  another, 
even  of  one  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
to  render  the  same  course  of  management 
inapplicable  to  both.    The  point  we  are 
desirous  of  reaching,  it  is  true,  is  one  and 
the  same  for  all ;  the  state  of  things  we 
would  bring  all  back  to  is  the  same ;  but 
the  road  to  be  taken  towards  this  point  is 
necessarily  different  in  different  places ; 
for  each  may  have  deviated  from  the  right 
path  by  a  different  route,  and  by  a  differ- 
ent route  must  be  brought  back.     One 
uniform,  inflexible  rule,  prescribed  by  a 
statute,  can  therefore  never  be  applied  to 
these  various  cases ;  and  hence  the  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  by  a  discretionary 
power  lodged  somewhere,  that  the  hand 
which  works  may  feel  its  way,  and  vary 
its  course  according  to  the  facilities  or 
obstruction  it  may  encounter;    nay,  an 
arbitrary  discretion — to  use  a  word  which 
has  been  employed,  invidiously,  towards 
the  measure — and  arbitrary,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  must  be:  because  it  must  be 
both  ample  and  u  neon  fined,  in  order  that 
the  rules  for  its  exercise  may  not  paralyze 
its  movements.    My  Lords,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  such  powers  as  these  may  be 
designated   as    unconstitutional.      I    am 
aware  that  at  any  rate  they  are  in  one 
sense  novel,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  their 
being  wholly  novel,  and  altogether  without 
precedent,  I  utterly  deny.  They  are  novel, 
as  vested  in  one  Board,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  novel  in  themselves.     I  could 
take  the  first  fifty  local  Poor-acts  to  be 
found  in  the  index  to  the  Statutes,  and 
engage  to  show  you,  that  every  one  of 
those  Acts  contains  stronger,  more  drastic, 
more  rigorous,  more  arbitrary,  and  there- 
fore less  constitutional  powers,  than  any 
that  will  be  given  by  this  Bill  to  the  Cen- 
tral Board.    And  by  whom  are  the  powers 
which  these  local  Acts  confer  to  be  exer- 
cised,  and  in  what  circumstances,   and 
under  what  superintendence  and  control  ? 
Those  powers  are  given  to  the  very  men 
of  all  others   the  most   likely  to  abuse 
them,**men  self-elected,  unknown,  of  no 
weight,  and  of  narrow  mind ;  those  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  in  a  corner — in  the 
4ttrk«^Q0t  in  the  face  of  the  country*- 


with  no  one  to  watch,  to  revise,  to  control 
— they  are  to  be  wielded  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Legislature,  by  persons  not  remova- 
ble by  the   Grown,    accountable  to  no 
Secretary  of  State,  overlooked  and  checked 
by  no  King  in  Council,  as  this  Central 
Board  will  be — and  exercised  by  men  far 
too  small  to  be  perceptible  by  the  public 
eye,  therefore  far  removed  from  any  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion.     My  Lords,  can 
you  hesitate  one  moment,  when  you  have 
conferred  so  much  larger  and  more  dan- 
gerous powers  upon  irresponsible  bodies, 
to  vest  the  powers  of  this  Bill  in  such  a 
Board,  acting  upon  the  responsibility  of 
known  and  eminent  men,  and  fenced  round 
about  with  the  triple  guard  of  the  Crown, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  country  at  large  ? 
My  Lords  1  have  now  stated  the  principles 
upon  which  we  are  led  to  frame  this  great 
measure.     I  have  shown  from  the  direc- 
tion the  evil  has  taken,  and  the  manner 
of  its  operation,  how  we  are  led  to  these 
four     conclusions — the    necessity    of   a 
Central  Board — the  necessity  of  its  separa- 
tion  from  the  strife  of  political  affairs — 
the  necessity  of  vesting  in  it  powers  both 
large  and  discretionary — and  the  necessity 
of  its  exercising  those  powers  under  the 
inspection  of  the    Legislature,   and    the 
control   of    the    executive    Government. 
These  principles,  deduced  from  the  facts, 
and  dictated  by  our  sad  experience  of  the 
necessity,  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
system.    That  the  control  of  the  Crown 
may  be  more  constant  and  effectual,  the 
Commissioners  are  to  be  removable    at 
pleasure ;  they  are  to  report  all  orders  to 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  those  orders 
are  to  have  no  effect  for  forty  days  after 
this  communication,  during  which  period 
an  Order  in  Council  may  annul  them.     1 
entreat  such  of  your  Lordships  as  question 
the  safety  of  such  ample  power  as  the 
Board  must  have,  to  consider  how  strict 
a  control  is  thus  established  over  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  add  to  this  the  watchful  super- 
intendence of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  then  reflect  upon  the  constant  control 
of  public  opinion,  and  I  confidently  say 
that  the  requisite  powers  may  be  safely 
and    prudently    intrusted     to     the    new 
Board.     But  still  it  is  said,  that  they  are 
unconstitutional — still  it  is  said,  that  they 
are  as  novel  as  unwelcome  to  the  country. 
My  Lords,  if  this  be  a  great  step,— if  this 
be  an  extraordinary  enactment, — if  this  be 
an  unheard-of  measure  which  we  are  now 
discussing,— -supposing  I  admit  it  all— I 
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ask,  are  not  the  times  io  which  we  live,  in 
this  respect,  of  an  extraordinary  aspect  ? 
Is  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  legislate  one  that  has  often 
or  that  nas  ever  existed  before  ?  Is  not 
the  evil  we  are  pressed  down  by  unheard- 
of?  Is  the  existing  condition  of  our 
peasantry  and  oar  landowners  not  a 
noyelty  and  a  portentous  novelty, — ^the 
growth  of  very  late  times,  yet  daily  in- 
creasing, and  swelling  out  its  hideous 
form  ?  Many  Bills,  with  more  unconsti- 
tutional clauses,  have  I  seen  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  where  Boards  have  been 
constituted  of  irresponsible  men, — men 
endowed  with  great  powers,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  dark.  But  I  have  never  yet 
seen  times  like  these  in  which  I  now  bring 
forward  this  Bill.  We  live  in  times,  in- 
deed, very  different  from  those  that  are 
past,  when  a  Report  is  presented  to  us, 
founded  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men, farmers,  labourers,  and  parish  offi- 
cers,— of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen, — 
of  men  of  science  and  men  of  no  science 
at  all, — of  men  of  practical  knowledge, 
and  men  of  theoretical  principles,-— of  the 
dwellers  in  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country, — of  those  who  have  been 
constantly  in  vestries,— -of  those  who  have 
been  all  their  lives  occupied  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-laws,  as  Magis- 
trates, as  barristers,  or  as  Judges.  Talk 
of  unheard-of  measures,  and  of  unpre- 
cedented discretionary  powers,  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  you  have  all  this  hitherto 
unheard-of  — >  this  altogether  unprece- 
dented, consentaneous,  and  uncontra- 
dicted testimony,  borne  by  every  dif* 
ferent  kind  of  witnesses  in  every  class  and 
walk  of  life,  and  sanctioned  by  every 
variety  of  talent  and  argument  that  can 
be  found  in  all  kinds  of  minds  corro- 
borated by  all  those  whose  weight  of 
judgment  makes  them  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  principles,  and  whose  experience 
makes  them  the  most  competent  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  t  I  say,  my  Lords, 
you  not  only  may,  bdt  you  must  listen  to 
these  recommendations,  when  you  have 
the  best  judges  in  the  matters  of  opinion 
—and  the  best  witnesses  to  the  matter  of 
fact — all  in  one  voice  representing  to  you 
a  state  of  things,  which  has  made  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  honesty  and  knavery, 
change  places;  and  which  exposes  the 
property  of  the  community,  and  with  its 
property  every  law—every  inilitutioQ— > 


every  valuable  possesswn— every  precious 
right — ^to  the  ravages  of  that  remorseless 
pestilence,  before  whose  strides  you,  the 
guardians  of  the  social  happiness  of  those 
who  live  under  your  .protection,  have  be- 
held the  peasantry  of  England  abased  to 
a  pitch  which  I  am  at  once  afflicted  and 
ashamed  to  contemplate— which  I  shudder 
to  describe — and  which  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  of,  did  I  not  know  that  the  same 
hand  which  lays  it  bare  to  your  eyes,  and 
makes  its  naked  deformity  horrible  in 
your  sight,  will  be  enabled,  by  your 
assistance,  to  apply  to  the  foul  disease  a 
safe,  an  effectual  remedy;  restoring  to 
industry  its  due  reward,  and  visiting 
idleness  with  its  appropriate  punishment ; 
reinstating  property  in  security,  and  lifting 
up  once  more — Uod  be  praised  ! — the 
character  of  that  noble  English  peasantry 
to  the  proud  eminence,  where,  but  for 
the  Poor-laws,  it  would  still  have  shone 
untarnished,— -the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  the  glory  of  the  country  which  boasts 
it  as  its  brightest  ornament !  My  Lords, 
there  are  other  alterations  of  the  system, 
— many  and  important  alterations — intro- 
duced by  this  Bill ;  but  exhausted  as  your 
patience  must  be,  and  fatigued  as  I  am 
myself,  I  shall  not  think  of  entering  into 
them,  except  generally  and  briefly.  Out 
of  the  Poor-law  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — 
which  gave  every  man  a  title  to  claim  re- 
lief from  some  parish  or  other, — arose  the 
Law  of  Settlement.  My  earnest  hope  is, 
that  by  the  alterati6n  which  this  Bill  will 
produce  in  the  state  of  the  country,  we 
shall  find  that,  in  another  half  century,— 
or  it  may  be  at  a  much  earlier  period,— 
the  country  will  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  still  further  improve- 
ments than  those  which  are  now  contem- 
plated in  the  case  of  settlement.  This 
applies  particularly  to  one  branch  of  the 
subject, — namely,  birth-settlement,  -*  a 
point  which  the  Bill  avoids  and  makes  no 
change  in.  My  Lords,  I  own  that  I  could 
have  wished  to  make  some  alteration 
in  this  respect ;  but  I  have  great  hopes 
that  the  improved  administration  of  those 
laws  will  enable  us  to  introduce  some 
Amendments  with  regard  to  it.  I  know 
that,  if  they  were  propounded  at  present,  it 
would  be  said  to  be  taking  a  step  of  too 
extensive  a  nature  without  due  reflection 
and  preparation.  The  proposition  of 
making  the  place  of  birth  the  place 
of  settlement;  has  been  consioered 
aud   rejected  by  the  Home  pf  Com«« 
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moos  after  full  examination.  I  own 
that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  birth- 
settlement  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
or  rather  a  settlement  by  residence,  which 
is  in  all  respects  better.  Still  I  am  aware 
that  objections  may  be  urged  against  both, 
and  more  especially  a  settlement  by  birth 
alone ;  but  I  shall  be  perfectly  wining  to 
discuss  it  in  Committee,  although  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the 
alteration  at  the  present  time.  One  great 
defect  of  the  existing  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject— that  of  derivative  settlement  by 
parentage — is,  that  a  man  may  become 
chargeable  himself,  and  may  make  others 
chargeable,  upon  a  parish  which  has  no 
control  whatever  over  his  proceedings. 
Thus  stands  the  case : — suppose  I  am  a 
Westmoreland  pauper — as  I  certainly 
very  soon  may  be  if  the  present  system 
continues-— then  suppose  I  go  and  live  in 
Northamptonshire,  but  that  I  do  not  gain 
a  settlement  there, — suppose  I  make  an 
improvident  marriage,  and  have  as  many 
children,  as,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  at  any  time 
of  life ;  I  have,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twelve 
children,  that  issupposing  I  were  eighteen. 
Well,  suppose — as  is  very  often  the  case 
in  such  instances— that  the  wife  had  pecu- 
liar claims  upon  me  before  marriage,  I 
might  be  compelled  by  the  overseers  to 
contract  a  marriage  with  her.  This,  be  it 
recollected,  is  in  Northamptonshire.  Now 
those  churchwardens  in  Northamptonshire 
who  can  procure  and  almost  compel  the 
marriage,  and  those  landlords  in  North- 
amptonshire who  refuse  to  let  me  a  10/. 
tenement,  and  those  farmers  in  Northamp- 
tonshire who  refuse  me  a  hiring  by  the 
year,  but  allow  me  to  have  a  family  in  one 
of  their  smallest  cottages,  have  the  power 
to  suffer  or  to  forbid  me  gaining  a  settle- 
ment, but  have  no  interest  in  my  not 
gaining  one  among  them;  indeed,  they 
have  rather  a  direct  interest  the  other 
way,-^thev  have  a  direct  inducement  to 
increase  the  number  of  paupers,  who  are 
to  burthen  the  rates  of  the  Westmoreland 
parish,  while  the  Westmoreland  parish, 
which  has  the  interest  in  preventing  my 
having  a  family  in  a  Northamptonshire 
cottage,  has  no  power  whatever  to  impede 
that  event.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  place 
of  settlement  were  the  place  of  birth,  all 
this  contradiction  and  anomaly  would 
cease ;  for  if  my  children  gained  a  settle- 
iDoni  10  NortbamptOQshira  as  soon  ai  they 


were  born,  the  overseers  would  not  be  so 
very  anxious  for  my  contracting  a  marriage, 
nor  would  the  landlords  have  such  an 
interest  in  letting  me  have  a  cottage.  By 
the  present  law,  however,  these  induce- 
ments to  commit  what  is  a  great  injustice 
certainly  exist.  But  let  us  next  consider 
the  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  which 
is  struck  out  by  the  Bill.  1  think  this 
settlement  is  almost  universally  exploded, 
whether  by  theorists  or  by  practical  men, 
and  it  is  denounced  in  this  measure  as 
utterly  bad,  and  tending  directly  against 
every  principle  which  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  establish  for  our  guide.  One 
of  the  first  consequences  of  the  law  which 
gives  every  person  a  settlement  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  is  hired  and  serves  by 
the  year,  is  a  perpetual  attempt  to  evade 
the  law,  which,  from  its  tendency  to 
weaken  the  general  respect  that  ought  to 
be  felt  for  any  legislative  enactment,  is  in 
itself  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitu(*e ;  for 
no  lawgiver  should  wish  to  put  his  sub- 
jects in  a  constant  attempt  to  evade  any 
of  his  commands.  The  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth gives  a  settlement  to  every  one  who 
is  hired  and  serves  by  the  year;  but  it 
gives  no  settlement  to  one  who  is  hired 
for  360  days  instead  of  365.  This  is  a 
gross  evasion  of  the  Act,  and  vet  it  is  one 
which  takes  place  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  What  is  the  consequence 
of  the  evasion  ?  That  great  chicanery  and 
much  trickery  exist.  The  next  conse- 
quence is,  that  hostility  and  distrust  arise 
between  master  and  man,  the  man  at- 
tempting to  gain  a  settlement,  the  master 
endeavouring  to  fend  him  off ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  they  are  no  longer  on  the 
friendly  footing,  in  the  confidential  and 
kindly  habits  on  which  master  and  man 
ought  to  be  placed,  and  on  which  they 
stood  previous  to  the  years  1794  and 
1796.  This  evasion  of  the  Law  of  Settle* 
ment  began  to  be  generally  practised,  I 
think,  at  the  commencement  oi  the  French 
war,  and  it  gradually  led  to  the  discon* 
tinuance  of  that  laudable  custom  of  board* 
ing  farm  servants  in  the  House— ^  custom 
which  was  attended  with  the  very  best 
results,  both  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
labourers,  and  to  the  comforts  of  the  whole 
farm.  They  were  on  the  kindest  terms 
with  the  master ;  they  formed  part  of  the 
same  familv;  the  master  was  more  like 
the  head  of  a  patriarchal  family,  and  the 
labourers  were  like  bit  ohUdren;  they  wer^ 
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treated  as  such ;  they  dined  at  the  same 
table,  and  slept  under  the  same  roof;  and 
they  worked  together  io  the  same  field. 
I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  these 
habits ;  I  have  partaken  of  their  fare,  and 
better  no  one  could  desire  to  have  set 
before  him,  whose  appetites  were  unpam- 

Sered  and  un vitiated.  The  whole  house- 
old  lived  more  comfortably,  because  better 
cheer  could  be  afforded  where  so  many 
were  entertained  together.  There  was  a 
certain  degree  of  domestic  control  j  there 
was  the  parental  superintendence  exercised 
by  the  master  over  the  men,  and  there 
was  the  moral  sanction  of  the  matron  of 
the  family  over  her  maids.  The  master 
was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  men ; 
the  dame  of  the  women.  If  one  of  either 
sex  was  about  to  contract  an  improvident 
marriage,  their  advice  would  be  interposed. 
Although  they  never  heard  of  the  pru- 
dential check,  nor  knew  anything  of  po- 
litical economists  even  by  name,  yet,  as 
the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers  are 
only  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  common 
honesty,  the  farmer  and  his  good  wife 
would  set  before  the  young  folks,  the  im- 
prudence and  the  dishonesty  of  a  man 
contracting  a  marriage  before  he  could 
maintain  a  wife  and  children  ;  she  would 
tell  him  that  which  Mr.  Malthus  is  so 
much  abused  for  saying  at  all,  '*  Who 
would  ever  buy  more  horses  than  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for,  or  afford  to  keep? 
Then  why  should  you  marry  when  you 
have  scarcely  the  means  of  supporting 
yourself,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing 
into  the  world  a  number  of  miserable 
wretches  for  whom  you  have  no  bread  V 
I  will  ventute  to  say,  that  in  those  happier 
times,  bastardy  was  not  one-twentieth  part 
so  common  as  it  is  now.  Of  late  years, 
all  this  has  been  sadly  changed;  farm 
'  servants  are  hired  for  eleven  months  and 
a-half ;  thev  are  then  turned  out  of  the 
house  lest  they  should  obtain  a  settlement, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  spend 
half  the  time  before  they  are  hired  again 
at  the  ale-house,  to  which  they  never 
thought  of  going  before,  except  on  a 
merry-making  day,  once  in  several  months. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that 
the  habits  of  the  servants  have  become 
more  dissolute  from  constant  change  of 
place,  and  that  an  unfortunate  stimulus 
nas  been  given  to  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion by  &e  labourers  living  in  cottages. 
The  effect  of  this  interval  of  a  fortnight 

9r  three  weeks,  during  which  the  servants 


are  necessarily  out  of  all  places,  and 
running  about  to  fairs  and  markets,  has 
been  fatal  to  their  habits  and  their  morals. 
I  can  state  this,  my  Lords,  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation  ;  I  have  also 
heard  from  others  nnmerous  instances  in 
which  men  have  become  idle  and  dissolute 
by  being  turned  out  in  this  way.  But  if 
the  system  b  bad  for  the  men,  it  is  a  great 
deal  worse  for  the  female  servants;  for 
what  is  to  become  of  a  poor  girl  with  a 
father  and  mother  fifty  miles  off,  who  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  no  where  to  go  to,  but 
to  run  about  from  one  market  to  another  ? 
My  Lords,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  doubt,  that, 
during  that  fortnight,  she  has  every  chance 
of  losing  that  character^  and  of  becoming 
a  yery  different  person  from  what  she  was 
before.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  I  ex- 
ceedingly rejoice  in  the  provision  of  the 
Bill  which  abolishes  this  settlement  by 
hiring  altogether.  The  abolition  of  the 
settlement  by  apprenticeship  is  also  a 
salutary  provision,  but  it  is  not  so  important 
as  getting  rid  of  the  settlement  by  hiring. 
It  is  an  improvement  certainly,  because 
the  present  law  gives  rise  to  much  litiga- 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  set  any  great  store  by 
it.  All  the  other  modes  of  acquiring  a 
settlement  remain  as  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  that  arising  from  the  hiring 
of  a  10/.  tenement,  upon  which  an  ad- 
ditional check  is  imposed,  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  taxes  during  a  year. 
Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
and  which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly 
stated,  appear  to  be  well  recommended. 
The  only  remaining  part  of  the  subject, 
to  which  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention,  is  the  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Bastardy-laws.  I  confess 
that  1  think  this  a  bold  measure  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  consider  it  a  great  and 
unquestionable  improvement.  The  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  throws  it  upon  the  man 
to  avoid  the  offence,  and  not  upon  the 
woman ;  it  leaves  the  woman  with  little 
or  no  inducement  (so  far  as  law  is  con- 
cerned) to  preserve  her  chastity,  and  it 
relies  wholly  on  the  effect  of  burthens  cast 
on  the  men,  as  if  it  looked  to  them  alone 
for  avoiding  the  offence.  I  must,  how- 
ever, go  a  step  further.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  present  law  raises  up  a  motive  in  the 
breast  of  the  woman  rather  to  yield  than 
to  resist.  I  much  fear,  it  co-operates  with 
the  frailty  of  the  sex ;  I  fear  that  the  ae* 
ducer  of  the  woman^the  mao  who  is  laying 
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aiege  to  her  virtue — ^who  has  always  one 
ally  in  the  garrison  ready  to  beat  a  parley 
— ^ber  own  passions — finds  another  ally 
provided  for  him  by  the  law,  and  ready 
to  counsel  a  surrender — that  ally  is — not 
her  passions,  but  her  reason — her  calcu- 
lation of  interest.  From  the  provisions 
of  the  law  comes  the  suggestion — "  The 
law  is  in  my  favour ;  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I  can  make  him  marry  me 
— I  will  hold  that  over  his  head — ^I  am 
doing  that  which  I  know  to  be  wrong  in 
itself,  but  1  am  doing  that  which  1  do  not 
think  will  be  wrong  if  marriage  follows." 
Thus  thoughts  are  engendered  in  the 
breast,  still  more  dangerous  to  female 
virtue  than  all  that  the  passions  can  excite, 
and  all  that  speculations  of  interest  can 
add  to  the  force  of  the  passions.  At  the 
critical  moment,  when  those  passions  are 
strong,  and  themselves  ready  to  overpower 
the  judgment,  the  law  first  brings  over  the 
reason  itself  to  their  side,  making  it  her 
interest  to  yield,  and  then  furnishes  a 
soporific  to  lull  the  conscience,  by  engen- 
dering a  mistaken  feeling  of  perverted 
morality,  and  enabling  her  to  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  marriage  shall  cover 
her  fault.  She  pursues  her  calculations — 
she  gratifies  her  passions — she  is  induced 
by  false  notions  of  virtue  and  honour  to 
hear  the  voice  of  her  seducer.  No  wonder 
that  the  citadel  is  surrendered.  This,  my 
Lords,  is  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bastardy-laws.  1  will  describe  this  conflict 
of  passion  and  calculation,  and  interest 
and  honour,  against  female  virtue,  no 
further.  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  upon  the  subject,  when  I 
remind  your  Lordships,  that  the  change 
now  propounded  is  formed  on  precisely 
the  same  principles  on  which  you  legislate 
every  day  for  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  cases  of  conjugal  infidelity 
that  come  before  you.  How  often  have 
we  heard  it  argued,  that  the  husband  and 
the  wife  should  be  put  upon  a  par — that 
the  wife  should  have  the  same  right  to 
divorce  the  husband,  as  the  husband  now 
has  to  divorce  the  wife — and  that  the 
Scottish  and  the  Civil-law  should  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  for  the  better 
protection  of  female  happiness  and  female 
honour!  ''No,"  your  Lordships  have 
always  answered ;  and  I  have  always 
answered  with  you,  '*  No ;  we  will  trust 
the  keeping  of  a  woman's  virtue  to  herself; 
to  her  we  will  apply  the  threats  which 
may  deter  from  crime ;  to  her  apply  the 


dissuasives  which  may  prevent  her  guilt* 
If  she  is  afraid  to  yield,  if  you  make  it  her 
interest  not  to  yield,  the  seducer  may  beat 
at  the  door  in  vain :  his  object  will  be 
frustrated ;  yours,  and  what  should  be 
hers,  will  be  gained."  Let  this  principle 
be  applied  to  the  Law  of  Bastardy — let 
the  woman  be  deprived  of  the  advantage 
which  she  possesses  at  present — let  the 
disadvantage  be  placed  on  her  side — let 
the  man  have  less  chance  of  seducing  her 
from  the  paths  of  virtue — let  her  be  de- 
prived of  an  interest  in  her  own  undoing, 
and  a  palliative  to  her  feelings  if  undone 
— and  you  will  effect  a  great,  and  a  most 
desirable  improvement  in  the  morals  and 
the  happiness  of  the  poor.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  have  now  gone  through  all  the 
points  of  this  great  and  important  measure, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  call  for  ex- 
planation. I  have  detained  you,  I  am 
afraid,  at  much  too  great  length,  certainly 
at  much  greater  length  than  I  intended 
when  I  rose  to  speak.  I  can  safely  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  if  I  have  intruded  un- 
reasonably on  your  time,  it  has  not  been 
occasioned  by  the  attractions  which  any 
part  of  this  painful  and  thorny  subject 
presents :  it  has  not  been  from  any  delight 
I  have  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  scenes 
creditable  to  no  party,  neither  to  our 
ancestors  who  made  the  laws,  nor  to  their 
sons  who  executed  them,  nor  to  succeeding 
generations  of  lawgivers,  who  have,  instead 
of  attempting  to  improve  them,  done  all 
they  could  to  make  bad  worse.  It  has 
been  owing  to  no  gratification  which  I 
have  experienced  iu  dwelling  upon  events, 
and  in  looking  on  scenes  revolting  to  me 
as  an  Englishman  and  a  man.  It  has  been 
from  a  conscientious  sense  of  public  duty 
that  I  have  unfolded  to  you  a  picture  as 
dark  and  repulsive,  as  it  is  but  too  faith- 
fully pourtrayed.  This  sense  of  duty  alone 
has  subdued  those  feelings  which  origi- 
nally alienated  me  from  the  task,  and 
made  me  feel  more  relieved  than  I  ever 
felt  before  in  my  life,  when  my  noble 
friend,  lately  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  this  important  and  diflficult 
subject  before  you.  My  Lords,  I  have 
borne  a  part  in  this  great  question  since  I 
first  entered  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
— having,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 
especially,  originated  what  measures  I 
could  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Poor- 
laws — having,  in  1831,  the  instant  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  present  Adminis- 
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tration,  tarned  my  inild  to  tbis  great  ques- 
tion, from  which  I  was  diverted  only  by  a 
measure  of  overwhelming  interest,  and 
absorbing  all  other  considerations-*-!  mean 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1 832,  the  Commis- 
sion issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  which, 
of  course,  prevented  my  continuing  roy 
efforts  until  its  Reports  had  been  received, 
and  which  necessarily  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  bring  the  question  under  the 
view  of  Parliament  at  any  earlier  period. 
My  Lords,  these  are  the  circumstances  which 
have  connected  me  with  this  mighty 
question ;  and  prescribed  to  me  the  duty 
of  rendering  mv  feeble  assistance  towards 
bringing  it  before  your  Lordships.  My 
mind  acquits  me,  I  can  assure  you,  of 
any  sinister  motive  in  taking  the  part  I  am 
now  taking :  it  acquits  me,  above  all,  of 
any  desire  to  court,  either  for  me,  or  for 
mine,  or  for  those  with  whom  I  am  nearly 
and  dearly  connected  in  office,  any  portion 
of  popular  feeling.  My  Lords,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  reflect  that  we  have  no  obloquy 
to  apprehend  from  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  community.  We  have  only 
to  incur  the  hazard  of  misconception  in 
some  quarters,  of  misrepresentation  in 
others,  of  false  direction  of  right  feelings, 
and  of  exaggerated  views  of  things  little 
understood,  or  it  may  be  of  malignity 
worse  than  ignorance.  My  Lords,  we 
have  set  before  ourselves  no  possibility  of 
any  advantage  as  a  Government,  or  as  a 
party,  except  the  inestimable  satisfaction 
of  coming  before  our  country,  and  chal- 
lenging from  all  parties  in  the  State  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  Ministers  who 
manfully  take  their  own  course,  who  look 
neither  to  the  right  hand,  neither  to  the 
left ;  who  discharge  what  they  feel  to  be 
their  duty,  regardless  alike  of  whom  they 
may  irritate  or  whom  they  may  alarm; 
and  who  hold  up  in  their  hands  the  result 
of  their  best  efforts  to  serve  the  community, 
that  has  hitherto  cordially  and  affection- 
atfily,  and  I  may  almost  say  unanimously, 
placed  iropHcit  confidence  in  them :  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  show  this  great 
and  honest  people,  that  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  subjects,  tlicy  will  consult  only  its  best 
interests  and  its  real  welfare,  hoping  for 
no  other  reward  than  an  approving  con- 
science, and  the  judicious  verdict  of  the 
enlightened,  the  rational,  and  the  honest 
part  of  mankind.  I  move  your  Lord- 
ships, that  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 
Lord  Wynford  said,  that  if  the  Bill  were 


calculated  to  produce  to  the  countrv  all 
the  good  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  introduced  it  that  night  to  the  consi- 
deration of  their  Lordships  had  described 
as  likely  to  result  from  it,  that  good  would 
in  no  way  be  diminished  by  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  until  the  next 
Session.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
taken  two  months  to  consider  this  Bill,  and 
it  was  asking  rather  too  much  that  at  this 
late  period  of  the  Session  it  should  be  hur- 
ried through  their  Lordships'  House  with- 
out that  due  consideration  which  so  im- 
Krtant  a  measure  demanded.  If  evils 
d  arisen  from  the  present  state  of  the 
Poor-laws,  or  the  mal-ad ministration  of 
them,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
stated,  those  evils  were  not  likely  to  be 
remedied  by  the  hasty  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  Indeed,  he  considered  it  im- 
possible that  this  Bill  could  now  bepassed, 
and  their  Lordships  pay  to  it  that  attention 
which  its  importance  required.  No  pos- 
sible disadvantage  could  arise  from  post- 
poning it  to  the  next  Session,  because  it 
would  even  then  take  effect,  if  early  passed 
into  a  law,  as  soon  as  it  was  intended  it 
should,  if  passed  this  Session.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  object  in  thus 
hurrying  It  throueh  their  Lordships' 
House.  What  would  the  country  think 
and  say  of  the  attention  and  consideratioQ 
that  their  Lordships  g^ve  to  momentous 
subjects  of  legislation,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  House  of  Commons  took  two 
months  to  consider  this  Bill,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  disposed  of  it  without  the  possi- 
bility of  considering  it  at  all  with  the  ne- 
cessary attention  ?  Were  their  Lordships 
to  take  this  Bill  solely  on  the  credit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  They  must  do  so, 
if  they  adopted  it  in  this  hasty  manner^ 
for  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  time 
to  give  it  proper  attention.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  assumed,  that  all  the 
evils  he  had  described,  which  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  interests  of  the  country 
laboured  under,  proceeded  from  the  Poor- 
laws,  and  the  mode  of  administering  them. 
*'  Bad  laws  worse  administered*' was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  expression  of  his  noble  friend ; 
and  thus  was  disposed  of  what  for  ages 
had  been  considered  as  the  honour  of  the 
country.  His  noble  friend's  assertion, 
however,  was  founded  on  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  question.  A  large  number  of 
the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined  on 
the  subject  had  assigned  other  causes  for 
the  evils  that  had  been  described.    Many 
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said,  that  the  PooNlaws  had  very  little  to 
do  with  those  evils.    There  were  many 
circumstances  besides  the  Poor-laws  which 
led  to  that  state  of  the  country  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  so  eloquently 
described.  The  alteration  in  the  currency, 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  and,  what 
was  still  more,  the  threats  that  were  so 
continually    held    out    of   alteration    in 
those    laws,    which     prevented     farmers 
from    embarking    capital    to    an    extent 
that  they   otherwise  would,   had   contri- 
buted to  impoverish  the  landowners,  and 
deprive    the    labourers    of   employment 
With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Poor-laws 
on  the  comforts  of  the  labourer,  if  the  evi- 
dence  taken  before    the    Commissioners 
were  properly  attended  to,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  poor  were  better  off  now  than 
they  had  been  for  some  years ;  and  as  to 
there  being  large  numbers  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  would  ask  was  there  anything  in 
this  Bill  that  was  in  the  least  degree  cal- 
culated to  give  them  employment,  or  that 
had  in  view  any  such  object  ?     If  there  ex- 
isted that  state  of  vicious  idleness  through- 
out the  labouring  classes  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  described,  this  did 
not  proceed  from  the  operation   of  the 
Poor*  laws,  but  from  the  distress  of  the 
farmers,  who  were  not  able  to  pav  and 
employ  labourers  as  they  did  in  former 
ana  better  times.     He  had  great  respect 
for  many  of  the  persons  of  whom  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  spoken  as  political 
economists,  and  he  would  not  go   the 
length  of  saying  that  this  science,  as  it 
was  called,  of  political  economy  had  pro- 
duced the  evils  complained  of;  but  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  those  evils.     On  reading  the  Report 
of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  there  would 
be  found  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  ills  by  which  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  beset,  without 
referring  them  to  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-laws.    It  was  there  clearly  shown, 
that  the  Idnd  itself  did  not  now  produce 
by  one*fourth  as  miich  as  it  did  some  years 
ago,  and  this  fact  must  necessarily  reduce 
in   proportion  the  demand    for    labour. 
His  wonder  was,  under  all  circumstances, 
that  the  poor  were  so  well  off  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  and.  to  make  them  so  the 
*  Magistrates  throughout  the  country  must 
have    performed    their  duties   well.     In 
his  mind,  it  was  quite  idle  to  say,  that 
the  Poor-laws  had  produced  the  state  of 
things  so  much  complained  of.     He  be- 


lieved the  Poor-laws  had  little  to  do  with 
the  matter.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  charged  the  increase  of  the  popula* 
tion  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
price  of  labour  on  the  Poor-laws ;  but  how 
could  he  sustain  this  position  ?     Look  at 
Ireland.      There  were  no  Poor-laws  in 
that  country ;  and  would  any  man  say, 
that  there  was  not  a  vast  increase  of  the 
population  there?      The  population  of 
that  country  were  in  such  a  wretched  and 
abject  state  of  misery  that  it  would  be 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  amend  the 
state  of  the  labouring  population  in  this 
country  until  something  was  done  to  keep 
the  Irish  labourers  at  home,*  and  prevent 
them  coming  over  here  to  overstock  the 
labour  market,  and  while  they  were  in  their 
present  condition,  nothing  but  a  wall  of 
brass  would  keep  them  out.     It  was  well 
known,  that  the  Irish  labourers  had  already 
driven  our  own  labourers  from  the  towns, 
for  here  almost  all  the  work  was  done  by 
Irish  labourers.     Was  the  present  Bill,  he 
would  ask,  calculated  to  remedy  this  evil  ? 
Was  it  calculated  to  give  employment  to 
the  unemployed  ?    And  if  it  was  not,  it 
was  only  practising  a  delusion  to  send  it 
forth  as  a  measure  calculated  to  afford  re- 
lief to  the  labouring  classes.    Then,  as  to 
the  **  allowance"  system,  would  that  be 
checked  by  this  measure  ?    He  was  sure  it 
would  not,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  themselves  believed 
that  it  would,  or  if  they  did,  what  did  they 
mean  by  the  49th  clause,  which  gave  to 
the  Commissioners  a  discretionary  power 
of  granting  allowances  in  certain  cases  ? 
He  did  not  approve  giving  to  the  Central 
Board  the  powers  that  were  now  Tested  in 
the  Magistrates,  and  which  it  was  well 
known  these  Magistrates  exercised  with 
a  most  beneficial  effect  for  the  comforts 
of  the  poor.    The  fact  was,  that  wages 
were  too  low  in  this  country,  and  that 
evil  the  Bill  would  not  remedy.    Suppose 
wages  were  to  continue  at  the  present  low 
rate, — namely,  Ss.  a-week,  how  could  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  a  parcel  of  children 
support  himself  on  such  a  sum,  without 
some  aid  from  the  parish  funds,  which  the 
Magistrates  always  judiciously  afforded? 
Why,  the  rent  of  his  cottage  alone  would 
require  almost  his  weekly  wages,  and  the 
law  of  nature  would  always  supersede  the 
law  of  the  land.      Some  support  must 
always  be  given  to  the  distressed  labourer 
from  the  parish  funds,  when  his  own  la- 
bour would  not  enable  him  to  sustain 
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himielf.    The  noble  and  learned   Lord 
had  spoken  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  hia  views  of 
the  Poor-law  system.     The  Bill  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  introduced  on  the  subject 
was  a  much  better  Bill  than   this.     He 
knew  that  Bill,  and  be  knew,  though  in 
some  measure  defective,  that  it  was  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  present  Bill.     Mr. 
Pitt's  Bill  went  to  provide,  that  certain 
allowances  should  be  made  to  those  of 
the  labouring  classes,  even  while  in  em- 
ployment, whose  wages  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  these 
allowances  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  that  the  person  re- 
quiring relief  might  have.     This  was  the 
proper  principle  on  which  to  afford  relief 
to  have  it  directly  sanctioned  and  appor* 
tioned  by  the  law.    The  benefits  arising 
from  large  families,  Mr.  Pitt  looked  upon 
as  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
country ;  but  it  had  happened  since  Mr. 
Pitt's  time,  that  this  benefit  had  been 
showered  upon  us,  and  the  difficulty  now 
was,  how  to  dispose  of  them.     It  was 
clear,  that  if  the  farmers  could  not  pay 
their  labourers  sufficient  wages  to  support 
tbem,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  labour- 
ers must  derive  support  from  the  rates. 
The  noUe  and  learned  Lord  had  admitted 
that  the  Magistrates  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  done  their  duty  generally.     He 
(Lord  Wynford)  did  not  want  the  author- 
ity of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  sa- 
tisfy him,  that  the  Magistrates  had  done 
their  duty.    He  had  had  good  opportunity 
of  knowing,  that  they  had  always  done 
their  duty.     He  would  not  say,  that  there 
might  not  be  some  particular  instances 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Magistrates 
when  they  had  perhaps  gone  beyond  the 
law ;  but  he  was  sure  those  instances  were 
very  rare.     The  complaint  made  against 
Magistrates  was,  that  they  were  too  lavish 
in  giving  the  money  out  of  their  own 
pockets  to  relieve  the  poor ;  that  in  fact, 
they  were  too  liberal  of  what  they  them- 
selves had  to  pay  their  share  of.     Now,  if 
indeed  they  had  been  too  niggardly  to- 
wards the  poor,  there  might  be  just  grounds 
for  complaint ;  but  this  was  not  the- case. 
In  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country  where 
employment  conld  not  be  had,  there  must 
always  be  a  large  portion  of  the  labourers 
out  of  employ,    and    the  wages  much 
reduced .    1  n  this  case  what  was  to  become 
of  those  poor  people  if  the  Magistrates 
did  not  act  upon  that  liberal  feeling  by 
which  they  were  always  influenced  ?  Much 


had  been  said  in  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
isting Poor-laws.      Now,  he  had  never 
heard  any  fault  found  with  any  part  of 
those  laws,  except  the  Statute  of  Charles 
2nd.    This  had  been  complained  of  by 
Adam  Smith ;  but  he  had  never  heard  any 
complaint  made  against  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  this  Statute  went  to  establish  the 
best  principle  upon  which  Poor-laws  could 
be  founded — namely,  that  they  should  go 
to  relieve  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  those 
who,  having  contributed  by  their  labour 
to   the  wealth  of  the  country,  were    no 
longer  able  to  earn  a  support  for  them- 
selves.    This  was  the  genuine  principle  of 
charity  and  mercy,  on  which  all  such  laws 
should  rest.    He  hoped  this  country  would 
never  exist  without  a  system  of  Poor-laws 
like  this,  but  care  should  always  be  taken 
that  those  laws  should  not  be  abused.     In 
this  land  of  liberty,  a  man  had  a  right  to 
the  means  of  support  by  his  own  labour, 
and  it  would  no  longer  deserve  the  name 
of  a  land  of  freedom,  if  any  part  of  its 
labouring    population    were   denied    the 
means  of  proper  support.     But,  even  sup- 
posing, that  individual    Magistrates  had 
sometimes  done  wrong,  did  that  fact  ren- 
der all  this  complicated  machinerv  neces- 
sary?    He  thought  not,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  fully  believed,  that  the  Coromis* 
sioners  had  been  imposed  upon  in  the  in- 
formation that  was  furnished  them.     He 
was  persuaded  that  few,  if  any,  cases  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates, 
could  be  adduced ;  but,  even  admitting 
that  such  cases  could  be  found,  might  not 
such  abuses  be  easily  remedied  without 
resorting  to  a  measure  of  this  description  ? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  they  were  to  say, 
that  the  poor  roan  should  only  be  entitled 
to  parochial  relief  when  he  became  impo- 
tent from  age  or  other  circumstances,  and 
that  the  able-bodied  man  should  labour,  if 
work  could  be  provided  for  him,  would 
they  not  by  such  means  remedy  the  defects 
in   the  present  system?     He   was  quite 
sure,  that  if  no  item  were  allowed  in  an 
overseer's  account,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Petty  Sessions,  much  that  was  objec- 
tionable m  the  present  mode  of  disbursing 
the  parish  funds  would  be  removed ;  and, 
if  so,  they  would  have  acted  more  wisely 
in  rendering  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  by 
such  means  than  by  adopting  an  experi- 
ment that  was  as  novel  as  it  was  fraught 
with  danger  in  the  working.     The  next 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  would  al- 
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lude  was,  that  which  indent  to  alter  the  law 
relating  to  settlement.  He  had  always 
objected  to  the  Act  of  Charles  2nd,  and 
wished  that  the  Law  of  Settlement  could 
be  got  rid  of,  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  parish  in  which  a  man  broke  down  was 
that  which  ought  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
his  support.  This  would  set  labour  free, 
and  enable  the  labourer  to  travel  about  in 
quest  of  employment,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  advantage  to  all  parties.  The 
facilities  of  gaining  a  settlement  were  now, 
however,  to  be  diminished  ;  but,  although 
that  was  the  case,  the  evils  of  which  the 
political  economists  complained  were  left 
wholly  untouched  by  this  Bill.  In  his 
opinion,  taking  away  the  right  of  settle- 
ment by  apprenticeship  would  be  not 
only  unjust  and  impolitic,  but  cruel  and 
unwise.  This  question  was  fully  discussed 
about  two  years  ago,  when  the  Mariners' 
Apprentice  Bill  came  under  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration.  He  opposed  that 
Bill  by  the  same  argument  that  he  em- 
ployed on  the  present  occasion.  After  a 
boy  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  par- 
ticular town,  and  lived  there  until  old  age 
had  come  upon  him,  would  it  not  be  a 
great  hardship  to  leave  him,  and,  perhaps, 
his  wife  and  children,  liable  to  be  sent  to 
a  parish  100  or  200  miles  distant,  which 
had  never  derived  the  least  benefit  from 
his  industry,  and  where,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, he  would  not  only  be  unknown, 
but  without  a  single  friend  to  look  after 
his  interests?  To  him,  therefore,  it  ap- 
peared, that  this  alteration  in  the  law  was 
most  unjust  as  regarded  parishes,  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme  as  respected  indivi- 
duals. But  it  was  said,  that  it  would  pre- 
vent litigation.  Now,  instead  of  having 
any  such  effect,  he  believed ,  that  the  con- 
trary would  be  the  result,  and  that  litiga- 
tion, instead  of  being  diminished,  would 
be  considerably  increased  by^it.  There 
was  a  point  connected  with  ihis  measure 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
passed  over  without  observation,  and  that 
was,  the  provision  that  was  made  in  it  for 
lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor.  He  must  say,  that  he 
approved  of  this  part  of  the  Bill,  as  he 
knew  from  observation  and  experience, 
that  such  loans  had  been  productive  of 
very  great  advantage  to  the  poor.  He 
also  approved  of  attaching  the  repayment 
of  such  loans  on  the  goods  of  paupers, 
because  it  would  prevent  that  improvidence 
which  but  too  frequently  marked  their 
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condact,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
enable  deserving  families  to  get  forward  in 
the  world  by  means  of  honest  industry. 
For  these  reasons  it  was,  that  he  approved 
of  this  portion  of  the  measure.  With 
respect  to  the  bastardy  clauses,  he  was 
glad,  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill  had  not 
attended  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners.  One  of  the  grounds  of 
that  recommendation  was,  that  the  throw- 
ing the  burthen  on  the  woman  exclusively 
would  diminish  the  number  of  bastard 
children;  but  supposing  that  it  would 
diminish  them  nine-tenths,  he  would  pi-e- 
fer  the  law  to  remain  as  it  now  stood 
rather  than  that  a  different  system,  such 
as  that  in  the  Bill,  should  tempt 
the  guilty  parent  to  raise  her  hand  against 
her  own  offspring.  He  had  seen  state- 
ments of  cases  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  where  women  considered 
it  a  little  fortune  to  have  three  or  four 
illegitimate  children,  from  the  allowances 
for  whose  support  they  obtained  a  main*- 
tenance.  He  must  believe  that  in  such 
accounts  the  Commissioners  were  imposed 
upon ;  but  supposing,  that  the  accounts 
were  as  it  was  stated,  the4drd  of  Elizabeth 
was  sufficient  to  correct  the  evil,  if  that 
Act  were  duly  enforced  ;  for  by  that  Act 
the  allowance  was  not  directed  to  be  given 
to  the  mother,  but  was  to  go  to  the  parish, 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  chile 
as  might  be  thought  proper;  so  that,  in 
fact,  no  encouragement  was  held  out  by 
that  Act  to  the  mother  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  illegitimate  children,  if 
the  law  were  duly  administered.  He  was 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  greatest  induce- 
ment held  out  to  the  woman  on  such 
occasions  was,  not  the  hope  of  the  allow- 
ance which  she  might  receive,  but  the 
promise  or  prospect  of  marriage:  but 
these  were  left  untouched  by  the  Bill,  and 
would  have  their  full  force  under  its 
operation,  as  much  as  they  had  at  the 
present  moment.  He  would  contend  that 
the  enactments  against  bastardy  as  they 
now  stood  would  be  found  as  fully  suffi* 
cient  as,  and  more  sufficient  than,  those 
of  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships, 
Wherever  the  Poor-laws  had  been  strictly 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Statute,  they  had  been  found 
to  work  well,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right 
to  contend  that,  instead  of  adopting  an 
entirely  new  measure  like  that  now  pro- 
posed, the  better  course  would  have  been 
to    restore   the    old  system    to  what    it 
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originally  waa,  by  eipunging  from  it  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  it  from  time 
to  time.  He  had  now  touched  upon  the 
leading  features  of  the  Bill,  and  he  would 
only  trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  very 
few  observations  on  what  was  likely  to  be 
Its  practical  effects.  He  must  confess, 
that  it  filled  him  with  a  species  of  horror 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
ever  think  of  reposing  such  novel,  he 
might  say  such  extraordinary,  powers  in 
the  hands  of  three,  or  rather  of  twelve, 
Commissioners.  But  what  was  the  excuse 
that  was  made  for  this  departure  from 
every  thing  like  precedent  or  principle? 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  Constitution 
of  a  Central  Board  would  enable  them  to 
adopt  one  uniform  system  throughout  the 
country.  But  he  denied  that  any  thing 
like  an  uniform  system  could  either  be 
•stablished  or  would  be  durable  even  if  it 
could.  What  knowledge  could  the  Cen- 
tral Board  possess  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  each  parish  or  district  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  distinct  mode  of  Go- 
vernment necessary  to  be  adopted  in  each  ? 
And  unless  they  possessed  such  informa- 
tion, how  could  they  possibly  frame  any 
uniform  system  ?  But  it  was  his  opinion 
that  not  only  could  no  uniform  system 
be  adopted,  but  that  this  Central  Board 
would  do  no  good,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  would  not  be  acquainted  with 
that  species  of  knowledge  which  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  due  and  impartial 
admmistration  of  the  Poor-laws.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  there  were 
12,000  parishes  in  England,  and  that  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  of  them 
was  necessary  to  their  good  government. 
It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
talk  about  their  Central  Board,  for  it  must 
be  impotent,  if  not  actually  mischievous. 
What  control  could  it  possess  over 
parishes  placed  at  a  remote  distance  from 
It,  or  how  could  it  remedy  the  abuses 
which  might  exist  in  such  places  ?  The 
thing  was  absurd.  Even  after  they  had 
call^  their  Central  Board  into  existence, 
how  were  the  poor  to  be  managed  ?  Was 
it  not  plain,  that  they  must  be  governed 
by  the  same  persons  by  whom  they  were 
managed  at  present,  and,  if  so,  was  it 
likely  that  either  select  vestries  or  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  controlled  in  the  relief  which  they 
thought  fit  to  give  to  the  pauper  by  this 
Central  Board  ?    But  he  looked  at  this 


power  in  another  point  of  view.  Every 
man's  property  would,  In  point  of  fact, 
become  subject  to  it,  and  so  wholly  with* 
out  control  would  it  be,  that  not  only  could 
the  Commissioners  rate  parishes  just  as 
they  pleased,  but  unite  them,  or  dissolve 
Unions  which  had  been  made,  at  their 
mere  will  and  pleasure.  Much  injustice 
might  be  worked  by  means  of  those 
Unions.  If  a  rural  parish,  were  joined 
to  a  town  parish  the  workhouse 
being  in  the  latter,  the  pauper  would 
necessarily  have  to  go  there.  Thus  injus- 
tice would  be  done  to  the  pauper  by 
sending  him  from  the  country  into  the 
town,  and  immorality  would  be  dissemi- 
nated to  an  incalculable  extent.  But  if 
Unions  had  been  attended  with  any  com- 
mensurate advantage  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  not  have  been  effected 
uuder  the  existing  law.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was,  that  they  had  been  tried  and 
found  inexpedient,  and  therefore  they  had 
been  abandoned.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  Commissioners  were  to  employ  such 
officers  as  they  deemed  proper,  and  of 
course  to  pay  them.  They  were  also  to  be 
at  liberty  to  subpoena  such  witnesses  as  they 
pleased,  and  at  their  mere  whim  or  fancy 
starve  or  feed  the  paupers;  that  was, 
they  would  have  the  power  of  taking  as 
much  money  as  they  thought  proper  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers,  or  letting 
it  alone.'  Never  was  there  an  instance  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  times  when  such 
a  power  as  this  was  given  to  any  set  of 
men.  Blackstone  himself  contemplated 
with  horror  the  power  that  was  given  to 
the  King  under  the  Mutiny  Act.  He 
thought  it  was  unconstitutional  that  his 
Majesty  should  have  the  power  of  making 
laws,  deciding  upon  laws,  and  rescinding 
laws ;  and  yet  the  power  which  Black- 
stone  thought  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  even  of  the  King  was  to  be  given  to 
these  Commissioners.  They  were  even  to 
have  the  power  of  delegating  that  power, 
and  the  only  restraint  to  which  they  or 
those  delegated  by  them,  would  be  subject 
would  be  in  making  general  regulations. 
Their  general  regulations  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  but 
no  control  whatever  was  intended  to  be 
exercised  over  their  other  proceedings. 
He  did  not  think  that  even  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself  could  defend  dele- 
gating such  enormous  powers  as  these ; 
but,  even  if  he  should,  then  he  must  say 
that  he  was  certainly  too  jealous  about 
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granting  arbitrary  power  ever  to  permit  it 
except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  ; 
but  no  such  necessity  had  as  yet  been 
made  out.  He  had  shown,  that  it  would 
not  only  affect  property  generally,  but 
that  it  would  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
determine  whether  the  unfortunate  pauper 
should  eat  his  miserable  pittance  in  a 
state  of  liberty  or  of  thraldom.  Whilst 
in  the  workhouse  they  could  treat  tl). 
pauper  just  as  they  pleased,  and  in  th.'.r 
was  to  be  vested  the  power  to  say :  '^  You 
shall  have  relief  or  you  shall  not."  He 
could  not  help  saying,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  contemplate  those 
powers  without  alarm.  They  had  abolish- 
ed negro  slavery;  but  if  this  Bill  passed, 
he  very  much  feared  that  a  short  time 
only  would  elapse  until  they  saw  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  of  this  country  infi- 
nitely worse  than  that  of  the  serfs  of  the 
continent,  or  the  villains  of  former  ages ; 
worse  even  than  that  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  to  whom  they  had  given  their 
freedom.  He  had  now  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional manner  in  which  these  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  paid.  According  to 
established  precedent,  the  salaries  of  per- 
manent Commissioners  were  fixed  by  law; 
but  in  the  present  instance  that  was  not 
to  be  the  case,  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  amount  of  those  salaries  being  left 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  King 
and  the  judgment  of  Parliament  from 
year  to  year.  But  in  other  respects  be- 
sides those  he  had  adverted  to  was  this 
Bill  defective.  Nothing  could  ever  in- 
duce him  to  confer  on  any  body  of  men 
a  power  at  the  same  time  so  novel  and 
unnecessary ;  and  therefore,  as  no  proof 
had  been  given  that  it  was  called  for,  he 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lords  who  supported 
it  would  consent  to  postpone  it  until  the 
next  Session,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  the  advice  of  practical  men  re- 
specting its  provisions.  The  other  im- 
portant duties  which  the  Commissioner 
had  to  discharge  rendered  it  impossible 
that  they  could  have  weighed  the  evi- 
dence before  them  maturely  at  the  time 
they  furnished  their  recommendations,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  wished  to  have 
the  opinion  of  practical  men  before  this 
Government  scheme  was  carried  into 
execution.  It  was  highly  calculated  to 
create  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  when 
they  found  that  the  evils  they  had  endured 
were  attributable  to  th^  Government ;  and 


on  this  account  it  would  be  dangerous,  as, 
instead  of  attaching  blame  to  the  local 
authorities,  they  must  know  that  the 
whole  fault  rested  with  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  This  would  lead  naturally 
t )  discontent  and  bad  feeling  towards  the 
Government,  and  hence  it  was,  that  he  en- 
treated their  Lordships  to  proceed  with 
caution,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  measure  before  they  passed  it 
into  a  law.  With  these  observations  he 
should  conclude  by  moving,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  said,  that  he 
should  support  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  because  he  thought  that,  after  some 
Amendments  had  been  made  in  it  in  Com- 
mittee, it  would  effect  an  alteration  in  the 
Poor-laws  which  would  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  labouring  classes.  He  viewed 
this  measure  as  being  second  in  importance 
to  none  that  had  ever  been  brougnt  under 
their  Lordships'  consideration,  and,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
labouring  population  of  the  country,  he 
willingly  came  forward  to  give  it  his  sup- 
port. The  opponents  of  the  measure, 
who  were  anxious  to  maintain  those  laws 
which  were  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
defective,  were  bound  to  show  how  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  them  could 
be  got  rid  of,  before  they  called  for  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill ;  and  having  failed 
to  do  this,  he,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
proposition,  certainly  found  himself  bound 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  It  was  not  to  the  law,  as  founded 
by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  that  he  objected. 
That  law  proceeded  upon  the  true  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  charity,  aud  it  was  not 
the  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  aged,' 
the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  impotent,  or  the 
indigent,  which  was  even  made  the  sub- 
ject of  question.  He  must,  however, 
admit,  that  the  Magistracy  of  the  country 
had  been  much  to  blame.  Their  conduct, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  most  injudicious, 
for  they  had  made  no  distinction  between 
honest  industry  and  indolent  vice,  and 
this  it  was,  that  had  broken  down  the 
spirit  of  independence  for  which  the 
peasantry  had  been  distinguished.  He 
would  now  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  related  to  bastaray,  and,  so  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Baron  behind  him  (Lord  Wynford)  that* 
the  change  would  be  productive  of  injury, 
he  firmly  believed  that  very  great  benefit' 
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must  result  from  it,  and  that  it  would  go 
a  great  way  to  check  vice  and  profligacy. 
He  alio  thought,  that  destroying  settle- 
ment arising  from  hiring,  servitude,  or 
apprenticeship  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
feared  that  it  would  fail  unless  it  were 
followed  in  the  next  Session  by 
the  introduction  of  some  modified 
system  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland.  The 
influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  this  country 
occasioned  the  distress  which  the  English 
labourer  endured,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  districts;  and,  therefore, 
linless  that  evil  were  remedied,  no  change 
that  could  be  made  would  work  satis- 
factorily. By  the  Bill,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  no  labourer  could 
take  a  settlement  who  did  not  occupy  a 
house  rated  at  10/.  a-year,  nor  could  a 
child  gain  a  settlement  until  after  it  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This,  however,  had 
undergone  some  alteration ;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  not  object  to  see  the 
amount  of  rating  raised  to  16/.,  or  even 
to  20/.  The  inclosure  of  commons  had 
been  a  very  gp'eat  injury  to  the  poor, 
and  had  deprived  them  of  the  assistance 
they  used  to  derive  from  their  cow,  their 
sheep,  and  their  geese.  Now  he  entirely 
approved  of  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
provided  for  making  allowances  to  able- 
bodied  men,  and  this  he  thought  was  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  stated  that 
the  poor  could  have  no  relief  except  in 
the  workhouses.  With  respect  to  the 
power  to  be  confided  in  the  Commissioners, 
he  must  say,  that  he  looked  upon  that 
with  some  degree  of  jealousy.  He  allow- 
ed that  it  was  both  new  and  unconstitu- 
tional, but  he  felt  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  demand  that  some 
extraordinary  means  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  Poor-laws  back  to  that  whole- 
some state  in  which  they  were  when  they 
were  looked  upon  by  the  poor  man  as  a 
blessing.  He  fully  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wynford)  that 
it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  establish 
one  uniform  system  for  the  whole  country. 
The  attempt  had  been  made  and  failed, 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  had  only  to  state, 
that  in  the  three  counties  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  functions  of  a  Magistrate 
the  Poor-laws  were  administered  sodifler- 
ently  in  each  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
source.  It  was  quite  clear,  that  the  same 
description  of  relief  would  not  be  neces- 


sary in  all  parishes,  but  althoo^  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  establish  uniformity,  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  easy  to  go  the 
length  of  giving  encouragement  to  indut* 
try  in  all  quarters.  All  the  changes  which 
had  hitherto  been  made  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing any  beneficial  result,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was,  that  he  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  in  the 
honest  and  conscientious  hope  that  it 
would  prove  an  advantage  to  the  labour- 
ing poor. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  was  understood  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  of 
such  vast  importance  as  this  was  that 
night.  After  the  Magistracy,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  had 
done  their  best  to  carry  this  Statute  into 
effect,  was  it  possible  that  they,  legislating 
at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  were  likely 
to  deal  with  a  subject  so  complicated  and 
difficult  with  that  deliberation  which  it 
required  ?  They  had  no  right  to  blame 
parties  whose  conduct  rather  deserved  to 
be  praised ;  but  he  begged  their  Lordship 
to  understand  that  his  objectbn  was,  not 
that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
but  that  the  second  reading  should  take 
place  then.  His  sincere  opinion  was,  that 
nothing  but  mischief  could  result  from 
undue  haste,  and  that  was  the  ground  on 
which  he  besought  them  to  take  more  time 
and  act  whh  greater  deliberation. 

Lord  Alvanley  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
practice  to  obtrude  himself  on  their  Lord- 
ships'attention  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  de- 
part from  his  usual  habit  by  the  important 
nature  of  the  measure  under  discuuion. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Poor- 
laws,  as  they  stood  at  present,  would,  if 
properly  administered,  remove  all  the  evils 
respecting  which  their  Lordships  had 
heard  so  much  complaint,  and  which 
were,  in  fact,  only  the  effect  of  the  mal- 
administration of  those  laws.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  that  the  Bill  now  on  their 
Lordships'  Table  was  unnecessary;  but  he 
particularly  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  prove  destructive  of  that 
system  of  self-government  under  which 
this  country  had  risen  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  measure,  but 
should  content  himself  with  declaring, 
that  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  them 
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were  of  the  most  despotic  characier,  and  i 
far  greater  than  any  ever  granted  to  a 
Board  in  latter  tunes.  He  was  confident 
that  this  Board  of  Commissioners  would 
render  itself  odioas  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  its  constant  interference  in  local, 
nay  domestic  concerns,  and  by  destroying 
that  connexion  which  existed  at  present, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  between 
the  poor  man  and  his  rich  neighbour.  In 
support  of  the  assertion  he  had  made, 
that  nothing  more  than  an  improved 
administration  of  the  present  Poor-law 
was  wanted,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  the  statement  of  a 
few  facts  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
three  parishes.  The  first  parish  to  which 
he  would  direct  their  Lordships'  attention 
was  Bingham.  This  parish  was  in  1817 
in  a  state  of  great  demoralization.  The 
poor-rates  amounted  to  1 ,206/.  on  a  rental 
of  7,498/.,  and  the  number  of  paupers  to 
221.  However,  by  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Lowe,  the  clergyman 
attached  to  the  parish,  a  great  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  its  condition.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  refuse  relief  to 
persons  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
consequence  of  obliging  all  labourers  who 
sought  relief  to  go  into  the  workhouse  was 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  applicants. 
The  next  step  which  he  took  was  one 
which,  on  the  first  blush,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  harshness;  he  compelled  the 
occupiers  of  small  cottages  to  contribute 
to  the  poor-rates,  however  trifling  their 
payment  might  be.  The  effect  produced 
by  this  measure  he  would  state  to  their 
Lordships  in  Mr.  Lowe's  own  words ; — 
"  Where  this  has  been  done,"  said  the 
reverend  gentleman,  "  the  tenants  of  cot- 
tages are  more  clamorous  against  those 
who  receive  relief  than  the  rich."  The 
result  was,  that  in  1832  the  poor-rates 
were  reduced  from  1,206/.,  their  amount 
in  1817,  to  419/.  In  two  other  parishes, 
where  similar  means  had  been  adopted, 
the  same  effect  hsid  been  produced.  In 
one,  the  parish  of  Southwell,  the  poor- 
rates  in  1813  amounted  to  1,381/.,  on  a 
rental  of  10,642/.,  and  in  1832  they  were 
reduced  to  417/. ;  and  in  the  other,  Uley, 
the  poor-rates  in  1830  amounted  to 
3,185/.,  and  in  1833  to  only  800/.  These 
facts  afforded  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
present  Bill  was  unnecessary;  but  he  had 
another  reason,  which  was  paramount 
with  him,  for  opposing  its  further  progress. 
Be  could  not  help  viewing  with  alarm  the 


introduction  into  this  country  of  a  system 
which,  he  firmly  believed,  would  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
empire.  The  system  to  which  he  alluded 
had  no  English  name — it  was  the  French 
system  of  centralization.  He  would  ask 
their  Lordships  how  it  happened  that  this 
country,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
carried  on  a  commerce  a  thousandfold 
greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  enjoyed  unexampled  wealth 
and  prosperity?  How  was  it  that  this 
country  had  been  able  to  retain  the  pos- 
session of  colonies  larger  in  extent  than 
the  Roman  empire,  in  defiance  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  which  during  the 
last  war  was  opposed  to  her?  The  reason 
was,  because  the  Government  of  this 
country  had  hitherto  judiciously  permitted 
every  man  in  it  to  develope  his  ta!ents  in 
the  manner  he  liked  best.  The  country 
was  intersected  by  canals  and  roads^ 
covered  with  public  .works,  and  adorned 
by  magnificent  edifices.  Could  their 
Lordships  believe,  that  this  would  have 
been  the  case  if  every  man  who  wished  to 
make  a  road,  or  construct  a  bridge,  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  his  plan  to  a 
Central  Board  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  ? 
The  opinion  which  he  entertained  on  this 
subject  was  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  an  enlightened  foreigner.  The  Baron 
Dupin  said,  '*  What  has  the  English  Go- 
vernment done  in  so  short  a  time  to  pro- 
duce the  public  works  which  alone  have 
occasioned  the  great  results  of  which  we 
have  just  given  a  picture?  Nothing;  it 
has  allowed  commerce  and  industry  to 
act  from  themselves.  It  has  thought  that 
it  did  enough  in  assuring  them  protection 
in  foreign  countries,  justice  everywhere, 
and  in  the  interior  unbounded  liberty.'^ 
Thinking  that  these  were  the  principles 
on  which  the  Government  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  conducted,  he  felt  bound  to 
oppose  the  present  Bill,  because  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  first  step  to  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  the  French  system  of  centrali- 
zation. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  concurred  in  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Baron  (Lord  Alvanley)  with  regard, 
to  a  general  system  of  centralization  ;  but 
though  the  noble  Lord  had  urged  the 
continuance  of  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, he  must  remind  him  that  in  many 
parisheSthis  power  became  misgovernment; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  he  supported  the 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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Central  Board  for,  at  least,  a  short  period; 
He  was  surprised  that  the  nobie  Baron 
(Baron  Alvanley)  had  not  discovered  tliat 
one  part  of  his  speech  had  answered  the 
other.    How  came  it  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  under  the  system 
of  self-government  in  particular  places  had  I 
not  been  adopted  in   the    neighbouring 
parishes,  and  that  thev  had  not  emulated 
the  example  (so  much  eulo|pa^d)  which 
had  been  set  them  by  the  parish  of  Bing- 
ham, and  other  places  which  had  been 
enumerated?      In    order    to    obtain  an 
effectual  union,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  head  able  and 
qualified  to  carry  the  advantages  of  any 
system  generally  into  effect,   possessing 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  uniting  such  in- 
dustry,   perseverance,  and    courage,    as 
would  secure  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
He  admitted,  that  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  every  parish  in  England  contained  a 
Mr.  Lowe  or  a  Mr.  Litchfield,  then  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
was  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  but  in 
the  absence  of  such  proof  he  must  con- 
tend, that  the  proposed  plan  was  essential 
for  the  formation  and  preparation  of  rules 
and  regulations  that  could  not  by  any 
individual  parish  be  deviated  from.     This 
proposition  would  not  have  the  effect,  as 
had  been  contended,  of  superseding  the 
law,  but  would  rather  be  calculated  to 
give  it  full  and  complete  effect ;  for  though 
every  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  had 
implied,  that  though  the  law  was  good, 
yet  the  Administration  was  bad,  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  opposite  had  complained, 
that  the  Commissioners  would  be  mere 
theorists.     All  rule  and  government  was 
based  upon  theoty,  and  these  Commis- 
sioners would   be  enabled  to  unite  their 
theory  with  practice.     He  deprecated  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  some  noble  J/)rds, 
that  this  measure  should  be  put  off  for 
another  year,  in  order  to  afford  them  time 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  country,  because 
sufficient  opportunities  had  already  been 
granted,  for  it  had  been  admitted,  that 
the  grievances  arising  out  of  the  present 
system  had  continued  increasing  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  yet  in  the  face  of 
that  increase  nothing  had  been  done.    He 
denied  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill  would  reduce  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  state  of  slavery.     Much  was  said, 
it  was  true,  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
Commissioners ;  but  it  was  forgotten  that 

fit  present  the  mo^t  offeosive  powers  were 


vested,  not  ia  the  hands  of  men  of  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  learning, qualified  io 
every  respect  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions, ana  to  lay  down  just  and  equitable 
principles  for  the  government  of  all  parish- 
es,  but  in  the  hands  of   overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor  whose  mode  of  Ufa 
(he  spoke  it  not  disrepectfully),  whose 
occupations,  made  them  incapable  of  fram- 
ing such  regulations — in  the  hands  of  nteo 
open  to  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  bias 
and  partiality.    All  these  evils  the  Central 
Board  would    be  calculated    to  remove. 
The  objection  as  to  the  powers  of  these 
Commissioners    to   compel    the    raising 
money,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Baron  opposite  (Locd 
Wvnford),  in  his  opinion  failed,  for  the 
Bill  itself  limited    those  powers  to   the 
raising  only  of  50/.,  and  that  was  still 
further  limited  to  the  purposes  of  repairing 
the  workhouses.     On  the  whole,  he  con- 
ceived it  essential  that  the  Bill  should  be 
passed  without  unnecessary  delay,  not, 
however,  without  due  deliberation,  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  growing  evils  arising 
from  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws. 
He  was  mainly  anxious  for  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  because  he  was  convinced,  that 
those  from  whom  the  rates  were  raised 
required  this  measure  of  relief,  which  be 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  refuse  to 
afford  them. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
felt  called  upon  shortly  to  state  the  reasons 
why  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  In  the 
first  place,  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was 
proper  to  pass  the  Bill,  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  ample  time  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  go  through  the  Commit- 
tee with  it,  and  regularly  through  all  its 
stages^  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  their 
Lordships,  without  any  further  loss  of 
time,  to  proceed  with  a  measure  which^ 
if  necessary  at  all,  was  necessary  now. 
He  should,  on  this  ground  alone,  vote 
against  the  amendment  for  a  postpone- 
ment. He  concurred  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  and  with 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measure.  He  agreed  first  of 
all  in  the  existence  of  grievances  conse- 
quent upon  the  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing Poor-laws,  but  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  dis- 
approving the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Elixabeth;  but  be  did  disapproTe  o(  a 
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system  of  administration  which  differed  in 
each  and  everyone  of  the  12,000  parishes 
in  this  country,  and  in  each  of  which 
different  and  varied  abuses  had  crept  in. 
He  maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Parliament  to  frame  any  law  that  could 
by  possibility  remedy  or  apply  to  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  at  the  present 
moment — abuses  which  were  as  varied  in 
their  character  as  they  were  numerous. 
Hence  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
such  an  appointment  as  a  Central  Board 
of  Commissioners  should  be  made,  with 
powers  to  control  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
in  the  land,  and  to  adopt  such  remedies 
as  would  secure  a  sane  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws  throughout  the  country. 
The  subject  had  been  stibmitted  to  the 
House  by  several  noble  Lords,  and  had 
also  been  under  the  consideration  of  every 
Administration  that  he  had  known ;  but 
no  plan  had  ever  been  suggested,  or 
scheme  proposed,  to  remove  and  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  existing  laws,  which  in 
his  judgment  at  all  equalled  the  present, 
and  for  it  be  must  return  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  with  whom  it  had  originated, 
his  sincere  thanks.  The  present  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  existing  laws  was  most 
unquestionably  the  best  which  had  ever 
been  devised  ;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
observe,  that  as  the  Central  Board  of 
Commissioners  must  necessarily  have  very 
extraordinary  and  full  powers,  it  would 
be  proper  that  they  should  keep  such  a 
record  of  their  proceedings  as  would 
render  them  liable  to  the  actual  control 
at  all  times  of  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment of  the  country.  He  doubted  much 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  gave 
such  a  control  to  the  Government  as 
would  afford  a  full  knowledge  to  the 
Parliament  at  all  times  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Commissioners ;  but  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  he  should  consider 
whether  some  alteration  was  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  that  control  more  active. 
There  were  several  clauses  in  the  Bill 
which  required  much  alteration  and  modi- 
fication. He  entirely  approved  of  the 
removal  of  the  allowance  system,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  arising  from 
the  existing  Poor-laws;  but  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  destroyed,  and  without  a 
fixed  day  for  its  termination  being  speci- 
fied in  the  Bill.  He  would  recommend 
that  this  clause  should  be  left  out,  and 
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missioners  to  carry  gradually  such  altera- 
tions in  this  respect  into  effect  as  to  them 
might  seem  meet.  With  respect  to  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  laws  of 
settlement  and  bastardy,  he  should  reserve 
himself  until  the  Bill  went  into  Commit- 
tee ;  and  he  should  not  have  troubled  their 
Lordships  with  these  few  words,  but  that 
he  was  anxious  to  declare  his  sentiments 
upon  a  Bill  which  should  have  his 
support. 

Lord  Segrave,  in  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross- 
bench  (Alvanley)  with  regard  to  the  parish 
of  Uley,  said,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  respectable  Magistrate  who  had  been 
referred  to,  and  he  could  state,  that  what- 
ever had  been  accomplished  in  that  parish 
could  not  have  been  so  from  any  personal 
or  local  influence  of  that  individual,  for 
he  neither  lived  in  the  parish,  nor  did  he 
act  as  a  Magistrate  in  the  district  in  which 
it  was  situated. 

Lord  Staurton  came  down  to  the  House 
much  disposed  to  resist  the  Bill  before 
their  Lordships.  He  considered  it  as 
breaking  up  some  of  the  old  relations  of 
the  community,  and  depriving  the  labour- 
ing roan  in  his  distress  of  his  old  and 
accustomed  and  hereditary  guardians  and 
protectors.  But,  after  the  observations 
and  arguments  of  other  noble  Lords  of 
greater  experience,  and  particularly  after 
the  luminous  and  powerful  statement  of 
the  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  detail- 
ing all  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  present 
system,  he  felt  impelled  to  seek  for  a 
remedy  in  a  change.  He  was  also  led  to 
this  conclusion,  and  to  embrace  a  new 
arrangement,  by  the  speech  of  a  noble  Earl 
(Winchilsea)  which  had  been  justly  cheered 
by  many  of  their  Lordships,  exhibiting 
the  necessity  of  including  Ireland  under 
some  system  of  relief.  For  noble  Lords 
might  be  convinced,  that  unless  some  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  labourer,  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  struggle  in  vain  to  uphold 
the  independence,  or  even  to  maintain 
the  present  comforts,  of  the  English 
labourer.  The  new,  extraordinary,  and 
incalculable  power  of  steam  was  daily 
triumphing  more  and  more  over  time  and 
distance,  and  bringing  England  and  Ire- 
land into  closer  contact.  Such  was  the 
language  of  a  very  able  little  work  written 
expressly  and  avowedly  to  convey  correct 
information  to  the  labourers  of  this  coun- 
try. He  meant*' the  Results  of  Mftchtnerj,** 
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Such  again  tfat  ibe  laogoage  of  Parlia- 
nent  ilaelf.     He  would*  with  the  permb- 
sion  of  tbeir  Lordship,  quote  shortly  fron 
each*-the  *'  ResulU  of  Machioery  **  said, 
that  **  the  whole  Territory  of  Great  Britain 
and     Ireland*    is   more   compact,    more 
closely  onited*  more  accessible,  than  was 
a  sinf^le  coooty  two  centuries  ago ; "  and 
Mr.  Williams'  evidence  was  quoted  in  that 
work,  asserting  that  ten  tons  of  Poultry, 
and  that  fidy  tons,  or  880,000  Eggs  in  one 
day  were  shipped  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool ;  and  could  their  Lordships  believe, 
that  the  wages  and  condition  of  labourers 
would  not  tend  to  an  equilibrium,  under 
such  circumstances  as  these.    A  Parlia* 
nentary  Report  was  still  more  impressive, 
*<  Your  Committee/*  it  said,  **  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon   the  House,   that 
between  two  countries  so  intimateW  con- 
nected as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two 
different  rates  of  wages,  and  two  difierent 
conditions  of  the  people  cannot  perma* 
nently  co-exist.'*      He,  therefore,   would 
conjure  their  Lordships  and  the  Govern* 
roent  to  grapple  with  the  forlorn  state, 
and  extreme  exi(;encies  of  the  surplus  and 
ejected  labour  of  Ireland;  or  no  Board, 
no  contrivance,  no  machinery  they  could 
invent,  would  ever  enable  them  to  rescue 
the   English    labourers    from    increasing 
degradation  and  distress,  exposed,  as  they 
were,  to  the  strong  and  deep  and  irrcsi^itible 
current  of  cheap  labour  from  Ireland. 

Viscount  Mclbowrnt  said,  that  after  the 
full  and  able  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  in  support  of  the  Bill  now 
before  their  Lordships,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  he  should  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships with  any  observation  ;  but  such  was 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  mea- 
sure, that  he  felt  he  should  not  discharge 
his  duty  if  he  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass 
this  stage  without  offering  a  very  few 
words  upon  it.  The  Bill  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  England  especially ;  to 
Scotland,  as  it  was  calculated  to  make 
her  persevere  in  that  system  which  had 
been  established  by  herself;  and  it  was 
also  of  the  deepest  importance  to  Ireland, 
in  order  to  teach  those  who  advocated  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws  into  that  country 
what  form  should  there  be  applied.  This 
last  subject  was  well  known  to  be  now 
under  serious  consideration,  and  he  trusted 
it  would  be  deliberated  upon  with  that 
care,  calianesB|  wX  patience  which  iii 


iflnporiancc  deserved.   He  eowM  not  agree 
with  those  noble  Lords  who  wished  for  a 
postponement  of  the  present  Bill.    Such 
a  course  night  be  well  for  those  who  weve 
opposed  to,  and  wished  to  set  rid  of^  the 
messure  altogether,    but   tbose  who  Ml 
that  it  would  afibrd  a  remedy  for  ejusting 
evils,  and  ooosidenng  that  there  was  now 
ample  time  for  a  fall  consideiation  of  the 
subject,  would  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  wonld  be  the  grossest  absnidity, 
nsy,  almost  madness  and  insanity,  to  lose 
the  present  opportunity  of  settling  this 
great  question.    He  had  heafd  with  anch 
pleasure  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  on 
the  cross  benches  (Lord  Alvanley),  and 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  entirely 
concur  in  the  sentiments  which  had  fallen 
from   that  noble  Lord.      He  knew   the 
acuteness  and  power  of  mind  possessed  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  was  the  more  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  he  had  misled 
and  deceived  himself  on  the  present  occa* 
sion.     So  long  as  he  had  thought  on  the 
suhjict  of  the  Poor-laws,   nothing   had 
struck  him  so  forcibly  as  the  great  absurdity 
which  arose  from  them,  of  placing  so  heavy 
an  amount  of  taxation  under  uncertain  tem- 
porary and  local  control  and  government 
The  poor-rate  was  the  heaviest  direct  tax 
levied  in  the  country,  and  was  equal  in 
amount  to  the  Assessed-taxes  and  the 
Land-tax    put  together — nay  exceeding 
both  those  imposts   by  1,500,000/.;    in- 
deed,  in  some  parishes  the  amount  of 
poor-rates  quadrupled  that  of  the  Assessed 
and  Land  taxes  united.     Was  it  then  not 
necessary  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
some  regulation  should  be  made  ?     It  was 
worse  than  the  Income-tax,  which   had 
been  objected  to,  because  it  was  a  grow- 
ing tax,  and  thereby  afforded  a  tempt- 
ation to  the  Government,  in  time  of  need, 
to  put  on,  year  after  year,  a  little  more, 
until  they  could   confiscate    the  whole 
property  of  the  country;  for  the  poor-rate 
was  a  growing  tax — increasing  every  year^ 
secretly  and  silently;  while  an  Income- 
tax  could  only  be  increased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  openly  and  publicly 
obtained.  Again,  the  question  of  the  Poor- 
laws  was  still  more  important,  because  it 
involved  the  state  of  morals  in  the  coun- 
try.   The  subject  was  all- important,  and 
he  concurred  with  the  noble  Duke  in  tlie 
opinion,   that  the  evils  were  only  to  be 
remedied  by  a  Central  Board,  armed  with 
powers  ample  and  sufficient  for  the  duties 
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to  the  alterations  which  had  been  sug- 
gested in  particular  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  enter 
upon  them  when  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee,  for,  as  far  as  he  could  collect  the 
sense  of  the  House^  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  their  Lordships  concurred  in  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  could  not  but  congratulate  the 
country  upon  the  determination  to  which 
the  House  was  likely  to  come  in  reference 
to  this  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  was  understood 
to  support  the  Bill,  on  the  ground,  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  calculated  to  benefit  the 
honest  and  industrious  classes,  and  to 
bring  the  gentry  in  nearer  connexion  and 
acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wynford.) 
The  noble  Marquess  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  one  of  the 
Magistrates  of  Durham,  which  said,  that, 
if  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill,  they  would 
ruin  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  denied,  that 
such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Magistracy 
generally  in  the  county  of  Durham ;  at  all 
events,  he  had  received  no  intimation  from 
them  against  this  measure. 

Earl  Manvers  would  give  his  cordial 
and  hearty  support  to  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  would 
vote  for  this  Bill  because  he  was  aware 
of  the  evils  in  his  own  county  that  had 
arisen  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Poor-laws,  and  because  he  did  not  see 
proposed,  and  he  could  not  himself  pro- 
pose, a  better  measure  to  meet  such  evils. 
He  could  not  avoid,  however,  looking  at 
the  Bill  with  considerable  alarm,  and  he 
thought,  that  some  of  the  powers  given  by 
it  were  to  be  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  He  trusted,  that  regula- 
tions would  be  introduced  to  control  the 
powers  given  to  the  Commissioners,  or 
that,  at  all  events^,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  would  watch 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  a  jealous 
eye.  He  should  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  noble  friend,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  if  he  filled  the 
office — that  office,  the  duties  of  which  be 
had  so  long  discharged — as  he  knew  his 
opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  without  any 
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pointed  to  that  office,  he  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  felt  considerable  anxiety  on 
this  point.  If  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  introduce  the  system  all  at  once,  and 
per  force  on  the  country,  the  worst  effects 
might  be  produced.  He  trusted,  that 
those  in  power,  and  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  watch  over  and  superintend  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  instead  of 
consulting  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
any  inexperienced  young  man,  who,  how* 
ever  well  informed  on  other  subjects, 
might  be  deficient  in  information  as  to 
the  practical  state,  especially  of  the  more 
remote  parishes  in  country  districts — he 
trusted,  he  said,  instead  of  acting  on  such 
advice,  the  Government  would  take  care 
that  the  system  was  introduced  gradually, 
and  according  to  the  results  of  practical 
experience.  He  knew  many  parishes  in 
the  country  where,  if  they  attempted  to 
carry  the  regulations  of  the  Board  into 
effect,  a  rebellion  might  be  the  conse- 
quence, or  something  a  great  deal  worse 
than  they  had  in  1830.  He  admitted, 
therefore,  that  he  looked  to  the  Bill  with 
considerable  anxiety,  and  he  again  trusted, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  would  watch  with  peculiar 
careovertheconduct  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  voted  for  the  measure  because  he  found 
no  better  proposed.  He  should  wish, 
however,  to  see  a  clause  introduced  into 
it,  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  give 
power  to  the  rate-payers,  where  a  ma* 
jority  of  them  decided  on  it,  to  establish  a 
Labour-rate.  In  the  Committee  he  should 
probably  propose  a  clause  to  that  effect. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  merely  rose 
to  state,  that  nothing  was  further  from  the 
intention  of  Government,  and  nothing 
further  from  the  object  of  the  Bill,  than 
to  force  this  change  upon  any  district  of 
the  country  without  full  inquiry,  and,  in 
short,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
local  circumstances  connected  with  the 
place  in  question.  With  regard  to  the 
date  referred  to,  when  it  was  said,  that 
this  measure  was  to  introduce  a  totally 
different  system  all  at  once,  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  thing  was 
to  be  done  thus  suddenly.  What  was  in- 
tended by  the  fixing  of  that  date  was, 
that  no  change — not  even  in  that  worst 
abuse  of  the  system,  the  allowance  system 
— should  take  place  until  after  that  date. 
Until  that  allowance  system  was  put  an 
end  to,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  cbc^racter  of  the  people  of  £ng« 
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land,  or  to  restore  amongst  tbem  those 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue  for  which 
they  had  been  formerly  so  remarkable. 
The  object  of  the  measure  was,  to  liberate 
industry  in  every  part  of  the  country.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  would,  in  Committee, 
be  ready  to  listen  to  any  Amendments 
that  were  not  opposed  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied.— >In  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  and 
some  other  noble  Lords,  be  had  been 
thinking,  whether  means  might  not  be 
devised  for  increasing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commissioners  (a  very  desirable  thing 
he  was  ready  to  admit),  and  he  should 
probably  suggest,  in  Committee,  a  clause 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  clause  in- 
serted in  the  East-India  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, requiring  the  Commissioners  to  keep 
a  minute  of  all  their  proceedings,  of  all 
their  discussions,  of  all  their  differences, 
Sic,  to  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Government,  so  that  the 
Government  would,  in  such  case,  have 
full  means  of  seeing  how  matters  were 
managed,  and  what  were  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  With  regard 
to  this  measure,  he  would  say,  that  the 
experience  of  two  centuries  and  a-half 
showed  that  they  could  not  do  without 
such  a  Bill.  As  to  centralization,  and 
the  eflfect  which  was  attributed  to  such  a 
system,  interfering  with  every  man's  busi- 
ness, the  Poor-law  system,  especially  as 
it  had  existed  for  the  last  thirty- five  years, 
had,  in  a  thousand  times  worse  degree 
than  any  system  of  centralization,  inter- 
fered with  the  business  and  pursuits  of 
every  man.  The  Poor-laws  centralized 
the  mischief  and  localized  it  also,  so  as  to 
make  it  ten -thousand  times  worse  than  it 
ever  would  be  under  any  system  of  cen- 
tralization. He  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  happiest  results 
from  this  measure. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  original 
Motion:  Contents  76;  Not-Contents  13 
— Maiority  63. 

Bill  reaa  a  second  time. 

List  of  the  Not-Contents. 


Abingdon,  Lord 
Alvanley,  Lord 
Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Boston,  Lord 
Colchester,  Lord 
Coroberroere,  Lord 
Gamberlaodi  Dok^  of 


Kenyon,  Lord 
Londttndcrry,  Marq.  of 
Newcastle,  Duke  of 
Redesdale,  Lord 
Rolle,  Lord 
Wynford,  Lord 
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MiNims.]  Bills.  Reid  ft  third  time :  ^RowU  Act  Amend- 
ment ( Ireland):  PuniAhmcnt  oT  Deaths  Common  FieMii 
Bxchanfe. — Read  a  leeoiid  time;— Tnmplke  Aet^  Coo- 
tinoanoa  (Irelapd). 

Petitions  preseDtad.  By  C<4odc1  L.  Hat,  and  Mr.  SiirciakiB, 
fhxn  three  Places,  against  the  Bankrupts  (Scotland)  Bill} 
ftom  three  other  Ptaoss,  for  Support  to  the  Churdi  of 
Sootlattd.— By  Mr.  AMennan  Wooo,  Ihm  Ptciiaald, 
against  the  Trustees  d  the  Churehers  College,  and  for 
Inquiry  into  thdr  Conduct ;  Dram  two  Metropolitan 
Paitehas,  in  Ikvoor  of  the  Haekoey  and  Stage  Coaehee 
BilL-^By  Mr.  Bbbmako,  from  two  Flaeas,  ^ainet  tha 
Separation  of  Church  and  State. — ^By  Mr.  CoaarrT, 
from  three  Plaees,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax ;  tttmi 
temtX  Places,  for  Vole  hy  Ballott  Ihim  sefVBal  flaees  in 
Ireland,  against  Tithes  i  tnxa  two  Plaeei,  for  a  Reduc* 
tioo  of  Tucation ;  from  the  Handloom  Weavers,  Leigh, 
for  a  Board  at  Trade;  flpom  Pitmen  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  for  Repealing  the  Export  Doty  on  Coalj  ttam  the 
Coal  Men  on  the  River  Clyde,  against  the  Toon^e  of 
VossebT  Bill;  flrom  two  Places,  against  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Bill;  ftom  East  Ham,  agidnst  Burial  Fecat 
from  an  Association  at  Manchester,  for  Liberating  John 
Cleaver,  in  Prison  for  vending  Knowledge  at  a  cheap  rate. 
—By  the  same,  and  Mr.  Oilloh,  from  several  Places,— 
for  the  Separation  of  Chaveh  and  Staler— By  Sh  Aw namr 
AoMEiir,  and  Mr.  A.  Jokmstonb,  from  a  Number  of 
Places,  for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.~By 
Mr.  HAwaa,  from  Battersca,  against  the  Common  Lands 
Inclosure  Bill.— By  Mr.  CHiLPana,  from  two  Plaoes,  for 
placing  all  Venders  of  Beer  on  the  same  fuotiqg. — ^By  Mr. 
B.  Bariko.  frtMn  Penn,  In  favour  of  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  Amendment  Bill  i  from  a  Number  of  Places,  in  Rap- 
port of  tha  Churdi  of  Ei^Iand. — ^By  ColoDd  PsiicairAf« 
Ikom  several  Places,  for  Support  to  the  Church  of  Irdand. 
^-By  Mr.  A.  JoHNBTOiri,  from  Graenodi  and  the  Synod 
of  Galloway,  for  a  Better  System  of  Chtudi  Fatiooage  In 
Scotland;  ftom  the  Synod  of  Ola^w  and  Ayr,  for  the 
Repeal  of  an  Act  relative  to  the  Building  of  Churdics. — 
By  the  Marquess  of  CaiNooa,  ftom  three  Places,  against 
the  University  Admiwion  Bill  i  ftom  a  Number  of  PImbih 
for  Relief  to  the  Agricultural  IntereaC—By  Mr.  Baiaooa, 
from  Staines,  against  Prlic>fighting.— By  Mr.  Cobrstt, 
fhim  Leven,  for  appropriating  Church  Property  to  Cf  vll 
Purposes.— By  the  same,  and  Mr.  Gillon,  from  Stiat* 
ford-upon-Avon,  and  B\ggu,  for  Relief  to  the  Dissenters. 
—By  Mr.  Goulburn,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  fw  Pro- 
teetloo  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State.] 
Mr.  Oillon  presented  a  number  of  Peti* 
lions,  praying  lor  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  first  was  from  Lanark ; 
the  next  was  from  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Hamilton,  signed  by  2,1 1 1  persons,  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent ;  and  th« 
others  were  from  Paisley,  signed  by  6,100, 
CrifF,  Alyth,  Leven,  Dysart,  Montrose, 
Kibbarchan,  Biggar,  and  Dunning.  These 
petitions,  observed  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
bore  the  signatures  of  upwards  of  10,000 
individuals.  He  felt  assured,  that  the 
Dissenters  would  continue,  as  tliey  had 
done  to-day,  to  urge,  in  a  calm  and  con- 
stitutional, but  in  a  firm  and  determined 
manner,  their  claim  to  relief  from  the  most 
practical  of  all  grievances— the  domina* 
lion  of  a  favoured  sect^and  also  would 
continue  to  urge  the  great  trutb|  tbit  the 
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Church  has  neilher  a  necessary  nor  a 
beneficial  coDDezion  with  the  State,  and 
that  while  that  connexion  shall  subsist, 
dissension  and  enmity  will  continue  to 
disgrace  the  Christian  world.  Ample 
proof  of  these  miserable  effects  was  afforded 
in  the  state  of  a  sister  country,  where 
there  existed  a  Church  in  which  the 
hierarchy  and  the  ecclesiastical  functiona- 
ries were  richly  provided  for,  but  the  peo- 
ple for  whose  instruction  and  advantage, 
as  it  humbly  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Church  was  designed,  were  forgotten. 
Would  any  man  venture  to  say,  that  the 
scenes  of  blood  and  devastation  which 
that  Church  had  engendered,  were  not 
a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  people?  He 
regretted  the  decision  come  to  by  that 
House,  that  the  fitting  time  to  alter  and 
amend  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  that  Church  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
that  much  time  was  being  lost  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  commission  into  a  subject 
already  but  too  well  known.  Let  but  a 
different  appropriation  of  the  ovei^rown 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  be 
sanctioned,  and,  he  believed,  it  would  do 
more  to  tranquillize  that  unhappy  country 
than  all  the  Peace-preservation  Acts  that 
House  might  pass.  The  House  had  a 
goodly  specimen  of  the  Christian  spirit 
that  animated  some  of  the  high  supporters 
of  that  Church,  in  their  regret  that  there 
was  not  now  to  be  enough  of  tyranny  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  Any  partial  legislation 
on  this  subject,  any  more  diminution  of 
the  revenues  of  that  pampered  establish- 
ment, laid,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  but  the 
foundation  of  future  change ;  it  was  only 
by  recurring  to  the  original  formation  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  the  just  princi- 
ples of  a  voluntary  support  of  the  great 
truths  of  inspired  religion,  that  anomalies 
in  legislation  would  terminate,  and  dis- 
•entions  among  Christians  be  at  an  end. 
He  trusted  a  more  liberal  spirit  would 
Animate  the  councils  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration than  had  actuated  those  of 
their  predecessors,  and  that  they  would 
set  in  good  earnest  about  the  remedying 
of  abuses.  He  felt  convinced ,  that  the 
voluntary  Churchmen  never  would  descend 
from  the  high  ground  which  they  had 
taken  up,  but  continue  perseveringly  to 
urge  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines  which 
they  advocated,  and  patiently  wait  until 
the  reason  and  the  justice  of  their  case 
should  triumph  o?er  the  intolerance  which 
miiht  ba  opposed  to  them ;  aod  the  pub* 


lie  mind  was  fully  prepared  for  so  great 
and  so  important  a  cnange.  But,  forsooth, 
the  "  No-Popery  "  cry  was  to  be  got  up, 
and  the  isle  was  to  be  frightened  from  its 
propriety,  as  if  Protestantism  were  in  dan- 
ger* If  Protestantism  had  nothing  to  de- 
pend on  but  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church,  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  be  divided 
among  the  Churchmen;  if  she  had  no 
more  lasting  and  sound  basis,  she  might, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  in  danger.  Such  a 
cry  might  well  suit  the  gowned  devotees 
in  the  walks  of  their  cloister — it  might 
scare  some  of  the  owls  in  the  darkness  of 
their  anticipated  retreats;  but  its  promoters 
would  find  it  signally  fail  with  the  com- 
munity, in  an  age  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation like  this.  Let  him  once  more 
deny,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  base 
calumnies  thrown  out  elsewhere,  and  re- 
peated in  that  House,  that  those  who 
defended  the  voluntary  principle  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  acquiring  plunder 
for  themselves.  Such  a  doctrine  was  uni- 
versally and  unequivocally  disavowed. 
The  spoliators  were  the  Church  itself, 
which  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  tithes 
and  other  Church  property,  had  utterly 
disregarded  the  claims  which  the  poor  un- 
doubtedly possessed  to  a  share  in  those 
revenues.  The  voluntary  Churchmen  re* 
garded  the  property  so  received  of  the 
Church,  as  national  property,  available 
for  purposes  of  general  utility,  as  Parlia- 
ment might  determine  —  they  denied  the 
right  of  one  favoured  sect  to  appropriate  it 
to  uses  exclusively  their  own. 

Mr.  Sinclair  must  protest  against  the 
assertion,  that  the  doctrine  contained  in 
the  petitions  was  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Scotland.  There 
were  many  Dissenters  in  that  country  who 
were  adverse  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Military  Flogging  —  Case  or 
Hutchinson.]  Mr.  Tennyson  held  in 
his  hand  a  petition  of  very  great  import- 
ance; it  was  upon  a  subject  which  had 
seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  several  days.  The  facts  to 
which  he  was  about  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  were  all  detailed  in  the  pe- 
tition ;  he  should  state  these  facts  to  the 
House,  not  that  he  knew  them  to  be  true 
of  hit  own  penooal  koowledgf|  bat  to 
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afford  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War, 
ail  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House 
what  were  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  the  statements  contained  in  the 
petition  were  true,  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  steps  to  put  an 
immediate  end  to  this  most  terrific,  de* 
grading,  horrible,  and  disgraceful  punish- 
ment  by  some  legislative  act ;  or,  at  least, 
if  the  House  should  deem  it  right  that  this 
punishment  should  continue  to  disgrace 
the  country,  to  obtain  a  solemn  assurance 
from  the  Government,  that  it  should  be 
administered  with  some  discretion,  and 
wilh  a  decent  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  petition  proceeded  from 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  contained,  among  others, 
the  signature  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
highest  character  and  worth  among  the 
parishioners.  It  complained,  that  J. 
Hutchinson,  a  private  in  the  1  st  battalion 
of  the  Scotch  Fusileer  Guards,  was  most 
cruelly  and  barbarously  flogged  at  St. 
George's  Barracks,  Charing-cross,  upon 
a  charge  of  being  drunk  on  sentry,  and 
attempting  to  strike  his  sergeant  when  in 
confinement.  The  court  sentenced  him 
to  300  lashes,  and  300  lashes  were  ac- 
tually administered.  What  he  complain- 
ed of  was,  that  after  the  pledge  given  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  that  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  of  flogging  should  not  be 
resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases,  the 
greatest  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
for  a  comparatively  insignificant  offence. 
The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  read  the 
petition,  which  stated,  that  the  cries  of 
the  unfortunate  man  for  mercy  were  of 
the  most  heart-rending  and  agonizing  de- 
scription, and  that  several  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers  fainted  away,  being  unable  to 
witness  so  horrible  a  scene.  For  the 
honour  of  the  British  army,  he  could  also 
state,  that  two  officers  were  equally  over- 
come, and  were  compelled  to  quit  such  a 
dreadful  spectacle.  The  petitioners  pray- 
ed the  House  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
contained  in  the  petition,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  ofHhis  practice,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  service,  and  an  outrage  to 
the  feelings  of  society. 

Mr.  Howes  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
character  and  worth  of  the  clergyman  who 
signed  the  petition. 

Mr.  Ellke  would  not  attempt  to  say 
one  word  in  reference  to  the  motives 
which  had  induced  the  petitioners  to  come 
forward  and  represent  tbQ  oaie  to  the 


House.  It  did  not  surprise  him  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  had  given  his 
signature  to  the  petition  should  have  been 
the  foremost  to  express  his  regret  at  such 
an  occurrence.  Such  cases  were  un- 
doubtedly extremely  painful,  but  it  was 
much  to  be  deplored  that  when  a  case  of 
this  kind  did  arise — a  case  which  he  was 
sure  had  been  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
military  authorities,  who  were  responsible 
for  all  that  had  taken  place — the  com- 
plaint should  be  brought  forward  in  that 
House.  As  far  as  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  went,  he  confessed  himself  an  ad- 
vocate for  restraining  the  practice  of  flog- 
ging in  the  army  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  consistent  with  the  disci- 
pline and  subordination  of  the  army. 
With  respect  to  the  present  case,  it  cer- 
tainly came  within  the  order  of  last  year, 
which  restricted  the  limits  of  corporal 
punishment.  The  charge  against  this 
man  was  for  being  drunk  when  a  picket 
sentry  on  canteen.  Now,  a  soldier  was 
placed  as  picket  sentry  on  canteen  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  those  improper 
scenes  that  frequently  took  place  there ; 
it  was  a  situation  of  peculiar  importance, 
and  one  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  strictest  accord- 
ance with  military  discipline.  In  this 
situation  the  man  was  found  drunk ;  and 
if  he  were  to  admit  drunkenness  as  an  ex-* 
cuse  for  all  the  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted under  its  influence,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  a  most  difficult  duty  to 
perform  to  restrain  the  outrages  which 
occurred.  The  individual  in  question  was 
guilty  of  frequently  quitting  his  post  and 
getting  drunk,  and  though  it  had  not 
been  stated  to  him,  that  the  man  was 
drunk  at  this  time,  yet  his  language  was 
most  mutinous  towards  the  sergeant  who 
arrested  him.  He  also  threatened  to 
strike  the  sergeant,  and  used  'expressions 
which  were  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  but 
which  amounted  to  mutiny.  He  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  if  this  was  the  first 
offence  the  roan  had  committed,  the  sen- 
tence would  have  been  undoubtedly  a 
very  severe  one,  but  within  two  very  short 
periods  Hutchinson  had  been  guilty  of 
making  away  with  his  clothes  and  other 
regimental  necessaries,  and  of  using  mu- 
tinous language  towards  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  when  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  drunkenness  an  excuse  for 
his  conduct.  He  was  a  person  of  noto- 
riously bad  character,  had  beenaereral  times 
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punished  for  former  offences,  and  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him  was  an  affirmation 
of  the  finding  of  a  Court-martial.  With 
regard  to  the  facts  detailed  in  the  petition, 
not  one  of  them  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  did  not  say  they  were  untrue, 
or  that  they  were  correct;  he  only  observed 
that  they  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  was  certainly  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
were  true, — if  some  of  the  officers  and 
several  men  fainted  away  at  their  posts 
on  witnessing  the  infliction  of  punishment, 
— these  were  circumstances  that  ought  to 
have  induced  the  commanding  officer  to 
consider  how  far  it  was  proper  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the 
sentence.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would  so 
happen,  that  some  persons  of  particularly 
sensitive  feelings  would  have  shown  them- 
selves strongly  affected  on  the  occasion ; 
and,  he  felt  convinced,  that  he  himself 
should  have  been  deeply  affected  if  he 
had  been  present.  When  it  was  stated, 
however,  that  several  soldiers  had  fainted 
away,  he  believed  that  would  turn  out  to 
be  incorrect ;  but  if  those  statements  should 
turn  out  to  be  true,  it  fully  warranted  the 
wannth  of  language  adopted  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  object  of  the  punishment  was, 
to  strike  terror  into  others  by  the  exam- 
jple.  He  was  afraid  that  those  individuals 
who  gave  way.  to  their  private  feelings  on 
these  occasions  were  not  always  the  most 
correct  Judges,  and  when  the  Legislature 
had  intrusted  the  military  authorities  with 
the  power  to  punish  in  all  such  cases,  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  discipline  which 
was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
trv,  and  held  them  responsible  for  the  just 
aoministration  of  that  power,  it  was  too 
much  to  bring  every  case  that  occurred  of 
its  exercise  under  the  cognizance  of  that 
House,  and  to  censare  military  officers  on 
no  better  authority  than  the  facts  contain- 
ed in  the  petition.  He  would  tell  the 
House  that  they  were  coming  to  a  pass  in 
military  discipline  which  would  require 
their  most  sober  and  serious  attention,  ft 
was  impossible  the  law  could  remain  as  it 
stood  at  present;  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  armv  had  been  so  dimin- 
ished  by  the  continual  check  of  public  in* 
terference,  that  the  increase  of  crime  had 
taken  a  most  frightful  march.  In  the  last 
two  years,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  army  on 
English  stations  had  passed  through  the 


public  gaols.  Cases  of  violent  insubordi- 
nation and  outrage  were  increasing  beyond 
precedent,  and  therefore  he  entreated  the 
House,  however  severe  they  might  consider 
the  infliction  of  the  law,  to  pause  before 
they  interposed  between  the  soldier  and 
his  superior,  for,  under  such  circumstances^ 
some  strong  power  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain discipline  and  subordination  among 
men  whothad  arms  constantly  in  their 
hands.  Beyond  this  statement,  it  was 
his  duty  to  observe,  as  some  justification 
of  the  military  authorities,  that  the  insubor- 
dination, which  had  greatly  increased  of 
late,  had  induced  them  to  be  more  severe 
in  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws.  He 
thought,  before  the  House  proceeded  to 
condemn  others  who  had  a  painful  duty  to 
perform,  it  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  that  might  result  from  the 
want  of  care  and  caution  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  discipline.  It  was  but  a  fort- 
night ago,  that  a  private  shot  a  sergeant 
on  parade  at  Chatham,  for  which  he  had 
been  conveyed  to  Maidstone,  and  would 
shortly  take  his  trial.  As  the  facts  were 
not  disputed,  the  House  must  dread,  that 
a  frightful  extent  of  insubordination  would 
speedily  prevail,  if  discipline  were  not 
strenuously  enforced.  And  yet,  since 
that  period,  a  report  had  been  made  to  him 
of  another  soldier  who  had  been  taken  up 
while  loading  his  gun  with  an  intention  of 
committing  the  same  offence.  He  did 
not  state  these  circumstances  to  defend  all 
the  practices  which  prevailed  in  the  army 
at  present,  but  to  show  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  the  power  of  punishment 
in  the  army  should  be  maintained.  He 
had  been  looking  back  on  the  floggings 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  army,  and  no 
case  came  under  his  notice  without  the 
most  acute  pain.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
however  to  find,  that  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  not  a  single  military  execution  had 
taken  place.  Not  a  single  soldier  had  been 
shot  for  an  offence  against  military  law 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Let  the 
House  take  great  care  how  it  interfered 
with  that  state  of  things  which  would 
render  it  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
course  of -law  to  be  resorted  to.  What 
was  it  supposed  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  soldier  being  brought  out  for 
military  execution,  when  such  feelings 
were  entertained  by  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  punishments  ?  The  whole 
subject  had  arrived  at  such  a  stage,  that 
he  felt  it  quite  impossible  it  could  stop 
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where  it  was.  It  was  therefore  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  his  Majesty  to  issue  a 
commission,  composed  of  a  few  persons  of 
great  experience,  and  well  acquamted  with 
our  military  laws,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  present  code,  and  also  into  the  na- 
ture of  other  military  codes,  and  to  embody 
the  whole  into  a  system.  He  trusted,  in 
the  interval  between  the  present  and  the 
next  Session,  he  should  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing his  Majesty's  consent  to  it.  The  feel- 
ings which  had  induced  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
House  were  entitled,  he  readily  admitted, 
to  the  greatest  respect ;  but  he  thought, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  quite 
enough  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  neces* 
sity  of  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
military  authorities  ;  though  he  must  add 
that  consistently  with  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  weighed  on  them  of  maintain- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  army,  they  were 
not  desirous  of  preserving  the  system  of 
flogging.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  generally  were  op- 
posed to  rigid  subordination,  which  made 
It  the  more  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict 
discipline  among  those  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands.  He  hoped  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  believe  that  in  his  answer  he 
had  stated  nothing  incompatible  with  their 
former  agreement  on  this  subject,  for  he 
could  assure  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  limit  punish- 
ment of  all  kinds  as  much  as  possible,  and, 
was,  he  could  assure  his  right  hon.  friend, 
not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion  on 
this  great  and  important  question.  He 
hoped  the  House,  after  this  explanation, 
would  see  the  propriety  of  not  continuing 
the  discussion  until  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  were  before  them,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
was  very  difficult  to  restrain  the  public 
opinion,  nothing  should  be  said  to  inflame 
it. 

Mr.  Ewart  was  convinced,  that  other 
punishments  might  be  found  which  would 
be  efficient  substitutes  for  flogging,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  practice  would  be  abol- 
ished. 

Colonel  Evans  was  opposed  to  military 
flogging.  Hq  was  of  opinion,  il  defeated 
the  very  object  it  had  in  view.  It  was 
well  known  in  the  army,  that  a  repetition 
of  the  punishment  had  no  effect  upon  the 
offender,  when  once  he  had  become  lost 
to  a  sense  of  shame.  There  was  one  great 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  object  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view.     He  must 


necessarily  attend  to  the  opinion  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  and  however  great  their 
experience  might  be,  and  however  wise 
and  humane  their  intentions,  they  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  give  up  the  opinions 
they  had  so  long  entertained,  or  to  alter  a 
system  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  He  would  not  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  such  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed  :  but 
if  it  should  be  appointed,  he  would  earn- 
estly advise  him,  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively composed  of  military  men,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  rew  persons 
among  them  who  had  turned  their  at- 
tention to  legislation  generally.  In  his 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  remove  violation 
of  the  military  laws  was  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  soldiery,  and  Uiat  could 
only  be  done  by  abolishing  the  practice  al- 
together. In  time  of  war,  the  alteration 
would  be  attended  with  danger,  but  it 
might  now  be  tried  with  safety. 

Mr.  Fearyvi  O'Connor  trusted,  that  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  would  not 
give  up  the  further  consideration  of  the 
question  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  He  had 
read  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
poor  man,  and  he  thought  a  more  horrible 
a  more  appalling  account,  had  never  been 
publishea.  He  believed  the  feelings  of 
the  whole  country  were  shocked  with  the 
occurrence,  and  that  an  investigation  was 
loudly  called  for.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  War,  that  this 
was  the  way  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  which  would  be  better  preserved 
by  a  remission  of  the  horrible  practice. 

The  debate  was  adjourned. 

Colchester  Election  —  Alleged 
Breach  of  Privilege."]  Mr.  O'Connell 
brought  up  a  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey's  exclusion 
from  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
jection of  the  claim  by  Daniel  Whittle  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  and  to  re* 
port  their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House, 
and  who  were  empowered  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  House,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  Report : — 
In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the 
right  hon.  Lord  Western,  the  following  evi- 
dence was  given,  which,  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  investigation  in 
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nrhich  the  Committee  is  engaged,  they  feel  it 
their  duty  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  without  delay  :— 

Did  you  not  yourself  write  to  Mr.  Ellice, 
calling  upon  hiro,  as  an  oflScer  connected  with 
the  Treasury,  to  send  down  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  Mr.  Harvey's 
election  at  Colchester } — No,  I  wrote  for  it  to 
carry  on  Mr.  Mayhew's  election  at  Colchester. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  the  letter  was  not 
written  to  support  Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr. 
Harvey  jointly  ? — Yes ;  it  is  my  firm  belief  it 
was  not  to  support  them  jointly ;  it  was  the 
farthest  from  my  thoughts  to  have  done  so  3  it 
was  to  support  Mr.  Mayhew. 

Your  belief  is  strong  to  establish  in  your 
mind  the  distinction?-^ Yes. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  was  any  money  sent 
from  the  Treasury  to  Colchester  in  conse- 
quence of  your  letter?— YeSy  I  understood 
there  was. 

Can  you  state  who  the  parties  were  who 
shared  the  money  ? — No,  I  cannot  state  who 
the  parties  were  that  shared  that  money  ;  but 
I  understood,  from  yourself,  I  think,  that  there 
was  a  disput^  about  it,  and  an  egregious  dis« 
pute,  and  my  recollection  certainly  is,  that  it 
was  sent  for  Mr.  Mayhew ;  I  think  he  had 
three  contests  within  a  short  time. 

By  the  Committee.— How  much  was  the 
money,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  it  was  500/. 

Did  Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Harvey  stand  on 
the  same  interest  P~-Yes,  I  believe  they  did 
stand  on  the  same  interest;  but  they  were 
most  violently  hostile  to  each  other^  as  I 
understood. 

By  Mr.  Harvey. — Who  were  hostile  ? — Mr. 
Mayhew  and  Mr.  Harvey;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

Does  your  Lordship  know  that  Mr.  George 
Saville,  of  Colchester,  was,  at  the  time  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  the  treasurer  of  a  com- 
mon fund  to  secure  the  return  of  Mr.  Mayhew 
and  Mr.  Harvey? — No,  I  did  not  know  that; 
you  are  asking  me  as  to  matters  which  I  say 
are  irrelevant;  my  desire  was,  that  money 
should  be  deposited  in  Mr.  George  Saville's 
hands. 

Did  Mr.  George  Saville  receive  a  sum  of 
money,  in  point  of  fact,  at  your  instance  .^— I 
believe  so. 

I  ask  you  whether,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  sum  of  money  which,  through  your  in- 
fluence, was  obtained  from  the  Treasury,  was 
obtained  in  aid  of  my  election  at  Colchester; 
that  is  consistent  with  your  present  answer  P 
—I  tell  you  I  did  no!  get  it  for  your  support ; 
I  did  it  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Mayhew. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that,  when  you 
wrote  to  the  Treasury  to  counsel  money  being 
sent  down  to  promote  the  cause  of  reform, 
yours  was  a  distinct  application  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  to  Mr.  Harvey's  exclusion? — 
Not  to  his  exclusion,  but  my  application  was 
for  Mr.  Mayhew. 

As  distinct  from  Mr.  Harvey? — I  did  not 
•ay  to  Mr.  Harvey's  exclusion ;  but  on  Mr. 


Mayhew's  account  it  was  that  I  made  the  ap« 

plication,  and  not  on  Mr.  Harvey's. 

By  the  Committee. — ^Did  your  Lordship, 
at  the  election,  exert  yourself  on  public  politi- 
cal grounds,  to  assist  in  procuring  the  return 
of  Mr.  Harvey  as  well  as  tne  other  Gentleman, 
he  being  a  reform  candidate?— No,  T  did  not; 
the  great  battle  was  for  Mr.  Mayhew;  he  was 
the  person  in  danger. 

He  was  not  returned  ? — Yes,  he  was; 

And  for  that  purpose  the  500/.  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

After  a  short  conversation  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  understoodi 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  to  make  a  Motion 
on  the  subject  whenever  Mr.  Ellice  should 
be  in  the  House.  The  Report  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

Suppression  of  Disturbances — 
(Ireland).]  Lord  Altborp  moved,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances 
(Ireland)  Bill,  be  read. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  said,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman during  preceding  debates  had  hap- 
pened to  take  the  same  view  of  the  sub- 
ect  with  himself;  but,  as  this  bad  not 
>een  the  case,  and  feeling,  as  he  did,  that 
Parliament  ought  not  to  legislate  for  the 
suppression  of  local  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, without  fully  inquiring  into  tha 
peculiar  state  of  society  in  that  country, 
whichcreated  those  disturbances, he  should 
beg  to  offer  a  few  words.  It  had  been 
said,  that  agrarian  outrage  was  intimately 
connected  with  political  agitation ;  but 
when  it  was  considered,  that  the  character 
of  the  outrages  had  been  the  same  for  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  thought,  the 
more  correct  conclusion  would  be,  that 
they  proceeded  from  want  of  sufficient 
worky  of  sufficient  wages,  and  sufficient 
protection  to  the  Irish  peasant.  The  in- 
surrectionary spirit  which  prevailed  now, 
did  not  differ  from  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  sixty  years.  It  sprung 
from  the  same  feeling,  and  was  signalized 
by  the  same  outrages.  The  ofifences  of 
the  present  day  were  exactly  like  the 
White  Boy  offences  immediately  after 
1750.  The  Reports  made  by  Committees 
of  the  House  confirmed  his  view.  He 
would  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1832,  which  stated,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disturbance  in  Ireland  was 
the  removal  of  tenants  from  their  farms. 
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He  added,  by  the  way,  that  he  could  not 
agree  in  the  eulogiam  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  that  Report,  for  he  saw,  in 
every  line  of  it,  the  6nger  of  the  Irish 
landlord.  He  believed  that  the  real  cause  | 
of  the  agrarian  disturbances  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  found  in  the  competition  of  a  , 
starving  peasantry  for  the  possession  of 
land,  through  which  alone  they  could  he 
certain  of  obtaining  the  means  to  support 
existence.  The  hon.  Member  quoted  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  at  considerable 
length,  to  show,  that  all  these  disturbances 
had  originated  in  struggles  for  the  pos- 
session of  land.  The  hon.  Member  also 
quoted  a  letter  from  Dr.  M*Hale,  in  which 
there  was  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
number  of  families  which  had  been  ejected 
in  a  district  with  which  he  was  familiarly 
acquainted ;  and  further,  to  show  the  fre- 
quency, he  cited  the  statement  of  Mr. 
M'Guise  of  174  families  being  ejected, 
from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  in  1831. 
In  Ireland  they  had  no  Poor-laws,  few 
manufactures,  and  not  sufficient  agricul- 
tural employment  for  the  population  ;  the 
possession  of  land  accordingly  was  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  peasant. 
He  complained  that  the  law  of  Ireland, 
which  was  always  too  severe,  had  given 
additional  facilities  of  late  to  the  ejection 
Of  tenants.  In  proof  of  this  position  he 
cited  the  authority  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  object  of  Whitefeet 
combinations  was  similar  in  practical  effect 
to  that  of  combinations  in  general — it  was 
to  protect  the  many  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  few.  A  noble  Lord  had  lately  saicf, 
that  no  Government  which  did  not  grant 
protection  to  its  subjects  was  entitled  to 
their  allegiance.  Now,  he  asked  if  the 
Irish  peasant  was  protected  ?  No ;  he 
was  neither  protected  against  ejectment 
nor  starvation,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  ejectment.  He  was  not  protected 
against  the  mission  of  an  absentee  land* 
lord,  which  practically  amounted  to  a 
mandate  of  death,  to  the  unhappy  tenant, 
the  landlord  by  his  wholesale  murders, 
taking  away  life,  by  taking  the  only  means 
by  which  it  could  be  supported.  It  was 
therefore  because  the  peasantry  were  left 
without  protection  that  they  combined 
against  the  law,  and  shewed  no  more 
scruple  at  shedding  blood  in  open  day, 
than  did  the  soldier  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
They  looked  upon  such  acts  as  the  senten- 
ces of  the  self-api>ointed  tribunals  to 
which  their  allegiance  was  due.     Let  the 


noble  Lord  fancy  himself  for  one  momeDt 
in  the  condition  of  an  ejected  tenant— 
let  him  divest  himself  of  the  recollection 
of  the  happy  home  and  the  unnumbered 
comforts  and  luxuries  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and,  above  all,  the  sense  of 
freedom,  giving  a  zest  to  them, — let  him 
fancy  himself  in  the  situation  of  an  Irish 
cottier  tenant,  who  having  striven  assidu- 
ously to  support  himself  by  cultivating 
the  few  acres  of  ground  which  he  had 
been  fortunate  enoush  to  obtain  possession 
of,  at  length,  fell  into  arrear  iu  the 
payment  of  his  rent.  His  landlord 
came  down  with  a  distress  warrant,  seized 
his  furniture,  and  his  crops  in  the  ground, 
and  served  a  process  of  ejectment  on 
him — he  could  not  resist,  for  the  law  gave 
a  cheap  and  summary  power  of  ejectment. 
He  would  remind  the  House  of  the 
heart-rending  picture  given  by  Dr.  Doyle 
of  the  condition  of  the  ejected  tenantry  in 
Ireland,  who  resorted  to  hovels  in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  and  there  awaited  in  famine 
the  diseases  which  want  engendered.  Dr. 
Doyle  said  that  they  died  in  a  little  time  ; 
and  he  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  thirty 
families  were  crowded  into  one  sraafi 
cabin  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resided,  and  of  which  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  only  ten  were  left !  But  did  they 
all  die?  No;  the  feeble  and  impatient 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  oppression ; 
but  the  able  and  energetic  men,  were  not 
so  easily  got  rid  of — they  survived,  and 
became  desperate  and  active  members  of 
the  Whitefeet  combination.  The  miseries 
which  they  had  suffered  induced  others  to 
combine  together  and  form  tribunals, 
which,  by  inspiring  terror,  prevented 
ejectments.  That  system  was  effectual, 
— it  protected  the  peasantry,  and  would 
continue  in  force — more  or  less  occa- 
sionally lulled  by  Coercion  Acts — until 
the  law  of  the  land  superseded  these  tri« 
bunals  by  providing  for  the  tenant.  Could 
that  statement  be  contradicted?  Could 
it  be  denied,  that  the  Whitefoot  system  was 
a  real  and  practical  check  on  the  eject- 
ment system  ?  If  this  were  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  which  had  so  long  con* 
tinned  to  prevail  through  Ireland,  it  was 
in  vain  to  hope  to  put  them  down  by  Arts 
of  this  description.  Would  more  coercion, 
further  Insurrectionary  Acts,  and  more  un- 
constitutional powers  effect  that  object? 
No;  they  had  been  tried,  and  bad  failed. 
There  was  one  simple  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  these  distnrbances, — do  justice  to 
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the  Irish  tenant — give  that  protection  to  his 
life  which  was  lavished  on  the  property  of 
the  landlord,  and  he  ventured  to  declare 
that  further  outrages  would  not  be  heard  of 
in  Ireland.  How  was  that  to  be  done?  In 
the  way  in  which  it  was  done  in  England. 
Who  could  be  ignorant  that  the  state  of 
England,  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
laws  was  the  same  as  that  now  existing  in 
Ireland — that  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  might  be  described  in  the  same 
words,  and  that  the  statements  made  by 
HoUinshed  and  others  before  the  passing 
of  that  law,  were  equally  applicable  now 
to  Ireland  ?  Robbery,  insurrection,  mur- 
der, and  outrages  of  violence  were  then 
common;  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
alone,  there  were  sixty  executions  in  one 
year,  and  in  the  whole  of  England  no  less 
than  2,000.  The  measure  applied  by 
the  Legislature  to  remedy  this  evil  com- 
pletely succeeded;  why  should  not  the 
same  success  ensue  from  passing  a  similar 
measure  for  Ireland?  Was  not  such  a 
measure  called  for,  not  merely  in  justice  to 
the  population  of  Ireland,  but  in  justice 
to  the  population  of  England  ?  Did  not 
all  classes  in  England  suffer  from  the  want 
of  Poor-laws  in  Ireland,  paying  a  large 
proportion  of  their  Poor-rates  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  poor  ?  Look  at 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  England ; 
after  having  paid  a  high  rate  of  wages, 
and  a  large  amount  of  Poor-rates,  he 
was  met  in  his  own  markets  by  persons  who 
paid  no  Poor-rate,  and  the  produce  of 
whose  land  paid  merely  the  labour  ex- 
pended on  it,  at  the  rate  of  only  4d.  or  6d. 
a-day.  The  operation  of  the  Poor-laws 
effectually  prevented  the  English  land- 
lord from  exacting  as  the  Irish  landlord 
did  such  a  sum  for  land  as  would  leave 
the  tenant  merely  a  bare  subsistence ;  so 
that,  when  an  unfavourable  season  came 
he  was  compelled  to  feed  upon  the  weeds 
of  the  earth  and  the  sea  to  avoid  actual 
starvation.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his 
conscience,  to  vote  for  a  measure  for 
coercing  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  with- 
out making  some  attempt  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
therefore,  holding  the  opinions  which  he 
did,  to  submit  a  Resolution  to  the  House, 
which  propounded  in  moderate  language 
what  might  be  considered  a  truism,  though 
it  had  never  been  acted  on  in  Irish  legisla- 
tion. The  Resolution  was  as  follows  ; 
and  he  moved  it  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
original  Motion :— "  That  in  order  to 
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secure  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  to 
remove  all  pretext  for  criminal  outrages, 
and  to  give  effect  to  whatever  measures  of 
severity  may  be  enacted  for  their  suppres- 
sion, it  is  expedient  that  the  population 
of  that  country  be  assured  of  the  means 
of  supporting  life  by  peaceful  and  honest 
industry;  and  this  House  will,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  turn  its  attention  to 
some  measure  for  securing  this  desirable 
end." 

Mr.  Feargus  0* Connor  had  great  plea- 
sure in  seconding  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  could 
not  do  so  without,  as  an  Irish  member, 
returning  his  thanks  for  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  the  subject  forward.  Indeed,  he 
was  astonished  how  the  hon.  Member,  in 
so  short  a  time,  had  amassed  such  a 
heap  of  conclusive  evidence.  The  hon. 
Member  had  shown — he  had  at  least 
asserted — and  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  coin- 
cided in  the  assertion — that  the  outrages 
which  existed  in  Ireland  arose,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  competition  for  land.  The 
statement  of  his  hon.  friend  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(the  master  of  the  Mint)  (Mr.  Abercrombie) 
in  a  very  able  speech  which  he  made  the 
other  evening  upon  the  State  of  Ireland  ; 
and  he  now  asked  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  he  refuse  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment ?  In  Ireland,  the  most  disgraceful 
means  were  frequently  resorted  to  in 
ejecting  the  tenants  from  their  farms; 
and  the  landlord  was  frequently  actuated 
by  the  most  disgraceful  motive.  When  a 
tenant  became  possessed  of  a  farm,  if  be, 
by  the  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital 
improved  it,  that  moment  the  landlord 
fixed  upon  it  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  re- 
sult generally  was,  that  the  occupier  was 
turned  out,  that  the  landlord  might  obtain 
an  additional  fine,  the  price  of  the  tenant's 
improvement.  Ireland  had  nothing  to 
look  to  but  agriculture ;  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  outrage 
was  so  generally  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  No  doubt,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hon.  Member's  speech, 
proposing,  as  it  did,  specifically  to  pledge 
the  House  to  relief,  no  doubt  the  noble 
Lord  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site would  take  refuge  behind  the  Com- 
mission at  present  in  Ireland.  But  as  yet 
there  was  no  Report  from  that  Commis- 
sion ;  and  was  it  too  much  to  give,  at 
least,  a  promise  of  relief,    to  a   people 
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three-foartht  of  whom  were  in  poverty 
while  thit  commiuion  was  slowly  wander- 
ing over  the  country?  He  could  him- 
self say,  that  he  had  seen  one  hundred 
families  turned  out,  as  hishon.  friend  had 
described,  houseless  upon  the  world.  If 
that  House  could  not  be  influenced  by 
any  feeling  of  humanity,  he  would  appeal 
to  their  interests,  to  grant  to  Ireland  a 
measure  of  relief  such  as  that  contem- 
plated by  his  hon.  friend.  The  hon.  mem- 
Der  for  Oldham,  when  this  question  was 
formerly  under  discussion,  showed  dis- 
tinctly that  England,  where  a  good  system 
of  Poor-laws  existed,  was  comparatively 
prosperous ;  that  Scotland,  with  a  worse 
system,  was  better  off  than  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  last  country  was  wretched,  be- 
cause it  had  no  system  of  Poor-laws  at 
all.  English  landlords  could  not  act  like 
their  brethren  in  Ireland.  They  did  not 
drive  their  tenants  out  of  their  farms  to 
make  way  for  others,  who  would  give 
them  a  few  pounds  more.  And  why  did 
they  not  do  so  ?  Because  they  knew,  that  if 
they  impoverished  their  tenantry,  the  bur- 
then of  supporting  them  must  fall  upon 
them  by  means  of  the  poor-rate.  The 
wise  and  humane  system  of  Poor-laws 
which  existed  in  England  made  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  landlords  to  maintain  the 
population  around  them  in  a  happy  and 
comfortable  state.  The  public  institu- 
tions of  England,  from  Greenwich  Hos-> 
pital  to  the  meanest  almshouse,  were 
based  no  less  on  policy  than  humanity. 

Mr.Zi</2eto»said,thata8  the  Amendment 
had  been  submitted  without  any  notice,  he 
should  not,  he  thought,  be  acting  fairly 
towards  the  House  if  he  were  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  respecting  it.  He 
regretted  that  any  language  had  been 
used  which  might  by  possibility  be  con- 
strued into  an  extenuation  of  the  dreadful 
atrocities  which  unhappily  were  committed 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  argued  as 
if  the  Whiteboy  parties  were  generally 
composed  of  ejected  tenants;  but,  as  far 
as  his  (Mr.  Littleton's)  knowledge  ex- 
tended, that  description  of  persons  had 
very  little  to  do  with  them  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  formed  of  farmers' 
servants.  He  once  more  protested  against 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
pursued  in  bringing  such  an  important 
subject  before  the  House  prematurely. 
The  Commissioners  were  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  in  Ireland,  and  their  Report 
would  be  prepared  before  the  next  Session. 


(COMMONS)  ftntand.) 

Mr.  WiUiam  Roche:  Sir,  not  having 
had   an  opportunity  of  expressing   my 
sentiments  on  this  Bill  during  itsintroduc* 
tory  debate,  and  apprehensive  of  not  being 
able  to  stay  in  town  to  the  conclusion  of 
its  progress,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  considering  it,  as  I  do,  a  measure 
upon  which  my  constituents  and  country 
are  entitled  to  the  opinion  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives.    I  very  much  coincide   in  a 
great  portion  of  what  has  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Stroud,  and  from  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Cork,  who 
have  just  preceded  me,  I  mean  as  regards 
employment  and  protection  for  the  poor 
in  Ireland ;  but  before  I  apply  myself  to 
that  interesting  branch  of  tne  subject,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of   troubling   the 
House  with    a  few  observations  on  the 
original  and  present  character  of  the  Bill 
now  before  us.   When,  a  short  time  back, 
it  was  expected  down  from    the    other 
House  of  Parliament,  I    was    amongst 
those  who  characterized    it,    in  its  then 
most  obnoxious  shape,  as  an  unjustifiable 
and  unwarrantable  infraction  of  one  of 
the  most  essential  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  one  of  the  most  beneBcial 
privileges  of  the  people,  "  that  of  freely 
discussing    and    meeting  to  discuss  the 
tenor  and  tendency  of  public  measures 
and  affairs  *' — a  privilege,  Sir,  that  com- 
bines, in  a  land  of  freedom,  various  in- 
dispensable advantages,  constituting  as  it 
does  a  powerful  safeguard  of  our  public 
rights,  exercising  a  salutary  control  over 
the  conduct  of  our  public  men,  affording 
a  valuable  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
public  opinion  on  passing  events,  and  not 
unfrcquently  of  thereby  correcting    our 
own ;  and  finally  presenting  a  most  useful 
outlet  or  safety-valve  to  the  fervour  of 
public  feeling  in  moments  of  public  anx- 
iety.   These,   Sir,    are  advantages    and 
safeguards  which   nothing  short  of  the 
direst  necessity  would  justify  the  slightest 
interference  with.     Sir,  I  then  also  desig- 
nated it  as  indicating  a  peculiar  and  un- 
called for  disregard  of  the  liberties  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  because 
I  was  of  opinion  that,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  no  such  restraint  would  be 
interposed  to  public  discussion  or  com- 
plaint in  this  country — utterly   uncalled 
for,  Sir,  I  assert ;  for  whatever  cause  or 
causes  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed 
when  this  Bill  was  originated  in  the  last 
year,  not    the  slightest    has  existed    or 
occurred  since,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
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thade  to  call  for  or  justify  such  restraint 
On  public  discussion,  and  it  would  now, 
therefore,  be  justly  considered  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption  of  wan  Ion  and 
arbitrary  power.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  would 
be  as  much  warranted  in  extending  this 
restriction  on  discussion  over  the  whole  of 
the  country  as  continuing  it  for  the  next 
year,  for  you  would  be  equally  legislating 
not  on  facts,  but  upon  bare  possibilities  or 
anticipations,  imitating,  I  may  say,  the 
*'  master,"  who  Is  stated  to  have  punished 
his  servants  not  because  they  were  then 
transgressing,  but  lest,  perchance,  they 
tnight  futurely  do  so.  But,  Sir,  as  regards 
the  other  branch  of  the  subject — agrarian 
Outrages  —  I  shall  say,  that  whatever 
means  be  indispensably  necessary  and 
discreetly  adviseable  to  suppress  outrage 
lEind  more  especially  nocturnal  outrage,  I 
would  not  be  disposed  to  withhold,  and  I 
Would  be  so  disposed  as  much,  or  rather 
vastly  more,  for  the  sake  and  protection 
bf  the  humble,  but  honest,  peaceable,  and 
industrious^  who  are  so  much  more  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  and  envy  of  the 
vicious  of  their  own  class,  than  the  higher 
orders  who  necessarily  possess  various  and 
superior  means  of  prevention  and  defence. 
Residing,  Sir,  as  I  do  in  a  city,  I  experi- 
ence the  comfort  of  retiring  to  rest  with 
the  consciousness,  as  far  as  regards  exter- 
nal outrage,  that  I  am  protected  from 
harm  or  disturbance,  ana  that  comfort 
and  consciousness  I  would  be  anxious  to 
procure,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  rural  as 
well  as  municipal  districts.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  some 
proper  plan  devised  calculated  to  enable 
the  well-disposed  to  maintain,  or  co-operate 
in  maintaining,  the  peace  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  for.  Sir,  by  calling  the 
well-disposed  to  our  aid  and  uniting  all 
those  interested  in  tranquillity,  the  vicious 
would  soon  discover,  that  they  miscalcu- 
lated in  preferring  turbulence  to  tranquil- 
lity, or  mischief  to  industry.  Trauquillity 
and  prosperity  are  ever  associated  together, 
at  least  prosperity  cannot  exist  without 
tranquillity,  and  the  protection  of  person, 
property,  and  industry,  constitutes  the 
very  elementary  principles  of  civilised 
society.  With  these  sentiments.  Sir,  I 
would  be  far  very  far  from  conceiving  and 
co-operating,  as  1  have  so  often  done, 
with  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Dublin,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  he  was  as  anxious  or  rather  more 
truly  anxious,  than  the  loudest  declaimcrs 


for  the  tranquillity,  the  perfect,  the  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  Ireland,  a  wisn,  C 
know,  to  be  interwoven  with  every  senti- 
ment of  his  soul  and  every  effort  of  his 
powerful  understanding.  But,  Sir,  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  that  blessing, 
not  through  the  exasperating  and  transi- 
tory impressions  of  fear  and  coercion,  but 
through  the  more  lasting  and  useful  in- 
fluences of  kindness,  justice,  and  conse- 
quent contentment.  Sir,  these  sentiments 
must  be  the  result  of  pure  and  unbiassed 
conviction,  for  I  never  asked  nor  never 
had  occasion  to  ask,  my  hon.  friend  for 
any  favour  either  personal  or  political. 
But,  Sir,  all  our  endeavours  and  devices 
must  fail  of  their  full  effect  unless  we 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  unless  we  take 
away  all  just  grounds  of  complaint,  unless 
we  correct  the  many  causes  of  wide- 
spread poverty,  want  of  employment,  and 
consequent  misery  which  pervades  Ire- 
land. Until  then,  Sir,  we  ourselves  will 
be  the  primary  offenders,  nor  can  we 
expect  that  the  poorer  classes  will  escape 
the  mischiefs  or  idleness  and  want,  until 
we  substitute  in  their  stead  the  means  and 
inducements  of  honest  and  steady  occu- 
pation. As  regards  Poor-laws,  Sir,  or 
call  them  by  any  less  obnoxious  name,  I 
fear  that  without  some  judicious  system  of 
that  kind  we  shall  not  be  enabled  to  ex- 
tend to  the  mass  of  the  people  compre- 
hensive or  permanent  protection,  for  I  do 
not  see  how  else  we  can  counteract  the 
evils  of  absenteeism,  or  back  rents,  or 
those  desolating  clearances  of  estates 
which,  whether  they  have  occurred  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  have  been 
productive  of  deplorable  consequences. 
What,  Sir,  I  mean  by  "  Poor-laws,"  is 
employment  for  those  that  are  able  to 
work,  and  protection  to  those  that  are 
incapacitated  from  doing  so.  Scarcely 
any  one.  Sir,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  poor  man  who  is  able  ana  willing  to 
earn  his  bread,  and  yet,  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  cannot  obtain  opportunity. 
I  therefore  trust.  Sir,  that  this  subject  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  next  Session,  at  all 
events,  with  due  spirit  and  maturely. 
Sir,  I  shall  conclude  by  entreating  that, 
when  you  legislate  for  Ireland,  you  reflect 
whether  you  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances legislate  in  the  same  tone  and 
tendency  for  England,  and  that  if  you 
desire  to  reconcile  Ireland  to  British  con- 
nexion, you  will  grant  her  a  full  and 
cordial  share  of  British  freedom. 
L2 
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Mr.  Thomas  Aiiwood  said,  no  honest 
Diao  could  oppose  the  Motion.  The  want 
of  labour  was  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of 
Ireland.  If  men  bad  no  assurance  of 
being  relieved  by  labour  they  should 
not  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Coercion  BilU  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
also  disliked  it ;  if  he  did  not,  then  he  had 
not  the  same  heart  in  his  body  that  he  had 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Coercion  Bill  did 
not  check  predial  outrage :  it  was  as  bad 
as  ever.  There  was  no  use  in  passing 
such  a  Bill.  He  read  of  a  horrible  case 
of  predial  outrage  which  occurred  the  other 
day.  Thirty  men  were  killed  and  drowned 
in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  and  police. 
He  also  read  of  three  persons,  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  having  been 
rescued  and  killed.  [Mr.  &Connell :  The 
report  was  not  true.]  He  was  glad  to  hear 
it.  If  the  noble  Lord  opposed  the  present 
Motion,  he  should  hope  to  see  him  before 
long  reduced  to  the  same  pinching  poverty 
as  the  poor.  "When  the  people  aslced  for 
bread,  the  Government  gave  them  a  stone 
and  a  serpent. 

Mr.  O'Ccnnell  could  not  let  the  Motion 

Gun  without  saying  a  very  few  words, 
e  would,  however,  trouble  the  House  for 
only  a  very  few  minutes,  especially  as  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  address  it  at 
some  length  on  the  question,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time,  in  respect  of  the 
clauses  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
omitted.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  pre- 
sent Amendment  withdrawn,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  had  taken  the  House  un- 
awares, and  embraced  a  ereat  principle 
which  required  the  most  deliberate  dis« 
cussion.  He  was  really  astonished  at  the 
Ignorance  displayed  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  His  hon. 
friend  (the  member  for  Birmingham)  had 
spoken  of  a  lamentable  fend  lately  fought 
in  Kerry,  and  had  treated  that  as  result- 
ing from  agitation.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  agitation  or  predial  disturbance. 
The  parties  fought  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  had  different  names  and 
liked  fighting.  It  was  a  deplorable  state 
of  things ;  it  could  be  removed  only  by 
a  general  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  country.  He  must  say,  too,  that 
he  regretted  deeply  that  the  language 
used  by  some  hon.  Members  might  be 
deemed  palliative  of  the  offence  of  White- 
boy  ism.  That  was  most  unfortunate.  He 
had  ever  been  most  cautious  to  avoid  utter- 


ing a  syllable  whidi  ooqU  have  rack  as 
effect.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  de* 
fence  of  more  men  accused  of  White- 
boyism  than  perhaps  any  other  Coanael ; 
and  yet  he  bad  never,  to  the  least  extent, 
defended  one  on  the  plea  that  for  the  of* 
fence  there  could  be  any  excuse.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  crime  injuted  the  class 
guilty  of  it  more  than  any  other.  For  a 
time  it  injured  and  distressed  the  land- 
lord :  but  it  likewise  injured  the  humble 
peasant,  and  ultimately  it  brought  upon  him 
greatly-increased  sufferings  and  oppies- 
sions.  The  county  of  Clare  had  l>een  a 
prey  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  insurgents.  There  were  nine 
murders,  and  only  one  of  the  parties 
murdered  was  a  gentleman,  all  the  rest  of 
the  victims  being  of  the  same  class  as  the 
murderers.  Again,  there  were  twenty- 
seven  resident  clergymen,  and  only  one  of 
those  clergymen  suffered  any  personal  in- 
jury. And  that  case  was  worthy  of 
notice.  The  son  of  that  clergyman  col- 
lected tithes  in  the  name  of  his  father, 
and,  putting  them  in  his  own  pocket,  the 
father  demanded  repayment.  The  injured 
tenants  struck  the  Caiher  eight  or  ten 
blows,  and  compelled  him  to  furnish 
receipts  to  those  who  had  paid  their 
tithes. 

Colonel  Eoans  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  cursory  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject involved  in  the  Amendment  had  been 
treated  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  It 
was  perfectly  true,  that  no  formal  notice  of 
bringing  it  forward  had  been  given,  but 
the  House  had  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
gentleman  filling  the  position  held  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  at  all  times 
be  prepared  to  go  a  little  more  into  a 
matter  so  deeply  interesting  to  Ireland. 
He  felt  grateful  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Stroud  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  specifically  to  the  subject,  and  he 
thought  that  some  pledge  should  be  given 
by  the  Government  that  it  should  receive 
particular  notice  and  be  fully  inquired 
into. 

Lord  Aithorp  said,  undoubtedly  the 
question  involved  in  the  present  Motion 
was  one  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance ;  and  therefore  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  require  very  full  and 
ample  discussion.  But  there  were  two 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  now  enter- 
tained. In  the  first  place,  the  House  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  as  had  already 
been  noticed ;  and  in  the  second  place,  so 
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far  from  the  subject  not  being  under  the 
consideration  of  Governinent»  an  inquiry 
bad  already  been  instituted,  and  when  the 
result  came  before  the  House,  they  would 
be  much  more  able  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
cuss the  question.  This  was  a  subject, 
hon.  Gentlemen  must  be  aware,  on  which 
those  who  were  avowedly  roost  friendly  to 
Ireland,  most  materially  differed  in  opin* 
ion.  It  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  inquiry ;  but  it  was  most  desirable 
to  have  the  real  state  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion fairly  ascertained  and  submitted  to 
them,  before  they  could  judge  whether  the 
adoption  of  Poor-laws  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  benefiting  them,  or  whether  it  would 
have  the  directly  reverse  effect.  No 
doubt  the  Irish  population  were  in  a  state 
of  very  great  distress,  and  it  was  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
every  means  in  their  power  which  they 
thought  could  have  the  effect  of  alleviating 
or  removing  their  distress ;  but  until  the 
report  on  the  state  of  the  p30r  had 
b^n  presented,  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  general  question.  The 
hon^  member  for  Birmingham  had  insisted 
that  every  man  in  Ireland  was  legally  en- 
titled to,  and  should  have  support.  He 
(Lord  Althorp)  was  only  anxious  to  know 
how  that  most  desirable  object  could  be 
attained.  But  he  had  expected,  when  the 
hon.  Member  had  said  that  every  man  in 
Ireland  had  a  right  to  bread,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  added,  that  every  man 
had  also  a  right  to  *'paper." 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  stated,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  his  Mo- 
tion on  Friday  last;  but  if  the  House  thought 
it  would  be  more  convenient,  he  was  ready 
to  withdraw  it  at  present,  and  move  a 
Resolution  to  the  same  effect  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested,  that  the  public 
time  might  be  economized  by  taking  at 
once  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
question. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment-^-Ayes  34 ;  Noes  89:  Majority  55. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Attwood,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M, 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Conor,  Don 
DiUwyni  L. 


Fielden,  J. 
Gronow,  Captain 
Hedges,  T.  L. 
Hughes,  II. 
Irton,  S. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Lynch,  J. 
MUeSi  W. 


Newark,  Lofd 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Richards,  J. 
Roe,  J. 
Roche,  W. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthveo,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Sinclair,  G. 


Scholefield,  J. 
Stewart,  £. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Young,  G.  F. 
Walker,  C.  A. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connor,  F. 
Scrope,  P. 


Colchester  Election  —  Alleged 
Breach  of  Privilege.]  Mr.  O'Connell 
rose  to  move,  as  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  War  was  in  the  House,  that  the  Report 
he  had  that  evening  laid  on  the  Table  be 
printed. 

Lord  Althorp  insisted,  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Suppression  of  Disturbances,  Ireland,  Bill, 
should  have  precedence. 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  if,  after  the  statement 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  of  making 
to  the  House,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man thought  fit  to  make  the  Motion,  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  at 
some  laterperiod  in  the  eveningwiihout  any 
opposition.  For  the  first  time  since  coming 
into  the  House  he  had  just  seen,  although 
he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  something  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  with  reference  to 
the  subject,  in  a  Committee  up-stairs ; 
for  the  first  time,  he  had  just  seen  the 
Report  which  had  been  presented  by  that 
Committee,  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  Chair- 
man. In  that  Report  it  was  stated,  that 
a  noble  friend  of  his  had  applied  to  htm, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money  by  the  Treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses-  of  an 
election  then  going  on  in  the  borough  of 
Colchester.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing to  the  House,  that  the  facts  so  stated 
by  his  noble  friend — he  was  satisfied  quite 
unintentionally  on  his  part — had  been 
misrepresented,  and  were  totally  untrue. 
It  was  quite  true,  that  during  the  course 
of  that  year  (1831) — a  year,  he  believed, 
which  would  be  long  recollected  by  the 
youngest  Member  in  that  House — when 
they,  at  least  those  among  them  who  were 
reformers,  were  anxiously  engaged  in  the 
arduous  struggle  to  carry  that  question  on 
which  the  previous  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  great  preparations  and  exertions 
were  made  both  by  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  that  important  measure.  On 
the  part  of  its  oppooeuti  %  club  was  esUb^ 
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lished  in  Charles-slreet,  to  the  fame  of 
wliich  he  thought  it  unnecestary  now  more 
particularly  to  allude,  but  where  it  was 
notor  out  large  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected to  pay  the  expenses  and  advance 
the  interests  of  those  who  repudiated  re- 
form  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  advocates  of  Reform  had  no  other 
way  of  meeting  that  state  of  things  than 
by  endeavouring  to  promote  similar  sub- 
scriptions in  their  turn,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  friends  being  oppressed  by  the  gene- 
ral contest,    it  would  be  recollected  by 
many  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  at  that  period 
be  had    taken  on  himself  the  labour  of 
making  arrangements  connected  with  the 
general  election  then  about  to  take  place — 
not  so  much  in  his  official  situation,  as  he 
knew  some  would  be  disposed  to  impute 
to  him,  but  simply  as  an  humble  individual 
most  anxious  for  the  success  of  that  great 
constitutional  principle  for  which    they 
were  contending.    In  that  character  seve- 
ral  Gentlemen  who   bad    superintended 
subscription  funds  to  a  considerable  amount 
on  the  side  of  Reform,  were  in  the  habit 
of  asking  his  advice,  and,  indeed,  he  might 
say  of  consulting  his  discretion,  as  to  their 
approprialion  when  collected ;  and  be  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  beyond  the 
money  applied  towards  the  election  at  Col- 
chester, various  sums  out  of  the  funds  raised 
were  applied  under  his  advice  at  different 
times,  by  different  Committees  throughout 
the  Metropolis.    Beyond  the  misrepresent- 
ation in  the  evidence  of  his  noble  friend, 
which,  he  repeated  he  was  quite  sure  had 
been  altogether  unintentional,  it  was  stated 
in  the  Report,  that  the  money  in  question 
had  been  advanced  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  forwarding  the  interests  of  one  in- 
dividual in  the  borough  of  Colchester. 
Now,  it  would  be  recollected  that  they  were 
then  exposed  to  the  execrable  system  of 
sending  down  all  the  out- voters;  and  it 
having  been  represented  to  him,  that  one 
side  had  the  means  of  sending  down  Uiose 
voters  while  the  other  side  had  not,  he 
stated  to  an  independent  friend  of  both 
parties,    that    he    knew    no    individual, 
except  as  engaged  for  or  against  Reform, 
all  he  asked  being  whether  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  principle  for  which  tney 
were  contending:  and   on  a  statement, 
that  there  was  a  Committee  or  some  other 
means  of  conducting  the  general  expense 
of  sending  down  voters,— a  perfectly  legal 
expense,-*be  certainly  did  apply  to  the 
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the  funds  at  that  time,  and  procured  th« 
advance  of  500/.  for  the  Reform  interest. 
Such  was  bis  recollection  of  what  bad 
passed  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned to  him  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Montgomeryshire  (Mr.  Wynn). 
Whether  there  had  not  been  an  indiscre- 
tion in  bring  the  matter  before  a  Commit- 
tee up-stairs,  he  would  not  take  on  him* 
self  to  determine ;  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifference  to  him,  whether 
it  was  discussed  in  a  Committee  up-stsire 
or  in  that  House.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
acknowledged  at  once  the  (act,  that  he  had 
been  the  instrument  at  the  time  of  appor- 
tioning the  funds  which  had  been  sub* 
scribed  throughout  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  having  stated  that  to  the 
House  plainly  and  candidly,  he  was  con- 
tent to  throw  himself  on  their  impartial 
judgment.  So  far  went  his  recollection, 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  documents,  or  otner  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  facts  were  precisely 
in  accordance  with  his  impressions.  But 
since  he  had  entered  the  llouae,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colc|ies- 
ter  (Mr.  Harvey),  he  had  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  letters  which  he  (Mr.  Ellice) 
had  written  to  that  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to ;  and  if  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  read  them,  for  they 
were  very  short,  it  would  be  seen  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  funds  had  not  been 
advanced  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or 
other  of  the  candidates  for  Colchester^ 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Re- 
formers of  that  borough  to  send  Membere 
to  that  House  who  would  support  *'  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill."  He  used  those  words  because  they 
formed,  in  point  of  fact,  the  test  which 
had  been  put  to  all  the  Reformers  through- 
out the  country.  The  two  notes  to  which 
he  alluded  completely  bore  out  his  own 
recollections,  so  that  whatever  opinion  the 
House  might  form  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  transaction  itself,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the 
following  Letters: — 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1631. 
Dear  Sir,^I  hope  all  will  go  right.  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  contribute  to 
it.  500/.  was  sent  from  one  subscription 
fund  to  Mr.  Savill;  and  2001.,  I  hear,  has 
been  contributed  by  the  other — (Meaning  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Committee,  of  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  knew  something. 

That  boa,  Gentleman  was  ve7  mentorioas^ 
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engaged  al  the  Crown  and  Aoehor,  while  he 
(Mr.  £Uice)  was  occupied  elsewhere O-^l  am 
obliged  to  return  to  Coventry  to-night,  and 
shall  not  be  again  in  town  till  Saturday,  but 
if  you  are  in  difficulty  in  the  mean  time,  you 
must  press  upon  the  Committee  at  the  Crown 
Mid  Anchor,  who  feel  evenr  disposition  to 
exert  theraaelYes  on  behalf  of  Colchester. 
Yours  faithfully,  £.  £llic£. 

D.  W.  liarvey,  Esq. 

Sunday. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  written  (before  opening 
your  letter),  according  to  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Western,  to  Mr.  Savill  relative  to  affairs  at 
Colchester,  and  given  him  authority  to  do  any 
thing  which  I  held  out  to  you  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
cause. 

I  hope  what  has  been  done  will  be  suffi- 
cient. At  all  events,  it  is  all  I  have  at  present 
in  my  power;  but  if  you  send  me  up  a  good 
account  of  your  proceedings  to-morrow,  1  will 
urge  the  Committee  to  make  further  exertions. 
That,  however,  must  depend  upon  their  means 
and  inclination*  neither  of  which  are  under 
my  control* 

Yours  faithfully,  £.  £llice. 

D.  W.  Harvey,  Esq. 

After  what  he  had  staled,  he  thought  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  add*  that  not  one 
single  shilling  of  the  fund  had  been  con- 
tributed from  the  public  money ;  indeed, 
it  was  much  more  likely  that  it  had  come 
out  of  his  own  private  purse.  Such  was 
the  explanation  he  had  to  offer,  and  which 
he  trusted  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
House.  Throughout  the  transaction  he 
did  not  think  he  had  done  more  than  any 
other  Member,  agreeing  with  him  on  the 

?;reat  principle  in  question,  would  have 
elt  himself  justified  in  doing,  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  described, 

Mr.  ^u??iehad  no  hesitation  in  corrobo- 
rating the  statement  that  a  Committee 
had  sat  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  be 
employed  in  advancing  the  interest  of  the 
Reform  Candidates ;  and  he  believed  that 
an  hon.  Member  of  that  House  had  acted 
as  honorary  Secretary  on  that  occasion. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  500/.  bad  really  come  from  the  public 
money,,  and  he  was  glad  bis  right  hon. 
friend  bad  so  satisfactorily  answered  that 
question. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  anxious  to  state,  that 
he  had  not  derived  one  farthing  of  benefit 
from  the  fund  which  had  been,  collected 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  As  to  the 
500/.  in  question,  it  never  should  have 
come  under  the  attention  of  the  House 

Wt  for  ti^e  u)i|uiry  with  wbich  it  wai 


incidentally  connected,  and  which  bad 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
for  some  time  past.  Lord  Western  having 
stated  that  he  applied  for  that  money 
expressly  and  exclusively  for  Mr.  Mayhew, 
and  denying  most  positively  that  it  had 
reference  to  any  other  party,  he  should 
say  nothing  aa  to  the  motive  or  tendency 
of  that  denial,  but  was  perfectly  satisfied 
to  find  that  his  (Mr.  Harvey's)  representa* 
tions  had  been  substantially  confirmed* 

Mr.  Rigby  Waton  :  Would  any  one  say 
it  was  not  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day that  the  Government,  during  recent 
elections,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assist* 
ing  Candidates  favourable  to  their  own 
views?  Government  had  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so.  He  put  it  to  Gen« 
tlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  if  that 
was  not  the  fact.  One  advantage,  at  all 
events,  would  arise  from  the  present  con- 
versation, namely,  that  the  attention  of 
Parliammit  would  be  directed  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  discontinuing  the  secret  service 
money,  or  at  least  of  much  reducing  it. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  no  wish  to 
protract  the  discussion,  but  having  held 
two  or  three  offices  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  must  say,  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  had  never  known  a  single  instance  of 
the  public  money  having  been  applied  in 
the  way  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken.  He  by  no  means 
thought  the  question  a  light  one.  At  the 
same  time  he  implicitly  believed  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  opposite;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  the  case  were  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  of  Privileges, 
(and  if  he  were  his  right  hon.  friend  be 
should  be  most  anxious  to  have  it  so  refer- 
red), the  Report  of  that  Committee  would 
be,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any 
further  proceedings. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  it  was  necessary,  if 
the  House  wished  to  preserve  its  own  re- 
spect— if  it  wished  to  preserve  the  respect 
of  the  country,  that  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion should  be  made  a  subject  of  in-« 
quiry ;  because  no  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  ought  to  take 
place  without  the  fullest  investigation. 
This  was  a  question  which  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  passed  over;  it  involved  the 
most  important  privileges  of  that  House 
and  of  the  people.  It  was  for  the  House 
to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine   whether  any  and   what   measure 

ought  to  be  adopted  ufion  it.    Bn  would 
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They  were  told  at  a  jottification  of  thia 
measure,  of  the  outrages  which  took  place 
in  Ireland,  in  a  commonication  made  from 
the  Irish  Government,  on  the  18th  of 
April ;  but  be  defied  any  man  to  show  to 
him  that  these  outrages  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  political  feeling.  They 
had  heard,  indeed,  the  statements  of  Lord 
Oxmantown,  asserting  that  the  agitations 
and  disturbances  in  Ireland  were  of  a  po- 
litical nature.  This  he  denied;  he  felt 
convinced,  that  such  statements  were  with- 
out foundation,  and  if  he  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
could,  in  the  course  of  the  next  Seuion, 
obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
he  would  undertake  to  prove  that  fact, 
and  show  that  the  noble  Lord  was  as  much 
mistaken  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  political  agi- 
tation—now, what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ?  If  he  understood  it,  it  meant  the 
discussion  of  a  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ance. Would  it  not,  he  would  ask,  be 
difficult  to  show  that  any  grievance  of 
which  Ireland  complained  was  imaginary  ? 
If  this,  then,  were  so,  who  was  there  hardy 
enough  to  say,  that  the  Irish  people  had 
not  an  undoubted  right  to  pHStition  that 
House  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the^  su£fered?  Let  any  man  then 
show  to  him  anv  imaginary  grievance  of 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  complained. 
He  defied  any  Member  of  that  House  to 
do  it.  Unfortunately  their  grievances 
were  too  deeply  rooted,  too  sorely  felt,  to 
be  cured  by  anything  short  of  tne  most 
effectual  remedies.  What  was  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  city  of  Kilkenny? 
The  county  was  proclaimed,  though  the 
city  was  known  to  be  perfectly  tranquil ; 
but  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  conveni- 
ent to  quarter  their  troops  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  they  proclaimed  the  city  too. 
Was  it  not  the  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution — was  it  not  the  essence  of 
the  Government  of  this  country,  that 
every  subiect  of  the  realm  should  have  the 
means  of  petitioning  Parliament  for  a 
redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  he 
laboured  ?  Without  further  detaining  the 
House,  he  would  advert  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  against  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  published  a  letter  written  by 
him  (Mr.  O'Oonnell)  to  the  Irish  people 
in  his  paper.  The  learned  Judge,  who 
tried  that  case,  made  it  matter  of  aggrava- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barrett,  that  he 
had  reprobated  the  Algerine  Act.  He  (Mr. 
O^Couaell)  did  not  cjuarrel  with  the  power 


claimed  by  Government  of  declaring  por» 
tions  of  counties  or  parishes  to  be  brought 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  because, 
by  doing  so,  they  took  the  responsibility 
of  this  proclamation  upon  themselves* 
But  if  hon.  Members  would  only  look  to 
the  evidence  given  bv  Mr.  Barriogton,  page 
2 1 ,  they  would  find  that  there  existed  under 
the  Wbiteboy  Act  sufficient  power  to  re- 
press or  punish  anv  attempt  at  seducing 
the  People  into  sedition,  or  leading  theoi 
to  aisaffection  by  public  meetings.  This 
Act  made  any  attempt  at  leading  the  peo« 
pie  to  disaliection  a  transportable  felonyt 
lie  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  then  whe- 
ther this  was  not,  of  itself,  a  sufficient 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Minis* 
ters  ?  If  they  feared  public  meetings,  the 
Wbiteboy  Act  enabled  the  Government  to 
transport  any  person  found  holding  out  in- 
ducements to  disaffection  and  outrage. 
Why  then  was  it  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  ten  days'  notice  of  a  pablic  meeting, 
to  have  the  Lord-lieutenant*s  signature, 
or  that  of  his  Secretary,  before  such  meet* 
in^  could  be  legally  held  ?  He  would  not 
object  to  the  ten  days*  notice  if  the  nobU 
Lord  would  consent  to  give  up  the  neces- 
sity of  such  signature  to  render  legal  such 
a  meeting.  Now,  he  would  take  a  case ; 
last  year  it  was  found,  that  there  were  no 
more  than  seven  or  eight  cases  of  felony 
in  Dublin  to  be  tried  during  three  mootfais 
in  a  population  of  300,000  persons.  Now, 
supposing  that  city  even  to  be  proclaimed 
by  this  Bill,  would  it  be  fair  or  just  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  prevented  from 
the  power  of  petitioning  Parliament  for  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured  7  What  county  in  Ireland  had 
presented  a  greater  number  of  petitiooa 
against  tithes  than  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford ?  Every  town  and  every  parish  in  that 
county  had  petitioned.  Petitions  had 
been  carried  about  from  bouse  to  house 
for  signatures,  and  what  was  the  result  t 
That  Baron  Foster,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  congratulated  them  on  the 
happy  aspect  which  that  great  county  pre- 
sented ;  and  stated  that  the  calendar  was 
the  lightest  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
his  judicial  career,  there  being  only  seven 
cases  for  trial,  out  of  a  population  of 
245,000  persons.  Here  it  appeared,  that 
although  there  was  great  political  agita* 
tion,  yet  tliere  was  little  outrage.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  years  1821  and  18229 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  visit 
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were  no  political  ineetiogs»  the  agrarian 
ditlurbanoea  were  at  a  greater  height  than 
had  ever  been  known.  What  was  the 
leaioQy  that  when  political  agitation  was 
eontiderable,  agrarian  disturbances  were 
diminished  ?  Because  a  hope  of  redress 
was  generated  by  the  former  which  tran* 

Siilliased  the  people.    There  were  parts  of 
e    Bill   under   consideration  of  which 
he  approved.    He  approved  of  that  part 
which  had  been  called    for  by  the  Ca- 
tholio  clergy,   and  which  provided   that 
no   man   in   a  disturbed   district  should 
be  allowed   to  go   from  his   house   at 
night  without  being  able  to  assign  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  absence.    No  man 
knew   better    than   he    did  how   many 
cases  of  seduction,  with  acts  of  violence, 
were   produced   by   these   midnight  ab« 
sences.    The  provision,  therefore,  was  a 
protection;  and   he  was  quite  ready  to 
embody  it  permanently  in  the  Whiteboy 
code:    but  it    was  a  calumny  to  say, 
that  by  so  doing,   be  should  take  any* 
thing  from  the  just  liberty  of  the  people. 
It  was  an  injury  to  no   man  to  prevent 
him  from  going  out  to  commit  outrages 
which  deserved  punishment.     While  he 
said    this,  lie  muit   repudiate  the  false 
calumny,  that  there    existed    any    con* 
nexion    between    these    predial  disturb* 
ances  and  political  agitation.    The  latter 
was  the  just  and  natural   result  of  the 
neglect  which    had   been   shown  of  the 
interests  of  Ireland.     He  would  now  in* 
quire  what  had  been  done  by  that  House 
for  Ireland  ?    No  measure  had  passed  that 
House  in  favour  of  Ireland,  save  the  stingy 
and  unsatisfactory   Reform  Bill,  a  Bill 
doubly  unsatisfactory  when  it  was  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  Reform  both  in  England  and  in  Scot* 
land.    That  Bill  left  the  registration  de- 
fective, as  was  exemplified  before  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  for  the  county  of  Mona- 
gban.    Nothing  in  the  shape  of  redress 
was  given  to  Ireland.  He  had,  he  thought, 
shown  that  these  clauses  were  unneces- 
sary, and  if  he  could  get  an  assurance 
from  his  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
would  not  prejudge  these  clauses  in  the 
Committee,    he    would  not   divide   the 
House  upon  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.   Bui  if  that  assurance  were  not  given, 
he  would  certainly  divide  the  House  upon 
this  Motion.    He  thanked  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  sacrifice  they  had  made ;  and 
it  afibrded  him  no  small  pleasure  that  the 

lii^t  boot  member  for  Cambridge  bad 


stood  by  the  rights  of  his  fellow«countrv* 
men.  Again  he  repeated,  that  unless  be 
obtained  some  assurance  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  objectionable  clauses,  he 
would  certainly  divide  the  House  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Attorney  Genera/ said,  that  feeling 
satisfied  the  Bill,  as  now  brought  forward, 
was  approved  of  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  House,  and  that  it  would  be  carried  by 
a  great  majority,  he  did  not  think  that  be 
was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  more  than  a  few  seconds. 
The  scheme  on  which  the  Bill  was  drawn 
was  this : — So  much  of  the  Act  of  the  last 
Session  as  was  not  repealed  by  the  present 
Bill,  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year 
longer.    But  those  parts  which  were  re«> 
pealed  were  the  clauses  which  had  formerly 
been  most  strongly  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  were  looked  upon  by  the 
country  as  the  most  arbitrary  and  most 
oppressive.    All  those  portions  of  the  Act 
which  gave  the  Lord-lieutenant  the  power 
of  forbidding  any  meeting  which  be  might 
consider  to  be  Jangerous,  ceased,  and  he 
now  was  only  vested  with  the  power  of 
suppressing  a  meeting  which,  after  it  had 
assembled,  assumed  an  illegal  character 
or  resorted  to  acts  which  were  adverse  to 
the  laws,  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety.   In  districts  which  were  proclaimed, 
meetings  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
held,  without  the  previous  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  Lord- lieutenant.     But 
there  were  many  clauses  repealed,  as  the 
Courts-martial  and  other  clauses,  which 
were  of  a  harsh  and  forbidding  character. 
These,  which  on  a  former  occasion  had 
met  with  a  very  serious  resistance,  were 
now  entirely  repealed ;  and  all  civil  of- 
fences were  to    be    adjudicated   by  the 
natural  and  constitutional  tribunals  of  the 
country.    With  regard  to  the  two  clauses 
which  had  been  so  strongly  objected  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  his 
opinion,  they  ought  not  to  be  removed — if 
these  did  not  remain,  then  would  the  act 
be  of  little  or  no  efiect  for  the  objects 
contemplated  by  its  framers.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  himself  sug- 
gested a  clause,  which  required  that  in  a 
proclaimed  district  every  householder  must 
give  an  account  of  his  lodgers,  and  that 
in  the  dead  of  night  they  must  answer,  if 
called  upon-^a  clause  that  certainly  made 
the  Bill  much  more  eflScient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquillitv.    But 

without  tbeie  clausei  the  Bill  would  be  of. 
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no  atail ;  the  powers  vested  in  the  Lord- 
lieatenant  would  come  to  nought.  With 
regard  to  the  28th  section,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  bon.  and 
learned  Uentleman  had  entirely  miscon- 
strued it.  He  had  supposed,  that  if  a 
soldier  or  a  constable  should  commit  any 
offence,  he  could  not  be  tried  except  by  a 
Court-martial,  or  by  warrant  of  the  At- 
torney General.  But  this  was  only  when 
be  was  b<md  fide  acting  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Bill.  If  any 
such  person  were  to  assault  a  man  when 
not  acting  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  Bill,  an  action  of  law  would  lie  against 
htm;  he  might  be  indicted,  or  made  the 
subject  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal. 
But  it  was  not  thought  right  that  a  soldier 
or  constable  should  be  liable  for  any  inad- 
vertence lie  might  commit  under  the  Act. 
To  take  away  this  protection  from  the 
soldiers,  would  only  promote  suits  to 
the  advantage  of  pettyfogging  attornies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  even  in  the  Committee  the  two  clauses 
would  be  considered  indispensable.  It 
was  only  on  the  plea  of  necessity  that  the 
Bill  had  been  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General) 
had  taken  great  pains  to  satisfy  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  why 
certain  parts  of  the  Bill  were  maintained, 
and  he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  hoped  some  reason 
would  be  given  why  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters omitted  other  parts  of  the  measure. 
He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
upon  the  Government  the  more  coercive 
parts  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  omitted, 
but  he  felt  intitled  to  call  upon  them  to 
state  why  they  now  omitted  certain  clauses 
which  they  hnd  introduced  into  the  Bill 
in  another  place  ?  When  he  said  he  did 
not  rise  to  press  any  unnecessary  measure 
of  coercion  upon  the  Government,  be 
hoped  he  had  sufficiently  guarded  against 
the  misconception  and  misconstruction 
into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  had  fallen  on  the  night  when 
he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  had  last  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  upon  the  subject.  On 
that  occasion  he  had,  as  explicitly  as  he 
did  now,  disclaimed  urging  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, upon  his  own  judgment,  any 
additional  measure  of  coercion :  but  he 
did  then,  as  now,  claim,  on  behalf  of  the 

Eieaceable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
reland,   some   satisfactory   reason   why 
those  parts  of  the  measure  which  were 


proclaimed  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  particu- 
larly recommended  by  the  Lord  Chancel* 
lor  in  another  place  as  being  absolutely 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
in  Ireland,  should  now  be  abandoned? 
The  hon.  and   learned  Gentleman,   the 
member  for  Dublin,  said,  that  hewonidbe 
satisfied  with  so  mnch  of  the  measure  as 
was  called  for  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  farmers. 
He  would  ask  were  there  no  other  persons 
in  Ireland  worthy  of  protection.  He  should 
like  to  know  why  the  feelings  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland — why  the  feelings 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  Protest- 
ant gentry  of  Ireland  were  not  as  worthy 
of  being  consulted  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  farmers.     His  Ma- 
jesty's Gtovernment  were  bound  to  pass  a 
measure  that  would  ensure  protection  to 
ail  classes.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said,  he  felt  grateful  to  his  Ma* 
jestv*s  Ministers  for  the  sacrifice  they  had 
made  in  omitting  certain  clauses  of  the 
Bill.     That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  well  feel  grateful  to  his  Msjesty's 
Ministers  for  conceding  to  him  what  they 
refused  to  concede  to  the  meriu  of  the 
case.    Government  brought  in  a  measure 
with  certain  clauses  to  which  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  strongly  objected 
— these  clauses  had  been  withdrawn  with- 
out any  valid  reason  having  been  assigned. 
To  what  other   motive,   he  would   ask, 
could  such   conduct  be  ascribed  but  a 
concession  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman ?  It  was  alleged,  it  was  true,  that 
there  were  other  reasons  for  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  a  great  deal 
had  been  said  of  a  publico-private  corre- 
spondence between  the  Lord- lieutenant  of 
Ireland,   and  the  right   hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.     Of  that  correspondence,  which 
had  never  seen  the  light,  he  would  only 
say — 

De  noo  appiniitilMt  «t  noo  exbtnttbM  Mdem  «t  1^ 

Another  reason  was  given  for  the  change, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the 
measure  through  this  House  after  the  dis* 
closures  that  had  been  made.  But  see 
what  had  passed  in  this  House  upon  the 
subject.  On  the  7th  of  July,  after  the 
House  was  aware  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, 
a  vote  was  taken  by  which  this  House 

pledged  itself  to  the  measure  then  on  tbo 
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Table  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  papers  being  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member  for 
Dublin,  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  upon  the  very  ground 
that  the  Bill  as  introduced  into  the  other 
House  contained  all  the  clauses,  except 
those  for  Courts-martial.  Government 
resisted  the  Motion,  and  they  then  ex- 
pressed their  determination  of  abiding  by 
the  measure  as  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  House  divided  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood 
that  in  voting  upon  the  question,  hon. 
Members  were  voting  whether  or  no  they 
would  maintain  the  whole  Bill.  The 
numbers  who  divided  with  the  Govern- 
ment were — 175  to  72.  Thus,  on  that 
occasion,  the  House  pledged  itself,  and 
Ministers  had  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  of  more  than  two  to  one — therefore, 
their  stating  that  they  could  not  carry  the 
measure  was  a  mere  pretence.  What! 
this  House  which  had  come  to  the  vote  it 
did  on  the  Russian  loan  question — a  vote 
which  was  described  by  an  hon.  Member 
who  joined  in  it  as  voting  black  was  white 
^-not  to  support  Ministers  in  carrving 
the  Coercion  Bill.  What!  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume)  who 
was  the  person  so  to  characterise  that 
vote — he  who  had  taken  such  pains  to 
lure  back  into  office  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  made  the  noble  Lord 
change  his  unchangeable  purpose.  What! 
that  hon.  Member  and  his  friends  not 
support  his  Majesty's  Government,  if  they 
had  thought  fit  to  hold  consistently  to 
their  own  first  measure  ?  Parliament  and 
the  country  bad  a  right  then  to  know  the 
truth,  why  the  measure  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  way  it  now  appeared  before 
the  House.  He  did  not  urge  this  as  a 
cause  for  the  reinsertion  of  the  clauses, 
but  he  did  think  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  satisfied 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  change 
that  hud  taken  place,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  When  he 
recollected  the  course  too  that  had  been 
taken,  and  its  tendency  to  degrade  another 
branch  of  the  legislature,  he  could  not 
but  deplore  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  They,  in  the  first  place,  pressed 
the  measure  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its 
coercive  power  upon  the  other  House; 
and  when  they  had  induced  the  Peers  to 
carry  it  through  most  of  its  stages,  then 


they  withdrew  it.    It  was  now  to  be  sent 

back  to  them  curtailed  of  what  was  then 
represented  to  be  its  most  important 
clauses,  and  the  other  House  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  pass  it,  and  in  doing  so 
they  must  either  degrade  themselves,  or« 
by  refusing  to  do  so,  be  brought  into  col- 
lision with  that  House.  When  he  (Mr. 
Lefroy)  considered  these  circumstances, 
he  must  say,  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  course  they  had  taken,  had 
not  dealt  with  Ireland,  with  Parliament^ 
and  he  would  add,  with  their  own  charac- 
ters, in  the  way  they  ought  to  have  done. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
had  alluded  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  stated, 
that  the  mode  of  registration  hud  tended 
to  produce  the  most  mischievous  effects; 
and  he  alluded  to  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Longford  committee,  and  what  was 
now  taking  place  in  the  Monaghan  com- 
mittee in  support  of  his  allegation.  He 
could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  the 
evil  did  not  originate  in  the  mode  of 
registration,  but  in  that  undue  spiritual 
dominion  over  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland, 
which  was  powerful  enough  to  induce 
persons  to  come  forward  to  register  votes 
who  had  no  real  qualification.  He  could 
state  of  his  own  knowledge  in  the  Longford 
case,  that  so  strongly  impressed  were  the 
committee  with  the  fact  of  this  influence 
having  been  used,  so  as  to  infringe  on 
the  freedom  of  election,  that  it  was  matter 
of  discussion  in  the  Committee  whether  a 
Special  Report  should  not  be  presented 
to  the  House  on  the  subject.  He  regretted 
exceedingly  the  consequences  that  must 
result  in  Ireland  from  the  conduct  pursued, 
on  the  present  occasion,  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  That  conduct  was  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  as  having  in  eflPect  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  in  his  hands.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  placed  themselves 
in  such  a  position,  that  they  could  only 
be  looked  upon  as  pensioners  upon  his 
bounty  for  their  daily  bread.  It  was  for 
him  to  say,  whether  he  would  abstain  from 
agitation  —and  how  long :  but  the  moment 
he  set  about  agitating  again,  Government 
would  be  obliged  either  to  come  to  Par- 
liament and  ask  for  strong  measures,  and 
thereby  forfeit  his  support,  or  by  suc- 
cumbing to  him  retain  their  places.  As, 
however,  it  was  open  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  renew  agitation  at 
his  own  discretion,  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters could  only  be  looked  upon  as  tenants 
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at  will  to  the  hon.  Qentleman  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  Ireland.  But  he 
must  again  disclaim  any  wish  to  force  on 
the  Oovernment  what  they  now  rejected. 
He  used  these  arguments  merely  to  show 
the  extraordinary  part  which  the  Govern* 
ment  was  acting,  and  the  deep  responsi- 
bility they  were  taking  upon  themselves, 
in  submitting  to  Parliament  a  measure 
short  of  that  which  was  at  first  proposed, 
and  which  was  represented  by  themselves 
as  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  or  move  the  re-insertion  of  the 
clauses  in  committee,  but  should  leave 
Ministers  to  bear  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  course  they  were  pursuing. 

Mr.  RonayTie  declared,  that  there  was 
no  man  on  earth  who  could  make  this 
measure  bearable;  it  was  a  complete  mass 
of  incongruities.  It  reminded  him  of  an 
anecdote  told  of  Pope  the  poet,  who,  in 
his  fits  of  irritation,  was  apt  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, "  God  mend  me  !'*  Being  once 
much  provoked  at  some  clothes  that  were 
ill  made  for  him,  he  vented  his  spleen 
against  the  delinquent  artist  by  exclaim- 
ing,  "  God  mend  me  1  Can't  vou  make 
a  better  coat  than  this  ?"  '*  Mend  you, 
indeed,*^  replied  the  man,  looking  archly 
in  his  face,  '*  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
two  new  ones  than  to  mend  you  !*'  On 
the  same  principle,  he  would  say,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  ten  fresh  Bills 
than  to  mend  this.  He  objected,  among 
other  things,  to  the  evidence  on  which 
Ministers  had  framed  this  Bill,  but  yet, 
from  that  very  evidence,  he  would  show, 
that  their  Bill  was  quite  unnecessary. 
Major  Miller,  the  Inspector  of  Police  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  had  stated,  that 
for  the  last  month  prior  to  his  writing  that 
Report,  there  had  been  a  great  decrease 
of  crime  within  that  county,  notwithstand- 
ing the  political  excitement  of  an  election 
at  Duiigarvan.  But  he  was  surprised  that 
Government  was  more  disposed  to  rely  on 
the  evidence  of  stipendiary  Magistrates 
than  on  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  unpaid  Magistrates,  and  country 
gentlemen,  when  they  premeditated  this 
act  of  despotism.  He  would  refer  Minis- 
ters to  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith  last 
year,  and  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Har- 
vey, the  Inspector-General  of  Leinster, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, that  it  was  as  free  from  crime  and 
agitation  as  any  part  of  the  empire.     The 


evidence  also  of  a  highly  respectable  Ma- 
gistrate in  the  county  of  Meath  stated  that, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  had  never 
found  the  laws  better  supported  than  at 
the  present  moment,  and  that  the  existing 
laws  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  property.  The  charge  of  Mr.  Baron 
Pennefather  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Ennis 
established  the  same  facts.  For  his  part, 
he  was  rather  suprised  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  should  have 
directed  his  hostility  so  peculiarly  against 
the  1 1th  and  28th  clauses,  for  he  thought 
there  were  many  others  fully  as  objection- 
able. Any  one,  he  was  sure,  who  had  a 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
would  not  eive  his  assent  to  this  measure 
— an  Act  which  allowed  those  who  appre- 
hended persons  under  its  provisions,  to 
confine  tnem  in  any  part  of  Ireland  they 
pleased ;  so  that  the  poor  creature  might 
be  shut  up  in  any  dungeon,  in  any  bastile, 
far  away  from  his  friends,  and  tefl  with- 
out  any  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
them.  Would  any  Gentleman  say,  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  required  so  arbitrary 
a  measure  as  this  ?  Another  clause  for- 
bade the  lighting  of  a  bush,  or  a  bonfire, 
blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or  making  a 
smoke.  Now  was  not  this  most  uniust 
and  most  absurd  ?  He  was  unwilling 
any  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House;  but  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  quite 
sufficient  for  the  professed  purposes  of 
the  Bill,  he  could  not  approve  of  any  por- 
tion of  it,  and  he  should}  therefore,  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Rnthven  said,  he  would  cheerfully 
second  it.  This  Bill  was  unjust  and 
tyrannical — it  was  not  necessary — no  rea- 
son had  been  given  for  its  enactment,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  oppose  the  Bill.  The 
House  had  no  sufficient  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  without  some  acts  of 
kindness,  Ireland  had  no  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Ireland  should  be  treated  as  England,  or 
else  justice  would  not  be  done  to  each  im> 
partially.  However,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  would  not  further  trouble  the 
House. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  wished  the  House 
to  throw  the  Bill  out  entirely.  He  was 
sure  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land that  they  should  do  so,  for  not  one 
drop  more  of  human  blood  would  be  shed 
by  its  suspension,  and  perhaps  many  drops 
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would  be  saved*  Now,  the  Goyerntnent 
was  gaining  great  credit  by  adopting  the 
advice  of  calm  and  rational  men,  amelio- 
rating  the  harsher  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and 
why  should  they  not  follow  the  advice  of 
men  of  peace  altogether,  and  give  up  the 
whole  Bill.  He  had  told  them  last  year 
that,  by  their  measures  towards  Ireland, 
they  were  cutting  the  lock  of  hair  which 
constituted  the  strength  and  greatness  of 
this  vast  empire.  And  now  he  would 
tell  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  they  were 
deluded  by  the  Tories,  who  only  wished 
to  destroy  them.  They  talked  of  agita- 
tion— why  he  knew  some  little  of  that 
trade — he  knew  what  agitation  was.  Yes, 
he  had  been  an  agitator  himself,  and  he 
had  done  much  good  by  it.  Yes;  in  1832, 
when  he  agitated  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of 
depredation  in  Birmingham — the  very 
thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  vagabonds 
left  off  their  occupations  to  follow  him. 
The  evidence  they  had  before  them  proved, 
that  the  outrages,  of  which  they  heard  so 
much,  had  no  connexion  with  political 
agitation,  but  were  the  result  of  grinding 
and  bitter  misery.  Let  the  House  turn 
to  page  54  of  the  documents  laid  upon 
the  Table,  which  he  had  opened  by  ac- 
cident, and  they  would  find  one  of  the 
first  statements  of  the  outrages  to  run 
thus  : — '  The  habitations  of  John  Horan, 
^  Keran  Horan,  and  John  Coghlan,  all  of 

*  Isker,  in  the  parish  of  Clonfert,  were 

*  attacked  by  three  men  (one  of  whom 

*  was  armed  with  a  short  gun  and  another 
'with  a  pistol),  who  forced  open  and 
'  entered  the  several  habitations,  obliging 

*  the  inmates  to  go  on  their  knees,  and 
^  swearing  them  not  to  work  for  Mr.  Fin- 
'  ney  for  less  than  Sd.  per  day  with  their 

*  diet,  or  Is.  without  it,  which  Mr.  Finney 

*  complied  with.''  Surely  it  could  not  be 
said  that,  compelling  a  man  not  to  work 
for  less  than  8d.  per  day  had  anything  to 
do  with  political  agitation.  The  next  case 
he  should  read  was  of  a  different  nature, 
but  was  equally  unconnected  with  poli- 
tics : — '  A  large  number  of  men  collected 
'  on  the  lands  of  Claremadden,  said  to  be 
'  about  200  or  300,  and  drove  off  stock 

*  seized  for  rent  and  arrears  of  rent ;  the 

*  police  patroles  from  Killimore  and  Kil- 

*  toriner  pursued  the  stock,  a  greater  part 
'  of  which  they  brought  back  and  gave  up 
'  in  charge  to  the  drivers,  but  were  obliged 

*  to   retreat  from  a  large  mob;  and  on 

*  next  night  they  were  again  taken,  some 


*  of  which  were  only  recovered,  and  sent 

*  to  Ballinasloe  to  be  disposed  of.'  The 
next  two  cases  were  also  upon  the  face  of 
them  the  offspring  of  extreme  misery :— * 

*  Mary  Groode  (of  no  certain  place  of  re- 
'  sidence)  arrested  by  the  police  for  aban- 
'  doning  a  female  infant  cnild,  committed 

*  for  trial.'    *  Several  head  of  cattle,  the 

*  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
<  were  driven  from  off  the  island  of  lunis- 
'  gall,  on  the  river  Shannon,  supposed  to 
'  be  by  persons  who  formerly  held  those 
'  lands,  and  were  ejected  for  non-payment 
'  of  rent.'  Had  a  mother's  abandonment 
of  her  child  anything  to  do  with  political 
agitation  ?  What  was  the  next  case  ?— 
'  The  habitation  of  Martin  Coen,  of  Eyre- 
court,  was  entered  on  this  night  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  told  him  that,  unless 
he  sent  a  release  for  John  Laikin  and 
Patrick  Lally,  now  in  Gal  way  gaol,  he 
might  prepare  his  coffin,  for  that  he 
would  be  murdered  ;  long  since  it  would 
have  happened  to  him  were  it  not  for  his 
orphan  brothers  and  sisters.  This  he  was 
apprized  of,  and  told,  that  if  there  were 
no  persons  to  murder  him  but  his  neigh- 
bours, they  would  do  it.'      He  might,  he 

supposed,  go  on  quoting  case  ader  case, 
but  he  would  only  read  one  more.  '  The 
habitation  of  Richard  Finney,  on  the 
land  of  Isker,  in  the  parish  of  Clonfert, 
was  entered  by  three  men,  one  armed 
with  a  short  gun,  the  other  two  with  a 
pistol  each,  who  demanded  arms,  and, 
on  being  told  that  he  had  none,  one  of 
them  threatened  his  wife,  and  said  he 
had,  and  would  not  leave  the  house. 
They  then  ordered  him  to  put  away  a 
servant  boy,  which  he  promised  to  do, 
and  to  restore  the  grass  he  had  taken 
from  his  labourers'  cows«  They  then 
desired  a  trunk  and  box  to  be  opened, 
but  made  no  search.'  It  was  clear  that 
all  this  was  the  result  of  poverty,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  know  that  it 
was.  If,  then,  they  desired  to  put  down 
predial  agitation,  they  must  attack  what 
they  knew  to  be  its  cause. 

Mr.  Charles  A,  Walker  entreated  Mi- 
nisters to  follow  up  the  good  work  they 
had  begun.  He  hoped  they  would  ac- 
cede to  the  request  of  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  member  for  Dublin,  and  strike  out 
those  clauses  objected  to  by  him ;  in  so 
doing  he  could  see  no  difficulty  wliat- 
soever,  they  would  merely  be  carrying 
into  effect  their  own  principles,  and  de- 
clared intentions;  they  had  already  an- 
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ttooncedy  that  they  only  intended  to  re- 
tain to  much  of  the  late  Bill  as  related  to 
the  sappression  of  agrarian  outrage,  and 
that  they  would  expunge  those  clauses 
which  related  to  Courts-martial,  and  po- 
litical meetings.  Now,  that  portion  of 
the  Act  which  gave  indemnity  to  the  mili- 
tary and  police  for  any  act  they  might 
commit  within  a  proclaimed  district,  and 
declared,  that  they  should  not  be  amenable 
for  misconduct  to  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
law,  but  should  be  tried  by  Courts-mar- 
tial alone,  ought  to  be  considered  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  expunged  Courts-martial 
clauses,  and  ought  not  to  be  retained.  It 
was  most  monstrous,  that  any  man,  no  mat- 
ter whether  military,  or  policeman,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  committing  a  gross 
outrage,  or  injury  on  any  of  his  Majesty's 
innocent  subjects  who  might  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  dwell  within  a  proclaimed 
district,  and  that  the  injured  man  should 
bethus  deprived  of  allredress.  The  English 
Attorney  General  had  just  attempted  to 
defend  Uiis  protection  which  was  given  to 
the  wrong  doer,  by  saying,  that  other- 
wise any  soldier,  or  policeman,  for  every 
trifling  or  supposed  offence,  would  be 
pounced  down  on  by  some  pettifogging 
attorney,  and  although  only  one  farthing 
damages  should  be  given,  yet  he  would  be 
ruined  by  the  weight  of  the  costs ;  but 
was  that  any  reason  that  every  gross  out- 
rage by  such  persons  was  to  go  unpunish* 
ed,  and  that  the  innocent  victim  was  to 
go  wholly  without  redress  ?  But  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  heavy  costs  falling  on  the  sol- 
dier, or  policeman,  in  case  of  only  a  far- 
thing damages  being  given,  or  that  he 
should  appear  to  the  court  justified  in  his 
conduct,  could  not  hold  a  moment  as  re- 
garded such  trials  in  Ireland,  because 
those  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  public, 
as  Government  had  repeatedly,  in  prose- 
cutions against  the  police,  even  where  to 
his  own  knowledge  the  police  were  great- 
ly in  fault,  paid  their  costs  and  expenses 
out  of  the  public  purse.  Then,  again,  the 
Attorney  General  stated  in  defence  for 
retaining  the  prohibition  to  hold  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  petition,  without  leave 
within  proclaimed  districts,  that  no  dis- 
trict would  be  proclaimed  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  unless  it  was  in  a  state  of 
disturbance.  Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman know,  that  such  was  contrary  to 
the  fact?  did  he  not  know  that  dis- 
tricts might,  and  actually  had  been  pro- 


claimed ander  this  Act,  which  were  in 
themselves  perfectly  peaceable,  and  for 
no  other  cause  bat  their  contiguity  to 
other  districts  which  were  disturbed? 
For  instance,  when  the  members  for  the 
King's  county  and  Westmeath  complain- 
ed to  this  House,  that  peaceable  baronies 
had  been  put  under  the  operation  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
explained,  that  the  reason  was,  their  con- 
tiguity to  other  and  disturbed  baronies, 
and  that  unless  such  adjoining  peaceable 
barony  had  been  proclaimed,  its  peace- 
able mhabitants  would  have  been  unpro- 
tected, and  be  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
offenders  who  would  take  refuge  in  it 
from  the  disturbed  districts.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  Government  for  having 
so  acted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
explanation  was  satisfactory,  and  was  to 
be  considered  in  some  measure  protection 
to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  in  that 
peaceable  barony  ;  but  was  that  a  reason, 
that  because  it  might  become  necessary 
to  give  protection  to  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
robbing  the  peaceable  and  well-disposea 
of  one  of  their  most  valuable  constitu- 
tional privileges — the  free  right  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  ? 
And  let  the  House  recollect,  that  the 
meetings  here  prohibited  were  merely 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petition.  How 
could  it  be  alleged  by  the  Government, 
that  anj  danger  could  arise  from  such 
meeting,  when  they  considered  it  perfect- 
ly safe  to  hold  any  other  political  meet- 
ing whatsoever,  even  although  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  might  consider  such  a  meeting 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace;  and  had 
very  properly  expunged  the  clauses  which 
went  to  prohibit  such  meetings.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  reconsider 
this,  and  would  see,  that  the  restriction 
on  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petition 
within  proclaimed  districts,  as  proposed 
by  the  learned  member  for  Dublin,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  every  useful  pur- 
pose— namely,  that  any  such  meeting 
might  be  held  without  interruption,  after 
due  notice  to  the  legal  authorities.  This 
would  enable  Government  to  take  every 
precaution  against  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  but  would  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  subject  the  full  exercise  of  his  right 
to  petition  Parliament.  It  had  been  said, 
that  any  meeting  might  be  held  in  a  pro- 
claimed district,  provided  it  were  con- 
vened by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
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ty»  or  the  sheriff.  To  say  that  this  ga?e 
any  advantage  to  the  people  was  pure 
delusion,  for  this  Government  had,  in 
SMiDy  instances  appointed,  as  Lord-lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  men  who  were  Tories, 
and  the  bitter  enemies  not  only  of  the 
present  Government,  but  of  O^e  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  the  sheriffs  were  of  the  same  party. 
Those  men  being  of  anti-popular  politics, 
and  viewing  in  a  different  light  what 
the  people  considered  as  grievances,  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  such  ^functiona- 
ries would  aid  the  people  to  hold 
meetings  for  petitioning  for  redress  of 
them ;  but  even  if  those  functionaries 
should  call  a  meeting  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  the  act  prohibited  the  attend- 
ance of  any  person  except  a  20/.  free- 
holder or  upwards.  Surely  it  could  not 
be  the  intention  of  Government  to  con- 
tinue a  provision,  which  made  it  penal  for 
anv  one  under  the  rank  of  a  20/.  free- 
holder to  attend  at  a  legally  convened 
meeting.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
state  of  society  was  such  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  arising  from  centuries  of  mis- 
government,  and  the  continued  delay  to 
redress  her  grievances,  that  some  tempo- 
rary extra  measure  was  necessary  to  put 
down  agrarian  disturbances,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  man  and  the  farmer  from 
the  whitefeet  outrages;  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
in  his  view,  that  such  a  measure  was  pro- 
tective to  the  lower  classes,  and  would 
prevent  crime ;  but  he  could  not  agree  in 
what  the  meml3er  for  the  College  of  Dub- 
lin had  said,  that  this  only  went  to  protect 
the  Catholics,  while  it  left  the  Protestant 
gentry  and  clergy  without  any  protection ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  protected  every  class 
and  religion  alike  ;  but  it  was  more  imme- 
diately beneficial,  no  doubt,  to  the  lower 
classes,  because  on  them  had  the  cruelty 
of  the  Whitefeet  been  most  frequently 
exercised.  The  member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  had  likewise,  as  was  his  custom, 
found  fault  with  the  Government  for  only 
renewing  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which 
had  been  recommended  and  approved  of 
by  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  also  attri- 
buted the  growth  and  continuance  of  out- 
rage to  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood ;  but  it  would  have  been 
well  for  Ireland,  and  well  for  England 
and  the  Government,  had  the  advice  of 
that  body  been  more  frequently  attended 
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to ;  and  he  was  happy  to  see,  that  Minis- 
ters were  at  length  beginning  to  find  out, 
that  the  best  preservers  of  the  peace,  of 
propriety  and  good  order  in  Ireland,  were 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  felt  very 
thankful  to  the  present  Ministry  for  having 
expunged  so  much  of  the  late  Act,  but 
while  any  portion  of  the  objectionable 
principle  remained,  he  should,  although 
reluctantly,  vote  against  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  agreed,  that  parts 
of  this  Bill  were  necessary,  but  other  parts 
of  it  were  mischievous.  He  did  not  deny, 
that  it  would  stop  the  disease,  but  certainly 
it  would  not  cure  it.  The  evil  was  deep- 
seated  ;  it  was  in  the  distress  of  the  country, 
in  the  want  of  employment,  and  in  the 
great  population  and  distress  of  the  people. 
Surely  it  was  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  discontent  and  disturbance  in  a 
country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  wretched- 
ness. The  hon.  Member  read  letters  from 
the  county  of  Mayo,  stating  an  instance  of 
extreme  persecution  of  tenants^  and  also 
a  letter  from  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
stating  an  instance  where  a  number  of 
people  were  most  cruelly  persecuted,  be- 
cause they  would  not  send  their  children 
to  a  Bible  school.  Surely,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  see  who 
were  the  real  agitators.  Were  they  not 
those  who  persecuted  and  oppressed  the 
people?  The  hon.  Member  mentioned 
another  instance,  when  700  persons  were 
by  wholesale  turned  out  upon  the  world.. 
He  did  not  think,  that  this  Bill  would  effect 
the  object  which  he  had  as  much  at  heart 
as  any  one — the  tranquillization  of  Ireland. 
A  great  number  of  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland  arose  out  of  tithe  cases  ;  and  if  the 
Government  wanted  peace  in  the  land, 
they  ought  to  protect  as  well  as  coerce 
the  people.  He  could  not  support  those 
clauses  of  the  Bill  whicii  had  been  objected 
to.  They  ought  to  keep  the  absentees 
of  Ireland  at  home ;  and  instead  of  making 
that  country  a  source  of  weakness,  they 
ought  to  endeavour  to  make  it  a  source  of 
greatness  to  the  empire. 

Mr.  Callaghan  felt  grateful  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  for  the  removal  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  which  were 
most  decidedly  hostile  to  constitutional 
liberty ;  but  there  were  still  provisions  in 
the  measure  before  them  which  would  be 
deservedly  unpopular  in  Irt^land.  He  had 
I  in  vain  looked  through  the  evidence  for 
I  pny   justification    of    them.     The    only 
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g'ounds  on  which  they  retted,  were  the 
eports  of  stipendiary  Magistrates  and 
Constables,  which  were  certainly  not  suf- 
ficient to  rest  a  measure  of  this  kind  upon. 
The  House  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  : 
Ayes  146;  Noes  25— Majority  121. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Supply — Battle  of  Navarino.]  On 
the  Motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Labouchere  moved,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  60,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty to  enable  him  to  bestow  gratuities  to 
the  Officers,  Seamen,  and  Royal  Marines, 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Navarino  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1827. 

Colonel  Davies  asked,  whether  the  dis- 
tribution was  to  be  upon  the  same  scale  as 
that  made  to  the  fleet  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Algiers? 

Mr.  Labouchere  nM,  that  the  precedent 
of  the  distribution  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Algiers  would  be  followed  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  this  occasion.  The  distri- 
bution would  be  made,  not  under  any 
Prize  Acts,  but  according  to  the  provisions 
of  an  Order  in  Council.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  receive  7,888/. ;  the  first 
class  of  officers,  including  captains, 
1,068/.  each;  the  next  class  94/.;  the 
next  61/. ;  the  next  15/. ;  the  next  6/.  3f.; 
the  first  class  of  seamen  4/.  10s. ;  the  next 
class  3/.  2$.  I  and  the  last  class,  consisting 
of  boys,  1/.  I0«. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  that  if  he  had  known 
that  so  large  a  sum  as  60,000/.  would 
have  been  granted  for  this  purpose,  he 
never  would  have  supported  the  propo- 
sition. He  had  understood  the  gallant 
Admiral  to  disclaim  eiiy  share  of  the  reward 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  if  the  distri- 
bution were  to  take  place  under  the  Prize 
Acts,  the  gallant  Admiral's  share  would 
be  larger  than  it  was  now  proposed  to  be. 
It  was  intimated  to  the  gallant  Admiral, 
that  the  reduced  allowance  was  considered 
sufficient,  and  he  immediately  admitted 
that  it  was. 

Mr.  Shell  thought,  that  the  sum  of  4/. 
10s,  was  a  pHiful  allowance  to  the  seamen. 
He  wished  to  know,  whv  the  rule  laid 
down  as  to  prize  money  by  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  James  Graham), 
by  which  a  more  liberal  allowance  would 
have  been  given  to  the  seamen,  had  not 
been  followed  ? 


Mr.  Mildmay  said,  that  however  the 
gallant  Admiral  might  wish  to  avoid  re- 
ceiving any  share  of  the  reward,  he  was 
bound,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  might 
succeed  him  in  the  service,  to  accept  it. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wigan,  who  said, 
he  would  aot  have  supported  the  propo- 
sition for  rewarding  the  persons  engagea  in 
the  action  if  he  had  thought  that  60,000/. 
would  have  been  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  seemed  to  measure  his  justice  by 
the  amount  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  objected  to  the 
proposed  distribution  by  which  the  Admiral 
would  obtain  as  much  as  seven  years'  pay, 
and  a  seaman  only  as  much  as  two  months' 
pay. 

Mr.  Ooulhum  protested  against  the 
principle  on  which  the  grant  was  made. 
It  was  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent 
to  make  an  action,  entered  into  without 
the  distinct  authority  of  the  Government, 
and  in  consequence  of  accident,  of  the 
same  credit  as  battles  fought  in  the  dis- 
charge of  instructions  given  to  Com- 
manders by  the  Government. 

Lord  Althorp  had  opposed  the  ffrant 
originally,  but  yielded  to  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Qoulbum  was  sure,  that  the  Rouse 
would  have  yielded  to  the  noble  Lord  if 
he  had  persisted  in  his  opposition. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he 
should  have  had  more  pleasure  in  pressing 
this  vote  to  the  utmost  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  relinquish  his  share  of  the  grant ; 
but  he  had  been  told,  that  such  conduct 
on  his  part  would  be  an  unfair  precedent 
for  officers  who  might  be  subsequently 
placed  in  a  similar  position  as  he  was, 
and  who  might  not  be  able  to  aflPord  such 
a  sacrifice  of  their  claims.  He  thought 
that  the  distribution  in  the  case  of  the 
battle  of  Algiers  was  a  fair  one  to  be  adopted 
in  the  present  instance,  for  the  two  battles 
were  fought  under  circumstances  remark- 
ably similar.  Lord  Exmouth,  in  the  former 
case  received  orders  to  negociate  with  the 
enemy,  and  in  default  of  success  by  those 
means,  to  fight.  He  (Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington) had  received  similar  instructions : 
he  had  acted  upon  them,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  enemy  had  fired  upon  his  ships 
that  he  acted  hostilely  towards  them.  He 
was  prepared  to  show,  that  according  to 
the  instructions  with  which  he  was  charged, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  otherwise 
than  he  had  done.  He  would  trouble 
the  House  by  reading  the  order  which  he 
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issued  to  all  the  Capfains  of  the  ships 
under  his  command »  which,  after  iaform- 
ing  them,  that  the  Ottoman  Government 
had  rejected  the  proposed  armistice,  which 
had  been  accepteci  by  the  Greeks,  in- 
structed them  to  "  intercept  every  supply 
of  arms  or  men  which  might  be  sent 
against  Greece,  whether  from  Turkey  or 
elsewhere;  but  to  take  most  particular 
care  that  any  measures  they  might  adopt 
against  the  Ottoman  navy  mifi;ht  not  be 
such  as  to  lead  to  general  hostilities.*' 
These  orders  were  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  instructions  he  had  himself 
received  from  home.  He  read  those  in- 
structions to  Ibrahim  Pacha  himself,  and 
showed  him,  that  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  he  did,  and  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged that  such  was  the  case.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  sincere  thanks  to  the  House 
for  their  kindness  in  coming  forward, 
forgetful  of  all  party  feeling,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion, 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  views  and  sentiments  he  had  already, 
expressed,  he  should  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  present  Motion,  in  place  of 
the  words  ''  to  be  distributed  in  such  pro- 
]»ortions  as  his  Majesty  in  Council  shall 
direct,''  the  words  **  to  be  distributed 
accordin|;  to  the  recent  regulations  for 
the  division  of  prize  money." 

Mr.  Labouckere  interfered.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  Amendment  would 
interfere  with  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  its  boun- 
ties. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  the  proposed 
distribution  was  an  extremely  inequitable 
and  unfair  one. 

Mr.  Labouckere  admitted,  that  the  new 
prize  regulations  were  much  more  fair  and 
satisfactory ;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  battle  of  Navarino  vras  fought 
seven  years  ago,  and  any  bounties  which 
might  be  given  on  account  of  it  should  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  expectations  of  the  parties  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  it  was  very  true,  that 
the  battle  was  fought  before  the  new  prize 
regulations  were  established ;  but  it  was 
also  true  that  the  present  grant  was  to  be 
made  after  these  regulations  had  been 
adopted,  and  he  could  therefore  see  no 
reason  inequity  why  its  distribution  should 
not  be  in  accordance  with  them.  He  would 
persevere  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  his  Amendment. 


Colonel  Davies  said,  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  this  distribution  and 
that  of  prize-money.  It  appeared  from 
the  reply  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton 
that  the  distribution  in  the  case  of  Algiers 
was  made  out  of  the  droits  of  the  Ad  mi* 
ralty,  which  were,  undoubtedly,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown.  But  the  present 
was  a  grant  from  Parliament,  who  had, 
undoubtedly,  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
distribution. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
Motion:  Ayes  129;  Noes  35 — Majority 
94.  . 

The  Vote  was  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Barham,  J. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
fiellew,  R.  M. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  J.  M. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Darlington,  Karl  of 
Dancombe,  T. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  J. 
French,  F. 
Gillon,  W. 
Golly,  J, 
Hughes,  Hughes 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.^O. 
King,  B. 


Kennedy,  J. 
Lister,  B.  L. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 

Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  D. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Phillifis,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  — 
Williams,  Colonel 

TBIXSB* 

Sheil,  R.  L. 


A  Vote  of  1 00,000/i  for  allowances  to 
the  warrant  and  petty  officers  of  the  naval 
and  military  services,  according  to  the 
new  scale  of  4s.  per  month,  was  agreed  to 
after  a  few  observations* 

On  the  Vote  for  12,2322.  to  defray  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  household  of  the  Lord-lieuteoant  of 
Ireland, 

Colonel  Davies  moved  a  reduction  of 
1,0702.  That  sum  was  the  amount  of 
several  small  sums  paid  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Genenus,  for  which  he  saw 
no  reason  whatever. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  said,  the  gallant  Member 
would  find  room  enough  for  his  display  of 
economy  in  the  Englbb  Pension-list  with- 
out going  to  Ireland  to  cut  down  such  a 
paltry  sum.  .  The  reductions  in  Irish  ex« 
penditure  were  already  carried  too  far, 
and  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  the  present 
Irish  Estimates  were  fixed  by  some  of  the 
stoutest  economists  in  the  Housci  and 
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ainon|  them  his  hon.  friend^  the  member 
for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  there  could  not  be 
worse  authority  on  Irish  financial  affairs 
than  that  very  Gentleman.  He  carried 
his  notions  of  retrenchment  in  Irish  matters 
far  beyond  the  mark.  He  might  be  a 
respectable  Member  and  a  useful  econo- 
mist in  England,  but  a  very  bad  one  for 
Ireland. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Vote : 
Ayes  99 ;  Noes  6— Majority  93. 


Liti  rfike  NoBB. 

Blake,  J. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Rothveny  £, 

The  House  resumed. 


Vigors,  N.  A. 
^arburton,  H. 
Williamsi  Colonel 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
[Tuesday^  July  22»  1834. 

Vivimn.1  Bfllb  RMd  a  thM  Umt-Cipttal  Paaiili- 
iiMiitiN«wapiptrStaiiipt(IiflaiMl)s  Sateof  T«t  Oreen- 
wlch  Hotpltal  Annuity}  Port  of  London  Dum. 

PsUtkNM  pntcnted.  BytiieMaFqnfl«ofCi.4«BiCAB9|tftom 
the  City  of  London,  tor  nnwiiiUng  tho  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Bill.— >By  ttw  MwqiMM  of  Burnt  ftom  the  Sharo- 
holden  of  the  Loiidoa  end  Weitmineter  Benk,  in  fhTOur 
of  that  Benlr.  ■  By  Lonl  Surnaio,  fiom  ttvee  Piaeei, 
Hot  Altering  the  Lew  lektinf  to  Anon.— By  Uie  Eerl  of 
RADifOR,  flrom  Fenctenton,  egainet  Altering  the  Sale  of 
Beer  Aeti  fVom  Dunning,  ton  the  Sepention  of  Chuidi 
and  State.— By  the  Blihop  of  OuHionenin,  Amn  South 
Cerlton,  egalniC  the  Claims  of  the  DiaMnlen.~By  the  Duke 
of  WKLUNOTOir,  the  Mazquenof  Cholmondslkt,  the 
Earls  of  SRArrMBuaT  and  Wikcbiuba,  and  the  Bishop 
of  OLOOOMTSk,  ftom  a  great  Number  of  I*laees,-4te 
Protection  to  ttie  EsTabHshed  Chuioh.— By  the  Bishop  of 
Gu>ucnaTBR,  from  the  Cletgy  of  Shaflesbury,  for  a  Ikir 
Equivalent  hi  Case  of  a  Commutation  of  Tithes. 

Libellous  Language.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Wettmeath  rose  to  move  for  the 
correspondence  of  which  he  had  yesterday 
given  notice,  and  asked  if  he,  or  any  other 
noble  Lord,  should  introduce  a  Bill  into 
that  House,  to  prevent  Members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  from  usine  slander- 
ous language  towards  each  other «-  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  give  it  his 
support?  He  could  not  conceive  what 
right  any  person  had,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duty  as  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  attack  the  character  of  another 
Member,  whether  of  the  same  or  a  dif- 
ferent House  of  Parliament.  He  was 
aware  that  a  publisher  or  editor  of  a  pub- 
lication was  liable  to  answer  for  the  slan> 
der  that  might  be  inserted  in  his  publica- 
tion ;  but  this  was  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  be  (the  Man^uess  of  Westmeath) 


did  not  choose  to  have  reoonrse  to.  It 
was  high  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  the  practice  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
In  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con- 
nected, such  was  the  state  of  party  feeling 
that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  raise  up  a 
charge  against  an  individual.  Nothing 
more  was  needed  than  to  get  a  letter  in- 
serted in  the  broad  sheet,  send  it  to  a 
Member,  and  if  that  Member  would  use 
it  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  the  accusa- 
tion was  published,  and  it  went  forth,  lo 
the  serious  prejudice  of  a  pftrty  who  had 
been  thus  innocently  brought  forward. 

Lord  WharncUfft  rose  to  order.  There 
was  no  question  before  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  was  about  to  move  for 

f)apers ;  "  but,"  added  the  Lord  Chancel- 
or,  "  perhaps  I  had  better  now  answer 
the  question  which  the  noble  Marquess 
has  put  to  roe." 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  there  was  al- 
ready an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
prevent  improper  language  or  attacks  being 
made.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Marquess  and  their  Iiordships 
to  that  order.  It  was  in  these  terms :" 
<'  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  and  for 
avoiding  of  offensive  speeches,  when  mat- 
ters are  debating,  either  in  the  House  or 
at  Committees,  it  is  for  honour  sake 
thought  fit,  and  so  ordered,  that  all  per- 
sonal, sharp,  or  taxing  speeches  be  for- 
borne." 

The  Marquess  of  We$ttneath  had  nearly 
concluded  all  that  he  was  about  saying, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  noble 
Baron.  What  he  had  to  complain  of  was, 
that  the  attack  could  be  thus  made,  and 
the  mischief  be  done,  and  the  individual, 
the  object  of  the  attack,  might  have  had 
his  life  put  in  jeopardy,  without  having  any 
means  of  proceeding  against  the  party 
through  whom  it  was  thus  made  public. 
He  thought  it  was  a  species  of  injustice 
which  required  some  remedy,  and  it  might, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe,  be  accomplished 
without  trenching  on  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate. The  noble  Marquess  then  concluded 
with  moving  for  a  copy  of  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  himself,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1834,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  commencing  with  the  words  '*  I 
feel  confident,"  and  proceeding  to  the  end 
of  the  letter — 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  motion  had 
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been  e?er  made  for  a  garbled  or  imperfect 
coromutiication. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath:  I  am  an- 
xious to  explain,  my  Lords,  why— 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Not  now.  The 
House  would  consider  well  before  it  made 
a  precedent  for  an  order  worded  as  this 
Motion  was,  for  a  part  of  a  letter. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath :  I  desire 
to  explain,  my  Lords. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  would  be 
▼ery  convenient  if  only  one  noble  Lord 
would  speak  at  a  time.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  asked  him  whether,  if  any  ono  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  prevent  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  slandering  other  persons,  and 
he  believed  that  the  noble  Marquess 
would  not  confine  himself  only  to  slander, 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would  support 
that  Bill  ?  In  answer,  he  would  at  once 
say,  that  he  would  not  support  any  such 
measure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  should 
most  decidedly  oppose  it.  He  would  go 
further,  and  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Parliament  could  pass  such  a  Bill. 
It  would  be,  in  fact,  virtually  repealing 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  most  important,  a 
most  sacred  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
gave  perfect  impunity  to  every  Member  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  what  he  said 
in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  for  that  he  was 
not  amenable  to  any  tribunal ;  and  it  was 
not  possible  that  they  could  have  absolute 
freedom  of  discussion  if  any  line  of  limita- 
tion were  marked  out.  If  such  a  line 
were  laid  down,  the  privilege  of  speech  in 
the  great  Council  of  the  nation  would 
depend  upon  the  dictum  of  Judges,  or 
upon  the  caprice  of  Juries.  One  Jury 
might  think  that  was  slander  which  ano- 
ther Jury  might  view  in  a  very  different 
light ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  end  to 
nice  and  minute  distinctions.  There  was 
one  point,  however,  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  individual  who  felt  himself 
aggrieved  had  his  remedy — not  a  nominal 
remedy,  but  a  remedy  which  was  perfectly 
available,  not  merely  against  printers  and 
publishers,  but  agamst  Memners  of  the 
Legislature  themselves.  If  any  Member 
took  upon  himself  to  print  the  slander 
which  he  had  uttered,  he  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  answerable  for  it. 
Such  a  person  had  no  right  to  con^plaio 
that  he  was  so  answerable,  because  the 
public  would  not  be  at  all  the  worse  if 
they  did  not  hear  those  slanders,  which 
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sions  touching  political  affairs.  As  a 
proof  of  what  he  stated,  he  could  adduce 
the  case  of  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member  of 
that  House,  who  had  made  and  who  had 
published  a  libellous  speech,  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  prison  for  two  months.  Ano- 
ther individual,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  whom  he  was  counsel,  made 
a  speech  in  his  place  in  that  House,  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  a  tax-gatherer 
in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  publish.  An  incorrect  account 
of  what  he  had  said  had  got  abroad,  and 
to  show  how  untrue  that  account  was,  and 
to  let  those  who  were  concerned  know 
what  he  really  did  say,  he  caused  his 
speech  to  be  printed.  It  contained  libel- 
lous matter;  he  was  prosecuted  for  the 
publication,  and  he  was  convicted.  It 
was  in  vaio,  that  he  pleaded  the  privilege 
of  Parliament — it  was  in  vain,  that  the  late 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  made  a  Motion  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  held,  that  he  was  not  protected  for 
publishing  what  be  had  said  in  Parlia- 
ment, although  he  had  made  the  state- 
ment without  any  malicious  motive,  his 
object  having  been  merely  to  correct  a 
mistake.  That  this  was  a  great  protection 
to  the  subject  certainly  could  not  be  denied. 
Things  were  of^en  said  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, and  he  feared  also  not  un frequently 
with  design  and  in  cold  blood,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  uttered,  but  which,  at 
all  events.,  the  parties  introducing  them 
ought  not  themselves  to  publish.  He, 
however,  would  fain  hope  that  the  good 
sense,  the  feeling  of  propriety,  and  the 
just  taste  of  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  themselves, 
would  correct  the  aptitude  of  giving  way 
to  hasty  expressions.  This  they  might 
hope  for,  but  that  any  legislative  inter- 
ference could  reach  the  evil  of  which  the 
noble  Marquess  complained  was,  he  con- 
ceived, utterly  out  of  the  question. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  regretted 
very  much,  that  no  means  could  be  de- 
vised to  shield  unoffending  individuals 
from  the  iron  rod,  the  tyrannical  scourge 
which  was  wielded  by  unprincipled  men, 
who  made  use  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment to  send  forth  their  calumnies  with 
impunity.  With  respect  to  the  Motion 
itself,  he  had  shaped  it  in  the  way  which 
had  been  suggested  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. 

The  Motion,  as  amended  upon  the  sug- 
gestion Qf  Lord  Melbournei  was  agreed  tOt 
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CevTRAL  Criminal  Court.]  Lord 
Wyiiford  movedy  that  die  Rmendmeou 
made  by  the  CommoDS  to  the  Central 
Crimtnal  Court  Bill  be  taken  into  coo- 
iideratioD. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments, being  verbal,  were  agreed  to ;  but 
one  altering  the  extent  of  the  Bill  was 
negatived. 

Lord  Wynfard  said,  the  present  was 
the  only  opportunity  which  was  afforded 
bin  of  reminding  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  that  he  promised,  when  this 
Bill  was  introduced,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  propriety  of  granting  some 
compensation  to  such  officers  as  were 
deprived  by  its  operation  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord  then  admitted, 
that  such  a  principle  was  fair  and  ought 
to  be  affirmed  in  all  cases  of  reform  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Now,  this 
compensation  had  not  been  awarded  to 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  the  Clerks  of 
Assise,  and  the  other  persons  deprived  of 
their  offices  by  this  Bill ;  and  if  such  com- 
pensation were  not  granted,  it  would  lay 
the  House  of  Commons  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  ready  to  grant  full  compensation 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  in  such  cases, 
whilst  they  denied  it  to  the  humble  and 
needy.  The  omission  of  such  a  clause 
was^  he  thought,  a  great  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
should,  therefore,  beg  to  move,  '*  That  a 
Conference  be  demanded  of  the  Commons, 
with  a  view  to  bring  this  subject  more 
particularly  under  their  consideration,  in 
order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  these 
deprived  Clerks." 

The  Lord  CkoMcelhr  agreed  that,  in  all 
cases  where  persons  were  deprived  of  their 
offices  to  make  way  for  any  improvements 
and  reform  in  the  institutions,  the  loss 
sustained  by  them  ought  to  be  in  part 
borne  by  the  community  at  large ;  and  it 
was  with  this  feeling,  that  he  had  made 
the  promise  his  noble  friend  alluded  to. 
He  was  very  sorry  to  find,  that  the  Bill 
had  come  up  from  the  House  of  Commons 
without  any  provisions  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  deprived  clerks  (of  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  must  observe,  that  the  Clerks 
of  Aasiie  were  provided  for) ;  the  grant  of 
some  annual  allowance  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  had  been  thrown  out  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
doubted  very  much  if  the  House  would 
retrace   its   steps   in  this  matter.    He 

•booldi  bQweYeri  make  in  f^plication 


to  the  noble  Lord  in  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  countrjf,  who,  he  knew,  was  dia- 
posed  to  do  justice  to  these  persons,  to 
see  whether  it  could  not  vet  be  done.  The 
Motion  for  a  conference  be  found  would, 
if  agreed  to,  be  of  no  use,  for  the  Co«i- 
mons,  with  that  jealousy  which  charac^ 
terised  their  proceedings  in  money  matters, 
would  inevitably  refuse  to  confer  with 
their  Lordships  on  such  a  subject;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  only  way  to  amend 
the  omission  would  be  by  the  introduction 
of  some  Bill  for  the  purpose  next  Session. 
Lord  Wynford  was  satisfied  with  the 
view  taken  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  and  would  not  press  the  matter. 

Punishment  of  Dbatu  fo&Tbkvt.] 
Lord  Sufieldt  in  moving,  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  first  time,  reminded  their  Iiord- 
ships,  that  on  a  former  evening  he  bad 
stated,  that  he  understood  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  to  introduce  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  a  more  general 
measure  for  the  mitigation  of  the  Crimtnal 
Law,  which  should  embrace,  among 
others,  the  offence  of  letter-stealing,  lately 
excepted  from  another  Bill,  which  had 
iust  passed  their  Lordships*  House.  He 
hoped  that  such  measure  for  removing  the 
punishment  of  death,  when  brought  for- 
ward, would  be  of  a  very  comprehensive 
description. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  that  some  general  and  sys- 
tematic measure  upon  this  subject  should 
be  introduced ;  because,  when  a  Bill  of 
this  kind  originated  with  one  person, 
however  good  the  intention,  it  was  likely 
to  differ  from  tlie  measure  introduced  by 
some  other  person  of  similar  good  inten- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  such  alterations  of 
the  law  sometimes  went  so  far,  that  they 
were  driven  to  alter  another  part  of  the 
law  which,  originally,  they  did  not  mean 
to  alter.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
approved  of  the  Bill  lately  before  their 
Lordships  being  restricted  to  repealing 
the  capital  punishment  for  returning  from 
transportation;  the  change  it  effected 
was  a  limited  one,  for  the  sentence  would 
not  be  found  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect  on  referring  back  for  the  last  fifty* 
two  years,  and  perhaps  not  within  the 
memory  of  man.  A  general  and  system* 
atic  report  would  be  prepared  by  the  Cri- 
minal Law  Commissioners  appointed  last 

year;  and|iaid  the  noble  and  letrna4 
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Lord,  <*  I  pledge  mytelfy  that  as  soon  as 
this  Report  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered,--! pledge  myself— to  bring  in  a 
general  measure,  without  waiting  for  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  at  such  a 
period  of  the  next  Session  as  will  leave 
your  Lordships  plenty  of  time  for  its  due 
consideration."  Such  a  measure  would 
proceed  with  a  much  better  grace  from 
their  Lordships,  who  formed  the  highest 
branch  of  judicature  in  the  empire,  than 
from  any  other  branch  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  with  the  understanding,  therefore, 
that  the  measure  which  he  promised  should 
embrace  the  whole  subject  of  Criminal 
Law,  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  his  Motion.  If  in  the 
recent  measures  for  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  law,  it  should  be  proved,  that  the 
Legislature  had  erred  in  going  too  far  (not 
that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  the  fact 
would  turn  out  so),  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  confirm  such  changes. 

Lord  Wynford  was  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  for  what  had 
just  been  stated  by  him,  and  affirmed, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  doubted  not  to  see 
such  a  system  of  secondary  punishments 
in  force  as  would  render  the  punishment 
of  death  an  occurrence  of  great  rarity. 

Lord  S^ffield  was  glad  to  hear  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  as  to  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  general  measure  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  Criminal  Law ;  but,  in  reply  to  his 
last  observation,  he(Lord  SuffieM) thought 
there  was  no  danger  of  its  turning  out 
that  the  Legislature  had  committed  an 
error  in  already  having  proceeded  too  fast, 
or  too  far,  for,  on  investigation  of  the 
official  criminal  returns  for  the  last  three 
years,  as  compared  with  a  preceding  period 
of  three  years,  it  would  be  found  that  so 
far  from  danger  having  arisen  by  miti- 

gating  the  punishment  of  death,  it  had 
ad  tlie  salutary  effect  of  repressing  the 
commission  of  crime ;  for  it  was  proved, 
and  it  was  a  most  important  fact,  that  in 
these  cases  of  mitigated  punishment,  the 
aggregate  commitments  for  offences  had 
increased  only  two  per  cent  over  the 
former  three  years,  while  the  crimes  still 
punished  with  death  had  increased  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  forty-four  per  cent 
in  the  same  period,  notwithstanding  the 
executions. 
The  Bill  was  withdrawn. 


##9*«« 


Grbat  Wbstkrh  Railway.]  Loid 
G.  Somerset  moved,  that  the  AoHHidments 
made  in  the  Committee  be  read  a  second 
time* 

Mr.  Robert  PaJbmer  rose  to  oppose  the 
Motion.    The  principal  grounds  of  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  rail-road  were,  that 
the  line  was  incomplete,  and  that  no  se- 
curity was  afforded  to  those  who  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  project  that  it  would 
ever  be  completed.      The  original  pro- 
spectus  stated,   that  the  line  of    road 
would  extend  from  London   to  Bristol, 
whereas  it  was  now  proposed  to  carry  it 
from  London  to  Reading,  and  from  Bath 
to  Bristol  only,  leaving  no  sort  of  com-  . 
munication  between  Reading  and  Bath. 
He  had  opposed  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
upon  the  second  reading,  on  these  grounds, 
that  it  was  suffered  to  go  into  a  Commit- 
tee, and  after  having  been  there  for  the 
unprecedented  space  of  fifty-seven  days, 
it  presented  a  much  stronger  case   in 
favour  of  the  opponents  to  the  measure 
than  existed  before.      It  was  originally 
proposed,  that Vauxhall  should  be  the  Lon« 
don  terminus  of  the  projected  line ;  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  two  noble 
Lords  and  some   hon.  Gentlemen,  that 
course  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  now 
proposed,  that  it  ahoold  have  one  termi- 
nation at  Brompton.     It  became  neces-* 
sary  for  the  promoters  of  the  measure  to 
show,  in  the  next  place,  the  great  public 
utility  of  carrying  the  road  only  as  far  as 
Reading  in  the  first. instance,  contrary  to 
the  scheme  proposed  in  the  original  pro- 
spectus.    For  this  purpose,  a  great  variety 
of  evidence  was  entered  into  by  the  pro« 
meters  of  the  Bill,  and  when  their  case 
had  closed,  and  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  was  brought 
forward,  the  parties  who  bore  testimony 
to   the   injurious  effects  of  the    project 
were  as  respectable  in   their  character, 
and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  interests 
of  the  town  of  Reading,  as  those  who 
bad  giveo  evidMioa  in  its  auppwU    I( 
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ready  given  Ht  •anctkm — he  alluded  to 
the  London  and  Sonthamptoa  Rail-way  ? 
The  ohjectiont  to  the  Bill  were  to  naoM- 


was  proved  by  them,  that  there  was  no 
town  in  the  kingdom  more  conveniently 
situated  for  commercial  intercourM,  both 
by  land   and   water,   than   the  town  of 
Reading,  nor  any  place  that  stood  less 
in  need  of  the  proposed  rail*road.       It 
was  a   somewhat  curioas  fact,   that   in 
the   list   of  subscribers   to  the   scheme 
which   proposed   to  carry    the  line    no 
further  than  Reading,  there  was  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  residing  there 
whose  names  appeared  gas  shareholders  in 
a  project  which  was  to  confer  such  inesti- 
mable benefits  on  the  town.    It  was  com- 
monly the  case,  that  where  great  advan- 
tages were  expected  to  result  from  any 
proposed  scheme,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  extremely  eager  to  become  sub- 
scribers to  it.    He  recollected  very  well 
when  it  was  proposed  to  light  the  town 
with  gas,  and  10,000/.  was  required  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  persons  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  town  to  complete  the  subscrip- 
tion.    No ;  it  was  raised  in  the  town,  be- 
cause it  really  was  a  benefit  to  it ;  and  if 
this  scheme  were  of  any  real  advantage  to 
the  people  generally,  the  subscribers  would 
have  been  as  numerous  as  they  were  in 
London  or  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  great  diflference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  had  made  an  estimate 
of  the  sum  required   to    carry  the  rail- 
road into  effect,  as  to    the  amount  that 
would   be   actually   necessary,   and  the 
evidence  given  upon  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion was  of  a  most  conflicting  character. 
It  appeared  also,  from  the  evidence,  that  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  through  which 
the  rail-way  was  proposed  to  run,  those 
who  possessed  by  far  the  greater  portion 
were  hostile  to  the  project.   It  was  shown, 
that  out  of  twenty  miles  of  the  line  the 
landed  proprietors  to  whom  two  miles  be- 
longed assented  to  the  rail-road,  those  dis- 
senting possessed  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
neutrals,  three  miles.     From  the  county 
of  Middlesex  alone,   seventeen  petitions 
had  been  presented  against  it,  which  show- 
ed the  feeling  entertained  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  in  the  small  part  of  that 
county  through  which  it  would  pass.     It 
was  said  the  south  of  Ireland  would  ex- 
perience great  benefit  from  the  railway, 
and  he  did  not  deny  that  a  perfect  line  of 
road  to    Bristol   would   be  of  consider- 
able advantage :  but  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther that  benefit  would  not  be  conferred 

by  a  m^i^iure  to  which  the  House  had  al- 


roos,  that  he  hoped  the  House  would  never 
give  its  sanction  to  it,  particularly  when  it 
was  considered  that  this  was  not  a  **  great 
western  rail-way,**  and  that  no  assurance 
was  given  tojthe  public,  that  the  Hnewonki 
ever  be  completed,  or  the  money  necessary 
for  that  purpose  would  be  raised.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  Amendments  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

The  Marquess  of  CAoiuiof  seconded  the 
Amendment.  The  Bill,  as  now  shaped, 
was  totally  different  from  the  original  pro- 
ject, and  he  concurred  in  what  had  fiJien 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire. 

Mr.  Qore  Langton  gave  his  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Instead  of  proving  advantageous  to  the 
West  of  England,  it  would  have  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  effect.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  most  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
and  a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
property. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  gave  the  Bill  his 
most  cordial  support.    The  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  was,  he  stated,  of  a 
most  conflicting  nature ;  yet  it  established 
this  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  fifty-eight 
miles  of  the  whole  extent  of  road  passed 
through  the  lands  of  those  who  either  as- 
sented to  the  measure  or  stood  neuter,  and 
twenty-one  miles  through  the  lands  of  those 
who  dissented.      He  would  remind  the 
House,  that  in  the  Birmingham  rail-wyy 
the  possessors  of  seventy  miles  of  the  road 
dissented,  and  forty-two  only  assented, 
and  yet  that  Bill  had  passed,  by  a  |;reat 
majority.    The  case  made  out  in  support 
of  that  Bill  was  far  inferior  to  the  claim  of 
the  supporters  of  this.    The  hon.  member 
for  Berkshire  had  expressed  his  surprise 
that  no  interest  had  been  Uken  by  the 
town  of  Reading,  upon  which  so  much 
benefit  would  be  conferred.    He  denied, 
however,  that  no  interest  had  been  taken 
by  that  town  in  the  project.    Had  not  a 
petition,  signed  by  the  mayor  and  800  of 
the  inhabitants,  been  presented  in  favour 
of  the  measure?    One  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Reading  had  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
scheme ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  he 
would  have  done  so  if  it  would  have  been 
of  no  advantage  to  his  constituents.     He 
supported  the  measure  because  he  believed 
it  would  not  only  confer  great  beoefit  on 
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the  city  of  Bristol,  but  because  it  would 
confer  eaual  advantages  upon  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  and  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  England,  as  well  as  that  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
south  of  Ireland.  He  believed  the  objec- 
tion of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Berkshire  was  not  confined  to  this  parti- 
cular road ;  bat  that  they  opposed  in  the 
abstract  every  improvement  effected  by 
means  of  a  rail-road  throughout  the  king- 
dom. He  was  fully  aware,  the  original  in- 
tention was  to  have  carried  the  line  of 
road  directly  from  London  to  Bristol ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  considered  inexpedient, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  course  now  proposed, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  that  the 
permission  to  establish  a  rail-way  between 
London  and  Bristol  having  once  been  ob- 
tained, there  would  be  less  difiBculty  in 
obtaining  the  means  to  complete  the«en- 
tire  line.  He  trusted,  that  the  BiJ]  ^ould 
come  as  safely  out  of  the  House*  as  it  had 
out  of  the  Ck)mmittee,  feeling  convinced  it 
would  confer  as  much  benefit  upon  the 
west  of  England  as  the  Liverpool  rail- way 
had  conferred  on  that  part  of  the  country 
through  which  it  ran. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  of  opinion  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  south  of  Ireland  if  the 
Bill  were  not  suffered  to  pass.  The  House 
had  given  its  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  a  liue  of  rail-road,  which  would  be  en- 
tirelv  destroyed  if  the  present  scheme  suc- 
ceeded. The  landowners  had  been  taunted 
with  coming  forward  from  interested  mo- 
tives, merely  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
This  was  a  very  serious  complaint,  because 
it  so  seldom  happened  that  the  manufac- 
turers, or  any  other  class,  were  actuated 
by  similar  motives.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  never  sanction  so  imperfect  a  mea- 
sure, which,  like  a  "  scotched"  snake,  with 
only  a  head  and  a  tail,  and  no  middle,  the 
projectors  imagined  would  join  together  of 
Itself,  and  which,  instead  of  conferring  any 
benefit  on  the  west  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Ireland,  would  destroy  itself,  and 
another  rail-way,  that  promised  the  great- 
est advantages. 

Mr.  Meihuen  did  not  impute  to  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  any  intention 
wilfully  to  deceive  the  public;  but  he 
assured  the  House  the  inhabitants  were 
deluded  into  a  belief  that  the  rail-road 
would  pass  through  those  towns,  or  they 
would  never  have  given  their  support  to 
the  projects    He  had  just  received  a  tetter 


from  Trowbridge,  and  he  believed  it  fairly 
represented  the  feelings  of  all  the  towns  in 
that  part  of  Wiltshire,  declarine  they  had 
been  grossly  deceived,  and  calling  upon 
him  to  give  the  measure  his  most  decided 
resistance.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
general  feeling  of  his  constituents  was 
opposed  to  the  Bill,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  give  it  all  the  opposition  in 
his  power. 

Lord  Lowtker  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  formation  of  rail-roads 
in  the  country.  He  had  himself  afforded 
considerable  assistance  in  passing  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  rail-road,  consi- 
dering^hem  a  great  improvement  to  the 
comfuerce  of  the  country ;  but  he  should 
opppse  the  present  Bill,  because  he  viewed 
it  as  the  most  offensive  and  annoying  line 
that  could  possibly  have  been  proposed. 
He  was  of  opinion,  if  the  line  had  com- 
menced at  Paddington  instead  of  Bromp- 
ton,  it  would  have  produced  much  greater 
advantages  to  the  metropolis,  from  being 
a  more  central  point. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  totally  differed 
from  the  view  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
last  addressed  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  this  was  the  worst  line  of 
road  that  could  have  been  selected.  He 
gave  the  noble  Lord  credit  for  a  great  deal 
of  general  information,  but  if  he  had  heard 
the  evidence  of  ten  or  twelve  very  eminent 
civil  engineers,  who  entertained  very  dif- 
ferent opinions,  each  having  a  proposition 
of  his  own,  and  treating  the  others  with 
contempt,  the  noble  Lord  would  agree 
with  him,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  the  best  course  that  could 
be  pursued.  He  believed  there  was  no 
measure  more  calculated  to  be  productive 
of  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  country  through 
which  it  was  intended  to  pass,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  west  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  and  yet  no  scheme  had 
ever  met  with  such  great  and  unwearied 
opposition. 

Mr.  Baring  was  friendly  to  a  rail-road 
communication  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  west  of  England,  but  thought,  if 
two  schemes  of  the  same  kind  were  at- 
tempted, they  would  necessarily  destroy 
each  other.  He  did  not  know  which  was 
the  best,  but  as  one  had  already  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Legislature  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  and  as  the  other  was  hostile  to 
the  wishes  of  nine- tenths  of  those  whose 
property  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  was 
imperfecti  he  should  rote  against  it* 
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Sir  ChwrUs  Burrell  supported  thai 
Amendmeat,  obserying,  that  a«  the  mea- 
sure had  only  passed  the  Committee  bj  a 
majority  of  six  out  of  fifty-eigbt,  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  ought  not 
to  have  very  great  weight  with  the  House. 

Mr,  Peoit  said,  he  should  vote  for  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  as  it  had  passed  the 
Committee  by  what  he  considered  a  great 
majority,  after  a  long  and  deep  considera- 
tion. 

The  Hoose  divided  on  the  original  Ques- 
tion : — Ayes  83 ;  Noes  65 1  Majority  38. 

The  Amendmenta  were  read  a  second 
time. 

Business  of  ths  House.]  Lord 
Morpeth  moved,  that  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Session  Orders  of  the  Day  should  take 
precedence  of  notices.  The  noble  Lord 
observed,  that  whatever  arguments  he  had 
employed  on  the  former  occasion  of  his 
bringing  this  Motion  forward  were  now 
much  strengthened  by  the  advance  of  the 
Session. 

Mr.  Oearge  F.  Yomng  objected  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lora,  as  palpably 
unjust  to  those  Members  who  bad  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
their  Motions,  particularly  as  a  critical 
attention  to  the  Orders  showed  that  they 
were  in  many  instances  no  better  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  than  notices. 
Another  reason  for  his  objecting  to  it  was 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  for 
those  Members  who  were  disappointed  in 
bringing  on  Motions  in  the  usual  way 
would  certainly  bring  them  on  as  Amend- 
ments on  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Mr.  H.  Hughes  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  would  not  press  a  Motion  that 
was  aimed  at  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Colonel  Evans  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken,  and  thought 
it  absurd  to  contend  against  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  days  to  the  Session,  when 
that  would  be  ended  in  ten  or  eleven  days, 
or  at  any  rate  in  a  fortnight.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
do  all  they  could  to  shorten  it ;  but  the 
privileges  of  the  House  were  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  curtailment  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  SheU  observed,  that  the  Motion 
came  recommended  by  high  authority,  as 
it  was  brought  forward  by  the  son  of  one 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  seconded  by  the 
•on  (the  Earl  of  Kerry)  of  another.  Mi- 
pistm  wec«  to  bUmo  if  the  Sessiwi  wfis 


too  much  advanced.  They  hwA  had  a  re- 
cess of  three  weeks  to  forget  their  otiicial 
cares,  while  Members  of  the  Opposition 
were  believed  from  their  assiduous  atten* 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  As 
the  Government  had  been  happily  instru- 
mental in  producing  this  delay,  tlieyooght 
not  to  complain  of  it. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  but  feared  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  aim,  if  notices  were  brought 
forward  as  Amendments  on  thy  Orders  of 
the  Day. 

Lord  AUharp  said,  that  if  the  Motion 
did  not  meet  with  the  general  consent  of 
the  House,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless ; 
but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  really 
consider  what  Motions  might  be  brought 
on  without  disadvantage  next  Session, 
and  if  they  would  consent  to  withdraw 
mere  abstract  questions,  an  understanding 
might  be  come  to,  which  would  make  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend  unnecessarv. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  call  on  the  House  to  come  to 
any  such  understanding.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  not  give  up  its  rights. 

Mr.  LUileton  said,  he  would  prefer 
having  a  general  understanding  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  to  a  precise  arrange- 
ment. He  should  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  coU 
lectively  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day  should 
be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thouebt,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  all  bills  withdrawn 
which  had  not  been  read  a  second  time, 
as  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  them 
this  session.  He  hoped  they  would  all 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  work,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  through  it  with  all  possi- 
ble despatch.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  alone 
would  take  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Lord  Morpeth  would  be  unwilling  to 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division  against  the 
sense  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  He 
was  willing  to  put  it  amended  after  the 
following  manner: — **^  That  for  the  remain* 
der  of  the  Session  Orders  of  the  Day 
should  take  precedence  of  notices  on  every 
day  of  the  week,  excepting  Thursday."  If 
this  were  not  agreed  to,  he  should  certainly 
divide. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  86;  Noes 
45:  Majority  40. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Arbutboot,  General       Baring,  H« 
Barnard^  £.  G.  Bemali  R, 
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Blake,  Sir  F. 
Blake,  M. 
Bruce^  Lord  E. 
Caliaghan,  D. 
Cl«y,  W. 
DoDcombeyT. 
Evmniy  Colooel 
Fancourty  Major, 
Grattan,  H. 
Gronow,  Captain 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Jones,  Captain 
Kennedy,  J. 
Langdale,  Hon.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Conor,  Don 
OXonnell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 


O'Connell,  John 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Grady,  Colonel 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parrot,  J. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perrin,  L, 
Potter,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Schotefield,  J. 
SuUivan,  R. 
Tanciwl,  H.  W. 
Young,  G.F. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wilks,  J. 

TBLLEB8. 

Hume,  J. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 


Commissions  of  Inquibt.]  Mr.  /. 
Kennedy  said,  it  might  appear  ungracious 
of  him  to  proceed  with  his  Motioa  after 
the  vote  to  which  the  House  had  just  come 
but  he  did  so  without  the  intention 
of  pressing  it.  He  was  only  anxious  to 
obtain  information,  and  he  felt,  that  the 
question  was  not  likely  to  occupy  much 
time.  He  proposed  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  expenses  incur- 
red and  the  services  rendered  to  the  country 
under  the  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry, 
and  certain  other  Commissions  now  exist- 
ing, with  a  view  to  the  discontinuance  of 
such  as  shall  be  found  unnecessary  or 
inexpedient,  particularly  that  for  build- 
ing additional  churches.  He  was  aware 
that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  he 
could  not  expect  that  a  Committee  would 
be  granted;  but  he  was  most  anxious  to 
call  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord  Althorp's)  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  which  was  one  of 
very  great  importance.  A  number  of 
Commissions  were  now  in  existence,  and 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  past 
—the  Charities  Commission,  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission,  the  Record  Commission, 
the  Law  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
for  building  additional  Churches.  Now, 
he  should  wish  much  to  know  what  were 
the  merits  and  what  were  the  benefits 
which  had  arisen  from  these  Commissions 
to  compensate  the  country  for  the  immense 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  expended. 
By  the  one  Commission — tba.t  for  building 
additional  Churches-- 1,500,000/.  had 
been  expended,  and  Church-rates  had 
been  increased.  As  to  the  Corporation 
Conmifsiooi    i\»   result   of    it    b«d 


very  much  disappointed  the  country. 
Those  towns  which  had  unpopular  corpo- 
rations were  very  much  irritated  at  the 
delay.  Now,  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  this  Commission  was  to  be 
suffered  to  go  on  at  an  expense  of  lOOi. 
a-month  for  each  of  its  Members,  or 
whether  some  understanding  should  not 
be  entered  into  to  the  effect  that  their 
Report  should  be  ready  next  Session. 
The  cost  of  it  indeed,  was  enormous, 
when  the  aggregate  expense  was  stated. 
The  Commissioners  were  twenty  in  num- 
ber, and  their  salaries,  together  with  all 
expenses,  amounted  to  nearly  3,000/.  per 
month.  This  single  Corporation  Com- 
mission would  cost  the  country  about 
70,000/. ;  and  what  possible  advantage 
could  be  expected  from  it  to  compensate 
such  an  outlay,  when  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Bill  similar  to  that  which  he  proposed 
last  year,  extending  the  Corporation  Re- 
forms into  England  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  the  end  might  at 
once  haye  been  easily  obtained  ?  That  course 
however,  had  not  been  pursued ;  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  should  there- 
fore be  brought  forward  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. He  should  content  himself  with 
merely  bringing  his  present  Motion  before 
the  House,  refraining  from  pressing  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  might  be  drawn  to 
the  subject.  He  begged  leave  to  move — 
'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expenses  incurred,  and  the 
services  rendered  to  the  country,  under 
the  several  Commissions  of  Inquiry  now 
existing,  and  also  under  that  appointed 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  58  George  3rd,  c. 
45,  intitled  'An  Act  for  building  and 
promoting  the  building  of  additional 
Churches  in  populous  parishes,'  and  also 
that  of  Public  Records,  appointed  the 
12th  of  March  1831.*' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  Motiont  His 
hon.  friend  could  not  have  a  Select  Com- 
mittee this  Session,  but  he  wished  the 
noble  Lord  would  make  inquiries  during 
the  recess  touching  the  slow  progress  pf 
those  Commissions.  He  particularly  al- 
luded to  the  Law  Commission  and  the 
Charities  Commission. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  propose  to  press  for  a 
Committee  this  Session,  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
subject.  He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
meoiber  for  Middlesex  in  itoUogi  thpt 
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from  what  came  oat  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee much  time  had  been  lost  by  the 
Charity  Commission.  He  hoped,  that 
these  Commissioners  were  now  proceeding 
in  a  different  manner.  He  thought  the 
best  principle  on  which  Commissioners 
could  be  paid  was  not  by  annual  salary, 
but  by  so  much  for  the  inquiry  altogether. 
It  was  on  this  latter  principle  the  present 
Qovemment  had  always  proceeded.  With 
respect  to  the  Corporation  Commission, 
the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  one  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
carried  on  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
for  that  had  been  tried.  He  admitted, 
that  the  prog^ress  of  the  Commission  had 
been  rather  slow,  but  then  it  was  desirable 
that  when  the  question  concerning  corpo- 
rations came  before  them,  as  it  would 
next  Session,  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  so  full  as  to  enable 
them  to  legislate  forthwith  upon  the  in- 
formation which  was  supplied;  and  the 
labours  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
he  might  remark  were  of  such  advantage, 
as  to  show  that  a  Commission  was  not 
an  undesirable  mode  of  bringing  informa- 
tion before  the  House.  He  considered 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  interest  of 
the  Commissioners  to  be  diligent,  and 
moreover,  they  should  be  inspected.  In 
conclusion  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  regarded  a  Commission 
as  a  bad  mode  of  prosecuting  an  inquiry. 

Colonel  Evans  hoped,  that  when  the 
Report  of  the  Corporation  Commission 
was  brought  before  the  House,  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  its 
merits,  to  come  to  a  result  in  the  same 
hasty  way  in  which  they  had  been  compel- 
led to  do  with  respect  to  the  Report  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  That  Re- 
port was  very  voluminous,  and  yet  before 
some  of  the  volumes  were  published,  they 
were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision. 
He  trusted  that  this  would  not  occur 
agpain ;  but  that,  in  the  instance  of  Cor- 
poration inquiry,  proper  time  would  be 
given  for  consideration  and  deliberation 
before  they  were  forced  to  legislate. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  observed,  that  the 
system  of  acquiring  information  by  Com- 
missioners was  a  desirable  one ;  but  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  mode  depended  upon 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  persons 
employed.  It  would  appear  from  public 
report,  that  some  very  improper  persons 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Corporation 
-  CommiNion, 


Mr.  0*ConneU  suggested,  that  there 
was  another  ingredient  wanting  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  a  Commission — namely, 
sufficient  authoritv*  The  Commissioner! 
should  be  entitled  to  examine  witnesses 
upon  oath,  and  to  commit  those  for  con- 
tempt who  refused  to  give  testimony  when 
called  upon.  Corporators  anxious  to 
shield  abuses  from  the  view,  he  stated, 
had  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  made  some  of  them  appear 
inefficient  who,  if  they  bad  bad  sufficient 
power,  would  have  done  good  service. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
Law  Commissioners  had  honourably  and 
beneficially  proceeded  with  their  labours 
for  the  last  three  years,  without  pay  or 
the  expectation  of  pay.  He  stated,  with- 
out answering  for  individual  members  of 
the  Corporation  Commusion,  that  the 
body  in  general  had  been  most  carefully 
selected  by  the  Government.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  since  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror,  when  the  Doomsday-book  was 
compiled,  no  such  extensive  Commission 
as  this  Corporation  Commission,  had  been 
issued. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  services 
of  the  Law  Commissioners  had  been  most 
disinterested  and  most  valuable  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  he  knew  not  on 
what  principle  it  was,  they  were  unreward- 
ed. His  experience  did  certainly  contra- 
dict the  common  charge  preferred  against 
lawyers,  of  being  unwilling  to  improve  the 
law.  As  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion, 
he  thought  it  a  very  proper  one,  and  hoped 
he  would  renew  it  next  Session.  He  would 
advise  him,  however,  to  alter  the  terms. 
He  did  not  think  '*  services  "  was  a  good 
word.  It  was  too  vague.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  Report  concerning  •*  services." 
He  would  suggest  to  him  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  what  practical 
recommendations  had  been  made  by  the 
several  Commissions,  and  when  and  to 
what  extent  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Legislature.  While  express- 
ing his  approbation  of  Commissions  as  a 
mode  of  obtaining  information  in  certain 
cases,  he  must  at  the  same  time  express  his 
hope  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  con- 
stant habit  of  making  use  of  Commissions, 
and  so  throwing  their  own  business  upon 
other  shoulders.  It  was  difficult,  he  ad- 
mitted, to  make  a  general  rule  on  the 
subject.  Measures,  however,  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
to  Commisiiooii  which  would  leav^  the 
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House  occupied  only  with  party  disputes. 
The  House  should  be,  in  order  to  do  bu- 
siness properly,  familiar  with  the  conside- 
ration of  details,  as  veil  as  with  that  of 
principles. 

Mr.  Wilks  bore  testimony  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  generally  prevailed  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  the  Corporation 
Commission  and  other  Commissions,  es- 
pecially the  Charity  Commission. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Foreign  Commercial  Relations.] 
Mr.  Hume  rose,  according  to  notice,  to 
move  that  Copies  of  the  Report  of  Messrs. 
Villiers  and  Bowring  on  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Relations,  and  of  the  Reports  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Excise,  be  laid  before  the  House  for  the 
use  of  the  Members.  The  hon.  Member 
observed,  that  the  first  Commission  in 
question  had  been  appointed  in  the  year 
1831,  and  the  information  which  they  had 
collected  was  necessarily  of  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  valuable  nature,  yet,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  no  Copies  of  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Members 
of  that  House.  It  appeared  from  part  of 
the  Commissioners'  Report,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  haa  evinced  every  dis- 
position, far  beyond  what  had  been  ex- 
pected of  them)  to  follow  the  example  of 
England  in  the  liberal  policy  which  she 
had  recently  adopted.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would 
continue  in  the  course  he  had  commenced, 
and  forthwith  remove  the  shackles  and 
impediments  which  still  remained  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  With  regard  to  the  Excise 
Commission,  eight  Reports  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  already  sent  in  by 
them.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  Go- 
vernment had  acted  upon,  or  intended  to 
act  upon,  any  of  their  recommendations  ? 
In  any  case  it  was  highly  important  that 
Members  should  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  subject  before  Parliament  reassem- 
bled, and  he  hoped  the  Reports  in  ques- 
tion would  be  put  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  his  hon. 
friend  could  not  be  more  anxious  than  he 
was  himself  that  the  highly  valuable  Re- 
port of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring 
should  be  perused  without  unnecessary 
delay  by  the  House.  He  believed  he 
could  show,  however,  that  no  blame  could 
fairly  be  attached  to  hiru,  or  any  m  his 
Office,  for  the  delay  which  had  nitherto 
taken  place.    It  was  some  time  since  be 


n^r.  Thomson)  had  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Report  in  question,  ana  he 
had  subsequently  presented  it  to  the 
House.  There  was  this  circumstance  to 
account  for  the  printed  Copies  not  having 
been  delivered  to  hon.  Members  as  expe- 
ditiously as  might  have  been  expected  by 
them,  that  the  Report  was  not  printed  by 
the  ordinary  printer  of  the  House,  but  by 
one  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Another  cause  of  delay  was,  that  the 
proofs  of  important  and  laborious  tables, 
&c.,  had  to  be  sent  to  Paris  for  revision, 
in  order  to  ensure  their  accuracy.  Not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  enabled  on  the  7th  of 
the  present  month  to  send  down  700 
Copies  of  the  work  to  the  Vote  Office  of 
the  House,  as  a  first  step  towards  their 
distribution  amongst  hon.  Members.  Some 
accident  or  oversight  had  doubtless  delay- 
ed their  delivery  from  thence  up  to  the 
present  period. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  admitted, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policv  between  France  and 
England  was  highly  to  be  desired,  provided 
both  countries  united  in  carrying  such 
liberal  views  into  effect.  But  he  thought 
that  a  commercial  treaty  would  be  a  far 
better  mode  of  ensuring  such  a  mutual 
line  of  accommodation  than  by  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  France  to  follow  or 
not  as  her  government  pleased  the  liberal 
policy  which  England  had  already  extend- 
ed to  her. 

Mr.  ^t<me  complained,  that  the  servants 
of  the  House  should  have  neglected  to 
deliver  the  Copies  of  the  Report  in  ques- 
tion, which,' it  appeared,  had  been  in  their 
hands  some  time. 

The  Speaker  explained  to  the  hon* 
Member,  that  any  papers  or  Reports 
which  were  printed  by  the  parliamentary 
printer,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
House,  it  was  the  duty  of  himself,  as 
Speaker,  to  cause  to  be  distributed  with- 
out delay.  But  papers  which,  like  the 
present  Report,  were  printed  by  the  Go- 
vernment it  was  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment to  distribute;  and  they  had  just  as 
much,  and  more,  means  of  so  doing  as  he 
or  the  House  had.  The  Report  in  ques- 
tion had  been  sent  down  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  House,  without  any  com- 
munication having  been  made  to  the 
House  of  such  having  been  done.  There, 
therefore,  existed  no  authority  by  which 
the  printed  Copies  could  be  distributed 
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by  the  servants  of  the  House.    If,  how** 
ever,  the  House  gave  him  their  authority 
he  would  certainly  undertake   to   have 
them  distributed. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Bonding  System.!  Lord  Sandon 
moved  for  Copies  of  all  the  correspondence 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise,  on  the 
subject  of  extending  to  inland  towns  the 
privilege  of  bonding  or  warehousing.  The 
noble  Lord  observed,  that  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  a  subject  which 
was  so  soon  to  be  brought  before  the 
House.  He  wished  to  inquire  of  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) however,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  persevere  in  making 
alterations,  which  would  so  much  interfere 
with  very  valuable  properties  in  many 
towns,  Liverpool  amongst  the  number. 

Mr.  Pouleit  Thom%on  said,  he  would 
show  to  morrow,  when  the  Bill  was  to  be 
brought  on,  that  the  present  proposition 
should  not  be  adopted,  as  being  calculated 
to  destroy  that  confidence  between  the 
several  Boards  alluded  to,  and  that  confi* 
dence  between  local  and  inferior  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  the  superior, 
the  violation  of  which  tended  to  impair 
the  public  service.  It  was  quite  wrong  to 
forestal  the  discussion  that  should  take 
place  to-morrow.  He  must  oppose  the 
noble  Lord's  Motion,  as  to  grant  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  confidential  correspond- 
ence between  the  Ministers  and  the  per- 
sons under  them. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

COUKT     OF    CHANCEnY (IRELAND.)] 

The  Solicitor  General  moved,  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee, 
to  consider  of  compensation  to  officers  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  for 
losses  they  may  sustain  by  the  Bill  for 
tlie  Amendment  of  the  practice  of  that 
Court. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  truly  an  Irish  way 
of  doing  business.  They  were  called  upon 
to  go  into  a  Committee  that  night,  and 
to-morrow  they  were  to  receive  the  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Motion  for  that 
Committee  was  founded.  He  would,  how- 
ever, prefer  a  more  simple,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  regular  course.  As 
the  question  now  stood,  he  felt  that  they 


had  not  sufficient  mformatioo  upon  which 
to  act.  The  hon.  and  learnea  Gentle- 
man ought  to  be  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  loss  sustained  by  each  indi- 
vidual to  whom  compensation  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given.  This,  however,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  at- 
tempted to  do,  and  therefore  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  must  oppose  the  Motion  for  going 
into  a  Committee. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  was  anxious  to  support 
the  Motion,  as  he  considered  it  pre- 
liminary to  a  Reform  in  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery. 

Mr.  O^Chnnell  thought  the  measure 
highly  useful,  and  one  which  did  not 
admit  of  delay.  The  alterations  now  in 
contemplation,  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  Chancery  suits  both  expeditious 
and  cheap  —  two  great  points  most  de- 
sirable to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Francis  Baring  said,  the  plan  pro- 
posed was,  that  there  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the 
amount  of  compensation  considered  to  be 
due  to  each  individual,  and  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with  each  case 
as  they  thought  fit  and  just. 

Mr.  Feargus  0^ Connor  was  opposed  lo 
any  measure  having  for  its  object  the 

granting  of  compensation  in  cases  of  this 
escription.  The  true  supporters  of  Re- 
form were  bound  to  oppose  all  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  and  upon  that  ground 
he  would  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Lynch  said,  the  question  for  their 
consideration  was,  whether  any  compensa- 
tion ought  to  be  given,  and  if  so,  what 
the  amount  of  it  ought  to  be  in  each  case. 
That  some  compensation  ought  to  be  given 
where  injury  was  suffered,  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  thought  very  few  hon* 
Members  would  entertain  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  understood  that  six 
officers  in  that  Court  had  given  43,000/. 
for  their  offices,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  that  those  offices  were  of  a 
highly  lucrative  description,  and  that  they 
had  been  no  losers  by  their  bargains. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee,  and 
Resolutions  for  granting  compensation  to 
certain  officers  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chan- 
cery (to  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund)  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

Suppression     of     Disturbakces 
(Ireland).]    Lord  Althorp  moved  that 
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the  House  sboold  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  upon  the  Suppression  of  Dis- 
turbances' (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr,  Barry  had  a  petition  to  present 
from  a  district  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
praying  that  that  Bill  might  not  be  re- 
newed. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  having  voted 
against  every  clause  of  the  former  Bill,  he 
felt  equally  called  upon  to  give  his  ojpposi- 
tion  to  that  before  the  House,  although 
it  was  presented  to  them  deserted  of  its 
most  objectionable  clauses.  There  were 
still,  however,  some  clauses  in  it  so  ob- 
jectionable, that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
sist them.  The  clauses  to  which  he  more 
particularly  alluded,  were  the  12th  and 
the  28th,  the  one  taking  away  from  public 
officers  all  responsibility,  and  the  other 
requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to  the  holding  of  meetings  to  peti- 
tion that  House  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  Bill,  but  more  particularly  those 
clauses  of  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  altogether 
uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to  irritate  and 
render  discontented  the  people  of  Ireland. 
As  to  the  clause  taking  away  responsi- 
bility from  public  officers,  he  thought  it 
one  of  a  most  mischievous  tendency.  It 
ought  to  be  known  throughout  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  that  every  public 
servant,  from  the  Crown  down  to  the 
most  humble  individual,  was  responsible 
fbr  his  public  conduct.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  consider  this  matter 
before  he  pressed  these  clauses. 

Mr.  0*Conne/Z  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  divide  the  House  in  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  the  omission  of  certain 
clauses  when  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee. He  would,  however,  take  leave  to 
assure  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  this 
measure  was  a  bad  remeay  with  which  to 
attempt  to  allay  or  soften  down  the 
irritated  feelings  of  the  Irish  people.  If 
the  noble  Lord  wished  to  take  such  a 
course,  he  would  advise  him  so  to  mitigate 
the  Bill  as  to  render  it  merely  a  prohibi- 
tion of,  or  a  punishment  for,  agrarian  dis- 
turbance. For  God's  sake,  let  it  not  be 
said,  that  the  English  Legislature  was  only 
known  to  Ireland  by  the  severe,  oppressive, 
and  persecuting  measures  which  it  en- 
acted against  that  unhappy  country. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

On  the  first  Clause  of  the  Bill  being 
read,  to  renew  the  Bill  till  next  year, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  was  aware  that 
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if  the  Bill  were  to  be  enacted  at  all,  it 
must  pass  into  a  law  before  the  first  of 
August.  As  it  now  stood,  it  was  merely 
a  renewal  of  certain  clauses  of  the  Act 
of  last  year,  with  certain  indefinite  excep- 
tions. Some  of  the  clauses  still  remaining 
in  the  Bill  he  was  determined  to  oppose. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  determined 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  it  might  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee.  He  would 
oppose  it  clause  by  clause,  line  by  line, 
because  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  al- 
together uncalled  for. 

Mr.  ffConnell  asked  his  hon.  friend 
whether,  after  having  opposed  the  first 
clause  and  defeated  it,  he  would  go  on  to 
oppose  the  second,  which  would  then  be- 
come the  first  ? 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  said,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
laugh  which  had  been  raised  against  him, 
and  he  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  member  for  Dublin,  could  point  out 
the  course  he  (Mr.  0*Connor)  meant  to 
take.  He  would  certainly  oppose  the 
first  clause,  and  the  second  clause,  and 
every  other  which  he  felt  injurious  to  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Barron  supported  the  Motion,  and 
quoted  the  evidence  given  by  Dr,  Doyle, 
and  the  reverend  Mr.  O'Connor  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  that  the  measure  was 
necessary.  He  was  prepared  to  oppose 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  went  against 
the  right  of  petitioning,  inasmuch  as  he 
considered  it  the  safi^y-valve  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  you  coerced  the  people,  you 
would  drive  them  to  secret  associations, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous. He  would  put  down  predial  dis- 
turbances, but  not  the  right  of  petitioning. 
He  believed  this  Bill,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, and  as  a  temporary  measure,  would 
prove  a  measure  of  protection  and  not  of 
coercion. 

Mr.  Feargus  O^Connor  said,  if  all  the 
priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Doyle  to 
boot,  supported  the  Bill,  he  would  not  do 
so  against  his  conscientious  conviction. 
He  must  say,  that  he  stood  in  that  House 
as  the  Representative  of  one  of  the  most 
peaceable  counties  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ruthven  objected  to  the  clause  as 
unnecessary, 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayies  90 ; 
Noes  21 ;  Majority  C9. 

The  second  Clause  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  0*Conntll  rose  to  propose  the 
nodificatioD  of  which  he  had  giyen  no- 
tice. The  first  clause  of  the  Act  to  which 
he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  the  eleventh.  It  provided,  that 
it  should  be  unlawful  in  any  proclaimed 
district  to  hold  any  meeting,  whether  for 
the  purpose  or  under  the  pretence  of 
petitioning  Parliament  or  otherwise,  unless 
ten  days*  previous  notice  had  been  given, 
and  the  assent  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  had 
been  expressed  in  writing.  Such  a  clause 
he  considered  totally  unnecessary,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly unconstitutional,  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  modify  it 
so  as  not  to  prohibit  meetings  convened 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament, By  the  Bill,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant could  capriciously  proclaim  any 
peaceable  district,  and  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  city  of  Kilkenny  without  any 
other  grounds  than  an  alleged  conveni- 
ence. In  such  cases,  the  right  of  petition* 
ing  was  taken  away.  All  he  proposed 
was,  to  keep  so  much  of  the  clause  as 
would  enable  the  people  to  petition  Par- 
liament in  meetings  convened  without  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Lord-lieutenant. 
He  wished  to  license  no  meeting^  but 
those  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
Parliament;  and  all  he  contended  for 
was,  that  in  disturbed  districts,  no  meet- 
ing for  petitioning  Parliament  should  be 
prevented,  if  ten  days'  notice  of  it  was 
given  to  Government.  By  the  first  and 
second  of  William  4lh,  which  embodied 
all  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  it  was  provided 
that  a  person  making  use  of  inflam- 
matory language,  to  excite  any  one  to 
the  commission  of  disturbances,  or  any 
Whiteboy  oflfence,  should  be  liable  to 
transportation.  They  had,  therefore,  a 
very  good  safeguard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  exciting  topics  at  meetings 
convened  to  petition  Parliament  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Church  and 
State.  Bv  the  previous  notice  of  the 
meeting,  the  Government  would  be  en- 
abled to  send  their  policemen  and  note- 
takers  to  the  assembly,  and  the  law  left 
the  power  of  adopting  a  legitimate  course 
for  punishing  any  one  who  was  bold 
enough  to  make  use  of  inflammatory  lan- 
guage. He  submitted,  therefore,  to  the 
House,  that  the  law  was  strong  enough  as 
it  stood.  He  had  drawn  up  a  clause  to 
the  effect,  that  all  meetings  should  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament, 


provided  ten  days*  notice  of  the  meetiof 
was  given  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Liilleion  said,  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  to  omit  the  clause  as  it  stood 
in  the  Bill.  There  was  no  practical  evil, 
in  consequence  of  no  political  meetings 
having  taken  place  in  the  proclaimed  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  he  could 
not  accede  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  exercising  the  right  of  petition,  but  he 
certainly  would  object  to  inflammatory 
meetings.  In  the  Baronies  of  Delvin 
and  Ballibeg,  there  was  decided  insubor- 
dination, and  as  such  they  were  properly 
proclaimed. 

Mr.  O'Cofmell  said,  the  few  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  in  favour 
of  his  Amendment.  All  that  he  required 
was,  that  the  people  should  have  the 
right  to  petition  Parliament  at  an  open 
meeting.  The  value  of  public  meetings 
was  to  act  upon  this  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment, for  if  it  had  not  that  eff*ect, 
the  right  of  petition  would  be  of  no  use. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  in  an  ordinary  case 
he  would  not  support  the  clause  in  this 
Bill ;  but  the  question  was  whether,  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  public  meetings 
should  be  held  tending  to  disturb  the 
public  peace?  He  considered  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  omit  the  clause,  although 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said, 
that  persons  using  exciting  language 
would  be  liable  to  punishment  under  the 
Whiteboy  Acts.  In  that  doctrine  he 
could  not  agree;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  no  Lord-lieutenant  would  proclaim 
a  county  or  a  district  merely  to  prevent 
public  meetings.  For  these  reasons,  he 
would  support  the  clause  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  in  all  the  Insurrec- 
tion Acts  for  Ireland,  from  1796  to  1833, 
there  was  no  such  clause  as  that  which 
the  present  Government  now  called  for. 
In  1812,  the  Catholic  Board  and  Com- 
mittee was  put  down  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Saurin,  the  then  Attorney 
General,  asked  for  no  new  law ;  but  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  called 
for  a  new  Bill — an  Insurrection  Act — and 
he  readily  obtained  it.  Agitation  was 
then  put  down  in  Ireland,  although  a 
class  of  persons,  called  ''  Carders,**  had 
committed  outrages  in  various  parts  of 
the  North  of  Ireland.  In  1807,  1813, 
1 822  and  1 824,  a  series  of  measures  were 
brought  forward  by  the   Tories  to  put 
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down. predial  agiiation,  but  in  none  of 
those  measures  was  there  any  clause  to 
suppress  public  meetings.  The  refusal 
of  Government  to  allow  meetings  in 
Kilkenny  had  created  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  result  of  that  reac- 
tion was,  that  a  great  number  of  petitions 
were  signed.  Would  Whig  Members 
allow  the  introduction  of  a  clause  putting 
down  political  agitation  by  a  sidewind  ? 
—an  object  which  Government,  although 
they  wished,  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 
Was  it  not  true,  that  Government  would 
have  carried  the  whole  of  the  three 
clauses  if  they  could  have  so  done? 
They  could  not  do  so  in  consequence  of 
a  discovery  which  was  more  fortunate 
than  fortuitous.  Would  the  House  of 
Commons  allow  Ministers  to  do  that  by 
subterfuge  which  they  could  not  do  in 
the  open  day?  If  they  were  to  give  up 
the  political  part  of  the  Bill,   why  not 

E've  it  up  entirely?  By  this  Bill  the 
)rd-lieuteoant  could  act  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Magistrates ;  he  could, 
ex  mero  motu,  proclaim  a  distlrict,  and 
the  moment  he  did  so  there  was  an  end 
to  petition.  Was  it  not  better  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  English  Bill  in  1819, 
to  put  down  seditious  meetings  than  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  of  1833  ?  Why  adopt  a  course  for 
Ireland  which  you  did  not  adopt  with 
respect  to  England?  This  clause  was 
far  more  severe  than  any  clause  in  any 
Act  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  this 
country.  If  Ministers  adhered  to  this 
clause,  they  would  raise  up  a  spirit  of 
resentment  against  the  Government  nearly 
as  great  as  if  they  had  not  left  out  the  po- 
litical clauses. 

Mr*  Feargus  O'Connor  entreated  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  not  to  persevere 
in  this  clause.  The  object  of  all  laws 
should  be  the  prevention  of  evil,  and 
it  was  clear,  that  this  clause  would  not 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  evils  which 
it  W41S  designed  to  meet.  It  would  have 
no  effect  in  putting  down  the  meetings 
of  the  people.  In  the  year  1822,  when 
Ireland  was  almost  deluged  with  blood  in 
the  conflicts  that  took  place  between  his 
Majesty's  troops,  and  the  people  in  that 
country,  when  the  people  were  regularly 
encamped  and  came  forth  in  battle  array 
to  meet  the  soldiers,  the  Tory  Government 
of  that  day  never  thought  of  having  re- 
course to  such  an  Act  as  this.  So  far 
from  this  clause  preventing  meetings,  it 
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would  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion 
at  meetings  all  over  Ireland  during  the 
approaching  recess.  It  would  be  the 
very  means  of  again  making  the  people 
look  up  to  agitators.  He  declared,  that 
he  had  no  wish  for  agitation  ;  all  he 
wished  for  was  peace  and  comfort  for  the 
people  of  that  unhappy  country ;  but  it 
was  too  bad,  that  such  a  Bill  as  this 
should  to  them  be  the  only  fruits  of  the 
great  measure  of  Reform  which  they  had 
so  strenuously  supported. 

Sir  Robert  Peel^  considering  that  the 
most  important  clauses  of  this  Bill,  the 
Court-martial  clause,  and  the  political 
clauses,  had  been  omitted,  thought  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  brought  in  a  new  Bill 
altogether,  with  the  clauses  that  were 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  tranquil- 
lity in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  than 
to  have  altered  the  present  Bill  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  almost  unintelligi- 
ble. This  was  a  penal  enactment,  which 
ought  to  be  clear  and  defined,  whereas, 
by  leaving  several  of  the  clauses  of  the 
other  Bill,  part  whole,  and  part  mutilated, 
the  law  was  made  a  mass  of  confusion. 
It  was  usual  to  look  at  the  preamble  to 
a  Bill,  to  know  its  meaning  :  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  the  whole  of  the  preamble  of 
the  former  Bill  was  left  in  full  force,  and 
referred  to  :  three-fourths  of  this  preamble 
were  directed  against  large  assemblages 
of  the  people ;  and  yet  it  was  not  now 
intendea,  as  it  appeared,  to  interfere 
with  these  meetings.  Of  some  clauses 
three-fourths  were  struck  out,  of  other 
clauses  two-thirds,  but  none  were  re- 
pealed in  a  clear  or  satisfactory  manner  ; 
so  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  this  new  Bill  into  execu- 
tion. One  Act  said,  that  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant should  not  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent meetings  of  the  people  for  certain 
purposes ;  but  another  Act  said,  that  he 
should  have  the  power  to  withhold  his 
consent  from  such  meetings.  That  was 
confused  and  contradictory,  and  left  in 
doubt  the  provisions  of  a  penal  statute, 
that  should  never  be  obscure.  By  leav- 
ing out  certain  clauses,  the  Government 
admitted,  that  they  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  connection  between  political  and 
agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and 
yet  by  another  new  clause  they  said  there 
must  be  that  connection,  for  they  gave 
the  Lord-lieutenant  the  power  to  witli- 
hold  his  consent  to  the  holding  of  meet- 
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iogs  that  mi^bt  bear  a  poliiical  character. 
If  the  meetings  were  to  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  petition,  aod  not  of  a  political 
nature*  why  should  the  Lord-lieutenant 
have  the  power  to  withhold  his  coosent? 
It  did  not  appear,  that  the  Act  passed  jn 
the  last  Session  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing petitions,  for  there  were  never  more 
petitions  got  up  at  KilkennVi  than  since 
the  district  had  been  proclaimed  under 
the  Coercion  Bill.  Inaeed  it  seemed  to 
be  a  Petition  Generating  Bill.  But,  after 
all«  were  the  Whigs  going  to  put  down 
meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  peti* 
tioning  —  going  to  stop  up  their  own 
favorite  safety-valves  7  To  be  sure,  peti- 
tions might  still  be  got  up,  as  was  done 
at  Kilkenny,  by  carrying  them  round  for 
signature  from  nouse  to  nouse.  ["  llearf 
heavn'*]  The  noble  Lords,  and  right  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  cheered;  but  surely 
they  would  not  as  yet  altogether  repu- 
diate the  old  Whig  doctriue,  that  peti- 
tions emanating  from  meetings  of  large 
bodies  of  the  people  were  of  more  value 
and  importance  than  petitions  carried 
about  for  signature  from  house  to  house. 
Such  as  the  present  Bill  was,  be  must 
support  it  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
trauquillitv  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  was  sorry, 
that  his  Majesty's  present  Government 
had  not  the  manliness  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Grey,  and  adhere  to  the 
opinions  which  that  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed when  be  introduced  the  measure 
in  the  other  House  of*  Parliament. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  if 
the  right  hon*  member  for  Tamworth  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  law  he  would  have 
been  an  admirable  hand  at  arguing  spe- 
cial demurrers.  If  Judges  were  to  argue 
as  the  bon.  Baronet  had  argued,  this  law 
would  never  be  carried  into  effect;  but 
Judges  would  not  so  argue  because  they 
would  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  put  a  fair  construction  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Legislature.  It  was  better  to 
study  brevity  than  have  a  long  Act  which 
might  occasion  doubts.  By  the  manner 
in  which  this  short  Act  was  drawn,  no 
man  who  proceeded  reasonably,  and  who 
sincerely  wished  to  discover  its  meaning, 
could  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  put- 
ting the  correct  construction  upon  it. 
All  the  clauses  which  gave  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant the  power  of  preventing  public 
meetings,  in  any  districts  in  Ireland,  which 
were  not  proclaimed,  were  repealed — all 
the  clauses  which  related  to  the  trial  of 


civil  offeocea  by  Courts - 
repealed.  The  remaining  parts  of  tbf 
old  Bill  were  continued  at  before*  The 
preamble  spoke  the  languaga  of  the 
Legislature  iu  1833,  when  the  original  Bill 
was  passed;  but  not  of  J  834  whea  it  wee 
renewed.  The  preamble  recited  the  former 
Bill,  and  declared  that  it  was  expedient 
it  should  be  renewed,  but  it  did  not  em- 
body the  former  preamble.  The  three 
distinct  parts  of  the  Bill  were  kepi  as 
much  apart  as  was  possible.  The  right 
bon.  Baronei  bad,  with  a  great  deal  ot 
ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  was  an  ambiguity  in  the  Bill  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Lord- 
lieutepant  in  prohibiting  meetings;  but 
there  was  no  ambiguity  with  regard 
to  meetings  in  districts  which  were  not 
proclaimed.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  must 
take  an  active  part.  He  must  issue  his 
proclamation,  which  must  be  published 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette;  but  in  districts 
which  were  proclaimed  no  meeting  would 
be  legal  unless  it  had  his  written  sane- 
tioD.  It  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
right  hon.  Barouft  to  point  out  any  thing 
like  ambiguity  in  the  Bill.  He  would 
ask  whether  the  right  hop.  Baronet  ap« 
proved  of  the  continuance  of  the  eleventh 
clause  of  the  old  Bill?  If  he  did,  be 
thought  it  was  inconsistent  on  his  part  to 
endeavour  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
framers  of  the  Bill.  As  to  the  connection 
between  political  meetings  and  agrarian 
disturbances,  it  was  obvious,  that  theia 
roust  be  a  connection  between  them  in 
disturbed  districts,  which  were  in  such 
a  state  as,  tliat  the  King  might,  by  his 
prerogative,  almost,  place  them  under  the 
operation  of  martial  law.  There  might 
be  districts  in  such  a  state,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  would  not  fulfil  his  duty,  if 
he  did  not  proclaim  them  ;  and  he  said* 
that  to  allow  political  meetings  to  be 
held  in  such  districts  must  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  most  fatal  consequences.  For 
instance,  if  a  meeting  were  held  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  in  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict, and  speeches  made  there,  setting 
forth  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  there 
must,  in  such  a  case,  be  a  close  connec- 
tion between  political  and  agrarian  dis- 
turbances. But  when  a  district  was  not 
proclaimed,  such  meetings  might  be  held, 
only  under  the  restriction,  that  if  thoy 
were  made  illegal  by  any  thing  that  was 
said  or  done  at  them,  the  parlies  should 
be  amenable.     He  thought  it  would  have 
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been  betCer  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
opposed  the  Bill  openly  than  attacked 
the  framers  of  it  in  this  indirect  way. 

Mr.  Denis  O* Connor  said,  that  this 
clause  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and,  let 
what  might  be  said  of  it,  tyrannical.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  with* 
draw  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  he  thanked  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for  the 
4ectnre  he  had  read  him  as  to  the  model 
fae  should  adopt  in  his  Parliamentary  con- 
duct, be^d  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  excuse  him  if  he  took  his 
own  course.  The  Committee  was  now 
discussing  a  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
considered  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  most 
olomsy  form,  and  he  was  directing  his  at- 
tention to  that  which  was  the  particular 
duty  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
and  considering  what  appeared  to  him  a 
most  blundering  specimen  of  legislation. 
There  was  a  preamble  to  the  Bill,  of 
course,  but  it  was  a  preamble  which  suited 
the  Bill  of  1833,  and  did  not  suit  the  mea- 
•are  which  the  Committee  was  now  dis- 
cussing ;  and,  when  he  referred  to  this, 
h»  was  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the 
-Legislature  in  1833,  but  not  now.  There 
was  a  positive  enactment  in  the  Bill,  that 
the  Lord -lieutenant  should  not  have  power 
to  prevent  any  meeting  in  Ireland.  He 
understood  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
mean,'  but  he  considered  it  obscure.  When 
he  supported  the  Bill,  he  said  in  express 
terms  that  he  did  so  because  he  consi- 
dered political  disturbances  connected  with 
agrarian  disturbances,  and  thought  that 
this  measure  would  in  some  degree  remedy 
them  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Gbrern- 
ment  to  do  that  directly  which  this  clause 
did  indirectly. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  said,  the  Bill  was  full  of 
doubt  and  mystification,  particularly  this 
clause.  Penal  laws  should  not  be  left  in 
such  a  state.  As  Ministers  had  once  passed 
the  Rubicon,  it  would  have  b^en  better 
if  they  went  further.  They  would  get  no 
credit  for  what  they  left  out,  but  have  all 
the  odium  of  a  Coercion  Bill. 

Mr.  Charles  Butter  contended,  that  the 
clauses  were  sufficiently  clear;  and  no 
confusion  could  arise  from  applying  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  of  1833  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  He  opposed  the  Bill  of  1833, 
because  he  did  not  think  political  agita- 


tion was  connected  with  agrarian  outrage. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
see  agitation  cease  in  Ireland  till  the 
grievances  of  the  country  were  removed. 
Too  much  importance  was  attached  by 
this  Bill  to  political  meetings.  He  con- 
sidered the  right  of  walking  out  at  night  - 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  liberty  of  meeting. 
After  all,  the  Bill  provided  no  remedy 
against  the  most  enectual  mode  of  po- 
litical agitation — he  meant,  agitation  by 
the  public  press.  He  supported  this  clause, 
though  not  with  a  view  to  prevent  agita- 
tion ;  for  he  was  not  dispowd  to  prevent 
anything  which  had  a  tendency  to  put 
down  that  abominable  institotion,  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Maurice  CConnell  said,  the  hon-. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney 
General)  admitted,  if  he  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Lord-lieutenant  would  be 
liable  to  impeachment  if  he  proclaimed  a 
district  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  meet- 
ings, a  district  not  openly  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  in  which  martial  law  might 
be  proclaimed.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  admitted  that  Balliboy 
was  not  disiurbed ;  and  yet  it  was  pro- 
claimed, because  it  was  situated  between 
two  districts  that  were  disturbed.  How 
was  this  contradiction  to  be  explained  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  to  say  that 
there  was  any  connexion  between  political 
and  agrarian  disturbances  showed  either 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  present  and 
former  states  of  Ireland,  or  a  wilful  at'- 
tempt  to  delude  the  people  of  England 
on  the  subject ;  for  there  never  were  two 
subjects  more  distinct. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment— Ayes  38;  Noes  121:  Majority 
83. 

List  cf  the  Ayj». 


Barron,  II.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Dlake,  M. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Ewart,  W. 
Faithfull,  G. 
Grattan,  H. 
Hall,  B. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Marlin,  T.  B. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
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O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Connor,  F. 
ODwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Pease,  J. 
Perrin,  Sergeant 
Potter,  R. 
Rippon,  C. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Uulh?en,  E.  S. 
ScholeAeld,  J. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
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Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 


Williams,  Colonel 

TELLE E. 

O'CoDDeliy  M. 


Mr.  ffConnell  moyed  an  Amendment 
to  repeal  the  clause  which  exempted 
officers  and  soldiers  doing  any  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  Bill  from  the  juria- 
diction  of  any  other  Courts  than  Courta- 
nuartial. 

The  Attorney  General  defended  the 
clause,  and  said  it  was  intended  as  a  se- 
quel to  the  Court-martial  clause,  and  to 
protect  the  military  when  acting  without 
malice,  and  merely  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  If  they  did  anything  contrary 
to  military  discipline,  they  would  still 
have  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
This  protection  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  enable  the  milita<7  to  do  their  duty 
with  firmness  and  constancy. 

Mr.  O^Caimtll  offered  to  consent  that 
there  should  be  a  clause  substituted  in  the 
Bill,*  that  it  should  be  a  good  defence  in 
any  Court  of  law,  civil  or  criminal,  that 
the  acts  done  had  been  done  bon^^fide  in 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  done  wilfully 
or  maliciously.  All  he  was  anxious  for 
was,  that  the  Judges  of  the  land  should 
alone  have  the  power  of  deciding  that 
question. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  a  si- 
milar proposition  had  been  made  last  year, 
and  the  answer  given  to  it  then,  was  the 
answer  he  would  give  to  it  now — namely, 
that  the  words  introduced  into  this  clause 
were  well  known,  time  out  of  mind,  as 
settled  terms  in  Courts  of  Justice  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  was  better 
to  adhere  to  words  of  a  well-known  and 
defined  interpretation,  than  to  have  re- 
course to  a  new  form  of  words.  Every 
lawyer  knew  that,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  this  clause  in  the  Bill,  an 
action  could  be  brought  against  a  man,  in 
any  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  for  acts 
done  under  this  Bill ;  and  that  the  only 
defence  he  couki  set  up  would  be,  that 
such  acts  had  been  done  bondjide  in  exe- 
cution of,  and  pursuant  to,  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  that  question  a  Judge  and 
Jury  would  have  to  decide.  That  would 
be  the  civil  remedy.  Then  there  would 
be  the  criminal  remedy.  A  man  might 
be  indicted  for  acts  done  under  this  Bill, 
and  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  similar 
defence  to  such  indictment. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Perrin  declared,  that  by 


the  clause  the  Army  was  protected^  whe- 
ther acting  legally  or  illegally,  provMed 
the^  were  acting  in  the'performanee  of  their 
mihtary  duty.  The  protecting  clause  was 
of  an  unprecedented  and  unconstitutionld 
character.  The  meaning  of  the  clause  was 
not  such  as  had  been  ascribed  to  it  bjr  the 
learned  Attorney  General ;  for  it  provided, 
that  no  officer  should  be  **  questioned,** 
except  by  Court-martial. 

Mr.  ffCoimett  offered  {to  withdraw  the 
Amendment  for  the  present,  and  propose 
it  a^in  on  bringing  up  the  Report,  if  his 
Majesty's  Government  would  intimate 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  clause  should 
be  taken  into  consideration^  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  acceded  to  or  not. 

The  Attorney  General  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  Sergeant  who  spoke 
last  but  one  to  the  words  preceding  those 
that  he  had  quoted,  and  he  would  find, 
that  an  officer  was  only  to  be  questioned 
by  Court-martial  for  anything  done  '*  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act/'  Of  course,  if  he 
did  anything  not  in  pursuance  of  the  Act, 
he  might  be  questioned  for  it  in  ia  Coart 
of  Law. 

Mr.  CharUi  BuUer  said,  that  the  clawe 
would  then  be  useless ;   for  without  it,  a 

Crty  accused  might  plead,  that  what  he 
d  done  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  no 
doubt  but  he  might ;  but,  if  he  happened 
ever  so  innocently  to  exceed  the  powers 
of  the  Act,  his  plea  would  be  good  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Ronayne  thought,  that  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  not  a  fit  hour  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  discussion  like  this,  and 
should,  therefore,  move,  that  the  Chair- 
man do  report  progress. 

The  Amendment  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  thought  that, 
after  the  discussion  they  had  had,  they 
were  ripe  for  the  decision  of  this  clause. 
When  they  employed  soldiers  in  a  service 
of  this  kind,  they  were  bound  to  give 
them  every  possible  protection  against 
acts  of  inadvertence.  The  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  would  do  that,  whilst  it  would  not 
protect  them  in  any  wanton  exercise  of 
power. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  thought  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  for 
the  present,  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  all  they  wanted  was 
to  give  the  Government  an  opportunity 
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o^  changing  ito  mind,  which,  he  thaught, 
it  could  not  help  doing  after  what  had 
been  urged  from  his  side  of  the  House. 
He  granted,  that  the  clause  had  been  both 
attacked  and  defended  by  legal  subtleties; 
but  were  they  to  sacrifice  a  constitutional 
principle  to  the  spirit  of  sophistry  ? 

Lord  AUharp  did  not  pretend  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  possessed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
conducted  the  discussion  on  this  clause ; 
but  he  would  adopt  the  view  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General,  more  especially  as  it 
appeared,  that  the  clause  did  not  partake 
of  the  objection  which  lay  against  Courts- 
nartial.  The  objection  against  Courts- 
martial  was,  that  civilians  would  be  tried 
before  them ;  whereas,  the  present  clause 
only  subjected  the  soldiery  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court. 

.  The  Committee  divided  on  the  Motion, 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress  :*- 
Ayes  29 ;  Noes  88 ;  Majority  59. 

Lord  Alihorp  said,  he  should  have  no 
objection,  as  there  were  conflicting  opio- 
ioos  delivered  by  legal  gentlemen  on  the 
tendency  of  the  eleventh  clause,  to  allow 
this  clause  to  stand  over  till  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  upon  that  under^ 
standing,  he  should  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. He  had,  however,  objections  to  the 
27tfa  and  31st  clauses,  which  he  should 
press  upon  the  proper  occasion. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 

Supply  —  Battle  oy  Navarivo.] 
Mr.  Labouchere  hoped  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  in  order  that  the 
men  interested  might  receive  their  shares 
immediately. 

On  the  first  Resolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Oeorge  F,  Young  objected  to  the 
grant  being  treated  on  the  principle  of 
the  Proclamation  Act.  There  was  no 
analogy  between  it  and  capture  or  prize- 
money  :  it  was  an  act  of  bounty,  to  which 
former  precedents  would  not  apply ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  distributed  so  as  to  aiTord 
larger  shares  to  the  poor  men  who  took 
part  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  Hughei  Hughes  objected  to  the 
proposed  distribution.  Out  of  60,000/., 
the  Commander  was  to  get  upwards  of 
7,000/.,  the  sailor  but  4/.  lOt.,  and  the 
boys  only  1  /.  1  Os. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  that  the  grant 
wu  made  by  the  H9Mse  in  coniideration 


of  tliere  not  having  been  any  prize-money ; 
the  House  stepped  in  and  supplied  that 
deficiency;  and  he  thought  that  the  money 
ought  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  pro- 
portions in  which  it  would  have  been,  had 
it  been  distributed  as  prize-money  imme- 
diately after  the  battle. 

Mr,  Shell  considered  this  a  pure  act  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  House;  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  grant 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  Prize  Act. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes^  to  afibrd  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering a  more  just  distribution,  begged 
to  move  as  an  Amendment,  *'That  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  be 
postponed  till  Monday  next.*' 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  all  that  was  asked 
was,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Crown 
to  distribute  the  money  in  the  manner  that 
it  might  consider  most  advisable.  He 
ought  to  add,  however,  that  the  Crown 
would  most  likely  act  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
had  given  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  money 
.ought  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportions 
in  which  the  prize-money  was  distributed 
after  the  battle  of  Algiers.  Between  that 
battle  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  there 
was  a  great  resemblance,  and  thedistrtbu* 
tion  in  the  former  case  gave  perfect  satis* 
faction. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  would  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  object  of  his 
Amendment  was  to  give  time  to  hia  Ma-^ 
jesty's  Government  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  give  only  until  Monday  next  for 
that  purpose ;  whereas,  if  the  Bill  were 
passed,  inasmuch  as  it  left  the  distribu- 
tion entirely  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
they  would  have  as  much  time  for  con- 
sideration as  could  be  desirable,  and  a 
much  longer  period  than  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  contemplated. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  was  much  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  in- 
struction, which  he  was  always  very  ready 
to  afibrd  to  Gentlemen  sitting  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House;  but  he 
(Mr.  Hughes)  begged  to  inform  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  moved  the  Amend- 
ment he  proposed  to  instruct  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  reconsider  the  subject  be- 
tween now  and  Monday,  and  then  to  re*> 
port  the  result  of  their  re*consideration  to 
the  House.  He  would  press  his  Amend* 
ment  to  a  division. 
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The  House  divided  on  the 'Amendment 
— Ayes  14 ;  Noes  30 ;  Majority  16. 

The  Bill  was  reported,  and  the  ResolU' 
lions  sgT'eed  to* 
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IfiNUTss.]    BiUii   RcMlaMeondtiiiMt^StMinHUiCouit 
(CortawtU)— Rad  a  third  Uroe -.—Liverpool  Conrt  of 


PtUtioiM  pwMBtod.  By  fht  BfldoT  0«Poiie  tod  Lord 
RoiXB,  from  wnnl  VUtm,  tor  Protaotioo  to  the  Ertal^ 
Udied  Chufth«  agaiiut  the  Seperatlon  of  Church  and 
State,  and  ^almc  the  Clatiiu  of  the  Dlaeoten.— By  the 
Earl  of  OMoao,  ftom  Mveial  Plaowia  Wal«.  tat  tht 
Better  OtmrYaooe  of  the  Sahbath.-»By  the  Earb  of 
SMArrm9vtL\jad  Harhowby,  ftom  leireral  Placet,— Air 
Proteetkm  to  die  Cbnich  of  Sootland.— By  Lord  Eixaw- 
BonouoH«  frem  Barmouth,  far  Ralievinf  Mefchant  Sea- 
men fttnn  the  Payment  to  Greenwich  HospltaL— By 
L4ml  SorricLO,  Ihxn  Chelttiford  and  Ampthlll,  fbr 
slteriof  the  Law  ndathif  to  laemdlaiieii  ftom  Hoylon 
(Oldham)  agalnit  the  Poor-I^w  Amendmcot  BiU.  -By  the 
Earl  of  GosroKO,  ftom  one  Place,  for  Relief  to  the  Agrl- 
Mdtuial  InteKst* 

Church  or  Scotland.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
Petition  from  the  Synod  of  Glasgow; 
and  he  had  also  a  great  many  other 
Petitions  very  numerously  signed  by  many 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  all  relating  to  one 
subject-— the  question  of  Chnrch  Pa- 
tronage—a subject,  indeed,  upon  which 
much  discussion  had  of  late  taken  place. 
He  ought  not  to  say,  that  parties  were 
divided  upon  it,  for  all  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  determination.  The 
late  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly 
had  done  more,  ho  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, towards  facilitating  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  on  that  subject,  to  set  at  rest 
a  question  which  had  been  long  under 
consideration,  than  any  other  circum« 
stance  that  bad  recently  taken  place— he 
meant  the  important  resolution  which  had 
been  passed  and  promulgated.  [The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  here  presented 
the  Petition,  as  well  as  forty-six  others^ 
from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  all  of  a 
similar  character,  adopting  the  general 
principle  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly,  though  they  might  differ  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.]  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  close  the  remarks 
which  he  felt  ittobehis  duty  to  offer  on  the 
present  occasion,  without  calling  the  at* 
tention  of  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  the  subject,  and  with* 
put  also  earnestly  beseecbipg  their  Lord* 


ships  to  carry  into  oAfect  the  recommend- 
ation  of  the  General  Assemblr.  He  also 
thought  it  his  dutv  to  call  the  atteinkm 
of  the  House  and  Government  to  the  con*' 
dition  in  which  Scotland  stood  with  re- 
spect to  its  want  of  Church  accommoda" 
tion.  In  England  the  deficiency,  in  this 
respect,  had  been  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
plied; but  such  was  not  the  ease,  he 
regretted  to  say,  in  Scotland.  The  po* 
pulation  of  Scotland  had  increased  so 
rapidly  of  late  years,  particularly  in  the 
large  manufacturing  districts,  that  nartios 
wishing  to  become  members  of  a  religiottB 
community  could  not  be  admitted  (on 
account  of  the  want  of  accommodation) 
in  the  parish  churches ;  and  if  he  added 
to  that  the  accommodation  of  the  chapelB 
of  ease  that  were  here  and  there  scattered 
over  the  country — and  if  he  also  added 
to  these  the  chapels  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations, he  meant  the  seceders  (and  he 
might  here  say  that  the  seceders  were  dis- 
senters rather  from  the  form  than  the 
doctrines  of  (he  Church),  there  was  still  a 
great  deficiency  of  accommodation.  Takings 
in  the  whole  amount  of  accommodation  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  people,  it  wii 
vastly  inferior  to  that  wliich  existed  in 
England.  For  instance,  he  would  take 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  selecting  tt  as  beinf 
a  tolerably  fnir  criterion  of  the  truth  of  hit 
assertion.  He  would,  in  the  first  place, 
take  it  as  anadmission,  that  there  ought  to 
be  accommodation  in  places  of  religious 
worship  for  one  half  of  a  population.  In 
a  population  of  200,000  (Glasgow,  he 
l)cHeved,  was  195,000)  there  ought  to  be 
seats  for  about  half  that  number  t  but  in 
Glasgow  there  was  a  deficiency  of  accom^ 
modation  of  33,000,  the  whole  amount  of 
accommodation  in  that  city  being  only 
about  60,000;  and  that,  too,  incloding 
all  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the 
churches,  by  the  chapels  of  ease,  by  the 
seceders,  including  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  \  and  of  the  latter 
body  there  was  r  large  number,  there 
being  many  Irish  resident  there;  never* 
theless  the  accommodation  furnished  by 
all  the  churches,  chapels  of  ease,  Dis* 
senters,  and  Roman  Catholics,  left  a  de« 
ficiency,  such  as  he  had  described » of  Seats 
for  33,000  persons  who  could  not  be  ae^ 
commodated  in  places  of  religious  wofshipi 
This  was  about  one^ third  of  the  half  of  the 
population  of  that  city  who  could  not  b^ 
provided  for.  Ha  would  now  take  the 
case  of  flfty-uina  principal  Iowm  iad 
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cities^  but  he  would,  in  round  numbers, 
eall  it  8})Kty)  the  population  of  which 
aniOMnted  to  940,000,  and  the  half  of 
which  waa  470,000,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  seats  in  places  of  wor- 
ship. Instead  of  that,  however,  there  was 
accommodation  only  for  170,000,  leaving 
a  defici^bcy  of  295,000,  say  300^000. 
Now,  their  Lordships  would  perceive  that 
the  case  of  Glasgow  was  not  so  bad  as 
Other  parts  of  the  country,  for  there  the 
deficiency  was  not  so  great  as  the  average 
of  these  sixty  toWns  and  cities.  Their 
Lordship  saw^  therefore,  how  necessary 
it  was,  that  something  should  be  done.  The 
want  of  accommodation  in  England, 
though  grievous,  was  not  so  grievous  as 
that  of  Scotland.  Their  Lordships  need 
not  be  told  that,  a  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  received  some  years  ago  on  ac- 
count of  the  Austrian  loan,  and  which 
had  been  most  aptly  designated  by  a  noble 
friend  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his 
place  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  a  **  God-send," 
h^d  been  very  properly  appropriated  to 
building  churches ;  but  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Scotland 
did  not  partake  of  this  "  God-send."  Scot-^ 
laud  had  as  much  right  as  this  country, 
having  contributed  her  portion  of  the 
original  sum,  to  a  portion  being  applied 
to  the  same  praiseworthy  object  as  had 
been  applied  In  England,  viz.,  the  erection 
of  churches.  To  what  extent  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  might  accede  to  the  prayer  of 
the  General  Assembly,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say.  He  would  proceed  to  the  state* 
ment  of  a  single  fact,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  render  better  accom- 
modation for  public  worship,  as  it  bore 
upon  the  education,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  of  Paisley,  con- 
sisting of  31,000  persons,  had  a  defi- 
ciency of  church  accommodation,  more  in 
proportion  than  the  average  to  which  he 
had  Called  their  Lordships'  attention.  The 
melancholy  result  of  this  was,  that  the 
average  of  scholars  attending  schools  in 
that  district  was  only  about  one-thirteenth 
or  one>*fourteenth,  whilst  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  average  was  one-sevsnth 
or  one-eighth ;  making  a  falling-ofT  of 
nearly  one-half.  This  he  considered  to  be 
t  very  strong  fact  illustrative  of  the  neces- 
sity of  interference  to  supply  the  deii- 
eiency.  He  thought  it  his  bounden  duty, 
in  stating  these  fhcts^  ta  call  the  attention 
of  bti  9oble  fmad  opposite  to,tbe  lubjeclt 


in  the  hope  that  his  noble  friend  would 
endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
which  he  had  complained. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  not  aware 
until  now  that  no  share  of  that  money 
called  a  "  God-send"  had  gone  towards 
furnishiDg Church  accommodation  in  Scot- 
land. He  had  understood,  that  manaes 
for  the  ministers,  and  churches  had  been 
built  to  a  consideiable  extent  in  that 
country ;  but  he  had  also  understood,  that 
in  England  Church  accommodation  waa 
more  deficient  than  in  Scotland,  until  he 
heard  the  reverse  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  that  he 
spoke  from  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  not  from  bis  own  personal 
knowledge. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought,  how- 
ever, from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
statement,  that  the  deficiency  in  England 
was  quite  as  large  as  that  of  Scotland  i 
for  out  of  a  population  of  940,000  there 
was  only  a  deficiency  of  340,000. 

The  iord  Chancellor  begged  to  point 
out  an  inaccuracy  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  fallen  into.  What  he  stated  was,  that 
of  a  population  of  940,000  (the  half  of 
which  he  assumed  to  be  all  that  was 
requisite  to  find  accommodation  for),  that 
was  to  say,  out  of  a  population  of  470,000 
there  was  only  an  average  accommoda- 
tion of  130,000,  thus  leavmg  a  deficiency 
of  340,000;  so  that  the  deficiency  was 
much  greater  than  the  noble  Earl  appre* 
bended. 

Viscount  Melbourne  regretted  tlie  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  deficiency  in  Church 
accommodation,  and  admitted  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
added,  that  undoubtedly  it  was  essen« 
tial  that  some  assistance  should  be  afforded 
to  obviate  the  evil. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  expressed  gratis 
fication  on  hearing  from  the  noble  Vis- 
count, that  his  Majesty's  Government  was 
disposed  to  afford  that  facility  to  Divine 
worship  which  was  so  much  needed  in 
Scotland. 
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MmuTKs]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time:— AuesMd  iSucct 
Campodtloa ;  Lind  Tax  Amctidment«-Read  a  tiiiid  time  t 
-^Justices  of  Uie  Peao0  (Sdlly). 

Pcdtknu  presented.  By  Lord  Storjuont,  ftom  Caterhami 
against  the  Separation  of  Churdi  and  SAitei  ftom  Hove* 

luD|  for  i*roi«caca  to  U»  Choitli  of  Bnsii»li«*B7  Mri 
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MfLn,  lipom  Trail,  %rimt  ihcCtetaMof  Hit 

—By  Mr.  Lsriov,  from  the  Clergy  of  Chj^tn,  afiiokt 

lidsc  oMifed  to  repay  the  Loan  tat  BaUdlo(  Gkte- 


SoMien  and  Ofleen  to  attend  the  Ceremonlai  at  the 
Catholic  Church.— By  Mr.  BAaaoir,  tmm  Waterford,  for 
contfaniiBC  the  Few  Hoqdtal  (Ireland)  Act— By  Mr.  D. 
CaUASBAa,  ftom  WhilahiBrfi,  apiaat  the  Diiturbaoeae 
(Ireland)  0IU}  tram  aereral  Plaoci,  ^taiit  the  Tithei 
(Ireland)  Bill:  ftom  the  Mechanici  Imtttute  (Cork) 
^riaet  the  Tasei  on  Knoerledget  ftom  Coifc«  tat  Aaacnd- 
tog  the  Hoade  a^otata^  that  City— By  Mr.  Babmmi, 
from  Graofe,  agaimt  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  BUI.— By  Mr. 
PsAsa,  ftom  two  Placei«  for  a  Protection  i^mt  Incen- 
diarice^— By  tha  Mcaas.  LsrnoT.  ftom  a  Nnmber  of 
Plaoei,  fat  Protection  to  the  Ertabilihed  Church  in  Ire- 
land.— By  Meatn.  Milks  and  Libch,  fttan  aereral 
Plaeei,  tor  oontinulaf  the  Connexion  between  Churdi 
and  Staler— By  Mean.  Fihch  and  MiLsa,  ftom  Kvcral 
Ftaoei,  for  Protection  to  the  Church  of  England.— By  Mr. 
BAxxaaMAM,  from  Aberdeen,  in  tkfoat  of  the  Bankrupto 
(Sootfamd)  BiUt  from  levcral  Ptoeei,  for  Prutwtlon  to  the 
Chunhof  Scotland.— By  Captain  GoBOOK,  froma  Friendly 
Society  at  Buchan,  for  Amending  the  Act  relatlTe  to  such 
Sodetlei;  ftnm  Abodecn,  hi  favour  of  the  Church 
of  Seotlaad^-By  Mr.  T.  Donoohbb.  ftom  AahwcO,  for 
placing  Retailers  of  Beer  on  the  fame  Footing  aa  Liccmad 
Victuallen. 

Military  Floooino.]  The  Debate 
upon  a  Petition  presented  on  Monday 
against  Military  Flogging  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  he  had  always 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  flogging. 
He  thought  a  more  horrible  and  inhuman 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  practice 
had  never  occurred  than  that  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  St.  George  s  Bar- 
racks, in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis. 
If  the  accounts  which  he  had  seen  were 
true,  before  the  offender  had  received 
twenty  lashes  he  cried  out  most  loudly 
for  mercy,  and  his  cries  were  of  the  most 
heart-rending  description.   It  was  said,  the 

Joung  man  was  a  very  old  offender.  So 
e  might  have  been ;  but  that  very  circum- 
stance would  have  suggested  the  question, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  advisable 
to  take  different  steps.  His  opinion  upon 
the  principle  was  very  well  known  ;  it  had 
been  recorded  in  the  glorious  minority 
upon  the  Motion  of  one  of  the  present 
candidates  for  Nottingham,  deprecating 
the  barbarous  practice.  He  sincerely 
hoped  the  electors  of  Nottingham  would 
put  this  question  to  his  right  hon.  friend, 
and  he  hoped  his  answer  would  be  such 
as  would  secure  to  him  his  election  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  on  this  im- 
portant question.  He  perfectly  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  that  the 
march  of  public  opinion  had  progressed  to 
such  a  point,  that  something  must  be 
speedily  done  to  satisfy  the  general  wishes 
that  were  entertained  on  the  subject.  He 
was  present  on  an  occasion  in  Holland, 
where  a  British  soldier  wai_flo|pged  in  the 
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preteoce  of  Dotch  and  French  aoldiflny 
and  he  never  should  forget  the  expieniooa 
of  abhorrence  used  by  the  French  BokUeiB 
at  this  disgusting  practice*  He  oonaidercd 
the  subject  required  the  immediate  iatar- 
position  of  the  House,  and  that  a  single 
day  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out some  declaration  against  it.  Tb« 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  told  them  ose* 
fi^h  of  the  British  army  had  passed 
through  the  common  gaols.  He  did  not 
consider  the  declaration  a  very  prudent 
one,  but  certainly  a  more  lamenuble  proof 
of  the  state  of  the  army  could  not  bav« 
been  given.  But  he  would  ask,  whether 
this  barbarous  practice  of  corporal  punish- 
ment was  not  the  real  cause,  and  whether 
it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause 
that  no  recruits  could  be  obtained  either  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland  ?  He  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  submit  a  distinct  Motion  to 
the  House  on  this  case,  for  it  was  evident 
great  blame  must  attach  somewhere,  and 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  should  be  immediately  laid  before 
the  public. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  have  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject,  but  owing  to  the 
absence  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Secre* 
tary  at  War,  he  thought  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  the  public  acquainted  with 
the  real  facts  of  a  case,  which  had  been 
made  the  ground  of  accusations  as  ca- 
lumnious, false,  and  libellous,  as  ever  had 
been  circulated  against  the  gallant  and 
high-minded  officer,  whose  duty  obliged 
him  to  superintend  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  soldier  in  question.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  notice  the  foul 
aud  slanderous  attack  that  had  been  made 
in  one  of  the  lowest  Sunday  papers  upon 
the  character  of  his  gallant  relative ;  but 
he  would  content  himself  with  simply  lay- 
ing before  the  House  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sentence  upon  the 
individual  in  question  was  passed  by  a 
district  court-martial,  and  not  by  a  regi- 
mental court-martial ;  and  everjr  member 
who  was  connected  with  the  service  knew 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  correct  or  mitigate  the 
sentence  of  a  district  court-martialp  ex- 
cept under  particular  circumstances,  such 
as  the  presence  of  the  surgeon,  and  hb 
stating  that  the  individual  was  not  capa- 
ble of  bearing  further  punishment.  The 
senteocG  upon  the  individual  in  questioii 
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WM»  tbat  be  should  receive  300  lasbes ; 
and  thia  punishment  was  ordered  in  con- 
sequence of  his  getting  drunk  when  sta- 
tioned as  sentinel  over  the  canteen.    The 
House  must  at  once  see  the  danger  of 
passing  over  such  a  crime  in  an  indivi- 
dual,   whose   duty   it    was   to    prevent 
drunkenness  amongst  others.    But  this 
was  not  all ;  the  individual  had  also  been 
guilty  of  mutinous  misconduct,  in  having 
attempted  to  strike  his  sergeant.     This 
individual    had    already  been    punished 
forty  times ;  he  would  not  say,  that  he  had 
been  subjected  to  the  lash  forty  times,  but 
he  had  been  tried  tbat  numl)er  of  times 
for  as  many  different  offences ;  therefore 
the  House  must  perceive  that  there  was 
good  reason  for  a  district  court-martial 
inflicting  the  severest  punishment  upon  an 
individual  who  had  been  before  so  often 
tried  and  punished  for  military  offences. 
He  confined  himself  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  trusted  the  public  would  judge 
of  them  as  they  deserved,  for  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  accuracy  of  every  one  of 
them.     He  denied,  that  the  man  was  of  a 
delicate  frame  of  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  possessed  great  muscular  power^  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  halberts  to 
which  he  was  tied  could  be  supported. 
The  House  would  observe,  this  was  not 
from  the  effect  of  the  punishment,  for  he 
nearly  pulled  down  the  triangles  before  a 
single  lash  was  inflicted.     He  admitted 
that  the  man  cried  out  for  mercy  after  he 
had  received  about  forty  lashes,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  power   of   the  commanding 
officer  to  mitigate  the  punishment,  the 
surgeon  not  having  declared  the  punish- 
ment to  be  greater  than  the  man  was  able 
to  endure.    He  recollected  an  instance,  in 
which  an  officer  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment directed  by  the  sentence  of  a  dis- 
trict court-martial,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  received  a  very  severe  repri- 
mand from  the  Horse  Guards.    He  begged 
to  state,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  surgeon 
was  present,  and  did  not  interfere  by  de- 
claring the  punishment  more  than  could  be 
l)ome.     He  denied  the  statement  made  in 
the  petition,  that  the  drums  were  specially 
directed  to  be  beaten,  in  order  to  drown 
the  man's  cries,  it  being  well  known  to 
every  military  man,  that  it  was  the  custom 
jfor  the  drums  to  roll  on  every  such  occa- 
sion, and  they  were  accordingly  rolled  on 
the  present.    He  did  not  mean  to  uphold 
Ike  sjitem  of  flogging  in  the  armyi^he 


merely  rose  to  defend  the  character  of  a 
gallant  officer  which  had  been  most  un- 
justly aspersed.  It  was  said,  that  several 
soldiers  fainted ;  that  was  not  true ;  one  or 
two  soldiers  and  one  officer  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  during  the  time  that  the  sentence 
was  read,  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
punishment,  but  of  their  exposure  to  the 
sun.  He  stated  these  facts  in  justice  to  a 
most  excellent  and  humane  officer,  who 
had  been  most  unjustly  accused  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  The  gallant  officer  felt 
as  much  pain  as  any  man  could  do  at  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  but  he  was  bound 
to  see  such  punishments  carried  into  effect 
as  a  necessary  part  of  his  military  duty. 
He  regretted  exceedingly  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  to  calumniate  an  individual,  by 
ascribing  to  htm  cruelty  and  inhumanity, 
merely  because  he  had  performed  a  neces- 
sary, however  painful  duty.  That  gallant 
officer  had  done  nothing  more  than  he  was 
obliged  to  do;  and,  however  much  in- 
clined he  might  have  been,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  mitigate  the  sentence:  his 
duty,  and  the  only  duty  be  could  per- 
form was,  to  see  that  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution.  He  could  as- 
sure the  House,  that  the  performance  of 
this  duty  excited  feelings  of  the  roost  pain- 
ful and  distressing  kind  in  his  gallant  re- 
lative, Colonel  Bowater ;  and  he  could  not 
but  deprecate  the  attacks  which  had  been 
levelled  at  an  individual,  as  honourable 
and  humane  as  any  Member  of  that  House. 
If  inquiry  were  instituted  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  no  person  would  be  more  ready 
to  promote  it  than  his  gallant  relative. 

Major  Beauclerk  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  all  the  facts  contained  in 
the  petition  were  true  or  not,  but  he 
thought  it  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  House  to  consider  the  result  that 
was  to  be  drawn  from  it  —  namely, 
that  a  commanding  officer,  by  the  rules 
of  the  army,  did  not  possess  thie  power, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  the  presence 
of  the  surgeon,  to  remit  any  portion  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  a  court-martial.  It 
was  a  principle  which  he  thought  should 
not  be  suffered  to  continue  any  longer. 
There  could  be  no  question  but  a  surgeon 
should  be  always  on  the  spot,  and  he 
could  not  suppose  there  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  army  who  would  suffer  a  single 
lash  to  be  inflicted  above  what  the  offender 
was  able  to  bear;  but,  nevertheless,  be 
did  not  agree  that  the  power  to  mitigato 
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the  punlthaieiit  in  tfery  caie  ihould  rest 
with  ihom,  Tbe  tyttem  of  flogging  tended 
mech  to  the  degradation  of  the  British 
ftrmy*  He  hed  witoeeied  too  often  the 
execution  of  this  berbarout  practice  with 
a  graai  deal  of  pain,  and  no  one  was  more 
sensible  of  its  injurious  effects  than  he  was. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  army  would  be 
as  well  disciplined,  if,  instead  of  resorting 
to  flogaingf  the  Horse  Guards  would  ai« 
low  bcM  men  to  be  turned  out  of  the  army 
altogether.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  He 
kne#  there  were  many  bad  men  in  the 
army,  with  whom  none  of  the  soldiers 
would  assort,  and  yet  the  Horse  Guards 
refused  to  turn  them  out.  He  felt  con- 
vinced»  if  those  persons  in  the  army  who 
committed  a  crime,  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  flogging,  were  to  be  expelled, 
the  army  would  soon  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  men,  and  thus  the  obnoxi- 
ous and  inhuman  practice  might  be  en* 
tirsly  done  away  with.  He  much  regret^* 
led  the  absence  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
at  War^  being  convineed  he  was  ready  to 
do  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  ac- 
cede to  the  general  wishes  of  the  country 
on  this  subject.  He  much  regretted  to  say 
floggii^  had  greatly  increased  in  the  ma« 
tine  service  of  late'  years,  for  he  was  in- 
formedi  that,  et  Portsmouth  alone,  thirty* 
six  penons  had  undergone  the  infliction 
of  ttie  laah  in  the  course  of  the  last  year* 
He  felt  satisfied  the  character  of  the  army 
would  stand  much  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  those  who 
might  wish  to  enlist  in  it,  by  the  practice 
of  flogging  being  abolished ;  he,  there- 
fore, thought  the  sooner  this  end  was  ef- 
fected the  better. 

Major  Fancauri  confessed  he  did  not 
think  any  blame  attached  to  Colonel  Bo- 
water,  or  any  of  the  oflicers  in  the  regi* 
ment  to  which  this  man  belonged.  His 
opinion  was^  the  blame  rested  entirely  with 
that  House)  who  had  come  to  a  decision, 
by  a  majority  of  227  to  94,  to  give  the 
Horse  Guards  the  power  to  inflict  the 

Iiutaisbmetiti  He  would,  on  an  early  day 
a  the  next  Session,  renew  the  motion  he 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
during  the  present  Session  without  sue* 
eess,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  army. 

Mr.  WUkg  observed,  that  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Bamnet  opposite,  that  this 
man  had  been  punished  forty  times,  proved 
that  the  praciice  of  flogging  did  not  an«- 
iWtr  tha  end  iotepdtd. 


Sir  Maiikmif  WhiU  Jtidky  said,  Im 
stated  the  man  had  forty  times  suflered 
punishment ;  he  did  not  aay  he  had  been 
flogged  so  often. 

Mr.  Yft7At  said,  it  was  oeverthdesa  very 
obvious  that  florins  had  not  produced  the 
intended  effect.  He  trusted  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  He  wss  glad  to  hear 
that  a  commission  was  about  to  be  ap« 
pointed,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Seoritary 
was  so  far  willing  to  meet  the  general 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Sinclair  remarked,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  influence  of  military 
flogging  on  the  discipline  of  the  army,  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  produced  a 
very  powerful  and  general  disgruat  in  the 
public  mind.  It  would  be  a  much  better 
plan  to  discharge  incorrigible  men  from 
the  service  at  once,  than  to  resort  to  a  sys- 
tem of  torture  and  disgraoe,  which  had 
evidently  failed  to  produce  the  effect  in- 
tended. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
of  military  flogging,  it  required  some  de- 
gree of  boldness  for  any  Member  of  that 
House  honestly  to  state  the  opinion  ha 
entertained,  if  it  were  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  popular  feeling.  He  had,  how- 
ever, never  been  deterred  from  performing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  by  any 
considerations  of  that  kind,  and  he  would 
fearlessly  say,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  British 
army  without  corporal  punishment.  Many 
Members  opposed  the  praciice  altogether 
who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
It  oould  not  be  supposed  that  lawyers  had 
so  much  knowledge  on  this  as  men  of  mi^ 
litary  experience,  any  more  than  that  he 
understood  a  question  of  law  as  well  as 
some  hon.  and  learned  Members  who  had 
addressed  the  House  {  and  he  did  not  he«> 
sitate  to  say,  that,  with  the  ^ception  of  tw« 
or  three  military  men  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House  (the  Opposition),  it  would  be 
admitted  by  every  other  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  that  corporal  punishment  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  dia^ 
cipline  and  subordination  of  the  army.  He 
believed  that  corporal  punishment  was 
never  dreamt  of  by  a  soldier  when  he  en^ 
listed  in  the  anny,*and  that  was  the  reason 
so  many  bad  men  entered  into  it.  What, 
he  asked,  would  have  been  the  X!onse« 
quence,  if  such  an  offence  as  this  mau  bad 

b«tii  guilty  of  had  baau  oo«aittid  in 
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France?  Why,  he  would  have  been  in- 
Mittly  aUcrt ;  and  if  such  a  course  had 
been  pursued  in  this  country,  let  the  House 
consider  the  effect  that  would  have  been 
produced  upon  the  public  mind.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  hon.  Members  suggest 
that  such  men  should  be  discharged  from 
the  army  instead  of  being  flogged.  If  such 
a  evatetn  were  loprevuil)  a  man  dissatisfied 
with  the  army,  or  desirous  to  iearefor  any 
other  reason  would  have  only  to  commit  a 
crime  to  procure  his  discharge.  He  most, 
in  Gonchision,  express  his  full  concurrence 
in  what  had  been  stated  on  behalf  of 
Colonel  Bowater. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  whenever 
an  instance  of  the  infliction  of  military 
punishment  was  brought  forward,  it  was 
very  commonly  supposed,  that  officers  took 
a  deKght  in  witnessmg  it.  Now,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  there  was  no  officer  in  the 
British  army  who  did  not  perform  this  dis* 
agreeable  duty  with  feelings  both  of  pain 
and  disgust.  For  his  own  part,  he  consi* 
dered  this  the  most  revolting  and  unplea- 
sant  part  of  his  duty.  Painful,  however, 
as  that  duty  was,  he  never  flinched  from 
the  dtschai^e  of  it,  not  simply  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  the  service,  but  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  every  officer  in  the  ship. 
Hon.  Members  had  recommended,  that 
persons  acting  improperly  should  be  ex« 
pelled  from  the  army,  and  an  objection 
was  taken  that  a  man  had  only  to  commit 
some  offence  to  procure  his  discharge; 
but  it  was  forgotten  that  a  discharge  could 
not  be  obtained  for  a  less  sum  than  80/. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  unless  «ome  equi- 
valent punishment  could  be  substituted, 
the  discipline  of  the  army  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  flogging  were  abolished.  A 
great  deal  of  deception  existed  on  this 
subject,  and  a  great  deal  of  clamour  had 
been  raised;  but  he  thought  the  House 
could  not  confer  a  greater  bcneflt  on  offl*> 
cers  whose  doty  it  was  to  see  the  punish" 
ment  carried  into  execution  than  to  sub^ 
stitute  some  other  punishment  for  one 
which  was  so  universally  obnoxious. 

Mr.  O'Dn^er  hoped  the  practice  would 
soon  be  done  away  with.  The  practice 
was  now  reduced  to  a  complete  science,  the 
first  thing  a  drummer,  bugler,  or  smith, 
was  taught^  being  to  practise  flogging. 
He  believed  no  imputation  rested  on  the 
commanding  officer  iu  this  instance. 

Mr.  ffti^Atfslfii^Aefdenied, that  Colonels 
and  Admirals  were  the  only  persons  cap* 
•ble  9t  formiogf  a  corr^ol  opi&ion  pn  ibis 


subject.  It  was  the  common  cause  of  bu^> 
manity,  and  on  that  subjeot  he  supposed 
he  was  as  capable  of  pronouncing  as  ther 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  below  him  (Go* 
lonel  Davies).  He  bad  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent from  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  was  well  worthy  the  contiw 
deration  of  the  House.  It  oomplaifiedp 
among  other  things,  of  the  inequality  of 
the  punishments  itiflieted  in  the  arffly,and' 
observed,  that  while  one  class  of  persOna 
were  subject  to  be  flogged,  others  wereen» 
ttrely  exempted  from  tt.  This  subject 
was  well  worth  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel's  (Davies)  serious  attention.  He 
had  never  heard  of  a  Colonel  being  flogged 
for  drunkenness,  but  he  had  often  heard 
of  drunken  Colonels.  The  hon.  and  gnU 
lant  Admiral  (Sir  Edward  Codrington)  had 
argued  as  if  no  substitution  could  be  found 
for  the  barbarous  practice,  but  he  forgot 
that  there  were  such  things  as  solitary  con« 
fiUement  and  hard  labour,  and  stopping 
the  pay  of  the  oflender.  He  had  always 
protested  against  this  barbarous  practice^ 
and  would  do  so  as  long  as  he  had  a  seal 
in  that  House. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  regretted,  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  was  not 
in  his  place,  but  seeing  one  of  his  Ma« 
jesty's  Ministers  present,  he  was  desirous 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that  every 
member  of  the  proposed  Commission  should 
be  a  military  officer  of  experience.  He 
could  assure  the  Government,  if  the  Com-' 
mission  were  composed  entirely  of  military 
men,  it  would  be  very  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  country.  He  conceived  the  simple 
question  before  the  House  to  be,  whether 
what  had  taken  place  was  in  strict  accord-^ 
ance  with  the  circular  issued  from  the 
Horse  Guardu  last  year.  By  that  order^ 
the  public  Were  ted  to  believe  the  practice 
of  flogging,  if  not  entirely  abolished,  would 
be  so  mitigated  as  to  render  it  quite  un<> 
objectionable.  If  the  present  instaui^e  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  that  circular,  it 
only  showed  that  the  order  was  a  perfect 
farce,  and  the  House  was  mishta,  and 
lulled  into  a  sort  of  foolish  confidenoe  in 
the  Government,  when  the  right  hon.  Se« 
cretary  at  War  called  on  them  not  to  pasi 
an  opinion  on  the  system  itself.  He 
trusted,  however,  it  would  be  a  lesson  to 
the  House  not  to  place  reliance  on  ambi^ 
goous  pledges  and  cireulars,  but  at  once 
to  come  to  a  resolution  to  put  an  ehd  to 
the  practice.  The  House  nad  been  de* 
laded  in  a  similar  manner  on  tho  lubjeet 
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of  the  impiestiMnt  of  seamen.  The  Mo* 
lion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield 
was  met  by  a  request  from  the  rig^ht 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
House  would  suspend  its  judgment  on 
Ihe  Question,  it  being  his  intention  to 
introauce  a  measure  into  the  House  for 
the  registration  of  merchant  seamen , 
which  he  trusted  would  get  rid  of  the 
evil  complained  of.  Since  that  period, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  seceded  from 
the  Ministry,  and  had  been  so  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Church, 
that  little  time  was  left  him  to  attend  to 
any  other  subject.  The  question  of  im- 
pressment had,  however,  been  completely 
got  rid  of  for  the  present  Session.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
•tood  pledged  by  their  recorded  votes  and 
opinions  to  oppose  military  flogging,  and 
the  House  and  the  public  had  a  right  to 
eall  on  them  to  give  efiect  to  those  opin- 
ions by  introducing  a  measure  for  its  im- 
mediate abolition. 

Colonel  Evans  remarked,  that  it  was 
understood  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
at  War  on  Monday  last,  that  the  Commis- 
sion about  to  be  issued  would  not  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  military  men. 

Mr.  Tennyton  observed,  that  he  had 
not  been  induced  to  take  up  this  question 
as  a  personal  matter,  but  entirely  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  nor  did  he  impute  the  slight- 
est blame  to  Colonel  Bowater;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  much  g^ratified  at  the 
high  character  which  had  been  given  to 
him  for  honour  and  humanity.  He  should 
be  one  of  the  last  in  that  House  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  good  discipline  of  the  army ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  should  not  discharge 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  denounce  this  hor- 
rible practice,  and  call  upon  the  House 
to  abolish  it.  Notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said,  it  still  appeared  to  him  that  the 
infliction  of  so  severe  a  sentence  was  a 
great  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  If  the 
man  had  committed  forty  different  of- 
fences, and  been  as  frequently  punished, 
be  thought  the  proper  course  to  be  por- 
•ued  was,  to  eject  him  from  the  army,  in- 
stead of  awarding  a  punishment  so  unequal 
and  so  revolting  to  human  nature.  He 
believed,  if  the  House  suflfered  this  punish- 
ment to  continue  harrowing  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  it  would  create  a  great  reaction 
in  the  amy,  lubTort  the  disciplinei  and 


increase  insubordination.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  receive  an  assurance  from  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  Commission 
should  be  speedily  issued,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  exclusively  composed  of 
military  men. 

Mr.  Mildmay  defended  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Bowater,  who,  he  said,  was  uoaUe 
to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  a  district 
Court-martial,  but  was  bound  to  see  it 
carried  into  full  eflect. 

Mr.  CharUi  Grant  said,  it  was  not  io 
his  power  to  answer  the  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him  with  regard  to  what 
was  the  general  intention  of  |the  Ministry 
on  this  subject.  He  was  unprepared  to 
say  exactly  when  the  Commissioa  woald 
be  issued,  but  he  would  sav,  that  whatever 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ellioe)  had 
pledged  himself  to  do,  he  vrould  carry 
mto  efiect  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as 
speedily  and  impartially  as  possible ;  and 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  fully  stated  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  to  the  House,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
should  offer  any  further  explanation  of 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  could  not,  however,  refrain 
from  expressing  the  .repugnance  he  fek 
at  such  a  punishment,  and  his  deepest 
regret  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. But  he  must  nevertheless  observe, 
that  he  had  long  felt  the  extreme  difiiciilty 
which  arose  from  appealing  to  that  House 
upon  every  instance  that  occurred  of  the 
exercise  of  the  practice.  He  believed  no 
man  in  that  House  entertained  a  greater 
abhorrence  of  the  practice  than  himself, 
and  the  only  question  that  presented  itself 
to  him  was,  whether  it  could  at  once  be 
abolished  without  a  serious  injury  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  The  Commisskm 
would  lead  to  the  fullest  investigation, 
and  it  would  then  be  seen  whether  tbs  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army.  He 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Colonel  Bowater,  and  considered 
him  in  no  way  connected  with  the  trana- 
action.  He  must  however,  admit,  that  no 
one  could  read  the  account  of  the  case 
upon  which  the  petition  was  founded  with- 
out shuddering. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  anxious  to  know^ 
whether  the  drummers  were  changed  at 
every  ten  lashes,  instead  of  the  usual  prac* 
tice  of  changing  them  at  every  twenty-five. 
He  contended,  that  a  man  who  had  shown 
himself  lo  unfit  for  tho  public  seryice  ought 
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to  have  been  discharged,  and  never  trotted 
with  fire*arm8  in  his  handi. 

Mr.  Letmard  trusted,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambeth  would  not  suffer  the 
House  to  separate  without  obtaining  a  re- 
solution of  the  House,  expressing  its  con- 
demnation of  the  practice,  and  declaring 
that  it  should  no  longer  continue,  or  at 
any  rate  that  the  Session  should  not  close 
without  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  practice  should  be  greatly 
restricted.  He  considered  it  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  appoint  a  Commission,  every 
man's  mind  being  made  up  with  respect  to 
the  principle. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  not  disposed  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
Government,  and  as  their  opinions  bad 
been  so  strongly  expressed  against  the 
practice,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
carry  the  matter  further ;  but  if  any 
delay  occurred,  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  move  an  Address  to  the 
Crown. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Breach  of  Privileok— Colcrkster 
Elbctiok.]  Mr.  (yConnell  said,  that  as 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  regulations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  it  had  devolved  on  him  to  lay  before 
the  House  a  first  Report  of  the  labours  of 
•that  Committee  as  far  as  they  had  then 
gone.  That  Report  was  found  to  contain 
the  particulars  of  a  transaction  involving 
one  of  the  grossest  charges  of  breach  of 
privilege  that  had  ever  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  He  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  discharging  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  alluded. 
The  facts  deposed  to  before  the  Committee 
were  these — that  a  Gentleman  who  at  the 
time  referred  to,  held  the  situation  of  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  was 
written  to  by  a  Gentleman  then  interested 
in  the  election  going  on  for  the  borough 
of  Colchester,  for  the  remittance  of  a  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
one  of  two  Gentlemen  then  Candidates 
for  that  borough.  He  admitted,  that  con- 
troversy might  exist  as  to  which  of  those 
Candidates  this  money  was  destined  to 
support,  or  whether  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  both  of  them ;  but  there  was  no  pre- 
tence for  disputing  the  fact,  that  500/. 
was  sent  to  Colchester  from  the  then  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  return  of  one  of  the 


two  Members  elected  for  that  borough. 
The  House  would  see  that  whether  one  or 
both  of  those  Members  were  supported  in 
their  election  by  the  funds  so  supplied 
was  a  question  utterly  immaterial.  Such 
being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  was  equally 
unnecessary  for  him  to  use  any  arguments 
to  prove,  that  a  very  gross  breach  of  their 
privileges  had  been  committed.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  say,  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  period  in  which  such  proceedings 
as  those  of  which  he  now  complained  were 
considered  justifiable ;  but,  if  ever  there 
were,  that  time  was  gone  by.  He  admit- 
ted, that  the  statement  which  had  beeA 
made  in  that  House  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  whom  he  had  referred,  now 
the  Secretary  at  War,  in  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  this  affair,  was  such  as  very 
materially  to  palliate  the  features  of  the 
case.  That  individual  was  one  for  whom 
in  his  individual  capacity  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect,  and  to  whose  asser- 
tions he  had  every  disposition  to  give 
implicit  confidence.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  statement  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman  was  merely  a  verbal  one, 
unsupported  by  papers  or  records,  or  any 
testimony  whatever,  whilst  the  informa- 
tion on  which  the  charge  had  been  brought 
forward  had  been  formally  given  in  evi- 
dence by  witnesses  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House.  As  to  the  explanation  itself, 
he  was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  excuse  him  when  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  mistaken,  not  to  use  a  harsher 
term,  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  rested  that  explanation.  If,  as  that 
hon.  Member  had  stated,  the  money  in 
question  had  been  supplied  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  private  individuals,  no  doubt 
there  existed  some  list  on  record  of  the 
names  of  those  individuals,  and  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  so  subscribed — 
documents  which  there  could  be  no  difii- 
culty  in  producing,  if  they  really  existed, 
to  corroborate  the  hon.  Member's  state- 
ment. Indeed  it  appeared  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  body  of  men  could  be 
induced  to  subscribe  their  money  for  any 
particular  object  without  some  evidence  of 
the  kind  that  the  amount  had  been  applied 
to  the  object  towards  which  they  had  sup- 
plied it.  In  the  absence  of  all  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  this  kind,  the  House  was 
called  upon,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  to 
put  the  explanation  which  had  been 
advanced  to  the  proof,  and  require  a  de- 


noQttmtlon  of  its  oorreetneii.  After  all 
then  niist  alwap  Appear  fomethiog  very 
•unieioas  upon  the  race  of  such  trans- 
aetionti  from  the  oircomstanGe  of  the 
money  pairing  through  the  hande  of  the 
Beeratary  of  tjie  Treasary  at  all*  How 
very  eaiy  was  it  for  tuoh  prirate  monies 
to  get  mixed  up  with  the  public  money, 
especially  when  it  was  recollected  that  a 
large  sum  was  annoally  granted  to  Go- 
vemmeot  for  what  was  called  the  secret 
service.  Under  all  these  considerations 
he  thought  that  the  House  was  impera* 
ttvely  called  npon  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  No  doubt  it  would 
eventually  turn  out  as  had  been  stated, 
but  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  full  and  searching  investigation*  It 
was  necessary  for  the  character  of  the 
House — it  was  necessary  for  the  character 
of  the  Oovemmeot'^it  was  necessary  for 
the  character  of  the  individual,  that  the 
Motion  he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  was  abodt  to 
make  should  be  complied  with;  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  sift  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  and  lay  the  facts 
elearlv  before  the  House.  What  was  it 
that  the  people  of  England  now  dreaded, 
and  what  had  they  to  appeal  i^nst? 
They  were  no  longer  oppressed  by  a  proud 
aristocracy,  for  by  the  recent  wise  acts  of 
kgislation  the  power  of  the  aristoeraoy 
bad  been  almost  entirely  taken  away. 
What  then  was  it  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  still  to  dread,  violating  their 
righu  and  liberties?  What,  but  that 
which  had  already  sapped  the  strength  of 
many  of  our  proudest  institutions — that 
canker-worm  of  corruption  which  stooped 
to  procuring  the  votes  of  freemen  by  pur- 
chase, and  added  to  the  disgrace  of  bribery 
the  crime  of  perjury  ?  If  ever  there  was 
a  period  when  such  proceedings  were 
doubly  disgraceful,  and  called  more  loudly 
for  visitation  than  at  another,  the  present 
was  that  period.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  a 
Reformed  House  of  Parliament  that  they 
refused  to  inquire  into  such  a  cause.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded  by 
mov'mg,  that  ihe  first  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Inns  of  Court  be  refer- 
red to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  not 
been  at  all  prepared  for  the  part  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  taken 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  must  say, 
that  he  could  not  perceive  that  there  exist- 
ed any  grounds  to  demand  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  Committee  of  Privilegee.  If 
any  individual  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  an  elcotiow, 
he  would  hNB  acting  not  only  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  also 
in  opposition  to  the  expreu  desire  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  But  was  any 
Gentleman  in  the  House  prepared  to  say, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  in  his  individual  (in  contradistinction 
to  his  official)  capacity  as  good  a  right  to 
interfere  in  elections  as  any  other  Member 
of  Parliament?  His  right  hon.  friend  had 
made  a  statement  to  the  House  a  few 
evenmga  since,  in  which  he  showed  fVom 
letten  that  the  money  whioh  he  had  ad- 
vanced was  not  ftom  the  public  eoflPers, 
but  had  been  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, and  had  been  intrusted  to  him  for 
distribution.  He  did  not  then  think  it 
was  a  case  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  a 
Committee.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  observed,  that  there 
should  not  now  be  any  such  thing  as 
nomination  of  Members  to  that  House. 
He  perfectly  coincided  in  the  opinion » and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  himself  fumislied 
one  of  the  very  few  instancea  in  whidi  the 

Biwer  of  nomination  still  actually  existed, 
e  thought  his  rig^t  hon.  friend  was  enti- 
tled to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privl«> 
leges  which  was  possessed  by  every  other 
Member  in  that  House.  The  money 
which  had  been  advanced  was  as  already 
stated — a  public  subscription,  and  it  was 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
legal  expenses  of  the  Colchester  election. 

Mr.  Tetmysott  coincided  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  a  sufficient  case  to  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  had  not  been 
made  out.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  House  to  send 
the  case  to  a  Committee  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at 
War,  without,  in  point  of  fact,  conveying 
an  opinion  that  they  discredited  that  state- 
ment. His  lion,  and  learned  friend  had 
undoubtedly  brought  forward  the  question 
with  much  fairness.  He  refrained  from 
stating  any  of  the  charges,  and  put  to 
issue  the  simple  question  whether  or  not 
the  money  advanced  had  been  advanced 
from  the  public  funds  ?  He  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Committee  sitting  upon  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  no  evidence  had  been 
givn  before  that   Committee  to  justify 
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the  ocMTclnsioa  that  it  was  public  money. 
Oa  the  other  band,  it  bad  baen  stated  by 
the  right,  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  upon 
bia  hoDpur,  that  it  was  not  publio  money. 
He  had  in  private  urged  the  Secretary  of 
llie  Treasury  to  give  his  caplaoation  before 
the  Committee;  but  so  satisfied  was  the 
right  -hon.  Gentleman  of  the  reetitade  of 
the  course  he  had  adopted,  that  he  much 
preferred  to  have  it  mentioned  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  precisely 
because  he  believed  the  statement  whion 
bad  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  he  thought  a  Committee  ought 
to  be  appointed.  There  was  in  his  judg* 
ment  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  case  so 
as  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  tliat 
House.  The  information  upon  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  grounded  his 
Motion,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  absolutely 
to  require  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee. It  was  given  by  a  noble  Lord,  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
who,  in  his  examination,  had  said,  that 
money  bad  been  sent  to  Colchester  from 
the  Treaaury — which  he  thought  was  sent 
to  support  Mr.  Mayhew*-«nd  that  he  was 
returned.  Now,  after  this  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord— that  money  was  sent 
"  from  the  Treasury  "  to  defray  the  elec-* 
tion  expenses  of  a  particular  Candidate, 
who  was  eventually  returned — could  the 
House,  in  justice  to  its  own  character— 
oould  it,  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  refuse  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Committee?  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  knew  was  much  interested 
in  the  elections  of  the  period^^and  here 
was  a  charge  that  money  came  from  the 
Treasury— not  from  private  subscriptions 
— and  bow  then  could  the  House  get  rid 
of  that  charge  except  by  appointing  a 
Committee  ?  He  was  well  aware  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  be  able  fully  and 
most  completely  to  exculpate  himself,  and 
what  objection  could  there  then  be  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  ?  He  recol-* 
Wcted  that  on  a  former  occasion  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Ipswich  stood  up  and 
challenged  any  individual  in  the  House 
who  had  ever  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  to  show  that  he  had  ever 
been  concerned  in  transactions  like  the 
present  on  the  part  of  Government.  He 
certainly  did  not  believe  that  such  pro* 
ceedings  were  attributable  to  Government. 
There  was  only  one  source  from  which 
money  could  be  supplied  for  such  purposes 


ttnkiiown  to  the  public,  naflsely,  the  seevet 
service  money,  but  that  was  geaeraliy 
distributed  amongst  low  parties  for  other 
and  miscellanQOus  services.  However,  as 
the  case  now  stood  before  the  public,  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  any  public  man  to  remain  sub* 
ject  to  the  allegation  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  of  having  advanced 
money  under  circumstances  like  the  pre-* 
sent.  He  trusted,  that  upon  those  con* 
sideratbns  the  noble  Lord  would  withdraw 
hia  opposition. 

Lord  Johm  Russell  begged  briefly  to 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
felt  called  upon  to  oppose  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  admit,  that  if 
the  only  accounts  before  the  House  rela* 
tive  to  this  matter  were  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Inns  of  Court  the 
case  would  be  in  a  very  different  position 
to  what  it  now  assumed.  The  ground 
upon  which  he  opposed  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was,  that  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  in  explana-* 
tion  of  his  conduct  in  this  transaction  had 
been  corroborated  by  letters  actually  writ- 
ten between  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  These  documents  were  amply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

Colonel  Evans  supported  the  Motion* 
Instead  of  the  direct  opposition  which  the 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  Bench  seemed 
inclined  to  give  it,  bethought  that  at  least 
they  should  propose,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, some  measure  of  less  formality  in 
accordance  with  the  objeots  of  the  hon. 
and  learoed  Mover. 

Mr.  Charles  BuUer  said,  he  would  meet 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  by  proposing  an  Amendment  to 
the  Motion  before  the  House.  He  could 
not  help  observing,  that  the  present  Mo-^ 
tion  came  with  a  particularly  bad  grace 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  wbo, 
with  other  hon.  Members  in  that  House, 
were  so  much  beholden  for  their  political 
position  to  the  right  hon.  Member  the 
Secretary  at  War  and  his  colleagues  in 
office.  Tlie  people  of  England  would 
always  feel  grateful  to  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  his  exertions  in  their  cause. 
And  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  allow  a  shadow  to  be  cast  over 
the  reputation  of  individuals  to  whom  the 
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country  was  lo  deq>ly  indebted.  When 
Scipio  AfricanuA  was  gravely  aocuaed  of 
having  raised  an  unjust  tribute,  which 
gave  offence  to  the  Roman  people,  instead 
of  defending  himself  against  the  various 
charges  with  which  he  was  assailed,  he 
simply  reminded  the  assembled  multitudes 
that  that  very  day  was  the  anniversary  of 
his  great  victory  over  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  then  called  upon  them 
to  follow  him  to  the  temple  and  return 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  triumph  of  their 
arms.  This  thev  did,  and  prayed  at  the 
same  time  that  all  their  future  commanders 
might  be  like  him.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  House  would  be  inclined  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  to 
the  temple  and  return  thanks  for  their 
signal  victory  over  the  boroughmongers. 
But  this  he  did  say,  that  be  hoped  for  the 
future  they  would  always  have  Secretaries 
to  the  Treasury  equal  to  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  This  was  not  his  Amendment, 
however.  The  Amendment  which  he  had 
to  propose  to  the  House  was—"  That 
the  House,  having  heard  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Coventry,  relative  to  the  trans- 
actions referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  the 
first  Report  of  the.  Select  Committee  on 
the  Inns  of  Court,  considers  that  expla- 
nation satisfactory,  and  will  proceed  no 
further  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Tennyson  seconded  this  Amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  if  they  were  now 
to  decide  that  the  denial  of  a  fact  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  high  character,  to  overbear 
evidence  and  silence  inquiry,  it  would 
establish  a  precedent  mischievous  in  the 
extreme.  Hereafter,  if  they  were  to  in- 
stitute any  inquiry  after  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  uttered  a  denial  of  the 
cha^e,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  would  be 
fairly  considered  as  an  insult  to  that  Gentle- 
man. The  evidence  was  to  the  effect,  that 
Lord  Western,  when  a  commoner,  had 
appUed  to  the  Treasury  for  money  for 
election  purposes,  and  that  money  was 
accordingly  supplied  for  these  purposes  on 
his  application  by  the  Treasury.  These, 
he  maintained,  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
instituting  the  inquiry  which  was  de- 
manded. It  had  been  contended,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Western,  and  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  there 
was:  and  that  difference  was  obvious. 


Lord  Western  was  not  the  defeadant 
He  bad  not  made  a  statement  to  exculpate 
himself;  he  had  simply  given  evidence  on 
a  question  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest.  He  begged  to  call  the  attentioa 
of  the  House  to  one  of  its  Resolutions, 
which  bore  directly  upon  the  question 
before  it: — ^The  House  had  resolved. 
''  That  it  is  highly  criminal  in  any  Mi- 
nuter or  Ministers,  or  other  servants  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  ase  the  powers  of  office 
in  the  election  of  Representatives  to 
serve  in  Parliament;  and  an  attempt  at 
such  influence  will  at  all  times  be  re- 
sented by  this  House,  as  aimed  at  its 
own  honour,  dignity,  and  independence, 
as  an  infringement  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
every  subject  throughout  the  empire,  and 
tending  to  sap  the  basis  of  this  free  and 
happy  Constitution."  In  1807,  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Freemantle,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  became  the  subject 
of  animadversion  in  that  House.  Mr. 
Freemantle  was  a  landed  proprietor  in 
Hampshire,  and  of  course  entitled  to  a 
vote  for  the  county,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
requesting  votes  in  favour  of  a  particular 
candidate.  From  the  oontents  of  that 
letter  nothing  whatever  could  be  inferred 
of  Mr.  Freeman  tie's  connexion  with  the 
Government,  and  the  complaint  turned 
altogether  upon  the  fact  of  the  letter 
having  been  dated  from  the  Treasury 
instead  of  the  writer's  private  residence. 
On  that  simple  fact  it  was  contended,  that 
Mr.  Freemantle  had  used  the  influence  of 
Government  in  the  election.  No  Member 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  upon  that  occasion,  disputed  Mr; 
Freemantle's  right  to  take  part  in  the 
election  as  a  voter  or  canvasser  in  his 
private  character.  The  objection  was 
simply  to  his  having  interfered  in  his 
official  character  Now,  what  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary-at-War  f  He  had  interfered  in  the 
election  of  Colchester,  not  as  a  private 
individual,  but  as  a  Secretary  for  the  Trea- 
sury. It  was  the  more  necessary  to 
examine  scrupulously  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  because  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Treasury  was  the  only  officer 
intrusted  with  Secret  Service  money,  who. 
was  not  sworn  under  Mr.  Burke's  Act, 
with  respect  to  its  distribution.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was, 
under  that  Act,  *  obliged  to  swear  that  the 
money  received   by  him  on  account  of 
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Foreign  Secret  Service  had  been  bonAfide 
expended.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  also  swore,  that 
the  money  received  by  him  for  Secret 
Service,  was  expended  in  the  detection 
and  defeat  of  treason,  and  other  dangerous 
conspiracies.  The  only  limitation  how* 
ever,  which  the  Act  imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was,  that  he 
should  not  draw  on  account  of  Secret 
Service  a  larger  sum  than  10,000/.  in  any 
one  year,  and  the  only  check  upon  the 
expenditure  was,  that  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  leceived  Secret  Service  money, 
together  with  the  sums  paid  them,  should 
be  entered  in  a  book,  to  be  produced  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  if  required. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  the  most  improper  person  in  the  whole 
kingdom  to  be  employed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  elections.  Taking  the 
fact  to  be  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  himself  stated  it,  was  it  a  matter  of 
no  importance  that  such  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  He  appealed 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  House  upon 
this  point.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  had  issued  similar  sums  of 
money  for  ten  or  twelve  other  elections. 
Was  not  this  a  source  of  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  influenoe?  How  could 
independent  Members  who  had  no  funds 
but  their  own  to  apply  to  compete  with 
candidates  who  were  backed  with  such 
powerful  means  ?  But  it  was  said,  that 
all  this  money  had  been  expended  in  the 
cause  of  Reform.  Now,  let  the  House 
recollect  what  definition  of  the  cause  of 
Reform  had  been  given  in  those  walls. 
The  cause  of  Reform  had  been  defined  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  be 
voting  that  black  was  white  upon  the 
question  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  he  did  so  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  that 
the  end  justified  the  means.  Was  it  not 
possible  that  Members  who  owed  their 
seats  to  the  money  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  might  consider  them- 
selves under  an  obligation  to  vote  with 
the  Treasury,  not  only  upon  the  question 
of  Reform,  but  upon  other  matters  ?  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  said,  that  the  money 
was  appropriated  to  defray  legal  expenses, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of 
its  being  applied  to  carrying  out-voters  to 
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Colchester.  Now,  he  felt  justified  in 
stating,  that  such  an  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  part  of  any  persons  but  candidates 
themselves  had  always  been  considered  by 
Committees  of  that  House  as  coming 
within  the  Treating  Act.  The  House 
would,  upon  the  present  occasion*,  have  to 
decide,  whether  they  would  place  such 
confidence  in  the  assertion  of  a  person 
accused,  as  to  allow  it  to  be  a  complete 
bar  to  any  inquiry.  Unreformed  Parlia- 
ments had  always  exhibited  extreme 
jealousy  rather  than  confidence  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  breach  of  privilege. 
The  Reformed  Parliament,  however,  it 
would  appear,  was  about  to  show  confi- 
dence in,  insteadof  jealousy  of,  a  Minister 
charged  with  a  grave  offence. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  that  if  the  case 
stood  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  put  it,  he  should  not,  per- 
haps, dissent  from  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  arrived. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had 
not  brought  before  the  House  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  an  omission  which  he 
would  supply,  and  then  leave  them,  acting 
judicially,  to  determine,  whether  it  was  a 
case  which  would  justify  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  He  would 
not  contend,  that  this  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  decided  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  confidence  in  the  present  Mi- 
nistry. He  would  argue  the  case  as  he 
would  if  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Ministry  whatever.  He  undoubtedly  had 
confidence  in  the  individual  accused,  and 
his  personal  character  was  sufficient  to 
convince  him  at  once,  that  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  respectinghim  was  in- 
correct. The  right  hon.  member  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire attempted  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  testimony  of  Lord  Wes- 
tern and  the  Secretary-at-War,  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  former  was  entirely  disin- 
terested, whilst  the  latter  had  a  distinct 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  Observe 
to  what  a  conclusion  that  observation 
would  lead.  If  the  evidence  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  to  be  considered  that  of 
an  interested  party,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  it  altogether,  although  the 
decision  of  the  question  must  principally 
depend  upon  his  explanation  of  what  he 
did  and  said  in  the  transaction.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  statement  made  by  a  Member  in 
his  place  in  that  House  was  always  con- 
sidered entitled  to  great  weight.  The 
principle  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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had  laid  down,  if  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent,  would  admit  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Western  as  a  disinterested  party,  and 
reject  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  Sap- 
posing  a  Committee  should  be  appointed, 
would  not  his  right  hon.  friend  be 
examined  before  it?  [Mr.  Wynns  He 
would.]  His  right  hon.  friend's  statement 
then  must  either  be  received  as  evidence  or 
rejected  altogether.  He  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  to  be  received  as  conclusive 
evidence,  but  only  as  part  of  the  materials 
on  which  the  House  was  to  form  its  judg- 
ment. He  asked  the  House,  what  was 
the  import  of  the  evidence  at  present  before 
it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  must  state,  that 
there  was  no  contradiction  between  the 
evidence  given  by  Lord  Western,  and  that 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.  And  here  he 
might  derive  some  aid  from  the  transaction 
which  occurred  in  1807,  and  which  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshire 
had  alluded  to.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated,  that  misconduct  was  attempted 
to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Freemantle  by  con- 
necting his  official  power  and  influence 
with  his  interference  at  an  election,  and  the 
proof  was,  that  he  had  dated  a  letter  from 
the  Treasury  instead  of  his  private  resi- 
dence. If  Lord  Western's  evidence  were 
fairly  examined,  it  would  not  appear  there- 
from that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  acted 
in  his  official  capacity  in  the  transaction 
with  respect  to  the  Colchester  election. 
He  was  aware,  that  the  answers  of  Lord 
Western  would  bear  that  construction,  but 
the  House  was  aware  in  how  loose  a 
manner  questions  were  put  to  witnesses 
before  Committees.  The  questions  put 
to  Lord  Western,  were  all  leading  ones. 
Taking  the  answers  by  themselves,  there 
was  nothing  in  them  to  criminate  his  right 
hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  member  for 
Montgomeryshire  had  argued  as  if  his  right 
hon.  friend's  statement  was  the  only 
evidence  before  the  House ;  but  that  was 
not  the  case.  The  transaction  occurred 
in  May,  1831,  and  yet,  after  an  interval  of 
three  years,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  by  a 
singular,  and  fortunate  coincidence,  been 
able  to  produce  two  letters  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  statement,  having  on  them  the 
post-mark  of  the  day  on  which  they  were 
written.  [Mr,  Wynn  had  not  seen  the 
letters.]  Then,  he  had  aright  to  complain  of 
want  of  candour  on'the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  came  down  to  the  House 
to  argue  a  question  involving  personal 
considerations^   affecting  individual  feel- 


ings, and  yet  he  had  not  taken  the  tioaUe 
to  peruse  the  letters,  which  had  act  only 
been  read  in  ParliameQt,hot  paUiahed  ia 
every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  These 
letters,  be  it  observed,  did  not  eore«  o«t  of 
the  possession  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
but  from  an  unsuspected  quarter.  The 
right  hon.  nnember  for  Montgomeryshire 
said,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  niider  such  circumstances 
as  those  alleged  against  his  right  hon. 
friend,  to  produce  a  letter  to  give  a  cok>ur 
to  the  transaction.  Now,  %i  the  letlara 
which  had  been  produced  upon  this  occa- 
sion were  of  a  colourable  nature,  it  was 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  not  preserved  the  lettem  or 
even  a  copy  of  them.  His  right  hon. 
friend,  however,  was  not  aware  that  these 
letters  were  in  existence  until  they  were 
handed  to  him  by  an  hon.  Member,  who, 
though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
the  Government,  or  passing  encomiums 
upon  its  members,  yet  who,  much  to  his 
honour,  came  forward  upon  this  occasion, 
because  he  considered  it  essential  totlie 
ends  of  justice.  Those  letters  corrobo* 
rated  the  testimony  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  The  evidence  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  vrai,  as  he  had  before  said,  not  in- 
consistent with  that  of  Lord  Western. 
His  right  hon.  friend  stated,  that  at  the 
period  referred  to,  a  large  snbscripUon 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  friends  of  a 
particular  political  opinion.  He  would 
not  now  atop  to  inquire,  whether  subscrip- 
tions  had  been  raised  in  other  quarters ; 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  forgetting  for 
the  present  that  Charles-street  was  in 
existence.  It  was  notorious  that  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  subscriptions  were 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  great 
cause  of  Reform.  Deputations  oame  up 
from  Birmingham  and  the  other  -unrepre- 
sented towns,  stating,  that  as  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought  in  their  behalf,  they 
would  contribute  their  share  of  the  expense. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Member  was*  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  of  England  ought 
upon  that  occasion  to  have  stood  still,  and 
have  made  no  efibrt  to  attain  the  object 
which  they  so  ardently  desired;  but  he 
rejoiced  that  they  had  come  forward ;  the 
poor  manufacturers  in  the  unrepresented 
districts  and  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs 
eagerly  contributing  their  money  to  assist 
the  great  cause  in  which  their  hopes  were 
embarked.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  he  approved  of  the  constitutional 
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effort  which  the  people  made  upon  that 
occasion,  he  meant  to  arg^e,  that  it  would 
have  been  justifiable  to  make  an  improper 
application  of  the  money  subscribed.  With 
reapect  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Committee,  how  stood  the  case?  If  Lord 
Western's  evidence  had  been  given,  not 
incidentally,  but  before  a  Committee  of 
Privilege,  and  thereupon  the  Committee 
had  called  his  right  hon.  friend  before 
them,  and  he  had  stated,  as  he  did  in  the 
House,  that  it  was  true  he  had  sent  the 
money  as  was  stated,  but  that  no  portion 
of  it  came  from  the  public  purse,  would 
not  the  Committee  have  resolved  imme- 
diately, that  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter  ?  If  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  have  stood  in  that  situation 
before  a  Committee  of  Privileges,  he  ought 
to  stand  in  the  same  position  before  the 
House.  The  House  would  not  give  the 
subject  the  go^by  if,,  after  having  heard 
the  charge  and  his  right  hon.  friend's  de- 
fence corroborated  by  contemporaneous 
ktlers,  it  should  determine,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  the 
business.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  give  his  support  to  the  Amendment 
which  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  in  explanation,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to 
have  misunderstood  what  had  fallen  from 
him.  He  never  proposed  that  the  House 
should  proceed  against  the  Secretary  at 
War  without  hearing  him  in  his  defence. 
If  a  Committee  should  be  appointed,  they 
would  doubtless  hear  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary's statement,  and  examine  any  evi- 
dence which  he  might  bring  forward.  He 
could  not  consider  the  letters  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  read  as  part  of 
his  speech  evidence,  unless  they  should  be 
laid  upon  the  Table.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  would  recollect,  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning, when  Secretary  of  State,  proposed 
to  read  a  letter  in  his  speech  in  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  Government,  but  he 
was  informed,  that  it  could  only  be  re- 
ceived as  part  of  his  speech,  unless  it 
were  laid  upon  the  Table.  He  really  had 
not  seen  the  letters  in  the  newspapers,  but 
be  their  contents  what  they  might,  it  was 
desircd)le,  for^  the  sake  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary's  character,  that,  as  the  charge 
had  been  put  upon  record,  his  defence 
should  be  put  on  record  also. 
'  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  wheel  put  into  motion 
in  'Order  to  crush  the  most  insignificant 


butterfly  of  a  case  which  had  ever  been 
brought  before  them.  What  they  had  to 
consider  was  simply  whether  the  state- 
ment made  before  the  Committee,  or  that 
made  by  his  right  hon.  friend^  was  the 
more  satisfactory.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
the  object  intended  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  was  not  to  otter  censure, 
but  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Now,  suppose  the  case 
of  a  person  brought  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  accused  of  an  offence — upon 
the  principle  of  this  Motion,  the  Magis- 
trate might  say  to  the  accused,  '*  Oh,  you 
are  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  world; 
but  you  must  go  before  the  Judges  to  stand 
your  trial."  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
every  confidence  in  the  House,  and  could 
trust  that  its  decision  upon  this  occasion 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  Parliament  should 
not  allow  itself  to  be  diverted  from  its 
duty,  by  any  special  pleading  or  rhetoric 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  should  look  to 
such  conduct  as  that  of  the  right  hon: 
Secretary,  not  with  confidence,  as  was 
claimed  for  it,  but  with  vigilance  and  jea- 
lousy. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
the  secret  service  money  in  his  hand,  and 
cduld  dispose  of  it  without  responsibility 
or  check.  He  gave  a  sum  of  money  to 
meet  the  election  expenses  of  an  avowed 
supporter  of  the  Government ;  and  though 
he  said  that  sum  was  drawn  from  a  private 
fund,  yet  what  could  prevent  the  public 
from  supposing,  that  it  was  given  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its 
own  interested  views?  The  fact  of  an 
application  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  securing  the 
return  of  a  friend  to  Government,  was 
proved  by  Lord  Western,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  Secretary  himself.  The  gravamen 
of  the  whole  charge  rested  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — for,  by 
his  own  showing,  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross 
breach  of  privilege,  and  the  House  would 
grossly  neglect  its  duty  if  it  overlooked 
such  a  case.  In  what  situation  would  the 
House  be  placed  if  it  followed  the  advice 
of  (hose  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  friends 
to  Government,  and  rested  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  ri?ht  hon.  Secre* 
tary  ?  He  was  astonished  that  Ministers 
should  so  far  trifle  with  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  and  Whig  Ministers  too,  as 
to  advise  such  a  course.  How  did  the 
facts  stand  ?  Supposing  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
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Secretary  at  War  had  in  bis  mind  set  at 
reft — but  here  was  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  and 
whose  interference  with  elections  had  been 
declared  a  hi)^h  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House,  receiving  and  answering 
applications  for  money  to  carry  on  elec- 
tions at  the  Treasury.  And  when  the 
case  was  brought  forward  the  explanation 
was,  that  he  had  sent  money  to  a  dozen 
other  places  for  a  similar  purpose.  Some 
hon.  Members  had  treated  the  Motion 
before  the  House  as  if  it  had  come  from 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wynn);  but  it 
came  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  who  could  not  perhaps  be 
accused  of  enmity  to  the  present  Govern^ 
ment,  and  still  less  to  the  Secretary  at 
War — and  who  had  doubtless  brought  it 
forward  because  he  felt  that  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  and  affecting  so 
deeply  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and 
the  cnaracter  of  Government,  could  not  be 
paued  over  without  strict  and  full  inquiry. 
One  word  as  to  precedents.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  transactions  occurred  at  a 
particular  period,  when  men's  minds  were 
strongly  excited.  That  surely  was  no 
ground  for  passing  it  by  without  investi- 
gation ;  and  he  entreated  the  House  to 
be  slow  in  establishing  a  precedent  which 
might  be  quoted  for  dangerous  and  de- 
structive purposes.  In  justification  of  the 
transaction,  it  had  been  urged  that  similar 
funds  were  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  party  with  whom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  acted.  He  did 
not  understand  that  any  one  objected  or 
could  object  to  private  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  legally  carrying  on  elec- 
tions. They  had  heard,  for  mstance,  of  a 
fund  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern ; 
and  to  that  he  did  not  know  that  any 
objection  could  be  taken.  It  had  also 
been  stated,  that  there  was  a  fund  of  the 
same  description  collected  in  Charles- 
street.  All  that  he  could  say  upon  that 
point  was,  that,  although  he  had  been 
m  the  habit  of  meeting  many  gentlemen 
in  that  place,  he  had  never  been  applied 
to  to  contribute  to  any  such  subscription, 
and  upon  his  honour  he  knew  of  no  such 
subscription. — Such  was  the  fact;  but 
whether  there  had  been  such  a  fund  or 
not  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  House.  To  one  other 
point  only  he  would  allude,  and  that  but 
for  a  moment.     An  hon.  Member  (Mr. 


at  War,  to  be  perfectly  and  strictly  tme, 
the  affair  at  present  was  in  this  position  : — 
A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  officer 
connected  with  the  Government  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  for  there  were  two  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  the  one  having  to  attend  to 
matters  properly  belonging  to  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  the  other  having  to 
do  the  jobbing,  in  fact  the  dirty  work  of 
the  Government.  Such  was  the  fact,  and 
it  was  notorious.  He  made  not  the  re- 
mark as  applicable  only  to  the  present 
.Government,  but  to  all  Governments 
which  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  feared 
would  be  until  human  nature  was  altered, 
notwithstanding  all  the  reforms  which  had 
been,  and  could  be,  introduced  by  the 
Ministers.  Well,  the  person  holding  that 
office,  upon  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  was  selected  to  work  the  elec- 
tions throughout  the  country,  through  the 
medium  of  a  subscription  raised  out  of 
private  funds.  But  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Western)  whose  evidence  had  led  to  the 
special  Report  from  the  Committee  dis- 
tmctly  stated,  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  because  of  any 
private  intimacy  subsisting  between  them, 
but  because  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  it  was  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  such  that  the  application  was 
made.  It  was  to  the  Treasury  the  letter 
was  sent«  and  did  the  Treasury  answer  it? 
Yes. — The  money  was  furnished.  Then 
would  that  House  do  its  duty,  if  it  ex- 
pressed itself  content  to  leave  the  Report 
without  further  notice  ?  Assuredly  not 
What  was  the  explanation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  statement?  He 
said  he  did  send  the  500/.  to  Colchester 
and  to  a  dozen  other  places.  He  managed 
a  private  subscription,  and  he  had  so  used 
it..  And  upon  that  statement,  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rice)  asked  if  the  House 
could  entertain  the  thought  of  further 
proceeding.  The  House  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  its  cha- 
racter, pass  by  such  a  matter  without  full 
investigation ;  and  when  he  saw  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Althorp),  in  whose  integrity 
and  nice  sense  of  honour  he  had  the  most 
perfect  reliance,  countenancing  a  different 
course,  he  could  not  but  express  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  monstrous  lengths  to 
which  honourable  public  men  might  be 
driven  by  the  violence  of  party  feelings. — 
The  question  was  not  merely  whether  or 
not  the  public  money  had  been  used — 
that  supposition,  the  statement   of  the 
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Peter),  in  his  great  indignation  at  inter- 
ference in  elections,  had  bad  on  the  boolcs 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  a  notice  of  Motion  for  an  Address 
to  the  Crown,  to  pray  the  Crown  to 
remove  the  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the 
office  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  be- 
cause it  had  been  proved  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  guilty  of  lending  his  brother  a 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  used  for 
electioneering  purposes. — Such  was  the 
height  of  the  indignation  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  time  could  not  allay  it— that 
the  universally-admitted  amiable  cha- 
racter, retired  habits,  and  freedom  from 
strong' political  bias  in  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
tiotice,  for  however  much  longer  the  Motion 
might  be  postponed.  Then  he  would 
suggest,  if  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Althorp) 
still  resisted  inquiry  in  this  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  extend  his  protective  care 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House;  and, 
while  he  provided  for  the  reprobation  of  a 
Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  for  lending 
money  to  a  brother,  he  should  at  least 
address  the  Crown  also  to  deprecate  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  working  in  the 
Treasury  a  dozen  elections. 

Lord  Althorp  considered  the  present 
Motion  more  as  one  of  censure  than  of 
inquiry;  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
declared,  that  the  facts,  as  they  were 
admitted  to  stand,  called  for  the  repre- 
hension of  the  House.  He  had  the  honour 
of  having  been  a  Member  of  that  House 
when  the  case  of  Mr.  Freemantle,  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wynn),  was  discussed  in  1807;  and 
speaking  from  his  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  on  that  occasion,  he  must  say,  it 
had  been  admitted  by  all,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  bad  as  much  right  to 
interfere,  as  a  private  individual,  with  an 
election,  as  any  other  person  in  the  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  placed 
the  case  not  at  all  on  the  ground  on  which 
it  had  been  originally  discussed ;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  to  treat  it  as  if  the  question 
had  depended  on  the  circumstance  whe- 
ther the  letter  had  been  dated  from  the 
Treasury- chambers,  or  from  Mr.  Free- 
mantle's  own  private  residence.  But  the 
question  was  altogether  different.  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith,  who  had  introduced  the 
subject  upon  a  petition,  to  the  notice  of 

the  House,  atated  the  charge  in  these 


words : — *'  The  Petition,  it  would  be  fe- 
collected,  charged  that  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Freemantle)  with  having  written  to 
the  barrack-master^general,  directing  him 
to  use  the  whole  extensive  influetice  of 
the  barrack  department,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  the  candidates  re- 
commended by  the  Ministers  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  countyof  Southampton.'* 
And  the  answer  which   Mr.  Freemantle 
gave  was,  that  '*he  only  recommended 
the  candidates  whom  he  wished  to  succeed 
to  the  favourable  influence  of  the  Barrack- 
master-general,  and  requested  of  him  to 
recommend  them  to  the  other  gentlemen 
in   that  department."      And    even   Mr. 
Canning,  who  spoke  in   favour  of  the 
Motion  for  referring  the  petition   to  a 
committee  of  privileges,  admitted,  that 
*'  nothing  was  more  true  than  that  the 
persons  composing  a  government  were  not 
disqualified  from  exerting  their  rights  as 
individuals,  in  common  with  every  other 
subject;  but  they  should  exert  them  with 
caution,  so  that  it  should  always  appear 
to  be  the  individual  right  they  exerted, 
and  not  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government.    The  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  written  to  his  private  connexions  and 
dependents  with   all   possible  zeal    and 
araour  to  exert  themselves  to  promote  the 
election  of  his  friends ;  but  the  ground  of 
complaint  was,that  the  letter  was  addressed, 
not  by  Mr.  Freemantle,  a  gentleman  of 
property  and  a  freeholder  of  Hampshire, 
to  General  Hewitt,  a  person  of  private 
connexion  in  that  county,  but  from  Mr. 
Freemantle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  General  Hewitt,  head  of  the  Barrack - 
department,  claiming  the  exertion  of  his 
influence  through   all  the  ramifications, 
connexions,  and  dependencies  of  that  de- 
partment."   Now,  surely  it  would  not  be 
contended  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
Secretary  at  War  stood  in  those  circum- 
stances.    Having  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Freemantle,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  those  who  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  did  not  hold  doctrines 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  stated  by 
the    hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  (Mr. 
Baring),  because  when  that  hon. gentleman 
(Mr.  Freemantle)  complained  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty, 
from  having  taken  office  immediately  be- 
fore a  general  election,  Mr.  Rose  got  up 
and  said,  he  could  not  conceive  how  that 
circumstance  could  at   all  increase   the 
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As  to  the  question  now  before  thein,  un- 
doubtedly a  sabKription  bad  been  raised, 
of  which  his  right  hon.  friend  in  his  cha- 
racter as  an  individual,  not  as  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  had  been  appointed 
manager,  and  in  that  character  he  had 
advanced  money  to  persons  who  were 
engaged  on  the  same  side  of  the  political 
question  which  he  supported.  It  was  by 
no  means  the  fact  that  the  case  rested 
entirely  on  his  right  hon.  friend's  own 
evidence,  because  the  hon*  member  for 
Colchester  had  put  into  his  hands  the 
letters  which  had  been  written  on  the 
occasion,  and  of  the  existence  of  which 
bis  rit^bt  hon.  friend  had  been  altogether 
ignorant,  which  gave  to  his  statement  an 
entire  con6rroation,  and  distinctly  proved 
that  the  money  had  been  raised  by  private 
subscription.  With  respect  to  the  funds 
which  had  been  collected,  no  one  could 
object  to  their  application  towards  defray- 
ing the  legal  expenses  of  elections  in 
support  of  that  cause  which  the  sub- 
scribing parties  espoused.  Even  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  could  not  possibly 
object  to  that  proposition  ;  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  too  constitutional  a  feeling 
against  spending  any  money  of  his  own  in 
election  contests  to  object  to  it ;  because, 
when  he  was  first  elected  for  Middlesex 
there  was  no  contest,  and  the  expense  of 
the  hustings  even  had  been  paid  by  sub- 
scription. The  question  now  simply  was, 
whether  his  right  hon.  friend  should  be 
censured,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry  would  amount  to  a 
censure,  because  he  had  been  selected  by 
the  subscribers  to  take  the  management  of 
their  funds.  Notwithstanding  the  per- 
sonal appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  he  must  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  felt  it  his  duty 
to  support  the  Motion.  He  should  do  so, 
not  from  at  all  doubting  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  in  whose  integrity  he 
had  the  most  perfect  con6dence,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  people  had  a  right 
to  be  convinced  as  well  as  that  House, 
and  that  inquiry  would  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion triumphant  to  the  character  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Rice)  had 
said,  there  was  no  precedent  for  calling 
for  an  inquiry  when  a  Member  had  pledged 
his  word  and  honour  to  a  statement ;  but 
he  was  prepared  to  show  that  that  was  a 
mistake.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle« 

man  (the  meipber   for  Tipperary)  bad 


pledged  his  honour  on  a  late  occasion, 
and  a  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Pee!) 
had  contended  that  that  very  fact  made 
inquiry  necessary,  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed.  He  contended,  that  the 
honour  of  the  Government  required  in- 
vestigation, and,  therefore,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergmton  said,  he  believed 
that  was  the  first  time  in  which  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  required  in  a  case  in 
which  both  parties  admitted  that  they 
heard  the  truth.  Before  any  Committee 
could  be  necessary,  it  would  be  right  to 
show  that  the  money  was  given  for  illegal 
purposes. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  thought  the  Motion  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Mr.  Sinclair  said^  he  was  so  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  Motion 
for  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Estcovrt  would  intrude  on  the 
House  only  for  a  very  few  minutes.  He 
very  rarely  troubled  the  House,  and  never, 
he  trusted,  abused  its  indulgence.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  fully  hearing  the  explanation 
of  the  Secretary  at  War.  It  was  said, 
that  explanation  had  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  but  when  it  was  made,  the  charge 
was  not  formally  before  the  House.  It 
was  true  the  Report  had  been  brought  up, 
and  he  believed  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  presented  it  had  expressed 
his  intention  to  move  that  it  should  be 
printed ;  but,  before  that  was  done,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  make  his  explanations.  Now,  by  that 
proceeding  those  who  happened  not  to  be 
in  the  House  were  surely  not  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  inquiry  ?  [Criesof**  Divide"] 
Some  hon.  Members  seemed  extremely 
anxious  to  divide,  and  perhaps  they  had 
some  good  reasons  for  such  conduct. 
Lord  Western  had  been  asked  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellice  for 
the  money,  and  his  answer  was  '*  No."  If 
hon.  Members  would  hear  a  little  further, 
they  would  find  they  had  not  cheered  in 
the  right  place.  The  answer  was  to  the 
effect,  that  be  wrote  for  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Mayhew,  that  ne  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  money  was 
paid  from  the  Treasury,  In  a  case  of  such 
delicacy  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
GovernmeDt  could  refuse  ioquiry.    In  tb| 
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case  of  Mr.  Windbain  Quin^  wbrch  arose 
out  of  circumstances  somewhat  similar, 
Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  an  opinion 
that  that  hoD.  Gentleman  had  completely 
refuted  the  charge  which  was  brought 
against  him;  but  nevertheless  he  voted 
in  favour  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  be- 
cause that  noble  Lord  considered  it  essen- 
tial, that  a  charge  of  that  nature  against 
a  public  man  should  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. If  Ministers  supposed  that  the 
country  would  rest  satisfied  with  the  bare 
explanation  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman, 
they  were  very  much  mistaken.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did 
not  hear  his  statement,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  £ogland,  he  was  not 
cleared  from  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him. 

Mr.  Ruthven  did  not  think,  that  a  suffi- 
cient case  had  been  made  out  for  further 
inquiry.  If  any  Gentleman  would  state, 
on  his  honour,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
bring  forward  any  evidence  on  the  subject, 
he  would  vote  for  further  inquiry; 
but  that  not  being  the  case,  he  should 
oppose  it. 

Colonel  Evans  must  support  the 
Amendment;  but  he  wished  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  and  not  force  on  a  division. 

Mr.  O'Conne// said,  he  wished  to  adopt 
tlie  advice  given  him,  and  withdraw  his 
Motion.  He  could,  however,  do  no  such 
thing.  He  spoke  not  merely  upon  his 
sense  of  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee making  the  Report ;  but  also  as  a 
Member  of  that  House  bound  to  consider 
the  matter.  It  appeared  to  him  to  involve 
a  plain  Breach  or  Privilege.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  case 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  no 
authority  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Western.  If  they  had 
they  would  have  insisted  on  its  produc- 
tion. The  answers  of  the  Secretary  at 
War  to  that  correspondence  did  not  satisfy 
him  of  the  innocence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  nor  did  he  believe  they  would 
satisfy  the  public.  Certain  documents 
which  were  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  matter,  were  admitted  to  exist,  and 
without  their  production  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  altogether  to  acquit 
the  Government  of  ail  participation  in 
the  charge  brought  against  them  in  the 
perfOD  of  the  right  boQ,  Secxeta^  of  War, 


•The  House  was  told  they  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  bad  precedent  in  acceding  to 
the  Motion.  In  his  humble  opinion  they 
would  be  adopting  a  much  worse  precedent 
in  refusing  it.  In  more  points  than  one 
they  would  be  adopting  a  bad  precedent 
in  refusing  the  Committee  for  wnich  they 
sought.  It  was  said,  that  if  an  hon.  Mem* 
her  on  being  accused  of  improper  conduct, 
was  able  to  make  a  defence  resting  alto- 
gether on  mere  verbal  allegation,  the 
House  could  not  grant  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  matter  without  treating 
the  party  so  accused  as  a  liar,  and  one 
altogether  unworthy  of  belief.  Surely  a 
worse  precedent  than  that  could  not  be 
established.  It  was  at  all  eveuts  a  pre- 
cedent which  he  implored  the  House,  as 
they  valued  their  character  in  the  country, 
not  to  sanction.  In  his  opinion,  nothing 
was  more  calculated  to  render  the  present 
case  one  of  frightful  enormity,  than  the 
opposition  which  the  Government  had 
offered  to  his  Motion  for  an  investigation. 
An  hon.  member  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  had 
committed  an  outrage  on  those  splendidly 
imaginative  faculties  with  which  bountiful 
nature  endowed  him,  in  attempting  to 
prove  an  identity  of  conduct  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Scipio  Africanus ;  but  he  put  it 
to  the  House  to  say  if  the  speech  of  that 
hon.  Member,  or  the  speeches  of  those 
who  took  a  similar  view  of  the  subject, 
with  his,  were  at  all  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  that  the  public  money  had 
not  been  showered  forth,  in  God  alone 
knew  how  many  places,  by  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  return  of 
their  immediate  partisans.  What  had 
been  the  conduct  of  an  unreformed  Par- 
liament upon  an  occasion  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  present?  An  accusation 
was  brought  against  Mr.  Windham  Quin, 
an  individual  whose  character  at  the  time 
the  accusation  was  preferred  stood  in  the 
public  estimation,  at  all  events  as  high 
as  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War;  and  although  he 
offered  a  defence  which  in  the  opinion  ok 
a  great  portion  of  the  House,  was  deemed 
satisfactory,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
having  been  moved  for,  it  was  granted, 
and  in  the  result  evidence  was  adduced 
which  brought  home  the  charge  to  that 
person,  and  in  the  end  was  the  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  his  political  career. 
And  even  the  Reform  Parliament — that 
Parliament  so  much  vaunted  ai  Ihe  palla* 
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dium  of  the  people's  liberty,  *-  that 
Parliament  to  which  the  people 
were  told  to  look  for  redress  and  support 
— was  the  Reformed  Parliament  he  asked, 
prepared  to  resist  an  inquiry  into  a  matter 
so  deeply  affecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  that  even  a  borough- 
mongeriog  Parliament  could  not,  had  it 
been  proposed  to  them,  refuse  it  ?  The 
affair  was  called  *'  a  butterfly/'  "  I'd  be  a 
butterfly  bom  in  a  Committee-room,"  he 
supposed,  and  was  melodiously  warbled 
fortn  with  every  possible  variation  by  the 
hon.  Member  the  inventor  of  the  Scipio 
Africanus  imagery  and  his  friends ;  but 
was  this,  he  asked,  the  way  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  ought  to 
be  treated  ?  Ought  such  a  question,  he 
submitted  to  the  House,  be  treated  with  a 
degree  almost,  if  not  altogether,  amount- 
ing to  indecorum?  The  Government 
sought  to  smother  the  subject  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  influence  they  possessed  in 
that  House;  but  he  could  assure  them 
the  time  was  passed  when  they  could 
expect  to  carry  everything  by  influence, 
unless  indeed  it  was  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Let  the  Government  not  out- 
rage that  opinion.  It  had  been  wiih  them  for 
some  time  past ;  let  them  take  care  how 
they  hazarded  it.  The  public  attention 
was  narrowly  directed  to  their  conduct, 
and  one  false  step — a  step  of  the  charac- 
ter they  were  about  to  take — might  sink 
them  irrevocably  in  the  abyss  of  unpopu- 
larity. It  had  been  asked  in  the  course 
of  the  then  discussion,  **  If  it  be  enough 
to  be  accused,  who  will  be  innocent?'.' 
But  might  not  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  with 
much  more  reason  ask,  "  If  it  be  enough 
to  deny,  who  will  be  guilty?"  Let  the 
Reform  Parliament,  he  again  said,  take 
care  how  they  refused  the  Inquiry. 
The  Reformed  people  expected  it;  let 
not  their  Representatives  disappoint  that 
expectation.  Great  indeed  was  his  sup- 
prise,  and  great  indeed,  he  doubted  not, 
would  be  the  surprise  of  the  country, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  foremost 
in  opposition  to  his  Motion  for  inquiry 
was  the  great  patriot  of  Reform,  the 
noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire. 
The  hon.  member  near  him  (Mr.  Charles 
Buller) — the  hon.  Member  whom  he  would 
henceforth  dub  with  the  title  of  '*  Scipio 
Africanus" — had  spoken  of  an  appeal  to 
the  gods,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  the 
appeal  had  been  promptly  responded  to. 
No  sooner  was  it  made  than  up  started 


the  noble  Loid,  the  god  of  Reform  idolatry, 
who,  parmuid  non  relictd^  threw  over  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  broad  shield  with 
which  his  former  TaliaDt  deeds  in  the  cause 
of  the  people  armed  bim.  He  besought 
the  Government  to  recollect  they  were 
opposed  by  two  parties  in  that  Honae—- 
firstly^  by  that  which  was  accused  of 
going  too  far;  and  secondly,  by  that 
which  was  said  not  to  go  far  enough. 
Let  it  not,  under  such  circumstances,  go 
foith  to  the  public  that  the  Motion  was 
supported  by  those  who  were  deemed 
inimical  to  public  liberty,  and  supported 
by  that  party  to  whom  they  looked  up  as 
their  friends.  Satisfied  at  all  CTcnts  be 
was  it  would  be  said  that  the  sole  motive 
which  could  actuate  the  Government  in 
resisting  the  Motion  was  a  fear  that  the 
result  would  prove  unfortunate;  and  if 
there  was  no  reason  for  entertaining  such 
a  fear, — and  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
he  believed  there  was  not, — he  earnestly 
and  solemnly  implored  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  colleagues  to  accede  to  his  Motton, 
and  grant  the  investigation  prayed  for. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment ; 
Ayes  114;  Noes  34;  Majority  80. 

Resolution    proposed    by    Mr.  Buller 
agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Baring,  A.  0*Coonell,  Morgan 

Baring,  F,  O'Connor,  Feargus 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Oswald,  R.  A. 

Dick,  Quintin  Richards,  J. 

Duffield,  T.  Roche,  W. 

Duncombe,  Hon.  W.  Roc,  James 

Egerton,  Tatton  Ronayne,  D. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B.  Rulhven,  Edw. 

Failhfull,  G.  Sanderson,  R. 

Gladstone,  T.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.  Waddy,  Cadwal 

Ilotham,  Lord  Wason,  R. 

Hughes,  W.  H.  Wilks,J. 

Hume,  Joa.  Wood,  Colonel 

Irton,  S.  Wynn,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of  W.  W. 

Nicoll,  Dr.  Young,  G.  F. 

O'Connell,  D.  p^nrn    off 

O'Connell!  J.  ^^'*^''   ''"• 

O^Connell,  Maurice        Bruce,  Lord  E. 


Prosecution  op  the  True  Son.] 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Bill  for  Suppressing  Disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, 

Mr.  Feargus  0* Connor  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  gi^n 
notice,  for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  be  would  be  graciously  pleased 
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U>  pardon  Mr.  Patrick  Grant  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  editors  of  the  True  &tH  news- 
paper, now  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison ;  he  said  he  was  desirous  most  earnest- 
ly of  pressing  upon  the  House  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  with  which  he  intended 
to  conclude,  for  clemency  and  mercy  were 
amongst  the  best  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  hon.  Member  then  proceed* 
ed  to  read  extracts  from  the  Standard,  the 
Albion,  the  Guardian  and  Public  Ledger, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Examiner,  the 
John  Bull,  the  Morning  Post,  The  Times, 
the  Manchester  Advertiser,  the  Dublin 
Freeman's  Journal,  Cobbett*s  Register, 
Sec.,  &c.,  censuring  the  severity  of  the 
proceedings  against  Messrs.*  Grant  and 
Bell,  observing,  that  however  opposed  in 
politics  these  several  publications  were  to 
the  True  Sun,  they  all  agreed  in  repro- 
bating the  conduct  of  the  Government 
towards  the  editors  of  that  paper.  They 
all  agreed  that  it  was  ill-timed,  oppres- 
sive^ and  totally  unjustifiable.  He  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  when  examined  before  the 
Committee  now  sitting  on  the  subject  of 
the  Law  of  Libel.  That  great  law  au- 
thority had  stated,  that  he  would  not 
punish  for  a  political  libel.  He  had  been 
present  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
when  the  Attorney- General  addressed 
that  Court  in  aggravation  of  punishment, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  speech,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  not  plead  for  punish- 
ment for  speeches  delivered  at  elections  or 
afler  dinners.  If  he  would  not  prosecute 
the  speakers,  why  prosecute  the  pub- 
lishers? If  one  man  might  innocently 
utter  such  language,  so  might  another. 
Why  make  a  distinction  between  Lord 
Milton  and  Mr.  Grant?  Lord  Milton 
and  Mr.  Brougham  might  be  permitted  to 
pass,  and  so  might  The  Times  newspaper, 
for  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  needed  its 
support,  but  he  did  not  fear  to  attack  the 
True  Sun.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  country  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
party  of  the  present  Ministers  were,  when 
out  of  power,  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  the  country 
!)ad  now  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  professions  were  acted  on.  It 
would  be  recollected  that  last  year  the 
House  of  Commons  rescinded  a  vote  to 
which  it  had  previously  come  respecting 
the  Malt-tax,  and  on  the  day  following 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Tru€  Sun 


advising  the  people  to  resist  the  payment 
of  taxes,  in  the  hope  that  the  imposition 
of  a  Property-tax,  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
taxes,  would  thereby  be  rendered  neces- 
sary. •  This  article  was  published,  be  it 
remembered,  at  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment ;  and  if  it  was  thought  deserving  of 
prosecution,  why  was  it  that  The  Times 
escaped  prosecution?    The  reason  was, 
because  that  paper   had  a  party  in  the 
House  ready  to  defend  it.    When  this 
prosecution  was  first  commenced,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  True  Sun  were  informed, 
that  if  they  apologized,  or  made  any  con- 
cession, the  judgment  of  the  court  would 
be  asked  for  merely  as  a  matter  of  form. 
This  they  very  properly  refused  to  do; 
and  they  were  punished  therefore,  not  for 
having  made  a  flagptious  publication,  but 
because  they  had  the  manliness  to  refrain 
from  doing  an  act  which  they  considered 
would  have  disgraced  them.    As  the  law 
of  libel  now  stood,  the  public  derived  no 
benefit  from  it ;   and  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  that,  in  the  case  to  which  he  was 
now  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House, 
it  had  been  perverted  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  Government.   He  regarded  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  towards  the 
True  Sun  as  most  impolitic ;   and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  stifle  public  opinion, 
he  would   recommend   them  to  depend 
upon  it  as  their  best  support.    The  pre- 
sent Ministers  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  several  votes  of  confidence  passed 
in  their  favour ;  but  if  they  continued  to 
prosecute  the  Press,  could  they  fancy  that 
those  votes  would  be  repeated,  or  if  re- 
peated, that  they  would  be  sincere  ?     He 
contended,  that  too  much  freedom  could 
not  be  allowed  to  the  public  Press  of  this 
country  ;  for,  taken  on  the  whole,  a  purer 
or  more  honourable  Press  did  not  exist  in 
the  world.     He  appealed,  then,    to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  mercy  and 
sense  of  justice.     He  appealed   to   his 
common  sense,  ft  surely  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  crush  this 
paper.     The   proprietors   were   men   of 
family  and  respectability :    one  of  them 
was  connected  with  two  Cabinet  Ministers. 
They  had  expended  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  the  paper,  which  was  conduct- 
ed with  great  talent  and  honesty ;  and  he 
really  thought,  that  as  the  law  was  satis- 
fied by  the  verdict  which  had  been  given 
against  them,  the  Government  could  not 
do  better  than  release  them  from  a  tedious 
imprisonmentt    The  bon»  Member  con< 
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eluded  by  making  the  Motion  above 
stated,  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Order  of 
the  Day. 

Mr.  tiume  seconded  the  Amendment, 
and  said,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  It  was,  that  in  die  prosecotion 
of  the  True  Stm,  his  Majesty  s  Ministers 
had  aoted  so  contrary  to  the  principles 
they  had  always  professed,  and  to  the  re- 
cently expressea  opmion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  openly  declared,  that 
he  disapproved  of  proiecations  for  offences 
like  that  of  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
True  Sun  had  been  accused.  He  there- 
fore asked  not  for  mercy,  but  for  justice, 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  that  news- 
paper ;  being  entirely  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  that  man  was 
oppressed  who  was  prosecuted  for  express  • 
ing  his  opinions  on  any  subject.  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  contended,  that  it  was  illegal  for 
one  person  to  advise  another  not  to  pay 
taxes,  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  always  un- 
derstood, that  occasions  might  arise  when 
resistance  to  Government  would  become  a 
virtue.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  principles  on  which  the  prosecution 
of  the  True  Sun  was  founded  were  acted 
on  to  their  full  extent,  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  all  discussion  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Government  would  be  stifled 
in  this  country. 

The  Aiiorneu  General  said,  as  he  had 
been  so  pointedly  alluded  to,  both  by  the 
hon.  mover  and  the  hon.  seconder  of  the 
Motion,  he  hoped  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  whilst  he  defended  himself  from 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him. 
It  might  be  enough  to  state,  that  this  ex» 
officio  information  was  filed  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  predecessor,  with  the  full  concur.' 
rencc  of  every  member  o^  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, including  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
From  the  mere  accident  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  being  indisposed  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  he  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion in  court,  with  which  otherwise  he 
should  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  call  a  witness  from  Sic  Stamp-office  to 
prove  that  Messrs.  Bell  and  Grant  had 
made  an  affidavit,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  True  Sun.  But  he  did 
not  by  that  observation  seek  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  responsibility  which  was 
sought  to  be  cast  upon  him.  He  was 
willing  to  acknowledge,  although  then  he 
held  only  the  office  of  Solicitor  General, 
that  be  e^itirely  concurred  in  that  prosecu- 


tkm,  and  tboacht  that  his  Majesty's  Go* 
vemment,  ana  the  law^fficers  of  the 
Cfown,  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  had  it  not  been  insii. 
tuted.  With  regard  to  the  present  Motion, 
he  believed,  that  it  was  the  first  instance  of 
an  attempt  being  raade«  under  such  cir 
cumstances,  to  interfere  with  thejpreroga- 
tive  of  the  Crown.  Hitherto,  if^a  harsh 
sentence  had  been  passed,  or  circumstances 
after  Uie  passinjg  of  a  just  sentence,  had 
occurred,  to  give  the  party  a  chum  to 
have  it  mitigated,  the  Crown  had  been 
applied  to  for  the  indulgence.  But  if  the 
Motion  were  to  be  carried,  the  House 
would  supersede  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  with  all  deference  for  the 
House,  he  must  say,  that  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  was  better  vested  in  the  Crown 
than  in  any  popular  assembly.  Let  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  be 
answerable  for  not  giving  proper  advice  as 
to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  but  let 
not  tlie  House  take  the  exercise  into  its  own 
hands.  There  was  another  objection  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Cork.  The  hon.  Member  had  not 
moved  to  have  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
laid  before  the  House,  and  he  called  ujjon 
the  House,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  prosecution  and  of  the  ofience 
for  which  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Ring's  Bench  was  passed,  to  address  the 
Crown  to  set  it  aside.  The  hon.  Member 
had  not,  in  fact,  told  the  House  what  the 
charge  and  the  sentence  were  in  the 
course  of  his  long  and  eloquent  speech. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  se« 
oonded  the  Motion,  evidently  had  not  even 
read  the  publication.  With  his  usual 
candour,  the  hon.  Member  assented  to  the 
truth  of  the  observation.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  it  was  for  abuse  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  It  was  not  for  any  abuse 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  instituted.  As  long  as  he  held  the 
situation  that  he  had  now  the  honour  to 
fill,  he  should  never  sanction  any  prosecu- 
tion for  mere  abuse  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, or  for  mere  vituperation  of  a  public 
man.  He  was  willing  tliat  there  should 
be  the  most  ample  discussion  of  all  political 
subjects — he  was  willing  that  every  opin- 
ion, that  every  sentiment  that  might  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  Government,  or 
any  member  of  the  Government,  should  be 
fairly  and  fully  expressed.  If  those  scnti. 
ments  or  opinions  were  true,  they  ought  to 
be  expressed,  and  to  be  acted  upon;  if  they 
were  false^  they  might  be  ssfdy  ^espisea« 
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He  disapproved  of  the  present  Law  of 
Libel ;  there  were  several  parts  of  it 
which  were  a  reproach  to  English  juris* 
prudence.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  libel  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  —  not  necessarily  to 
justify  the  Ubel,  but  to  go  to  the  Jury,  in 
order  that  they  might  judge  whether  the 
^publication  was  malicious  or  not.  There 
was  another  material  Amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Libel,  which  he  wished  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  At  present,  if  an  action 
were  brought  for  a  libel,  even  a  farthing 
-  damages  carried  costs,  and  the  defendant  was 
genenilly  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  both 
parties.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
most  scandalous  pettifogging  actions  were 
brought,  without  the  hope  of  obtaining  sub- 
stantial damages ;  but^mcrely  for  the  sake  of 
the  Attorney's  costs.  But  there  was  no 
Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Libel  which, 
in  his  humhle  judgment,  could  ever  render 
innocent  a  publication  such  as  was  the  suh- 
ject  of  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  True 
Sun,  Although  opinions  might  be  puh- 
lishcd  with  impunity^  the  laws  must  be 
respected ;  and  when  a  publication  openly 
incited  to  a  violation  of  the  duty  which 
every  citizen  owed  to  the  State,  and  to  a 
hreach  of  the  public  peace,  it  became  im- 
peratively necessary  that  the  authority  of 
the  laws  must  he  vindicated.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  think,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  punish- 
ment for  any  publication  whatever;  but 
that  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
publication,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  ushered  to  the  world.  Sup. 
pose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  should  publish 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  houses,  or  stacks,  or 
bams  of  certain  individuals  should  be  burnt, 
would  the  hon.  Memher  regard  that  as  the 
expression  of  an  innocent  opinion,  unworthy 
of  the  notice  of  the  law  ?  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member,  that  the  expression  of 
opinion  upon  political  topics  ought  to  be 
free ;  but  when  advice  was  given,  which,  if 
acted  on,  must  necessarily  1^  to  a  violation 
of  the  law — ^to  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace— to  insurrection — to  hloodshed^to 
treason — then  it  wasindispensably  necessary 
that  the  law  should  interpose ;  and  no  Go. 
vcmment,  whatever  the  form  of  it  might 
he,  could  possibly  be  sustained  whilst  such 
publications  were  allowed.  Although  he 
was  far  from  defending  the  Law  of  Libel 
as  it  at  present  stood,  he  must  nevertheless 
observe,  that  much  undeserved  obloquy 
had  heen  thrown  upon  it  by  the  absurd 

»tt«mpti  to  define  a  libel.  It  bad  been  seid, 


that  anything  was  a  Hbel  by  whidi  the  feel- 
ings of  another  might  be  hurt.  He  sponied 
such  a  definition*  It  was  like  Shylock 
being  allowed  his  pound  of  €esh,  hut 
''not  one  drop  of  biood."  It  would  be 
almost  impossiUe,  in  political  discussion,  to 
avoid  saying  something  h^  which  the  feel- 
ings of  others  might  be  hurt.  In  all  cases, 
the  intention  of  the  writer  ought  to  be  re 
garded  ;  the  necessary  tendency  of  what  he 
wrote  should  be  canvassed;  the  question 
should  be  put^''  Is  this  fair  discussion  ?*' — 
and  the  Jury  should  determine  whether  it  was 
for  the  general  good  that  the  puUication  com. 
plained  of  should  be  permitted  or  punished. 
What  was  it,  however,  for  which  the  prose« 
cution  in  the  present  case  was  instituted  ? 
It  was  not  for  abuse  of  the  Government  or 
of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,— for  if  such  things 
were  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution, 
prosecutions  must  be  instituted  every  day ; 
and  they  might  be  passed  over  without 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  State ;  but  while 
he  held  office^  he  would  not,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might  to  himself,  allow 
writings  which  incited  to  a  direct  violation 
of  the  law  to  pass  with  impunity.  He 
would  inform  the  House  what  the  nature 
of  this  publication  was.  The  first  part  of 
the  publication  of  which  he  complained 
declared,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
—  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons, 
too  —  ought  to  be  entirely  pulled  down, 
and  that  some  other  ruling  authority 
should  he  established  in  its  stead.  Speak, 
ing  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
writer  said: — 'It  stands  in  all  its  un- 
seemliness before  us,  right  in  our  path, 
shocking  us  with  its  disgusting  and  loath- 
some hrutality  of  aspect,  and  resolved  not 
to  crawl  an  inch  out  of  our  way.  We 
must  make  it.  It  must  move  forward. 
The  hideous  thing  cannot  be  suffered  to 
squat  where  it  does.  If  we  cannot  stir 
it,  we  must  leap  over  it  at  all  hai^ards. 
We  cannot  stand  looking  at  it  day  afler 
day;  the  sight  is  too  sickening — the  crea- 
ture is  too  venomous — ^its  attitude  is  too 
revoltingly  ugly.  Neither  can  we  descend 
the  precipice  which  we  have  scaled,  and 
sink  again  into  the  slough  of  despond. 
No,  we  must  go  on  at  any  rate,  or  be 
starved.  Well,  then,  we  have  tried  all 
ordinary  means.  We  have  soothed  and 
implored— we  must  employ  threats,  as 
we  have  done  before  with  success ;  and  if 
threats  operate  no  better  than  smiles  and 
fair  wordS;  we  must  put  these  same  threats 
intp  force.'     In  Another  peoe^  were 
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these  words :-—' Thoee  wbo  are  sufierinf 
'  under  wrongs  must  petition  Heaven,  ana 

*  not  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are 
'  past  man's  help/  In  another  passage  it 
was  said : — *  It  (the  House  of  Commons) 
'  has  decided/ that  the  amount  which  every 
'  man  is  caUed  upon  to  pay  to  Government, 
'  shall  not  he  regulated  according  to  his 
'  property.  What,  then,  remains  to  be 
'  done  ?  The  House  has  rescinded  its  own 
'  Resolution  of  Friday, — the  peoole  must 
'  rescind  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
'  Tuesday.  They  must  refuse  to  pay  what 
'  they  can  only  pay  at  the  expense  of  their 
'  common  ruin.'  He  contended,  that  such 
remarks  were  not  simply  an  expression  of 
an  opinion;  but  it  was  stating  broadly, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  so  con- 
ducted itself,  that  it  ought  to  be  super- 
seded, and  that  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
which  might  be  imposed  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. One  of  the  defendants,  in  fact,  did 
not  disguise  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  ar^ 
tide,  for  he  boldly  stated  on  his  trial,  that 
the  actual  state  of  the  country  was  worse 
than  any  anarchy  which  could  arise.  The 
article  in  which  it  was  thus  laid  down,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  super- 
seded, and  that  the  people  should  take  the 
Government  into  their  own  hands,  ap« 
peared  in  the  True  Sun  on  the  1st  of  May, 
183S ;  and  on  the  following  day,  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  same  paper,  pointing  out 
how  this  should  be  done.  The  editor  said, 
— *  We  select  the  following  from  the  nu- 

*  merous  letters  which  we  have  received 

*  upon  the  subject ;' — and  that  subject  was 
the  non-payment  of  taxes.  Then  came 
the  letter,  in  which  were  the  following  pass- 
ages:— 'As  defiance  has  been  offered  to 
'  the   wishes  of  the  people  by  the  non- 

*  representative  Parliament,  defiance  must 

*  be  the  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
'  Since    petitioning  is    evidently  useless, 

*  and  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
'  the  householders,  that  the  Assessed-taxes 
'  should  be  removed,  they  must  take  this 
'  branch  of  political  affairs  into  their  own 
'hands;  and,  with  a  view  to  that  end,  I 
'  prqxMe  that  associations  should  be  formed 
'  for  mutual  aid  and  advice,  for  the  resist- 
'  ance  of  these  odious  and  unpopular  taxes.' 
There  was  first  the  article  of  the  editor  him  - 
self,  in  which  he  said,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  superseded ;  and  then, 
on  the  following  day,  some  person,  who 
had  read  that  article,  wrote  the  letter 
which  he  had  just  quoted,  pointing  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  suggestion  of  the 
editor  might  bo  most  completely  and  most 


speedily  carried  into  effect.    Was  it  pos- 
sible, he    asked,   that    any  Government 
whatever  could  poeably  stand,  if  such  pub- 
lications as  these  were  su^red  to  pass 
without  notice  ?     Allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Libel  Com- 
mittee by  the  I^ord  Chancellor,  in  which  it 
was  said,  that  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  prosecutions 
of  this  kind.    Any  opinions  given  before 
that  Committee  could  not  be  quoted,  be- 
cause the  Committee  had  not  yet  made  its 
Report,  and  because  no  member  of  it  could 
divulge  the  evidence  taken  before  it  with, 
out  a  gross  breach  of  confidence.    The  evi- 
dence, it  was  true,  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee ;  but,  with  the  express  caution, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  divulged  to  any 
person  not  on   the   Committee.    If  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  giving  his  evidence 
before  that  Committee,  intimated  any  such 
opinion  as  that  attributed  to  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Cork,  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  entirely  dis. 
sented  from  it.     To  say,  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  prosecute  associations  for 
resisting  the  payment  of  taxes  when  they 
were  actually  formed,  but  that  we  ought 
not  to  prosecute  those  who  had  advised 
and  promoted  the  formation  of  them,  was 
to  lay  dowi^a  principle  in  which  he  could 
never  concur ;  for  he  held,  that  if   any 
act,  when  done,  was  criminal,  and  a  fit 
subject  for  prosecution  and  punishment, 
those    who    had  encouraged  and  incited 
others  to  the  commission  of  that  act  of 
criminality  were  themselves  amenable  to 
punishment,  and  fit  objects  of  prosecution. 
With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  institu. 
ting  this  prosecution,  if  the  House  con- 
sidered what  was  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  time,  it  might  judge  how  much 
publications  of  this  kind,  from  their  mis- 
chievous tendency,   required  to    be   sup- 
pressed.   Associations  were  forming  on  the 
advice  given— for  the  purpose  of  refusing 
to  pay  taxes.    Many  did  refuse  to  pay,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  rescue  the  goods 
seized  in  consequence  of  that  refusal.     It 
was  necessary  to  show  the  public,  by  in., 
stituting  this  prosecution,   that  the  law 
would  not  tolerate  such  proceedings.     In 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  the 
Government  had  been  taunted  with  not 
resorting  in  proper  time  to  the  remedies 
given  by  the  Common  Law,  for  preserving 
the  public  peace,  and  upholding  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.   Had  this  prosecution 
not  been  instituted-^-had  the  system  of 
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paffitve  resistance  Iseen  adopted  and  estab- 
lished in  England-— who  could  tell  whether 
the  melancholy  necessity  might  not  have 
arisen  of  proposing  a  suspension  of  the 
Constitution,  or  some  temporary  encroach- 
ment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Let 
him  now  ask,  had  there  been  the  smallest 
complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
prosecution  was  conducted  ?  Would  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Cork,  who, 
he  believed,  was  present  upon  the  oc- 
casion, say,  that  the  defendants  had  not  a 
fair  trial?  The  Jury  were  indifferently 
chosen,  and  showed  the  greatest  impar- 
tiality; no  improper  topic  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown^  and  to  the  charge  of  the  Judge  no 
exception  could  be  taken  by  any  one  who 
admitted  that  a  publication  migh  the  criminal. 
The  Counsel  for  the  defendants — nay,  the 
defendants  themselves  admitted,  that  the 
trial  was  fairly  conducted,  and  that  they 
could  not  complain  of  the  verdict  After 
trial  and  conviction,  it  was  of  course  neces- 
sary that  die  defendants  should  be  brought 
up  for  judgment.  If  they  had  made  any 
concession;  he  should  have  prayed  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  punishment,  or  even  for 
a  nominal  judgment.  He  had  no  personal 
feeling  whatever  on  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  defendants  were  respectable 
in  private  life;  but  if  the  public  safety 
required  that  the  prosecution  should  be 
instituted,  the  private  character  of  the 
individuals  could  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  sentence  of  three  months' 
imprisonment,  he  believed,  was  milder  than 
had  been  before  passed  on  any  similar 
occasion.  Even  when  they  came  up  to 
receive  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Bell  still  adhered  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  at  the  trial,  that  the  then  existing 
state  of  society  in  this  country  was  worse 
than  any  anarchy  that  could  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  any  publication  of  his.  It  had 
been  said,  that  he  spoke  in  aggravation  of 
the  sentence.  That  was  not  the  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  he  called  upon  the  Court  to 
inflict  the  mildest  punishment  that  it  should 
deem  consistent  with  the  extent  of  the 
ofibnce.  That  was  an  outline  of  the  whole 
matter.  How,  then,  were  the  Government 
or  the  law-officers  of  the  Government  to 
blame  ?  Reference  had  been  made  to  other 
articles  published  in  other  journals,  which 
it  was  £aid  were  fully  as  deserving  of  pro- 
secution. He  knew  of  no  such  articles. 
Reference  had  also  been  made  to  certain 
expressions  said  to  have  been  made  use  of 
with  respect  to  resistance  to  taxes  by  a 


noble  Lord  (now  a  Member  of  tbe  Upper 
House).  The  learned  Judge  who  tried  the 
defendants  very  properly  observed,  that 
these  expressions  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  prosecution,  and  when  these 
expressions  were  mentioned  in  this  House, 
his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  strongly  condemned  them« 
Reference  had  likewise  been  made  to 
certain  language  said  to  have  been  used 
by  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House  in 
addressing  his  constituents.  He  did  not 
see  how  evidence  of  the  use  of  such  expres- 
sions could  be  obtained  so  as  to  make  them 
subjects  of  prosecution,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  adopt  a  system  of  spies  and 
informers.  Besides,  he  thought  that  a 
very  great  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  a  Member  in  addressing  his  constituents. 
Allusion  had  also  been  made  to  words  said 
to  have  been  spoken  in  this  House.  Hon. 
Members  who  used  that  argument  ought 
to  know  that  words  spoken  in  this  House 
were  sacred.  When  published  by  others, 
they  might  in  strictness  be  prosecuted,  but, 
God  forbid,  that  he  for  one,  should  ever 
sanction  the  principle  of  prosecuting  parties 
for  publishing  bondjide  reports  either  of 
what  took  place  in  that  House,  or  at  public 
meetings,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  But» 
then,  ^e  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  feel- 
ing, as  he  apprehended,  that  he  had  no  real 
ground  of  accusation,  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  any  member  of  the  Grovemment, 
for  the  course  taken  upon  this  particular 
occasion,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  !  you  are  general 
persecutors  of  the  Press,— you  are  attempt- 
ing to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the  Press,-— 
you  will  not  allow  the  free  expression  of 
opinion."  He  denied  the  charge  in  the 
broadest  and  most  positive  terms.  There 
had  been  only  one  ex^afficio  information 
filed  since  Earl  Grey  came  into  office.  It 
was  well  known,  that  former  Governments 
were  not  so  sparing  of  this  power  of  the 
law ;  and  it  was  a  fact  that  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  filed  twenty  ex-officio  informations 
in  one  single  morning.  But  the  present 
was  the  only  ex-offido  information  which 
had  been  filed  within  the  last  three  years 
and  a-half.  It  was  submitted  to  a  jury, 
and  the  jury,  after  a  patient  and  most  im- 
partial investigation,  found  the  parties 
guilty.  Allusion  had  been  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  his  absence,  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath,  to  a  prosecution 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  blamed  the 
Government  for  having  instituted.  As  he 
was  not  present  upon  that  occasion,  and 
consequently  had  no  opportunity  of  de- 
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fending^  the  condact  of  tbe  Gtwerament, 
lie  trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to  aaj  one 
or  two  words  upon  that  subject  now.  The 
prosecution  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
referred*  was  instituted  against  an  indi- 
vidual for  having  distributed  a  handbill^ 
containing  the  grossest  abuse  of  his  present 
Majesty,— abuse  expressed  in  terms  the 
most  revolting,  and  which,  out  of  respect 
to  the  House,  he  would  not  venture  to 
repeat.  ["  Read  !  Read  !  "  "  So  1  No  I "] 
If  it  were  called  for,  to  gratify  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  he  would  read  the 
paper,  though  it  would  be  with  repug- 
nance. Itbegan,  "Poor  William Guelph."— 
["  No,  no  r  ]  He  certainly  thought,  that 
the  dignity  of  the  House  would  be  best  con- 
sulted,, if  he  abstained  from  reading  such  a 
foul  and  slanderous  libel  upon  the  Sove- 
reign, and  he  was  glad,  that  the  good  feel- 
ing of  so  many  hon.  Gentlemen  interposed 
to  prevent  him .  But,  passing  over  that  part 
of  the  hand.bill  which  referred  to  the 
King,  he  might  state  what  was  the  general 
character  of  the  rest.  It  began  by  assert- 
ing, that  every  man  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  making  the  laws  which  he  was 
required  to  obey— that  if  that  right  were 
denied  him,  he  was  absolved  from  all 
obligation  to  obey  tlie  law,  and  the  people 
weze  justified  in  taHng  the  ^vemment  into 
their  own  hands.  '*  If/'  said  the  hand*bill, 
"  this  right  be  denied  you,  stand  forward 
boldly,  manfully,  and  at  once ;  there  never 
was  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
simultaneous  movement  thin  the  present. 
If  you  wish  to  know  how  the  people  who 
arc  not  represented  are  to  obtain  represent- 
ation—here is  the  secret — represent  your- 
selves." The  hand^bill  then  went  on  to 
)inint  out  how  this  could  be  done,  which 
was,  by  electing  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent towns  and  boroughs  in  the  country ; 
and  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than 
for  the  real  to  turn  out  the  mock  dele, 
gates,  who  were,  in  fact,  only  waiting  for 
a  "  notice  to  quit"  He  understood  it 
was  argued,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
referred,  that  the  party  who  was  prose- 
cuted for  the  sale  of  these  hand-bills  was 
totally  ignorant  of  their  contents.  But  he 
could  prove,  that  the  defendant  had  a  large 
liag  full  of  them  at  Coven t  Garden,  and 
that  he  announced  his  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  by  C4illing,  "  Here,  for  a  penny, 
you  have  a  remedy  for  all  your  evils — a 
national  convention."  The  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  laughed  at  that ;  but  let  him 
remember  that  the  following  up  of  the  ad- 


vice givea  in  tUa  very  handUfaill  anfaae. 
quenUy  led  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  A 
meeting  was  held  some  time  after  in  Cal« 
thorpe-street  for  the  purpose  recomiaeiid- 
ed  by  this  hand-bill.  Many  of  the 
persons  attending  it  were  armed;  some 
of  the  police  were  stabbed  by  them,  and 
one  man  lost  his  life.  He  was  aware  that 
opinions  were  different  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  police  on  that  occasion ;  but  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House,  after  a  full  investiga. 
tion  of  all  the  facts,  acquitted  them  o£  any 
blame.  Whether  they  were  to  Uame  or 
not,  he  would  contend,  that  this  hand-bill 
was  one  which  any  Government  most 
proaecute,  or  submit  to  the  charge  of  being 
accessaries  to  all  the  mischief  it  might  occa- 
sion. For  his  own  part,  he  must  say, 
notwithstanding  the  obloquy  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  attempted 
to  cast  upon  him,  thai  he  should  again 
take  a  similar  course,  under  similar  cir« 
cumstanoes.  He  would,  on  all  occasions, 
do  his  duty.  Notwithstanding  what 
had  been  said,  and  what  had  been  done 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  felt 
pride  in  stating  the  fact,  that  since  the  oc- 
currence of  these  events,  a  large,  and  most 
respectable,  and  most  intelligent  body  of 
constituents— the  electors  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh — ^had  returned  him  to  Parlia. 
ment  as  their  representative.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  interfered  to  pre- 
vent his  election.  The  hon.  Member  sent 
a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Edinburgh,  ad. 
vising  them  by  no  means  to  return  Sir 
John  Campbell,  because  he  was  connected 
with  Ministers  who  had  broken  their 
pledges  by  refusing  an  extension  of  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot.  But  the  hon.  Member 
had  much  better  mind  his  own  affiiirs, 
and  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  others* 
If  blame  were  cast  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  former  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  for  interfering  in  the  return  of 
a  Member — if  this  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury— it  was  still 
less  becoming,  i^till  less  justifiable,  in  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  to  take  upon 
himself  to  nominate  candidates  to  represent 
different  places  throughout  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  gloried  in  the 
result,  that  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
country  had  approved  of  his  public  conduct, 
by  returning  him  as  one  of  its  Represent, 
atives  to  Parliament ;  and  he  was  not 
afraid  that,  by  continuing  to  ^discharge 
his  public  duty  as  he  had  hitherto  done, 
his  character  would  suffer  in  the  estimation 
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of  biB  eountrjrmen.  He  ghould  continue 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend  the 
just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
maintam  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people. 

E^r.  Hume  begged  leave  to  explain. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
alluded  to  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
election  there*  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ought,  in  candour,  to  have 
'mentioned  also  the  letter  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  wrote  in  his  behalf  to  the  electors 
of  Dudleyi  when  he  contested  that  borough 
some  time  since.  The  allusion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  private  party,  and  not  intended 
for  publication,  was  not  quite  fair.  The 
Edinburgh  letter  was  written  in  reply  to 
a  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  applied  to 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  election ; 
and  as  the  matter  had  been  mentioned^  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  ex. 
pressed  an  opinion,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  from  his  situation  in  connexion 
with  the  Government,  was  not  the  inde- 
pendent man  whom  he  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  to 
choose  as  their  Representative. 

The  Attometf  General :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber no  doubt  had  told  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  There  was  a  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  letter  to  Edinburgh  and 
the  letter  to  Dudley.  In  this,  which 
was  strictly  a  private  one,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  he  would  not  give  his  advice  un- 
less it  were  asked ;  but  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Edinburgh  was  read  from  the 
hustings,  and  placarded  over  the  whole 
town,  which  he  was  sure  would  not  have 
been  done  by  the  respectable  individual  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  if  he  had  not  had 
the  hon.  Member's  consent. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  produce  the 
letter  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  written 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  in  answer  to  one  from  that 
Gentleman,  it  would  not  bear  out  the  con- 
struction which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  put  upon  it.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  produce 
it,  be  (Mr.  Hume)  would. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not  rise  to  take 
any  part  in  the  dispute  between  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  Leaving  that,  he 
would  beg  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
question  now  before  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  defendants  in  the  case 
of  the  True  Sun  had,  from  the  nature  of 


the  charge  brought  against  them*  any 
claims  to  the  interference  of  that  Houee, 
but  he  agreed  that  there  were  some  grounds 
for  interference  on  their  behalf  in  the 
facts,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  South wark^  and  a  noble  Lord  now  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  had  used 
worse  language  than  that  imputed  to  the 
defendants,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
escape  with  impunity.  He  thought  it  too 
bad  that  the  two  individuals — one  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
other  a  noble  Lord  of  high  rank-^should 
have  received,  not  punishment,  but  honour 
and  emolument,  while  the  editor  of  the 
True  Sun,  who  occupied  a  comparatively 
humble  station  in  life,  should  be  punished 
for  an  offence  which  in  the  other  instances 
had  been  followed  by  reward.  The  editor 
of  the  True  Sun,  seeing  others  promoted 
after  having  used  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage, might  not  unnaturally  have  thought 
that  some  emolument  would  also  have 
followed  in  his  case.  When  he  saw  a 
noble  Lord  (the  member  for  Devonshire) 
receive  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Birming- 
ham Union,  which  Union  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  pronounced  little  short  of  trea- 
son, and  yet  found  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  acknowledged 
with  thanks  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
*'he  repeated,  when  he  saw  this,  and 
when  he  saw  a  noble  Lord  and  a  Master 
in  Chancery  escaping  with  impunity  for 
words  nearly  similar  to  those  charged 
against  the  editor  of  the  True  Sun^  he  did 
think  there  was  some  ground  for  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  the  latter  to  obtain  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown.  When  be  said 
this,  he  was  far  from  agreeing  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  cruel  to  punish  an  express- 
ion of  opinion,  however  honestly  meant. 
If  a  man  spoke  treason,  it  would  not  be 
said  that,  however  honest  he  was  in  his 
expression  of  bis  opinion,  he  ought  not  to 
be  punished  for  it.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  impressions  should  gain  ground  that 
a  man  was  not  answerable  for  opinions 
honestly  expressed  when  he  heard  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  clothed  in 
the  authority  of  his  previous  official  cha- 
racter, say  that  that  was  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life  in  which  the  punish- 
ment of  a  party  whom  he  had  convicted 
was  remitted,  for  that  os  long  as  a  writer 
only  gave  expression  to  his  sincere  and 
honest  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  no 
torturer  behind  to  punish  him  for  the 
imputed  offence.     He  would  ask,  when 
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ibr  C^rk*  At  the  same  lime,  be  did  not 
see  eay  ic«<od  why  ibe  True  iSWji,  the 
only  jouraal  wbicb  defended  the  rigbti  of 
the  uiirepresented»should  on  tbat  account  be 
^  biied  with  extraordinary  severity.  Rather 
than  come  to  a  diviiion,beho|)ed  that  the 
hoQ.  nember  for  Cork  would  hold  his  Mo- 
iiou  siupended  over  the  head  of  theGovern- 
ment.He  was  sure  that  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters must  feel  the  arguments  which  had  been 
addressed  to  them  on  this  subject,  and  that 
Ibey  must  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  showing  mercy  to  these  unfortunate 
individuals.  If  they  did  not  show  that 
mercy,  he  should,  on  a  future  occasion, 
most  certainly  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  of  the  bon,  member  for 
Cork. 

Mr.   O^Connell  said,  that  there   were 
many  parts  of  our  code  of  law  which  were 
disgraceful  to  the  country  ;  but  there  was 
none  so  outrageously  disgraceful,  none  so 
thoroughly  disgusting,  as  our  law  of  libel. 
According  to  that  law,  the  distinct  avowal 
of  the  most  undeniable  truth  for  an  honest 
purpose  was  criminal.    He  had  brought 
in  a  Dill  at  the  early  part  of  this  Session 
lo  remedy  many  of  the  faults  of  that  law; 
but  the  wet  blanket  of  a  committee  had 
been  thrown  over  that  Bill ;  it  had  been 
suffocated  bv  that  proceeding;  and  whe- 
ther it  would  ever  be  suffered  to  revive 
again  was  more  than  he  could  pretend  to 
prophesy.      The    Attorney-General    had 
treated  with  great  contempt  the  doctrine, 
tbot  anything  which  was  calculated  to 
offend  the  feelings  of  another  was  a  libel ; 
but  by  whom  had  that  doctrine  been  held 
and  maintained  f     Uy  no  less  an  author- 
ity ihnn  Lord  KUenborough,  who  had  kid 
it  down  veiy  distinctly  in   the  case  of 
''  The  King  v.  Cobbett/*  This  it  wus,  that 
Itad  randsred  it  libellous  to  call   Lord 
liardwioke    **  a    ('nmbridgeihiro  sheep- 
liiedur/'    thouBh  he  unqiiostionably  did 
i'eed  shcrp  In  Cambridgeshire,  and  to  call 
J«oid  Uttdondiilo    **a  stout-built  speciol 

I>leAilnr/*  though  every  body  knew  that 
te  liitd  heon  a  special  tdcndcr,  and  was  at 
the  time  uf  the  puhlicntiun  vtoul-built. 
llti  tuluiitted,  that,  as  far  as  KtiHlaud  was 
«'oii(tini(}d,  thtt  proBDht  Govortunent  had 
hpt^W  rnittioui  In  meddling  with  librls, 
Indt^od,  libtjUofnn  atrmiiousnnture putted 
(ivory  duy  with  Impunity,  owinic  to  the 
fi'DJhiir  Ihnt  nnthhiu;  wui  lu  diH^uMin^'  »» 
luin(i(|(ll(>  with  thorn,  lit  rrfVirmHitotht* 
uhatiivittlniis  which  had  hrnn.tnade  n^Mm 
th«  lutproprioty  of  alluding  to  the  evi 


dence  taken  before  the  committee  oo  the 
Law  of  Libel,  he  contended,  that  ai  the 
committee  was  not  a  secret  bat  an  opes 
committee,  at  which  everv  Member  had  a 
right  to  be  present,  and  which  all  the  pub- 
lic might  have  attended,  bad  the  room 
been    sufficiently   targe    to    comprehend 
such  numbers,  it  was  perfectlv  competent 
for  any  Member  to  quote  the  evidence 
which   hud   been  given   before  it.     The 
caution  on  the  back  of  the  printed  evi- 
dence, to  which   the  hon.  and   learned 
Gentleman   had  ulluded,    merely  stated 
that  the  minutes  were  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  were  not  to  be  com- 
municated further ;  but  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  any  Member's  availing  himself 
at  any  time  of  bis  recollection  of  what  that 
evidence  was.   It  was  not  true,  that  the  At- 
torney-General  was  in  the  chair  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  examined.     It  was 
the  Solicitor-General  who  was  in  the  chair; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  Chancellor 
did,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, condemn 
all   these  public  prosecutions  for  libel; 
and  what  was  more,  he  condemned  them 
in  such  general  terms,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  felt  very  uneasy  about  his  prose- 
cution of  the  True  Sum.    That  proaecn- 
tion  was  certainly  condemned  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
so  strongly  did  the  Attorney -General  feel 
it,  that  the  I^rd  Chancellor  was  immedi- 


ately asked,  "Do  you  condemn  the  proae- 
culion  of  the    True  SunT    "Oh,  no," 
said  the  learned  Lord,  "  that  was  a  very 
good  prosecution,'*  and  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral got  off  under  shelter  of  the   lx»rd 
Chancellor,  iust    like  a    rat    under   the 
corner  of  a  cloak.     The  only  thing  which 
palliated  that  prosecution  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  contained  in  the  libel.     Now,  upon 
that  libel  two  questions  arose.     The  first 
was,  whether  it  was  wise  to  prosecute  at 
all :   and  to  show  that  it  was  wise,  the 
Attorney-General,  with  that  tact  which 
had  raised  him  to  his  present  high  station 
in  his  profession,  had  thrown  in  the  actual 
resistance  which  he  said  had  been  made 
in  consequence  of  it  to  the  payment  of  the 
Assei^sed  Taxes.      Now,   that   resistance 
took  place  six  weeks  before  this  article  vraa 
written,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  con- 
seiuience  from  it. 

The  Aiiorme^  Gtmeral  said,  that  it  was 
writti>n  before  the  resistance  was  made, 
and  i\'fi'm.Hl  to  dates,  to  prove  his  aa- 
'ettiou. 
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Mr.  O^Conneil  said,  that  he  wished 
he  had  a  jury  to  try  that  point  with 
the  hen.  and  learned  Qentleman ;  but  let 
that  pass  for  the  present,  and  let  the 
House  consider  what  that  resistance  was. 
Some  old  women  rescued  from  a  broker 
certain  property  that  had  been  seized  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  police  were  called 
in,  and  all  the  property  was  recovered. 
It  was  not  that  poor  resistance  which  had 
terriBed  the  Government  into  the  repeal 
of  part  of  the  assessed  taxes,  any  more 
than  the  remonstrances  of  the  farmer  had 
terrified  it  into  giving  that  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest  which  was  so  ranch 
wanted.  It  had  been  said,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  censured  Sir 
Thomas  Denman  in  private,  for  the 
opinion  which  he  had  given  in  public  in 
that  House,  on  the  justification  which  a 
libel  received  from  the  honesty  of  inten- 
tion of  the  author.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe,  that  such  had  been 
the  case :  but  even  if  it  had,  the 
censure  must  have  been  light,  and  must 
have  soon  blown  over,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had,  now  placed  him  on  the 
bench  as  the  head  of  the  common 
law.  He  did  not  think  that,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  either  bis  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Cork,  who  was  so  zealous  an 
advocate,  or  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who 
was  so  good  an  officer,  had  shown  much 
adroitness  as  tacticians.  They  had  ac- 
cused men  of  high  station,  of  recommend- 
ing similar  resistance  to  that  recommended 
by  the  True  Sun^  and  had  blamed  the 
Government  for  patronising  parties  who 
had  given  such  recommendation.  Now, 
such  accusations  almost  prevented  the 
Government  from  acceding  to  the  propo- 
sition for  mercy;  for  it  might  be  con- 
ceived, that  in  acceding  to  it,  they  were 
tacitly  condemning  themselves.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  this  occasion  was  a  good  party  tactic, 
but  it  was  a  bad  expedient  for  obtaining 
mercy.  It  was  a  good  smouch  at  the  Go* 
vernment,  but  poor  Bell  and  Grant  would 
not  be  a  whit  the  better  for  it.  He  trust- 
ed, however,  that  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site, yielding  to  the  well-known  generosity 
of  his  disposition,  would  overlook  these 
party  tactics,  and  would  say,  "  There  is 
no  resistance  now,  and  there  can  be  no 
resistance  in  future,  to  the  payment  of 
these  taxes.  These  poor  men  are  count- 
ing their  continuance  in  prison,  not  by 
days,  but  by  hours  ;   they  are  struggling 


for  existence, — they  have  families  to  sup- 
port, — their  offence  has  ceased,  and  there- 
fore their  punishment  shall  cease  also.^ 
He  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
whether  there  was  not  an  entire  cessation 
of  their  offence  at  present,  and  would  it 
not,  therefore,  produce  a  more  powerful 
impression  in  favour  of  Ministers-  on  the 
public  mind  to  remit  the  sentence  award- 
ed to  these  offenders,  than  to  force  them 
to  endure  it  in  all  its  original  severity  ? 
He  suggested  to  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Cork,  the  propriety  of  not  pressing 
this  Motion  to  a  division,  lest  there  should 
appear  an  awkward  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  Government  in  promoting  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  South wark 
to  a  high  judicial  situation,  and  its  con- 
duct in  sending  Messrs.  Bell  and  Grant 
to  prison  for  recommending  exactly  the 
same  advice  to  the  people.  He  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  to  withdraw  this 
proposition  for  the  present,  placing  confi- 
dence in  the  Government-^ that  as  they 
knew  that  the  suffering  of  the  offenders 
must  continue,  although  the  offence  had 
ceased  to  exist,  they  would  rem.it  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  which  these  parties  had  to 
suffer.  This  was  the  last  and  only  prose- 
cution for  libel  in  England  during  this  Ad- 
ministration. Oh,  that  such  were  the  case 
in  his  unfortunate  country !  But  he  would 
check  his  feelings :  this  motion  was  for 
mercy,  and  he  would  not  introduce  any 
topic  that  was  likely  to  embitter  the  dis- 
cussion, or  to  irritate  a  single  individual. 

Mr.  Feargus  O^ Connor  said,  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  forestalling  confi- 
dence, especially  when  that  confidence 
was  to  be  placed  in  Ministers.  If  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  him  any  promise— 
["  No,  no,"  "  Withdraw  the  Motion:'] 
He  could  not  do  that.  In  justice  to  the 
interests  of  the  parties  connected  with  the 
True  Sun,  he  could  not  consent  to  with- 
draw this  Motion.  With  respect  to  the 
libel,  against  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  had 
expressed  himself  so  strongly,  he  had  only 
to  say,  that  it  had  been  as  strongly  de- 
nounced by  the  True  Sun  as  by  any  other 
of  the  public  journals. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion: 
Ayes  46;  Noes  108— Majority  62. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Attw6od,T.  Blake,  M.- 
Barry, 0.  S.  Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Bish,  T.  Brotherlon,  J. 
Bulwer,  H.  L.  Chandos,  Marq.  of 
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Dathwood,  G.  U» 
Evans,  Colonel 
Faithrull,  6. 
Forester,  Hon.  G. 
Gaskell,  O. 
G rattan,  H. 
Grey,  Hon.  C. 
GroDow,  Captain 
Grote,  G. 
Hutt,  W. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Lyncn,  A.  H. 
Manners,  Lord  R. 
MuUins,  F.W. 
O'CoDnell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
Q'Connell,  John 
0*Connell,  Maurice 
0*Conoor,  Don 
0*Dwyer,  A.  C. 


Palmer,  General    • 
Roche,  W, 
Roe,  J. 

Ruth?en,E.  8. 
Rulhven,  E. 
Sheil,  R.  1. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Tennyson,  Rt.  Hn.  C. 
Torrens,  Col. 
Tullamore,  Lord 
Vigors,  N. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Waddy,  C. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,H. 
Wood,  Alderman 

TELLEBS. 

Hume,  J. 
O'Connor,  Feargus 


SuppHESsioN  OF  Disturbances — 
(Ireland.)]  The  House  went  into  Com- 
Buttee  on  the  Suppression  of  Disturb- 
ances (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  0*C(mnell  proposed  the  omission 
of  such  portions  of  the  28th  and  31st 
clauses  as,  in  point  of  fact,  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill  all  over  Ireland ;  for 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  was,  that  any 
person  who  happened  to  be  arrested  could 
be  kept  in  gaol  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
though  the  offence  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused should  be  bailable.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  justify 
this,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no. objection  to  expunge  those 
two  clauses  from  the  act.  He  should 
bring  up  the  following  clause : — *'  Be  it 
enacted,  that  all  such  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  make  it  a  good  and  sufficient  re- 
turn to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the 
party  in  question  is  detained  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  conferred  under  the  Disturb- 
ances Suppression  (Ireland)  Bill,  are 
hereby  repealed." 

The  Clause  was  read  a  ffrst  time,  and, 
on  the  question,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  if  the 
provisions  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  objected  were  omitted  under 
the  clause  now  brought  up,  the  effect 
would  be  not  to  mitigate,  but  aggravate, 
the  severity  of  the  Act.  The  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  expunge  a  provision  which 
prevented  any  person  from  being  kept  in 
prison  for  a  longer  period  than  Xhree 
months  without  trial,  and  the  result  would 
be,  that  prisoners  might  be  detained  six  or 
nine  months  waiting  for  the  assizes.    The 


power  of  keeping  parties  in  custody  for 
three  months  without  bail  was  more  ne- 
cessary since  the  omission  of  the  courts* 
martial  clauses.  It  was  wrong  to  call 
this  a  general  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  because  the  provision  ap« 
plied  only  to  disturbed  districts. 

Mr.  0*ConneH  said,  that  he  meant  his 
clause  to  apply  only  to  bailable  offences. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  House  should  consent  to  discuss 
a  Bill  of  such  importance  without  having 
a  copy  of  it  before  them.  He  defied  any 
one  to  follow  or  understand  the  discussion 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  House 
ought  not  to  renew  a  Bill  of  which  so 
much  was  altered  and  repealed,  without 
having  the  measure  distinctly  before  them 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  be  enacted.  What  objection  could 
there  be  to  placing  the  Bill  on  the  Table 
in  such  a  form  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
Members,  to  the  Magistrates  who  were  to 
administer  it,  and  to  the  people  who  were 
to  obey  it  ?  It  was  a  mockery  of  legisla- 
tion to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they 
were  bound  to  obey  the  law,  and  then 
refer  them  for  its  provisions  to  the  statute 
of  1833  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards to  this  Bill,  telling  them  to  pick 
out  the  meaning  of  both,  and  conjecture 
the  object  and  intent  of  the  Legislature 
as  well  as  they  could  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  statutes.  Tlie  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly enamoured  with  a  short  bill; 
but  there  was  no  advantage  in  brevity  that 
could  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
clearness  and  perspicuity. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
House  was  in  precisely  the  same  situation 
DOW  as  on  former  occasions,  when  it  had 
been  proposed  to  continue  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, repealing  certain  clauses.  The 
statutes  which  were  known  so  generally, 
and  so  creditably  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
under  the  title  of  "  Peel's  Acts,"  repeal- 
ed some  statutes  entirely,  and  repealed 
others  partially,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  latter  in  force;  but  this  was  never 
considered  any  objection  to  them  on  the 
score  of  want  of  perspicuity.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  hon.  Members  could  not  well 
understand  the  discussion,  if  they  had  not 
the  original  Bill  before  them ;  but  every 
Member  had  been  furnished  with  a  copy, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  said,  that  if  the 
debate  of  the  former  night  were  compared 
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to  the  Bill  which  was  not  before  them,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  that  de- 
bate was  thrown  away,  as  no  one  last  night 
thought,  that  the  only  tribunal  persons 
oppressed  could  appeal  to  was  a  military 
one.  He  hoped  that  the  whole  Bill  would 
be  printed  and  submitted  to  the  House, 
80  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
might  know  what  the  proposed  measure 
was  to  be.  The  Bill  had  been  so  much 
altered  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  new  iaw. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  objected  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Clause,  since  by  it  in- 
nocent persons  might  be  taken  up,  and,  as 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  put  in  bail, 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  would 
be  kept  in  prison  until  the  time  of  their 
trials. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  began  to  address 
himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  police  to- 
wards his  tenantry  at  Monaghan,  when 

Mr.  0*Cofmell  rose  to  order,  and  put  it 
to  his  hon.  friend  whether  there  was  not 
enough  in  the  question  itself  to  occupy 
the  House,  without  introducing  extrinsic 
matter. 

Mr.  Grattan  would  go  into  the  case 
on  the  Report. 

Mr.  Lynch  contended,  that  under  the 
circumstances,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  would  be  unpre- 
cedented. It  was  uncalled  for,  and  un- 
necessary. He,  last  year,  called  upon 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  state  a  single 
reason  to  justify  the  suspension  of  this 
sacred  right  of  the  people.  No  answer 
was  then  given  to  him.  He  now  repeated 
the  same  question,  and  he  did  expect  some 
cause  to  be  assigned  before  the  House 
would  consent  to  this  direct  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  this  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  It  was  con- 
tended last  year,  that  there  was  political 
agitation  in  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be 
put  down,  and  to  justify  that  assertion,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  referred  to  the  meet- 
ings then  held  in  Ireland,  and  the  political 
associations  then  existing  in  that  country. 
It  was  stated,  that  there  was  predial  agi- 
tation in  Ireland  which  ought  be  repressed. 
But  to  justify  this  suspension,  there  was 
not  even  an  attempt  made  in  the  way  of 
argument  or  reason.  He  opposed  the 
clause  last  year,  and  he  would  now  oppose 
it.  If  they  referred  to  history,  they  would 
not  find  any  analogy  between  the  present 
and  fitly  other  case  in  which  the  Habeas 
Corpus  kQ{  was  suspended  in  t^iis  coun« 


try.  The  first  suspension  took  place  in 
1689.  Ireland  was  then  in  a  state  of 
actual  war.  War  was  likewise  declared 
agamst  France,  in  consequence  of  her  as- 
sistance to  the  deposed  King;  and  in 
Scotland,  persons  were  apprehended  ac- 
tually assisting  to  aid  his  pretensions. 
Again,  in  1699,  besides  the  great  activity 
of  the  exiled  monarch  to  recover  the  throne 
he  had  lost,  there  were  very  great  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  nation, 
who  were  still  desirous  of  bringing  back 
the  dethroned  monarch.  In  1715,  this 
country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  France,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  Throne  for  the  Pretender,  and  at  that 
time,  a  state  of  actual  rebellion  existed  at 
home.  In  1722,  a  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered against  the  life  of  the  King,  and 
plots  and  deep*laid  schemes  on  behalf  of 
the  Pretender.  In  1744,  besides  internal 
rebellion,  there  was  a  threatened  invasion 
from  France ;  and  in  1746,  when  a  sus- 
pension took  place,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  actual  rebellion  existing.  In  1794, 
dangerous  communications  were  held  with 
France,  and  we  were  then  at  war  with 
that  country.  Another  suspension  took 
place  in  1798,  upon  the  ground  that  revo- 
lutionary France,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
success,  was  exerting  all  her  powers  against 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  there  existed  dis- 
turbances in  both  countries.  The  next 
suspension  was  in  1801,  at  which  period 
we  were  not  only  at  war  with  France,  but 
threatened  by  invasion,  and  the  greatest 
possible  distress  existed,  of  which  the  dis- 
affected took  advantage,  and  buoyed  up 
by  the  hopes  of  foreign  aid,  were,  by  a 
sudden  explosion,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  designs. 
In  1803,  there  was  a  suspension,  but  under 
what  circumstances?  War  and  threat- 
ened invasion,  and  an  actual  insurrection 
in  Ireland.  What  was  the  inference  from 
those  several  instances  to  which  he  had 
adverted.  Was  it  not,  that  recourse  was 
never  had  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  but  when  there  was  either  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  a  rebellion  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  or  a  threatened  invasion 
or  a  competition  for  the  Throne.  He  said 
they  had  a  legi:)lative  declaration  in  effect, 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland 
should  not  be  suspended  except  in  cases 
of  invasion  or  urtual  rebellion.  He  appeal* 
ed  to  the  Act  of  the  2 1st  and  22nd  George 
3rd|  chap.  1 1 ,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
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Ireland)  and  whereby  power  was  given  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  Act  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion  or 
invasion.     This,  he  said,  was  most  im- 
portant, not  only  as  a  legislative  declara- 
tion that,  in  these  instances  only,  a  suspen- 
sion should  take  placei  but  this  being  a 
law  now  in  force,  the  House  must  infer 
there  was  no  actual  rebellion,  otherwise 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  have  put 
the  law  in  force,  and  have  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  without  any  applica- 
tion to  Parliament.     He  (Mr.  Lynch)  con- 
tended, that  not  one  of  the  cases  which 
could  be  brought  forward  was  a  case  ana- 
logous to  the  present.     Let  it  not  be  said, 
indeed  it  was  not  said,  that  there  was  dis- 
affection to  his  Majesty's  person  or  Go- 
vernment.    There  was,  however,  another 
instance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  this  country,  and  which  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  overlook.     He  al- 
luded to  1817.     He  admitted  we  were  not 
then  at  war — no  threatened  invasion — no 
Pretender;  but  there  was  a  pretext,  or  at 
least  an  attempt  to  prove,   that  a  most 
traitorous  conspiracy  existed  for  overturn- 
"^fify  by  means  of  a  general  insurrection, 
the  government  and  the  laws,  which  was 
not  confined  to  the  metropolis  alone,  but 
extended  to  all  the   manufacturing  and 
populous  towns.     There  were  also  threats 
of  firing  towns  and  assailing  the  soldiery. 
He  asked,  would  any  Member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government   pretend,  that  there 
was  any  analogy  between  that  case  and 
the  present?     He  asked  was  there  any 
evidence  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  exist- 
ing in  Ireland,  or  of  any  disaffection  to  his 
Majesty's  Government f    Could  not  every 
outrage  stated  be  traced  to  the  opposition 
given  to  tithes,  to  the  dispossession  of  te- 
nantry, the  competition  for  land,  and  the 
starvation  and  poverty  of  the  people.     If 
there  were  any  affinity  between  the  two 
cases,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
cite  the  authority  of  what  took  place  in 
1817.     The  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  on  that  occasion  said, 
that  confidence  was   no  argument  when 
the  question    was   the   safeguard  of  the 
Constitution,    The  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
that  the  suspension  only  proved,  that  the 
Constitution    was  of    no    use,    and    the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  were  of  no  value. 
In  the  year  1819,  the  most  inflammatory 
publications    were    circulated  —  military 
training«-^nQ  warraoii  capable  of  being 


executed — the  orders  of  the  Magistrates 
disregarded— the  Government  threatened 
with  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
landlords  with  a  cessation  of  rents.  Was 
suspension  then  resorted  to  ?  No,  Sup*- 
posing  everything  stated  in  that  House, 
and  every  thmg  stated  in  the  other  House, 
did  not  rest  on  mere  allegation,  but  was 
actually  proved,  where  was  the  distinction 
between  the  year  1819,  and  the  year  1834 
in  Ireland  ?  Were  not  the  disturbances 
in  1819  in  England  much  more  alarming 
than  those  in  Ireland  of  1834?  Did  not 
they  border  much  more  closely  on  dis* 
affection  and  rebellion  ?  What  were  the 
measures  then  adopted  in  England  ?  Was 
there  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act?  No.  Then  why  should  the  Con« 
stitution  be  violated  in  Ireland,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  suspended  ?  The  At- 
torney General  insinuated,  that  the  cause 
for  this  suspension  was  the  intimidation 
of  witnesses  and  Juries.  He  (Mr.  Lynch) 
denied,  that  any  such  intimidation  ex- 
isted ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  several  con- 
victions at  the  difierent  Assizes  in  Ireland, 
He  appealed  to  the  several  charges  of  the 
Judges  made  at  those  Assises,  and  he 
asked  was  not  the  withdrawal  of  the  Court- 
martial  clauses  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  Government  that  no  such  intimidation 
existed.  On  these  grounds  he  would  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dublin,  and  again  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Sheil  called  upon  the  Government 
to  bring  forward  the  Bill  with  the  clauses 
in  it,  so  that  the  House  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  its  provisions  in 
detail,  and  not  be  called  upon  to  enact 
them  in  the  mass,  as  was  proposed.  He 
contended,  that  it  was  agamst  the  law  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  beyond 
the  time  at  which  parties  had  a  right  to 
claim  their  trial  before  the  Judges.  He 
gave  notice  that  he  should  move  on  the 
report,  that  the  Government  be  called  on 
to  re-enact  the  Coercion  Bill  clause  by 
clause. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  clause — Ayes  36 ;  Noes  72  :  Ma« 
jority  37. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to* 

List  of  the  k\iL^, 

Altwood,  T.  Gillon,  W.  D. 

Barry,  G.  S.  Giattan,  H. 

Beauclerk,  Major  Gro!e,  G. 

Blake,  M.  J.  Oronow,  Captain 

Callaghani  D«  Kennedj^i  J« 
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Lynch f  A:  H. 
Mullins,  W.  F. 
Nagle,  SirR. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connor,  Don. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'ConnelU  Maurice 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
0*Connel1,John 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Pease,  J. 
Perrin,  Serjeant 


Potter,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roe,  J. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waddy,  C. 
Wallace,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  IJ. 
Williams,  Colonel 


Mr.  O'Connell  moved  the  insertion  of 
a  clause,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  former 
Bill  as  related  to  the  offence  of  making 
signals  by  fires  or  otherwise* 

The  Clause  having  been  brought  up 
and  read  a  first  time— ou  the  Motion,  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Littleton  opposed  the  insertion  of 
the  clause,  as  it  was  calculated  to  defeat 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  thereby  make  it  inefficient. 

The  Attorney  General  remarked,  that 
no  hardship  to  innocent  parties  could  en- 
sue from  the  re-enactment  of  the  original 
clause,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
a  Jury  that  fires  were  lighted  and  other 
signals  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
signals  of  an  illegal  Act  before  any  con- 
viction could  take  place. 

Mr.  Henry  Chrattan  remarked  that 
parties  who  joined  in  the  customary  cele- 
bration of  St.  John's  Eve,  and  other  anni- 
versaries, might  be  liable  to  punishment 
under  the  original  clause,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Clause — 
Ayes  27  ;  Noes  72:  Majority  45. 

The  House  resumed.  The  report  to  be 
received. 

South  Australia  Colonization.] 
Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  South  Australia  Coloniza- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  Young  objected  to  proceeding  with 
this  Bill  at  80  late  an  hour  (2  o'clock). 
He  should  move,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  introduce  a 
better  principle  of  colonization  into  our 
system,  which,  if  successful,  as  he  hoped 
it  would  prove,  must  be  of  great  benefit  to 
our  colonial  possessions,  as  well  as  to 
England  and  Ireland.  The  present  Bill 
would  greatly  aepe  Aunralia^  as  it  would 


encourage  the  emigration  there  of  able- 
bodied  labourers. 

Mr.  F.  0* Connor  should  oppose  the  Bill 
on  the  hon.  Member's  own  showing,  for 
there  was  a  want  of  able-bodied  labourers 
in  Ireland  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  he  very  seldom  dif- 
fered  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  O'Connor), 
but  it  really  appeared  to  him  very  much 
like  a  paradox  when  he  heard  him  objecting 
to  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  super- 
abundant population.  In  bis  own  parish 
there  were  upwards  of  200  persons  every 
week  who  said,  **  Give  us  food,  or  give  us 
work,"  while  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
give  them  food,  and  impossible  to  give 
them  work.  As  the  plan  had  received  the 
disinterested  sanction  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  he  thought  it  deserved  con- 
sideration as  a  question  of  philanthropy 
and  of  national  usefulness. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  felt  himself  called 
on  to  state,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  in  the  sanction  which  Ministers 
had  afforded  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  they  had  not  g^ven  it  any  undue  en- 
couragement. Not  only  had  the  authors 
of  the  measure  made  out  a  strong  przmi 
facie  case  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
but  they  had  also  given  such  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  the  coloni- 
zation was  to  be  conducted  as  induced 
him  to  hope  that  the  plan  would  have  a 
successful  issue.  A  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility had  rested  on  him  personally  in 
steering  the  middle  course,  between  re- 
fusing encouragement  and  giving  too  de- 
cided a  sanction  to  the  measure,  and  he 
had  suggested  some  alterations  in  the  Bill 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  secure  its 
efficiency.  There  was  one  to  which  he 
particularly  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  that  of  the  framers  of  the 
Bill,  as  some  alteration  in  it  would  be  re- 
quired ;  namely,  that  some  engagements 
should  be  entered  into,  and  some  sums  be 
deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
State  against  any  charges  for  Government 
appearing  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates. 
In  order  to  effect  this  object,  he  had  sug- 
gested, that  there  should  be  covenants, 
and  a  certain  sum  put  down  as  a  guarantee; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  20,000/.  should 
be  placed  by  the  authors  of  the  project  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasury.  A  slight  al- 
teration was,  however,  required  to  make 
thit  fom  available  for  the  purpos^i  of 
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Government,  as  under  the  Bill,  as  it  stood 
at  present,  the  sum  could  not  be  touched. 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  allow  the 
second  reading,  and  that  an  early  day 
might  be  appointed  for  the  Commiitee, 
that  the  Bill  might  pass  into  a  law  this 
Session. 

Vir.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  that  the  House  should 
jump  to  a  conclusion  in  an  hour  on  a  sub- 
ject which  had  occupied  the  framers  of 
the  measure  nine  or  ten  months^  before  it 
was  brought  to  any  thing  like  maturity. 
Now,  what  did  the  preamble  of  the  Bill 
contain  ?  It  declared  it  was  intended  to 
occupy  waste  and  unoccupied  lands.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  (Colonel  Torrens) 
might  laugh ;  but  if  report  said  true,  in- 
stead of  laughing,  he  ought  to  explain,  for 
no  one  was  more  interested  in  the  expla- 
nation. He  repeated,  waste  and  unoccu- 
pied land,  which  were  supposed  to  be  fit 
for  colonization.  Which  were  supposed! 
And  was  the  House  to  desire  the  labouring 
population  to  expatriate  themselves  on 
such  grounds  as  these  ?  That  House 
ought  to  be  a  conservative  body,  and  not 
to  sanction  any  such  plan,  without  being 
fully  convinced  of  its  succeeding.  On 
these  grounds,  although  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  move,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months,  yet,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  due  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  he  should  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  week. 

Colonel  Torrens  declared  himself  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford  could  object  to  the  colonization 
of  unoccupied  lands.  Would  he  have  oc- 
cupied lands  colonized  ? 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  was  anxious  to 
state  briefly  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Oxford.  At  the  hour  in  the  morning 
at  which  the  House  had  arrived,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  proper  degree  of  dis- 
cussion could  be  given  to  a  scheme  of 
colonization  which  diflPered  from  all  former 
schemes.  He  understood  the  principle  of 
this  method  to  be,  that  large  capitalists 
should  purchase  land,  and  that  those  emi- 
grating as  labourers  were  not  to  hold  land. 
["  No,  no,**]  Well,  then,  if  that  were  not 
so,  he  so  understood  the  Bill,  and  he  fur- 
nished in  his  own  person  a  proof  how  ne- 
cessary it  was,  to  give  more  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject ;  he  had  the  Bill 
put  into  his  hands  for  the  first  time  only  a 
few  hours  ago,  and  this  appeared  to  him  to 


be  its  distinguishing  principle.  He  wanted 
to  know  how,  if  this  scheme  should  fail, 
these  poor  labourers  were  to  be  reconfeyed 
home.  Seeing,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  a 
great  disposition  to  divide  and  none  to  dis- 
cuss the  principle  of  the  measure,  he  should 
certainly  support  the  Motion  of  the  faoo» 
member  for  Oxford. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
Ayes  17;  Noes  33— Majority  16. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Young  expressed  a  hope, 
that  if  the  opponents  of  the  measure  with- 
drew any  further  opposition  to  the  second 
reading,  time  would  be  allowed  for  the 
discussion  of  the  principle  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Orote  said,  that  there  was  every 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  to  afford  time  not  only  to  diicats 
the  principle,  but  every  point  of  detail  in 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Sheil  wished  to  put  a  question  re- 
specting the  mode  in  which  the  children 
of  those  who  were  to  be  deportated  to 
Australia  were  to  be  provided  for.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  to  be 
sent  out  with  their  parents ;  and  he  put 
this  question,  that  it  might  not  go  abroad, 
that  so  monstrous  a  proposition  as  leaving 
them  to  shift  for  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  was  surprised 
at  the  hon.  and  learned  Meml>er*s  using 
the  word  *'  transportation."  [Mr.  Sheil: 
1  said  deportateii.]  It  was  proposed  to 
send  able-bodied  labourers  of  both  sexes 
to  the  colony,  at  the  expense  of  the  share- 
holders, but  it  was  not  intended  to  send 
out  those  who  had  children,  unless  they 
would  themselves^  or  through  their  friends, 
undertake  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  their 
children. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE     O  F   L  O  R  D  S, 
Thursday,  July  24,  1834. 

Ml  jrUTOfk]  Bill*.  Retd  a  Uilrd  Ume:— Sale  of  Tm{  GrtciH 
widi  Hotpital  Annuity:  Port  of  London  Duo. 

Petitiont  pmcnted.  By  the  Dukes  of  Wbllutotom  and 
BuccLBiToii,  the  Marquctt  of  Salisbviiv,  Archbiihop  dt 
Caktsbburt,  and  the  Bbhop  of  Exbtbb,  ftom  a  gveaC 
Number  of  Placet,— for  Protection  to  the  EitaWiihed 
Church.' — By  the  Dulie  of  Bucclbuob,  ftom  several 
Places,  against  the  SeparaUon  of  Church  and  State;  and 
ftom  Wellington,  for  the  Better  Obsenranoe  of  Ibe 
Sabbath. 

MiSKEPRESENTATfONS — TrISH  LaKD- 

LORDS.]     The   Marquess  of   Wesimeath, 
in  moving  that  certain  papers  laid  on  ih« 
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Table  the  other  night  might  be  print- 
ed,  took  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, that  as  respected  the  individual  to 
whom  they  related,  they  were,  perhaps, 
not  of  public  importance;  but  as  they 
tended  to  show  the  Jesuitical  fraud  and 
falsehood  of  a  certain  party  in  Ireland,  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  local  proprietary  of 
that  conn  try,  attacks  made  for  the  sake  of 
influencing  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  them ;  and  as  they  related 
also  to  the  attempts  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic, to  produce  divisions  between  landlords 
and  tenants — the  connexion  between  whom 
it  was  the  object  of  this  party  to  break 
up,  might  be  justly  considered  as  a  valu- 
able sequel  to  the  papers  now  on  the 
table  relating  to  the  Coercion  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  took  that  op- 
portunity of  making  some  remarks  on  a 
statement  that  had  been  put  forth  relative 
to  a  murder  committed  upon  some  pro- 
perty that  now  belonged  to  him.  From 
the  manner  in  which  that  statement  was 
made,  every  man  of  common  sense  would 
suppose  that  he  was  the  individual  alluded 
to.  He  had,  therefore,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
mnke  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  at 
the  time  when  that  unfortunate  occurrence 
happened,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
property.  He  did  not  rise,  therefore,  to 
defend  himself  from  the  imputations  that 
had  been  cast  upon  him,  for,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance he  had  mentioned,  they  could 
not  affect  him;  but  he  was  sure  that  their 
Lordships  would  entertain  but  a  bad 
opinion  of  him  if  he  allowed  it  to  be  sup- 
posed for  one  moment  that  there  was  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  statements,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  his  late  revered  father. 
Of  his  father  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that 
during  half  a  century  he  had  conducted 
the  public  business  of  his  own  county  with 
the  greatest  honour  to  himself,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country  at  large.  As  a  land- 
lord, he  was  kind,  and  generous,  and  just, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  such  a  cha- 
racter to  wish  to  oppress  his  tenantry.  He 
should  shortly  state  what  were  the  facts 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them.  About  twelve  years  ago  that 
part  of  the  estate,  on  which  the  murder 
was  said  to  have  been  perpetrated,  fell  out 
of  lease.  During  the  time  the  tenant  held 
It,  he  placed  an  immense  number  of  people 
on  the  land  (who  originally  did  not  be- 
long to  the  estate)  upoa  the  system  of 


under-letting,  for  the  sake  of  putting 
money  into  his  own  pocket.  Upon  the 
lease  expiring,  these  people  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  any  rent  what* 
ever.  For  three  years  no  rent  was  paid 
to  the  late  Lord  Stradbroke;  and  he, 
therefore,  exercised  the  right  of  ownership, 
by  legally  ejecting  the  parties  from  the 
estate,  and  letting  it  to  a  new  tenant.  He 
was  bound  to  mention,  that  the  learned 
member  for  Dublin  did  not  make  the 
statement  on  his  own  authority,  but  on 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber endeavoured  to  make  it  a  part  of  his 
argument,  that  this,  as  well  as  other 
murders  in  Ireland,  were  caused  by  the 
oppression  of  the  landlords.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  the  man  was  murdered 
or  not ;  but  he  knew,  that  the  late  Lord 
Stradbroke  never  exercised  any  oppression 
over  his  tenantry,  and  that  he  did  no 
more  than  other  landlords  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing — that  of  mointaining  his 
rights,  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  those 
means  only  which  the  laws  of  the  country 
prescribed. 

Viscount  Clifden  could  fully  confirm 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  addressed  their  Lordships.  The  land 
consisted  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  and 
upon  that  sixty-three  beggars  had  been 
let  in  as  tenants.  That,  however,  was  the 
fault  of  middlemen,  to  whom  the  whole 
evil  was  attributable.  •  He  declared,  that 
in  other  instances,  as  well  as  in  this,  the 
grossest  exaggeration,  in  fact,  parcels  of 
lies  were  told  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland — 
they  were  dictated  by  party  nonsense,  and 
were  most  shamefully  spread  by  the  Press. 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  that  Irish  land- 
lords not  only  did  not  do  what  was  attri- 
buted to  them,  but  they  would  not  do  it ; 
even  their  own  interest  would  prevent 
them.  The  land,  however,  being,  by 
means  of  the  sub-letting  system,  burdened 
by  innumerable  beggars,  how  they  were 
to  be  got  rid  of  was  a  difficult  question. 
They  must  be  ejected.  But  it  was  by  this 
destructive  system  of  under-letting,  and 
by  the  perversion  of  facts  to  the  injury  of 
the  landlords,  that  those  who  sought  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  their  object ;  and 
if  the  svstem  was  long  persisted  in,  it 
would  shake  that  country  to  the  centre, 
and  finally  shake  the  empire  itself. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  concurred 
in  what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble  Lordt 
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Bear  him,  but  said,  that  the  observation 
of  the  last  noble  Lord  as  to  these  false* 
hoods  being  spread  by  the  Press,  must  be 
restricted  to  a  part  of  the  press  of  Ire- 
land  ;  for  when  falsehood  got  abroad,  and 
was  corrected,  the  Press  of  this  country 
was  as  anxious  to  let  the  truth  be  known 
as  any  honest  man  in  the  country  could 
wish  it, 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  added  his  testi- 
mony in  corroboration  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  (Stradbroke)  and 
said,  that  no  man  was  a  better  landlord 
than  the  late  father  of  the  noble  Earl.  He 
described  these  attacks  upon  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  as  part  of  a  system,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  run  down  the  landlords 
of  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  dispos* 
sessiog  them  of  their  property,  and  break- 
ing up  all  the  lanaed  interest  of  the 
country.  The  same  course  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  agitators  with  regard  to  the 
Church.  The  first  step  was  to  calumniate 
the  unfortunate  clergy,  and  make  them 
out  to  be  oppressors  aud  tyrants.  He 
would  not  say,  that  there  were  no  bad  men 
among  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
he  would  assert  that  they  were  generally 
most  praiseworthy  men.  They  were,  how- 
ever, first  calumniated,  then  their  persons 
were  attacked,  and  then  they  were  re- 
duced to  beggary.  Such  was  the  course, 
also,  that  was  now  to  be  pursued  with  re* 
gard  to  the  landlords. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Poor  Laws'  Amendment.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  in  presenting  a  petition  from 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ash  by- 
de-U-Zouch  and  its  neighbourhood,  in 
favour  of  the  Poor-laws'  Amendment  Bill, 
said,  he  could  not  lay  that  petition  on  the 
Table  without  taking  that  opportunity  of 
referring  to  some  very  great,  some  very 
gross  (he  would  not  use  a  stronger  expres- 
sion), some  almost  astounding  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  gone  forth  with  re- 
spect to  the  address  delivered  by  him  to 
their  Lordships  on  the  second  reading  of 
that  Bill.  That  such  misrepresentations 
should  be  made  the  ground  of  invective, 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  ribaldry  (which 
he  did  not  in  the  least  regard),  he  did  not 
at  all  wonder  at;  because  when  men 
entertained  different  opinions,  and  when 
in  consequence  they  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, it  was  said  to  be  incidental  to  such 
a  situation,  that  individuals  thus  employed 

weif  likely  to  take  the  matter  up  with 


very  great  warmth,  especially  if  those  who 
adopted  the  adverse  principle  succeeded, 
or  were  likely  to  succeed,  in  carrying  the 
measure  which  their  adversaries  opposed. 
Therefore,  he  claimed  nothing  for  himself 
with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  had  been  treated.  Be  that  man- 
ner serious,  or  be  it  not  serious,  he  was 
ready  to  pass  it  by  ;  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  allow  loose  statements,  be  could 
not  call  them  arguments,  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  right  that 
he  should  be  made  the  subject  of  unmea- 
sured abuse  for  opinions  which  he  bad  never 
stated — nay,  on  the  contrary,  for  opinions 
the  reverse  of  which  he  took  some  pains 
to  state.  The  feelings  of  the  public  were 
strong  upon  this  subject  of  charity,  and  ia 
support  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to 
mix  up  those  who  supported  the  Poor- 
laws  Bill  with  a  hatred  of  charities  and  a 
dislike  to  charitable  institutions,  with  a 
hard-  hearted,  and  he  would  say,  a  very 
short-sighted  denial  of  charity  to  those 
who  were  suffering  under  distress,  disease, 
and  so  forth,  undoubtedly  that  would  be 
a  great  point  gained  for  popular  effect 
It  would  be  a  very  serious  charge,  and 
one  that  would  require  much  investigation, 
if  it  could  with  any  show  of  truth  be  urged 
against  those  who  supported  the  Bill,  that 
such  were  their  views  and  feelings  and 
that  this  measure  proceeded  in  accord- 
ance with  such  views  and  feelings.  But 
the  assertion  was  utterly  and  entirely  uu* 
founded.  It  was  said,  that  it  had  been 
avowed  by  himself,  that  it  had  been 
avowed  by  those  who  joined  him  in  sup* 
porting  this  Bill — that  he  and  they  had  a 
dislike,  that  they  entertained  an  aversion 
to  all  charities  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  infirm.  It  had  been  said,  that  in 
order  to  entitle  an  individual  to  receive 
relief  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  that  individual's  breaking  his  leg. 
Yes,  he  must  put  his  leg  under  a  broad* 
wheeled  waggon,  and  unless  he  did  that,  or 
something  equally  violent,  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's)  heart  was  shut  against  giving 
relief.  According  to  this  statement,  a 
fever,  or  any  the  most  grievous  calamity 
which  could  in  the  way  of  disease  afflict  a 
working  man — no  matter  how  great  it 
mighthappento  be — was  not  to  be  noticed ; 
no,  unless  an  individual  broke  his  leg— - 
unless  a  case  was  made  out  for  a  surgeon, 
no  pity,  no  compassion  would  be  extended 
by  him  to  the  sufferer.    The  moit  un« 
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merited  abuse  had,  in  consequence  of  this 
misrepresentation,  been  lavished  on  his 
supposed  hardness  of  heart.  Now,  it  did 
so  happen  that  he  guarded  hiuiseif,  over 
and  over  again,  against  such  misconstruc- 
tion. What  he  had  stated  was  this — that 
where  there  was  a  provision  for  persons — 
for  able-bodied  persons—  where  there  was 
a  known  provision,  whether  in  the  form 
of  alms  or  a  proportion  of  tithes,  or  mo- 
nastic doles  that  were  bestowed  at  the 
gates  of  convents  in  former  times,  before 
the  alteration  made  by  Harry  8th,  or 
provision  derived  from  any  regular  fund 
for  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  it  had  always 
tended  to  create  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent,  because  those  who 
knew  that  such  sources  of  provision  existed 
would  on  every  occasion  infallibly  draw 
upon  them.  He  then  said,  that  he  would 
step  aside  to  consider  the  principle  on 
which  charity,  public  or  private,  ought  to 
be  bestowed.  He  immediately  stated, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  persons,  from 
the  nature  of  a  charity,  were  enabled  to 
look  forward  to  it — were  enabled  as  it 
were  to  depend  upon  it  beforehand, 
just  in  that  proportion  it  was  bad, 
because  it  encouraged  idleness;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  any  charity  was  so  framed  that 
individuals,  whether  they  were  idle  or 
industrious,  could  not  calculate  on  it  as  a 
positive  resource,  just  in  that  proportion 
It  could  do  no  harm,  and  really  deserved 
the  name  of  charity.  It  was  asserted  that 
he  approved  of  no  hospitals  except  hos- 
pitals for  accidents.  This  was  not  the 
fact.  He  had  made  no  objection  to  hos- 
pitals for  incurable  diseases  and  fevers,  nor 
even  to  dispensaries,  although  heobserved 
that  he  thought  the  articles  delivered 
from  dispensaries,  and  which  formed  a 
great  part  of  their  expenditure,  might  be 
provided  by  individuals  themselves  if  they 
acted  prudently ;  but  still  he  objected  not 
to  them,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  stretch 
the  principle  until  it  cracked.  He  also 
had  not  reprobated  hospitals  for  the  aged ; 
although  he  felt  and  he  said;  that  every 
man  ought  to  lay  by  something  to  procure 
him  the  comforts  necessary  for  old  age. 
He  did  not,  however,  push  his  observation 
or  his  argument  to  that  rigorous  point 
which  had  been  represented.  But  let 
them  take  the  next  step,  and  inquire  what 
right  the  able-bodied  had  to  demand  re- 
lief, as  well  as  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  ?    Hd  had  only  objacted  to  such 


institutions  as  sinned  against  all  the  trua 
and  real  principles  of  charity—such  an 
establishment,  for  instance,  as  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Now,  it  did  so  happen 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  what 
he  said,  because,  though  it  might  not  be 
known  to  their  Lordships,  or  to  those  who 
had  misstated  or  misrepresented  what  he 
said,  and  on  which  misstatement  or  mis- 
representation an  argument  had  been 
founded,  yet  it  was  known  to  himself,  that 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
he  had  not  made  a  mere  offhand  statement ; 
but  had  repeated  a  statement  which  he 
would  read  for  his  own  justification  to 
their  Lordships.  That  statement  he  had 
printed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late 
lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  year 
1818,  and  it  contained  those  very  principles 
which  he  had  expressed  to  their  Lordships, 
couched  in  the  very  words  that  he  had 
used,  with  only  this  difference,  that  lie 
added  two  qualifications  the  other  night 
to  mitigate  the  principles  for  which  he 
contended.  He  had  always  considered 
the  two  subjects — those  of  private  churity 
and  the  Poor-laws — to  be  intimately 
connected,  and  the  following  extract  from 
the  letter  to  which  he  had  alluded  would 
fully  explain  his  sentiments.  In  writing 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  he  had  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — ^*  The  course  of  pro- 
ceeding «hich  the  Legislature  ought  to 
pursue,  in  dealing  with  the  estates  of  the 
poor,  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  great 
question  of  the  Poor-laws.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  connexion,  that  I  have,  from  the 
beginning,  been  induced  to  regard  both 
the  subject  of  charities  and  of  national 
education.  You  are  aware  that  my  in<* 
tention  is  to  submit  certain  propositions 
to  Parliament  upon  the  Poor-laws,  during 
the  ensuing  Session,  and  I  shall  not  here 
anticipate  the  discussion  which  may  theOt 
be  expected  to  take  place.  But  a  few 
observations  may  properly  find  a  place 
in  this  letter,  respecting  the  connexion 
between  the  general  question,  and  perma* 
nent  charitable  funds.  The  remarks,  then, 
with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  relate 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  in  dealing 
with  charities,  and  which  should  guide 
us  in  forming  our  opinion  upon  the  relief 
likely  to  be  felt  by  the  country  from  the 
due  application  of  funds  destined  to  assist 
the  poor.  I  take  it  to  be  a  principle 
which  will  admit  of  do  contradictioO|  tibM 
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the  eiistence  of  any  permanent  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  poor — the  appropriation 
of  any  revenue,  however  raised,  which 
most  peremptorily  be  expended  in  main* 
taining  such  as  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence — has  upon  the  whole  a  direct 
tendency  to  increase  their  n  ambers.  It 
produces  this  effect  in  two  ways — by  dis- 
couraging industry,  foresio^ht,  economy, 
and  by  encouraging  improvident  marriages : 
nor  is  the  former  operation  more  certain 
than  the  latter.  It  is  equally  clear,  that 
this  increase  will  always  exceed  the  pro- 
portion which  the  revenues  in  question  can 
maintain.  To  the  class  of  funds  directly 
productive  of  paupers  belong  all  revenues 
of  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and  schools, 
where  children  are  supported  as  well  as 
educated;  all  yearly  sums  to  be  given 
away  to  mendicants  or  poor  families; 
regular  donations  of  religious  houses  in 
Catholic  countries ;  the  portion  of  the 
tithes  in  this  country  which  went  to  main- 
tain the  poor  before  the  Statutory  pro- 
vision was  made ;  and  finally,  and  above 
all,  that  provision  itself.  But  charitable 
funds  will  prove  harmless  (and  may  be 
moreover  beneficial)  exactly  in  proportion 
as  their  application  is  limited  to  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  calculation,  and  not  likely  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  estimate  which  they  form  of 
their  future  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Thus  they  may  safely  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  pei-sons  disabled  from 
working  by  accident,  or  incurable  malady, 
as  the  blind  and  the  maimed  ;  and  we  may 
even  extend  the  rule  to  hospitals  generally 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  (here,  said  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  there  was  no  exclusion 
of  all  sufferers,  unless  they  came  with 
broken  legs) ;  nor  can  orphan  hospitals  be 
excepted,  upon  the  whole;  for  although, 
certainly,  the  dread  of  leaving  a  family  in 
want  is  one  check  to  improvident  marriages, 
vet  the  loss  of  both  parents  is  not  an  event 
likely  to  be  contemplated.  In  like  manner, 
although  the  existence  of  a  certain  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  independent  of  indi- 
vidual saving,  comes  within  the  description 
of  the  mischieft  it  is  nevertheless  far  less 
detrimental  than  the  existence  of  an  equal 
fund  for  maintaining  young  persons,  and 
more  especially  for  supporting  children." 
Such  were  his  sentiments  formerly,  and 
such  they  still  remained ;  and,  in  addition, 
he  had  stated  the  other  night  distinctly, 
that  although  the  hospitals  for  aged  per- 


sons  came  within  the  strict  rigour  of  the 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down  generally, 
yet  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  object 
to  such  hospitals,  but  would  allow  them 
to  exist.  In  fact,  the  misrepresentation 
which  had  gone  forth  was  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  his  argument.  He  would  not 
have  noticed  this  very  foolish  and  grossly 
misrepresented  statement  which  had  gone 
abroad,  had  he  not  observed,  and  been 
informed  by  others,  on  whose  opinion 
he  could  place  perfect  reliance,  that  an 
attempt  was  making  to  raise  a  popular  cry, 
that  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  m 
support  of  this  Bill  were  opposed  to  alt 
charities  and  all  hospitals  whatsoever. 
Now,  this  was  altogether  unfounded. 
The  only  hospital  against  which  he  bad 
ever  felt  a  strong  dislike  was  the  Foundling 
Hospital — an  establishment  which  the 
Legislature  and  the  curators  of  that  hos* 
pital  had  found  to  be,  and  had  so  declared, 
a  great  nuisance.  In  that  case  great  sums 
of  money  had  unquestionably  been  lavished 
for  a  very  unworthy  and  mischievous 
purpose.  He  had  given  practical  proofs 
by  the  subscriptions  which  he  had  laid 
down,  and  he  wished  he  could  have  gone 
to  a  greater  extent,  that  he  was  not  an 
enemy  to  hospitals.  Indeed,  the  last 
establishment  to  which  he  had  subscribed 
was  the  London  University  Hospital. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Laws'  Amendment  Bill. 

Lord  Kenyan  said,  that  he  objected  to 
the  arbitrary  power  which  this  Bill  would 
place  in  the  Central  Commission.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  at  the 
proper  time,  by  the  evidence  of  facts  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  give  any  such 
powers  to  the  Commissioners.  He  should 
therefore,  when  they  came  to  the  clause, 
move  a  pravision,  restraining  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  to  such  parishes 
only  in  which  the  poor-rates  amounted  to 
a  certain  sum,  which  he  should  hereafter 
specify.  He  thought  that  the  affairs  of 
parishes  ought  to  be  administered  by 
those  who  were  connected  with  them, 
rather  than  by  persons  at  a  distance.  He 
should  also  move  an  amendment  to  the 
short-sighted  provision  of  the  55th  clause, 
which  was  intended  to  make  the  husband 
liable  for  the  maintenance  of  all  his  wife's 
children  born  before  marriage. 

Viscount  Melbourne  moved  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee. 
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Lord  Teynham  was  quite  sure  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  individual  who  heard  him 
who  would  not  say  that  a  Bill  of  such 
vital  importance  ought  not  to  be  proceeded 
with  also  advanced  a  period  of  the  Session. 
He  was  convinced  that  if  the  present  Bill 
passed,  a  very  few  months  would  elapse 
after  the  termination  of  the  Session,  before 
it  would  be  found  necessary  to  re-assemble 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  mischief  which  would  be  consequent 
upon  the  operation  of  the  measure.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  bv  moving  as  an 
amendment,  that  this  Bill  be  committed 
this  day  six  months. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived. 

Their  Lordships  went  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

On  the  first  clause,  for  the  appointment 
of  three  Commissioners, 

Lord  Teynkam  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  clause  to  the  effect,  that  the  names 
of  such  Commissioners  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  Parliament  (if  sitting)  fourteen 
days  before  their  appointment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the 
Amendment,  though  he  should  not  oppose 
the  names  being  communicated  to  Parlia> 
ment  within  fourteen  days,  or  less,  after 
the  Commissioners  were  nominated.  [Lord 
Ellenborough :  The  names  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette,]  Yes;  and  such 
publication  was  surely  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  He  must  also  object  to  the 
Amendment,  because  Parliament  after 
giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
Crown,  could  not  revoke  it  in  this  way. 
The  names  and  conduct  of  the  parties 
appointed,  would  be  subject  to  debate  in 
both  Houses  hereafter,  and  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals to  (ill  the  offices,  the  Government 
would  be  happy  to  receive  suggestions  of 
any  noble  Lord,  and  would  make  inquiries 
into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  such 
persons,  for  all  the  Government  wanted 
(without  the  least  inclination  to  favour 
any  individual  whatever)  was  men  who, 
wiih  abilities  and  experience  competent 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  possessed 
also  the  public  confidence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  no  portion 
of  the  Bill  was  viewed  with  so  much 
interest  and  alarm  as  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  who  were  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  very  able  and  learned  persons  who 
had  filled  the  situation  of  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  should  be  the  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  trans- 


acting the  basinets  of  the  Bill  when  it 
became  law.  If  such,  however,  were  not 
.the  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tb« 
learned  persons  who  were  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  would  be 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  he  had  thought  at 
one  time  that  such  consultations  would 
be  much  more  convenient,  if  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  were  united  with 
those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  suggestion, 
that  to  a  certain  degree  it  would  divide 
the  responsibility,  and  as  he  knew  prac- 
tically that  nothing  was  well  done  where 
the  responsibility  was  not  perfect,  he 
should  not  press  the  proposition  he  had 
thrown  out. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  with 
the  noble  Baron  in  thinking  a  division  of 
responsibility  highly  objectionable,  and 
therefore  the  fewer  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners  the  better. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  it  was  impos« 
sible  for  three  Commissioners  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
Bill.  Instead  of  three  Commissioners 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  300.  He  was 
opposed,  however,  to  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  at  all. 

Amendment  negatived. 

On  the  Question  that  the  original  clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill  being  put. 

Lord  Alvanley  objected  to  the  clause, 
as  interfering  with  the  system  of  self* 
government.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
magistracy  and  other  authorities  in  the 
country,  would  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Central  Board,  but  he 
must  contend  that  it  would  lead  to  con- 
stant collisions,  and  create  bad  blood  ;  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  authorities  and 
overseers,  being  disgusted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  parties  possessing  no  local 
knowledge,  would  become  careless,  and 
the  effect  would  be,  that  the  wants  of  the 
poor  would  be  neglected.  He  regarded 
this  question  as  one  which  did  not  in  any 
manner  interest  party  feeling,  and  under 
that  impression,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  to  suggest  a  plan 
grounded  upon  the  instances  to  which  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
on  a  former  evening.  He  would  drop  the 
present  Bill,  and  circulate  printed  copies 
of  the  report  made  upon  the  four  parishes 
to  which  he  had  alluded  the  other  night 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  the 
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parishes  and  districts  of  tha  whole  country, 
accompanied  by  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Home-office,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  and  overseers  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  so  successfully  adopted 
in  the  parishes  in  question,  and  stating 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment early  next  Session  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
founded  upon,  and  to  carry  into  effect, 
that  plan.  The  circular  he  would  suggest 
should  also  request  communications  to  be 
made  to  the  Government  by  the  parochial 
authorities  themselves,  as  to  the  practic- 
ability  in  their  several  districts  of  the 
system  proposed  to  be  adopted.  This 
being  done,  he  would  next  year  introduce 
a  Bill,  and  would  take  for  its  preamble 
the  50th  clause  of  the  present  measure. 
He  would  also  provide  that  the  Bill 
should  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  to  be 
extended  on  the  authority  of  three  Magis« 
trates  sitting  in  petty  Sessions.  He  would 
also  empower  Magistrates  in  petty  Sessions 
to  appoint  nine  persons  of  their  own  dis- 
trict to  be  allowed— not  the  inquisitorial 
powers  conferred  on  the  proposed  central 
Board  of  Commissioners,— but  to  receive 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  measure 
from  the  different  parishes  within  their 
district,  and  to  communicate  those  reports, 
matters  of  complaint,  and  the  various 
details  now  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners.  He  would  give  the 
power  of  the  appointment  of  the  nine 
mdiviJuals  he  had  named  to  the  magis- 
trates in  each  district,  and  to  them  alone, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  competence  of  parties  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tlie  oflice.  He  felt 
satisHcd  that  this  system  would  be  much 
more  congenial  to  the  feelingps  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  than  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  centralization.  Readmitted 
that  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  poor 
required  amendment,  and  he  most  sin- 
cerely believed  that  such  a  measure  as  he 
had  suggested  would  be  better  calculated 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  poorer 
classes,  than  the  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  this  was 
not  the  Brst  time  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
noble  Lord.  The  plan  was  undoubtedly 
not  new,  for  it  had  been  tried,  and,  as  had 
been  expected,  had  failed  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  u  hundred.  The  nine  persons 
whom  the  noble  Lord  proposed  should 


be  appointed  at  tbo  Seasionf ,  might  be 
looked  upon  in  fact  in  the  same  light  as 
the  three  Commissioners,  and   he   (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  would  confess  that  he 
infinitely  preferred  the  three  graces  to  the 
noble    Lord's    nine    muses.     The   noble 
Lord's  plan  was  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  Bill,  without  possessing  the  merits 
of  the  Bill.     The  noble  Lord  proposed  a 
fixed  date  for  the  introduction  of  his  plan, 
but  he  afterwards  would  allow  that  date 
to  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  three 
Magistrates,  so  that  in  one  parish,  or  in 
one  district,  it  might  be  adopted  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1836,  and  in  another  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1837,  and  thus  inextricable 
confusion  might  be  created   throughout 
the  country,  by  the  existence  of  a  variety 
of  systems  at  one  and  the  same  time.     In 
fact,  the  noble  Lord's  plan  would  sow  the 
seeds  of  variety  in  every  parish  throughout 
the  kingdom.    The   noble  and   learned 
Lord  proceeded  to  defend  the  discretionary 
power  given  to  the  Commissioners.     One 
of  the  best  features  of  the  present  plan 
was,  that  it  was  experimental— that  it  was 
to  be  introduced  by  feeling  our  way,  and 
therefore  a  discretionary  power  was  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose. 
As    to    centralization    and    the  Central 
Board,  which  the  noble  Lord  joined  others 
in  attacking,  he   (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
would  say,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed 
as  any  man  could  be  to  a  perpetual  inter** 
ference  with  men's  private  business.  That 
was  the  main  objection  raised  against  the 
Central  Board.    Now,  the  local  boards  at 
present  in    existence,    were    perpetually 
and    constantly    interfering  with    men's 
private  business.     In  truth,  their  inter- 
ference in  that  way  was  infinitely  greater 
than  any  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
Central  Board.   The  object  of  the  Central 
Board  was  to  bring  things  back  to  their 
former  state,  to  put  them   in   the   right 
track,  to  reform  them, — in  short,  to  do  all 
that  those  acquainted  with   the   subject 
knew  it  would  do.     He  could  not  help 
alluding  to  the  folly  of  those  who  sup- 
posed that  the  object  of  the  authors  of 
this   Bill  was  to  abolish  altogether  the 
system  and  the  principle  of  Poor-laws.    It 
was  no  such  thing.     They  well  knew  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
They  were  well  aware  that  the  system  in 
the  main  could  not  be  touched.   But  their 
object  was  to  lop  off  excrescences,  to  do 
away  with  abuses,  to  bring  back  things  to 
their  original  state,  and  to  reform  the 
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ijstem  according  to  the  original  meaning 
and  construction  of  the  Act  on  which  it 
was  founded.  To  do  all  that  required  a 
vigorous  hand,  and  that  tbat  vigour  could 
only  be  exercited  by  vesting  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  a  few  persons  he  entertained 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  He  was  astonished 
when  he  heard  bis  noble  friend,  with  the 
acuteness  of  understanding  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  which  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  opposing  so  strongly  this  Bill; 
but  that  astonishment  was  removed  when 
he  found  towards  the  end  of  his  noble 
friend's  speech  that  he  had  a  plan  of  his 
own  to  propose.  It  was  well  known  that 
when  a  man  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  he 
invariably  shut  his  eyes  to  the  merits  of 
every  other  plan  on  the  same  subject. 
That  was  obviously  the  case  with  his  noble 
friend  in  this  instance. 

Lord  Alvanley^  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  commenced  his  speech  by  saying, 
that  whoever  objected  to  this  plan  should 
bring  forward  one  of  theirs  to  substitute 
in  its  stead.  He  did  not  mean,  that  the 
words  he  had  referred  to  in  clause  50 
should  constitute  his  measure— he  merely 
meant  that  it  should  be  based  upon  that 
clause* 

The  Earl  of  WinchiUea  was  of  opinion, 
that  without  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners, it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  an  uniform  reform  of  the  present 
system  throughout  the  country.  The 
thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  for  having  circu- 
lated the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
throughout  the  country.  If  twenty  years 
were  to  be  given  for  its  circulation  and 
perusal,  it  would  not  be  more  fully  circu- 
lated or  more  generally  perused  than  it 
had  been,  especially  as  it  was  known  that 
a  measure  founded  upon  it  was  to  be 
brought  forward  this  Session.  Since  he 
had  been  a  magistrate,  he  had  seen  the 
greatest  abuses  conimitted  under  the  pre- 
sent system.  He  had  seen  combinations 
of  the  landowners  in  particular  parishes, 
to  get  one-third  of  the  wages  they  paid 
their  labourers  defrayed  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  He  had  known  parishes  where  the 
labourers  received  only  3s.  a-week  as 
wages,  and  where  the  remainder  was 
made  up  to  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
families,  out  of  the  poor-rates.  The  Com- 
mijisioners,  against  whom  so  much  was 
said,  it  should  be  remembered,  would  be 
appointed  only  for  a  limited  time ;  and 
then,  when  that  time  expired^  the  admi- 


nistration of  the  Poor-laws  might  be  re- 
turned to  those  in  whose  hands  it  was 
now  vested,  with  the  benefit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  improved  system  to  guide 
them  in  their  future  management  of  them. 
Lord  Wynford  said,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  supposed  by  some  persons,  that  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Commissioners  was 
confined  to  the  erection  of  workhouses 
(which  might  be  attended  with  little  in- 
convenience), but  he  contended,  that  the 
Commissioners  would  possess  indirectly  a 
much  wider  power  of  taxation.  They 
might  double  the  allowances,  and  conse- 
quently the  poor-rates.  The  Bill  gave  a 
discretionary  power  to  the  Commissioners 
to  relieve  able-bodied  labourers,  which 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  men  might 
not  endure  starvation.  The  law  of  nature, 
no  less  than  the  law  of  the  land,  required 
this.  If  one  uniform  rule  of  administering 
the  Poor-laws  could  be  adopted,  he  should 
have  approved  of  a  Central  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  enforce  it;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  admitted,  that 
such  a  mode  of  administration  could  not 
be  enforced,  for  he  distinctly  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  what  might  be  a  good 
method  of  proceeding  in  one  parish  might 
be  bad  in  another,  which  happened  to  be 
differently  circumstanced.  What  was  the 
advantage  of  having  a  Central  Board,  if  a 
uniform  system  could  not  be  adopted? 
On  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  own 
showing,  it  appeared  necessary  to  intrust 
the  administration  of  the  law  to  persons 
having  local  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  parish.  Now 
the  Magistrates  possessed  this  local  know- 
ledge, which  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have.  He  was 
sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  Poor-laws,  and 
of  the  defects  of  their  administration ;  but, 
although  sensible  of  the  evil,  he  did  not 
think  this  Bill  the  remedy  that  ought  to 
be  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
satisfied,  that  to  take  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  would  be  adding  to  the 
evil.  It  might  be  a  very  beautiful  theory 
to  lay  down,  that  the  amount  of  wages 
should  be  merely  in  proportion  to  the 
work  executed,  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  labourers'  children  ;  but  if 
a  man  had  twelve  children,  and  could 
only  provide  for  four  of  them  by  the 
wages  of  his  labour,  were  the  eight  re- 
mam  ing  children  to  be  allowed  to  starve, 
or  was  the  family  to  receive  assistance  out 
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of  the  poor.rates  7  According  to  the  pre* 
sent  Billy  a  man  must  be  immared  in  the 
workhouse  if  his  wages  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  his  family  entirely  ;  and,  if  he 
applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  would  that 
mend  the  matter  ?  It  was  impossible,  as 
things  now  stood,  to  avoid  giving  some 
money  allowance  to  persons  wiih  large 
families  whose  wages  did  not  suffice  for 
their  support.  He  admitted,  that  this 
was  an  evil,  but  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  remedy  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Bill  gave  the  Commissioners 
a  power  of  granting  allowances,  although 
it  denied  such  an  authority  to  the  Magis- 
trates, whose  local  knowledge  would 
enable  them  to  determine  when  it  might 
be  exercised  with  advantage.  There  was 
no  reason  for  depriving  the  Magistrates  of 
an  authority,  which,  though  there  might 
be  occasional  indiscretions,  they  had 
exercised  conscientiously,  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability*  Where  the  Magistrates 
had  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  which  rendered  the  law 
inapplicable. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  we  were 
now  in  the  act  of  transition  from  a  bad  to 
a  good  state  of  things.  The  object  was 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  and  to  get 
into  a  uniform  state;  but  the  way  to  effect 
this  would  necessarily  be  different  under 
different  circumstances ;  a  country  parish 
would  require  to  be  reclaimed  in  one  way, 
and  a  town  parish  in  another;  nay,  dif- 
ferent country  parishes,  according  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  would  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Wynford) 
misunderstood  the  Bill,  and  the  nature  of 
the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  correct. 
His  noble  friend  talked  of  the  Magistrates' 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws :  now  the 
Magistrates  did  not  administer  the  law — 
the  overseers  were  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  true,  the  Magistrates 
had  interfered  with  the  overseers,  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  bring  the 
law  back  from  the  hands  of  the  Magis- 
trates, and  replace  it  in  those  of  the  over- 
seers, according  to  the  old  system.  He 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  which 
had  been  held  out  as  an  example  of  good 
management — he  referred  to  the  parishes 
of  Cookham  and  Swallowfield,  which 
were  said  to  be  depauperized,  and  he 
could  tell  bis  noble  friend,  that  the  exam- 


ple had  not  been  followed  by  M j  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes?  Why?  Becaiite 
ihe  Magistrates  could  only  interfere  lor 
harm,  not  for  good,  and  the  overseen 
would  not  follow  the  example  thua  set 
them.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  to  bring  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  law  back  to  the  old  system ; 
and  when  that  should  be  effected,  no  one 
would  be  more  happy  to  see  the  plan 
abandoned  than  he  should. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  the  Magistrates 
certainly  had  no  active  power  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  they  had  sufficient  power  to 
restrain  abuse  and  mischief.  They  could, 
if  they  pleased,  have  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rates  in  payment  of  wages. 

The  Earl  o(  Falmouth  said,  the  Magis- 
trates might  have  read  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners;  but  he  doubted  whether 
a  majority  of  them  were  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  One  reason  why  he  wished  to  have 
it  postponed  was,  that  time  might  be 
affordeci  to  conciliate  their  good  opioioo. 
He  admitted  the  evil  of  the  present  sys* 
tem  ;  but  was  it  so  great,  that  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  apply  a  remedy  per  sai* 
ium  ?  Some  other  remedy  might  be  pro- 
posed by  Parliament  at  a  future  time,  and 
if  upon  trial  it  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, a  stronger  might  be  sutntituted. 
He  saw  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  a 
measure  should  not  be  passed  embodying 
the  6ftieth  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  Sali$bury  considered, 
that  the  most  objectionable  clause  in  the 
whole  Bill,  was  that  which  gave  such  a 
vast  extent  of  discretionary  power  to  the 
Commissioners ;  while  the  Magistrates  had 
only  a  restraining  power  over  the  over- 
seers, who  generally  had  a  scale  of  allow- 
ance in  each  parish,  by  which  they  were 
guided  in  their  relief  to  the  poor.  The 
same  scale,  however,  would  not  be  equally 
just  for  all  parishes ;  for  instance,  it  would 
not  be  just  to  have  the  same  scale  for 
parishes  in  Kent  and  Sussex  as  for  other 
counties.  He  would  not  object  to  giving 
the  Commissioners  a  superintending  power 
over  the  Magistrates,  but  he  certainly  was 
not  disposed  to  place  all  power  in  their 
hands.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  stated 
to  be  to  bring  back  the  old  system  of  the 
Poor-laws,  as  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished, and  with  the  view  of  accomplishing 
that,  certain  powers  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners.  It  was  to  be  done  gra- 
dually, by  stopping  the  allowance  of  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
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relief,  except  in  the  workhouge,  or  as  the 
Cominissioners  might  find  most  fit.  He 
hoped  the  clause  to  which  he  alluded 
would  be  withdrawn  when  it  was  come  to. 
There  was  another  part  of  the  Bill  that 
he  also  considered  objectionable;  he 
meant  that  clause  which  limited  the 
duration  of  the  Bill  to  five  years.  This 
he  considered  too  short  a  period  for  the 
system  to  work  so  as  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial ;  and  if  it  should  happen  not  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  time,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  question 
would  be  incalculable,  and  must  be  greatly 
multiplied.  The  whole  machinery  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  would  be  utterly  use-^ 
less.  He  was  very  ready  to  support  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped 
several  amendments  would  be  made  in  it 
before  it  went  through  the  Committee. 
There  was  one  point,  that  he  was  very 
desirous  of  urging,  and  that  was  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  paupers  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Justices;  and  he  should 
also  wish  the  Magistrates  to  have  the 
power  of  granting  allowances  to  paupers, 
notwithstanding  any  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners. He  repeated,  that  to  the  Bill 
itself,  if  satisfactorily  amended,  he  was 
not  at  all  opposed. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  admitted,  that 
there  were  many  parts  of  the  Poor-laws 
defective,  and  he  wished  to  see  their  ad- 
ministration properly  adjusted,  but  was 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
present  measure.  Now,  he  should  like 
to  know  in  what  way  these  Commissioners 
would  use  the  authority  with  which  they 
were  invested  in  the  state  in  which  the 
country  was  at  present.  There  was  not 
only  a  surplus  of  labour  in  the  country, 
but  there  was  also  a  quantity  of  land,  once 
in  cultivation,  now  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
capable  of  repaying  the  expense  necessary 
to  cultivate  it.  It  would  be  rather  a 
hardship  on  the  labourers  of  a  parish  in 
which  the  rate  of  wages  was  diminished, 
in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  unemployed 
labourers  from  another  parish,  to  say  to 
them  when  they  were  half-starving,  **  You 
shall  not  receive  any  assistance  or  sup- 
port, because  a  strange  set  of  persons 
have  come  into  the  country,  and  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  wages  have  deprived 
you  of  the  proper  reward  of  your  indus- 
try." What  course,  he  should  like  to 
ask,  would  the  Commissioners  follow  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns?    Suppose 
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a  stoppage  to  take  place  in  a  large  manu- 
factory. That  would  throw  some  hun- 
dreds of  persons  out  of  employment. 
Would  the  Commissioners  say  to  them, 
when  seeking  assistance  for  their  starving 
families,  **  Oh,  we  cannot  relieve  you — 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  find- 
ing labour  elsewhere  ?"  From  their  very 
habits,  the  labouring  classes  in  our  ma- 
nufacturing towns  would  be  unable  to 
stand  the  wet  and  the  cold,  and  the  other 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  country 
labour.  In  point  of  fact,  they  could  not 
perform  it.  They  would  find  many  stout 
men,  who  had  been  all  iheir  lives  engaged 
in  manufactories,  that  would  tell  them 
that  they  could  not  reap;  and  the  fact 
was  so.  If  these  Commissioners  were  to 
regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  lower  the 
existing  amount  of  poor-rates,  and  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  he  feared  that, 
unless  extraordinary  discretion  was  used, 
there  would  be  very  severe  pressure 
indeed,  not  only  on  those  who  usually 
came  upon  the  poor-rates,  but  also  upon 
those  who  did  not  usually  fall  upon  thein. 
He  did  not  believe  that  all  the  labourers 
of  the  country  were  careless  about  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  rates.  Whatever 
might  be  the  case  elsewhere,  he  was  sure 
it  was  not  the  case  with  the  labourers  of 
the  north  of  England.  He  did  not  like 
the  powers  that  were  to  be  granted  to 
these  Commissioners.  He  admitted,  that 
some  powers  greater  than  those  possessed 
at  present  by  the  parochial  authoriiies 
should  be  granted  to  them ;  but  his 
notion,  though  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own 
to  propose  to  their  Lordships,  was  this-7- 
that  a  plan  might  be  devised  to  render  it 
imperative  upon  all  the  authorities  engaged 
in  administering  the  Poor-laws  to  obey 
certain  regulations  issuing  from  the  exe- 
cutive Government,  instead  of  delivering 
up  all  the  powers  of  those  authorities  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  which  he 
did  not  altogether  like. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  second  Clause  being  proposed. 

Lord  Wynfordy  assuming  that  there 
must  now  be  some  Commissioners,  must 
contend,  that  there  should  be  some  limit 
to  their  power,  and  certainly  to  their 
power  of  examination.  He  had  never 
seen  great  dispensing  powers  given  in  such 
loose  terms  as  they  were  given  by  this 
clause  to  these  Commissioners.  He  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  clause  altogether. 
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He  could  not  propose  another  in  tti  stead, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  hurry  with  which 
they  were  proceeding,  he  had  not    had 
time  to  frame  another.    The  words  of  the 
clause  were : — "  And  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, acting  as  such  Board,  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  empowered,  by  summons  under 
their  hand  and  seal,  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  all  such  persons  as  they  may  think 
fit  to  call  before  them,  upon  any  question 
or  matter  connected  with  or  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  laws  for   the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  make  any 
inquiries,  and  require  any  answer  or  relunis 
as  to  any  such  question  or  matter,  and 
also  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  all 
such  persons  upon  ■  ath.  Sec."    Now  a 
construction  might    be  put   upon    these 
words  which  would  prevent  any  improper 
exercise  of  power.     But  a  very  different 
construction  might  also  be  put  upon  them. 
If  the  power  thus  given  to   them    was 
applicable  to  all  the  laws  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  it  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  their  Lordships. 
Questions  of  a  more  inquisitorial  character 
might    be   put    to  any   man  under  the 
authority  of  this  clause  than  could  have 
been  put  to  him  even  under  the  Act  esta- 
blishing the  Income-tax.    The  Commis- 
sioners were  indeed  restricted  from  requir- 
ing the  production  of  titles,  or  of  papers, 
••^r  writings,  relating  to  the  title  of  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  not 
being  the   property  of  the  parish;    but 
they  had  a  right  to  put  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  all  property  within  the  parish, 
in  parole  or  in  writing,  on  oath  or  other- 
wise, as  they  thought  fit.     Now,  he  put  it 
to  their  Lordships  whether  such  a  power 
had  ever  been  given  to  Commissioners  by 
any  act  before?    The  Commissioners  had 
a  right  to  make  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  the  parish  to  relieve  the  poor  of  it,  if 
they  so  thought  fit.    The  parish  might 
say  to  the  Commissioners,  "  We  are  not 
able  to  bear  the  increase  of  rates  which 
you  seek  to  levy  upon  us."    "  Oh,  then 
we  will  inquire  into  the  value  of  your 
properly,"  would  be  the  answer  of  the 
Commissioners.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  determination  ?    Why,  that  they 
would  proceed  to  ask  any  one  of    their 
Lordships  who  might  have  property  in  the 
parish  to  answer  upon  oath — for  in  this 
case  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vilege of  peerage — what  was  the  amount 
of  rental  they  had  within  it?   They  might 
inquire  into  the  value  of  their  parks  and 


pleasure-grounds,  into  the  value  of  tbeir 
farms,  their  out*houses,  and  their  build- 
ings of  every  description.    The  lease  was 
generally  considered  as  the  best  prima 
facie    evidence    of   the  value    of  land, 
but  the  Commissioners  might  be  inclined 
to  inquire  whether  the  lease  was  granted 
for  its  proper  value,  or  whether  it  was 
fraudulently  obtained.    As  the  Commis- 
sioners   had    power    to   meddle  in   this 
manner  with  the  rates,  they  might  proceed 
to  rate  personal  property  of  all  descriptions, 
and  especially  stock  in  trade.     His  noble 
and  learned  friend    knew  well,  no   man 
better,  that  personal  property  was  rate- 
able, and  stock  in  trade  would  long  since 
have  been  rated,  had  it  been  palpable  and 
easily  got  at.     Now  the  Commissioners 
had   the  means  of  getting  at  it.     They 
might  call  any  tradesman  before  them, 
and  say  to  him — "  We  want  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  property  in  your  parish :  pray 
what  is  the  amount  of  your  stock  in  trade  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  you  that  question, 
and  recollect  you  must  answer  it  upon 
oath."  He  contended,  that  in  this  manner 
this  clause  would  enable  the  Commissi- 
oners to  get  at  the  value  of  every  man's 
stock  in  trade  in  every  parish  in  the  King- 
dom.   This  clause  might  be  very  t>enefi- 
cial  to  their  Lordships  as  landlords,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  remove  from  the  land  a 
great  portion  of  the  burthen  which  at  this 
moment  pressed    heavily  upon    it.     His 
property  was  all  in  land,  but  he  did  not 
wish,  and  he  was  sure  that  their  Lordships 
did  not  wish,  to  have  their  property  bene- 
fitted by  a  clause  like  this.      All  such 
inquiries,  as  he  had  just  stated,  might  take 
place  under  the  authority  of  this  clause. 
He  would  not  go  the  length  of  affirming, 
that  this  construction  of  the  clause  was 
the  correct  construction,  but  such  a  con- 
struction might  be  put  upon  it,  and  if  it 
could  be  put  upon  it,  that  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  altering  this  clause.     If  it  was 
the  correct  construction,  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  consider  it,  a  more  inquisitorial 
Bill  than  the  present  had  never  been  placed 
upon  the  Table  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  if    their  Lordships  had  any 
regard  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  they 
would  withhold  their  sanction  from    it. 
He  also  complained,  that  this  clause  armed 
the  Commissioners  with  power  to  examine 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists  upon 
oath. 

The  Lord  Chancellor   said,    that    his 
noble  friend  would  see  that  this  was  not 
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tbe  case  now^  and  referred  to  the  100th 
Clause. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  read  that  part 
of  the  100th  Clause,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  word  *'  oath ''  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  the  afiGrmation  of  a 
Quaker,  Separatist,  or  Moravian. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  clause 
which  had  just  been  read  did  not  remove 
his  objection  to  the  present  clause — on  the 
contrary,  he  defied  any  .man,  be  he  lawyer 
or  layman,  to  assert  gravely  that  his  ob- 
jection was  not  strengthened  by  it.  He 
found  that  in  another  part  of  this  Bill  this 
power,  which  he  considered  so  objection- 
able, when  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
was  also  given  to  the  Assistant- Commis- 
sioners, and  that  different  words  were  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  Bill  to  describe 
this  identity  of  authority.  Was  not  that 
likely  to  increase  not  only  the  danger,  but 
the  obscurity  of  the  Bill?  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  asked  their  Lordships  not  to 
agree  to  this  clause.  The  Commissioners 
ought  to  have  some  powers  of  examina- 
tion, but  not  of  the  arbitrary  and  irrespon- 
sible character  given  them  by  this  clause. 
He  had  never  before  seen  such  a  clause 
in  any  Bill,  and  he,  therefore,  moved  that 
It  be  struck  out. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  formed  a 
very  mistaken  idea  about  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  this  clause.  He  likewise 
argued,  that  it  did  not  compel  the  Com- 
missioners to  examine  Quakers,  Separa- 
tists, and  Moravians  upon  oath,  insisting 
that  the  100th  Clause,  which  his  noble 
friend  said  confirmed  his  objection  to  the 
second  clause,  absolutely  cured  it.  The 
principal  objection  of  his  noble  friend  to 
this  clause  went,  however,  much  further, 
for  it  sought  to  knock  down  the  Commis- 
sioners almost  as  soon  as  they  were  put 
upon  their  legs.  He  maintained,  that  if 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  five  or 
six  months'  time  to  turn  over  all  the  dic- 
tionaries and  all  the  law  books  in  the 
language,  he  could  not  have  found  words 
more  appropriate  than  those  used  in  this 
clause  —namely, ''  any  question  or  matter 
connected  with  or  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.^'  Having  a  definite  idea  of  the 
thing  signified,  he  knew  no  words  which 
could  express  that  thing  better.  It  was 
not  likely  that  any  Commissioner  would 
ask  any  of  their  Lordships  such  questions 
as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  sup- 


posed. Supposing  that  any  Commissioner 
was  to  ask  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
"  What  is  the  value  of  your  property  ? 
How  much  did  you  make  at  the  Bar? 
How  is  your  property  vested?  What 
have  you  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  what 
in  the  other  funds  ?*'  Supposing,  he  said, 
that  any  Commissioner  should  ask  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  such  absurd 
questions  as  these,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  His  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
refuse  to  answer  them.  Then  the  Com- 
missioners would,  he  supposed,  commit 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  for  contempt? 
No,  they  had  not  power  to  commit ;  they 
could  only  order  him  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  every  Jury  would  say,  that  such  pro- 
secution was  not  sustainable ;  for  the 
Commissioners,  in  putting  such  absurd 
questions,  were  wanaering  out  of  the  four 
corners  of  their  power.  The  clause  did 
not  justify  any  such  gossiping  inquiries  as 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  imagined. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  also  referred 
to  the  Acts  appointing  the  Commissioners 
of  Naval  Inquiry  and  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  charities,  to 
shew  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  by  this  clause  were 
neither  novel  nor  unusual.  This  clause 
was  not  a  clause  of  light  importance,  and 
if  their  Lordships  determined  to  leave  it 
out  of  the  Bill,  they  might  as  well  stop 
the  Bill  altogether. 

Lord  TTyn/ord  had  not  taken  this  objec- 
tion from  any  captious  motives.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  given.  He  would  leave  it,  however, 
to  their  Lordships  to  dispose  of  his  Motion 
as  they  pleasea.  The  100th  Clause  in 
his  opinion  had  no  bearing  upon  the 
second  clause.  He  was  aware  of  the  two 
Acts  to  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  referred.  He  had  looked  at  them 
lately  for  this  reason,  that  in  those  two 
Acts  the  Commissioners,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  witnesses  upon  oatn, 
were  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  That  was  a  good 
old  fashion,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
it  was  now  no  longer  held  in  reverence. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  much 
of  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  (Lord  Wynford)  would 
apply  if  the  Commissioners  were  empower- 
ed to  make  or  levy  any  kind  of  rate ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  power  under  the 
Bill,  and  could  not  inquire  into  property. 

Q2 
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AmendmeDt  negatived,  and  second 
clause  agreed  to. 

The  third  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  fourth  Clause,  directing  a  ge- 
neral Report  to  be  made  once  a-year  by 
the  Commissioners  to  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  by  such  Secre- 
tary to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  being 
read. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  after  the  words  **  the 
said  Commissioners  shall "  in  the  first 
line  of  the  clause,  there  be  added  these 
words,  "  keep  a  record  of  each  letter 
received,  the  date  of  its  reception,  the 
person  from  whom  it  came,  the  subject  to 
which  it  related,  and  the  minute  of  any 
answer  given,  or  order  made  thereon,  and 
also  where  the  Commissioners  differed  in 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  each  Commissioner, 
and  that  a  copy  of  such  record  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  once  a- 
year  or  oftener  if  required." 

Amendment  agreed  to,  and  the  Clause 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clauses,  up  to  the  18th,  were 
agreed  to. 

On  the  18th  Clause  being  put, 
.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  religious 
instruction  and  consolation  of  the  poor  by 
the  appointment  of  regular  chaplains  to 
each  workhouse.  As  the  Bill  at  present 
stood,  there  was  no  sufficient  provision  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  as 
it  unquestionably  was,  that  there  should 
be  chaplains  in  single  parishes,  how  much 
more  necessary  would  it  be  in  the  cases  of 
large  unions.  He  objected  also  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause  as  calculated  to 
make  children  Dissenters. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
to  make  any  such  provision;  surely  the 
clergyman  of  each  parish  respectively 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  afford  all  the 
spiritual  aid  which  any  of  his  parishioners 
might  require. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  only 
wished  to  give  the  Commissioners  the 
power  of  appointing  chaplains  where  it 
might  be  found  necessary. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  supported  the 
same  view  of  the  question,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  enormous  extent  which  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  include  in 
most  of  the  districts. 

.   Lord  Segrave  pressed  on  the  House  the 
necessity  of  permitting  Dissenting  Minis- 


ters to  have  access  to  the  workhouses,  and 
said,  he  would  divide  the  House  rather 
than  lose  the  1 8th  clause. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  also  thou^t,  that 
Dissenting  Ministers  ought  to  liave  ac- 
cess. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
14th  and  43rd  clauses  provided  for  the 
education  of  persons  in  workhouses,  and 
that  of  course  included  their  religions 
education;  besides,  the  Commissioners 
might  insist  upon  the  paupers  attending 
divine  worship,  but  as  there  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters, it  might  be  better  to  postpone  the 
clause  till  one  general  regulation  on  that 
subject  could  be  framed. 

Lord  Stourton  protested  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  clause,  the 
more  especially  as  so  many  Irish  often 
became  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Clause 
was  postponed.  The  House  resumed,  the 
Committee  to  sit  again. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  24,  1834. 

FaiENDLT  Societies.]  On  the  Mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ord  to  recommit  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Bill.  The  House  went  into  a 
Committee  on  that  Bill. 

Mr.  Bernal  wished  to  propose  a  clause 
to  empower  the  Friendly  Societies  to  in- 
vest their  funds  in  any  manner  thev  pleased, 
witii  the  consent  of  three- fourttis  of  the 
members.  These  Societies  were  of  great 
national  .  importance  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  House  ought  to  be  cautious  that  they 
did  not  so  legislate  as  to  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Societies.  If  the  Bill  were 
led  in  its  present  shape,  without  the 
Amendment  which  he  proposed,  he  feared 
there  would  be  this  tendency. 

Mr.  Ord  admitted,  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  were  generally  desirous  of  some 
such  clause  as  that  now  proposed  ;  but  he 
feared,  that  the  power  would  be  any  thine 
but  useful  to  the  Societies ;  that  it  would 
often  expose  them  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  He  regretted,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  much,  and,  he  feared,  designedly 
misrepresented  by  interested  parties.  It 
did  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  invest- 
ments of  any  Societies  now  existing ;  only 
those  which  sought  enrolment  under  it. 
If  the  clause  now  proposed  were  adopted, 
the  effect  would  be,  that  Societies,  except 
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those  in  the  metropolis,  might  be  tempted 
to  engage  in  agricultural  speculations. 
They  would  constitute  so  many  little 
farming  companies,  and  he  apprehended 
they  would  become  the  victims  of  de- 
signing parties,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
speculate  with  their  funds.  There  were 
between  400  and  500  benefit  Societies  in 
the  metropolis,  and  they  had  nearly  a 
million  invested  in  the  Savings  Banks,  and 
where  such  extensive  interests  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  without  the  maturest 
consideration  that  he  had  undertaken  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  them.  He  was 
anxious,  that  this  Bill  should  be  passed 
this  Session,  which  he  was  afraid,  if  this 
clause  were  added,  would  be  prevented. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member,  therefore, 
would  not  press  bis  clause,  but  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  bad  been  collected  on  the  principle 
on  a  former  occasion. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  also  feared,  that 
the  tendency  of  this  clause  would  be  most 
mischievous.  It  would  lead  these  So- 
cieties to  embark  in  gambling  and  specu- 
lative transactions,  to  prevent  which  had 
heretofore  been  the  object  of  legislation. 
If  that  were  allowed,  and  if  one  failure 
resulted  from  these  speculations,  let  them 
remember  how  extensive  would  be  the 
panic  through  all  the  Societies.  In  such 
case,  the  mischief  would  be  irretrievable. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
this  clause  were  carried,  the  Societies 
would  become  the  victims  of  designing 
characters.  The  principle  of  the  clause 
had  been  protested  against  by  the  So- 
cieties. The  House  had  formerly  consi- 
dered the  proposition  now  made,  and  had 
negatived  it;  he,  therefore,  hoped  that 
this  clause  would  not  be  pressed  now; 
and  if  it  were  pressed,  he  was  quite  sure, 
that  it  could  not  be  carried. 

Mr.  Wilks  would  resist  the  proposition. 
These  institutions  were  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  Of  private  indivi- 
duals; they  might  do  as  they  pleased 
with  their  own  ;  but  the  like  liberty  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  institutions  be- 
longing to  the  invalid  sick,  the  poor, 
widows,  and  orphans. 

Mr.  Thomas  AUwood  said,  he  would 
be  no  party  to  continuing  the  delusions 
circulated  by  this  Bill,  as  to  the  security 
of  the  Funds.  An  intelligent  Member,  in 
1819,  brought  in  a  celebrated  Bill,  using 
the  language  now  adopted,  respecting 
jobbers,  apeculatorsi  &c.;  and  yet  that 


measure  had  put  372  millions  of  sove- 
reigns into  the  pockets  of  the  fundholders, 
and  bad  robbed  the  landowners  of  550 
millions  of  sovereigns.  And  now  they 
had  this  little  scheme  to  put  the  small 
savings  on  board  a  sinking  boat.  That 
boat,  l:^  which  he  meant  the  National 
Debt,  must  sink,  or  the  nation  must  sink. 
He  repeated,  he  would  be  no  party  to  de- 
lusion on  this  subject. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report  was 
presented. 

House  of  Commons'  Officers.]  Mr. 
Guest  moved,  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  House  of 
Commons*  Offices  Bill. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  there  was  no 
person  in  that  House  more  desirous  to 
abolish  sinecures  than  himself,  butinsteafd 
of  this  being  a  Bill  to  do  away  with  sine- 
cures, its  object  was,  to  diminish  the 
salaries  of  the  effective  officers  of  the 
House.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  chair  whether  his  office 
was  any  sinecure,  and  yet  the  Bill  proposed 
to  reduce  the  salary  from  6,000/.  per 
annum  to  5,000/.  The  salary  of  the 
Speaker  had  been  fixed  by  the  House  at  a 
period  when  there  was  not  one  half  the 
present  business  to  be  got  through ;  it  was 
not  objected  to  then  ;  but  when  the  busi- 
ness had  increased  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  it  was  thought  to  be  too  much.  He 
would  refer  to  the  sittings  of  the  last  three 
nights  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  The 
House  had  sat  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  each  occasion.  The  same 
remark  held  good  with  regard  to  the 
salaries  of  the  clerks  at  the  Table ;  and 
if  the  House  were  desirous  to  secure  the 
services  of  able  and  effective  officers, 
and  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  House,  it 
would  reject  the  Bill  without  suffering 
it  to  go  into  Committee.  He  therefore  op- 
posed the  Motion  for  the  Speaker  to  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ouesi  said,  the  Bill  had  been 
founded  on  the  report  of  two  different 
Committees,  and  must  not  be  considered 
as  bis  individual  proposition.  He  hoped, 
if  the  House  would  permit  the  Bill  to  go 
into  Committee,  to  prove  that  the  salaries 
of  the  different  officers  mentioned  in  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  Bill  did  not 
seek  to  affect  the  salaries  of  the  present 
possessors  of  those  offices  which  were  pro* 
posed  to  b^  reduced,  and  he  thought,  wImq 
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it  was  coDsidercd  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  received  only  5|000/.  peranoum 
each,  that  they  were  occupied  io  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  durinf^  the  whole 
year,  while  the  Speaker  received  6,000/., 
and  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment  only,  the  House  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  prevent  the  Bill  going  into  Com- 
mittee^  after  it  had  sanctioned  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure  on  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Wynn  did  not  think  any  ground 
bad  been  shown  to  suffer  this  Bill  to  pro- 
ceed a  single  step.  He  should  therefore 
f;ive  his  decided  opposition  to  its  going 
into  Committee.  With  regard  to  the  salary 
now  given  to  the  Speaker,  the  House 
would  observe,  that  it  was  fixed  at  6,000/. 
upon  mature  deliberation,  forty-four  years 
ago,  and  that  since  that  period  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  had  increased  fourfold. 
Surely,  if  it  were  expedient  to  grant  such 
a  sum  at  that  time,  it  would  be  improper 
and  unjust  to  make  any  alteration  now. 
He  spoke  without  any  reserve  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  one  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  Chair  was  in  no  way 
concerned.  It  was  well  known,  that  the 
sum  of  6,000/.  did  not  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office,  and  that  the  late 
Speaker,  Lord  Colchester,  was  permitted 
to  hold  a  sinecure  of  1,500/.  a-year  on 
Uiat  very  account.  Nothing  was  ever 
saved  from  the  office,  and  the  result  must 
necessarily  be,  if  this  Bill  passed,  that 
the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  office 
must  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  House  divided;  but  there  being 
only  twenty-three  Members  present,  it  was 
adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  July  25,  1834. 

MtNOTisO  Bills.  The  Royal  AnentWM given  by  Commls- 
Bioo  to  the  following  Bills  :^rour-per-Ccnt  AnnuitlMi 
Pensions  (CItII  OlBoet)  i  Nary  Pay ;  Landed  Securities 
(Ireland) ;  Administration  of  Justice  in  Boroughs  i  Central 
Criminal  Court t  Sale  of  Teai  Greenwich  Hospital; 
Loodon  Port  Ducsi  Chimney  Sweepers  t  Roman  Catholic 
Marriages  t  Conunon  Fields'  Exchange ;  and  a  Number  of 
Private  Bills.— Read  a  third  time :— Newspaper  Stamps 
(Irrioad)  \  Stannaries  Court  (Cornwall). 

pBtitions  presented.  By  the  Mafquess  of  Boti,  ftom  the 
Shareholders  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  in 
^Tour  of  the  Bill  concerning  the  Bank.— By  the  Earl  of 
VAVsriSLD,  from  the  Parochial  Schoohnasters  of 
Kineardine*  for  an  inereased  Stipend.-*^y  the  same, 
from  the  same  Place*,  and  by  Lord  Wynforo,  firom 
Uverpooli  and  Lord  TaTNRAii,  ttoto  Kensington  and 
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.—By  (lie  Duke  a#  BuccLBuoB.  the  Bishop  of  GLoucsarTK*. 
and  Lord  CoLcnBerva,  tram  serend  Ptoeas,— 4kar  Pnnee- 
tkmtothsKatablMwdClMifeb,  «piBrt  the  CWns  of  *• 
Dtaicntcif,  MidafBiiMtttMUiilvenitiBirAdmlMloaBill. 

Orsat  Westerw  Railway.]  Lord 
Wbsrncliffe  moved  the  second  retdinf^  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Cadogan  rose  to  oppose  the 
Motion.    He  observed,  that  the  road  from 
Windsor  to  London  was  the  first  which 
had  been  projected  through  this  pari  of 
the  country,  and  this  road,  which  on  that 
account  deserved  their  liordships'  favour, 
would  be  materially  affected,  and  iU  pro- 
jectors injured  by  this  Bill.    There  were 
roads  extending  along  different  parts  of 
this  line,  which  only  required  to  be  con- 
nected together  in  order  to  render  them 
perfect.    That  object  might  be  effected  at 
less  expense,  and  with  greater  advanUgv, 
than  the  road  which  wss  called  by  the 
high-sounding  appellation   of  the  gf«at 
Western  Railway.    This  project  had  been 
so  altered  in  the  Committee  in  the  Com- 
mons, that  it  was  no  longer  capable  of 
performing  the  promise  at  first  held  out,  but 
would,  at  least  at  the  London  end,  leave 
the  parties  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  London,  to  bring  their  goods 
hither  how  they  could.     The  road  was 
now  to  terminate  at  Brompton,  which 
would  have  the  effect  he  had  stated.  This 
was  his  first  obiection.  His  next  objection 
was,  that  the  line  now  contemplated  was 
not  a  complete  line,  as  the  road  came  from 
Bristol  to  Bath,  but  leflgoods between  Bath 
and  Reading  to  be  brought  by  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal  Company,  and  from  Read- 
in  g  to  Brom  pto  n  by  the  Rail- road .  The  th  ird 
objection  he  had  was,  that  the  number  of 
the  assents  was  not  so  great,  nor  was  their 
property  so  considerable,  as  that  of  the 
dissents;  and  the  fourth  objection  was, 
that  their  Lordships  had   already  given 
their  assent  to  the  London  and  South- 
ampton Railway  Bill,  which  would  be 
rendered  almost  good  for  nothing,  for  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance, 
if  this  Bill  should  be  carried.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  move,  '*  That  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
Months." 

Lord  ITAamcZt^e  hoped  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  read  this  Bill  a  second  time, 
and  allow  the  case  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  to  be  put  forward  in  the  Committee. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  had  started  four 
objections  to  the  Bill.  The  first  was  one 
which  neither  the  noble  Earl  nor  a  noblo 
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The  Earl  of  Cadogan  ihoaght,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  pressed  htm  un- 
fairly on  the  point  last  referred  to.  He 
had,  like  other  men,  resisted  a  proceeding 
of  one  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  that 
would  materially  injure  his  property ;  but 
he  denied,  that  his  opposition  to  the  Bill 
itself  arose  out  of  any  but  public  grounds. 
The  question  now  put  to  him  had  been 
so  pressed  upon  him  by  the  projectors  of 
the  rail-road,  that  he  had  at  last  been 
obliged  to  say,  that  he  should  consider  the 
question  in  future  as  an  insult,  and  to  de- 
sire that  it  might  not  be  repeated.  That 
part  of  the  matter  he  was  ready  to  answer 
as  a  private  individual ;  but  as  to  the  rest, 
his  conduct  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions^ 
was  decided  by  a  consideration  of  what 
seemed  to  him  the  balance  of  public  good, 
as  against  injury  to  private  individualSi 
and  in  this  case  be  did  not  think  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Teynham  supported  the  Bill, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  public 
benefit. 

TheDuke  of  Cumberland  said,  thatfrom 
their  having  sat  as  many  as  six  weeks  on 
another  measure  of  the  same  description, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  this  Bill  had 
been  passing  the  other  House,  he  was 
sure  it  was  impossible  that  there  would  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  get  through  with 
the  Bill  in  what  remained  of  the  present 
Session.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  deluding  and  cheating 
the  parties  interested,  to  lead  them  to 
a  belief  that,  even  if  they  should  be  able 
to  prove  their  case,  it  would,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  avail  them  any 
thing. 

Lord  EUenborough  was  inclined  to 
think,  that,  if  the  Bill  had  occupied  so 
much  time  already,  the  parties  must  have 
exhausted  what  they  had  to  say  on  the 
subject.  He  must  declare,  that  it  ap* 
peered  to  him  a  little  hard  on  the  parties 
who  had  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  promoting  the  Bill  through  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  their 
Lordships,  on  its  getting  into  this  House, 
should  cut  the  neck  of  it  at  once.  The 
Bill  was  a  very  important  one  to  many 
parts  of  the  country  ;  if  passed,  it  would 
be  the  means  ultimately  of  opening  a 
communication  between  London  and 
Bristol,  and  consc(|uently  with  the  south 
of  Ireland.  He  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  consent  to  go  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 


Marquess  who  was  in  the  same  situation 
with  him,  should  ever  have  thought  of 
putting  forward.  It  related  to  the  terminus 
of  the  road  at  London.  The  noble  Earl 
objected  that  the  road  would  not  come 
into  London,  but  would  leave  the  goods 
to  be  brought  hither  from  Brompton. 
Why,  the  fact  was,  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  were  prevented  from  bringing  the 
road  to  London  by  the  noble  Earl,  through 
whose  estates  at  Chelsea  it  would  have 
passed,  but  who  would  not  consent  to 
allow  it  to  do  so ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  carried,  as  at  first  intended,  to 
Southwark-bridge.  But  surely  after  pre- 
venting it  coming  to  London,  the  noble 
Earl  ought  not  to  turn  round  and  object 
to  the  whole  measure,  because  it  did  not 
come  here.  The  second  objection  was  the 
strongest ;  but  then  there  was  a  good  canal 
from  Bath  to  Reading,  and  at  least  the 
parties  were  entitled  to  be  heard  against 
this  objection,  and  he  for  one  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  if  they  did  not  make 
the  communication  complete,  he  should 
not  be  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
measure.  As  to  the  third  objection,  he 
declared,  that  the  assents  exceeded  the 
dissents,  both  in  their  numbers,  and  in 
the  value  of  their  property.  The  noble 
Earl  and  he  were,  therefore,  at  issue  on 
that  point,  and  he  asked  for  the  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  difference.  As  to  the 
last  point,  he  declared,  ttiat  he  did  not 
believe  the  scheme  of  the  Southampton 
Railway  Bill  would  ever  be  put  in  execu- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  were  or  not,  he  did 
not  believe  that  that  was  a  reason  why  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  people  should 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
opening  a  direct  communication  between 
Bristol  and  London.  It  was  not  usual,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  to  refuse  a  second 
reading  to  a  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
usual  custom  would  not  now  be  departed 
(touk  The  line  of  the  proposed  rail-wav 
was  objected  to  by  some,  and  it  was  said, 
that  a  better  line  could  be  found ;  but  that 
line  would  have  to  pass  through  the  long 
walk  at  Windsor,  and  he  for  one  would 
never  consent  to  spoil  in  that  manner  the 
finest  domain  in  the  kingdom.  As  to  the 
line  ending  at  Brompton,  he  repeated, 
that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  projectors 
that  that  terminus  had  been  adopted ; 
and,  if  the  noble  Earl  would  consent  to  the 
line  of  road  passing  through  his  estate  at 
Chelsea ;  the  projectors  would  make  good 
tbal  pert  of  th^ir  original  pUot 
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occasion.  He  claimed  for  himself  that  he 
had  done  so;  for  though  he  advocated 
this  Bill,  he  had  no  private  interest  in  it, 
and  he  believed  that  their  Lordships'  TOtes 
had  been  equally  conscientious.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  declare,  that  he  con- 
sidered their  decision  on  the  question 
could  not  prove  a  good  precedent.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  showing  that 
parties  might  be  defeated  by  a  pertina- 
cious opposition,  involving  a  loss  of  time. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Cumfter /and  said,  that  the 
effect  of  their  Lordships*  decision  would 
be  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  expediency  of 
forwarding  Bills,  instead  of  procrastinating 
them. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  he  per- 
formed his  duty  conscientiously,  trusting 
to  Providence  .for  the  consequences,  and 
he  thought  he  ought  not  to  be  reproached 
with  his  vote. 

The  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  was 
agreed  to* 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy.] 
The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
Viscount  at  t)ie  head  of  the  Government, 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct statement  as  to  the  principles  which 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  intended  should 
guide  them  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  country.  If 
they  looked  at  the  position  in  whicn  the 
country  now  stood,  it  must  appear  to  every 
one  that  there  were  questions  at  issue 
affecting  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  information  as  to  the  course 
of  policy  adopted  by  his  Maiesty's  Go- 
vernment was  more  generally  or  more 
imperatively  called  for.  Any  charge  of 
factious  motives  with  respect  to  his  oppo- 
sition was  most  unjustly  founded.  He 
could  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
honestly  declare  that,  of  all  the  votes  he 
ever  gave  against  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  not  one  of  them  had 
been  influenced  by  factious  motives,  nor 
did  he  ever  enter  mto  any  bond  of  union 
with  persons  on  that  side  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  factious 
opposition.  With  respect  to  the  two 
measures  formerly  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  Woolsack,  his 
opposition  to  them  had  been  on  consci- 
entious grounds.    He  bad  nerer  wishedi 


Tlie  Earl  of  Radnor  must  confess,  that 
he,  for  one,  was  inclined  to  cut  the  neck 
of  the  Bill,  for  the  sake  of  the  parties 
themselves.  The  Bill  was  not  what  it 
pretended  to  be.  It  professed  to  be  a 
measure  for  the  formation  of  a  great 
Western  Railroad,  but  it  was  no  such 
thing.  It  was  in  fact  a  measure  for  the 
formation  of  a  rail-road  from  London  to 
Reading,  and  then  (there  being  an  inter- 
mediate line  of  considerable  distance  of 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal)  from  Bath 
to  Bristol. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  mistaken  in  saying, 
that  the  Bill  appeared  under  false  colours. 
In  the  preamble,  it  was  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  Bill  was  for  the  formation  of  a 
rail-road  from  London  to  Reading,  and 
from  Bath  to  Bristol.  He  thought,  that 
such  a  rail-road  would  be  a  great  public 
convenience. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  thought 
their  Lordships  had  better  allow  the  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  leave  the 
parties  to  take  their  chance  of  its  being 
passed  through  the  Committee. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time : 
Contents  30;  Not-contents  47 — Ma- 
jority 17. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  begged  to 
be  understood  as  not  having  declared 
himself  contrary  to  the  Bill,  having  voted 
against  it  solely  because  it  had  been  de- 
layed to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session. 

Lord  Whamclijffe  said,  he  feared  that 
the  determination  to  which  the  House 
had  come  would  occasion  great  discon- 
tent among  the  people,  which  would  be 
increased  by  the  reason  now  given  for  the 
determination.  What  did  that  determin- 
ation hold  out,  but  that  if  parties  could  by 
any  means,  no  matter  how  vexatious,  delay 
the  progress  of  a  Bill,  this  House  would 
not  entertain  any  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  a  measure  so  delayed  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  Session  ?  It  would  lessen 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  justice 
of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  begged  to  tell  the 
noble  Lord,  that  he  had  given  his  vote  on 
conscientious  grounds,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  told  that  such  a  vote  would  be  in- 
jurious to  their  Lordships  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people. 

Lord  WhamcVife  said,  he  did  not 
charge  any  of  their  Lordships  with  not 
having  given  a  conscientious  vote  on  this 
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nor  did  be  wish  at  present,  to  embarrass 
in  any  way  bis  Majesty's  Government; 
and,  however  much  he  ffiigbt  differ  from 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  that  Go- 
vernment, he  had  no  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  carrying  useful  measures  b^r  an  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for  opposition.  He 
could  honestly  say,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  increase  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  present  Government 
laboured  —  difficulties  which  all  must 
acknowledge  were  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  this  country — which  no  human 
wisdom  or  legislation  could  meet  and  suc- 
cessfully encounter.  He  contended  that 
the  balance  of  power  in  this  country  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  he  trusted,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite,  who  was  now 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
would  make  the  communications  that  were 
demanded  of  him.  With  respect  to  foreign 
countries,  he  would  beg  their  Lordships  to 
look  to  Spain  and  Portugal — ay,  to  Portu- 
gal—  for  it  was  a  grievous  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  contest  in  this  latter 
country  was  ended.  That  contest  would 
be  renewed  by  the  partisans  of  that  prince 
who  was  now  an  exile,  but  whom  the 
people  of  Portugal  looked  upon  as  their 
rightful  monarch.  He  was  their  lawful 
prince,  not  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  people  of  that  country,  but  driven  from 
it  by  the  gold  and  warriors  of  England. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  situation  Portugal  was  in, 
and  he  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  present  Government  to  give  their 
Lordships  some  information  as  to  the  line 
of  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  that  country.  If  they  cast 
their  eyes  towards  Holland,  they  would 
see  a  prince  and  a  people  who  had  been 
most  cruelly  used,  and  who  were  only 
wailing  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
injuries  they  had  received.  He  would  ask 
the  Government,  therefore,  whether  they 
had  made  any  pledges  as  to  the  line  of 
foreign  policy  they  were  inclined  to  adopt, 
whether  they  intended  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  regulations  of  other  countries,  and 
whether  they  had  pledged  this  country  to 
thait  effect?  He  called  upon  the  noble 
Viscount,  in  order  to  know  from  him 
whether  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
this  country  was  intended  respecting 
Spain  ?  He  asked  this  question  because 
he  had  read  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
'tbftt  certain  vessels,  supposed  to  be  con- 
Teybg  firms  to  Spain  m  fayour  of  the 


cause  of  Don  Carlos,  had  been  stopped. 
He  desired  to  know  whether  those  vessels 
had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  He  also  desired  to 
be  informed  whether  any  compact  had 
been  entered  into  between  this  country 
and  France  respecting  Spain,  and  respect- 
ing Don  Miguel.  Was  this  country 
pledged  to  France  to  aid  her  in  forwarding 
her  objects  with  respect  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  Upon  those  subjects  he  sought 
for  specific  information  at  the  hands  of 
the  existing  Government.  The  Table  of 
that  House  was  groaning  beneath  the  pe- 
titions of  the  people,  complaining  tnat 
their  sources  of  wealth  and  greatness  had 
been  dried  up  and  destroyed.  He  called 
upon  the  noble  Viscount  to  state  whether 
the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  head 
were  determined  or  not  to  nphold  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  to  support  the 
Church  and  State,  to  support  the  Church 
of  Ireland ;  and  whether  they  intended 
honestly  to  correct  the  abuses  of  those 
institutions,  to  reform  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, but  not  to  surrender  a  particle  of 
the  property  that  belonged  to  that  Church. 
He  asked  those  questions  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  noble  Viscount  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  line  of  policy  he  meant  to 
pursue,  and  the  measures  he  intended  to 
adopt  in  the  present  awful  state  of  the 
country.  The  noble  Viscount  would,  he 
hoped,  state  the  course  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  he  intended  to  pursue.  For 
his  own  part  he  held,  that  the  principle  of 
non-interference  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  other  countries  ought  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  if  Grovernment  wished  to  up- 
hold the  institutions  of  this  country,  which 
institutions  every  person  and  every  Go- 
vernment ought  to  respect. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  with 
every  intention  to  pay  that  attention  and 
respect  to  the  noble  Earl  which  he  deserved, 
he  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  noble  Earl's  questions, 
and  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  give 
an  answer  to  them.  The  noble  Earl  said, 
that  he  rose  to  put  two  questions,  and  the 
noble  Earl  had  prefaced  them  by  a  speech, 
into  the  multifarious  topics  of  which  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  on  the  present 
occasion  to  enter.  He  must  repeat,  mdeed, 
that  he  did  not  precisely  understand  the 
nature  of  the  noble  Earl's  questions.  The 
noble  Earl  seemed  to  think,  that  it  was 
some  imputation  on  bimi  that  he  bad  not 
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followed  the  example  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  situation  which  he  at 
present  filled,  in  making  a  statement  as 
to  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
Government  would  be  conducted.  Look- 
ingy  however,  at  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  the  present  Government  stood — 
seeing  that  it  was  not  in  anjf  respect  a 
new  Government,  that  it  was  in  fact  only 
a  renewal  of  the  old  Government,  with 
the  loss  of  one  member,  whose  loss  all 
must  deplore,— seeing  that  there  were  no 
persons  in  the  present  Government  who 
nad  not  been,  in  some  situation  or  other, 
connected  with  the  former  Government- 
taking  all  these  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, he  thought  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  sufficient  guarantee,  without  any 
necessity  for  a  specific  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
Government  would  be  conducted,  and  as 
to  the  views  and  measures  which  they  had 
in  contemplation.  The  former  Govern- 
ment  had  existed  more  than  three  years. 
The  measures  which  it  had  proposed,  the 
principles  upon  which  it  had  acted,  both 
as  regarded  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
were  before  the  country,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  follow  up 
those  principles,  suiting  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  to  the  events 
that  might  possibly  arise.  The  noble 
Earl  had  complained  that  factious  motives 
had  been  imputed  to  noble  Lords  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  that  they  had  been 
represented  as  desirous  to  embarrass  his 
Majesty's  Government.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  such  insinuations  had  ever  been 
cast  from  that  side  of  the  House  upon 
noble  Lords  opposite ;  at  all  events,  he 
could  say,  that  such  insinuations  had 
never  proceeded  from  him.  The  noble 
Earl  said,  that  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
questions.  That  was  a  novel  thing  in 
Parliamentary  practice,  and  he  (Viscount 
Melbourne)  could  not  exactly  see  the 
utility  of  it.  When  a  notice  of  a  Motion 
was  given,  the  objects  and  purport  of  the 
Motion  could  generally  be  gathered  from 
the  nature  of  the  notice ;  but  it  was  quite 
a  different  thing  as  regarded  a  notice  as 
to  putting  questions.  A  noble  Lord  might 
give  notice  to  this  effect—''  I  shall  to- 
morrow ask  questions  as  to  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy."  Was  there  any 
possibility  of  collecting  from  such  a  notice 
the  precise  nature  of  the  questions  that 
might  be  asked  ?    He  did  not  think  that 


he  should  be  acting  rightly  if  he  should 
on  this  occasion  allow  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  discussion  of  all  the  topics  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  adverted  in  his  speech. 
With  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  he  would  only  say,  that  it 
would  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
upon  which  it  had  been  already  conducted, 
having  in  view  the  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  by  the  formation  of  such  alliances 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
situation  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
might  require.  With  regard  to  the  pno- 
ciple  of  non-intervention,  every  one  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  the  rule,  but  still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  wrong  in  entering  so  far  into  the  par- 
ticulars into  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
gone.  If  the  noble  Earl  felt,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  done  anything 
wrong,  or  that  they  were  pursuing  a  wrong 
course,  he  could  bring  the  matter  by  Mo- 
tion before  the  House,  and  it  would  be 
then  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  noble  Earl's 
charges.  If  the  noble  Earl  thought  that 
the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
Government  snould  be  changed,  let  him 
move  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  that 
effect,  or  let  him  move  a  Resolution  of 
the  House  on  the  subject,  and  then  it 
would  be  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
consider  what  it  would  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  say  in  reply  to  him.  With  re- 
gard to  the  internal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  say,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  uphold  and  maintain  our  in- 
stitutions (he  used  the  noble  Earl's  very 
words),  at  the  same  time  adopting  every 
well-considered  reformation  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  de- 
manded by  the  intelligent  majority  of  the 
community.  He  conceived,  that  he  had 
given  a  very  clear  and  distinct  answer  to 
the  questions  of  the  noble  Lord  as  regard- 
ed the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the 
country.  He  had  not  accompanied  that 
answer  with  observations  in  reply  to  those 
of  the  noble  Lord,  as  he  thought  that 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  extremely  inconvenient. 

The  Earl  of  Winchihea  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  noble  Viscount's  explanation.  It 
was  absurd  to  say  the  present  was  not  a 
new  Ministry,  for  it  had  been  expressly 
stated  in  both  Houses,  the  other  day,  that 
'*  Lord  Grey's  Government  was  at  an  end| 
and  a  new  one  in  course  of  formation/' 
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The  Earl  of  Radnor  rose  to  order.  The 
noble  Earl  had  set  out  with  saying,  he 
only  wished  to  pat  a  question  or  two ;  be 
had  put  two  questions  in  a  very  lengthy 
speech,  and  had  gained  bis  answer;  yet 
he  had  now  got  up  again  to  address  the 
House  on  the  same  subject,  though  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance  was  waiting 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  wished 
to  ask,  whether  it  was  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count's orders,  that  certain  vessels  which 
had  been  armed  and  were  about  to  be 
forwarded  to  Spain,  had  been  arrested? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  did  not 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess bad  really  occurred. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

Poor  Laws'  Ambndmevt^-CommiT' 
Tfi£.]  The  House  went  into  Committee 
on  the  Poor-laws*  Amendment  Bill. 

On  Clause  25  being  proposed, 

Lord  Kenyon  objected  to  the  arbitrary 
power  given  to  the  Commissioners,  of 
consolidating  parishes,  as  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  there  were  parishes  well- 
regulated,  and  with  a  small  amount  of 
Poor-rate,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  case 
for  such  a  parish  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
parish  where  the  rates  were  high  and  the 
affairs  ill- managed.  He  should,  therefore, 
propose,  as  an  Amendment,  that  no  pa- 
rishes should  be  consolidated  into  a  union 
without  the  written  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
rate-payers  in  each  district. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  surprised 
that  the  noble  Baron  who  was  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bill, 
should  propose  this  Amendment.  It  was, 
however,  anything  but  an  Amendment, 
for  it  would  have  the  effect  of  crippling 
the  Bill  in  one  of  its  roost  material  fea- 
tures, and,  in  a  great  measure,  of  prevent- 
ing that  change  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  return  to  the  old  and  salutary  system, 
which  taught  4very  man  to  depend  on  his 
own  industry,  on  his  own  resources,  to 
despise  and  hate  as  much  to  be  a  pauper 
at  all,  as  to  be  a  pauper  receiving  relief  in 
a  workhouse.  It  was  generally  found,  as 
appeared  by  the  Report,  that  when  a  man 
said  he  could  not  find  work,  the  reason 
was  he  had  not  made  the  experiment ;  and 
it  was  almost  invariably  the  case,  that 
after  being  in  the  workhouse  a  little  time, 
labottwa  got  oi»t|  and  contrived  to  fiud 


work  elsewhere.  This  was  the  effect  of 
the  workhouse  system,  which  was  the 
best  feature  in  the  Bill,  for  it  tended  to 
restore  to  the  lower  classes  that  natural 
tone  of  which  the  mal-administration  of 
these  laws  had  almost  divested  them.  The 
system  had  been  tried  in  several  places  on 
a  small  scale  wiih  the  happiest  effect. 

Lord  Fahnouih  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. He  concurred  in  the  principles 
stated  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Kenyon). 
Parishes  varied  much  in  circumstances; 
and  it  would  be  doing  much  injury  to 
some  parishes  if  they  were  united  with  a 
neighbouring  parish. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  the  Commissioners 
would  go  into  the  country  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  annoying  and  injuring  one 
parish  by  joining  it  to  another.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  they 
would  exercise  their  judgment  in  an  im- 
partial and  proper  manner. 

Lord  Falmouth  had  no  doubt  they 
would :  what  he  objected  to  was  the  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Earl  of  WinchiUea  supported  the 
clause,  and  was  rather  surprised  that  the 
noble  Baron  should  oppose  it,  considering 
how  nearly  he-was  connected  with  an  ex- 
tensive parish  (Mary-la-bonne),  in  which 
the  system  of  setting  paupers  hard  to  work 
and  giving  them  necessaries  instead  of 
money,  had  reduced  a  body  of  paupers 
demanding  relief  in  one  weeK  from  nine 
hundred  to  fifty. 

Lord  Wynford  had  no  objection  to  the 
union  of  parishes,  provided  the  parishes 
wished  it,  but  their  consent  he  considered 
indispensable,  for  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
mix  up  a  well-conducted  and  consequently 
prosperous  parish,  with  an  ill-conducted 
one.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
system  of  a  union  of  parishes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  one  workhouse  among 
them  would  be  cheap;  but  many  a  thing 
was  cheap  which,  so  far  from  being  desira- 
ble or  proper,  was  most  injurious  to  (he 
country.  And  he  was  satisfied,  that  great 
evil  would  result  from  the  intermixture  of 
so  many  paupers  together.  There  could 
be  no  question,  that  a  great  contamination 
of  each  other's  morals  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. Paupers  ought  not  to  be  so 
far  removed  from  their  friends  as  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  visit  them. 
The  workhouses  under  the  proposed  Bill 
would,  in  fact,  be  several  county  prisonti 
io  which  paupers  would  be  separated  frosi 
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their  friends.  He  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  led  to  the  paupers  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
Magistrates,  either  to  go  to  the  work- 
house, or  to  eat  their  meals  at  their  own 
houses,  or  in  the  open  air.  That  was  the 
practice  under  the  old  law. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  No,  no. 

Lord  Wynford:  Yes,  yes. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  read  an 
eitract  from  the  2nd  Geo.  2,  conBrming 
the  statements  of  Lord  Wynford. 

Lord  Wynford  resumed:  He  thought 
that  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  have 
the  power  to  unite  parishes,  they  ought 
also  to  have  the  power  to  dissolve  such 
union  when  it  was  proved  to  be  injurious. 
He  repeated,  that  they  ought  to  possess 
the  power  of  dissolving,  as  well  as  of 
making  unions,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  correct  any  evils  which  might 
be  found  in  certain  cases  to  result  from 
uniting  parishes  together.  He  liked  the 
old  law,  and  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
any  innovation  in  that  law,  unless  the  in- 
novation could  be  proved  to  be  an  im- 
provement. He  would,  therefore,  support 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  bis  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  completely  mis- 
conceived the  import  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  made,  and  also  the  object 
of  the  clause  itself.  The  object  of  that 
clause  was,  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  unite  a  number  of  parishes  together, 
which  were  too  small  to  enable  them  to 
erect  and  support  workhouses  for  them- 
selves. His  (the  Lord  Chancellor's)  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  also  completely 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  2nd  George 
2.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Act  in 
question  gave  the  Magistrates  the  power 
of  afibrding  relief  to  paupers  at  their  own 
houses.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  repeated,  that  the  Ma- 
gistrates had  the  discretionary  power  of 
either  sending  paupers  to  the  workhouses, 
or  relieving  them  at  their  own  houses; 
their  Lordships  all  knew  how  that  power 
had  been  abused.  Wherever  the  power 
was  exercised  to  advantage,  that  was  the 
exception;  the  abuse  of  the  power  was 
the  rule,  and  greatly  had  it  been  abused. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  workhouse  a  bad 
name,  which  it  certainly  did  not  deserve, 
and  which  it  certainly  ought  not  to  bear 
in  the  estimation  of  their  Lordships.  He 
^uld   have  no  objection  to   hie  noble 


and  learned  friend  endeavouring  to  give 
the  workhouse  a  bad  name  in  the  eyes  of 
the  paupers,  because  that  might  have 
the  effect  of  impressing  them  with  a 
horror  of  it,  and  consequently  prove  an 
inducement  to  them  to  do  all  thev  could 
to  avoid  it.  fiut  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  ought  not  to  try  to  persuade  their 
Lordships,  that  it  deserved  tliis  bad  name. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  compared 
the  workhouse,  under  the  new  system,  to 
a  great  prison.  The  comparison  was  most 
unjust  There  was  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  a  workhouse  and  a 
prison.  Paupers  were  not  compelled  to 
enter  the  workhouse  ;  they  woula  go  to  it 
of  their  own  freewill.  It  was  different  with 
regard  to  a  prison.  Men  were  obliged  to 
go  into  it  against  their  wills.  Paupers 
could  leave  the  workhouse  when  they 
liked ;  but  men  could  not  leave  the  pri- 
son when  they  liked.  They  were  detained 
contrary  to  their  inclinations;  they  couM 
not  get  out  of  it.  He  wished  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  exert  his 
eloquence,  as  he  had  already  staled,  against 
the  workhouse,  in  the  eyes  of  paupers,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  going  into  it  His 
noble  and  learned  friend's  imagination  had 
run  away  with  him,  and  he  had  attributed 
to  the  Bill  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

Lord  Wynford  explained.  It  was  not 
to  workhouses  generally  be  objected,  bat 
to  those  forced  unions.  Workhouses  were 
very  useful  in  particular  parishes.  The 
Bill  gave  the  same  discretionary  power  to 
the  Commissioners  as  the  Magistrates  en- 
joyed before. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  they  must  leave 
this  clause  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  if  the 
object  were  to  produce  cheapness  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws.  With 
this  view  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Commissioners  the  power  of  uniting 
parishes.  He  thought  that,  in  all  cases 
above  and  under  a  certain  age,  children 
and  infirm  persons  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
relief  out  of  the  workhouse  at  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  district. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  the 
question  a  very  simple  one.  It  was, 
whether  parishes  should  be  compelled  to 
unite  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor.  He  thought,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  workhouses,  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  sys- 
tem. In  many  parishes  there  was  not,  at 
present,  the  means  of  erecting  a  work- 
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bousey  and  those  parishes  could  never 
have  the  advantage  of  one  without  uniting 
with  other  parishes. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  There  are  600 
parishes  that  do  not  average  a  population 
of  more  than  300  souls  each,  and  9,000 
parishes  that  do  not  average  more  than 
500. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  It  was  dear 
from  this  that«  if  the  Magistrates  con- 
sidered a  workhouse  necessary,  it  could 
only  be  erected  in  any  particular  district 
by  a  union  of  parishes. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  admitted, 
that  the  power  it  was  proposed  to  grant  to 
the  Commissioners  could  only  be  justified 
by  necessity;  but  that  necessity  being  made 
out,  as  he  thought  it  was,  by  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  not  have  the  power  of 
disuniting  as  well  as  of  uniting  parishes 
without  the  sanction  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  If  the  necessity  for  construct- 
ing a  workhouse  for  different  parbhes 
were  made  out,  there  was  no  other  means 
of  erecting  it  except  under  the  power 
given  by  this  clause.  There  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
administration  of  which  was  excellent ; 
but  the  adjoining  parishes  refused  to  uuite 
and  afford  the  means  of  erecting  a  work- 
house ;  and  there  was  no  power  to  compel 
them,  except  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Commissioners  would,  of  course,  in 
the  union  of  parishes,  take  the  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  large  work- 
houses already  constructed,  and  classify 
the  parishes  accordingly.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  erection  of  workhouses  would 
drive  persons  out  of  the  parishes  in  which 
they  were  built ;  but,  if  it  even  had  that 
effect,  would  not  this  be  a  stimulus  to 
those  persons  to  look  out  for  work  to 
avoid  the  workhouse  ? 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wished  to 
know,  if  there  was  any  objection  to  limit 
the  space  for  which  each  workhouse  should 
be  built. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  rather  in 
favour  of  a  limited  distance  than  any  par* 
ticular  number  of  parishes ;  for  instance, 
say  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles* 

The  Amendment  was  negatived. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  he  was  desirous 
of  introducing'  here  a  clause  which  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  not  feel 
much  difficulty  in  agreeing  to.  It  was  to 
this  effect : — **  That  it  may  be  lawful  for 
any  two  Magistrates  acting  within  any 


city,  borough,  or  hamlet,  to  direct  that 
relief  shall  be  given  to  any  child  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  or  to  any  infirm 
or  aged  persons  above  sixty  years,  with* 
out  compelling  such  persons  to  reside  in 
the  workhouse,  any  rule  or  order  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." He  was  sure  their  Lordships 
would  see  how  cruel  and  unnatural  it 
must  be  to  separate  mother  and  child,  or 
husband  and  wife,  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  should  not  be  surprised,  if  such  violence 
to  the  feelings  of  persons  in  such  tender 
relation  to  each  other  were  to  cause  an 
insurrection.  He  hoped,  therefore,  their 
Lordships  would  see  the  advantage,  and, 
indeed,  the  humanity  of  adopting  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  the  power  to  the 
Commissioners  than  to  the  Magistrates. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  that  he  thought 
the  Magistrates  were  the  most  proper  per- 
sons, as  the  Commissioners  would  not 
have  the  power  to  delegate  any  authority. 
He  named  the  age  of  three  years  for  a 
child,  because  he  considered  it  much  more 
natural  and  proper  that  an  infant  of  that 
age  should  be  under  the  care  of  its  parents 
than  in  the  care  of  a  mercenary  nurse. 

Viscount  Melbourne  had  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  that  part  of  the  clause  proposed 
by  the  noble  Baron,  which  went  to  relieve 
children  out  of  the  workhouse,  because  it 
was  totally  at  variance  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and,  besides,  parents 
were  obliged  by  law  to  support  their 
children,  even  to  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother.  There  was  also  another 
objection.  A  child  of  such  tender  years 
could  claim  no  relief  for  itself;  the  appli- 
cation must  be  from  the  parents. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  was  disposed,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount 
opposite,  to  consent  that  that  part  of  the 
clause,  which  applied  to  children,  should 
be  omitted. 

The  Clause,  with  this  omission,  was 
agreed  to. 

On  clause  40,  relating  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  paupers  in  workhouses,  having 
been  proposed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed 
an  Amendment  to  the  effect  "that  all 
workhouses  should  be  under  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  Curate  or  Vicar 
of  the  respective  parishes  in  which  such 
workhouses  were  situated,  and  that  the 
said  Vicars  or  Curates  might  visit  such 
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workhouses  at  all  proper  timet,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflTording  religious  instruction 
to  such  of  the  inmates  as  professed  the 
Established  Religion,  provided,  that  no 
pauper  be  obligeato  attend  divine  worship 
contrary  to  the  religious  belief  in  whch  he 
or  she  had  been  brought  up ;  nor  should 
any  child  in  the  workhouse  be  instructed 
in  the  creed  of  any  particular  religion 
against  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the 
natural  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child." 

The  Lord  Ckancellor  said,  that  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  most  reverend 
Prelate  appeared  to  him  to  embrace  every 
object  that  was  necessary. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would 
have  no  objection  to  add  to  the  Amend- 
ment, "  that  the  workhouses  should  be 
open  always  to  clergymen  not  of  the 
Established  Church." 

The  Clause  and  Amendment  were  post- 
poned. 

The  Clauses  to  the  51st  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  July  25,   1834. 

llnrirraflLl  N«w  Writ  otdcnd.  For  the  Barteni  DlybloQ 
of  OkmoMtefifain,  lii  th»  loam  of  8lr  WtLU4M  Ooua, 
BaraiMt,  daoMMd. 

Bills.  Read  e  third  timet— Newtpepen  Poitegei  ^uare 
ImpedU  Aettoni ;  Friendly  Societici.-^Reed  a  Moond  Ume : 
—Dean  Fotmt  t  Anne  Importatloa  (Iidand). 

Fetitioiii  praented.  By  Sir  Joair  TYisLLt  and  MeiHl. 
FiNCBj  MiLxa,  and  Forstbb,  ftom  BeveralPlaoei,  for  Pro> 
teeCion  to  tlie  Cbntch  of  England.— By  Mr.  Mf  uit,  Anom 
WhlttingtoBt  agnlnat  i  and  by  Mr.  Wiuu,  ftom  Uannely, 
—in  favour  of  the  Difunten. — By  Mr.  D.  O'CoNNon* 
and  Mr.  P.  Shaw,  flrora  teveral  Places,  for  Protection  to 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church. —By  Captain  Donlop,  from 
Renfrew,  against  a  Loeol  Acts  from  Kilmamodc.  fbr 
Relief  to  the  Handloora  Weavers. — By  Mr.  Cobbbtt, 
from  Eye,  against  a  Clause  in  the  Highway  Acts  from 
Kllgureer,  against  Tithes  in  Ireland*— By  Lord  Jobm 
RusBBLL,  from  Hitdien  and  Potten,  for  plaeing  Retailon 
of  Beer  on  a  footing  with  Licensed  Victuallen.— By  Mr. 
WiLKB,  from  Frampton«  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Charitable 
Funds  in  thai  Plane;  fkom  Holbeach,  againat  the  Cbmeh 
Rates  BilL — By  Sir  GeonoB  Mubray,  from  two  Places, 
for  Protection  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. — By  Mr. 
BvciUNOMAir,  and  Dr.  LuatriNOToWj  from  two  Plaees,— 
against  Drunkenness.— By  Dr.  Lusbinqtoit,  and  Mr. 
Chabi.bs  Rusbbll,  ftom  AmpUiill,  and  Castle Toningfeon, 
for  Protection  ftom  Incendiaries. — By  Mr.  Bucktkoham, 
tram  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  for  the  Better  Observanoe 
of  the  Sabbath.— By  Mr.  Sbril,  from  the  CathoUe  Clergy 
of  Kiliala,  for  Assistance  to  form  a  Seminary  in  tliat 
Diocese.— By  Mr.  Cubistmab,  from  Watcrford,  for  Par- 
liamentary  I'apen. — By  Mr.  Pxtrr,  ftom  Penaanee  and 
St  Ives,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act 
—  By  Sir  H.  Campbxll,  ftom  Renftew,  agunst  the  Poor- 
Law  Amendment  Bill. — By  the  Attornbt  Gbkiral, 
lh>m  the  Debtorj  In  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  for  causing 
tlie  Discharge  of  those  Debtors  who  have  petitioaed  for 
and  are  entitled  to  it — By  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  fttmi  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester,  and  from  Staley 
Bridge,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Cotton  Wool.— By 
Mr.  Abbrcbomby,  ftom  the  EdinlNiigh  Chamber  of  Com- 
mcree,  apdnst  the  Bankrupts  (Scotland)  BIIL 


BftiTtsn  FisnERMEN.]  Mr.  Baring 
rose  to  present  two  Petitions,  one  from 
fishermen  of  Essex,  and  the  other  from 
fishermen  of  Jersey,  Sec,  engaged  in  the 
channel  fisheries,  complaining  of  annoy- 
ances which  they  experienced  from  the 
French  authorities  while  fishing  off  the 
French  coast.  The  subject  was  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  the  petitioners,  inas- 
much as  it  concerned  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing  their  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of 
what  they  considered  the  right  of  British 
subjects ;  but  it  was  not  of  importance  to 
them  only,  it  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 

Sience  to  the  country.  He  was  glad  that 
e  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
attended  to  hear  the  petitions  stated ;  he, 
therefore,  doubted  not  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  the  subject  that  serious 
consideration  which  it  deserved.  The 
first  petition  was  from  some  fishermen  of 
Berkhampstead,  in  Essex,  the  other  was 
from  a  large  body  of  persons  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  interestea  in  the  same  industrious 
trade.  Their  statement  was,  that  from 
time  immemorial  they  were  in  the  habit, 
up  to  the  year  1821,  of  dredging  for 
oysters  in  the  seas  between  Jersey  and 
France,  and  it  was  well  known  that  those 
coasts  furnished  the  oysters  which  supplied 
the  beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames; 
and  besides,  these  fisheries  furnished  this 
country  with  a  great  number  of  excellent 
seamen.  The  question,  therefore,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  country. 
The  statement  was,  that  from  the  year 
1821,  the  French,  began  to  molest  the 
fishermen  of  this  country,  and  disputes 
arose  as  to  how  near  they  might  approach 
the  French  coast  ?  He  would  refer  upon 
this  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Dr.  Lushington),  than  whom  no  better 
authority  could  well  be  adduced.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Doctor 
was,  that  the  question  must  be  determined 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  law  of  nations 
prescribed  that  every  country  had  the 
right  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  state  fishing  within  gunshot  of  their 
coast,  which  was  estimated  to  be  a  mari- 
time league  from  low-water  mark.  The 
learned  Gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that 
although  the  question  must  be  settled 
primarily  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  parti- 
cular right  of  a  country  might  be  affected 
by  long  custom  and  usage,  and  that  the 
righta  granted  by  the  law  of  nations  might 
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be  interfered  ^ith  by   long-esteblished 
castotn.    He  was  inclined  to  think  the 
question  had  now  lain  dormant  so  long 
that,  exclusive  of  the  molestation  which 
had  taken  place,  we  should,  if  the  question 
were  not  further  mooted,  suffer  a  custom 
and  usage  to  be  established  that  might  be 
fatal  to  the  right.     The  statement  of  the 
petitioners  was,  that  they  continued  to 
exercise  their  right  of  fishing,  when  they 
were  interfered  with  by  the  French,  who 
stationed  three  cruisers  to  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings,  laid  claim  to  an  extent 
much  exceeding  their  former  limits  of  the 
French  fisheries,  and  declared  that  custom 
and  usage  were  in  favour  of  their  claim. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  indivi- 
dual to  whom  he  had  alluded,  that  by 
usage  an  exclusive  right  to  fish  beyond 
three  miles  of  the  French  coast  might 
possibly  be  established  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  but  it  was  not  possible 
such  a  right  could  be  established  except 
upon  the  principle  of  usage.     When  the 
complaint  was  made  the  depositions  of  the 
fishermen  who  had  been  molested  by  the 
French  were  taken  before  the  Magistrates 
at  Colchester,  and  those  depositions  were 
all  confirmatory  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
which  were  stated  by  the  petitioners,  and 
the  Magistrates  expressed  the  high  opinion 
they  entertained  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  evidence  on  the 
subject.    The  hon.  Member  then  read  the 
observations  made  on  the  occasion^  which 
concluded  by  observing,  that  the  griev- 
ances  complained    of   by    the    English 
fishermen  were  of  recent  date,  and  that 
as  many  as  sixteen  English  fishing  vessels 
had  been  forcibly  taken  into  the  harbour 
of   Granville,  for    fishing    within    three 
miles  of  the  French  coast.     The  subject 
had,  he  understood,  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  French  government  for 
many  years;    and  in  the  year  1824  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  our  English  cruisers  tp 
take  care  not  to  give  protection  to  any 
English  fishermen  who  should  be  found 
fishing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  maritime 
league.     The  King's  Government  being 
desirous  to  avoid  any  hostile  collision  be- 
tween the  two  countries  issued  a  second 
order,  declaring,  that  until  the  question 
was  decided,  the  English  fishing  vessels 
should  keep  without  two  leagues  of  the 
French  coast ;  and  this  was  the  situation 
in  which    the    matter  now  stood.     This 
arrangement,  however,  was  understood  to 


continue  in  existence  pending  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  The  complaint  of 
the  petitioners,  therefore,  was,  that  from 
the  year  1821,  until  the  present  time,  the 
French  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
temporary  arrangement  that  had4>een  thus 
macte,  and  acceded  to  by  the  Government 
of  this  country,  no  final  adjustment  had 
been  effected.  By  this  arrangement  there 
was  a  line  of  shoals,  extending  upwards  of 
twenty-five  miles  along  the  French  coast, 
which  were  not  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
that  country,  and  from  which  the  English 
fishermen  were  prohibited.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  would  see  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  to  the  people  of  England 
generally,  as  well  as  the  individuals  whose 
craft  were  so  seriously  affected  by  the 
existing  arrangement,  and  that  he  would 
set  himself  seriously  about  effecting  a 
solid  settlement  of  the  question.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  statements  had  been  rather  of  an 
exaggerated  nature,  and  that  the  English 
fishermen  were  much  to  blame ;  but  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  they  had 
never  been  afforded  a  fair  hearing.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  not  suppose,  that 
either  the  petitioners  or  himself  were  in- 
different  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  good  understanding  between  this  country 
and  France.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
wish  of  every  man  of  common  sense,  and 
had  been  ever  since  the  destruction  of 
Napoleon,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
interfere  with  the  friendly  understanding 
that  subsisted  between  this  country  and 
France ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  declared 
that  we  could  not  maintain  and  defend 
the  rights  of  our  fishermen  in  the  Channel, 
the  noble  Lord  must  have  put  the  diplo- 
matic relations  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries  on  a  footing  that  was  neither 
consistent  with  common  sense  nor  common 
justice.  He  would  present  the  petitions 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  sincerely  hoping 
the  subject  would  be  speedily  inquired 
into.  He  was  satisfied  the  interference  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  much  better  than 
the  interference  of  the  House ;  bnt  if  some 
adjustment  did  not  take  place  during  the 
recess,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

On  the  Motion  that  they  do  lie  on  the 
Table, 

Viscount    Palmerston    said,    nothing 
could  be  more  fair  than  the  temperate 
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manner  in  which  the  tobject  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member.  As  the 
whole  subject  of  the  English  fisheries  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Government, 
he  should  not  be  expected,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  say  anvthing  that  might  pre- 
judice the  claim  of  the  petitioners.  With 
respect  to  the  limits  of  the  Jersey  oyster- 
fisheries,  the  hon.  Member  had  very  cor- 
rectly stated,  they  were  fixed  by  common 
consent;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  that  arrangement  was  final,  being 
merely  a  provisional  anangement  made 
between  the  commanders  of  the  French 
and  English  cruisers,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  until  a  final  adjustment 
could  be  made  by  the  Government  of 
each  country.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
our  fishermen  were  bound  to  keep  without 
the  limits  until  the  ultimate  aajustment 
was  effected,  vet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  of  this  country  was  not  pre- 
cluded from  appealing  to  the  government 
of  France  upon  the  question,  and  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  He  regret- 
ted, however,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  by 
giving  to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  in- 
structions to  take  up  the  question  with  a 
view  to  effecting  a  final  arrangement  with 
France.  In  legislating  on  the  question 
he  found  it  to  be  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  he  at  first  imagined.  He  had 
considered  it  quite  confined  to  the  fishing 
between  Jersey  and  the  coast  of  France ; 
but  he  found  it  involved  a  much  more 
general  question,  a  question  of  great  legal 
nicety,  extending  back  to  a  long  period, 
and  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be  doing  his 
duty  to  the  subject,  if  he  neglected  to  give 
it  the  very  fullest  inquiry,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  impatience  of  any  class  of  individuals. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said,  the  peti- 
tioners were  dissatisfied  with  some  expres- 
sions that  bad  fallen  from  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  subject  was  before 
the  House.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
in  almost  every  case  that  had  come  within 
his  knowledge  in  which  English  fishing- 
boats  had  been  captured  by  French 
cruisers,  it  had  been  found  that  the  Eng- 
lish fishermen  had. trespassed  beyond  the 
line  which  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon 
as  the  boundary  which  should  limit  the 
fisheries  of  the  two  countries.  He  had  a 
Report  from  the  Commander  of  the  Sta- 
tion, dated  the  5th  of  May,  stating,  that 
six  vessels,  detained  by  the  French  author- 
ities, had  been  all  in  the  wrong,  and 
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gone  some  miles  within  the  limiti  not- 
withstanding the  signals  of  warning  given 
to  withdraw.     He  had  derived  similar  in- 
formation from  the  authorities  off  Jer- 
sey.   He  would  not,  however,  say,  that 
the  practice  was  general,  but  whenever 
the    French    authorities    interfered,    our 
people  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  wrong. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  it  his  most  serious  attention, 
with  a  view  to  see  whether  some  measures 
of  a  satisfactory  nature   could  not  be 
adopted,  which  he  would  have  done  be- 
fore, had  he  not  been  prevented  by  other 
pressing  business,  and  by  the  extent  of 
this  question,  which,  on  looking  into  it, 
he  found  to  be  much  larger  and  more 
important  than  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
The  arrangement  come  to  by  the  respective 
Commanders  of  the  two  countries,  until 
the  matter  could  be  adjusted  between  the 
two  Governments,  was,  that  the  fishermen 
should  not    come  within  two  maritime 
leagues  of  the  French  coast,  and  that  being 
the  arrangement,  till  lhe  question  could 
be  adjusted,  our  fishermen  were  bound  to 
obey  it.    To  protect  the  fohermen  this 
Government  maintained  a  cfc^Jter  off  the 
stations— that  was  its  special  ^uty ;  and 
when  our  fishermen  haa  been  xpoJcsted, 
they  had  disregarded  the  arrang^'^^"^* 
The  six  vessels  belonging  to  Colc^^*^^* 
Jersey,  and  Southampton,  which  hac^^*^ 
interrupted  and  detained,  and  to  wV^^^ 
he  had  just  alluded,  all  went  within  y|>^ 
limits.     He  had  special  Reports  on  a 
subject,   and    read   the  heads   of  therj 
Some  went  two  miles  within  the  limits^ 
some  more ;  but  all  six  were  in  the  wrong5 
Those  who  sent  him  the  Report  had  no 
interest    in    misrepresenting    the    facts. 
[Mr.  Baring:  Had  the  wind  not  driven 
ihem  in  ?]    He  had  understood  not.   Some 
went  four  miles  within  the  limits,  and, 
after  the  firing  of  twelve  signal  guns  by 
our  cruizer  to  warn  them  of  their  error. 
He  did  not  say,  that  the  neglect  of  the 
arrangement  was  general.      There  were 
between  200  and  300  vessels  engaged  in 
these  fisheries ;  he  believed  many  of  them 
attended  strictly  to  the  limits  that  had 
been  agreed  upon ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  pursuits  of  this  kind,  there  were 
many  persons  of  a  roving  disposition,  some 
few  of  them  regular  poachers,  and  it  was 
this  class  of  individuals  who  had  princi- 
pally suffered,   though   it  was  probable 
some  innocent  persons  had  unfortunately 
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Bufiered  among  them.  He  did  not  think 
the  French  authorities  had  been  guilty  of 
those  systematic  severities  that  had  been 
imputed  to  them,  every  attention  having 
been  paid  to  the  complaints  that  had  been 
brought  before  them.  He  knew  the  in- 
terests of  a  gpreat  number  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  were  affected  by  the  existing 
arrangements,  and  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  he  had  put  the  subject  in  a 
regular  train  of  inquiry,  but  feared,  from 
the  extensive  character  of  the  bearings 
of  the  question,  so  speedy  an  adjustment 
could  not  necessarily  take  place,  as  he, 
with  many  Members  of  the  House,  most 
earnestly  desired. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  if  he  were 
asked,  what  was  most  likely  to  produce 
ill-will  between   the   two    countries,    he 
should  reply,  that  nothing  was  so  calcu- 
lated to  create  such  a  fatal  result  as  these 
constant  squabbles  about  the  rights  of 
fishing ;  and  as  that  was  the  case,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  present  state    of   the  question,  be 
thought  it  was  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  Government  should  attend  to  it. 
The  present  was  a  mere  provisional  ar- 
rangement, and  yet  it  had  continued  since 
1821 ;  it  was  unsatisfactory  because  such 
an  arrangement  could  not  be  viewed  as 
law.     He  thought   a  negotiation  should 
take  place  with  a  view  to  a  proper  treaty 
between  the  two  nations,  to  be  con6rmed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.     Nothing,  in 
his  opinion,  could  be  more  serious  than 
the  question  that  might  hereafter  arise  on 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  limits  which  had 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish   cruisers,    being    admitted   by   both 
countries  to  be  merely  provisional  arrange- 
ments, and  not  having  the  force  of  law. 
So  far  as  our  own  fishermen  were  con- 
cerned, he  had  no  doubt  they  had  fre- 
quently transgressed  the  boundary,   and 
as  the  law  at  present  stood,  he  very  much 
questioned   wnether,  if  a  French  officer 
were  to  kill  an  English  fisherman,  difficul- 
ties of  a  most  serious  nature  would  not 
arise.     The  noble  Ixrd  said,  he  was  in- 
formed, that  in  each  case  our  fishermen 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  were ;  but  if  an  English  fisherman 
went  within  the  line,  declaring  the  law 
to  be  in  his  favour,  and  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  arrangement  that  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  two  countries,  he  appre- 
hended all  that  could  be  done  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  Government  was  to  withdraw  that 
protection  from  him,  to  which  every  other 
English  subject  was  entitled,  and  leave 
him  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  French 
law.  The  fishermen  knew,  however,  that 
they  were  allowed  to  go  within  a  league  of 
the  French  coasts  but,  if  there  was  no 
special  arrangement,  how  was  that  to  be 
measured  ?  If  it  were  said  from  low-water 
mark,  in  some  places  [the  tide  seceded 
miles  over  the  flat  ground,  and  in  others 
it  only  sank  a  few  feet  on  the  surface  of 
the  steep  rocks.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  difficult  for  the  fishermen 
to  judge  of  their  distance  from  the  bound- 
ary. Altogether  the  question  was  as  dif- 
ficult as  it  was  important,  and  it  could 
not  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of 
nations.  He  trusted,  that  France  would 
lend  herself  to  the  amicable  settlement  of 
this  question  which  could  not  be  decided 
by  individual  cases.  It  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  both  nations  that  this  question 
should  be  settled  without  delay,  for  one 
day's  war  would  be  more  costly  than  all  the 
oysters  caught  in  acentnry  would  be  worth. 
If  the  question  were  left  un83ttled  the  na- 
tional honour  would  get  involved,  and  peace 
would  be  disturbed.  The  fishermen  of 
both  countries  were  a  bold  and  gallant 
race  of  men,  full  of  national  prejudice  and 
jealousy,  and  their  quarrels  might  breed  a 
war  between  the  two  countries.  He  could 
not  consider  that  the  country  was  safe 
while  this  question  was  left  open. 

Sir  E»  Codrmgtcn  said,  that  as  both 
parties  believed  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  ready  to  fight  for  what  they 
deemed  their  right,  it  was  most  important 
that  the  question  should  be  settled. 

Sir  /.  Tyrell  supported  the  petitions, 
and  concurred  in  the  sentiments  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
presented  them.  He  agreed  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  trusted, 
that  the  noble  Lora  would  lose  no  time  in 
attending  to  the  subject,  and  that,  by  the 
next  Session,  the  noble  Lord  might  be 
able  to  give  some  satisfactory  statement 
respecting  it. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  remind  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  fishing  commenced 
in  September. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Increase  OF  Offices.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

R 
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Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  he  would  avail 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  a 
question  to  which  he  had  often  adverted 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session.    The 
House  would  recollect  that  at  an  early 
period  of  the  present  Session,  he    had 
called  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  offices 
created  under  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  passed,  and  under  various  com- 
missions which  had  been  issued,  during 
the  last  Session.    The  delays  which  had 
occurred  in  making  up  that  return,  pre- 
vented him  from  laying  before  the  House 
a  complete   picture  of  what  had  taken 
place,  but  he  would  endeavour  to  give  the 
House  an  outline  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  creation  of  offices  had  been  carried. 
It  was  necessary,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  Government  should  make  to  Parlia- 
ment, every   year,  a  statement  of   the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
salaries  in  the  several  public  offices,  and 
that  statement  included,  of  course,  the 
number  of  offices  that  had  been  increased 
or  diminished  in  the  same  time.     If  the 
House  should  be  governed  b^  the  paper 
which  had  been  that  year  laid  upon  the 
Table,  and  if  they  should  suppose  it  to 
present  a  real  statement  of  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  offices,  they  would  be  much 
end  grossly  deceived.  For  it  would  appear 
from  that  paper,  that  in  the  year  1833 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  128  new 
offices,  and  a  diminution  of  221  old  ones, 
leaving  a  balance  of  ninety-three  in  favour 
of  the  diminution  of  offices.  But  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  very  different.    He  would 
confine  himself  at  present   to  the   year 
1 833,  because  that  was  a  year  of  which 
the    returns    were    partially    before   the 
House,  and  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary that  he  should  refer  at  present.     It 
appeared  that  during  the  year  1833,  nine 
commissions  had  issued,  and  ten  acts  had 
been  passed,  under  which  various  appoint- 
ments had  been  niade.     There  were  aUo 
other  appointments,  of  which  no  returns 
had   been  made,   because   the  time  for 
making  them  had   not  yet  arrived.     Of 
those   appointments  he  should  take  no 
notice,  but  should  found   his  argument 
entirely  upon  the  documents  now  on  the 
Table.     The  official  paper,  containing  a 
return  of  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
offices,  presented,  as  he  had  already  told 
the  House,  a  diminution  of  221  old  offices, 
and  an  increase  of  128  new  ones.     But 
when  he  looked  at  certain  returns,  which 


had  been  subsequently  made,  he  diteovered 
that  instead  of  a  balance  of  ninety-three 
offices  in  favour  of  reduction,  as   there 
would  be,  supposing  that  the  increase  had 
been  128,  and  the  reduction  221,  there 
was  a  balance  of  332  in   favour  of  the 
augmentation  of  patronage,  as  there  had 
been  55'1  new  offices  created,  and  only 
221   reduced.     Let   the  House  consider 
the  effect  of  this  in   point  of  expense. 
From  the  official  paper  it  appeared,  that 
there  had  been  a  diminution  of  30,000Z. 
during  the  year,  in  the  amount  of  salaries ; 
but  when  the  House  looked  at  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  as  it  appeared  upon 
other  public  returns,  it  would  be  found 
that,  instead  of  any  diminution,  there  was 
an  actual  augmentation  of  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  85,000/.  during  the  year,  for 
the  whole  amount  of  salaries  of  the  offices 
created  in  the  year,  was  115,000/.     He 
would  read  to  the  House  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  offices  which  had  been  created,  425 
of  which  he  found  by  the  returns  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  official  paper.     In  this 
number  of  offices,  there  was  one, — and 
he  believed  there  was  another,  that  held 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  but  of  which  no  return 
had  been  made.  In  the  number  of  offices 
created,  he  said  there  was,  besides  that 
held  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  one  of  6,000/.  a 
year.  Ofoffices  of  3,000/.  a-yearand  under 
6,000/.  there  was  also  one ;  of  offices  of 
2,000/.  and  under  3,000/.  one ;  of  offices 
of  1 ,000/.  and  under  2,000/.  thirty-two  ;  of 
offices  of  800/.  and  under  1,000/.  seven ; 
ofoffices  of  600/.  and  under  800/.  four; 
ofoffices  of  400/.  and  under  600/.  eight; 
ofoffices  of  200/.  and  under  400/.  141  ; 
of  offices  of  200/.    and  under  —  230  ; 
making  the  total  of  offices  created,  425. 
This,  be  it  observed,  was  in  one  year,  and 
the    expense  of   salaries  was   115,000/. 
That  expense  resulting  from  new  arrange- 
ments, was  an  object  to  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  might  be  fairly 
called  ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he 
had  moved  for  these  returns,  being  con- 
vinced that  if  the  House  were  determined 
to  pursue  a  career  of  economy,  it  ought  to 
look  not  only  to  the  salaries  which  were 
paid  out  of  the  funds  over  which  it  had 
control,  but  also  to  the  salaries  of  offices 
created  and  paid  out  of  funds  over  which 
it  had  no  control.     The  Members  of  the 
present  Government  maintained  that  they 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  State  with  less 
regard  to  patronage,  than  the  Members  of 
I  any  Government    which    had    preceded 
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them.  He  would  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion whether  that  statement  were  true 
or  not ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  any 
Government  bad  been  anxious  to  create 
offices  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  patron- 
age, it  could  not  have  adopted  a  better 
course  to  accomplish  that  object  than  that 
which  was  developed  in  the  measures  of 
the  present  Ministers,  for  they  carefully 
proclaimed  the  offices  which  they  abol- 
ished, whilst  they  concealed  the  offices 
which  they  created  so  carefully,  that 
without  ferreting  into  every  hole  and 
corner,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them.  If  patronage  were 
the  object  of  a  government,  then  this 
mode  of  accomplishing  it  was  among  the 
best  that  could  be  devised,  for  classes  of 
offices  were  created  to  suit  the  taste  of 
every  class  of  customers.  Here  were 
offices  under  200^  a  year  for  the  lower 
classes ;  here  were  offices  under  400/.  a 
year  for  the  middling  classes  ;  here  were 
also  other  offices  for  persons  of  higher 
rank,  who  could  return  service  of  equal 
value  for  the  patronage  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Government.  Among  the 
persons  whom  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
every  Government  to  conciliate  were  those 
connected  with  the  legal  profession.  They 
were  a  class  of  persons  whom  it  was  im- 
portant for  (government  to  conciliate — 
they  were  well  educated — they  had  the 
power  of  explaining  and  diffusing  their 
opinions — they  were  in  the  custom  of 
advocating  causes  of  all  descriptions, 
though  he  would  not  say  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  advocating  bad  causes,  and 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
and  that  therefore  they  must  be  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  present  Government. 
They  were  generally  men  of  character; 
they  lived  among  the  best  classes,  and, 
from  their  avocations  in  life,  had  an  influ- 
ence over  all  classes.  Now,  how  many 
barristers  did  the  Rouse  imagine  was 
included  in  this  return  ?  He  had  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  number,  but  had 
mislaid  it.  He  was  sure,  however,  that 
he  was  under  the  mark  when  he  said  that 
there  were  105  barristers  included  in  it. 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  answered  to 
him  that  many  of  these  commissions 
created  offices  of  great  importance,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
created  to  forward'  the  interests  of  the 
public  service.  Be  it  so.  Let  the  House 
look  then  at  the  mode  in  which  these 
appointments  were  made,  and  let  it  see 
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whether  they  were  made  to  facilitate  the 
public  service,  or  whether  there  were  not 
grounds  to  support  the  charge  which  he 
now  preferred  against  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. He  would  not  detain  the 
House  by  going  into  details  regarding  all 
the  offices  contained  in  the  return.  He 
would  take  one  or  two  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole.  In  the  course  of  last  Sessioif, 
Parliament  voted  a  million  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  until  a  definite  arrangement 
was  made  respecting  tithes.  The  sum 
granted  by  Parliament  was,  as  he  had  just 
stated,  a  million.  The  number  of  parishes 
in  Ireland  was  2,500,  and  the  number  of 
benefices  was  1,250.  The  applicants, 
then,  for  this  fund,  could  not,  at  the  most, 
exceed  2,500,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
fall  short  of  it.  In  those  reprobate  times, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  Tory 
times,  if  any  member  of  the  Government 
had  been  called  upon  to  distribute  this 
sum,  he  would  have  made  an  addition  of 
two  or  three  clerks  to  some  public  depart- 
ment to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  emer- 
gency, and  those  clerks  would  have  been 
employed  so  long  as  that  pressure  con- 
tinued, but  no  longer.  The  distribution 
of  this  money  might,  in  the  times  of  Tory- 
ism, have  added  at  most  a  dozen  clerks  to 
the  Secretary's  office  in  Ireland.  He 
spoke  with  some  degree  of  knowledge  on 
that  subject,  for  he  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  holding  that  office,  and  he  knew, 
that  though  some  assistance  would  have 
been  necessary,  half  a  dozen  additional 
clerks  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
What  said  the  return  now  upon  the  Table  ? 
In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  distribution 
of  1,000,000/.  among  2,400  persons  at 
the  most,  not  less  than  114  persons  had 
been  appointed,  and  a  separate  office  had 
been  created,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Tithe-owners'  Relief  Fund  Bill-office." 
He  would  not  say,  that  his  calling  for  this 
return  had  frightened  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, but  it  somehow  or  other  happened 
that  it  went  on  creating  two  or  three 
clerks  every  day  up  to  the  10th  of  April, 
and  this  return  of  his  was  ordered  on  the 
15th.  What  would  the  House  think, 
when  it  found  that  out  of  these  ll4 
appointments,  70  of  them  were  those  of 
clerks?  He  knew  that  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  with  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
acquainted,  there  was  great  labour  to  be 
performed.  It  had  to  conduct  all  the 
R2 
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correspondence  of  the  ci?!!  Government. 
It  had  to  superintend  the  Reports  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Police,  and  it  thus 
required  a  great  number  of  hands.  He 
found,  however,  that  all  the  busineu 
of  that  office  was  conducted  by  eighteen 
clerks.  In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
which  controlled  all  the  expense  of  all 
our  regiments  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  world,  there 
were  not  more  than  thirty  clerks.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, with  a  small  number  of  clerks, 
conducted  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
conntry.  And  yet,  under  a  government 
which  disclaimed  all  patronage,  twice  as 
many  clerks  were  required  to  distribute  a 
million  among  2,500  persons,  as  were 
employed  in  the  Home-office  in  England, 
In  the  Secretary's-office  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War.  So 
much  for  the  clerks.  He  next  came  to 
the  barristers,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
assist  the  assisting  barristers;  and  how 
stood  the  case  here  ?  In  Ireland,  there 
were  thirty-two  assistant-barristers, — and 
the  present  Government  had  appointed 
forty  more  to  assist  them — a  man  a-piece 
one  would  have  thought  sufficient,  but 
the  Government  had  appointed  forty.  It 
might  however  be  said,  that  in  making 
this  comparison,  there  were  no  clear 
grounds  on  which  to  form  your  estimate. 
He  begged  pardon — there  were  such 
.  grounds.  In  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  sum  of  20,000,000/.  was  granted 
as  compensation  to  the  West-Indian  pro- 
prietors, and  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  Now,  to  distribute  that  sum  over 
all  our  Colonial  possessions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  number  of  appointments, 
as  stated  in  this  paper,  only  amounted  to 
sixty,  and  yet  114  persons  were  required 
to  distribute  1,000,000/.  in  Ireland.  He 
could  not  understand  how  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  controlling  as  he  did  the  ex- 
penses of  all  the  departments  in  the  State, 
could  give  his  sanction  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing. He  had  no  doubt,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  opposite  would  admit  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  "  a  great  indiscretion  " 
in  permitting  it ;  and  though  there  was 
no  occasion  to  ask  his  right  hon.  friend 
what  Cabinet  Minister  assisted  him  in 
**  that  great  indiscretion,"  he  thought 
that  there  was  sufficient  occasion  for  him 
to  ask  his  right  hon.  friend  how  he 
intended  to  justify  it.  He  knew  that  the 
House  was  anxious  to  go  into  the  Com- 


mittee to  discuss  the  Budget.  He 
thought,  however,  that  this  subject  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  House^  and 
he  knew  no  occasion  when  an  explanatioQ 
of  it  could  be  more  satisfactorily  obtained 
than  the  present.  The  House  ought  to 
exercise  ten-fold  vigilance  with  regard  to 
the  patronage  over  which  it  bad  no  direct 
control ;  and  if  it  found  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  Grovernment  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  was  abused,  it  had  a  right  to 
demand  explanation. 

Mr.  Littleton  did  not  rise  to  reply  to 
the  general  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  merely  to  account  for  the 
appointment  of  the  number  of  clerks  and 
assisting  barristers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  distributing  the  Tithe  Relief 
Fund  granted  last  Session.  He  would 
undertake  to  show  the  House,  that  the 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  by 
them,  could  not  have  been  acoomplishea 
in  so  short  a  time,  had  not  such  a  number 
been  employed.  He  scarcely  needed  to 
repeat  that  one  million  was  granted  last 
Session  for  the  relief  of  the  tithe-owners. 
The  result  of  that  grant  had  been,  that 
not  less  than  2,490  schedules  or  memorials 
had  been  presented  for  relief.  Few  of 
those  schedules  contained  less  than  200 
names;  many  of  them  contained  from 
2,000  to  3,000  names.  The  provision  of 
that  grant  was,  that  15  per  cent  should 
be  deducted  from  the  claims  of  1833,  and 
25  and  30  per  cent  from  the  claims  of 
1831  and  1830.  These  memorials  were 
sent  to  the  different  assistant-barristers  in 
the  different  counties  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  It  was  impossible  for  the  assistant- 
barristers  to  adjudicate  upon  them,  as 
their  avocations  on  the  Sessions  and  their 
other  professional  duties  interfered, without 
assistance.  As  they  must  have  been  paid 
five  guineas  a-day  for  their  labour,  it  did 
not  create  any  additional  expense  to  ap- 
point other  barristers  to  assist  in  perform- 
mg  this  service.  Assisting  barristers  were, 
therefore,  appointed ;  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  distribute  this  fund  without 
delay,  to  prevent  several  of  the  clergy 
from  starving,  a  great  number  was  ap- 
pointed. That  was  at  once  a  wise  and 
humane  policy.  With  regard  to  the 
clerks  employed,  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  they  should  be  so  numerous,  in  order 
to  calculate  the  reductions  within  a  given 
time.  Sir  William  Gossett,  who  was 
conversant  with  matters  of  account,  had 
calculated  that  it  would  take  one  man 
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fifty-eight  years  to  complete  the  account 
of  these  redactions.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  it  should  be  completed  by 
November  last ;  and,  therefore,  it  became 
requisite  to  employ  a  good  many  hands 
in  completing  it.  These  clerks  were  paid 
two  guineas  a  week.  His  right  hon .  friend 
seemed  to  think,  that  by  calling  for  this 
return,  he  had  frightened  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment from  making  further  appoint- 
ments; but  so  far  was  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment from  being  frightened,  that  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  he  had  written  to 
Sir  W.  Gossett  to  put  on  any  number  of 
hands  he  might  think  proper  to  expedite 
the  business,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  by 
next  September. 

Mr.  Henry  Oration  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  had  not  sup- 
ported the  Bill  of  last  Session  for  distri- 
buting a  million  among  the  distressed 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  The 
clergy  asked  for  justice ;  and  now,  when 
the  million  was  distributed,  was  it  justice 
to  advocate  a  mode  of  proceeding  which, 
had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  prevented 
the  distribution  of  the  grant  ?  The  assist- 
ant barristers  were  employed  at  the 
Sessions ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  appoint  other  barristers  to  perform  this 
public  service.  There  were  thirty-two 
counties  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  them 
were  divided  into  districts.  Now,  to  these 
thirty-two  counties,  with  their  subdivisions, 
not  more  than  forty  barristers  had  been 
appointed. 

Mr.  Francis  Baring  thought,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  dealt  quite 
fairly  by  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  by 
complaining  that  certain  offices  had  not 
been  included  in  the  returns  which  were 
upon  the  Table,  although  he  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  the 
practice  never  to  include  them  in  such 
returns.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with- 
out saying  so  in  express  terms,  had  left  it 
to  be  inferred  that  it  was  an  extremely 
convenient  mode  of  exercising  patronage 
for  Government  to  make  appointments  to 
situations  which  were  not  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  The 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  knew  that  the  re- 
turns upon  the  Table  had  been  drawn  up 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  which  had 
existed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  imputations  which  be 
had  conveyed  on  that  account  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  of  political  charity  different 
from  that  which  be  bad  expected  from  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,    and  he  was 
tempted  to  do  so  only  on  account  of  the 
tone  of  his  observations,  whether  the  Com- 
mission at  the  head  of  which  was   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  brother,  was 
named  in  the  returns  ?   He  admitted,  that 
the  Commission  to  which  he  had  alluded 
had  done  its  duty  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  and  he  referred  to  it 
only  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the 
fact  of  certain  offices  not  being  included 
in  the  returns  was  not  attributable  to  any 
improper  motive,  but  solely  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  stated,  namely,  conformity 
to  the  uniform  practice.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  fallen  into  another 
mistake — so  he  supposed  he  must  call  it 
— he  had  taken  the  returns  made  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  said,  *'  These 
show  so  many  offices  to  be  abolished,  but 
here  are  other  returns  which  exhibit  so 
many  offices  created,  and   the    balance 
against  the  public  is  so  much."     If  this 
statement  had  proceeded  from  any  other 
gentleman,  he  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  it;  but  he  must  confess,  that 
coming  as  it  did  from  the  right  hon.  Gen-, 
tleman,  and  recollecting  (he  department 
in  the  Government  over  which  he  once 
presided,  it  had  extremely  astonished  him . 
that  he  should  have  forgotten  that  there 
were  many  offices  abolished  which  were 
not  included  in  the  returns.     He  could, 
state  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  by  a 
Bill  brought  in  last  year,  which  former. 
Administrations  bad  been  haggling  about 
for  seven  years,  no  fewer  than  thirty  offices 
were    abolished,    which    had    not    been 
included   in  the  returns,  because  it  was 
not  usual  to  do  so  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    He  was  now  alluding  to  offices 
not  familiar  to  the  uninstructcd  ear,  such 
as  the  Clerk  of  (he  Pipe.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  some  strong  observ- 
ations   with    respect  to   the   number  of 
commbsions  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  present  Government; 
but  had  he  pointed  out  any  one  commis- 
sion which  could  be  considered  useless  or 
unnecessary  ?    Was  there  any  one  subject 
upon  which  a  Commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed with  respect  to  which  the  House 
had  a  right  to  say,  that  it  was  not  desirable 
(hat  an  inquiry  should  take  place  ?     J  et 
him  ask  (he  House  whose  fault  it  was  that 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  institute  all 
these  inquiries  into  monopolies  and  abuses? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  friends,  who 
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had  been  in  office  for  about  fifiy  years, 
had  during  that  time  applied  the  process 
of  reform  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
they  would  not  now  have  to  complain  that 
80  many  points  remained  for  the  present 
Ministers  to  inquire  into.     In  many  in* 
stances, Ministers  had  actually  been  forced 
to  issue  commissions  by  the  urgent  repre* 
sentations  of  Committees  of  the  House, 
and,  therefore,  the  House  must  participate 
equally  with  the  Government  in  the  cen- 
sure which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
bestowed  on  the  appointment  of  com- 
missions;    but,   for    his    own    part,   he 
thought  no  blame  could  fairly  be  said  to 
attach  to  either  upon  that  ground.     The 
right   hon.  Gentleman   had    detailed   to 
the  House  the  number  of  appointments 
which    had  been    made   by  the  present 
Government,    stating    that    they     were 
made  to  suit  all  fancies  and  sizes,  from 
the  small  clerk  up   to    the  great  gen- 
tleman.    Now,   he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether,  from  the  ex- 
perience which  he  had  had  of  patronage 
whilst  in  office,  it  did  not  make  a  great 
difference   to  the  parties  who   obtained 
offices  if  they   were  temporary    instead 
of  permanent  f    Following  up  that  ques- 
tion by  another,  he  would  ask  how  many 
of  the  appointments  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  were  perma- 
nent,  and  how  many  temporary.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  having  made  it  a 
matter  of  accusation  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  created  a  large  number  of 
offices,  he  (Mr.  Daring)  would  state  u  few 
facts,  which  could  be  verified  by  the  papers 
upon  the  Table,  to  show  what  had  really 
been  done  by  the  present  Ministers  since 
they   had  been  in   office.       The  House 
might   remember,   that  just    before    the 
present  Ministers   came    into  office,  the 
right    hon.    Baronet,    then    member    for 
Cumberland  (Sir  James  Graham),  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
holding  offices,  who  were  then  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  salaries  or  emoluments  of  above 
]  ,000/.  a-year ;  and  last  Session  a  paper 
was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the    House 
which   showed   how    those   persons    had 
been    affected    by   the  reductions    m;ide 
during   the    time    the   present  Mini^tters 
had    been  in    power.     It   would   appear 
from  these  returns,  that  Ministers,  to  use 
the  metaphor  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
had  not  aimed  at  the  small  birds,  whilst 
they  suffered  the  great  birds  of  prey  to 
escape,    Perhspi  it  would  be  satiifactory 


to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  compare 
what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  reduc* 
tion   during  the  time  he   was  in   office, 
and   during   the   time    that  the  present 
Government  had   been   in  power.      He 
found,  that  in   1828,  1829,  1830,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  office, 
the  number  of  offices  abolished  was  909, 
and  that  the  salaries  and  emoluments  at* 
tached  to  them  amounted  to  136,177/. 
During  the  three  years  in  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  held  office,  the  number  of 
offices    abolished    amounted    to    1,858, 
having  salaries  attached  to  them  amount* 
ing  to  259,230/.    To  put  the  matter  in  a 
clearer  light,  he  might  state,  that  during 
the  former  period,  the  average  annual  re- 
duction  was  35,392/.,    and  during  the 
latter  it  was  8d;400/.       In  the  former 
period,  also  the   average  annual  reduc- 
tion   of  offices   was    303,    and    in    the 
latter  450.     Lest  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, with  that   candour  which  charac- 
terized   his    whole    speech,    should    in- 
sinuate that  Ministers  had  aimed  at  the 
small  birds,  whilst  they  had  allowed  the 
great  ones  to  escape,  he  would  state  that, 
comparing   the   two    periods  again,  the 
average   annual   amount  of  the  salaries 
of  the  offices  abolished  in  the  former  was 
117/.,  and  in  the  latter  190/.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  no  attack  upon 
Government  with  respect  to  the  years  183! 
and  1832,  but  had  confined  all  his  remarks 
to  1833.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  had  actually 
stated,  that  in  the  last  year,  the  Govern- 
ment was  less  attentive  to  the  public  in- 
terests than  in  the  other  two  years ;  but, 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  speech,  that 
was  the  impression  which  must  have  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He 
would,  therefore, state  the  reductions  which 
had  been  made  in  the  department  of  stamps 
and  taxes,  with  which  be  was  belter  ac- 
quainted than  any  other.     The  average 
annual  reduction  in  this  office  in  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  was  17,242/.,  and 
in  the  last  six  months,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  1833,  it  was  13,037/.  ;  being  not 
much  below  the  average  annual  reduc- 
tion during  the  three  preceding  years. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
Ministers  should  be  at  all  angry  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  bringing  this 
subject  forward.  For  his  part,  he  ap* 
proved  of  the  course  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  pursued,  and  entertained 
bope«  that  after  be  bad  beeo  two  or  threo 
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years  iti  opposition  he  would  become  quite 
a  reformer.  It  was  a  true  observation, 
*'  When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get 
their  own/'  and  so  when  Whigs  and  Tories 
quarrelled,  one  party  being  in  office,  and 
the  other  out,  it  was  sure  to  tend  to  the 
public  advantage.  The  hon.  Member, 
after  expressing  an  opinion  that  returns 
of  all  temporary  offices  ought  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  observed,  that  in  the 
papers  upon  (he  Table,  he  saw  no  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Macaulay's  appointment  in 
India,  which  he  considered  a  most 
abominable  one — he  meant  as  regarded 
the  salary  of  10,000/.  a-year. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  was  perfectly  justified  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  this  subject.  No 
person  who  saw  from  the  papers  upon  the 
Table  that  seventy-four  clerks,  and  thirty- 
two  assistant  barristers  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  million  of  money  could  have 
avoided  feeling  that  it  was  a  Bt  subject  for 
inquiry.  Here  were  seventy-four  clerks 
with  salaries  of  100/.  a*year,  and  thirty-two 
assistant  barristers,  together  with  forty 
others  having  salaries  of  five  guineas  a 
day,  to  superintend  the  distribution  o( 
1 ,000,000/.  1  Was  not  this  a  circumstance 
which  required  explanation,  and  would  it 
not  have  been  a  positive  neglect  of  duty  if, 
after  having  moved  for  the  papers  which 
furnished  the  information  of  the  fact,  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  not  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  ?  His 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, had  stated,  that  though  from  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  made  to  facili- 
tate the  settlement  of  the  claims  arising 
out  of  the  grant,  a  large  expenditure  was 
taking  place  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
not  greater  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
nor  than  must  ultimately  have  been  made. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the 
business  might  have  been  transacted  by 
the  establishment  in  Dublin,  aided  by  a  few 
additional  clerks ;  but  if  the  public  would 
be  subjected  to  uo  greater  charge  one  way 
than  another,  and  if  the  persons  who  held 
temporary  appointments  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  put  forward  any  claim  to  subse- 
quent remuneration  on  that  account,  he 
did  not  object  to  the  proceeding.  It  was 
fitting,  that  Government  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  offering  an  explanation ; 
and  he  was  never  more  surprised  than  he 
had  been  that  evening  at  witnessing  the 

diiwli«f«ciioo   evinced   bjf  t^  reformed 


House  of  Commons,  not  because  gross 
and  corrupt  appointments  had  taken  place, 
but  because  one  of  its  Members  felt  it  his 
duty  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  wore  a  character  of  sus- 
picion.    There  was  nothing  in  the  course 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  pursued 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which 
made    it    inconsistent    in   him    to    urge 
economy  upon  the  Government.    Whilst 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  in  office,  he  es- 
tablished a  progressive  system  of  economy; 
and  had  he  remained  in  power,  the  system 
which  he  commenced  he  would  have  con- 
tinued.   As  to  reductions,  it  was  notorious 
that  they  had  been  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  Governments  which  preceded 
the  present.     Indeed  he  had  heard  more 
than  one  of  the  present  Ministers  declare, 
that  they  were  only  gleaners  in  the  field 
which  vigorous  hands  had  reaped  before 
them.     A  word  with  r  *spect  to  Commis* 
sions.     He  perfectly  concurred  with  his 
right  hon.  friend  in  thinking  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  attention  of  the  House  should 
be  steadily  directed  towards  them.     He 
did  not  believe,  that  they  were  appointed 
from  corrupt  motives,  but  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that  they  had  thrown  great  patron- 
age into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
That  was  a  fact.     It  was  true,  that  many 
of  the  Commissions  had  originated  with 
Committees  of  the  House,  as  happened 
the  other  day  with  respect  to  a  Committee 
of  which  he  was  Chairman,  and  which  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission  to  inquire  into    the    salaries  of 
officers  connected  with  the  local  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.     He  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  that  ap- 
pointments which  were  of  a  temporary 
nature  were  not  valuable.     He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Tiverton  would  per- 
severe in  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  next  Session,  relative  to  the 
practice  of  appointing  Commissions.     No 
doubt  that  in   some  cases — for  instance, 
where  local  inquiries  were  necessary — the 
appointment  of  Commissioners   was  de- 
sirable :  but  it  was  so  easy  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  prosecute  inquiries  which 
the  Members  of  that  House  ought  to  per- 
form themselves,  and  without  doing  which 
they  could  not  satisfactorily  discuss  the 
measures  founded  upon  them,   that  the 
practice  of  having  recourse  to  Commis- 
sions ought  to  be  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most jealousy.     He  apprehended  that  the 
appohttment  of  Commissioners  offered  % 
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temptation  to  Members  to  escape  from  the 
discharge  of  onerous  duties.  If  it  were 
true,  that  104  offices  had  been  bestowed 
upon  gentlemen  at  the  bar  in  one  year,  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  the  profession  from  which 
they  were  selected.  So  far  from  being  in- 
duced to  blame  his  right  hon.  friend  for 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued  upon 
this  occasion,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
Government,  he  would  have  thanked  his 
right  hon.  friend  for  aflbrding  them  an 
opportunity  for  explanation  on  the  subject 
to  whicb  he  had  directed  attention,  while, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  participated 
in  the  justifiable  and  natural  jealousy 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  felt. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  thought,  that  Go- 
vernment had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
result  of  the  present  discussion,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  tone  of  the  speech 
in  which  it  had  originated.  The  inference 
which  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  was,  that  the  conduct  of  Go- 
vernment was  characterized  by  disin- 
geuuousness  and  mystification;  but  the 
clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  F.  Baring)  had  set  the 
House  right  upon  that  point.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Commissions, 
the  House  should  recollect  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  pursued  by  former  Admi- 
nistrations. It  appeared  from  a  return 
laid  upon  the  Table  in  1827,  that  from 
1807  to  1829,  no  less  a  sum  than  956,885/. 
had  been  expended  on  Commissions.  In 
one  year  alone,  during  this  period,  89,000/. 
were  granted  for  the  expense  of  Commis- 
sions. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tended, that  Commissions  were  of  the 
greatest  use  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  upon  which  the  House  could 
legislate,  and  said  that  they  never  could 
have  discussed  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill  without  having  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  before  them.  With  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Macaulay's  salary,  it  was 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  salary 
was  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  might 
be  reduced  by  the  same  authority.  He 
believed,  that  the  Irish  Corporation  Com- 
mission had  been  very  properly  appointed, 
but  although  that  Commission  had  com- 
pleted its  labours,  no  report  whatever  had 
yet  been  produced.  As  to  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioui  if  an  efficient  Tithe  Bill  had 


been  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
1832,  the  million  of  money  which  had 
been  voted  to  the  clergy,  and  all  the  ex« 
penses  of  its  distribution,  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  country.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  economy  had  been  too  much 
attended  to  in  the  arrangements  regardtn|p 
the  Public  Instruction  Commissioo ;  in* 
deed,  it  was  impossible,  unless  some  addi- 
tion were  made  to  its  numbers,  that  it 
should  be  at  all  effectual.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
augment  that  Commission? 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  the  subject  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Government, 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  think,  that 
the  number  of  Commissioners  would  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Orote  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  course  which  Government  had  pur- 
sued in  the  appointment  of  various  Com- 
missions. Economy  no  doubt  should  be 
attended  to  ;  but  there  was  no  ponton  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  to  which  he 
felt  so  little  objection  as  that  employed  in 
obtaining  the  most  useful  and  valuable  in- 
formation communicated  to  the  public  by 
means  of  these  Commissions  of  Inquiry, 
The  hon.  Member  particularly  alluded  to 
the  various  law  Commissions,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Poor-law  Commission, 
which  contained  so  much  important  and 
excellent  information.  He  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  right  hon.  Secretary  with 
regard  to  the  salary  given  to  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  which,  with  all  his  admiration  for 
that  excellent  and  most  gifted  indivi- 
dual, he  could  not  but  consider  extra- 
vagant. 

Mr.  Cobbett  altogether  disagreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  as  to  the  propriety  of  appointing  so 
many  Commissions.  If  it  were  necessary 
before  Parliament  legislated  on  any  sub- 
ject, to  have  a  Commission  appointed, 
deliberation  would  very  soon  be  al- 
together superseded.  The  Ministers  se- 
lected the  Commissioners  who  thought 
with  them  on  the  particular  subject  in 
question,  and  in  making  their  report  very 
good  care  was  taken,  that  it  should  not 
be  disagreeable  to  their  employers.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  great  disadvantage 
was  felt  in  reference  to  the  Poor-laws  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Reports  had  been  got  up  and  submitted 
to  Parliament.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  Report  contained  the  deliberate,  well- 
studied,  and  clear  made«up  opinions  of 
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the  Commiisioiiers,  and  that  no  equal  to 
it  had  ever  issued  from  the  Press.  He 
believed  that  was  correct.  Its  match 
never  had  issued »  and  he  hoped  never 
would  issue  from  the  Press.  But  the 
fact  was,  the  House  had  passed  the  Bill 
without  even  having  read  the  Reports. 
These  voluminous  Reports  which  they 
had  prepared,  and  the  expense  of  print- 
ing whicii  amounted  to  60,000/.,  had  not 
been  laid  on  the  Table  till  after  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  part 
of  them  not  till  after  it  had  gone  through 
Committee.  There  were  some  parts  of 
those  Reports  which  he  was  quite  sure  the 
noble  Lord  (I/>rd  Althorp)  had  never 
himself  read,  he  repeated  he  was  sure  the 
noble  Lord  had  never  read  them,  because 
one  volume  contained  no  fewer  than 
seventy  distinct  libels  upon  him  (Mr. 
Cobbett)  personally ;  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  read  them,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  taken  care  that  an  hon.  Member  of 
that  House  should  not  have  been  so  im- 
properly alluded  to.  Something,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 

[prevent  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  being 
ibelled  in  the  grossest  manner  through 
the  papers  ordered  to  be  printed  by  that 
House.  Lord  Kenyon,  he  believed,  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  nothing  should 
be  deemed  a  libel  which  was  contained  in 
any  publication  or  republication  of  what 
was  printed  under  the  order  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, indict  any  one,  he  could  not  in- 
dict the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp),  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  House.  The 
Beer  Bill  Reports  of  last  year  contained 
gross  libels  on  many  individuals.  He  re- 
collected that  in  one  instance  they  held 
up  a  woman  as  an  adultress,  and  a  man 
as  an  adulterer,  giving  both  names  and 
their  place  of  residence.  That  he  thought 
was  most  improper.  The  Committee  on 
petitions,  he  was  glad  to  observe,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  a  very  dif- 
ferent course,  taking  care  where  there 
was  libellous  matter  in  petitions,  that  all 
names  should  be  omitted.  As  to  the  Report 
on  the  Poor-laws,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  say,  that  of  1717  Magistrates,  only 
159  agreed  with  the  Commissioners  in 
the  opinions  which  they  had  stated.  The 
Commission  altogether  had  been  a  hired 
felsehood-retailing  body  of  men,  and  their 
production  was  full  of  lies  from  beginning 
to  end* 

Mn  Skaw  nid,  he  hud  opposed  from 


the  very  6rst  the  grant  of  1 ,000,000/.,  to 
the  Irish  clergy,  because  he  was  sure  it 
would  ultimately  do  more  harm  than 
good.  That  grant  had  been  occasioned, 
not  by  the  difficulty  of  collecting  tithes, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  noble  Lord's 
own  declaration  at  the  beginning  of  last 
Session,  and  Government  finding  them- 
selves  placed  in  a  difficult  situation, 
could  not  extricate  themselves  except  by 
putting  their  hands  into  the  public  purse. 
They  had  now  been  shifting,  juggling, 
and  trifling  with  respect  to  the  Tithe  Bill, 
but  no  effectual  step  had  yet  been  taken 
towards  its  satisfactory  adjustment,  and 
he  very  much  feared  they  were  now  about 
to  adopt  the  same  vulgar  means  of  getting 
out  of  their  difficulties.  He  hoped,  if  a 
proposition  to  that  effect  were  brought 
forward,  the  House  would  at  once  resist 
it. 

The  Aitorney  G^era/ stated,  in  answer 
to  an  observation  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham,  that  Lord  Kenyon  had  never 
laid  down  the  law  as  had  been  stated ; 
he  merely  refused  to  interfere  by  way  of 
criminal  mformation,  leaving  the  parties 
open  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  proceed- 
ing,  civil  or  criminal. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Budget.}  Lord  Althorp  rose  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  not  merely  the 
general  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  the  prospects  of  improve- 
ment which  he  thought  he  might  fairly 
anticipate,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
expected  to  arrive  at  that  favourable  re- 
sult. He  was  unwilling  to  detain  them 
by  any  general  preliminary  remarks,  and 
would  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  the 
question,  referring  only  as  he  proceeded 
to  such  facts  and  principles  as  might  be 
necessary  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  fi- 
nancial propositions  which  he  should  have 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  He  would  begin  by  stating 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  income  and 
comparative  expenditure  of  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  July. 

The  receipt  of  the  year  ending  5th  ^ 

of  July,  1834,  amounted  to    -      -  46,914.586 

And  the  expenditure  to      -      -      -.  44,737,556 
leaving  a  surplus  of  income  over 

expenditure  of         -          -         -  2,]77i030 

The-Committee  would  be  aware,  that  this 
gave  a  statement  of  a  surplus  of  income 
over  the  expenditure  larger  than  any  he  had 
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e?er  before  had  ibe  satisfaction  of  annoan- 
ciur.  Compariog  thai  with  the  similar 
period  of  last  year. 

The  surplus  of  f  ncome  over  expendU         X 

tare,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 

ofJuly,  18^,  VM  -  -  -  1,501,933 
And,  as  be  had  stated,  the  gurplut 

up    to    the    5th    of  July,  1834, 

amounted  to  -  •  -  -  2,177,030 
The    improvement  in  the  surplus 

during  the  present  year  bad  been  675,000 
The  receipts  of  this  year  ire  re  •  •  46,914,586 
And  the  receipu  of  last  year      -      -    46,895,007 

So  that,  if  anything,  the  receipts  of  the 
present  year  had  increased  beyond  the  re- 
ceipts of  last  year,  notwithstanding,  as 
was  well  known  during  this  period  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  had  taken  place  to  the 
amount  of  1 ,500,000/.  The  other  part  of 
the  improvement  depended  on  a  diminu- 
tion of  Uie  expenditure,  which  had  been 
effected  to  the  extent  of  650,000/.  He 
confessed  he  regarded  this  as  a  most  sa- 
tisfactory statement  to  make  as  regard- 
ed the  finances  of  the  country,  because  it 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  there  was  an  elasticity  in  the  system, 
which,  notwithstanding  large  reductions 
in  taxation,  preserved  the  revenue  of  the 
State  undiminished  in  its  amount.  Having 
made  this  comparative  statement  of  the 
previous  and  present  condition  of  the 
revenue,  he  would  next  apply  himself  to 
the  question, — what  they  had  to  provide 
for  during  this  year.^  The  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  during  the  present 
year  ending  April,  1835,  was  estimated  at 
30,500,000/.  The  supplies  had  all  been 
voted,  except  part  of  the  miscellaneous 
estimates,  and  amounted  to — 

of 

For  the  army           ...  6,497,903 

Navy               .                  -  4,578,009 

Ordnance              -           •  1,166,914 

Miscellaneous         -         -  3,238,387 


Makinjir  in  the  whole  -  1 4,471 12 13 
What  they  had  therefore  to  provide 
for  was  :— 

For  the  Consolidated  Fund        -  30,500,000 

And  for  Supplies  -  •  14,471,213 


Making  a  total  of 
The  supplies  for  1834  were 
For  183  J 


£ 
'    44,971,213 

-     14,620,487 
.    14,471,213 


exhibitinpf  a  diminution  In  supplies 

for  1835  of  -  .  .        149,274 

Now,  probably,  the  Committee  would  re- 
collect, that  when  he  had  made  a  sum- 
mary financial  statement  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  Session,  he  had  mentioned  his 
expectation  that  there  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  votes  of  supply,  which  would 
amount  to  500,000/. ;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  he  should  here  enter  into 
some  explanation,  in  order  to  account  for 
there  being  now  an  actual  diminution  of 
no  more  than  149,274/.  This  was  to  be 
accounted  for  by  certain  sums  having 
arisen  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  had  not  then  been  even 
contemplated.  The  first  payment  to  which 
he  referred  was  125,000/.  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  which  occurred,  it 
would  be  recollected,  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  made  under  an  Act  pass- 
ed during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  next  item  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
eipenses  of  governing  the  island  of  St* 
Helena  being  taken  into  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment. The  scale,  he  regretted  to  say, 
this  year  was  necessarily  that  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  it  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  99,000/.,  which  he  could  not 
but  consider  a  most  extravagant  charge ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  pledge  himself,  from 
what  he  knew  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Spring  Rice),  that  next  year  its  expense 
would  be  reduced  to  a  much  more 
economical  scale.  The  Committee  would 
also  recollect,  that  a  sum  of  60,000/.  had 
been  voted  as  a  gratuity  to  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
and  20,000/.  had  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  experiment,  in 
order  to  facilitate  steam  navigation  to 
China.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  vote 
of  100,000/.  which  had  very  properly  been 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  pay  to  the 
navy  immediately,  anticipating,  instead 
of  deferring  the  payment  for  a  consider- 
able period.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
would  be  two  estimates  of  a  small  amount, 
which  would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  within  a  very  few  days-*one  of 
1,300/.  for  the  purchase  of  some  fossil 
remains  for  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
other  of  7,000/.  for  the  establishment  of 
a  prison  at  Dartmouth,  in  order  to  make 
some  experiments  in  connexion  with  the 
important  subject  of  secondary  punish- 
ments. Those  items,  in  the  whole,  amount- 
ed to  412,310/.,  which  the  Committee 
would  perceive  more  than  accounted  for 
the  difference  in  what  he  had  stated  would 
probably  be  the  diminution   in  supplies 

for  the  present^  as  comparod  with  tho  iMt 
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year  [An  Hm.  Member:  The  grant  to 
Captain  Ross.]  That  was  included  in 
the  miscellaneous  estimates;  it  was 
no  additional  separate  charge.  [''  The 
Danish  claims/*]  The  Danish  claims  could 
not  be  voted  this  year ;  they  must,  first 
of  all,  be  properly  investigated.  [*•  The 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Poles."]  That 
was  also  included  in  the  miscellaneous 
estimates.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  take  this  as  a  pretty  substantial 
proof  that  he  was  rather  disposed  to  un- 
derstate than  to  magnify  the  diminution 
in  expenditure  winch  had  actually  taken 
place.  He  had  gone  into  those  details 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  had  not 
made,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  so  ex- 
travagantly erroneous  an  estimate,  when 
he  mentioned  the  probable  saving  of 
500,000/. ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  payments  he  had  alluded 
to,  661,584/.  The  charge  they  had  to 
provide  for,  then,  was  44,971,213/.  He 
would  state  the  probable  amount  of  the 
income  as  if  no  alterations  had  been  made. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  would  occasion  any  falling 
off  in  the  revenue,  and,  therefore,  he  might 
state  the  amount  to  meet  the  charge, 
(taking  the  year  ending  April  5),  to  be 
46,914,586/.,  which  would  leave  a  balance, 
consequently,  of  1,943,600/.  The  charge 
last  year  was  44,920,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 44,646,620/.,  so  that  there  was  a 
saving,  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  of  273,380/. 
on  the  estimates ;  and  when  he  compared 
the  income  of  last  year  with  the  estimates 
and  charge,,  it  reduced  the  surplus  to 
1,913,600/.  But  then  there  would  be 
great  alterations  this  year ;  for,  besides  the 
great  reduction  there  would  be  in  taxa- 
tion, a  large  sum  must  be  provided  for,  as 
an  increase  of  expenditure  during  the 
year.  Thus  there  was  the  interest  of  the 
money  to  be  granted  to  the  West- India 
proprietors,  which  might  be  calculated  at 
750,000/.  It  would  not  require  to  be 
paid  till  next  spring ;  the  first  portion  of 
It  could  not  be  called  for  before  April; 
but  the  Committee  were  probably  aware 
that,  as  the  money  was  to  bear  interest 
from  the  first  of  August  next,  they  were 
bound  to  provide  for  it  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  This  would  raise  the  charge 
to  45,721,000/.;  so  that,  as  compared 
with  the  income  of  last  year,  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  would  be  only  1,200,000/. 
To  this,  however,  there  would  be  added 
120,000/.|  to  be  received  from  the  Bank 


of  England,  and  50,000/.,  which  would  be 
the  amount  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the 
Four-per-Cents.  There  was  another  item 
which  was  also  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. He  might  be  told,  that  he  was 
calculating  on  that  of  which  he  had  no 
experience,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
liable  to  make  mistakes.  On  a  former 
occasion,  however,  he  thought  he  had  con- 
siderably overrated  the  difficulty  —  he 
alluded  to  the  increased  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  duties  on  tea,  which, 
after  the  best  information  he  could  obtain, 
and  after  much  reflection  on  the  matter, 
he  calculated  would  amount  to  250,000/. 
He  felt  confident  that,  under  the  new 
system,  the  vast  competition  which  must 
exist  would  reduce  the  price  of  tea ;  and 
he  had  every  reason,  at  the  same  time,  to 
believe  would  increase  the  consumption 
of  that  article.  With  that  view  of  the 
case,  he  certainly  did  not  think  that  he 
was  much  overrating  what  would  be  the 
increase  in  that  particular  department, 
when  he  rated  it  at  250,000/.  Deducting 
these  sums  from  the  charge,  the  surplus 
would  be  increased  to  1,620,000/.,  as 
follows : — 

Original  surplus      .      .      .  1.200,000 

Bank 120,000 

Four-per-CenU      .      •       •  dO,000 

Tea *i50,000 


Surplus 


^1,620,000 


It  might  here  be  proper  for  him  to  state, 
with  reference  to  the  sum  to  be  received 
from  the  Bank,  that  though  he  had  not 
entirely,  he  should  rather  say,  formally, 
concluded  any  arrangement  with  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  re-payment  of  one- 
fourth  of  their  capital,  which  must  be 
paid  before  the  5th  October  next,  yet  it 
was  in  so  forward  a  state  of  progress,  that 
he  thought  the  effect  of  it  would  be  not  to 
reduce  the  surplus  more  than  1,200/.  a- 
year.  He  now  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  consideration  of 
some  particular  duties.  During  the  course 
of  this  Session  and  the  last,  great  com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  habitually  drinking 
raw  spirits,  as  well  as  the  great  increase 
of  shops  and  establishments  splendidly 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  selling  spirits. 
He  regretted  the  evil ;  but  ii  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  any  increase  in  the 
duties  on  spirits.  Any  Gentleman  who 
bad  attended  to  (jueitiQos  of  fiuanoe. 
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must  well  know,  that  increasing  the  duty 
on  spirits  would  do  no  good  whatever 
either  in  the  shape  of   increasing    the 
revenue  or  of  diminishing  their  consump- 
tion.    He  was  not  one  of  that  school  who 
imagined  they  could    produce  morality 
by  taxation.  But  when  it  was  practicable, 
when  a  case  presented  itself  to  him  in 
which  an  increase  might  be  made  to  the 
revenue  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creasing immorality,  that  was  a  case  on 
which  he  might  most  justifiably  act.     It 
was  perfectly  well  known,  for  the  know- 
ledge was  the  result  of  many  experiments 
on  the  subject,  that  increase  of  duty  on 
spirits  was  not  always  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  an  increase  of  revenue ;  as  that  in- 
crease operated  powerfully  in   the    en- 
couragement   of   illicit   distillation   and 
smuggling.    But  with  respect  to  the  duty 
on  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  House  would  agree  with 
him,  that  those  licenses  would  bear  an 
increase  of  duty,  which  increase  of  duty 
would  not  be  liable  to  be  attended  by  the 
same  results  as  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
spirits  themselves.     What  was  the  state 
of  the  law  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
duty  on  these  licenses  ?   There  were  three 
classes  of  those  duties ;  the  first  class  was 
that  of  wholesale  dealers  not  allowed  to 
sell  less  than  two  gallons,  or  to  sell  it  for 
consumption  on  the  premises ;  the  second 
class  was  that  of  the  retailers  depending 
on  Magistrates'  licenses,  and  varying  ac- 
cording to  value  of  house  from  two  guineas 
to  ten  guineas ;  the  third  class,  which  was 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  consisted  of  licenses 
to    persons  previously   licensed    to    sell 
groceries.     He  did  not  mean   to  touch 
either  the  first  or  the  last  of  those  classes, 
as  he  did  not  think  that  either  of  them 
could  well  bear  an  increase  of  dutv-     But 
on  the  third  class,  consisting  of  retail 
spirit  dealers,  an  additional  duty  might, 
be  was  persuaded,  be  levied  without  dis- 
advantage, if  not,  indeed,  with  great  benefit 
to  the  public.     If  the  effect  of  such  an 
increase  in  the  duty  on  spirit  licenses  of 
retail  dealers  were  to  reduce  the  number 
of  public-houses,  which  he  scarcely  thought 
would  be  the  case,  the  diminution  of  re- 
venue thereby  occasioned  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  public  advantages  of  an- 
other  description.     After  some  considera- 
tion, it  appeared  to  him  that  licenses  for 
the  retailing  of  spirits  in  England  would 
well  bear  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  this  additional  duty  would 


be  to  increase  the  revenue  by  160,000/. ; 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
duty  on  retail  spirit  licenses  being,  at 
present,  335,344/.,  viz.  :•— 

No.  of  Licenses,  38,600  .  At  «£2    2  .  ^80,849 

Do.  36,205  .      .      4    4.  110,061 

Do.  5,700  ,.66.  93,909 

Do.  2,154  ..77.  15,831 

Do.  3,879  ..88.  32,583 

Do.  2,472  .      .       9     9.  23,361 

Do.  4,700  .      .     10    10  .  49,350 


81,610 


^335,344 


It  was  also  his  intention  to  propose  an- 
other alteration  of  duty  on  licenses,  in 
which  he  hoped,  that  he  should  again 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House. 
He  meant  to  propose  making  a  difference 
in  the  duty  on  the  licenses  to  those  beer- 
houses in  which  the  beer  was  drunk  on 
the  premises,  and  the  duty  on  the  licenses 
to  tnose  beer-houses  in  which  the  beer 
was  not  drunk  on  the  premises.  At 
present  the  duty  on  licenses  to  all  beer- 
houses was  two  guineas.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  raise  the  duty  on  licenses  to 
those  beer-houses  in  which  the  beer  was 
drunk  on  the  premises  to  three  guineas, 
and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  licenses  to 
those  beer-houses  in  which  the  beer  was 
not  drunk  on  the  premises  to  one  guinea. 
The  number  of  licenses  granted  to  beer- 
shops  was  at  present  34,976,  producing  a 
revenue  of  73,450/.  From  the  change  which 
he  had  stated  he  meant  to  propose  in  the 
duty  on  these  licenses,  he  expected  that 
the  revenue  would  derive  an  increase  of 
35,000/. ;  it  being  highly  probable  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  one  guinea 
on  the  licenses  for  selling  beer  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  would  induce 
many  persons  to  take  out  licenses  of 
that  description;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  of  the  guinea  in 
the  duty  on  licenses  for  selling  beer  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises  was  not  likely 
very  much  to  diminish  the  number  of 
licenses  issued  for  that  purpose.  The 
effect  of  the  propositions  which  he  had 
stated,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  duty 
on  the  licenses  for  retailing  spirits,  and 
the  variation  of  the  duty  on  the  licenses 
for  selling  beer  would  be  according  to  his 
calculation  to  increase  the  surplus  revenue 
to  1,815,000/.,  viz. 


Present  surplus 
Spirits  •  -  - 
Beer    -    -    - 


^.1,620.000 

160,000 

.35,000 

^.1,815,000 
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He  next  came  to  speak  of  the  reductioDs  of 
taxation,  which  he  had  already  proposed, 
and  of  those  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose. The  first,  and  by  much  the  largest 
of  these,  was  the  reduction  which  he  had 
already  proposed  of  the  House-tax, 
amounting  to  1,200,000/.  There  was 
then  the  measure  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Customs'  Bill,  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  reductions  of  duty  on 
various  imported  articles,  chiefly  used  in 
our  manufactures,  into  tlie  details  of  which 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  then  to  enter ; 
but  the  whole  amount  of  which  he  might 
state  at  about  200.000/.  The  revenue 
arising  from  the  duty  on  starch  had  fallen 
off  very  considerably,  for  although  it  was 
an  article  in  considerable  use  in  our  manu- 
factures, yet  the  duty  was  subject  to  very 
considerable  drawbacks,  and  a  quantity 
of  potato  starch,  which  was  not  subject 
to  duty,  was  made,  and  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  the  genuine  starch.  By  re- 
linquishing the  duty  on  starch,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose,  the  revenue 
would  lose  about  75,000/.  Another  duty 
which  he  meant  to  repeal  was,  the  duty  on 
stone-bottles  and  sweets,  the  produce  of 
which  was  6,000/.  He  came  next  to  the 
assessed-taxes.  The  duties  which  he  pro- 
posed to  repeal  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

£»ti  mated 
Rata  of  Duty       Lossbv 
Reptal. 

of-  *.  if'      £' 

On  windowK   in   farm-bouses, 

ocrupied    by  tenants  under 

200/.  a-year,  or  by  owners 

under  100/.  a-year,  and  not 

having  an  income  exceeding 

100/.  a-year  from  any  other 

source 35,000 

On  husbandry  horses,  used  oc- 

rasiooally  for  riding,  or  draw- 
ing   untaxed   carriages,    by 

tenants  of  farms  under  ^00/. 

a-year,  or  owners  being  the 

occupiers  of  farms  under  250/. 

a-year,  and    not  having  an 

ineoine  exceeding    100/.  a- 

ycar  from  any  other  source. 

The  present  exemption  only 

extends  to  farmers  exceeding 

200/.  a-year,  and  having  no 

other  source  of  income  but 

their  farms  -  -  -  1  8  9  10,000 
On  husbnndry  horses,  used  oc- 

ca^tionnlly  for  other  purposes, 

or  let  occasionally  to  htce. 

Husbandry  horses  are  ex- 
empt, but  are  liable  to  a  duty 

of  I  Of.  6</.,  if  used  in  drawing 

coal,  gravel,  &c. ;  or  if  occa- 

•ionally  let  for  hire    •    .    -  0    10  6      2,000 


On  horses  uaed  by  ballifls,  shep- 
herds, or  herdsmen    -    -    -  1    8    9      2,000 

On  shepherds  and  herdsmen's 
dogs 0    8    0      8,000 

On  male  servants,  under  eigh* 
teea  years  of  age,  provided 
they  have  a  legal  settlement 
in  the  parish  where  hired     -  1     4    0    20,000 

On  one  riding-horse,  kept  by 
clergymen,  or  Dissenting  or 
Catholic  ministers,  whose  in- 
comes are  under  120/.  per 
annum.  At  present  the  ex- 
emption is  confined  to  cler- 
gymen of  the  Established 
Church,  with  an  income  not 
exceeding  60/.    -     -     -     -  1     8    9      3,000 

The  Bachelors'- duty  (addi- 
tional 20c.)  on  male  servants 
kept  by  Ronmn  Catholic  cler- 
gymen     10    0         100 

On  post-horses  used  occasion- 
sionally  by  licensed  post- 
masters in  husbandry,  and 
for  drawing  manure,  fuel,  &c. 
An  innkeeper  is  liable  to  a 
duty  of  lOt.  6</.  if  he  use  a 
Dost-horse  occasionally  in 
a  rawing  coals,  hay,  or  com, 
for  his  own  use     -    -    •    -  0    10  6  ■ 

7^,100 

Another  reduction  which  he  intended  to 
propose,  wasnotcomprehended  in  assessed- 
taxes,  but  belonged  to  the  Stamp-duties. 
It  was  a  small  duty,  but  it  was  one  which 
produced  a  great  deal  of  irritation  and 
violation  of  the  law.  He  alluded  to  the 
duty  on  almanacks,  which  in  England  was 
Is.  3(f.  each,  and  in  Ireland  9(/.  and  6<f. 
each,  producing  a  revenue  of  25,060/. 
The  whole  amount  of  taxation  which  he 
proposed  to  reduce  would  be  1,581,000/. 
viz.:  — 


House  Tax 

.    ;£.], 200,000 

Customs  Bill    - 

200,000 

Starch 

75,000 

Stone  bottles  and  sweets 

6,000 

Assessed  Taxes 

75,000 

Almanacks 

25,000 

^.1.581,000 
He  had  already  stated,  that  the  present 
surplus,  with  the  addition  of  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  augmented  duty  on 
spirit  and  beer  licenses,  was  1,815,000/. 
Deducting  from  that  sum  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes  reduced,  viz.  1,581,000/., 
the  efTect  would  be  to  leave  a  surplus  of 
235,000/.  He  had,  however,  stated  this 
account  in  a  most  unfavourable  manner 
for  himself.  He  had  included  in  the 
charge  400,000/.,  which  was  applicable  to 
the  present  year  only ;  and,  therefore,  if 
he  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  permanent 
balance,  that  it  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
600,000/.,  he  believed  he  should  under- 
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state  its  amount.  But  looking;  to  the, 
present  year  only,  there  would  be  saved 
nearly  half  the  interest  on  the  West*India 
grant,  say  350,000/.,  and  there  would 
only  be  to  be  deducted  from  ihe  receipts 
half  the  House-tax,  or  600,000/.,  making 
together  950,000/.  The  balance,  there- 
fore, to  be  calculated  upon  for  the  present 
year  amounted  to  1,185,000/.  With 
this  surplus  the  country  was,  he  thought, 
in  a  state  to  try  the  experiment  whether, 
in  one  important  article  of  revenue,  we 
might  not  venture  on  a  certain  reduction 
of  duty,  with  a  fair  expectation,  that  such 
reduction,  by  increasing  the  quantity  pro- 
duced of  the  article  to  which  that  auty 
referred,  might  eventually  augment  in- 
stead of  diminish  the  public  income.  He 
had  already  stated,  that  however  desirable 
it  might  be  to  make  spirits  an  article  of 
taxation,  there  was  great  danger  that  the 
effect  of  so  doing  would  be  to  increase 
illicit  distillation,  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  smuggling.  This  was  a  fact  which 
the  history  of  the  duty  on  spirits  proved 
in  a  most  instructive  manner.  He  would 
briefly  state  to  the  House  the  effect  which 
had,  at  various  times,  been  produced  by 
changes  in  the  duty  on  spirits  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  separately,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  better  able  to 
judge  whether  the  proposition,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  submit  to  them  on 
the  subject,  deserved  their  approbation. 
The  rate  of  duty  on  spirits  for  home  con- 
sumption in  England,  previous  to  the 
year  1827,  was  lis.  9^d.  the  imperial 
gallon.  The  average  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  old  law  was  3,959,990  gallons. 
The  duty  was  then  reduced  to  7s.  6d,  the 
imperial  gallon ;  and,  in  the  year  im- 
mediately following,  the  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  rose  to  7,407,204  gal- 
lons. In  the  subsequent  years,  the  duty 
remaining  at  75.  6d.  the  imperial  gallon, 
the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
was  as  follows,  viz: — 

In  1828  .         .      .  e,67l,562 

1829  .        .     •  7,759,687 

IKiO  .        .       .  7»700.766 

1831  .       .      .  7,732,101 

1832  .       .        .    7.434.047 

1833  .        .      .    7,281,900 

1834  .       .        .    7.717,;i03 

It  thus  appeared,  that  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  duty  in  Enorland  had  been  to 
double  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to 
charge.  In  Scotland,  previously  to  the 
year  1825,  the  rate  of  duty  on  spirits  for 


home  consumption  was  6f.  2d.  the  tm« 
perial  gallon.  The  average  qnantitv  of 
spirits  brought  to  charge  in  Scotland,  in 
the  three  last  years  of  the  old  law,  was 
2,158,200  imperial  gallons.  The  doty 
was  reduced  to  25.  4|d.  a  gallon.  The 
consequence  was  that,  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1825,  the  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  rose  to  4,334,222  gal- 
lons, and  in  the  year  1826  to  5,980,941 
gallons.  In  the  year  1827,  the  duty  was 
increased  from  2s.  4jd.  to  2s.  lOef.,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  quantity  of 
spirits  brought  to  charge  in  that  year  fell 
from  5,980,941  gallons  to  3,988,788  gal- 
Ions ;  thus  showing  the  extraordinary  in* 
fluence  of  an  augmentation  of  duty.'  In 
1828  the  amount  brought  to  charge  re- 
covered a  little,  it  being  4,752,136  gallons. 
In  1829,  it  was  5,695,743  gallons.  In 
1830,  it  was  5,756,951  gallons.  In  1831, 
during  the  latter  part  of  which  year  the 
duty  was  increased  from  2f.  lOc/.,  to 
3f .  4d,  the  amount  brought  to  charge  was 
5,992,421  gallons.  The  daty  remained 
at  3s.  4d,f  and  the  amount  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  in  Scotland  in  the  sub- 
sequent years  was  as  follows,  vis. : — 

Oftls.      «.  d, 

1839..6,G91,096..3  4 

1833..5»40l,651..3  4 

1834.. 6,982.920.. 3  4 

Yearendlng5tbAnril,1834.,6,112,659..3  4 

Half-year  ending 

5th  April,  1834.. 3,257,856.. 3  4 

He  had  stated  these  details  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  quantitv  of  spirits  brought 
to  charge  in  Scotland  had  gradually  in- 
creased up  to  the  present  time,  and  that 
there  was  every  indication  that  it  would 
go  on  increasing.  He  now  came  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  here  the  effect  that  had  been 
produced  by  the  alterations  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  spirits 
was  very  remarkable.  Previous  to  the 
year  1825,  the  rate  of  duty  on  spirits  in 
Ireland  for  home  consumption  was  5s.  l\d. 
the  imperial  gallon.  The  average  amount 
of  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  three  years  of 
the  old  Distillery-law  was  3,173,948  gal- 
lons. When  the  duty  was  reduced  to 
2s.  4|d.  a  gallon,  the  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  in  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1825,  rose  to  6,690,313  gallons. 
In  1826  it  rose  still  further,  to  9,262,742 
gallons.  In  1827,  the  duty  was  increased 
to  2s.  lOd.,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  immediately  fell  to 
6,834,866  gallons.     In   the  year  1828, 
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the  quantity  was  8,260,663  ^llons;  in 
1829,  the  quantity  was  9,937,633  gallons ; 
and  in  1830,  the  quantity  was  9,212,222 
gallons.  The  duty  was  then  raised  to 
3f.  4d.  a  gallon,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  amount  of  spirits  broug:ht  to 
charge  in  Ireland  fell,  in  1831,  to  8,98 1,595 
gallons;  in  1832,  to  8,635,081  gallons; 
in  1833,  to  8,594,331  gallons;  and,  in 
1834,  to  8,136,281  gallons.  From  this 
it  appeared  that,  since  the  increase  of 
duty  to  3s.  4d.  a  gallon,  the  quantity  of 
spirits  brought  to  charge  in  Ireland  had 
been  gradually  diminishing.  But  although 
the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
in  Ireland  amounted  at  present  to  little 
more  than  8,000,000  of  gallons,  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  quantity  of 
spirits  actually  consumed  in  Ireland 
amounted  to  froml2,000,000tol4,000,000 
annually.  Such  being  the  case,  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  felt  it  their  duty 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  might  not  be  advisable,  by  a  diminution 
of  the  duty,  to  prevent  illicit  distillation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  expose  the 
revenue  to  the  danger  of  much  loss.  It 
was  clear  that,  in  Ireland,  the  efTect  of  the 
duty  of  3s.  4d.  had  been  the  continual 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge ;  proving,  together  with 
the  increase  of  illicit  distillation,  that  the 
taxation  of  spirits  had  considerably  passed 
the  limit  of  productiveness.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  had  been  thought  right, 
in  this  year,  when  there  was  a  large  sur- 
plus revenue  which  would  allow  the  ex- 
periment to  be  made,  to  propose  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  duty  on  spirits 
for  home  consumption  in  Ireland.  He 
felt  confident  that,  by  reducing  the  duty 
to  the  amount  of  Is. — that  was,  by  re- 
ducing it  from  3s.  4d.  a  gallon  to  2s.  4d. 
a  gallon,  very  advantageous  results  would 
be  obtained.  The  effect  which  he  an- 
ticipated from  the  reduction  of  duty  was, 
that  the  amount  of  spirits  brought  to 
charge  in  Ireland  would  rise  at  once  from 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  of  gallons.  If 
so,  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  in  the  present 
year,  would  not  exceed  200,000/. ;  and  he 
was  confident,  that  the  increase  of  spirits 
brought  to  charge  in  Ireland,  in  future 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
duty,  would  be  such,  that  the  revenue 
would  suffer  no  diminution  whatever.  This 
was  what  he  contemplated  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  Session,  when  he  stated  to 


the  hotK  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  for« 
ward  a  measure  which  might  diminish 
the  taxation  in  Ireland,  without  ma* 
terial  injury  to  our  financial  condition. 
He  was  aware  it  might  be  objected  to  the 
present  proposition  that  there  would  be 
an  obvious  inconvenience  in  making  so 
marked  a  difference  between  the  spirit 
duties  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that 
the  conseqaence  might  be  extensive 
smuggling.  All  he  had  to  say  in  reply  to 
that  was  this,  that  if  a  serious  extent  of 
smuggling  was  found  to  prevail.  Govern- 
ment would  have  recourse  to  all  the  means 
within  its  power  to  prevent  practices  so 
injurious  to  our  commerce  and  to  the 
morals  of  the  country,  and  if  the  ordinary 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
were  not  found  sufficient  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, no  doubt  an  assimilation  of  the 
duties  would  be  rendered  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  should  have  recourse  to  such 
an  arrangement  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance, for  he  apprehended  that  its  immedi- 
ate operation  would  be  to  produce  a  very 
serious  amount  of  smuggling  over  the 
border.  On  these  points  he  acknowledged 
it  would  not  be  m  his  power  to  speak 
definitively  as  regarded  future  years,  but 
for  the  present  he  had,  after  the  maturest 
consideration,  resolved  to  establish  a  dif^ 
ference  between  the  spirit  duties  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  he  was  the  more 
strengthened  in  this  resolution,  when  he 
recollected  that  it  would  require  him  to 
relinquish  440,000/.  per  annum  before  he 
could  bring  both  duties  to  a  condition  of 
equality.  It  was  evident,  also,  from  the 
statement  which  he  had  already  made, 
that  under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  the 
quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge  in 
Scotland  was  annually  increasing,  while, 
under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  brought  to  charge  in  Ireland 
was  annually  diminishing.  He  was  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  applying  to  Ireland  a 
measure  which  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  applying  to  Scotland.  Having  n  w 
laid  this  statement  before  the  House,  it 
only  remained  for  him  to  advert  again  to 
the  small  surplus  which  he  permitted  to 
remain  —  a  surplus  little  more  than 
200,000/.  No  man  was  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  than  himself  how  extremely 
small  such  a  surplus  was,  considering  the 
pressing  exigencies  to  which  a  great 
empire  like  this  must  occasionally  be  sub- 
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jecty  and  he  should  regard  it  as  wholly  in- 
adequate if  he  did  not  entertain  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  If  he  were  in- 
creasing taxation  instead  of  diminishing 
it.  it  might  be  dangerous  to  leave  so  small 
a  sum  as  that  which  he  had  mentioned ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
danger  whatever.  Let  the  balance-sheet 
of  1831  be  compared  with  the  balance  of 
July,  1834,  they  were  as  follows,  viz : — 

January,  1831. — Receipts        -    £50,056,616 

Pay  menu    -         47,142,943 


July,  1834. — Receipts 
Payments 


£2,913,673 

£46,914,586 
44,737,556 


£2,177,030 

The  present  surplus,  therefore,  was  only 
740,000/.  less  than  it  was  in  1831 ;  but 
the  amount  of  taxes  reduced  in  the  in- 
terval had  been  exclusively  of  those  which 
he  now  proposed  to  reduce,  upwards  of 
6,300,000/.  The  reduction  of  the  income 
had  been  only  3,000,000/. ;  the  reduction 
of  the  expenditure  had  been  2,405,387/. 
When  he  looked  at  the  official  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  three  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 
and  compared  them  with  those  for  the 
three  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  he  saw 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  on 
the  score  of  diminished  commerce.  The 
return  was  as  follows,  viz. — 


Ymis. 

Produce  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
BferehuidiM. 

ToUl 
Sxporti. 

1696 
1699 

1610       ..       .. 

£ 

69,797,000 
M,C19,000 
61,140,000 

9,946,000 

10.699,000 

8,5.V),000 

62,744,000 
66,885,000 
69,691,000 

9)170,IM,000 

6)99,116.000 

8)199,270,000 

AT«nig«.. 

66,716,000 

9,706,000 

66,499,000 

1661       ..       .. 
1699       ..       .. 
1699       «•       .. 

60,666,000 
6^,996.000 
f9,969,000 

10,74.5,000 

11.044,000 

9,896,000 

71.499,000 
76,071.000 
79,699,000 

6)195,096,000 

8)81,629,000 

8)997,898,000 

AtMfag*.. 

66,999,000 

10,540,000 

75,774.000 

InnwM  on  tb« 
avtng*  of  tba 

]a«t  three  ymn 
«a     compftTCd 
witbUMformer 
three  jett*  .. 

6,316,000 

884,000 

9,851,000 

He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
express  confidence  in  the  increasing  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted,  that  a  great  com- 


mercial country  was  liable  to  fluetnatiooa, 
which  it  was  not  always  possible  to  antici* 
pate,  and  that  he  should  be  wrong,  there- 
fore,  if  he  himself  entertained,  or  if  he 
attempted  to  inspire  the  House  with  too 
sangume  expectations  on  the  subject.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  to  any  very 
recent  period  of  our  history  in  which 
favourable  anticipations  could  be  more 
reasonably  indulged,  although,  certainly , 
he  must  be  considered  a  bold  man  who 
would  presume  to  foretell  that  the  prospe- 
rity  in  trade  which  now  existed  must  con* 
tinue  long  enough  to  complete  the  tinan* 
cial  changes  which  he  had  just  been 
developing  to  the  House.  At  least,  however, 
he  was  warranted  in  affirming  that  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  atiempting 
reductions  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
Having  brought  his  observations  nearly  to 
a  close,  he  should  just  for  a  moment  touch 
upon  a  great  measure  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  by 
which  our  financial  condition  would  be 
materially  affected  both  in  the  present  and 
in  future  years — he  alluded  to  the  loan  of 
20,000,000/.  for  the  compensation  of  the 
West-India  proprietors.  It  certainly  must 
be  considered  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  year  that  provision  would  be  made 
for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  money 
raised  for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
taxation,  and  notwithstanding  the  relief 
granted  in  a  great  variety  of  modes  to 
the  domestic  trade,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  working  classes. 
He  repeated,  that  it  would  be  all  effected, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  taxes. 
He  could  not  in  that  place  help  observing, 
that  the  Act  of  the  House  by  which  they 
made  provision  for  compensating  the 
West-India  proprietors  must  have  been 
regarded  throughout  Europe  with  great 
surprise,  and  in  fact  it  had  excited  amongst 
foreign  nations  sentiments  of  the  strongest 
admiration  at  the  justice  and  the  charity 
which  so  nobly  dictated  such  a  sacrifice. 
It  was  an  advance  which  only  the  greater 
nations  of  the  continent  could  make  or 
would  think  of  making,  even  in  circum- 
stances of  such  extreme  emergency  as 
involved  the  national  existence,  and  it 
added  not  a  little  to  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  which  such  an  act  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  that  it  had  l)een  effected 
not  only  without  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  parties  interested,  not  only  without 
imposing  additioual  burthens    upon   the 
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lieople^  but  in  conjunction  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  those  burthens.  The  fi^ct  was 
calculated  not  only  to  excite  such  senti- 
ments as  he  had  described,  but  roust  be 
l^ighly  gratifying  to  their  feelings  as 
Englishmen,  especially  when  they  remem- 
bered that  the  object  thus  accomplished 
was  so  great  and  beneficent.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
Resolution : — 

"Resolved,  That  towards  raising, the 
Supply  granted  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of 
14,384,700^  be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1834." 

Mr.  Baring  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  many  observations,  for  there  was  not 
much  of  novelty  in  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Lord.     As  to  the  reductions  of  duty 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  announced  his 
intention  of  proposing,  the  only  one  which 
was  of  much  importance  was  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland.     With 
respect  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  financial  system  of  the  country  was  at 
present  carried  on,  which  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  business,  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  materially  differed  from 
the  noble  Lord.    He  would  not,  however, 
repeat  the  opinions  which  he  had  express- 
ed on   that  subject,  knowing  that  they 
were  unpopular  in  that  House ;  but  would 
merely  observe,  that  it  was  mighty  easy 
for  a  Finance  Minister,  year  after  year,  to 
propose  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  to 
talk  of  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  our 
finance  system,  and  then    to  leave  the 
country  to   all  the  chances  of   distress 
which  might  arise  from  some  sudden  and 
unexpected  fluctuation.     When  the  noble 
'  Lord  said,  that  his  predecessors  in  office 
left  a  large  surplus  or  a  larger  margin,  as 
it  was  termed,  than  he,  all  that  the  noble 
Lord  did  was  to  show  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  purchase    popularity  at  a  risk 
which  other  Finance  Ministers,  who,  as 
public  men,  were  more  conscientious  and 
scrupulous  than  the  noble  Lord,  would 
not  venture  to  incur.     The  noble  Lord 
said,  that    he   had  a  surplus  of   about 
400,000/.  in  the  present  year;  but  that 
the  permanent  surplus  would  be  about 
200,000/.     Now,  to  have  only  a  surplus  of 
200,000/.  in  a  revenue  ofabout  50,000 ,000/. 
was,  in  fact,  to  have  no  surplus  at  all ;  for 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  Lord, 
and  those  who  advised  the  noble  Lord  on 
financial  subjects,  must  be    very  clever 
indeed,  if  they  could  predict  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  financial  operations  of 
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any  given  year  within  the  sum  of  200,000/. 
one  way  or  the  other.    The  increase  or 
the  decrease  of  the  income  of  the  country 
must  of  course  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  the  prosperity  or  the  want  of 
prosperity   in    the    country.     When    the 
country  was  prosperous,  consumption  in- 
creased, and  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
naturally  followed ;  when  the  country  was 
not  prosperous,  consumption   decreased, 
and    a    decrease     of    the    revenue    ag 
naturally    followed.     As  long  as  manu- 
factures and  commerce  went  on  tolerably 
well,  and  as  long    as    the    people  were 
comfortable,  the  revenue  would  go  on  in- 
creasing.    But  these  were  matters  sub- 
ject   to    great    fluctuations;    sometimes 
going  up  hill,  and  sometimes  going  down 
hill  with  unexpected  velocity;  and  some 
time  or  another  the  system  of  finance  at 
present  adopted,  which  not  only  left  no 
surplus  revenue,  but  actually  anticipated 
an  increase  of  revenue,  would  give  way 
under  those  who  trusted  to  it,  and  would 
leave  the  noble  Lord,  and  those  whose 
opinions  were  in  conformity  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  noble  Lord,  in  a  conditbn 
which  would  not  be  one  of  exultation  and 
triumph.     To    the    reductions    of   duty 
amounting  to  200,000/.,  which   it  was 
proposed  to  effect  by  the  Customs'  Bill, 
he  entertained  great  objections.    Forming 
a  part  of  the  general  reductions  of  the 
year,  they  ought  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  not  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the    President  of   the 
Board  of  Trade.     Let  them  be  proposed  by 
whom  they  might,  however,  he  must  say, 
that  he  never  knew  200,000/.  more  deli- 
berately thrown  away,  or  reductionsof  taxa- 
tion of  so  little  importance.    He  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  of  re- 
ducing the  duties  on.  the  importation  of 
dried  fruits,  dried  currants,  &c.     They 
were  as  much  luxuries  as  any  articles  of 
consumption  could  well   be.     He  could 
not  divine  why  such  articles  were  selected 
for  a  reduction  of  duty  in  preference  to  a 
thousand  other  articles  on  which  a  reduc- 
tion might  be  more  advantageously  efiec ted. 
Perhaps  the  proposition  might  be  intended 
as  a  relief  to  the  growers  of  fruits  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.    Their  distress,  however, 
arose  from  the  competition  of  other  parts 
of  Greece.     To  the  reductions  on  oil  and 
starch  he  had  no  objection ;    but  what 
had  the  noble  Lord  done  for  the  substan- 
tial  relief  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
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tares?  There  was  hardly  an  article  of 
manufacture  whicS  would  be  reltefed. 
The  reduction  of  ihe  duty  on  the  export 
of  coal  was  not  only  in  itself  a  waste  of 
money,  but  was  attended  with  consider- 
able  danger.  He  doubted  whether  any 
one  of  the  appropriations  of  the  surplus 
was  a  judicious  reduction  of  taxation,  but 
this  was  the  most  injudicious  of  all ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  loss  of  revenue ; 
and  seconclly,  it  was  no  benefit  to  the 
manufacturers,  for  it  gave  the  foreign 
manufacturer  an  advantage  against  them. 
Although  he  (Mr.  Baring)  did  not  appre- 
hend, as  some  did,  the  exhaustion  or  coal 
in  Uie  country,  yet,  when  the  coal  got 
beyond  the  sea^coast  it  would  be  found  to 
affect  the  price  of  the  article,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  community  and  of  (he 
manufacturer.  If  instead  of  hiding  this 
proposed  reduction  in  the  Customs'  Bill, 
it  had  been  brought  forward  as  an  open 
and  distinct  proposition,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  it  would  have  been  warmly 
opposed  by  the  great  body  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  country,  and  among  them 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  consti- 
tuents at  Manchester.  He  (Mr.  Baring) 
considered  this  reduction  to  be  exceed- 
ingly injudicious,  not  only  as  getting  rid 
uselessly  of  a  large  amount  of  public  in- 
come, but  as  affording  considerable  en- 
couragement to  the  manufactures  of  our 
continental  rivals.  To  this  reduction  he 
entertained  insuperable  objections,  not 
only  as  it  might  affect  the  poor,  but  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  sooner  or  later 
strike  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  manufac- 
turing power  of  the  country.  There  was 
in  the  proposed  alteration  a  positive  and 
aerious  danger.  The  other  reductions, 
with  the  exception  he  had  mentioned, 
were  foolish  and  unnecessary,  and  to  con- 
sider them  further,  he  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  waste  of  time.  Then  he  must  go  to 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  tell  him  that  he  had  kept  little  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  relieve  the  land- 
owners from  the  severe  distress  under 
which  they  were  labouring.  That  distress 
the  noble  Lord  had  himself  frequently  ac- 
knowledged—Ministers proclaimed  it  in 
the  King's  Speech— the  noble  Lord  had 
given  frequent  assurances  of  relief,  and  it 
now  turned  out  that  the  boasted  reduc- 
tions were  little  paltry  taxes  on  shep- 
herds* dogs,  on  farmers'  boys,  and  far- 
mers' horses*    In  the  whole  list  the  noble 


Lord  could  find  no  items  but  these  to  re- 
duced—none which  would  effect  any  sub- 
stantial relief.    Could  not  the  noble  Lord 
have  reduced  the  stamps  on  leases,  and 
on  the  insurance  of  farm  buildings  and 
stock  ?     He  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  substitute  for  any  amount  of 
loss  which  the  revenue  might  incur.     He 
did  not  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Malt-tax — ^that  great  bur- 
then upon  the  agriculturist ;  but  he  must 
observe  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  sum 
of  1,500,000/.  which,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, he  was  able  to  apply  to  the  relief  of 
the  country,  would  have  afforded  a  reduc- 
tion of  5f.  on  the  Malt-tax,  which  by  the 
substitution  of  other  and  far  less  impolitic 
imposts,  might  have  been   increased   to 
iOs.     But  the  noble   Lord  preferred  to 
yield  to  clamour,  and  repeal  the  House- 
taxes,  for  which,   he  doubted   not,  now 
they  had  got  it,  the  shopkeepers  would 
not  thank  him,  as  by  this  time  they  had 
found  out  tiiat  the  boon  was  given  to  the 
landlords  and   not  to  themseltes.      He 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Honse 
to  a  transaction  of  the  noble   Lord  in 
finance,  to  which  this  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  of  adverting.    The  noble 
Lord  in  the  measure  which  he  had  as- 
sumed this  year  for  the  conversion  of  the 
four-per-cent  stock,  had  entirely  failed, 
or  failed  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one 
half ;  for  out  of  1 1 ,000,000/.  of  four  per 
cent  stock,  there  were  dissentients  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000/.     In  what  manner 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  find  means  to 
pay  off  these   dissentients    he  did    not 
know  ;  but  he  stated  this  fact,  that  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  what  those  views  were.      He 
(Mr.    Baring)    had    moved    for   certain 
papers  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  de- 
tails of  an  extraordiuary  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.     Knowing  what 
financial  business  was,  he  was  surprised 
that  a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  that 
business  could  have  thought  of  pursuing 
the  course  which  Government  had  been 
following.     They  had  been  buying  stock 
and  selling  it,  trafficking  and  dealing  in 
the  funds,  day  after  day,  in   a  manner 
totally  inexplicable  to  every  person  accus- 
tomed to  business.     He  had  doubted  the 
possibility  of  their  having  done  as  had 
been  reported,  and  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  put  a  question  on  the  subject  to 
the  noble  Lord.     He  (Mr.  Baring)  sup- 
posed, that  the  noble  Lord  considered  that 
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his  question  referred  to  the  West-India 
grant,  when  he  said  such  a  transaction 
-was  not  going  on  at  all.  He  (Mr.  Ba- 
ring) had  mored  for  papers,  to  which  mo- 
tion at  first  an  objection  had  been  made, 
although  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
papers  of  a  (xnancial  character  should  be 
refused,  nor  did  he  recollect  they  ever 
had  been  refused  to  the  House  by  any 
Minister.  Having  seen  the  papers,  he 
was  still  more  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
their  production  should  have  been  object- 
ed to.  From  the  papers,  it  appeared, 
though  he  had  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  examining  them — that  Government 
had  been  going  into  the  market,  buying 
and  selling,  day  after  day — such  a  trans- 
action he  had  never  known  before.  Gen- 
tlemen should  be  aware  what  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund  was.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt, 
having  the  application  of  the  money 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  had 
the  management  of  this  fund.  The 
Commissioners  had  also  the  care  of  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  savings'  banks, 
amounting  to  16,000,000/.  which  were 
placed  in  their  hands  as  the  safest  per- 
sons in  whom  that  trust  could  be  lodged, 
because  the  public  had  an  assuranoe  that 
nothing  would  be  done  by  them  but  in 
the  regular  execution  of  their  duty,  and 
that  they  would  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  job  and  deal  in  the  public  funds.  The 
noble  Lord  would  probably  say,  that  the 
Commissioners  had  a  power  to  buy  and 
sell.  They  had  so,  and  an  entire  power 
over  the  funds  of  the  banks.  These 
funds,  in  November  last,  amounted  to 
8,239,000/.  in  the  three-and-a-half  per 
cents,  4,200,000/.  in  the  three  per  cents 
and  3,100,000/.  in  Exchequer  bills.  All 
the  different  acts  certainly  gave  the 
Commissioners  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  assets  of  the  savings-banks, 
"  if  they  thought  it  expedient,"  or  "  ad- 
visable," or  some  phrase  of  that  kind, 
which  was  always  introduced,  imply- 
ing that  the  power  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  What  would  be  thought 
of  these  Commissioners  when  they,  under 
that  power,  went  jobbing  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change? That  they  should  have  the  power 
of  buying  and  selling  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  they  might  invest  money  in, 
and  be  able  to  take  money  out  of,  the 
funds,  on  account  of  the  banks.    But  no 


person  who  read  the  Acts,  and  had  common 
sense,  could  fail  to  see  that  to  that  extent 
their  dutv  was  confined.  In  the  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  some  years  ago 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Four  per  Cents., 
a  power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners 
to  use  the  funds  of  the  savings*  banks, 
with  the  provision  already  mentioned ;  but 
no  one  ever  dreamed  that  they  might  job 
with  them  in  the  stocks.  The  noble  Lord 
seemed,  however,  so  to  have  interpreted 
the  power  which  he  found  in  former  Acts 
given  to  the  Commissioners,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  left  out,  or  overlooked,  the  words  *'  if 
expedient."  He  (Mr.  Baring)  had  used 
the  word  '' jobbing**  as  a  short  word  which 
expressed  clearly  what  had  been  done; 
but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  believed 
every  thing  had  been  done  with  the  purest 
intention,  and  he  disclaimed  imputing  any 
interested  motives ;  but  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  badly  advised.  It  seemed  as  if,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Government,  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  obliged  to  turn  over 
financial  matters  to  some  other  person  in 
whom  he  reposed  confidence.  Never  was 
confidence  more  misplaced  than  in  this 
instance.  The  amount  of  the  funds  which 
had  been  sold  out  was  as  follows:-^ 
775,000/.  Three-and-Half  per  CenU.; 
442,000/.  Three  per  Cents  Reduced;  and 
1,131 ,000/.  Consolidated  Three  per  Cento ; 
making  2,348,000/.  stock.  This  had  been 
sold,  not  for  meeting  engagements,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  prices  of  the 
stocks,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
the  project  for  the  reduction  of  the  Four 
per  Cents.  The  stock  thus  sold  out  had 
been  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills.  The 
noble  Lord  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  his  plan ;  but  what 
possible  object  he  could  have  in  converting 
stock  into  Exchequer  Bills  he  could  not 
say.  The  noble  Lord  might  allege  that  he 
had  benefited  the  funds  of  the  savings' 
banks  by  this  operation.  He  was  not  sa- 
tisfied upon  that  head  ;  but  still  the  noble 
Lord  had  no  right  thus  to  deal  with  funds 
sacredly  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  security.  It  was  no  better  ex- 
cuse than  that  of  a  banker's  confidential 
clerk,  who,  being  sent  some  distance  with 
considerable  property,  should  step  into  a 
gambling-house,  and  tell  Jiis  employers 
that  he  had  used  it  to  a  profit.  This  would 
be  as  good  an  excuse  as  the  noble  Lord's 
for  this  device.  The  adviser  of  the  noble 
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Lord,  too,  had  set  about  the  operation  io 
a  most  blundering  manner.     In  June,  the 
Four  per  Cents  were  advertised  for  reduc- 
tion; and  what  had  been  done  in  the  mean 
•time  ?  The  success  of  the  operation  de- 
pended on  their  being  able  to  carry  up  the 
Three  and  a-half  per  Cents  and   other 
stocks.  How  had  the  cunning  persons  done 
who  had  advised  the  noble  Lord  ?    Why, 
from  the  11th  of  June,  every  day,  in  June 
and  July,  they  had  been  selling  10,000/. 
of  the  Three  and  a-half  per  Cents.     He 
had  accounts  of  sales  at  95 1,  95,  and 
96 ;  considerable  sales  had   been  made 
between  the  prices  of  95  and  96.     Sup- 
pose they  invested  this  stock  in  Exchequer 
Bills,  having  sold  at  95,   and  96,  how 
would  they  get  it  back  at  par  ?    On  the 
face  of  the  papers  a   more  blundering 
transaction  he  had  never  seen.    With  re- 
gard to  the  funds  of  the  savings'  banks,  he 
found  that  every  year  they  paid  out  more 
than  they  received.    The  last  return  was 
to  November  last  year,  when  the  sum  which 
had  been  received  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Savings'   Banks,  for    investment  was 
5,747,000/.,  and  they  had  paid  interest 
and  capital  to  depositors  to  tne  amount  of 
6,832,000/.;  therefore  there  was  a  differ- 
ence,— a  deficiency, — between  the  amount 
received,  and  the  amount  paid  to  creditors, 
to  the  extent  of  1,085,000/.    The  capital 
was  sufficient  to    pay    the    creditors  if 
stocks  continued  high;  but  what  would 
be  the  consequence  to  the  savings'  banks 
if  the  price  of  stocks  fell  ?   Suppose  a  war 
should  occur,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  come  down  with  his 
fine-spun  budget  and  confess,  that  he  had 
uo  surplus,   the  difference  between   the 
prices  of    95  and    60    would  sink   the 
15,000,000/.  of  capital  of  the  savings* 
banks  to  10,000,000/.     If  they  continued 
to  pay  any  year  more  than  they  received, 
although  the  capital,  from   the  circum- 
stance of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  stock, 
was  sufficient  to  pay  every  one  his  due, 
the  capital  might  be  diminished.      He 
must  condemn  the  secret  nature  of  the 
transactions  by  which  the  amount  of  stock 
sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  public 
Debt  had  been  concealed.     Under  former 
Governments  so  jealous  was  the  public  of 
these  sales,  that  the  broker  who  had  the 
management  of  them  used  to  ascend  the 
rostrum  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  an- 
nounce, three  months  before,  what  amount 
of  stock  he  had  to  dispose  of.     If  these 
sales  had  been  effected  according  to  the 


usual  practice,  and  if  public  auction  bad 
decided  who  should  be  the  purchasers^ 
they  would  have  turned  out  better  for  the 
public;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Middlesex  would  agree  with  him 
that  every  publicity  ought  to  be  given  in 
order  to  ensure  and  obtain  the  advantage 
of  competition.     He  most  fully  allowed, 
that  not  the  slightest  shade  of  imputation 
would  rest  even  for  a  moment  on   the 
motives  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  never 
knew  any  person  who  filled  that  situation 
whose  reputation  on  that  ground  was  not 
of  the  same  character ;  indeed,  the  pub- 
lic would  not  suffer  any  person  but  one  of 
an  unsullied  reputation  in  that  office ;  but 
though  the  noble  Lord's  character  was  as 
pure  as  unsunned  snow,  still  there  were 
many  persons  who  had  access  to  official 
information,  the  hangers-on  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  availed  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunities to  make  a  fortune  for  them* 
selves.    He  himself  knew  of  an  instance 
where  such  an  inuividual's  acquaintance 
with  the  intended  operations  of  Govern- 
ment when  it  was  about  to  borrow,  and 
when  it  wanted  to  lend — that  individual 
being  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury  which  had 
enabled  him  to  leave  his  family  10,000/. 
a-year.    Another  charge  he  had  to  bring 
forward  against  the  noble  Lord  was,  that 
he  had  blundered  in  all  his  financial  oper- 
ations :  that  he  had  sold  stock  when  he 
wanted  to  convert  it.    The  noble  Lord 
was  the  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  had  ever  failed  in  his  operations  in 
attempting  the  reduction  of  a  stock,  and 
he  must  say,  that  his  measures  and  mode 
of  working  them   had    excited  the   ridi- 
cule   of   all    those    who    were    usually 
looked  upon  as  critics  in  these  affairs. 

Lord  Altharp  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  had  made  one  or  two 
mistakes  in  his  account  of  these  public 
transactions,  and  that  he  had  added  to 
those  mistakes  by  what  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man objected  to  his  (Lord  Althorp's)  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  ground  that  they  were 
contrary,  if  not  to  the  letter,  at  all  events 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Now,  in  answer 
to  this,  he  begged  to  state,  that  he  applied 
to  the  Gentleman  who  had  for  years  and 
years  been  employed  in  these  transactions, 
and  who  advised  him  that  he  could  take 
the  course  that  had  been  adopted,  with- 
out doing  anything  unusual,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
these  matters.    As  to  the  operation  itself, 
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the  hoQ.  Oentleman  seemed  also  to  labour 
under  a  mistake ;  for  he  supposed  that  his 
(Lord  AUhorp's)  mode  of  raising  stock 
was  by  selling  stock.  That  was  a  mis- 
take. He  certainly  had,  at  an  early 
period y  directed  a  gradual  sale  of  stock, 
but  he  was  not  such  a  conjuror  as  to  do 
it  with  any  such  intent  as  that  ascribed  to 
him.  Then  there  was  a  mistake  as  to 
dates ;  the  hon.  Gentleman  argued  as  if 
the  dissentients  to  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  Four  per  Cents,  declared  their  dis- 
sent in  June,  when,  in  fact,  the  last 
day  on  which  they  could  do  so  was  the 
28th  of  May.  Therefore,  there  could  not 
have  been  that  effect  on  the  stocks  which 
the  hon.  Member  supposed^  and  so  there 
was  another  mistake.  With  respect  to 
the  effect  of  his  measures,  he  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  instead  of  no  advantage  result- 
ing from  them,  as  further  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  savings'  banks  had 
gained,  on  the  19th  instant,  on  the  stock 
sold  to  pay  dissentients,  a  clear  sum  of 
1 18,877/.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  his  was  the  only  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  stock  that  had  ever  been  known  to  fail. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  greatly  mistaken. 
It  had  not  failed.  He  had  carried  his 
plan,  and  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared without  any  difficulty  whatever,  to 
pay  the  respective  amounts  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  dissented.  Again,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  look  into  the  Act  au- 
thorizing this  reduction  of  stock,  he  would 
there  find  a  specific  power  given  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Savings'  Banks  to  do 
that  which  he  so  severely  censured  them 
for.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  carried 
on  their  transactions — that  thev  had  not 
given  sufficient  publicity  to  them  ;  but  he 
(Lord  Althorp)  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
Oentleman  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  duties  of  these  Gentle- 
men. Their  functions  as  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  were 
wholly  distinct  from  those  which  attached  to 
them  as  Commissioners  of  Savings*  Banks. 
As  the  latter  functionaries,  they  had  to 
purchase  and  to  sell — they  were  in  the  po- 
sition of  bankers,  who  had  to  pay  interest 
on  deposits ;  they  were,  however,  in  a  very 
different  situation  in  the  former  uistance. 
By  publishing  their  intentions  they  might 
raise  the  market  against  them,  in  which 
case  there  certainly  might  be  some  ground 
for  the  charge  of  plunderiug.  There  was 
nothing  in  the^«  transactions  of  an  im- 


proper or  illegal  character ;  nothing  which 
told  against  the  country ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  that  was  in  its  favour.  There 
was  no  ground  for  the  charges  made,  or 
for  the  character  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  Government  transactions  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  great  object  he  bad 
in  view  was,  that  the  prices  of  stock  should 
be  affected  as  little  as  possible,  because 
it  was  clear,  that  if  they  were  affected, 
the  result  would  be  to  prevent  him  car- 
rying his  own  measure  into  effect.  He 
never  thought  of  operating  on  the  price  of 
stock,  or  any  such  thing.  He  thought 
the  House  would  see  the  futility  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
mistakes  were  rather  on  the  other  than  on 
that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  from  the  noble 
Lord's  own  statement,  it  appeared  that 
these  Commissioners  had  sold  stock  to 
the  extent  of  2,500,000/.,  and  he  was 
sure  he  had  only  to  state  to  those  who 
knew  anything  about  calculation  this  fact, 
to  prove  the  utter  hollo  wness  of  the  scheme. 
The  money  thus  realized  by  the  sale  of 
stock  at  95  or  96  had  been  invested  in 
Exchequer-bills  at  par.  Now,  Exche- 
quer-bills bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  l|d. 
a-day  for  100/.,  and  this  fund  was  obliged 
to  pay  2{d.  a-day  interest  on  the  deposits 
placed  there,  so  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  the  greatest  conjuror  that  ever  existed, 
if  he  could  prove  this  transaction  to  be  a 
gain  to  the  savings'  banks. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  a  similar 
operation  had  taken  place  in  1830. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  there  was  ob- 
viously a  mistake  between  the  parties  on 
this  subject.  The  noble  Lord  had  first 
made  a  profit,  but  in  this  second  oper- 
ation he  had  lost  part  of  the  profit 
which  he  had  made ;  for  he  could  not  see 
how,  by  selling  stock  at  95  or  96  to  rein- 
vest at  100,  any  profit  could  accrue  to  the 
parties  who  engaged  in  such  a  transac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goulburn  had  been  long  convinced 
that  the  resources  of  the  country,  if  man- 
aged with  ordinary  prudence,  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
which  could  be  made  on  them ;  and  the 
state  of  prosperity  in  the  country,  unat- 
tended by  any  very  extraordinary  revul- 
sion, would  more  than  realize  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  entertained  concern- 
ing it.  Notwithstanding  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
elastigity  of  the  resources  of  the  countryi 
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he  differed  from  htm  on  one  important  therefore  to  complain,  aa  he  did  on  a 

point  of  principle— namely,  whether  It  was  former   occasion,   thai   the    noble  Lord 

desirable  or  not  in  a  state  of  profound  had,   instead  of   applying;  relief  to   the 

peace  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  clauses  which  most  required  it,  applied  it 


public  debt,  or  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 


to  those  who  were  confessed  to  be  in  a 


period  would  arrive  when  it  would  be  im-  prosperous  condition.    It  would  be  diffi- 

possible  to  make  such  a  provision,  and  |  cuh,  upon  merely  hearing  the  statement  of 

that  the  resources  of  the  country  might  be  I  the  noble  Lord,  to  go  into  a  detailed  ar^ 

crippled,  andcastaway  for  want  of  common  gument  upon  his  plan  respecting  the  duty 

foresight.     He  had  been  rather  surprised,  upon  spirits ;  but  a  few  points  bad  struck 

therefore,  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  had  him  wnich  he  wished  to  remark  upon. 
not  stated  explicitly  whether  the  debt  of  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  notwilh- 

the  country  would  be  increased  or  dimin-  standing  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  sphrita 

iahed  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  he  was  '  in  England,  the  amount  brought  to  acooont 

the  more  concerned  on  this  account  when  kept  constantly  increasing,  but  that  the 

be  saw  that  for  the  last  three  years,  on  ac-  duty  of  35.  4d.  per  gallon,  which  existed 

oount  of  compensation  to  the  West-India  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  had  been 

planter,  and  by  other  means,  there  had  productive  of  very  different  results.    Tbat- 

been   an   augmentation   to  the   debt  of  in  Scotland  the  amount  brought  to  charge 

900|000/.  per  annum.     How  this  charge  was  increasing  under  that  duty,  whilst  in 

had  been  incurred  the  papers  to  which  he  Ireland  it  was  decreasing.     The  conrlu- 

had  before  referred  partly  proved,  and  he  sion  at  which  the  noble  Lord  had  arrived 

was  very  much  afraid  that  this  particular  in  considering  this  circuDistance  was,  that 

charge,  which  had  so  much  increased  the  ,  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland  shoold  be 

debt,  would  be  augmented  at  the  end  of  diminished.     Now,  he  was  not  quite  sure, 

tlie  next  year.     In   1832,  the  charge  of  that  upon  looking  narrowly  into  this  ques* 

the  debt  was  28,100,000/.,  and,  in  1834,  '  tion  it  would  be  found  that  in  proportion 

28,310,000/. ;  making  altogether  a  differ-  to  the  consumption  there  was  agreater  ex- 

ence  of  210,000/.    The  only  effort  that  tent  of  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland  than  in 

had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  to  make  Scotland.     He  did  not  know  either  upon 

any  kind  of  reduction  in  the  permanent  what  authority  the  noble  Lord  had  arrived 

debt  was  a  change  of  some  of  the  stock  at  the  distinction  he  had  described.  [Lord 

into  terminable  annuities,  so  that  instead  Althorp :  That  of  the  Commissioners  of 

of  749,000,000/.  it  was  now  736,000,000/.  Excise.]  He,  of  course,  had  only  the  ordi- 

apparently,  but  no  real  benefit  would  ac-  nary  sources  of  information  to  judge  from; 

crue  till  the  end  of  thirty  years,  and  the  but  he  should  hke  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 

interest  on   the  difference  in   the  mean  whether  he  was  aware  what  proportion  of 

time,  instead  of  640,000/.,  was  749,000/.  the  spirit  manufactured  in  Scotland  and 

He  would  beg  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  if  Ireland,  respectively,  was  exported  to  this 

the  weight  of  this  millstone  round  our  country?  The  noble  Lord,  or  coarse,  knew 

necks  could  not  be  diminished,  at  least  that  it  had  long  been  a  complaint  of  the 

Aot  unnecessarily   to  augment  it.      He  distillers,  both  of  England  and  Ireland, 

perceived,  when  the  interest  on  the  West-  i  that  the  Scotch  distillers  were  able,  (they 

India  fund  was  called  for,  that  we  should  •  themselves  said,  from  superior  skill,  their 

be  in  a  situation  far  more  burthensome  opponents  said  byfrauda  upon  the  revenue), 

than  we  had  yet  experienced.     "With  re-  to  send  their  spirits  with  advantage  to  the 


spect  to  the  budget  generally,  he  thought 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  any  reduction  of  taxation, 
it  ought  to  be  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  was,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  most  oppressed.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  that  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  he  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  it ;  but  he  had  not  told  them 
that  the  agricultural  interest,  either  of 
this  country  or  of  the  colonies,  was  in 
"^he  same  fortunate  aituation,      He  bad 


Irish  and  English  markets.  Before,  there- 
fore,  he  could  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland 
alone,  he  should  like  to  have  some  more 
explicit  information  upon  the  subject  than 
the  noble  Lord  had  given  them.  The 
noble  Lord  might  tell  him  that  a  different 
wish  already  prevailed  with  regard  to  £ng« 
land  and  the  other  two  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  admitted  the  fad 
that  it  was  an  evil,  and  he  would  not  in« 
crease  the  evil  by  making  those  distinc* 
tions  in  duty,  wiihout  a  strong  ground  of 
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necessity  being  made  out.    Besides,  un- 
just as  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  colo- 
nial spirits  was,  how  much  would  its  in- 
justice be  increased  by  a  further  reduction 
oftbednty  on  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland. 
Rum    was    admitted    into    the    United 
Kingdom  at  a  duty  which  was  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  heaviest  duty  paid  in 
England.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
consumption  of  rum  was  hardly  known  in 
8cotland  or  Ireland.     Every  reduction  of 
doty  in  either  of  those  countries,  unless 
justified  by  paramount  necessity,  was  an 
infliction  of  direct  injury  upon  that  colo* 
nial   interest  which,   under  any  circum- 
stances,  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to 
uphold  and  encourage ;  but  if  ever  that 
interest  had  a  claim  to  consideration,  it 
was  at  the  present  moment,  when  its  fate 
hung  in  the  balance  as  it  now  did,  and 
when  he  defied  any  man  to  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
great  measure  Parliament  had  passed  with 
lespect  to  it.    Before  he  sat  down,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  payment 
which  the  planters  were  to  receive  mr  the 
liberation  of  their  slaves.     The  success  of 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  must  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  means  which  the  planters  had 
of  providing  for   the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would    attend  their  liber- 
ation.   They  would  be  put  to  great  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  he  was  therefore 
anxious  to  know,  whether  the  Government 
had  made  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  the  parties  interested  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period.     If  the  payment  was  delayed, 
injury  might  be  inflicted  both  upon  the 
public  and  the  West-India  planters,  which 
the  twenty  millions  would  be  a  long  way 
from  compensating.     The  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  was  to  be  made  on 
the   1st  of  August,  so  that  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  the   meeting  of 
Parliament  would  be  a  critical  one.     He 
did  not  put  this  questi'>n  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Government,  but  from  anxiety 
that    nothing   should    occur  to   impede 
the    proper    and   safe    working   of   the 
measure  of  negro  emancipation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  remarks  made  by  the 
bon.  member  for  Essex  on  the  Bill  he  had 
the  honour  to  bring  before  the  House  a 
short  time  back.  He  had  been  peculiarly 
unfbrtunale  at  regarded  his  hon,  friend ; 


for  when  he  introduced  that  Bill,  he 
gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  that  it  was  generally  approved  of 
by  the  House,  and  he  did  not  even  now 
despair  of  his  hon.  friend  doing  that  which 
was  not  very  uncommon  with  him--* 
namely,  change  his  mind.  In  the  course 
of  this  evening,  indeed,  he  had  expressed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  one  article  af- 
fected by  the  Customs'  Bill  different  from 
that  which  he  had  expressed  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  meant  oil. 

Mr.  BartTt^  had  stated,  that  oil  was  the 
only  article,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
which  he  approved  of. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  he  must 
in  common  with  others  who  had  heard  his 
hon.  friend,  have  misunderstood  him,  and 
if  so,  what  became  of  all  his  boo.  friend's 
wit  about  salad  oil.  The  fact,  he  supposed 
was,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  found  out, 
since  he  spoke,  that  oil  was  greatly  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Baring  begged  to  say,  that  he  had 
stated  on  the  former  evening,  what  he  had 
stated  to-night,  and  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  wit — 
namely,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  as 
far  as  regarded  oil,  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, was  beneficial, although  he  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  see,  if  the  distinction  could 
be  made,  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  oil 
used  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  glad  to  have 
received  the  approbation  of  his  hon. 
friend  upon  any  point;  but  the  amount 
of  oil  consumed  as  a  luxury  was,  he 
could  asstire  him,  a  mere  trifle,  compared 
to  that  employed  in  manufactures.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  this  article,  there 
was  not  one  of  those  which  had  been  select- 
ed for  a  reduction  of  duty  which,  upon 
going  through  the  Customs-book,  he  should 
not  have  placed  last  upon  the  list  to  be 
so  selected,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
was  a  waste  of  the  public  money  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  such  articles.  The  articles, 
however,  which  had  particularly  excited 
the  wrath  of  his  hon.  friend  were  those 
which  came  under  the  head  of  dried  fruits, 
and  especially  currants.  The  hon.  mem* 
her  for  Essex  treated  these  as  articles  of 
luxury,  meaning,  he  presumed,  that  they 
were  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the 
rich,  and  not  of  the  poor.  Now,  as  re* 
garded  currants,  he  could  assure  his  hon. 
friend,  that  he  was  completely  mistaken 
in  so  describing  them.  It  was  notoriousi 
that  all  but  the  very  poorest  class  were  in 
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the  habit  of  consamiug  currants  to  a  large 
extent,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.  His  hon.  friend  near  him,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  mining  districts 
of  Darham  and  Northumberland,  would 
support  him  in  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
the  constant  practice  of  the  miners  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  this  fruit  But 
he  considered  this  article  as  worthy  of 
their  attention,  not  merely  because  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  upon  it  would  lower 
its  price  to  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
witn  whom  price  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
ation, but  because  he  thought  that  reduc* 
tion  might  be  made  with  scarcely  any  loss 
to  the  revenue.  The  hon.  Member  had 
stated,  that  the  reduction  was  intended  to 
benefit  the  Ionian  islands,  but  that  they 
would  not  be  benefited  by  it,  because  they 
were  sufTering  from  the  competition  of 
their  neighbours.  But,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  the  reduc- 
tion  of  this  duty  had  been  long  pressed 
upon  the  Government.  The  answer  which 
had  uniformly  been  given  to  applications 
to  this  effect,  and  the  answer  which  he 
had  himself  given,  was,  that  it  could  not 
be  done  till  the  Ionian  islands  removed 
the  export  duty  imposed  upon  the  article; 
but  last  year  the  Ionian  Legislature  took 
off  the  export  duty,  and  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  justice  to  meet  their  expectations 
by  some  diminution  of  the  duty  levied 
upon  it  in  this  country.  Now,  what  was 
the  duty  upon  this  article,  which  the  hon. 
Member  said  was  the  last  he  should  select 
for  reduction.  The  duty  on  currants  was 
now  44s.  2d.,  which,  as  their  price  was 
only  30jf.,  amounted  to  175  per  cent. 
This  was  a  fact  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  be  aware  of;  and  he  asked  whether 
it  were  not  likely,  even  in  his  view  of  the 
article,  as  one  which  was  not  gene- 
rally consumed,  but  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  getting  an  equal  amount  of 
revenue  with  a  less  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer, was  so  situated  as  to  make  a  re- 
daction of  the  duty  upon  it  to  22s.  likely 
to  be  advantageous?  Then,  again,  there 
was  the  article  of  prunes,  which  was  one 
of  great  consumption  among  the  poorer 
classes  all  over  the  Continent,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  he 
consumed'  by  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
country,  if  brought  within  their  reach. 
The  duty  on  that  article  was  27s.  6d., 
which,  as  the  price  was  only  14s.  amounted 
to250per  cent.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  7s.|  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  if 


anything,  the  revenue  would  fcain  by  the 
reduction.  He  would  not  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  fruits  on  which  the  duty  was 
reduced.  It  would  be  suflkient  to  say, 
that  they  were  all  in  about  the  same  situa- 
tion,  viz.  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  150  to 
200  per  cent ;  and  if  they  could  reduce 
that  duty,  without  any  serious  loss  of  re- 
venue, he  said,  in  spite  of  what  his  hoo. 
friend  would  not  allow  him  to  call  wit,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  majority,  both  of 
the  House  and  of  the  public,  would  be 
with  him.  The  amount  of  tax  upon  those 
articles,  which  would  be  abandoned,  was 
about  120,000/.  Then  came  the  other 
article  of  coals.  He  knew  that  this  arti- 
cle involved  a  disputed  question,  and  be 
did  not  intend  to  deny,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  agreed  in  the  principle,  thai 
if  we  had  the  perfect  monopoly  of  an  ar« 
tide  of  this  description,  it  was  unwise 
policy  to  surrender  it  to  neighbouriDg 
countries.  But  to  be  able  to  stand  by 
that  principle,  it  was  necessary  first  to  be 
satisfied  that  we  could  maintain  the  mono* 
poly,  and  next,  that,  being  able  to  main* 
tain  it,  the  doing  so  was  not  attended  with 
concomitant  disadvantages,  which  weighed 
against  it.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first 
point,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from  the 
experience  they  had  had  in  the  three  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  duty  had  been 
reduced,  that  we  could  not  maintain  oar 
monopoly.  It  was  a  notorious  fact,  which 
any  Gentleman  who  would  take  the  trou- 
ble might  verify  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
coal -fields  were  being  opened  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France ;  and  that  the  col- 
lieries of  those  countries  could  compete 
with  ours,  and  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
able  to  furnish  themselves  with  that  arti- 
cle. Then,  with  respect  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  attempting  to  keep  a  monopoly 
which  really  could  not  be  kept.  Even  at 
the  present  reduced  duty,  fgreat  quantitiee 
of  small  coal  were  burnt  on  the  ground, 
and  absolutely  lost  to  the  country,  because 
they  would  not  bear  the  export  duty.  Be- 
sides this  loss,  there  was  the  injury  we 
suffered  from  depriving  our  labourers  of 
so  much  additional  employment,  and  our 
shipping,  of  an  extension  of  trade.  If 
Gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  statement  laid  upon  the  table  yes- 
terday, they  would  perceive  how  large 
the  amount  of  tonnage  was,  now  employed 
in  the  export  of  coals ;  and  that  british 
shipping  not  only  maintained  a  successful 
competition  in  the  trade  against  the  ship« 
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ping  of  cooniries  with  wfaieh  we  had  not 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  which  were,  therefore,  subject  to 
increased  duties,  but  also  against  the  ship- 
ping of  countries  with  respect  to  which 
they  had  no  such  advantage.  Besides, 
the  abolition  of  the  present  duty  wodld 
be  a  great  relief  to  several  imf>ortant 
interests  in  the  North  of  England  now  in 
a  state  of  some  suffering.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  the  great  general  public  ad<* 
vantages  of  the  proposed  change,  it  would 
prove  exceedingly  advantageous  to  im* 
portent  classes  of  the  community.  But 
the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  had  said,  that 
he  should  have  preferred  taking  off  the 
glass  and  the  cotton  duty.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  who  would  object  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  those  articles ; 
but  when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  his 
(Mr.  Thomson's)  constitueots  not  approv- 
ing of  the  reductions  made  upon  fruit 
and  coals,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he 
believed  his  constituents  were  too  intel- 
ligent and  enlightened  to  object  to  any 
r^oction  which  was  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  country.  They  might,  with 
him,  be  glad  to  see  the  duties  on  glass 
and  cotton  abolished  ;  but  when  his  hon. 
friend  recommended  its  being  done,  did 
he  recollect  the  circumstances  connected 
with  each  ?  The  duty  on  cotton  was  di- 
minished more  than  one-half  last  year ; 
and  other  classes  might  have  some  right 
to  complain,  if  Ministers  had  this  year 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  sum  they  had  to 
spare  to  the  reduction  of  the  remainder, 
which  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  by  one- 
half  than  the  whole  loss  by  this  measure, 
viz.,  350,000/.  The  duty  on  glass,  on 
theother  hand,  amounted  to  700,000/.  He 
believed,  that  no  duty  could  be  more  bene- 
ficially taken  off;  but  then  it  amounted  to 
700,000/. ;  and  every  one  knew  it  would 
be  useless  merely  to  reduce  the  duty,  un- 
less they  could  abolish  it  altogether,  for 
they  would  not  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  collected,  and 
the  mischiefs  it  inflicted  upon  the  manu- 
facturer. He  would  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  statements  made  by  his  hon.  friend 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation  generally. 
His  hon.  friend  had  found  great  fault 
with  them  in  the  first  place  for  making 
any  reduction,  and  for  not  devoting  all 
they  could  spare  to  the  Sinking  Fund ; 
but  he  went  further,  and  stated  one  thing 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  was  not 
^nect.    His  hon.  friend  statedi  that  bis 


noble  friend  had  come  down  to  that 
House  with  a  popularity  budget,  by  giving 
up  the  principle  of  his  predecessors  of 
having  a  surplus.  Now,  the  fact  was, 
that  after  taking  away  the  reductions  made 
by  the  right  hon.  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  his  noble  friend, 
when  he  came  into  office,  found  nosurplns 
whatever.  If,  therefore,  his  noble  friend 
had  proceeded  upon  this  principle,  ht 
could  only  have  entered  upon  it  by  reAising 
to  reduce  any  taxes  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  in  order  to  save  up  a  sur- 
plus. But  the  advantage  attending  the 
great  reductions  of  taxation  made  by  his 
noble  friend,  was,  that  the  revenue  sprung 
under  them  to  a  degree  that  made  up 
half,  if  not  more  than  half,  of  the  amount 
reduced.  He  would  state  in  round  sums 
the  amount  of  the  several  reductions  which 
had  been  made  in  the  last  four  years.  In 
the  year  1831,  he  found  that,  taking  the 
difference  between  the  taxes  repealed  and 
the  taxes  imposed,  there  was  a  balance  of 
reduction  amounting  to  1,253,000/.  In 
the  year  1832,  the  relief  from  taxation  was 
739,000/.;  in  the  year  1833,  it  was 
1,636,000/. ;  making  a  total  for  these 
three  years  of  3,628,000/.  This,  added 
to  the  reductions  his  noble  friend  bad 
announced  that  night  (after  deducting  the 
new  duties  to  be  laid  on)  made  a  total, 
during  the  four  years,  of  5,329,000/.  The 
reductions  made  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
opposite,  in  the  year  1830 — some  of  which 
did  not  come  into  operation  till  1831, 
amounted  to  3,906,000/.,  which  made  a 
total  reduction  of  taxation  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  amounting  to  9,233,000/* 
And  if  the  750,000/.  his  noble  friend  had 
provided  for  the  interest  of  the  grant  to 
the  West  Indians  was  taken  into  the 
account,  it  would  amount  to  9,983,000/. 
Now,  what  was  the  loss  of  revenue  conse- 
quent upon  this  reduction  of  taxation  ? 
Only  4,580,000/.  He  considered  that 
statement  to  be  an  answer  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  objected  to  taking  off  taxes, 
because  they  preferred  having  a  con« 
siderable  surplus  revenue,  as  well  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  objected  to  following 
out  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  select 
articles  for  reduction,  which  eiUier  entered 
into  the  general  consumption  of  the  people, 
or  were  largely  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  His  hon.  friend 
complained  that  more  had  not  been  done 
for  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  his  hon« 
friend  mentioned  two  triflesi  which  came 
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with  a  bad  grace  from  otie  who  almost 
ridiculed  hie  noble  frteod's  attempts  to 
relieve  that  ioterest  of  its  trifling  burthens* 
The  fact  was,  that  there  was  very  little  in 
the  way  of  taxation  that  was  not  of  a  tri* 
fling  nature  that  pressed  upon  the  agri* 
cultural  interest^  except  the  Malt-tax, 
which,  he  contended,  pressed  equally  upon 
all  the  consumers  of  malt.  But  his  hon. 
/riend  ought  not  to  forget  this,  that  the 
farmers  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  public 
as  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  would  be 
just  as  much  benefited  by  general  reduction 
of  taxation.  He  ought  not  to  forget 
either,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
raw  materials  was  not  a  benefit  conferred 
on  the  commercial  classes,  but  was  largely, 
though  indirectly,  advantageous  to  every 
man  who  had  capital  to  employ  or  labour 
to  sell,  by  increasing  the  employment  for 
capitjil  and  labour.  In  fact,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  productive  powers  of 
this  country  to  be  in  any  way  extended 
without  etery  class  in  it  being  benefited. 
He  therefore  thought,  that  the  relief  to  be 
experienced  from  the  reduction  of  the 
bouse  or  any  other  direct  tax,  little  in 
comparison  to  that  which  would  have  been 
derived  from  the  reduction  of  the  taxes 
on  glass,  paper,  and  cotton ;  bat  at  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that,  in  considering 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  a  tax,  they 
were  bound  to  look  to  the  greater  or  less 
pain,  for  so  he  must  call  it,  with  which  it 
was  paid.  Now,  unquestionably,  the 
House-tax  had  been  a  cause  of  general 
and  loud  complaint,  and  his  noble  friend 
was,  therefore,  right  in  taking  it  off.  But 
he  trusted  that  what  they  had  to  spare 
might  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
productive  industry ;  and  if  that  course 
were  well  followed  out,  he  felt  satisfied, 
that  they  need  not  fear  seeing  those  years 
of  adversity  which  his  hon.  friend  appeared 
to  dread.  They  might,  certainly,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  which  visited  all 
commercial  countries;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  he  doubted  not  they  should  go  on 
in  a  long  career  of  industrious  improve* 
ment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better,  upon  every  ground  of 
policy,  to  have  repealed  the  duty  on  glass, 
father  than  to  have  removed  the  tax  upon 
bouses.  But  if  that  were  true,  why  should 
the  House  not  perform  its  duty  to  the 
country,  by  acting  upon  a  firm  and  well- 
fbonded  coovielioa  of  what  was  most  ad* 


vantageous,  rather  than  yield,  what  at 
most,  could  be  considerad  only  as  a  partial 
and  slight   advantage,   to   any  popular 
damoar  which  might  be  raised  ont-^of- 
doors.    The  right  boo.  Gentleman  said, 
that  there  was  more  pain  in  paying  the 
House-tax  than  in  paying  the  duty  upon 
glass.    He  was  not  sure  that  those  who 
clamoured  most  suffered   most.    At  all 
events,  they  would  directly  contravene 
that  which  was  their  duty  to  their  consti* 
tuents,  if  they  sufiered  any  clamour  raised 
by  particular  classes    to   overrule    their 
better  judgment,  and  induce  ihem  to  take 
steps  directly  at    variance  with   all   the 
received  principles  of  financial  and  com* 
mercial   policy.    The  Glass*tax  was,  in 
every  point  of  consideration,  an  extremely 
bad  tax.    A  repeal  of  the  QIass-tax  would 
afford  a  greater  relief  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  than  the  repeal  of  the 
House-tax.    The  removal  of  the  House* 
tax  was  merely  a  bonu$  to  the  landlord ; 
the  removal  of  the  Glass-tax  would  be  a 
b(mu$  to  every  class  of  the  community. 
If  that  were  their  conviction  (and  he  be« 
lieved  it  was  admitted  by  every  one  ca» 
pable  of  taking  a  comprenensive  view  of 
the  subject  of  taxation),  he  did  not  see 
whv  the  House  should  not  act  upon  it» 
and  refuse  to  yield  to  any  clamour  that 
might  have  been  raised  out-of-doors.     It 
was  not  fitting  that  the  decisions  of  this 
House  should  be  governed  by  popular 
clamour.    The  tax  upon  glass  was  objec* 
tionable  in  another  point  of  view ;  if  had 
a  great  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  article.     If  they  compared  the  glass 
made  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
with  that  which  had  been  made  since,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  latter  was  of  an 
inferior   quality.    There    was    a   double 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  continuance  of 
tills  tax ;  It  not  only  increased  the  price 
of  the  article,  but,  at  the  same  time,  reo« 
dered  it  of  inferior  quality.    There  was 
one  other  point  to  which  be  would  refer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  coa« 
vinced  him  of  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  export  of  coals.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  his  constituents  were  so 
enlightened  that  he  was  sure  they  would 
make  no  objection  to  it.     He  felt  that  any 
opinion  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman,  both  on  account  of  his  ability  and 
of  his  situation  in  the  Government,  was 
entitled  to  great  weight     He  had,  there* 
fore,  listened  with  attention  to  the  whole 
of  bis  argument  upon  that  poioti  but  Ikt 
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ijffht  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  relieved  his 
mmd  of  the  dotibU  which  he  entertained 
as  to  the  policy  of  encoaraging  the  export 
of  coals.    No  doubt  it  would  act  as  a 
temporary  relief  to  certain  distressed  in- 
terests in  the  North  ;  but  transitory  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  a  measure 
which  went  to  deprive  the  country  of  one 
of  its   greatest  natural    advantages-^the 
almost  exclusife  monopoly  of  coals.    It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
did  not  apply  to  the  exportation  of  coals. 
It  was  said,  that  we'  had  as  great  an  inter- 
est in  securing  a  monopoly  for  our  do- 
mestic manufactures,  as  in  retaining  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  coal,  and, 
therefore,  if  we  permitted  the  export  of 
that  machinery  by  which  we  had  brought 
our  manufactures  to  such  perfection,  upon 
the  same  ground  we  ought  to  permit  the 
export  of  coals.    The  cases  were  seem- 
ingly, but  not  really,  parallel.    As  regard- 
ed   the    exportation  of   machinery,    the 
Legislature  had  no  discretion  to  exercise, 
bemuse  it  could  not  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  artisans  by  whom  that  machinery 
was    made.    Foreign    countries    became 
acquainted  with  the  power  and  value  of 
our  machinery,  and  desired  to  purchase  it 
from  us.    We  refused  to  sell,  except  upon 
such  terms  as,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted 
to  a  prohibition.  What  followed  ?  Tempta- 
tiotM  were  held  out  to  our  artisans  and 
mechanics,  to  emigrate  to  those  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  inhabit* 
ants  in  the  art  of  constructing  the  machi- 
nery of  which  we  previously  had  had  the 
exclusive  monopoly.    The  danger  of  this 
was  at  once  perceived.    It  became  obvious 
that  our  monopoly  of  machinery  could  not 
be  retained,  because,  if  we  refused  to  sell 
it  to  foreign  countries,  foreign  countries, 
through  the  medium  of  our  own  artisans, 
would  make  it  for  themselves.     We  had, 
therefore,  no    discretion.     It  was  better 
that  we  should  encourage  our  domestic 
manufacture  of  machinery  by  allowing  a 
free  export  of  it,  than  that  we  should  con- 
tinue the  prohibition,  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  emigration  of  the  manufacturer. 
But  that  argument  did  not  apply  to  coal. 
He  was  not  at  all  satistied  as  to  the  proof 
of  the  very  abundant  supply  of  coal  in 
this  country.    He  knew  that  the  repro- 
duction of  coal  (and  the  evidence  of  re- 
production was  far  from  convincing — in 
fact,  he  might  say»  that  there  was  no 
positiTo  efidence  af  a  reproduction)  was 


not  so  rapid  as  the  consumption.    Then 
the  Legislature  was  surely  not  to  contem- 
plate merely  the  present  interests  of  the 
country— it  was  bound  to  look  forward- 
to  look  forward  even  for  a  period  of  400 
or  500  years.     In  matters  of  legislation  or 
of  fiscal  arrangement,    the    interests  of 
remote  periods  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered, unless  some  immense  immediate 
advantage  was  to  be  gained.     He  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  supply  of  coals  in  thie 
country— he  meant  of  coals  lying  so  near 
the  surface  as  to  be  procured  upon  cheap 
and  moderate  terms,  was  so  abundant  as 
some   hon.  Gentlemen    supposed.    That 
somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  there 
was  a  supply  that  might  last  for  centuries 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  if  it  had  to 
be  procured  at  such  a  cost  as  to  render 
the  price  of  coal  in  this  country  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  foreign  countries,  there 
must  be  an  end  at  once  to   the  great 
advantage  for  manufacturing  which  we 
now  enjoyed.    What  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  argument?     He  said,  that 
we  could  not  maintain  our  monopoly  of 
coal,  because  coal  fields  had  been  dis- 
covered in  several  parts  of  the  contioent« 
Now  that,  in  his  opinion,  instead  of  being 
an  argument  in  favour  of  becoming  ex- 
porters of  coal,  was  directly  an  argument 
against  it.    If  there  were  coal  upon  the 
continent,  the  countries  of  the  continent 
would  encourage  the  use  of  it  in  preference 
to  coal  coming  from  this  country.    There* 
fore,  the  amount  of  our  export  was  not 
likely  to  be  great,  though,  if  the  countries 
of  the  continent  have  coal  of  their  own,  it 
would  induce  them  to  establish  manufac- 
tures to  rival  ours.     If,  therefore,  we  had 
any  advantage  in  the  production  of  this 
important  article,  it  was  proper  to  main- 
tain it  to  the  fullest  extent.    There  was 
one  subject  connected  with  the  financial 
operations  of  the  country   to  which    he 
wished  to  have  the  opportunity,  before  the 
termination  of  the  Session,  to  call  the  at« 
tention  of  the  House — he  alluded  to  the 
present  system  of  banking  throughout  the 
country.    He  was  sorry  that  the  attention 
of  Parliament  had  not  yet  been  called  to 
that  subject.     A  Committee  had    been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
banking  in  the  metropolis,  but  that  Com- 
mittee did  not  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  system  of  country  bankmg.     It  insti- 
tuted no  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the 
7th  Geo.  4th,  chap.  46,  which  enabled 
JoiDt«Stock   Banks    to   be   established 
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making  all  the  members  of  those  banks 
individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
the  company.  He  did  not  wish  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  -,  but  it  was 
one  deserving  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
indeed  he  could  not  conceive  one  which 
more  imperatively  called  for  their  attention, 
than  the  whole  relation  of  private  banking, 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  joint- 
stock  system,  and  the  new  law  by  which 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
become  a  legal  tender,  and  which  he  feared 
might  be  improvidently  acted  upon,  unless 
some  check  were  given  to  it.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  4ct  of  the  7th 
Geo.  4th — to  the  introduction  of  which  he 
was  a  party — ^was  acted  upon  very  differ- 
ently from  the  intentions  of  those  who 
brought  it  in.  Branch  banks  had  been 
established  in  almost  every  town,  by  per- 
sons roving  about  and  selecting  some  un- 
occupied spot,  no  matter  whether  they  had 
any  local  connexion  with  the  town  or  the 
surrounding  neighl>ourhood.  No  sooner 
did  they  find  a  vacant  place,  than  they  at 
once  established  a  Joint-Stock  Bank.  He 
found  that  some  of  these  companies  were 
carrying  on  district  banks  with  a  capital 
of  500,000/.,  consisting  of  100,000  shares 
of  51.  each ;  so  that  all  the  security  which 
the  public  had,  was  the  personal  respons- 
ibility of  these  owners  of  51.  shares,  for  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  might  prove 
to  be  a  very  inadequate  security.  In  his 
opinion  no  company  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  paper,  or,  as  it  were,  coin  money, 
without  control  as  to  their  liability.  These 
persons  traded  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  all  others.  They  might 
trade  as  much  as  they  pleased  if  they  were 
not  connected  with  money;  but  the 
moment  they  became  so  connected,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country  were  liable 
to  be  affected  by  their  proceedings;  so 
that  the  Parliament  acquired  the  right  to 
provide  some  effectual  check  against  the 
imprudence  of  such  banks,  and  was  bound 
to  devise  a  security  for  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  if 
the  Legislature  should  see  reason  to  do  so. 
Several  of  these  banking  establishments 
set  out  with  conditions  in  the  formation  of 
them,  which  appeared  seriously  deserving 
consideration.  Among  these  conditions 
^in  one  of  these  banks  every  shareholder 
Vas  entitled  to  cash  credit  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  stock  paid 

up.  It  was  also  a  yery  common  proTisioni 


that  should  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up 
capital  be  at  any  time  lost,  the  company 
was  thereby  dissolved.  That  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  limited 
responsibility;  but  was  it  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  when  one-fourth  of  the  paid- 
up  cspital  should  be  lost,  the  company 
should  be  dissolved,  and  all  liability  be  at 
an  end  ?  [An  Hon.  Member :  *•  No."] 
But  it  was  the  practice ;  and  the  means 
by  which  persons  were  induced  to  take 
tnese  51,  shares.  Was  not  that  a  strong 
reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  this  subject?  Ought  not  these 
liabilities  to  be  expressly  defined  ?  If  this 
were  the  law,  then  the  security  offered  by 
the  bank  was  a  fallacious  one ;  if  it  were 
not  the  law,  then  these  persons  bad  no 
right  to  invite  individuals  to  take  shares  in 
the  bank,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
terms  of  an  engagement  which  could  not 
be  realized.  The  Government  placed 
confidence  in  that  enactment  which  made 
each  individual  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  the  company,  which,  practically,  was 
not  so  good  a  security,  and,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  such  confidence  as  is  generally 
imagined.  Suppose  a  joint-stock  com* 
pany  to  be  formed,  in  which  the  public 
confide,  believing  that  every  member  of  it 
is  directly  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  com* 
pany.  The  public,  finding  eight  or  ten 
rich  individuals  to  be  shareholders,  would 
conceive  that  they  had  an  immediate  lien 
upon  the  property  of  those  eight  or  ten 
individuals  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank  ;  but  he  apprehended  that  no  such 
lien  would  attach,  until  afler  judgment 
had  been  obtained  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
He  apprehended  that  a  bank  founded 
under  7th  Geo.  4th,  was  required  to  certify 
at  the  Stamp  OflBce  the  name  of  the  officer 
of  the  company,  by  whom  and  against 
whom,  all  actions  were  to  be  brought. 
He  should  not,  he  apprehended,  be  en« 
titled  to  any  execution  against  an  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  company,  until  he 
had  brought  his  action  agamst  this  officer, 
and  had  obtained  judgment  against  him. 
That  would  postpone  very  considerably 
the  claim  which  he  might  have  upon  the 
rich  individual  members  of  the  company. 
An  action  was  tried  in  this  country  against 
Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King,  who  was  sued 
as  an  individual  member  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench 
would  not  allow  process  to  be  issued 
against  him — on  account,  he  presumed,  of 
some  ioformality ;  but  whatever  the  causei 
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it  bad  the  effect  of  completely  defeating 
the  claim  of  the  parties.  But  the  case 
under  the  7th  of  Geo.  4th,  was  much 
stronger ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  no  individual  member  of 
the  company  was  responsible,  until  after 
judgment  had  been  obtained  against  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  then  the 
claim  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
upon  those  who  were  members  of  the 
company  at  the  time  when  the  process 
issued  ;  and,  in  failure  of  the  claim  being 
liquidated  by  those  parties,  then  an  action 
would  lie  against  those  who  were  members 
of  the  company  at  the  time  the  debt  was 
contracted;  but  if  these  latter  parties  had 
contrived  to  get  out  of  the  company,  the 
claim  could  not  be  made  against  them 
until  after  a  trial  by  law  had  been  had 
against  all  those  who  remained.  His  ex- 
perience convinced  him,  that  any  security 
which  did  not  take  effect  until  after  two 
successful  law-suits,  was  not  worth  much. 
The  expense  of  a  law-suit  is  so  enormous 
in  this  country,  that  unless  the  debt  be 
very  considerable,  the  security  which  the 
public  would  obtain,  after  two  successful 
taw- suits,  must  practically  be  none  at  all. 
He  was  afraid,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
Session,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
effectually  upon  this  subject ;  but  he 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  devise  some 
means  to  check  the  rage  for  speculative 
joint-stock  companies,  and  seriously  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of 
the  Act  which  was  about  to  come  into 
operation  by  which  Bank  paper  would  be- 
come a  legal  tender.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  understand  the  meaning  of 
his  observation,  that  notwithstanding  the 
large  remission  of  taxation,  such  was  the 
buoyancy  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
that  the  result  had  been  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  public,  without  any  injury 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  All  this 
the  noble  Lord  should  remember  had 
taken  place  under  a  metallic  currency, 
which,  nevertheless,  had  been  declared  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  expansion 
of  our  resources.  But  if  that  had  been 
the  effect,  as  he  believed,  it  was  only  an 
additional  reason  for  adhering  to  a  metallic 
standard — and  it  ought  to  encourage  the 
Legislature  to  watch,  not  with  childish 
suspicion,  but  with  rational  jealousy  and 
discrimination,  any  attempts  to  involve  the 
country  afresh  in  an  indefinite  extension 
of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency. 

Mr.  Hume  doubted  the  propriety  of  the 


conduct  of  Goyernment  in  meddliog,  nn 
it  had  done,  in  the  buying  up  of  public 
funds  with  the  millions  belonging  to  the 
savings'  banks  which  happened  to  be  in 
its  hands.  There  was  much  danger  in 
these  stock-jobbing  transactions,  in  which 
Government  ought  never  to  meddle.  He 
hoped  that  the  accounts  relating  to  the 
buying  up  of  part  of  the  Four  per  Cents 
would  be  speedily  laid  before  them,  and 
that  no  more  such  transactions  would 
take  place.  He  felt  convinced  that  it 
would  turn  out  that  a  loss  had  been  al- 
ready sustained.  If  they  could  create  a 
new  market  by  the  repeal  of  the  Coal-tax, 
that  repeal  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
nation  at  large.  With  regard  to  servants, 
it  was  advisable  to  take  the  duty  off  ser- 
vants of  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  why 
confine  it  to  those  residing  in  their  own 
parishes  ?  That  was  injurious  by  check- 
mg  free  labour.  All  these  checks  added 
to  the  embarrassment  of  society.  What 
would  they  do  in  case  of  doubtful  parent- 
age ?  The  proposed  plan  would  add  to 
litigation,  by  instituting  various  grounds 
of  objection.  He  approved  of  the  remis- 
mission  of  the  Window-tax  on  houses 
varying  in  value  from  100/.  to  150/.  He 
could  not,  however,  see  the  policy  of  the 
limit  proposed.  Why  confine  it  to  farm 
houses  ?  Why  not  extend  it  to  towns  ? 
The  burthen  was  as  grievously  felt  in 
towns,  as  in  the  country.  The  removal 
of  the  duty  on  stamps  on  almanacks  was 
another  great  good.  There  was  no  branch 
in  which  there  was  greater  piracy  than 
that.  Then,  as  to  the  duty  on  spirits,  in 
place  of  taking  off  a  shilling  in  Ireland  it 
would  be  better  to  take  off  sixpence  in 
England  and  Scotland,  for  the  great  ob- 
ject should  be  to  equalize  relief.  With 
respect,  then,  to  the  duty  on  spirits  he 
thought  that  if  whisky  were  made  as 
cheap  as  beer  people  would  not  drink  it. 
The  Legislature  brutalized  men,  and  then 
was  surprised  that  they  were  brutes.  In 
France,  and  Holland,  and  Belgium,  where 
spirits  were  cheap,  were  the  people  there 
as  intemperate  as  here  ?  lie  did  not 
know  what  evidence  was  laid  before  the 
Drunken  Committee,  or  the  Committee 
on  Drunkenness,  but  he  would  say,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  duty  so  as  to 
make  the  commodity  cheap,  and  there- 
fore valueless.  He  would  lay  on  such  a 
duty  as  would  prevent  smuggling — be- 
yond that  he  would  not  go.  He  would 
also  take  off  the  duty  on  all  newspapers, 
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wbich  would  in  the  end  incrente  the  ctr- 
eolation  of  periodioeU  and  add  to  the  re* 
venae,  while  they  increased  the  stock  of 
knowledge.  A  great  field  was  open  in 
the  colonies  for  retrenchment ;  they  were 
throwing  large  sums  away  on  the  colonies 
without  any  good.  There  was  another 
material  point.  In  Scotland  property 
under  100/.  was  cruelly  and  roost  mischie- 
vously taxed.  If  a  person  died  worth 
only  201.  the  officers  came  in  and  took 
an  inventory  of  even  an  old  nightcap,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  family  were  in  the 
greatest  affliction.  Now  the  amount  of 
that  tax  was  not  more  than  60,000/.  and 
its  remission  would  be  a  great  benefit. 
Next  he  would  recommend  the  noble 
Lord  to  place  the  Catholic  and  Dissent- 
ing clergy  with  respect  to  the  taxes  on 
horses  on  an  equality  with  the  clergv  of 
the  Established  Churchy  which  would  be 
the  removal  of  great  discontent  and  great 
hardship.  The  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  country  were  also  kept  on  at  an 
exorbitant  scale,  and  he  hoped  by  next 
Session  they  would  be  reduced.  He  hoped 
the  tax  on  newspapers  in  Ireland  and 
England  would  be  removed,  and  that  the 
House  and  the  country  would  not  witness 
the  singular  and  revolting  fact  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  holding  different  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  he  had  one  word 
to  say  for  Ireland.  He  heard  of  prunes, 
currants,  salad-oil|  stockjobbing,  foreign 
newspapers  —  in  a  word,  of  relief  to  be 
given  in  every  way,  and  to  every  article, 
but  he  heard  litde  of  Ireland.  By  the 
Grand  Jury  Bill  it  was  recommended  to 
take  off  the  duties  on  stamps,  but  by  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  the  parties,  in 
order  to  make  the  stamp  binding,  should 
pay  I/. ;  so  that  tisey  were  released  from 
the  duty  of  3s.  4d.,  and  were  saddled  with 
20s.  When  the  people  were  fined  1/.  for 
each  award  in  order  to  make  it  binding 
in  a  country  where  most  of  the  disputes 
of  tlie  people  were  decided  by  award,  and 
the  encouragement  of  which  system  would 
tend  greatly  to  check  litigation,  they  were 
effectively  shut  out  from  the  facilities  of 
obtaining  justice.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  took  off  one  half  of  the 
spirit  license,  and  this  he  called  a  boon 
to  Ireland.  But  it  was  in  reality  an  in- 
jury ;  for  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  in 
the  country  places  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  and  increase  the  number  of  illicit 


stills.  Was  it  a  relief  to  Ireland,  to  in- 
crease the  consumptton  of  whisky  1  The 
effect,  however,  would  be  to  increase  the 
consumption  in  the  large  towns,  where  it 
must  be  a  great  evil.  It  would  be  no  re- 
lief to  farmers,  for  the  com  would  be  sold 
whether  the  whiskey  were  lawful  or  illicit. 
On  the  contrary,  by  introducing  facilities 
for  drunkenness  it  must  necessarily  check 
trade  and  industry.  If  the  noble  Lord 
took  off  the  duty  on  glass,  or  abolished 
the  2d6;000/.  duty  on  that  article,  he 
would  grant  a  boon  to  the  people,  and 
consult  their  health  and  comfort.  That 
trade  was  utterly  ruined.  There  were 
only  two  glass  factories  in  Ireland,  one  in 
Cork,  another  in  Dublin,  and  he  was  told 
one  in  Waterford,  all  in  a  decaying  state. 
It  was  well  to  make  a  distinction  ^tween 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  facility  of 
transmission  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
brought  Ireland  and  England  in  such 
close  connection,  that  if  some  protection 
were  not  afforded  to  Ireland  she  could 
have  no  trade. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  as  hr  as  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland  were  concerned, 
the  project  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  prevent  illicit  distillation, 
and  so  far  no  one  could  deny  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  for  Ireland.  But  the 
hon.  member  for  Dublin  said,  that  it 
would  increase  the  consumption  in  the 
towns,  where  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  consumption  should  be  diminished. 
Now  to  prevent  illicit  distillation  in  the 
country  was  going  far  to  prevent  the  large 
consumption  of  whisky  in  the  towns.  Il- 
licit distillation  in  the  towns  would  have 
the  same  bad  effect  as  the  small  stills 
in  the  country — so  that  in  proportion  as 
illicit  distillation  were  checked  so  would 
most  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  and 
its  consequences  be  prevented.  It  was 
notorious  that  illicit  distillation  grew 
up  under  the  pressure  of  high  duties. 
Nothing  was  attended  with  more  demo- 
ralizing and  disorganizing  consequence 
than  illicit  distillation.  It  arrayed  the 
police  and  the  peasantry,  the  functiona- 
ries of  Government  and  the  people, 
against  each  other.  Even  the  Magis- 
trates, though  they  might  be  called  on  to 
crush  the  system,  too  often  encouraged  it, 
because  it  enabled  the  poor  tenants  to 
pay  a  portion  of  their  rents.  The  great 
expense  of  collecting  the  duty  was  ano- 
ther great  evil.  As  to  the  duty  on  glass 
in  Ireland,  the  reduction  of  that  duty,  if 
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it  were  made,  must  be  met  by  a  corre- 
aponding reduction  of  the  duty  in  England. 
At  least  if  that  were  not  the  case  and  the 
drawback  as  at  present  were  allowed  on 
exportation  it  was  clear,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  doty  in  Ireland  would  be  of 
no  advantage  whatever  to  that  country. 
If  the  duty  were  reduced  in  Ireland  alone 
and  the  drawback  continued,  the  glass 
manufacturers  of  Ireland  would  6nd 
themselves  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
the  inferior  articles  exported  from  Eng- 
land for  the  sake  of  the  drawback.  There 
were  certainly  some  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Irish  and  Scotch  laboured  with 
respect  to  the  spirit  trade,  but  as  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  that 
subject,  and  as  it  was  important  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  both  countries, 
Government  would  wait  until  the  Com- 
mittee gave  its  Report. 

Captain  William  Gordon  thought,  that 
Scotland  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
proposed  to  take  Is.  a  gallon  off  Irish 
spirits,  without  any  correspondent  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  Scotch  spirits,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  that 
branch  of  trade  to  the  agriculture  of  that 
country. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that,  in  taking  off  the 
tax  on  farmers'  servants  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  his  object  was  not  so  much 
to  relieve  the  persons  who  employed  them 
as  to  render  those  servants  useful,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  the  temptations  that 
resulted  from  their  living  out  of  the  houses 
of  their  employers.  In  confining  the  taking 
off  of  the  window-duties  to  farmhouses, 
his  object  was,  to  do  for  the  country  what 
he  had  done  for  the  towns  by  taking  off 
the  House-tax.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  the  country  placed,  he 
thought  he  was  doing  right  when  he  took 
off  the  House-duty,  and,  if  he  could  find 
any  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  that 
would  arise  from  taking  off  the  duty  on 
glass,  he  certainly  would  be  glad  to  remove 
that  duty  also.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  pressed 
for  so  many  different  reductions,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  re- 
ductions he  thought  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  generally.  His  hon. 
friend  had  suggested  many  reductions. 
He  hoped,  and  even  thought,  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  make  still  further 
reductions,  and  he  assured  the  House 
that  he  would  continue  to  make  reductions 
as  long  as  he  could  make  them  consistently 


with  the  public  service.  He  had  every 
hope,  that  the  situs^ion  of  the  country 
would  enable  him  to  reduce  taxation  still 
more. 

Mr.  Pease  was  ready  to  congratulate 
the  House  on  the  removing  of  the  House- 
duty  ;  but  what  he  especially  rose  for  was 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  Budget 
that  had  been  now  introduced.  He  saw 
that  such  reductions  had  been  made  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  liberal  Ministry. 
The  taking  off  the  duty  on  coals  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  trade ;  but  he  would 
say,  as  far  as  regarded  manufactures,  that 
that  duty  came  two  or  three  years  too 
late.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  protec- 
tion given  to  English  ships  that  carried 
coals  to  foreign  countries,  for  he  did  not 
see  the  use  of  a  heavier  duty  on  coals  ex- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood  considered,  that 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  have  better  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  mercantile  world  by  taking 
off  the  Stamp-duties  on  bills  of  exchange 
than  by  any  other  reduction  he  had  made. 

Mr.  James  was  glad  that  the  House- 
tax  bad  been  taken  off.  He  was  glad 
when  any  tax  was  taken  off,  but  he  should 
t>e  more  heartily  pleased  if  he  saw  the  tax 
upon  malt  removed.  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  he  wished  to  say,  that 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  the  members  of  which 
were  responsible  to  the  extent  of  their 
shares,  were  far  more  safe  than  any  private 
banks  could  be. 

In  answer  to  a  question. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  with  respect 
to  the  unfunded  debt,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  no  increase  whatever.  There 
might  have  been  issues  of  Exchequer-bills 
for  private  purposes,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses there  had  been  no  increased  issues, 
at  least  none  that  could  in  any  way  affect 
the  surplus  for  the  year.  The  cause  of 
the  increased  charge  for  interest  for 
the  unfunded  debt  was,  that  permanent 
annuities  had  been  changed  into  termini- 
able  ones.  Some  had  been  converted  into 
life  annuities ;  indeed  a  very  considerable 
sum  had  been  so  converted ;  and  this  also 
added  to  the  increased  charge. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  the  well- 
wishers  of  Ireland  would  not  approve  of 
the  reduction  that  had  been  made  in  the 
duty  on  Irish  whisky. 

Mr.  Shaw  also  objected  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  spirit  duty,  which  would  be 
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attanded  with  evili  especially  in  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Robert  Wcdlace  said,  that,  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  night,  his  obsenrations 
should  be  very  brief,  and  con6ned  entirely 
to  what  related  more  particularly  to  Scot- 
land. He  had  hoped  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  more  liberal  line  of  policy  would 
have  given  place  to  the  existing  distinction 
of  duties  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  to  his  surprise  and  regret  he 
found  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment still  further  to  widen  this  dis- 
tinction, by  charging  different  duties  on 
British  spirits  made  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  England.  He  would 
enter  his  protest  against  a  higher  duty 
being  paid  in  ScoUand  than  in  Ireland. 
It  was  impossible,  with  justice  to  the 
Scotch  agricultural  interest,  and  the  im- 
mense capital  invested  in  distilleries,  to 
tax  the  produce  of  her  poorer  soil  and 
worse  climate,  at  a  higher  rate  than  what 
is  grown  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Ireland.  In- 
dependent of  this,  smuggling  to  an  im- 
mense extent  must  be  the  immediate  re- 
sult* He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  facilities  existing  for  this  purpose; 
the  shores  of  the  two  countries  were  sup- 
plied with  innumerable  small  craft,  having 
narbours  and  creeks  at  every  turn,  which 
would  render  it  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling  the  cheaper  spirits  of  Ireland 
directly  into  Scotland.  He  further  ob- 
jected to  the  raising  the  price  of  spirits  by 
an  additional  charge  on  licenses  only ;  if 
additional  revenue  must  be  raised  upon 
the  sale  of  spirits,  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  just  that  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  paid  by  the  producer  of  the  spirits,  as 
well  as  by  the  seller.  He  would  reserve 
his  farther  remarks  until  a  future  time. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  thought  it  would  have 
been  better,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  being  reduced  \s,  a  gallon  in 
Ireland,  the  duties  had  been  equalized 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Ewart  objected  to  the  continuance 
of  the  tobacco  duty  in  its  present  shape, 
and  declared  it  to  oe  a  most  unequal  and 
grievous  impost. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  hoped,  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  should  have  a  surplus  on  a 
future  opportunity,  he  would  remit  the 
duty  on  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atiwood  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Tamworth  with  respect  to  Joint-Stock 
banks,  which  were  merely  propping  and 


bolstering  up  an  unsound  system  fbra 
time,  while  they  were  preparing  the  ma- 
terials for  another  panic.  The  Scotch  banks 
bad  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test ;  but  when 
they  were,  they  would  not  pay  iO<L  in  the 
pound.  He  was  convinced,  that  we  weM 
going  in  the  wrong  direction,  that  tht 
country  was  not  prosperous,  and  that  our 
burthens  were  too  great  for  our  present 
means.  The  country  was  not  yet  at  the 
extremity  of  its  distress  ;  but  when  pricea 
were  brought  down  completely  to  the  con- 
tinental level,  then  rents  and  taxes  must 
come  down  to  the  same  level,  or,  other- 
wise, the  country  could  not  go  on.  It  was 
pressed  down  by  its  burthens,  and  eiiher 
they  must  be  reduced,  as  well  as  prices,  to 
the  continental  level,  or  the  means  of  the 
country  must  be  made  adequate  to  bear 
them. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed ;  the  Report  to  be 
received. 
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PetiUooi  pnMDted.  By  Mr.  OawALo,  ttam  B«idi,  afilnit 
Um  SuppTMrioD  of  DlituiliaiM«  (IrdaBd)  BilL— By  Lort 
Dalmbity,  ftom  Stiriing,  in  flivour  of  ttia  Baaknyti 
(Scotland)  BUI ;  and  by  Mr.  Etamb,  ftom  Fiihmanfen  at 
London,  againt  allowing  tht  Sale  of  PUh  on  Um  Sabbatti. 

SuppRsesioN  OF  DisTURBANcas  (Irb- 
land).]  Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Third 
Reading  of  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Ronayne  said,  that  he  had  opposed 
this  Bill  in  every  stage  from  its  oommence* 
ment,  and  he  should  continue  to  contest  it 
to  the  last.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  struggle 
strenuously  against  a  Bill  which  was  not 
only  an  injury,  but  an  insult  to  Ireland. 
He  considered  this  Bill  to  he  at  once  wanton 
and  vexatious ;  no  case  had  been  made  out 
for  its  introduction.  They  had  no  evidence 
before  them  hut  the  Report  upon  the  TaUe, 
made  up  out  of  the  (no  douht  disinterested) 
testimony  of  stipendiary  Magistrates.  There 
were  thirty- two  Lords-lieutenant  of  counties 
in  Ireland,  aud  if  there  exbted  the  over- 
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tvfielmtng  necessity  that  had  heen 'stated 
for  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  why  not  apply 
to  those  Gentlemen  whose  information 
might  he  entitled  to  more  weight?  How- 
ever, the  Government  had  failed  in  this, 
and  had  only  produced  a  communication 
from  Lord  Oxmantown.  In  this,  however, 
there  was  something  unique,  as  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  former 
Bill  they  had  produced  a  letter  from  another 
Lord.lieu tenant,  Sir  P.  BeUew.  Well, 
then,  the  whole  of  the  present  case  rested 
upon  the  opinions  of  stipendiary  Magis- 
trates, and  would  English  gentlemen^  with 
all  their  hoasted  notions  of  liberty,  consent 
to  have  their  country  coerced  upon  the 
testimony  of  stipendiary  Magistrates? 
Would  they  allow  the  constitution  to  be 
suspended^  and  their  best  and  dearest  rights 
abridged  upon  a  case  so  utterly  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  worthy  of  attention  in 
that  House  ?  The  right  hon.  the  Attorney 
General  had  very  zealou&Ly  defended  that 
dause  which  gave  immunity  to  the  police 
and  the  military,  and  had  asked  with  a 
triumphant  air,  had  not  that  very  clause 
been  objected  to  when  the  former  Bill  was 
in  Committee,  and  been  carried  by  a  large 
majority  ?  No  doubt  it  had ;  but  he  would 
make  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  present 
of  his  argument,  for  every  other  clause  of 
the  Bin  had  had  the  sanction  of  a  majority 
of  the  House,  and  he  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  if  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  felt  it  expedient  to  give 
up  this  clause,  the  right  hon.  Attorney 
General  himself  would  be  ready  enough  to 
find  arguments  in  support  of  its  abandon, 
ment  He  begged  again  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  sort  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  renewal  of  this  Bill  was 
founded ;  and  he  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  was  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  were 
now  legislating  upon  that  evidence  who  had 
read  it.  This  clause  he  conceived  to  be 
not  alone  offensive  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  an  insult  to  the  soldiery.  Surely  this 
House  would  not,  by  renewing  this  clause, 
promulgate  such  a  libel  upon  the  British 
army  as  to  say,  that  soldiers  could  not  act 
efficiently  in  proclaimed  districts  so  long 
as  they  continued  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
institutions  of  the  country.  There  was  no 
force  more  popular  in  Ireland  than  the 
army,  as  they  had  always  conducted  them- 
selves with  propriety  towards  the  people. 
In  many  cases  they  had  been  a  protection 
to  the  people  from  the  outrages  of  the 
police.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
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perfectly, /^/o  de  se,  as  in  the  first  plaee  he 
contended  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
efRcient  discharge  of  tbeir  duties  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  protected  from  liability 
to  actions,  and  again,  when  pressed  by  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  and  others,  he  admitted  that 
they  were  liable  to  actions,  and  that  the 
clause  only  afforded  them  protection  when 
in  the  hond-fide  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill. ,  By  the  second  part  of  the 
learned  Attorney  General's  argument,  it 
appeared  that  an  action  might  be  com- 
menced, but  that  it  should  be  left  to  a 
judge  and  jury  to  decide  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  exemption  under 
this  clause.  Thus  so  far  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admit  the  liability.  This  argu- 
ment was  inconsistent  and  at  variance  with 
the  manifest  object  of  the  clause,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  was,  to  destroy  all  liability. 
But  even  admitting  the  right  of  action, 
who  would  be  mad  enough  to  go  to  law 
with  a  soldier  or  a  serjeant  ?  When  a  man 
brought  an  action,  it  was  usually  against 
some  person  of  property.  As  to  any  danger 
to  result  to  these  men  from  being  com- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  it 
was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  they 
would  not  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  Judges  of 
the  land  to  the  support  of  constituted 
authorities  and  existing  institutions.  The 
merciful  exercise  of  their  functions  by  the 
Crown  prosecutors  in  Ireland,  and  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Crown  in  the  selection  of  juries  in  every 
case  where  the  police  were  on  trial,  afforded 
ample  guarantee  fpr  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  military  and  police,  without  the 
legislative  protection  of  a  clause  so  revolting 
and  unconstitutional.  In  the  debate  of  a 
former  evening  there  was  a  solitary  circum- 
stance that  had  afforded  him  and  his  friends 
at  that  side  of  the  House  the  most  un- 
bounded satisfaction.  It  was  the  part 
taken  by  an  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
ber of  his  own  profession,  the  member  for 
Monaghan,  who  had  given  so  triumphant 
a  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  proved  that  official  connection 
with  the  Whig  Government  could  not  in 
him  extinguish  his  innate  love  of  country, 
and  acquired  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  which  should  ever 
characterise  the  members  of  that  profession. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  contended 
that  there  did  not  exist  any  necessity  what- 
ever for  it.  All  the  Judges  on  the  circuits, 
now  very  nearly  -concluded,  concurred  in 
I      T 
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coiigrslulating  tbe  people  of  Ixebnd  oo  the 
peace  and  tranquUfitj  which  prerailed  in 
the  countiy,  and  on  the  unusual  abieoce  of 
crime.  He  would  entreat  the  Houae,  if  it 
did  not  think  the  jneasuze  of  the  moil 
urgent  importance  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  Ireland — if  it  did  not  think  it  indispens- 
ahly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity — to  pause  before  it  passed  it 
into  a  law.  You  attempt  to  coerce  Ireland 
as  long  as  you  can^  and  the  result  will 
aauredly  bc»  that  you  will  lose  all  hold  <m 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  Ireland  had  gained  nothing 
by  the  accession  of  a  Whig  Government ; 
for,  so  far  as  that  country  if  concerned,  the 
Whigs  have  proved  as  bod  as  the  Tories. 
No  Tory  Government  ever  proposed  such 
a  measure  as  the  present ;  and  if  the  system 
which  the  Wliig  Administration  have 
hitherto  acted  on  with  regard  to  Ireland 
be  persevered  in,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  people  of  that  country  will  despair 
of  any  good  from  it ;  and  in  that  case  the 
result  must  be  serious  indeed.  On  the  6r8t 
occasion,  many  Members  of  that  House 
had  said,  that  they  supported  the  Bill  then 
because  they  relied  on  the  intentions  of 
Government  to  eive  Ireland  measures  oi 
amelioration*  Where  were  those  measures 
of  amelioralion  to  be  found  ?  No  where. 
Ask  Ireland  what  she  had  got  from  the 
Whigs,  and  all  she  could  acknowledge  was, 
the  Coercion  Act  On  the  last  occasion 
the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the 
great  champion  of  the  Bill,  urged  as  a 
reason  for  supporting  it,  that  it  was  so 
atrociously  bad  that  it  could  never  be 
brought  into  precedent.  It  was  now  to  be 
seen  how  litdc  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  that.  They  had  since  refused  to  affirm 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Alban's,  and  had  thus  refused  to  recognise 
a  principle  which,  for  twenty-five  years, 
whilst  they  occupied  those  benches  under 
him,  they  had  continually  asserted.  Ire- 
land  had  looked  to  the  Whigs  as  her  friends, 
and  by  her  reliance  upon  them  had  been 
kept  from  the  infidel  despair ;  but  now  the 
experience  of  a  Whig  Government  had  led 
them  to  believe  that  Whigs  and  Tories 
differed  but  in  name.  He  would  warn 
them  not  to  persevere  in  this  treatment  of 
Ireland — ^she  would  soon  become  too  strong 
for  the  coercive  system.  They  had  lost 
America  by  their  spirit  of  domination  and 
oppression,  and  they  ought  to  take  warning 
from  e^i^perience,  and  not  drive  Ireland  to 
despair.  It  was  time  to  abandon  that  course 
of  despotism  and  misgovemment.     If  they 


did  not  do  MS  it  would  pcodoee  iwnlta  m 
Ireland  amikr  to  thow  it  bad  praduoed  ia 
America.  Entertaining  the  ofajcctiaiM  to 
the  Bill  which  he  had  now,  as  well  as  on 
former  occasions^  stated  to  the  House,  he 
would  conclude  by  moving,  as  an  •™*ffi^ 
ment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  dkiid  taae 
this  da V  six  months. 

Mr.  RuihccH  seconded  the  Aawndment* 
The  BiU  was  so  objectionable,  and  ao  un- 
called for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  cMe, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  meet  it  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress  throughout  that  House 
with  the  roost  decided  opposition.  The 
Bill  ought  not  to  pass,  because  it  was  dear 
that  it  had  not  lieen  sanctioned  by  a  united 
Cabinet.  Ireland  had  often  been  the 
victim  of  the  misgovemment  of  a  disunited 
Ministry,  and  the  cireumstances  which  had 
lately  transpired  respecting  the  bringing 
forward  of  this  Coercion  Bill  showed  that 
she  was  so  in  this  instanoe.  Last  year 
Ireland  was  persecuted  by  the  Coemoa 
Bill ;  and  this  year  she  was  made  a  play- 
thing of  to  suit  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
Ministry  and  the  country.  Last  year  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  was  proclaimed,  though 
it  was  not  pretended  that  any  disturbances 
existed  in  it.  On  what  ground,  then,  waa 
it  proclaimed  ?  On  the  ground  that  there 
might  be  disturbances  in  it.  Why,  every 
county  in  Ireland  might  have  becai  prow 
claimed  on  the  same  principle.  BeeauK 
public  meetings  had  been  proscribed  in  Ire* 
land  he,  on  every  occasion,  used  more 
riolent  language  in  Ireland  last  year  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  and  than  he  would 
have  done  had  not  the  measure  been  applied 
to  his  native  country.  He  must  take  that 
opportunity  to  complain  of  the  Lord-lieu* 
tenants  of  counties  and  the  Magistrates  of 
Ireland.  The  latter  were  the  satellites  of 
the  former,  and  were  chosen,  not  because 
of  their  fitness  for  office,  but  because  they 
secured  electioneering  influence.  The  Ma* 
gistrates  were  the  familiars  of  the  Govern- 
ment inquisition,  and,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased in  number,  might  be  swept  off  in 
scores. 

Mr.  Tower  would  vote  for  the  third 
reading,  though  with  great  reluctance,  for 
he  regretted,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  should 
unfortunately  be  such  as  to  make  such  a 
Bill  as  the  present  indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  Skcil  said,  the  authority  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  rested  his  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  the  police,  was  the  only  ground 
on  which  this  Bill  could  be  sustained.  With 
respect  to  the  police,  they  might  be  very 
fit  to  execute  laws,  but  very  little  calcu* 
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lated  lo  enact  them.  In  e?erJ^  Chief  Con. 
ttable  Lord  Wcllesley  discovered  a  Con* 
fuciu&  As  to  Lord  Wellesley  himself^  the 
striking  things  which  he  had  said  and  done 
in  his  earlier  political  life  should  protect  him 
from  that  derision  in  which  there  recently 
had  becnan  indulgence  as  regarded  him.  He> 
for  one,  condemned  the  references  which 
had  been  made  to  certain  dramatic  person- 
ages in  illustration  of  the  senility  attributed 
to  the  noble  Marquess.  It  was,  however, 
due  to  truth  to  say,  that  he  had  reached 
the  pcnnt  of  political  superannuation.  The 
Whiss  had  intimated  the  estimate  in  which 
they  iield  him  when  the  Cabinet  was  con. 
structed  in  1830 — they  had  excluded  him 
from  the  Cabinet;  and  it  was  a  little 
anomalous  that  they  should  rely  on  the 
authority  of  a  man  whom  they  had  regarded 
as  incompetent  to  share  with  them  in  their 
new  acquisition  of  power.  Independently 
of  these  considerations,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Welle«ley  had  in  the  East 
contracted  exotic  habits  of  domination ; 
although  nature  might  prevent  him  from 
being  a  tyrant,  circumstances  had  given 
him  a  predilection  for  absolute  authority. 
His  conduct,  too,  upon  this  very  measure 
had  been  such  as  to  take  away  all  value 
from  his  opinion,  for  it  was  evident  that  he 
regulated  hb  judgment  by  the  convenience 
of  the  Government,  and  not  by  the  ui^ncy 
of  the  evil  to  which  he  ought  to  apply  a 
cure;  besides,  his  whole  correspondence 
had  not  been  published,  and  how  little 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  dispatches  which 
the  House  knew  were  at  utter  variance 
with  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  his  private 
communications  with  Earl  Grey.  Such 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  bring  the 
mock-royalty  of  the  Castle  into  disrepute. 
Were  Lord  Wellesley  a  Minister  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  might  be  brought 
to  task  in  debate;  but,  sheltered  behind 
his  viceroyalty,  he  could  now  with  impu. 
nity  supply  the  Government  with  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  assailed.  How  inconsistent  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  with  regard  to 
Lord  Wellesley.  That  nobleman  in  1824, 
when  he  was  ten  years  younger,  had,  as 
Lord-lieutenant,  recommended  a  renewal 
of  the  Coercion  Bill.  The  Whigs,  and 
more  especially  the  present  Master  of  the 
Mint,  had  treated  his  opinion  with  utter 
disregard.  He  should  be  disposed  to  quote 
the  speech  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  but 
that  these  citations  were  become  of  little 
value,  as  it  now  seemed  admitted  on  all 
bands,  that  what  a  man  said  in  opposition 


was  not  to  regulate  his  conduct  when  in 
power.  The  contrasts  between  what  men  had 
been  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  and 
what  they  became  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
were  so  marked,  and  there  were  so  many 
instances  of  this  discrepancy,  that  what 
would  formerly  have  been  regarded  as 
matter  of  discredit,  was  now  considered  as 
scarcely  worth  the  public  notice.  The  Bill 
was  divisible  into  two  parts — the  predial 
and  the  political.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
Irish  Members  that  the  spirit  of  outrage 
must  be  put  down,  and  that  the  course  re« 
commended  by  the  Queen's  County  Com- 
mittee ought  m  cases  of  emergency  to  be 
adopted.  But  this  Bill  went  far  beyond 
the  advice  of  that  Committee,  which  re. 
ported,  that  absence  from  a  man's  house  in 
a  proclaimed  district  was  to  be  evidence 
against  him  when  charged  with  a  crime, 
and  become  corroboratory  of  the  other  proofs 
of  his  guilt.  Whatever  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  immuring  the 
peasantry  in  their  hovels,  no  answer  had  as 
yet  been  given  to  the  striking  fact,  that  in 
no  instance  has  a  Special  Commission  ever 
failed,  and  that  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
Judges  has  been,  that  the  law,  if  vigorously 
enforced,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  put 
disturbance  down.  It  was  also  deserving 
of  attention,  and  should  be  impressed  on 
English  Members,  that  when  parts  of 
England  were  in  a  state  of  commotion  as 

treat  as  any  district  of  Ireland,  such  reme. 
ies  had  never  been  resorted  to.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Luddites  for  example.  No 
Act  such  as  this  was  ever  proposed,  or  even 
dreamed  of.  Again,  in  1830,  when  incen- 
diarism prevailed  to  an  extent  so  formid- 
able,  was  it  ever  proposed  to  lock  the  £ne« 
lish  peasantry  up  ?  What  was  the  remedy 
proposed?  Lord  Melbourne,  the  present 
Premier,  as  Home  Secretary,  suggested 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  enable 
farmers  to  place  spring.guns  and  man- traps 
in  their  back  yards.  This  was  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  an  English  Minister,  in 
dealing  with  English  atrocity,  would  con. 
sent  to  go;  but  where  Irish  crime  was 
concerned,  the  limits  of  penalty  were  at 
once  extended,  and  a  curfew  was  to  be 
established.  His  next  objection  was,  that 
a  clause,  for  which  there  was  no  precedent 
of  any  kind,  that  for  the  immunity  of  the 
soldiery,  was  introduced  into  this  Bill. 
This  part  of  the  Court-martial  enactments 
was  retained.  No  action  could  be  brought 
against  a  ihilitary  man  for  any  outrage  he 
might  jierpetrate  under  colour  of  this  Act ; 
but  he  must  be  proceeded  against  by  Court- 
T2 
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to 
moln  ut  Dnngiit 
AvUKwej  Genoal  lemve  his 
to  the  jMu»utk«.  It  was  a 
to  pbec  tke  km  of  pnlilic  tribBoob 
of  an' 
leave  tbe  redfcsof  the 
to  fail  ailauaiT  fa|gipf«  ruf  nest 
waa  to  the  lunynwRnrf  the  Habeas  Coqiai 
Act.  No  aathoritj — no  eridencehad  been 
addiiccd  for  this  aManre.  If  a  aai 
oot  of  bb  boQSc,  vbr  not  trr  bin  at 
fat  the  oflextce,  nutcad  of  karing  it  ia  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  keep  him  in  eon. 
finement,  faj  a  laipension  of  the  gieal  aufr- 
gnaid  of  \w%umu\  ftcedwu ?  Nothing  could 
he  mate  injniioas  in  a  Dree  eutintif  than  the 

tiactioa  of  the  rights  of 
for  a  brief  period.  It  took 
IT  the  icmenec  ard  sanctitj  for  those 
privileges  of  whidi  the  raloe  itawiUrd  in 
the  icipectwhidi  was  paid  thenu  Aoautam 
the  people  to  »e  fieedon  placed  in  oeca- 
■sou  ahejTBBee,  and  th^  would  at  lei^th 
oosHenttoitsextiaetioB.  He  objected  slaoto 
the  wgnal  dause  acandlelightcd  in  abovd, 
or  heath  on  fire  on  a  moontain  ade,  might 
he  cunreited  into  matter  for  accusation. 
His  bit  objection  was  to  the  political  part 
of  the  Bin.  The  Goremment  had  been 
eovpeQcd  to  relinquish  the  fint  three 
danes  s^ainst  public  meetings.  That  was 
not  ooneeded  br  their  wisdom,  but  cxtnrtcd 
\j  a  fottiinate  diseoterf ,  from  their  nffpiw 
ties.  Sdll  they  diowed  their  hankering 
after  the  ofajccC  of  their  predilection,  and 
did  their  best  to  aocomplidi  indirectl  j,  what 
more  openlj  thej  could  not  venture  to  do. 
The  Lord-lieutenant  had  the  power,  br 
prodaimii^  a  district,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ri^  of  petitioning.  Was  it  not  monstrous, 
that  at  thb  moment,  in  the  dtr  of  KiL 
kennjT,  whidi  contained  a  population  of 
upwaris  of  20,000  people,  whidi  bad  ooce 
been  the  aeat  of  Government,  and  which 
was  distinguidied  bj  the  dviliiation  and 
intdligenoe  of  its  dtiaens,  no  public  meet- 
ing to  petition  Parliament  for  the  redress 
of  grievances— 4)f  palpable  and  undisputed 
grievances  oould  be  bdd?  The  Goveni- 
ment  bad  hj  this^  and  other  detaib  of  the 
BOl,  rendered  it  most  obnoxious  to  the  Irish 
people.  Had  Ministers  contented  them, 
sdves  with  a  measure  for  the  supprcssian 
of  local  outrages,  the  Iridi  public  would 
not  have  repudiated  the  measure;  but  thej 
went  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and, 
with  some  mitigations,  renewed  the  Coer- 
cion BiU.  They  bad  no  great  reason  to 
plume  themselves  on  the  results  of  that  Bill, 


tDiISi 

thedowidUlofEari 


block  on  s^ieh  ^e  Cafabict 
had  Wen  beheaded ;  hat  ahhoogk  Eari 
Grev  was  sevesed  firmn  the  trank,  he  had 
bft  bb  ^  right  arm,"*  m  the  pciami  of  die 
aoUe  Losd  behind.  Ead  Grey  imaflinrd 
that  hb  '*  right  arm**  had  been  cot  off*; 
but,  here  it  was  aniamted  by  a  sort  of  gal* 
rsnic  vitality.  The  noble  Lord  was  re. 
turned  to  cAce,  pledged  to  sustain  the 
principles  of  Reform ;  but  he  adopted  a 
peculiar  mode  of  ranjii^  them  into  effect, 
by  insbting  on  a  Bill,  which,  on  hb  own 
confesnoo,  was  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Briti^h  ntiaens,  and  an  offence  to  the 
ConstitutMm.  The  noble  Locd  and  hb 
o>neagues  had  been  recendy  nmde  the 
theme  of  panegyric,  hut  let  it  not  he  for. 
gotten,  that  fire  of  the  Cabinet,  alter  pro- 
testing  against  die  Coercion  Bill,  had  gfven 
way  toasBMllma|ority  of  theirbodf.     In 

troth,  there  were  sane  ^  ■■* ***f'ii^if  coo. 

netted  with  reoeat  tnoaacdons  which 
mtist  exdte  feelings  of  pain  and  aooow. 
He  could  not  help  regretting  that  a  man 
so  illustrious  as  Ead  Grey  should  have 
arrived  at  a  termination  of  hb  career  ao 
little  corresponding  with  the  ^deodar  of 
hb  fonnerdays.  He  could  not  hdp  re. 
gretting  that  that  noble  £ari*s  political 
career  should  have  been  pot  an  end  to  by  a 
Bill  which  had  suspended  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  But  the  circumstance  which 
he  had  stated~-that  five  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  induced  for  die  purpose 
of  preventing  a  disaolutkm  of  the  Cabinet  to 
sacrifice  the  Constitution — ^was  a  prominent 
fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  thus  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  Irdand  were  SMxifioed  to  the  retention 
of  office.  The  Constitution  was  put  into 
one  scde — the  Cabinet  into  the  other ;  and 
aAer  the  balance  had  wavered  for  a 
moment,  the  Cabinet  preponderated,  and 
the  Consdtutioo  was  seen  to  kick  the  beam. 
The  Government  had  repented  of  that; 
and  for  that  repentance  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  them,  so  far  as  it  was  ancere. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  change ;  but  he  trusted  that,  again  in 
possession  of  power,  they  would  make 
amends  by  the  measures  which  they  adopted 
for  the  mistake  of  wbidi  they  had  been 
guilty.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  called 
back  by  the  voice  of  many  Members  d[  that 
House,  as  well  as  by  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
re^i,  to  the  situation  which  he  held — ^be 
bad  been  called  on  to  fc^w  up  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Reform ;  and  he  trusted  that  he 
would  follow  them  up  by  better  measures 
than  the  extinction  of  constitutional  liber- 
ties, the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  the  gift  of  immunity  to  soldiers 
for  whatever  offence  they  migbt  commit. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
question:  Ayes  82;  Noes  21— -Majority 
61. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Blake,  M.  J. 
Buckingbam,  J.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Grattan,  U. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
0*Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 

The  Bill  was  read 


O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Perrin,  L. 
Roche,  W. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Sbeil,  R.  L. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Waddy,  C. 
Walker,  C.  A. 

a  third  time. 


Mr.  (yConnell  moved  a  Clause  to  the 
effect,  "That  no  provision  of  this  Act 
should  prevent  Officers  and  others  com. 
mitting  Offences  in  the  execution  of  this 
Act,  m>m  being  proceeded  against  before 
civil  tribunals."  By  the  28th  section  of 
the  Act,  Courts  of  Common-law  would 
have  power  to  shut  out  a  Jury  from  decid- 
ing on  a  cause,  and  at  once  to  stop  the 
action : — there  could  be  no  appeal  from 
such  an  order,  because  it  was  summary, 
and  there  was  no  mode  of  questioning  it  in 
any  superior  Court.  There  Were  some 
ofiences  liable  by  Court-martial,  and  over 
which  they  had  a  sole  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
but  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  pro. 
vision  had  been  introduced  into  any  Act 
of  either  country,  for  the  trial  of  civil 
offences  by  Courts-martial,  and  for  the 
vindication  of  civil  rights  by  the  same 
tribunal.  The  attempt  stood  isolated  and 
alone — it  was  tlie  first  and  ought  to  be  the 
last ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  good  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
would  prevail,  and  that  this  most  pre- 
posterous and  obnoxious  clause  would 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  clause 
which  he  proposed  did  not  touch  those 
offences  which  might  properly  be  tried  by 
Courts-martial ;  all  that  it  did  was  to 
leave  to  the  Coromon.law  tribunals,  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  by  the  soldiers 
against  the  people.  He  did  not  wish  to 
take  any  legal  protection  from  the  mili- 
tary, or  even  to  limit  it ;  he  was  content 
that  they  should  have  as  much  protection 


as  could  be  given  to  them ;  but  let  it  be 
given  to  them  before  the  Judges  and  the 
Juries  of  the  land.  The  Act  first  indemni« 
fied  the  soldiers  from  any  action  or  trial, 
except  by  Courts-martial,  and  then  indem. 
nified  everybody  else  engaged  in  its  execu- 
tion— securing  all  who  were  not  officers  or 
soldiers  from  being  proceeded  against  unless  * 
the  Attorney  General  should  think  fit.  Was 
not  that  a  monstrous  extent  of  protection  ? 
Could  anything  be  more  outrageous  ?  Look' 
only  at  the  recent  instance  of  the  conduct 
of  the  police,  which  was  commented  on 
yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sligo— 
the  affair  at  Croom,  in  which  an  aged 
beggar-man  and  a  young  man,  while  crying 
for  mercy,  were  shot  by  thepolice.  He  knew 
the  facts  long  ago,  but  he  would  not  bring 
them  before  the  House  till  the  case  was 
tried.     The  hon.  member  for  Sligo  stated, 
that  it  was  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Penne* 
father,  and  that  he  had  severely  censured 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lyons,  the  Magistrate, 
who  was  concerned  in  it.    But  Mr.  Baron. 
Pennefather  did  not  try  the  case  at  all ;  it  was 
tried  by  a  gentleman  making  his  first  essay 
of  the  duties  of  a  Judge — the  Solicitor 
General,  Mr.  Crampton.     As  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate, Mr.  Lyons,  upon  whom  he  passed 
so  grave  a  censure,  no  man  could  have  acted 
wim  more  prudence  or  moderation  than  he 
did ;  he  placed  the  police  in  the  barracks, 
and  remained  in  the  fair  for  fourteen  hours ; 
he  then  went  to  his  dinner  for  a  short  time« 
and  the  first  object  which  met  his  view 
when  he  came  back,  was  an  aged  beggar- 
man  lying  dead,  with  his  brains  scattered 
about  on  the  pavement.     When  he  went 
up,  the  Sergeant  of  Police  said,  that  the 
men  had  fired  without  any  necessity,  and 
without  orders,  and  he  then  ordered  them 
back  to  the  barracks ;  they  were  returning 
and  bringing  with  them  their  prisoner ;  the 
mob  shouted ;  two  policemen  singled  out  a 
young  man — ^pursued  him  into  a  lane,  and 
!  shot  him  dead.   Because  Mr.  Lyons  carried 
on  a  prosecution  against  the  policemen  for 
that  horrible  murder,  and  assisted  the  jxior 
people  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  justice, 
the  Solicitor   General  censured   him!     If 
an  offence  such  as  this  had  occurred   in 
'  a  disturbed   district,  nobody  could  prose- 
1  cute   the   murderer  without  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General.     He  submitted 
:  to  the  House,   that  the  indemnity  which 
the  Act  extended  ought  not  to  be  allowed ; 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would 
see  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  clause 
,  which  he  proposed. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  it  wai  nec^ 
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sftrjj  in  hU  vindication^  to  make  a  few  observ- 
ations on  this  clause.  It  seemed  to  him, 
on  mature  deliberation,  that  the  clause  was 
not  liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  it 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  Two 
questions  were  for  consideration  : — what 
was  the  just  construction  of  the  clause,  and 
whether  it  ought  to  remain  part  of  the 
Bill  ?  As  to  the  construction,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  no  two  lawyers  who  read 
it,  and  gave  it  a  candid  consideration,  could 
come  to  a  different  conclusion ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  think,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Monaghan,  although 
he  disapproved  of  the  clause,  agreed  with  him 
n  the  construction  which  he  placed  upon 
it.  That  construction  was  of  this  kind-— 
that  it  gave  protection  for  acts  done  bona 
Jide,  under  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  party 
doing  them  was  justified  in  what  he  did  by 
the  powers  which  this  Statute  conferred, 
although  he  might  exceed  them.  It  would 
be  wholly  nugatory  unless  the  protection 
it  afforded  were  applied  to  cases  in  which 
the  law  was  actually  transgressed ;  because 
where  it  was  not  transgressed,  no  pi'otection 
was  needed-— it  was  only  when  uninten- 
tional mistakes  were  committed  for  which 
otherwise  the  party  would  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  that  it  was  given  him. 
He  had  looked  anxiously  to  the  law  au- 
thorities on  this  subject ;  but  he  would  not 
trouble  the  Hou%  with  more  than  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  the  point  at  issue  had 
been  expressly  determined.  First,  with 
regard  to  cases  in  which  the  party  trans> 
gressing  the  law  would  have  l)ecn  liable — 
but  for  the  protection — to  an  action.  l*his 
was  the  case  of  Graves  v.  Almond,  which 
was  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  power  to  constables 
to  take  up  all  persons  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  said  that  no  action 
should  be  brought  for  anything  done  in 
pursuance  of  its  power  and  authority, 
without  notice  being  given.  A  watch, 
man  took  up  a  man  who  broke  a  lamp; 
but  he  had  not  seen  the  man  break  the 
lamp,  and  not  having  seen  the  act  com. 
mitted,  he  was  not  justified  in  taking  him 
up  and  imprisoning  him.  An  action  was 
accordingly  brought  against  him  for  false 
imprisonment,  but  Lord  Ellenborough  held 
that  he  was  privileged — no  notice  having 
been  given,  and  he  being  entitled  to  it,  as 
he  believed  himself  to  be  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Statute,  though  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  not  justified  by  the 
Statute,  in  the  act  which  he  committed. 
There  was  also  the  case  of  Weller  v,  Tyke, 


in  which  an  order  had  been  made  bv  one 
Justice  in  a  bastardy  case  under  which  a 
man  was  imprisoned ;  whereas,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Statute  of  Elisabeth  gives 
that  power  only  to  two  Justices.  An  action 
was  accordingly  brought ;  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough held,  that  though  the  act  com- 
mitted could  not  be  said  to  have  been  done 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  yet  the  subject-matter 
was  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  intended 
to  act  correctly  as  a  Magistrate,  though  he 
was  mistaken.  With  regard  to  the  case 
of  exceeding  the  powers  of  the  Act  when 
the  party  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  he  was  acting  within  them ; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  said  the  other  night,  that  the 
protection  would  extend  to  any  outrage, 
however  wanton,  that  could  be  committed; 
and  that  if  an  officer  were  to  compel  any 
female  indecently  to  expose  herself  to  the 
guze  of  his  soldiers,  no  proceedings  could 
be  had  agtiinst  him,  sheltered  as  he  would 
be  by  this  protection.  It  would  not  shelter 
him ;  for  not  only  must  he  believe  that  the 
act  which  he  wasdoing  was  within  the  powers 
of  the  Act,'  in  onler  to  entitle  himself  to 
the  protection,  but  he  must  have  reasonable 
ground  for  entertaining  that  belief,  as  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  decided  in  the 
case  of  Cook  and  Lennard.  There  existed 
a  local  Act  relating  to  the  town  of  Strmid, 
which  gave  authority  to  the  oonstableB  to 
remove  all  nuisances  upon  the  streets. 
There  was  a  wild  beast  exhibiting  in  the 
streets,  and,  while  it  remained  in  the  streets, 
it  was  a  nuisance.  A  constable  was  accord- 
ingly commissioned  to  remove  the  nuisance ; 
but  before  he  could  take  measures  for  the 
capture,  the  animal  was  safely  lodged  in  a 
stable.  The  constable  proceeded  to  that 
place,  and  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the 
beast ;  but  the  parties  to  whom  it  belonged 
refused  to  comply  with  his  order,  alleging 
that  the  beast  was  perfectly  quiet,  and 
could  not  then  be  considered  as  a  nuisance. 
The  constable,  nevertheless,  assaulted  the 
owners  of  the  animal,  and  an  action  being 
brought,  the  question  arose,  whether  the 
constable  had  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  had  a  right  to  remove  the 
nuisance,  and  that  he  was  acting  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  held  that  the  constable  was 
not  actins  in  pursuance  of  the  Act ;  for 
although  he  might  have  believed  that  he 
was  so  acting,  he  had  no  reasonable  ground 
for  entertaining  that  belief.  The  other 
Judges  concurred,  and  it  was  determined, 
therefore,  that  the  privilege  did  not  extend 
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to  tbis  case.  The  authorities  which  he  had 
cited  were  sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  the 
construction  which  he  had  put  on  the  clause 
in  question,  and  in  which  he  believed  all 
lawyers  would  agree.  He  admitted,  that 
very  extensive  powers  were  given  by  this 
Act,  and  that  considerable  protection  was 
given  to  those  whose  painful  duty  it  would 
be  to  carry  it  into  efiect ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  conscious  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  required  the  application  of  strong 
coercive  measures ;  and  he  therefore  trusted 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  clauses  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  objected  to,  ought 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  had  talked 
of  the  profits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Irish  Attorney  General  under  the 
operation  of  this  Bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  mistaken.  A 
source  of  profit  it  would  not  be  to  any  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  For  his 
part,  he  could  say,  that  he  had  had  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  from  any  share  that  he 
had  had  in  framing  the  Coercion  Bill.  He 
had  acted  only  in  the  discharge  of  a  very 
painful  duty,  and  most  happy  should  he  be 
if,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  believe  that 
no  such  measure  was  required  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  Perceval  rose,  not  so  much  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  utility  of  the 
elauses,  as  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
House  respecting  the  statement  he  had 
made  the  day  before,  from  a  Limerick 
newspaper.  He  spoke  to  the  hoa.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  account  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  differed  from  what  the  news, 
paper  which  he  had  given  as  his  authority 
alleged. 

Mr.  (yReilly  rose  to  order.  The  hon. 
Member  was  not  speaking  to  the  subject 
before  the  House. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  those  who  lived 
in  glass-houses  ought  not  to  throw  stones. 
The  hon.  Member  was  himself  egregiously 
out  of  order  in  interrupting  him.  He 
should  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  if  it  turned  out  th;tt  what  he  had  stated 
was  correct,  he  should  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Perrin  objected  to  the 
S8th  Clause,  considering  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, that  it  would  be  liable  to  abuse, 
and  that  it  would  encourage  a  licentious 
array  in  outrages  upon  the  people.  The 
Attorney  General,  who  had  discussed  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  law,  had  not  shown 
the  House  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''  in 


pursuance  of  or  execution  of  this  Act.  *  In 
the  38th  section,  which  related  to  ''acts 
done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  without  the 
proclaimed  districts,"  he  found  the  follow- 
ing proviso — "  If  a  verdict  shall  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff  in  any  action  brought 
against  a  Magbtrate  or  officer  for  what  he 
has  done  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  had  probable 
cause  for  the  measures  which  he  adopted, 
the  said  verdict  shall  be  reduced.*'  The 
House  would  therefore  see  what  kind  of 
protection  was  afforded  to  every  person, 
whether  civil  or  military,  who  acted  in 
pursuance  or  execution  of  the  Act.  Let 
the  House  reflect  upon  the  almost  unlimit- 
ed power  of  proceeding  which  was  afforded 
to  those  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act.  One  of  the  sections  was  to  this 
effect : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  constables,  and  commis* 
sioned  officers,  are  hereby  required  to  take 
the  most  efficient  measures,  according  to 
law,  to  repress  the  disturbances  which  may 
prevail  in  any  district ; "  *'  and  to  detain 
every  person  charged  with  any  of  the  of- 
fences set  out  in  this  Act."  All  military 
men  acting  under  the  Act  were  to  be  pro- 
tected for  any  misconduct  which  they  might 
commit  in  executing  the  powers  of  the  Act. 
The  military  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  use  violence  or  repel  force,  and  in  such 
encounters  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property,  which  sometimes  ensued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  threw  much  crimin. 
ality  upon  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  law ; 
and  yet  the  House  was  now  about  to  pro- 
nounce that  a  standing  army  ought  to  be 
placed  without  the  pale  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  laws  of  the  country — that 
the  military  who  committed  outrages,  how- 
ever gross  they  might  be,  ought  to  be 
tried,  not  by  the  civil  tribunals,  but  by 
their  superior  officers.  The  standing  army 
had  always  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  constitution,  but  never,  until  the  pro- 
posal of  this  Bill,  had  they  been  so  com 
pletely  exempted  from  all  control  of  the 
civil  power,  and  actually  empowered  to 
trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
According  to  his  construction  of  the  Act, 
a  soldier  whose  indiscretion  or  violent  pas*> 
sions  might  cause  him  to  commit  an  act 
which  amounted  to  murder  would  be  tried 
by  a  Court-martial,  and  would  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death ;  but  what  ne- 
cessity was  there  for  thus  dispensing  with 
the  ordinary  laws,  and  removing  his  trial 
from  the  constituted  tribunals  of  the  coun« 
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tiy  ?  Was  there  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  civil  courts?  Had  not 
the  defendant  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Jury  in  the  first  place^  then  of  the  Petty 
Jury^  and  then  of  the  Judge  ?  and  if  each 
of  these  parties  combined  to  do  injustice^ 
was  not  the  pren^tive  of  mercy  vested  in 
the  Crown,  upon  which  he  could  confi- 
dently rely  ?  If  it  were  just  to  proceed 
in  Ireland  without  any  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  would  it  not  be 
equally  as  just  to  adopt  the  same  course  in 
BimuDgham,  in  Bristol,  or  any  other  part 
of  England }  Let  him  know  what  reason 
there  was  for  throwing  on  one  side  the 
civil  tribunals?  It  had  not  been  suggested 
that  the  Grand  Jury  were  disposed  to  find 
untruly,  or  that  the  Judge  and  Juries 
would  not  act  with  impartiality:  it  had 
not  been  denied,  that  the  Crown  had  the 
power  of  correcting  any  error  that  might 
take  place,  or  the  Attorney  General  the 
privilege  of  entering  a  nolle  protequi.  But 
the  protection  afforded  to  military  men 
was  not  the  only  point  of  which  he  had  to 
complain.  By  the  second  clause  it  was 
provided,  that  "  all  justices  of  the  peace, 
police  officers,  and  others,  save  and  except 
military  men,  who  act  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  any  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
except  under  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney 
General.*'  No  matter  what  misconduct  a 
constable  might  be  guilty  of  hi  the  execu- 
tiou  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  powers 
of  the  Act — no  matter  to  what  extent  he 
might  go  in  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  abuse  of  civil  liberty — ^he  was  still 
not  to  be  answerable  fur  the  commission  of 
such  offences,  except  by  a  prosecution  di- 
rected  by  the  Attorney  General.  Was  it 
not  monstrous  that  such  a  privilege  should 
be  accorded  to  men  who  were  by  no  means 
of  the  most  moderate  character — that  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  act  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity — while  the  industrious 
householder  must  submit  to  have  his  life 
placed  in  jeopardy,  and  his  property  de- 
stroyed, without  power  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  account,  except  by  a  tedious 
and  unusual  process  of  law  ?  An  officer 
might  conceive  that  he  had  a  right  to 
break  into  a  man's  house  in  order  to  appre- 
hend some  one  who  had  offended  against 
this  Act,  but  the  criminal  might  be  absent, 
and  an  innocent  individual  might  be  ap- 
prehended in  his  stead,  and  deprived  of  his 
liberty  for  a  considerable  period.  But  was 
that  innocent  individual  to  have  no  claim 
to  compensation  ?    Wqi  be  to  be  entirely 


deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  ?  Could 
not  they  afford  adequate  protection  to  aa 
officer  without  an  infringement  of  the 
riehts  of  the  people  ?  Why,  the  Act  pro- 
vided, that  if  a  verdict  was  returned 
against  a  Magistrate,  or  officer,  who  had 
acted  in  execution  of  the  Act,  and  if  the 
Judge  certified,  that  there  was  reasonable 
or  probable  cause  for  what  the  defendant 
did,  the  damages  should  not  exceed  6d, 
and  there  should  be  no  more  ooats  than 
damages.  Without  depriving  the  injured 
man  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
without  placing  the  ofllcnder  at  the  mercy 
of  excited  jurymen,  they  had  here  a  pro- 
tection which  was  undoubtedly  sufficieot 
for  the  full  protection  of  the  magistracy 
and  constabulary  force  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  It  was  indeed  said,  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  never  refute  his 
warrant  on  any  reasonable  application,  but 
that  he  would  investigate  with  patience 
and  impartiality  the  circumstances  of  every 
case  brought  under  his  consideration. 
Such  might  be  the  opinion  in  England, 
but  cross  the  Channel,  and  it  womd  be 
found  that  there  was  not  a  more  bitter  and 
general  cause  of  complaint  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Crown  prosecutions  were 
conducted.  It  was  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust which  were  created  at  the  last  Assiaes 
tor  Kildare,  by  the  circumstance  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  on  the  Jury,  and  every 
gentleman  connected  by  consanguinity 
with  persons  of  that  persuasion,  were  chal- 
lenged and  set  aside.  The  very  same  scene 
took  place  in  Carlow,  and  he  was  justified 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  community 
in  declaring,  that  no  confidence  would  be 
placed  in  his  Majesty^s  Attorney  General 
in  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  he  entered  his 
protest  against  the  clause  in  question,  as 
introducing  a  most  unconstitutional  mode 
of  proceeding,  for  which  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity, and  which  would  tend  to  give  a 
license  to  misconduct,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  outrage  and  oppression. 

Lord  AUhorp  observed,  that  setting 
aside  all  irrelevant  considerations,  the 
question  for  the  House  to  determine  was, 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  enact- 
ment proposed.  And,  first,  with  respect 
to  the  military  part  of  the  subject;  the 
question  was,  whether  for  acts  done,  bona 
fide,  in  the  execution  of  what  they  believ- 
ed to  be  their  duty,  the  military  should  be 
protected  from  trial  by  civil  or  criminal 
courts,  and  the  investigation  of  their  eon. 
duct  confined  to  military  tribunals  ?    The 
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question  was  not  one  of  general  principles^ 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wlio 
had  just  spoken  had  treated  it.     It  had  re- 
ference merely  to  a  particular  district^  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  wluch  pro- 
clamation was  a  sufficient  indication,  that 
in  that  district  the   ordinary  law  was  not 
sufficient    to  preserve    the  public  peace. 
The  question  was  whether,  in  such  a  dis- 
trict as  this  it  was  expedient  to  apply  the 
arbitraiy  principles  of  the  present  law— a 
district  in  which  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  testified    that    not    even 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing Parliament  could  be  safely  held.     The 
question  was^  whether^  in  such  a  country^ 
it  was  not  expedient  to  protect  the  military^ 
when  acting  bona  fide  in  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  due  execution  of  the  law^ 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts, 
partaking,  as  those  courts  necessarily  must, 
of  the  excitement  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?     It  appeared  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  to  place  the  military  in  a  most 
invidious  and  painful  situation,  if  they 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  do  their  duty  in 
such  a  district,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  then  having  done  their  duty  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  to  subject  their 
conduct  to  the  decision  of  a  Jury,  placed  in 
a  situation  in  which  impartiality  was  not 
to  be  expected.       Unquestionably,  if   it 
were  proposed  to  apply  such  provisions  as 
the  present  law  contained  to  any  country 
which  was  not  in  such  a  state  of  excite, 
ment  as  Ireland  was  at  present,  he  should 
cordially  join  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken,  in  resisting 
the  proposition.     As  it  was,  however,  it 
was  nis  decided  opinion  that  Parliament 
would  not  do  justice  to  the  military  who 
were  engoged  in  the  painful  duty  of  sup- 
pressing disturbances  in   Ireland,  if  they 
did  not  afford   them  the  protection  pro. 
posed  by  the  present  Bill.     He  now  came 
to  the  other  part  of  the  clause,  that  which 
applied  to  the  civil  power  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  law.     By  the  clause,  per- 
sons exercising  that  civil  power  were  not 
to  be  subjected  to  a  civil  action  or  a  crimi. 
nal  prosecution,  except  by  the  warrant  of 
the  Attorney  General.     Perhaps  it  would 
be  said,  that  the  Attorney  General  might 
act  improperly.     That  roieht  be  a  very 
good  ground  for  a  personal  accusation  of 
the  individual ;  that  might  be  a  very  good 
ground  for  his  removal  from  office ;  but 
surely  they  ought  to  presume  that  an  At- 
torney General,  to  whom  such  a  power 
was  intrustedi  would  exercise  it  properly. 


If  they  did  not  give  this  power,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  That  the 
officers  who  acted  under  the  Bill  would  be 
liable  to  be  tried  at  a  time  when  impar- 
tiality would  probably  be  excluded,  and 
when  passion  and  not  judgment  would 
guide  the  decision.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  place  the  authorities 
who  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  Bill  within 
the  reach  of  party  feeling,  and  then  to' 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  for  their 
escape.  In  conclusion,  he  must  state  his 
conviction  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
powers  of  this  Act  being  abused,  and  that 
it  was  imperative  upon  them  to  give  pro^. 
tection  to  those  persons  who  were  ctdled 
upon  to  perform  an  important  duty,  which 
must  subject  them  to  considerable  odium 
and  prejudice. 

Mr.  Lynch  contended,  that  the  argument 
of  the  noble  Lord  went  the  whole  extent 
of  saying,  that  the  military  should  go  alto« 
gether  unpunished,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  placed.  The  noble  Lord,  no 
doubt,  dissented  from  that  proposition. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  noble  Lord*s 
argument ;  for  if  these  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers^  and  soldiers,  acted  in 
strict  conformity  to  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act,  where  was  the  occasion  of  withdrawing 
their  responsibiUty  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  land  ?  But,  said  the  noble 
Lord,  they  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult 
situation  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and, 
therefore,  they  should  not  be  responsible 
to  the  common  tribunals,  but  to  Courts, 
martial.  Must  not  that  be  on  the  sup- 
position that  Courts-martial  would  look 
upon  their  conduct  in  a  light  different  from 
that  by  which  it  would  be  viewed  by  Juries 
and  the  Judges  of  the  land  }  If  not,  where 
was  the  necessity  for  the  clause  }  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  such  was  the  object  of  the 
clause ;  and,  upon  that  ground,  he  protested 
against  it.  Besides,  he  doubted  consider* 
ably  whether  all  remedy  was  not  taken 
away  from  the  party  aggrieved  by  means 
of  this  clause.  He  (Mr.  Lynch)  had  taken 
the  liberty  the  other  evening  of  stating 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  law  upon  the 
subject ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  cases  then  stated  by  the  Attorney 
General  bore  out  his  statement  of  the  law, 
which  was,  that  if  these  individuals  exceeded 
their  iurisdiction,  or  did  anything  not, 
authorised  by  the  Act,  they  would  be  amen- 
able to  the  ordioiry  tribunals  i  but  if|  act* 
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tag  under  the  tutkarity  of  the  Act,  they 
should  abuse  that  authority,  they  would 
he  only  responiible  to  Courts-martial.  By 
the  Act  commiMioned  officers  were  author«- 
ised  to  arrest  and  detain  in  proclaimed  dis- 
tricts. Let  the  House  suppose  that  they 
wantonly  exercised  that  power  by  using 
undue  violence,  by  breaking  open  doors  or 
windows,  by  damaeing  property,  by  striking 
or  wounding  individuals,  by  using  them 
when  in  custody  with  uncalled-for  and 
wanton  severity —such  acts^  according  to 
the  clause,  were  not  to  be  questionea  in 
any  Court,  Civil  or  Criminal ;  and  if  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  in  such  Courts,  such 
proceedings  might  be  stopped,  not  in  the 
usual  way,  by  ^ea,  upon  which  issue  might 
be  taken,  and  the  question  whether  the 
officers  were  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
or  not  determined  by  a  Jury.  But  these 
proceedings  were  to  be  stopped  by  a  sum- 
mary application  to  be  made  to  a  Judge, 
against  which  he  also  protested.  By  the 
Act  they  were  to  be  responsible  to  Courts- 
martial  '*  to  be  holdcn  under  any  Statute 
in  force  for  holding  Courts-martial,  by 
which  Courts-raartial  respectively  they 
shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  for 
any  offence  against  the  Articles  of  War, 
under  any  law  then  in  force  for  such  pur- 
poses; and  such  Courbumartiol  respect- 
ively shall  have  full  and  exclusive  cogni- 
sance of  all  such  matters  and  things  which 
shall  be  objected  against  such  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  soldiers  respect- 
ively, and  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  offences  against 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  not  otherwise." 
Now,  the  abuse  of  authority  under  this 
Act  was  not  an  offence  against  the  Articles 
of  War,  but  might  be  a  violence  or  offence 
against  the  person,  estate,  or  property  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and,  by  the  14th 
section  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  officers,  non. 
commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  accused 
of  any  capital  crime,  or  of  any  violence  or 
offence  against  the  person,  estate,  or  effects, 
of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  common  tribunals  of 
the  land.  The  clause,  therefore,  in  ques- 
tion, was  alto^ther  contradictory  to,  and 
inconsistent  with,  the  14th  section  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  which  was  not  repealed.  He 
would  like  to  have,  on  that  point,  the  opin- 
ion of  his  Majesty's  Judge  Advocate,  who 
he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place.  He 
might  be  wrong.  It  might  be  said,  that 
this  section  in  effect  repealed  the  14th 
section  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  but  the  question 
WM  well  worthy  of  oonsideration ;  end  ha 


certainly  feared,  that  with  those  two  incon- 
sistent clauses,  the  Courts-martial  would 
have  a  good  pretext  for  saying,  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  remedy  whatsoever.  He  then 
asked,  was  this  a  situation  in  which  to 
place  the  liberties  of  the  sub^eets,  the  secu- 
rity of  their  habitations,  and  the  safety  of 
their  property  ?  Bendes,  no  redress,  no 
damages  could  be  awarded  to  the  party 
ag^eved.  The  party  offending,  if  such 
jurisdiction  were  at  all  given,  might  be 
punished  according  to  military  discipline ; 
but  what  satisfaction  would  that  be  to  the 
party  who  might  be  wantonly  and  inhu- 
manly treated,  or  whose  habitation  might 
be  invaded,  or  whose  property  might  be 
damaged  ?  The  noble  Lord  ssiid,  that  the 
military  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult 
position,  and,  therefore,  they  should  not  be 
oppressed  by  proceedings  in  the  common 
tribunals ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  went  so 
far,  how  much  further  would  the  Courts- 
martial  be  inclined  to  go  in  favour  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  their  own  regiments  ? 
One  might  suppose  from  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  military  were  never 
before  employed  in  Ireland.  He  asked  if 
they  were  not  employed  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  and  whether  such  a  clause  as 
this  was  ever  introduced  before  into  any 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  He  asked  what  in- 
justice was  done — what  inconvenience  was 
felt  by  the  military  without  this  clause } 
Then  why  should  it  be  introduced  into  this 
Act.  One  of  the  defences  made  in  favour 
of  the  Act  last  year  was  its  monstrosity  in 
legislation.  On  that  ground,  and  on  that 
ground  alone,  could  this  clause  be  defended. 
But  the  Act  was  not  now  defended  upon 
such  ground,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  L.) 
contended,  that  this  clause  should  be  omit- 
ted. With  respect  to  the  second  part  of 
this  clause— that  no  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
policeman,  or  other  persons,  besides  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers, 
except  under  the  warrant  of  his  Mojesty's 
Attorney  General — ^he  looked  upon  it  as 
more  objectionable  than  the  first  part  of 
the  clause.  It  was  placing  the  liberties  of 
the  Irish  people  at  the  disposal  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General.  He  would  not 
condescend  to  argue  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  Attorney  General ; 
he  objected  to  it  on  principle,  and  he  pro- 
tested as  strongly  as  he  could  against  the 
despotism  it  conferred.  There  was  a  eon« 
tradiction,  besides,  which  he  could  not  help 
noticing^  Magistrates^  Peoce  Officersi  9xA 
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others  might  be  proceeded  against  oat  of 
the  proclaimed  districts^  in  respect  to  things 
done  by  them  under  the  Act  without  the 
warrant  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General. 
He  asked  why  it  was  that  any  distinction 
should  be  made  as  to  a  proclaimed  district  ? 
Would  not  the  people  of  Ireland  look  upon 
it  that  a  shield  was  thereby  thrown  over 
such  Peace  Officers  and  others,  to  prevent 
their  being  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  land  ?  He  asked,  was  that 
right  or  just  ?  He  asked,  if  sufficient  pro- 
tection was  not  given  to  the  Magistrate,  by 
the  notice  necessary  to  be  given  previously 
to  the  bringing  of  the  actiou-*-by  the  liberty 
given  to  the  Judge,  to  certify  that  there 
was  probable  cause  in  case  a  verdict  should 
pass  against  the  defendant — and  treble 
damages  being  given  in  case  the  verdict 
should  pass  against  the  plaintiff.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  looked  upon  this  clause, 
not  as  a  clause  of  indemnity,  but  of  impu- 
nity, and,  therefore,  he  supported  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Tancred  supported  the  clause.  It 
was  bat  fitting  that  they  should  give  those 
parties  who  acted  bonajide  under  this  BiU, 
0n  assurance  that  any  small  transgressions 
would  not  be  visited  with  severity.  Unless 
they  did  so,  how  would  they  get  men  to 
act  with  firmness  and  decision  ? 

Mr.  (yReilly  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  took  credit  for 
omitting  the  Court-martial  clause,  and  yet 
they  still  rctnined  a  clause  of  the  most 
objectionable  character.  If  the  noble  Lord 
believed  that  the  Juries  in  disturbed  dis- 
tricts would  be  partial  and  guided  by 
their  passions,  must  he  not  on  the  same 
principle  anticipate  an  undue  leniency  on 
the  part  of  the  Courts-martial?  They 
would  be  composed  of  officers  acting  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  irritated  by  the  resist- 
ance they  met,  and,  therefore,  disposed  to 
make  improper  allowances  for  the  excesses 
of  privates. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  he  thought  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Law  Officers,  who  were 
unrepresented  in  that  House,  had  not  been 
very  fairly  dealt  with  by  hon.  Members 
who  had  preceded  him,  particularly  as  those 
were  also  learned  Members,  who  probably 
were  very  willing  to  take  the  places  of  those 
Gentlemen  to  whose  prejudice  their  obser- 
vations had  been  made.  For  his  part,  it 
was  but  justice  in  him  to  say,  that  he  him- 
self had  had  some  judicial  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  Crown  prosecutions  were 
oondueted  b  Icelandi  and  he  must  bear 


testimony  to  the  general  discretion,  forbear^ 
ance,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the 
accused  parties,,  with  which   they    were 
carried  on.    As  he  had  not  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  offering  any  opinion  on  the 
Bui  then  under  discussion,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words 
expressive  of  his  entire  dissent  froro>  and 
earnestly  ]Ht>testin^  against  the  prindplo 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  adopted  with 
reference  to  it     It  had  been  observed  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  debate,  but  contrary  to 
the  fact,  that  the  objection  he  (Mr.  Shaw), 
and  those  friends  about  him  had  to  the  mea-i 
sure  was— that  it  was  not  sufficiently  penal 
and  unconstitutional.  This  he  denied.  So  far 
from  it,  he  was  one  of  those  ivho  had  always 
maintained—- that  if  there  was  in  Ireland  a 
Government  that  would  act  with  firmness 
and  decision—yet,  at  the  same  time,  with 
moderation,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  any  Coercion  Act  He  was,  nevertheless, 
generally  speaking,  unwilling  to  refuse  to 
a  Government  such  powers  as  they  said 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace ;  and  still  more  so,  to  force 
upon  them  extraordinary  and  extra  oonstia 
tutional  powers  which  they  did  not  require; 
but,  in  either  case,  it  was  essential  that  one 
should  be  able  to  put  some  reliance  in  the 
statements  of  Government,  and,  he  would 
ask,  how  any  person  could  place  confidence 
in  those  of  the  present  Government ;  who, 
within  the  last  fortnight,  had  assured  the 
House  that  the  whole  measure  they  then 
introduced  was  necessary,  nay,  fiirthcr,  that 
those  clauses  were  the  most  indispensably 
necessary  which  they  had  since  struck  out? 
Was  it  possible,  then,  to  put  any  faith  in 
the  declaration  of  such  a  Government,  even 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  powers  they  now 
retained  ?     Moreover,  no  necessity  could 
warrant  injustice ;  and  could  that  Bill,  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Government,  by 
any  possibility  avoid  the  character  of  in« 
justice,  partiidity,  and  oppression?     For  be 
it  observed  that  the  Government  could  not 
now  put  themselves  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  they  had  originally  omitted  the  agita- 
tion clauses.  After  having,  from  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  down  to  the  latest  mo* 
raetit,  in  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretarv  for  Ireland  and  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  affirmed  the  principle  of 
those  clauses — and  still  more  emphatically 
in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which 
stated,  that  he  could  not  employ  words  of 
sufficient  strength  to  draw  attention  to  the 
*Mntimate  connection  between  the  system 
of  agitation  (ind  its  in^vitaUe  eonsequenoei 
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the  system  of  oombination  leading  to  vio. 
lence  and  outrage ;  that  they  were  insepara. 
bly  cause  and  effect,  and  that  by  no  effort 
of  his  understanding  could  they  be  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken 
chain  of  indissoluble  connection;*' — was 
there  any  person,  either  in  or  out  of  that 
House,  wno  believed  that  those  opinions, 
so  deliberately  ^ven  and  acted  upon  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  had  really  been 
uttered? — not  one.  But  all  knew  right 
well  that  their  opinions  and  judgments 
had  been  merely  sacrificed  to  considerations 
of  official  convenience — of  temporising  ex- 
pediency, and  in  a  spirit  of  the  meanest 
subserviency  to  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  They  were  told  that  Ixird 
Wellesley,  in  the  end  of  June,  had  said, 
that  he  could  do  without  the  three  clauses; 
but  they  were  not  told  what  was  the  com. 
munication  which  led  to  that  statement, 
nor  in  what  manner  the  statement  itself 
was  qualified.  But,  forsooth,  the  commu- 
nication was  private  and  confidential.  He 
respected,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  sanctity 
of  a  confidential  communication^but  then 
it  would  not  do  to  blow  hot  and  cold  in 
the  same  breath.  The  communication 
either  was  confidential  or  it  was  not,  and 
by  the  present  Cabinet  it  had  not  been 
acted  upon  as  either.  The  noble  Earl  who 
has  been  driven  from  the  head  of  the  Cabi- 
net by  the  intrigues  practised  with  respect 
to  this  question,  had  every  right  to  refuse 
the  production  of  the  correspondence,  as 
private  and  confidential,  because  he  had  all 
along  acted  upon  it  as  such.  His  conduct 
in  reference  to  it  was  honourable,  straight- 
forward, and  intelligible ;  but  how  different 
was  that  of  his  colleagues,  who  violated 
the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  them,  so 
far  as  served  their  purpose,  by  disclosing  so 
much  as  made  for  them,  and  then  they 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  pretext  of 
confidence,  in  suppressing  all  that  would 
make  against  them.  The  consequence  was, 
that  which  always  followed  a  suppression 
of  the  truth ;  each  person  indulged  their 
own  surmise,  and  drew  from  the  transaction 
what  they  considered  the  most  natural  and 
just  inference — ^for  example,  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  whoever  concocted  the 
letter  to  Lord  Wellesley  on  this  side  of 
the  water — in  substance  it  stated — that  it 
was  impossible  to  controvert  the  facts  upon 
which  he  relied,  or  to  dispute  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  upon  them.  Admitting, 
then,  that  the  evil  would  be  very  great,  of 
expunging  the  clauses  which  restrained 
politi^  figitfttioQ ;  the  letter,  in  all  proba. 


bility,  went  on  to  observe  that  in  the  first 
place  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was 
only  Ireland  that  was  in  question,  which 
the  present  Government  had  already  found 
a  ready  theatre,  wherein  to  try  their  hands 
on  new  experiments.  That  besides,  how. 
ever  great  the  evil  might  be  of  endanffering 
the  public  peace  there,  it  would  be  an 
incomparably  greater  evil  to  disturb  the 
little  remaining  peace  of  the  Cabinet  at 
this  side  of  the  water ;  which,  by  the  way, 
could  not  be  done  without  exposing  indi- 
viduals of  the  Government  who  had  been 
carrying  on  secret  negotiations  behind  the 
back  of  their  Premier,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  pathetic  appeal  must  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  Irdand;  and  the  great 
calamity  pictured  which  must  befal  the 
country,  if  in  an  evil  hour  the  newly 
formed  alliance  between  him  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  should  be  in  any  degree  im. 
paired.  No  doubt  it  was  represented  in 
what  perfect  leading-strings  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  held  the  hon.  and  learned  mem. 
her,  causing  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  support  the  right  hon.  Secretary  when 
he  pleased,  and  to  offer  him  a  seutle  or 
sham  opposition,  when  it  better  suited  their 
double  purpose — the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
urging  upon  the  Lord-lieutenant  an  opin- 
ion which  he  seemed  fully  to  have  impress- 
ed upon  his  own  mind,  that  there  was  no 
Member  of  the  House,  except  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient depth,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  dis- 
cretion, to  manage  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  He  believed 
it  was  Swift  who  said, ''  All  sublunary  bliss 
consists  in  being  well  deceived ;"  and  he 
certainly  must  say,  that  no  human  being 
was  ever  better  deceived  than  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  was,  if  he  enjoyed  the  felicity 
of  thinking  that  he  was  the  manager  instead 
of  the  managed  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — in  short,  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  mysterious  correspondence,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  amounted  in  eff[ect  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — an  assur. 
ance  from  this  side  that,  however  much  the 
clauses  against  agitation  were  required, 
they  could  not  be  granted  (and  that  from 
motives  not  having  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  peace  or  welfare  of  Ireland),  and 
then  an  answer  from  the  other,  that  if  the 
clauses  could  not  be  granted,  they  must  do 
as  well  as  they  could  without  them  in  Ire- 
land. But  were  these  grounds  upon  which 
the  Government  could  expect  the  support 
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ofanyhonourableor  upright  man?  He  should 
be  ashamed  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  principle 
so  partial,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  as  that 
upon  which  the  Government  were  acting. 
He  might  be  regarded  as  violent  or  pre- 
judiced in  hLs  political  opinions,  but  in  all 
that  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  he  trusted  he  was  above  the  suspicion 
of  leaning  to  wealth,  or  influence,  or  power, 
or  of  beine  swayed  by  any  party  or  political 
consideration.  The  present  Government 
had  a  great  deal  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
of  the  people  on  their  lips — but  here  they 
were  adopting  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
frequently  heard  them  denounce — of  having 
one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor.  The  mere  instrument  in  crime  was 
to  be  punished,  and  the  principal  to  escape 
with  impunity.  The  liberty  of  the  poor  and 
humble  man  was  to  be  restrained— while 
unbridled  license  was  to  be  allowed  to  the 
educated  and  better  informed,  and  the 
deep^esigning  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
was  to  be  permitted  to  riot  in  all  the  ex- 
cess of  agitation — enjoying  both  its  plea- 
sures and  its  profits  •— while  the  whole 
weight  of  its  penalties  was  to  fall  upon  the 
miserable  dupes— the  poor  deluded  instru- 
ments of  that  very  system  which  he  was,  by 
the  course  adopted  on  this  Bill,  encouraged 
to  pursue.  Was  it  possible  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  so  blind  and  infatuated 
as  not  to  anticipate  the  consequences  which 
must  ensue — the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  his  Ma. 
jesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  ?  He  verily  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  the  courage  to  return  in  his  official 
capacity  to  that  country,  he  would  find, 
that  there  was  not  a  Gentleman,  nor  an  in- 
telligent, sober-minded,  or  thinking  person 
of  any  party,  politics,  or  persuasion,  who 
would  not  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion, 
that  there  was  no  one  thing  in  existence 
more  despicable  or  more  despised  than  that 
thing  nick-named  the  Government  of  Ire. 
land.  In  saying  this,  he  entirely  excluded 
the  noble  Marquess  who  was  nominally  at 
the  head  of  that  Government ;  for  recent 
events  had  sufficiently  proved,  that  his 
opinions  and  his  wishes  were  disregarded 
through  the  influence  of  a  distant  secret 
conclave  who  virtually  managed  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  warned 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  measure 
would  end  in  failure  as  regarded  itself— 
would  bring  the  utterest  contempt  on  their 
Government,  and,  together  with  other  re- 
cent proceedings  of  theirs,  tend  to  induce 
a  disrespect  for  all  law  and  all  authority  in 


Ireland.  He  (Mr.  ShaW)  would  give  no 
vote  on  the  occasion,  but  leave  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  drag  themselves  through  the 
mire  of  inconsistency,  injustice  and  mean, 
ness,  into  which  their  conduct  in  re- 
spect of  that  Bill  had  deservedly  plunged 
them. 

Mr.  Litlleton  said :  The  House  are  aware 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  holds,  frequently 
calls  him  to  Dublin,  and  that  on  such  cc. 
casions  he  is  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  the 
SherifPs  dinners,  and  giving  free  vent  to 
the  out-pouring  of  the  spirit  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs.  Now,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  remaining  in  Dublin  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  think  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  if  he  con- 
tinues in  the  situation  which  he  now  holds. 
It  is  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemau*s 
practice,  at  least  once  in  every  Session,  to 
furnish  the  House  with  a  rechauffi  of  the 
out-pourings  of  his  political  inspirations  at 
those  dinners ;  and  I  suppose  the  vitupera- 
tion and  invective  in  which  he  has  now 
dealt  have  been  resorted  to  merely  in  pur- 
suance of  this  custom.  I  will  say,  that  the 
hon«  and  learned  Gentleman's  judicial  con- 
duct merits  approbation  ;  but  when  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  character  of  his  own 
eulogist,  I  think  he  would  have  shown 
more  discretion,  when  speaking  of  the  con- 
duct of  others,  if  he  had  been  a  little  more 
impartial,  and  exhibited  a  little  more  even- 
ness of  temper  in  his  observations  than  he 
has  done.  If,  however,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thinks  that  he  can  hurt 
the  feelings  of  others  by  the  intemperate 
and  violent  language  in  which  he  has  in- 
dulged, he  will  find  himself  mistaken ;  for, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not  notice 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  violent 
speech,  but  treat  all  such  expressions  with 
the  contempt  which  they  merit. 

Mr, Ctitlar  Fergusson  said,  it  was  amusing 
to  hear  the  attack,  which,  in  the  fury  of 
faction,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  made  upon  the  present  Government. 
The  present  Government  need  not  fear  the 
attacks  of  either  that  hon.  Member,  or  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  The  object 
of  the  present  Ministers  was  to  give  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  That  party 
which  assailed  them,  had  for  three  hun- 
dred years  produced  nothing  in  Ireland  but 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  blood.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  contemptible  and  wicked  far. 
tion  had  been  to  oppress  and  spoliate  Ire. 
land  in  every  way  they  could,  and  in  the 
perpetration  of  their  guilty   purpose  they 
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had  been  aj^ialled  b^  no  sliame,  and  re* 
strained  by  no  remorse.  In  no  instance 
had  they  been  moderate  or  conciliating. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  called  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  mcan»  base,  and  con- 
temptible ;  but  then,  as  if  recollecting  him- 
self, he  had  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber forgot  tbat  he  still  accused  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  baseness  of  handing  over 
his  powers  to  other  hands*  He  begged  to 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  could  as  well  afford  to  dispense 
with  his  praise,  as  to  disregard  his  cen- 
sure. It  was  most  unfair  to  attribute  to  the 
Marquess  Wcllesley  the  meanness  of  hand, 
ing  over  the  Government  of  Ireland  to  the 
conduct  of  others.  He  had  voted  against 
the  Court-martial  clauses ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
and  should  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the 
friends  of  peace  in  Ireland.  It  would  have 
been  as  well  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder, instead  of  abusing  the  Government 
for  a  change  of  opinion,  had  applied  himself 
to  the  real  question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GDfvyer  said,  that  he  believed  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had,  by  this 
time,  discovered  that  he  was  not  at  a 
Sheriff 's  dinner.  He  thought,  also,  tbat  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  another  discovery, 
that  language,  which  was  hailed  with  such 
delight  amid  the  carousals  of  the  loyal  and 
very  Protestant  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  oonsidera" 
tion  in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary had  referred  to  a  speech  recently  deli, 
vered  at  a  Slicriff*s  dinner.  It  happened, 
that  by  accident  he  had  then  in  his  pocket 
the  last  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  at  the  identical  Sheriff's 
dinner  referred  to.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  post-prandial 
opinions  delivered  amidst  Bacchanal  ap. 
plause  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
and  to  compare  them  with  those  sentiments 
which  he  had  now  uttered  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  his  meridian  politics.  After 
some  prefatory  violence — the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proceeded  to  say — ''  I 
will  not  conceal  ray  opinion,  that  at  this 
moment  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  of  re- 
volution, and  that  all  my  predictions  are 
about  to  be  veriBed."  What  an  innocent 
prophecy  for  a  Recorder !  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman further  said — '^  In  any  crisb.  the 
party  to  which  we  belong  would  take  office 
most  reluctantly  ;  but  without  any  sacrifice 
of  principle."     But  for  this  Coercion  Bill 


which  he  rqpretted  the  present  OoYemnieat 
should  be  so  mistaken  as  to  press,  he  would 
express  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  the 
benches  opposite  fiUed  by  their  present  oc- 
cupants, instead  of  that  party  who  couU 
deliver  sentiments  such  as  they  had  heard 
that  day.  The  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 
to  read  several  extracts  from  the  printed 
speech  of  the  learned  Recorder,  which  was 
found  in  a  paper  which  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  that  party.  In  one  passage,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said—-"  that  their 
last  struggle  would  be  a  great  one  for  their 
lives,  and  liberties,  and  religion."  This 
was  the  language  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  felt  himself  justified  in 
delivering  in  their  carousal  of  faction  to  a 
parcel  of  gourmands  and  drunkards.  Good 
God,  was  this  language  to  be  used  by  a 
man  filling  the  judicial  bench  ?  Could  the 
most  violent  political  agitator  use  more  ob- 
jectionable language  than  that?  What 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  a  country  where  the 
Judge  went  reeking  from  the  political 
banquet  to  the  bench,  where  he  was  to  be 
the  dispenser  of  the  laws,  and  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  King's 
subjects  ?  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  party 
to  which  the  member  for  the  University 
belonged  were  anxioiis  to  return  to  power. 
That  party  whom  he  should  call  a  miserable 
and  degraded .  faction  ought  to  be  silenced 
at  onoe  and  for  ever.  They  hoped  to  re* 
turn  to  power ;  but  that  hope  would  be 
abortive  if  the  Government  opposite  had 
the  manliness  to  act  with  determination. 
It  was  perhaps  too  familiar  an  illustration  ; 
but  if  they  seized  the  nettle  gently,  it 
would  inflict  a  sting,  while,  if  pressed 
firmly,  its  power  of  mischief  was  at  an 
end.  So  with  that  party,  whilst  touched 
forbearingly,  its  powers  of  mischief  would 
remain,  but  let  them  clutch  it  firmly,  and 
there  was  no  injury  it  could  inflict.  What 
was  that  party  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
held  out  to  terrify  any  Government  that 
meddled  with  its  insolent  assumption  of 
superiority  ?  He  admitted,  there  were  in 
that  party  men  of  worth  and  consideration, 
but,  contrasted  with  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  dwindled  into  feeble  and  impotent  in- 
significance.  Let  the  Government  then 
abandon  the  Irish  faction,  and  embrace  the 
Irish  people.  The  one  demanded  the  in. 
fiiction  of  wrong,  whilst  the  other  only 
asked  for  justice. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Clause :  Ayes 
24 ;  Noes  69^-Majority  45. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Bill  do  pass. 
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Mr.  Henry  GraUan  said,  he  could  not 
suffer  the  present  Motion  to  be  carried 
without  entering  his  solemn  protest  against 
several  of  the  dausesof  the  Bill,  which, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  as  unnecessary  as  they 
were  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  Instead 
of  promoting  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  this 
Bill  would  have  the  contrary  effect.  But 
what  was  it  that  endangered  the  peace  of 
that  country,  but  the  absence  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  whose  bounden  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  proper  moral  instruction  was  pro- 
vided for  the  people  ?  Without  the  incul- 
cation of  the  principles  of  morality  amongst 
the  people,  military  force  would  be  of  no 
avail ;  and  although  he  gave  the  Govern- 
ment full  credit  for  having  given  up  the 
Court-martial  clauses,  he  must  protest 
against  a  measure  which  he  was  satisfied 
would  answer  no  good  end. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  said,  that  he  must  also  pro- 
test against  tlus  Bill  as  a  most  unnecessary 
piece  of  legislation.  He  had  never  been 
disposed  to  encourage  by  any  act  of  his  any- 
thing that  could  excite  agrarian  disturb- 
ances ;  but  without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  agrarian  disturbances 
were  not  occasioned  by  political  agitation, 
he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  in  no 
point  of  view  were  the  Government  entitled 
to  the  powers  which  the  Bill  would  place 
in  their  hands.  If  they  really  wished  to  see 
Ireland  in  perfect  tranquilHty,  they  must 
remove  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the 
disturbances  that  occurred  in  that  unhappy 
country ;  for,  do  what  they  might,  the  effects 
would  remain  until  the  causes  from  which 
they  sprung  were  removed.  If  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill — a  measure  susceptible  of  very  great 
improvement — were  passed,  certainly  one 
great  cause  of  discontent  would  be  got  rid 
of ;  but  his  reason  for  objecting  to  this  Bill 
was,  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  amply 
sufBcicnt  for  the  suppression  of  agrarian 
disturbances.  The  code  of  law  commonly 
called  the  Whiteboy  Act,  provided  for 
every  offence  of  this  kind  that  could  occur; 
and  if  that  code  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  they  had  the  Statute  of  the  27th 
of  George  3rd,  which  did  not  leave  a 
single  insurrectionary  offence  untouched. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
arms  ;  and  if,  then,  they  were  so  well  pro^ 
vided  with  laws  to  meet  all  the  exigences 
which  might  arise,  he  could  not  see  the 
necessity  for  a  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  in 
every  pmnt  of  view  objectionable. 

Mr.  (yConnell  would  not  detain  the 
House  many  minutes,  but  he  owed  it  to 


himself  to  state  to  the  House  and  to  tha 
Government  the  reasons  why,  and  ha 
should  do  it  with  regret,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  vote  against  the  passing  this  Bill  in  its 
present  shape.  He  had  promised-*>he  had 
given  a  pledge — that  he  would  vote  for  so 
much  of  the  Bill  as  related  to  the  suppres.. 
sion  of  agrarian  disturbances ;  and  he  now 
wished  to  show,  that  he  was  not  violating 
that  promise  by  voting  against  the  passing  a 
measure  which  contained  such  enactments 
as  were  to  be  found  in  this.  He  asserted, 
that  it  contained  clauses  which  were  wholly 
unnecessary.  One  of  those  clauses  went 
the  length  of  depriving  the  people  of  the 
right  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievanoes;  and  against  such  a 
clause  he  must  strongly  object.  It  also 
contained  a  clause  of  indemnity  to  the  Ma. 
gistrates,  constables,  and  soldiers,  by  whom 
its  provisions  were  to  be  enforced,  and  to 
that  clause  he  likewise  objected,  as  he  did 
to  another,  which  authorised  the  suspen. 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  The  Bill 
also  contained  a  clause  which  created  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  new  ofiences,  and 
against  that  clause  he  must  also  protest 
He  knew,  however,  that  this  last  clause 
was  justified  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  means  to  put  down  agrarian 
disturbances;  but  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  any  such  effect 
If,  however,  it  would  have  that  tendency, 
he  should  willingly  acknowledge  that  he 
was  wrong.  He  was  as  anxious  as  anyone 
to  see  agrarian  disturbances  put  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law :  and  if  the  clause 
to  which  he  referred  would  have  that  effect^ 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  it  should  have 
his  support.  With  respect  to  the  remainder 
of  the  clauses,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he 
approved  of  them.  They  would  be  a  de« 
sirable  addition  to  the  Whiteboy  code,  and, 
for  his  part,  he  wished  them  to  be  made 
perpetual.  As  the  law  stood,  there  were 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
a  county  or  district  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance, except  by  the  evidence  adduced 
before  a  Judge  and  Jury ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  and  thinking  that  such  a  fact 
should  be  ascertained  by  some  responsible 
authority,  he  thought  the  Lord-lieutenant 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  announce  the 
existence  of  disturbances  in  any  given  place 
by  proclamation.  He  repeated,  that  he 
should  not  object  to  make  a  clause  of  this 
description  perpetual,  although  it  might  be 
said,  that  in  doing  so  he  was  consenting  to 
the  abrogation  of  some  portion  of  the  liber*- 
ties  of  the  people.     He  was  as  decided  an 
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enemy  to  agrarian  disturbances  as  any  man 
in  that  House ;  but  he  still  thought  that 
the  only  effect  which  the  clauses  against 
which  he  objected  could  have,  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  party  in  Ireland 
who  had  never  done  anything  but  wrong 
to  that  unfortunate  country.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  office  was  to  be  given  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  advocacy  of  this  measure, 
hut  there  were  two  very  strong  ohjections 
in  the  way  of  this  statement— first,  the 
Government  had  no  office  to  sive  him,  and 
next,  there  was  none  he  would  accept,  even 
if  they  had.  The  praises  bestowed  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  on  the  Irish 
Attorney  General  ought  to  show  them 
that  this  officer  had  no  one  political  feeling 
in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  party 
with  which  he  was  connected  The  sooner 
they  got  rid  of  him  the  better ;  for,  instead 
of  aiding  them,  his  whole  efforts  seemed  to 
he  directed  to  the  frustration  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. What  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  wanted 
was,  that  the  instituUons  of  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  assimilated.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  clauses  for  putting 
down  agrarian  disturbances,  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  thanked  the  Government  for 
this  Bill,  because  it  went  the  length  of 
avowing  the  opinion  which  he  believed  they 
entertained,  tnat  there  was  no  connexion 
whatever  between  political  agitation  and 
agrarian  disturbances.  It  was  quite  mani- 
fest, he  thought,  that  agrarian  disturbances 
could  advance  no  one  political  object,  and 
therefore  it  was  absurd  to  say,  that  the  indi. 
viduals  who  suffered  punishment  for  agra- 
rian disturbances,  were  the  victims  of  po- 
litical agitation.  But  he  had  been  told, 
that  Poor-laws  would  remedy  all  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  Ireland,  and 
restore  that  country  to  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  wished  that  any  one  could  point  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  that  Poor-laws 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  producing  misery, 
would  tend  to  the  least  good,  and  not  only 
should  such  a  proposition  have  his  anxious 
support,  but  he  should  ever  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  individual  by  whom  his 
present  opinions  were  changed.  So  far, 
however,  from  Poor-laws  having  any  bene- 
ficial influence,  he  feared  that  they  would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  shedding  of  blood — 
that  the  rancour  and  bad  feeling  which 
now  produced  agrarian  disturbances  would 
he  directed  against  those  by  whom  such 
laws  were  administered  in  every  instance 
in  which  relief  was  refused  to  a  person  who 
had  no  title  to  receive  it.  They  would 
dissolve  every  tie  that  existed,   whether 


hetween  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sitter, 
or  man  and  man ;  and  if  this  was  not  his 
strong  conviction,  he  most  unqueftionahly 
should  be  the  advocate,  and  not  the  op- 
ponent of  Poor-laws.  He  repeated,  that 
he  should  be  delighted  to  be  convinced  of 
his  error,  if  indeed  he  were  wrong ;  and 
certainly,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  priests  went,,  he  must  say,  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  Poor-laws ;  but  this 
he  did  not  wonder  at,  seeing  that  they  had 
constantly  before  their  eyes  scenes  of  misery 
which  were  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of 
any  person  possessing  the  least  spark  of 
humanity  in  his  disposition.  He  must 
say,that  he  had  been  greatly  amused  at 
the  compliments  which  certain  Irish  land- 
lords had  paid  to  each  other  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  another  place.  The  individuals 
to  whom  he  alluded  were  about  the  worst 
landlords  in  Ireland ;  and  yet,  to  believe 
them,  the  advantage  of  their  tenantry  was 
the  chief  and  only  object  they  had  in  view. 
He  had  felt  it  necessary  to  say  thus  mudi 
in  his  own  vindication ;  and  although  he 
was  as  thorough  a  Radical  as  any  that  had 
ever  stood  in  that  House,  he  must  again 
say,  he  was  favourable  to  rendering  the 
clauses  to  which  he  alluded,  perpetuaL 
Ireland  had  been  governed  by  force  for  300 
years,  without  herag  better  now  than  she 
was  then ;  and  if,  as  the  fact  was,  force  had 
failed,  why  did  Uiey  not  try  what  concilia- 
tion would  do  ?  The  Irish  people  would 
never  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  down  by 
force ;  hitherto  they  had  been  governed  by, 
and  for  a  faction,  but  to  this  they  would 
submit  no  longer.  The  present  Gvovem« 
ment  had  been  in  office  four  years  without 
benefiting  Ireland  in  the  smallest  degree ; 
and  if  they  would  now  dobut  justice  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  they  would  soon 
find  quiet  and  tranquillity  restored  through- 
out the  land. 

Lord  AUhorp  wished  to  make  a  single 
observation  on  a  statement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Dublin.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  the  omission  of  the  clauses  which 
had  been  stnick  out  of  the  Bill  went  to 
show,  that  the  Government  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between 
political  agitation  and  agrarian  disturbances. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  begged  to  say, 
that  the  admission  of  the  Government  did 
not  go  to  any  such  extent ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  believed  there  was  some  connexion 
between  the  two  circumstances,  though  not 
to  the  extent  that  was  generally  supposed. 
Much  exa^eration  had  taken  place  on  the 
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matter;  ftnd  although  agrarian  disturbances 
might  not  be  altogether  attributable  to 
political  agitation,  yet  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  one  tended  to  increase 
the  other.  He  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  make  this  explanation,  as  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  House  would 
require  him  to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  through  all  the  other  parts  of 
his  speech. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  belonging  to  the 
party  of  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  was  the  leader,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  express  his  dissent  from  one 
statement  which  had  fallen  from  him. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  no  objec- 
tion to  give  the  Lord-lieutenant  power  to 
proclaim  any  district  he  pleased  to  be  in  a 
disturbed  state ;  but  for  his  (Mr.  Shell's) 
part,  he  never  would  consent  to  confer  a 
power  so  arbitrary  upon  any  Lord.Iieu- 
tenant. 

Mr.  O'Connell  explained,  that  the  power 
which  he  meant  to  confer,  would  only 
remedy  a  defect  which  existed  in  the  pre- 
sent law. 

Mr.  Henry  Gratlan  declared,  that  he 
would  oppose  the  granting  of  any  such 
power  as  rendering  the  clauses  alluded  to, 
perpetual.  He  never  would  give  his  sanc« 
tion  to  a  permanent  measure  of  the  kind. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion,  that 
the  Bill  do  pass :  Ayes  60 ;  Noes  25 — Ma- 
jority 35. 

The  Bill  was  passed. 

GsNERAL  Moreno.]]  Mr.  ODwyer 
wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Viscount 
(the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs),  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  had  been  taken,  as  to  whether  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  this  country? 

Viscount  Palmerston  replied,  that  he 
had  received  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  which  stated,  that 
General  Moreno  was  not  amenable  to  any 
tribunal  in  this  country. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  July  28,   1834. 

Ml N OTsa.]    Bills*    RMd  a  leooad  Ume : — Newxpaper  Post- 
age i  DbturtMuicei  Suppression  (Irdaud). 

The  Dissenters.]  The  Duke  of 
Sussexp  in  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
Dissenters  of  Craven  Street  chapel  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James*s,  Westminster,  said, 
that  this  was  a  petition,  praying  for  relief. 
VOL  XXV.  {3JK} 


The  petitioners  also  prayed  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  and  State.   He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  present  the  petition,  which 
was  respectfully  worded ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  considered,  because  he  presented  it, 
that  therefore  he  agreed  with  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners!     lie  declared,  that  he 
did  not  participate  in  that  part  of  the  pe- 
tition in  which  they  asked  for  a  separation 
between   Church   and   Slate.      On   that 
point  he  should  beg  leave  briefly  to  state 
his  opinion.     He  conceived,  that  the  con- 
nexion  of  the   Church   and    State    had 
existed  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
itself,  and  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  keep 
up  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  nature  contained  in  the 
petition.     He   was    aware,    that    abuses 
might  have  crept  into  the  Establishment, 
and  that  a  change  of  times  had  rendered 
some  alterations  necessary;   and  if  such 
alterations   were    recommended  by  their 
Lordships,  they  should  have  his  support ; 
but  he  would  not  pull  down  an  establish- 
ment without  knowing  what  could  be  put 
in  its  place.  The  Dissenters  complained  of 
five  grievances.     The  first  of  these  related 
to  a  want  of  a  registry  of  births,  marriages, 
and  burials,  the  evidence  of  any  registers 
but  those  kept  in  the  Church  not  being 
admissible  in  Courts  of  Law.     As  far  as 
that  went,  he  was   ready  to  give  them 
every  assistance  to  remove  the  grievance. 
The  second  was  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
forming to  the  rites   of  the   Church   of 
England  in  the  case  of  marriage.     On 
that  point  also  he  was  prepared  to  assist 
them.     The  third  related  to  their  being 
obliged  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
a  matter  he  thought  also  well  worthy  of 
consideration.     The  fourth  was  the  refusal 
to  admit  the  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  in 
the  Universities.     On  this  occasion  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to  enter 
largely  into  the  merits  of  that  question, 
nor  could  he,  without  being  guilty  of  an 
irregularity,  go    into    matters  that   had 
occurred  in  former  debates  upon  it.     He 
should,  therefore,  only  say,  that,   in  his 
opinion,  a  degree  conferred  at  an  Univer- 
sity indicated  nothing  but  the  fact,  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  had 
been  attentive  to  his  studies— that  he  had 
fulfilled  the  probationary  duties  of  a  stu- 
dent properly — and  that  his  moral  conduct 
had  been  praiseworthy.     If  such  were,  as 
he  conceived,  the  real  object  of  a  degree  ; 
if  the  conferring  of  it  amounted  only  to  a 
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public  and  honourable  statement  of  these 
things,  he  must  say,  that  every  Dissenter 
who  fulfilled  those  conditions  was  as  much 
entitled  to  a  degree  as  any  other  person. 
How,  in  what  manner,  and  where  it  was 
to  be  given,  were  points  that  he  would  not 
then  discuss.  He  should  only  add,  that 
in  arranging  a  plan  for  granting  these 
privileges  to  Dissenters,  they  must  take 
care  not  to  create  such  a  system  as  to 
give  rise  to  angry  feelings  between  the 
parties.  Upon  the  last  subject  of  com- 
plaint urged  by  the  Dissenters,  he  should 
say  nothing  now,  as  there  was  a  measure 
on  the  subject  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, which  would  speedily  be  brought 
under  their  Lordships*  notice. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Bribery  at  Elections.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdown  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commiltee  to  which  the  Bill  on  Bribery 
at  Elections  had  been  referred,  presented 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  accordingly, 
and  said,  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
stating  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
Amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee. 
The  noble  Lords  appointed  upon  that 
Committee  could  have  but  one  desire, 
which  was,  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
the  Bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  Com- 
mons. The  Committee  had  received  sug- 
gestions of  a  most  valuable  nature  from 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  and  also  from  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack.  It  was 
not  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  at  present  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  question  of  Bribery  at 
an  Election,  but  the  Committee  proposed 
that  when  the  House  of  Commons  adopted 
the  Resolutions  of  an  Election  Committee, 
and  declared  that  gross  Bribery  had  taken 
place  at  an  election,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  communicate  that  Resolution 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  which,  with  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  should  then 
present  an  Address,  stating  the  fact  to  the 
Crown,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  that 
his  Majesty  should  issue  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  Bribery,  at  the  head  of 
which  Commission  should  be  placed  one 
of  the  Judsres,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers should  be  selected  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  this  House  it  was  pro- 
posed that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  Speaker 
of  the   House,   should   select    a    certain 


number  of  persons,  and  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  name  a 
number  of  persons  not  to  exceed  100,  and, 
as  occasion  should  arise,  that  from  these 
two  bodies  should  be  selected,  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  seven, 
and  of  the  Members  of  this  House  five, 
who,  together  with  the  Judge,  should 
constitute  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  It  was 
proposed  that  thi^  Court  should  have  the 
power  of  summoning  witnesses,  and  com- 
pelling their  attendance,  should  require 
them  to  give  evidence,  and  exempt  them 
from  the  consequences  of  that  evidence. 
This  Court  should  then  report  the  general 
state  of  the  case  to  both  Houses,  and  that 
report  should  be  the  foundation  of  such 
legislative  proceedings  as  the  two  Houses 
in  their  wisdom  might  think  fit  to  agree 
to.  He  hoped  that  the  Report  would 
meet  with  their  Lordships'  approbation. 
He  now  moved,  that  it  be  printed,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Comnntlee  on  the 
Bill  to-morrow. 
Agreed  to. 

Poor  laws'  Amendment.]  The  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws* 
Amendment  Bill.  Clause  52,  taking  away 
the  power  from  the  Magistrates  to  order 
out-door  relief,  was  the  first  put. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  suggested , 
that  cases  of  peculiar  urgency  might  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  power  until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
vestry.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  the 
Overseer  was  placed  in  too  responsible  a 
situation  ;  for  if  he  refused  a  pauper  relief 
who  had  a  Magistrate's  order,  he  was 
liable  to  an  indictment;  while,  if  the  vestry 
refused  to  pass  his  accounts,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  so  paid  upon 
order  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  would 
propose  that  if  any  such  orders  were  dis- 
allowed, the  money  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  Magistrate  who  signed  it. 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  not  think 
the  Magistrates  would  accept  such  a 
power  clogged  with  such  responsibility. 
He  thought  the  Board  of  Guardians  would 
support  their  Overseer  if  he  paid  no 
attention  to  an  order  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  he  thought 
the  power  of  indictment  was  scarcely  to 
be  taken  into  account,  for  there  was  no 
source  provided  from  which  funds  to  pro- 
secule  were  to  be  taken.  He  proposed  a 
proviso  by  which  Justices  were  empowere4 
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to  order  relief  in  sudden  cases  of  emerg- 
ency, and  if  refused,  the  Overseer  to 
forfeit,  upon  conviction,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  objected  to  the 
power  being  given  to  the  Magistracy,  be- 
cause their  orders  were  to  be  overridden 
by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Bishop  of  London  thought,  if  the 
proviso  were  added  to  the  Bill,  it  would 
altogether  nullify  the  clause,  and  reduce 
things  pretty  much  to  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  at  present. 

A  long  conversation  took  place  between 
several  noble  Lords,  which  ended  by — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarking, 
that  their  Lordships  had  been  nearly  two 
hours  conversing  on  this  Bill,  atid  had  not 
got  through  a  single  clause, 

Their  Lordships  then  agreed  to  the 
clause  with  several  verbal  amendments. 

Clause  53  was  also  agreed  to. 

Upon  clause  54  being  read,  which  con- 
sidered the  relief  given  to  any  poor  person 
for  a  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  as  given 
to  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  suggested,  that  the 
age  of  the  child  should  be  changed  from 
twelve  to  sixteen. 

The  Bishop  of  Londoti  hoped  this 
amendment  would  be  adopted,  because 
when  children  were  separated  from  their 
parents  at  such  an  early  age,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  immorality. 

Agreed  to. 

Clause  55  was  postponed. 

The  clauses  to  the  60th,  inclusive,  were 
agreed  to,  with  verbal  amendments. 

Clause  61  was  struck  out. 

On  the  62nd  clause  being  proposed. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  that 
this  clause  gave  power  to  the  owners  of 
land  and  rate-payers  in  parishes  and 
unions  to  raise  money  for  the  ))urpo$es  of 
the  emigration  of  their  poor.  The  power 
now  given  them  was  unlimited.  He  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  amount  to  one  half- 
year's  rates,  and  he  thought  that  the 
scheme  of  emigration,  however  beneficial 
it  might  appear,  should  be  conducted  only 
in  such  a  way  as  would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony  and  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  to  the 
word   "unions"   in   the  clause,    by  the 
effect  of  which,  if  several  parishes  were 
united  together,    and    only  one  of  them  \ 
wished  to  send  emigrants  abroad,  all  the  | 
rest  must  join  in  the  expense.  i 

Lord  Kenyon  objected    to  the  clause  , 


altogether,  for  he  did  not  approve  of  this 
forced  system  of  emigration,  by  which  a 
man  might  be  compelled  to  leave  his  native 
land.  Unless  emigration  was  felt  by  the 
proposed  emigrant  to  be  desirable  it  ought 
not  to  take  place. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  decidedly 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  noble  Baron 
behind  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  the 
force  of  this  observation,  and  said,  that 
no  man  would  be  forced  to  go  abroad. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  (The  Earl 
of  Liverpool)  that  all  the  parishes  of  one 
union  ought  not  to  be  saddled  with  the 
expenses  of  emigration,  because  one  of 
them  desired  it.  The  parishes  were  to  be 
separate,  so  far  as  regarded  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  their  own  poor;  so  that,  perhaps, 
the  objection  might  not  arise ;  but,  to 
obviate  all  difficulty,  the  words,  '*  or 
unions,"  might  be  struck  out  of  the  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  the 
object  appeared  to  be,  to  encourage  emi- 
gration. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  when 
the  plan  was  carried  into  full  effect,  it 
would  be  found  calculated  to  render  emi- 
gration unnecessary.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  move  men  to  emigration,  and  he  him- 
self was  aware  of  two  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, where,  though  the  wages  were 
higher  in  one  than  the  other,  no  emigration 
took  place. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  framers  of  the  Bill  intended 
to  force  emigration ;  he  thought  the  clause 
should  be  struck  out. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester  thought,  that 
the  able-bodied  men,  willing  to  work, 
would  by  this  Bill  be  rendered  permanent 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  without  some 
provision  in  the  way  of  emigration ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  empowered  to  raise 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  inclined 
to  concur  with  the  noble  Lord  in  thinking, 
that  when  the  Bill  came  into  full  opera- 
tion, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  emi- 
gration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  denied 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  Bill  calcu- 
lated to  have  the  efiect  of  forcing  emigra- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  did  not  even  go 
the  length  of  encouraging  it.  It  would 
ultimately  do  away  with  emigration.  By 
this  Bill,  the  able-bodied  would  have  the 
option,  either  of,  for  a  period,  enduring 
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great  hardship  at  home,  or  take  the  chance 
of  beneficial  improvement  by  emigration. 

The  clause,  with  verbal  amendments^ 
was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  63  was  also  agreed  to. 

On  the  64th  clause,  repealing  settle- 
ment by  hiring  service  or  apprenticeship, 
being  proposed. 

Lord  TFAar«c//^e  objected  to  this  change 
of  the  law.  If  a  man  gained  a  settlement 
by  hiring,  it  was  a  proof  that  he  had 
resided  in  the  parish,  and  that  lie  had  so 
behaved  himself  as  to  be  considered  en- 
titled to  it.  It  was  extremely  hard  on  a 
man  who  had  resided  and  been  employed 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  had 
married  and  had  children,  to  be  sent  off 
when  past  his  labour  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for 
years,  and  to  which  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  ;  and  this  was  still  more  hard  on 
the  children  of  that  man.  He  contended 
also  that  it  was  a  cruelty  to  deprive  a  man 
of  the  settlement  which  he  had  acquired 
by  apprenticeship.  These  parts  of  the 
3ill  would,  be  thought,  make  it  very  un- 
popular in  the  country,  and  justly  so.  He 
dia  not  deny,  that  thepresent  law  required 
amendment,  but  he  thought  that  it  could 
be  amended  without  such  a  total  change 
as  that  now  proposed.  So  strongly  did 
he  object  to  this  and  the  next  clause, 
that  if  he  found  other  Lords  of  the  same 
opinion,  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  them. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  the 
clause  was  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which 
could  be  conferred  on  the  labouring  classes. 
He  hoped,  that  the  people  would  soon  be 
induced  to  exercise  a  foresight  which 
would  render  relief  unnecessarv  ;  and  that 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be 
thought,  as  once  it  was,  disgraceful  to 
receive  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  and  that  the  relief,  when  ren- 
dered necessary,  should  be  received  as  it 
could  be  granted.  The  present  practice 
opened  the  door  to  extensive  and  demo- 
ralizing litigation ;  as,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  labourers  were  hired  for  fifty- 
one  weeks  to  |)revent  their  claiming  settle- 
ment. The  consequence  was,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  social  union  which  should 
subsist  between  the  labourer  and  the  far- 
mer. The  false  swearing  on  this  head 
was  very  extensive,  and  tended  greatly  to 
demoralize  the  people.  With  regard  to 
apprentices,  it  had  been  found,  that  under 


the  existing  law,  there  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  boys  apprenticed  to  re- 
spectable masters,  on  account  of  a  fear 
entertained  by  the  masters,  that  the  boys 
would,  thereby,  obtain  a  settlement  in  the 
parish.  The  Commissioners  believed,  that, 
in  proposing  the  plan  as  laid  down  in  the 
Bill,  they  were  consulting  the  real  interests 
of  the  poor.  For  the  first  few  years, 
while  they  were  getting  the  principle  into 
operation,  some  injury  might  be  sustained 
in  particular  cases,  but  he  was  convinced, 
that,  ultimately,  very  great  good  would  be 
conferred  by  this  part  of  the  measure  on 
the  country  at  large,  and  on  no  class  more 
than  on  the  agricultural  labouring  class. 

Lord  IT^is/brc/ complained  of  the  hard- 
ship of  obliging  an  individual  who  had 
spent  years  of  hard  labour  and  honest 
industry  in  one  neighbourhood,  to  seek 
relief,  should  misfortune  befal  him,  in  a 
neighbourhood  to  which  he  had  become  a 
perfect  stranger.  The  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  banish  the  poor  from  the 
homes  where,  in  their  distress,  they  might 
receive  assistance  and  solace  from  their 
friends.  He  was  least  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  Report.  He  spoke  not  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  of  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioners, and  he  would  say  that,  what- 
ever evidence  they  might  have  collected, 
they  appeared  to  have  started  with  a  plan 
in  their  heads,  and  to  have  stated  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  most  effectual  for 
the  establishment  of  that  plan.  It  was 
urged  that  the  present  law  was  highly  in- 
jurious, inasmuch  as  its  tendency  was  to 
prevent  agricultural  labourers,  by  the  fear 
of  losing  their  places  of  settlement,  from 
leaving  their  parish  in  search  of  work;  but 
he  considered  the  evidence  on  which  this 
supposition  was  founded,  was  erroneous 
in  its  reasoning.  The  reason  why  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  indisposed  to  leave 
the  country  for  town  was  because  12s.  a- 
week,  with  a  house  and  garden,  in  the 
country,  enabled  them  to  live  better  than 
they  could  live  in  towns  on  20s.  per  week, 
out  of  which  they  must  pay  10/.  a-year 
for  a  miserable  hovel  of  a  dwelling. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  people 
did  not  acquire  a  settlement  by  hiring,  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  person  hiring 
them,  therefore  there  was  *no  great  hard- 
ship by  the  change  of  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect; but  that  was  not  his  objection. 
His  objection  was,  6rst,  that  the  law  was 
inoperative  and  insufficient  for  its  object ; 
and  next,  that  it  begot  a  very  bad  feeling 
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between  the  master  and  his  labourer.  It 
lowered  the  footing  on  which  master  and 
man  stood  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
also  lowered  the  character  of  the  labourer 
himself.  Those  who  were  most  experienced 
in  agricultural  matters,  would  bear  him 
out  in  the  assertion  that,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  southern,  the 
labourers  themselves  were  opposed  to  this 
law,  because  it  was  inoperative,  and  was 
evaded,  and  because  it  operated  injuriously 
to  them,  by  keeping  them  often,  for  a 
time,  out  of  employment.  He  was  not  so 
much  opposed  to  the  settlement  by  ap- 
prenticeship as  to  this  ;  but  if  their  Lord- 
ships kept  the  law  of  settlement  by  ap- 
prenticeship, it  would  be  necessary  to 
alter  many  parts  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 
The  Clause,  amended,  was  ordered  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  65th  Clause  was  agreed  to. 
Lord  Wynford  proposed  to  insert  be- 
tween the  65th  and  66lh  Clauses  a  new 
Clause,  of  which  the  purport  was,  that  the 
place  of  birth  should  in  future  be  the 
place  of  settlement. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  this 
clause  had  been  considered  elsewhere,  and 
had  been  rejected  for  the  present.  There 
were  so  many  difficulties  attendant  upon 
such  a  clause,  that  he  thought  the  other 
House  had  done  well  in  so  deciding. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought,  that 
the  settlement  by  birth  was  belter  than 
that  contained  in  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  it  might  not  give  rise 
to  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  residence, 
with  payment  of  Poor-rates,  as  giving  a 
settlement,  might  be  an  improvement. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  which  would  attend 
making  such  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
Law  of  Settlement,  stated  that  he  still 
held  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  making  this 
alteration  at  an  early  period.  If  he  could 
devise  anything  safe  and  expedient  on  the 
subject,  he  would  propose  it  on  bringing 
up  the  Report;  but  if  he  should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  handy- work,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  considered  any 
departure  from  his  agreement,  if  he  did 
not  mention  the  subject  again. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  as  a  guard 
against  some  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  pointed  out, 
he   would   propose   that  the  place  of  a 


settlement,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
another  condition,  that  he  had  been  three 
years  resident  within  it.  He  would  pro- 
pose a  clause  to  that  effect  on  bringing 
up  the  Report. 
Clause  withdrawn. — Clause  66  agreed  to. 
O n  the  proposal  of  the  67th  clause,  wh ich 
repeals  the  Acts  relating  to  the  liability 
and  punishment  of  the  putative  father, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  mother  of 
illegitimate  children, 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  this  was  the  convenient 
time  for  discussing  this  clause.  It  might 
be  inconvenient  to  discuss  it  before  they 
had  fixed  upon  the  principle  for  deciding 
the  law  of  bastardy.  The  main  point  to 
be  considered  was  this — where  the  burthen 
of  bastardy  was  to  fall? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  this 
was  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  dis- 
cussion. Let  them  have  one  discussion 
of  it  now,  but  do  not  let  them  revive  it 
twenty  times  over,  as  they  had  already 
done  upon  the  other  clauses. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  on  that 
account  address  himself  to  the  clause  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  which  he  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause it  involved  a  principle  more  serious 
and  more  weighty  than  any  of  the  other 
clauses.      Considering  it   of  such   great 
importance,  he  felt  reluctant  to  discuss  ir, 
and  heartily  wished  it  were  in  abler  hands. 
He  was  sure  that  the  excellent  persons 
who  framed  the  Report,  and  who  might 
be   regarded  as  the  framers  of  the  Bill, 
intended  nothing  either  by  their  Report  or 
by  the   provisions*  of  the  Bill,  but  what 
was  merciful  and  kind  to  the  unhappy 
creatures  who  were  now  to  be  the  object 
of  their  legislation.      With  regard  to  the 
poor  women,  on  whom  the  Bill  would  fall 
very  heavily,  he  was  sure  that  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  this  alteration  of  the 
law  out  of  real  kindness  to   them.     He 
hoped  that  he  should  not  be  considered  as 
saying  anything  inconsistent  with  that  ad- 
mission, when  he  went  further  and  snid, 
that  though  such   was  their  kindness  of 
intention,  there  was  a  harshness  of  judg- 
ment applied  to  these   unhappy  women 
for  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to  account, 
and  which  must  give  sorrow  to  every  re- 
flecting mind.     In  the  Report,  the  fathers 
of  bastard  children  were  uniformly  spoken 
of  as   "  unfortunate"  persons.     lie   was 
"  an  unfortunate  young  man  "  who  was 


\ 


man's  birth^  should  not  be  his  place  of   brought  before  the  justices  for  this  offence; 
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but  whenever  the  mother  was  spoken  of, 
aUusion  was  certain  to  be  made  to  her 
*'  vice/'  which  was  the  subject  of  bitter 
complaint.     Their  Lordships  would  not 
meet  with  this  form  of  expression  in  a 
solitary  instance  only ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
pervaded  the  whole    Report.    The  lan- 
guage of  the  Report  was,  *'  The  female  is 
the  most  to  blame" — *'  Continued  illicit 
intercourse  originates  with   the   female." 
F'or  his  own  part,  he  confessed  that  he 
must  require  much   belter  authority  than 
any  which  he  had  seen  in  that  Report  to 
believe  such  an  assertion.     But  the  animus 
of  the  Report  was  still  more  apparent  to 
any  one  who  looked  at  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  Sub-Commissioners,   and 
their  observations.     He  would  read  part 
of  one  Report — he  would  not  state   by 
whom  it  was  drawn  up ;  be  would  merely 
say,  that  a  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
drawn  up  one  of  the  most  considerable 
Reports     had  spoken    thus    of    female 
chastity — '*  It  may  almost  be    affirmed 
that  the  virtue  of  female  chastity  does 
not  e&ist  among  the  lower  orders  of  Eng- 
land, except  to  a  certain  extent  among 
domestic  female  servants,  who  know  that 
they  hold  their  situations  by  that  tenure, 
and  are  more    prudent  in  consequence. 
Among  the  residue  all  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  nonentity.''    This  was  a 
grave  and  serious  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  morals  among  the  females  of  this 
country.     He  should  grieve  exceedingly, 
did  he  think  it  true.     He  hoped  rather 
that  it  was  only  a  calumny.     Their  Lord- 
ships would  all  recollect  that  some  years 
ago  a   French  officer  travelled   through 
England.     He  afterwards    published    an 
account  of  his  travels,  and  put  forth  an 
assertion  to  the  same  effect,  and  almost  in 
the  same  words,  as  that  of  this  learned 
Sub- Commissioner.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  learned  Sub-Commissioner 
had  copied  this  dictum  from  the  French 
general  (General   Fillet),    but   certainly 
his  opinion,  and  almost  his  words,  were 
the    same.       When    that    opinion    was 
first  promulgated,  their  Lordships  would 
recollect    that    every   man    in    England 
felt    it    to    be   an    audacious   calumny, 
and  one  sentiment  of  indignation  against 
the  author  of  it  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.     Such,  indeed,   was  the  indig- 
nation that  he   was  sure  if  that    indi- 
vidual  had   visited    England,    he   would 
have    never    made    another    statement. 
He  mentioned  ihiS|  to  show  that  the  impres« 


sions  which  had,  he  regretted  to  say,  been 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  which  had  led  them  to  lay 
before  their  Loidships  certain  recommend* 
ations  as  the  foundation  of  a  legislative 
enactment,  had  before  been  promulgatedi 
and  universally  condemned.  As  the  Com- 
missioners considered  the  state  of  female 

* 

morals  to  be  thus  depraved,  it  could  not 
surprise  their  Lordships  to  perceive  how 
severely  they  had  pressed  on  that  part  of 
the  population  which  they  regarded  as  so 
depraved.    The  code  of  law  which  tliey 
from  this  view  proposed  for  the  females 
of  England  was  not  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  code  of  any  other  country.      They 
spokeofthe  Bastardy-laws,  very  deservedly, 
he  admitted,  in  terms  of  strong  reproba- 
tion.    No  one  could   think    them    wise 
and    good,     and     therefore    they     pro- 
posed   the  abolition    of   them.     "  What 
we    propose   in    their   room,"    said    the 
Commissioners,  *'  is  intended  to  restore 
thin^^s,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  state 
in  which  they  would  have  been  if  no  such 
laws  had  ever  existed  ;  to  trust  to  those 
checks,  and  to  those  checks  onlvy  which 
Providence  has  imposed  on  licentiousness, 
under  the  conviction  that  all  attempts  of 
the  Legislature  to  increase  their  force,  or 
to  substitute  for  them  artificial  sanctions, 
have  tended  only  to  weaken  or  pervert 
them."     He  was  as  much  inclined  as  the 
Commissioners  to  trust  to  those  "  checks 
which  Providence  has  placed  upon  licen- 
tiousness ; "  but  in  saying  that,  he  must 
add  that  his  notion  of  the  checks  which 
Providence  had  placed  on  licentiousness 
did  not  agree  with   the  notions  of  the 
Commissioners.    Those  checks  appeared 
to  him  to  be  three.     The  first,  and  he 
hoped  the  most  powerful  check,  was,  the 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  act.     The 
second  was  also  very  powerful ;  it  was  the 
apprehension  of  the  responsibility  of  be- 
coming a  parent  in  consequence.     That 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  strong 
preventive  check  even  on  the  male;  some 
persons  regarded  it  as  the  strongest  of 
all  the  checks;   and   it  was  that  check 
on  which  Mr.  Mai  thus  based  the  whole 
of  "  his  moral  restraint  in  the  case  of 
marriages."    if  he  understood  that  phi- 
losopher rightly,  the  great  restraint  was 
conceived  to  lie  in  the  apprehension  of 
having  children  without  having  the  means 
of  maintaining  them.     If  that  was  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  powerful  restraint 
against  improvident  marriages,  be  thought 
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it  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  power- 
ful restraint  upon  incurring  the  re- 
tponsibility  of  being  a  parent  from  an 
illicit  connexion.  The  third  check  was 
the  fear  of  becoming  exposed  to  those  re- 
straints, sanctioned  by  the  law,  which 
were  described,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
sentence  which  he  had  just  read  to  them 
as  neutralizing  or  weakening  the  restraints 
of  Providence.  That  sentence  he  under- 
stood to  mean  this — that  the  Commission- 
ers were  of  opinion  that  any  attempts  of 
the  Legislature  to  check  the  growth  of 
bastardy  interfered  with  the  restraints  of 
Providence.  Contrary  to  the  Commission- 
ers, he  held,  that  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  law,  provided  the  law  itself  were  good, 
were,  in  truth,  among  the  restraints  of  Pro- 
vidence. He  regarded  such  restraints,  as 
he  regarded  the  restraints  imposed  by  other 
laws,  and  should  as  soon  think  of  denying 
that  the  restraints  imposed  bylaws  on  theft 
and  on  murder  were  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
Providence  for  checking  those  crimes,  as 
of  denying  that  the  restraints  imposed  by 
human  laws  on  licentiousness,  particularly 
by  making  the  man  bear  the  burthens  of 
paternity,  were  parts  of  the  restraints  of 
Providence.  He  held,  that  all  human  laws 
ought  to  be  such  as  carried  with  them  the 
sanction  of  Providence,  and  should,  there- 
fore, at  least  in  part,  be  considered  as  the 
Ordinances  of  God.  He  did  not  by  this 
mean  to  say,  that  all  laws  were,  in  fact, 
wise,  he  only  meant  to  assert  that  the  Com- 
missioners in  considering  generally  the 
restraints  of  law  as  opposed  to  the  restraints 
of  Providence  had  proceeded  on  an  errone- 
ous principle.  The  Commissioners  next 
proceeded  to  say  — *'  In  the  natural  state 
of  things  a  child,  until  emancipated,  de- 
pends on  its  parents.*'  Let  the  House  mark 
the  phrase,  *'  on  its  parents;"  not  on  one 
parent,  but  on  both.  Let  their  Lordships 
recollect  then,  that  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  illegitimate  children 
must  be  dealt  with  as  having  two  parents. 

The  Bishop  of  London :  From  wliat  part 
of  the  Report  is  my  reverend  friend  quot- 
ing ?   Where  is  this  language  to  be  found ? 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter:  At  page  195  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  under 
the  remedial  measures.  Here,  then,  he 
had  an  important  admission  from  the 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  natural  state 
of  things  a  child  until  emancipated  de- 
pended on  its  parents.  To  that  sound 
principle  he  had  no  doubt  their  Lordships 
would  assent,    Why,  then,  was  not  that 


rule  to  be  observed  with  illegitimate  as 
well  as  with  legitimate  children  ?  "  Be- 
cause," according  to  the  Commissioners, 
*'  only  one  of  the  parents  of  an  illegitimate 
child  can  be  ascertained."  Indeed  !  then 
this  Bill  performed  an  impossibility ;  for 
it  ascertained  who  were  both  the  parents, 
whenever  the  protection  of  the  parish  was 
the  object  in  view,  though  it  would  do 
nothing  so  long  as  the  unhappy  mother 
only  was  the  party.  He  said,  that  the 
allegation  of  the  Commissioners  was  dis- 
proved by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which 
went  on  the  principle  that  both  the  parents 
could  be  discovered.  He  would  proceed 
to  inquire  what  were  the  just  claims  which 
a  child  possessed  as  soon  as  it  drew 
breath.  The  Commissioners,  as  a  further 
step  towards  the  natural  state  of  things, 
recommended,  that  the  mother  of  an  if- 
legitimate  child  should  be  required  to 
support  it,  and  that  any  relief  occasioned 
by  the  wants  of  the  child  be  considered, 
relief  afforded  to  the  parent.  Now,  he 
would  adopt  the  language  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  would  carry  it  one  step  fur- 
ther. He  would  say,  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  when 
ascertained,  should  both  be  required  to 
support  it,  while  both,  or  either  of  them, 
should  be  able.  Having  thus  established 
that  justice  required  the  parents  to  main- 
tain the  child,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
weaken  his  argument  by  adverting  to  the 
minor  arguments  of  expediency,  on  which 
alone  the  opposite  doctrines  he  was  sure 
would  be  based.  After  what  had  been  so 
well  said  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
Report,  no  one  would  say,  that  in  justice 
all  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  child 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  mother.  If,  then, 
the  principle  of  this  clause  were  to  be 
supported,  it  must  be  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency.  Their  Lordships  might  be 
told  that  it  was  expedient  for  all,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  mother  herself,  that  the 
law  should  press  hard  on  the  woman  who 
became  a  mother  before  she  became  a 
wife.  He  could  not  consent  to  such  an 
argument,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
could  consent  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
follow.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  priu- 
ciple  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 
ought  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  laws  of  God, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  illegitimate 
child  should  belong  wholly  to  the  mother. 
But,  even  in  respect  of  the  good  that  was 
to  be  expected,  were  they  so  sure  that  this 
alteration  would  work  in  the  manner  in 
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which  the  Commissioners  supposed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him,  from 
their  own  admissions — from  the  very  facts 
recited  here — that  the  present  Bastardy- 
laws,  If  wisely  administered,  would,  in 
many  instances,  meet  alt  real  difficulties, 
and  remove  the  evils  so  much  complained 
of.  With  their  Lordships'  permission,  he 
would  quote  one  or  two  cases  which  the 
Commissioners  had  laid  before  the  House. 

*  In  Swallowfield,  Berks,  (reported  one  of 

*  these  gentlemen),  we  adopted  the  prac- 
'  tice,  a  few  years  ago,  of  paying  the 

*  mother  so  much  of  the  allowance  from 
'the  father  as  was  immediately  necessary 
'  for  the  support  of  the  child.    The  effect 

*  was  precisely  what  we  expected   and 

*  desired  it  should  be.*  This  was  only  say- 
ing that,  in  Swallowtield,  there  was  a  wise 
and  prudent  administration  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  Then,  why  was  it  not  made 
compulsory  on  all  parishes  to  administer 
the  existing  law  in  this  manner?  Why 
was  not  that  made  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners? But  there  was  also  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, that  all  would  be  done  that  need 
be  done,  or  nearly  so.  The  Report  went 
on  : — *  If  we  had  persevered  in  the  prac- 
'  tice,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 

*  productive  of  salutary  consequences  ; 
'  but  a  question  having  arisen  as  to  its 
'  legality,  we  were  compelled,  reluctantly, 

*  to  abandon  it.*  But  why  was  it  not 
legal?  Because  those  parishes  thought 
fit  to  take  from  the  father  a  larger  sum 
than  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child,  and  to  give  the  mother  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary.  To  be  sure 
this  was  grossly  illegal ;  but  if  the  parishes 
had  been  content  to  make  an  order,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Magistrates,  for 
only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  child,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  different.  In  the  parish  of 
Cookham  a  similar  plan  was  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Whatcley  said,  that  with  a  po- 
pulation of  3,337  persons,  but  one  bastard 
had  been  affiliated  within  the  last  five 
years.  When  Mr.  Whateley  began  his 
administration,  Bfteen  bastards  annually 
were  born  in  that  parish.  This  was  the 
parish  of  which  the  sub-Commissioner  was 
pleased  to  use  such  strong  language,  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  female  chastity  in 
England.  By  way  of  illustration,  and  to 
prove  that  female  chastity  in  England  is  a 
nonentity,  he  refers  to  the  parish  of  Cook- 
ham,  in  which,  with  a  population  of  3yd37 


persons,  fifteen  bastards  were  bom  in  a 
year.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  such  a  popola* 
tion  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  1,700 
females.  Thus  the  number  of  bastard 
children  was  not  quite  one  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  females,  and  yett  upon  this 
instance,  specially,  being  the  strongest 
tliat  could  be  named,  did  this  sub-Corn* 
missioner  found  the  monstrous  statement 
contained  in  hts  Report.  In  another 
parish  (Bingham)  in  Nottinghamshire, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  1,700, 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  birth  of  any  bas- 
tard child.  Mr.  Dean  the  overseer's  ac- 
count was  this  : — '  Twelve  years  ago  wa 

*  introduced  this  caution :  when  a  woman 

*  came,  saying  she  was  with  child,  she  was 

*  taken  before  the  Magistrate  in  the  usaat 

*  way ;  the  sessions  made  the  order  on  the 
'  father  in  the  usual  way.  Then  we  told 
'  her  she  must  get  the  money  from  the 

*  father  herself,  as  we  should  never  trouble 

*  him  ;  and  that  if  she  became  chargeable 

*  to  us,  we  should  send  her  to  the  house 
'  of  correction,  and  all  women  are  invari- 

*  ably  so  sent.  Before  this  we  used  to 
'  have  five  or  six  bastards  born  eveiy 
'  year ;  now  we  have  under  two.  These 
'  are  still  sworn  and  affiliated  in  the  usual 
'  way ;  there  is  no  change  in  that  respect ; 

*  but  if  the  mother  applies  for  relief,  we 
'  enforce  the  law,  and  send  her  to  prison. 
'  So  the  mothers  now  never  think  of  ap- 
'  plying  to  the  parish,  but  arrange  with 

*  the   fathers  as  well  as  they  can,   and 

*  maintain  the  children  as  well  as  ihey 
'  can.  There  are  no  bastards  on  the 
'  parish  books  now  but  one  ;  and  this  is  a 
'  particular  case,  where  the  mother  was 
'  ill-treated  by  the  father.'  This  was  the 
effect  of  an  improved  administration  of 
the  existing  laws  in  a  parish  where,  for- 
merly, the  number  of  bastards  born  was 
five  or  six  every  year.  Their  Lordships 
would,  therefore,  at  once  perceive,  from 
the  statement  he  had  quoted,  that  by 
wholesomely  administering  the  existing 
Bastardy- laws,  the  number  of  bastards 
born  every  year  might  be  so  reduced  as  to 
render  fresh  legislation  unnecessary.  In 
arguing  this  case,  he  begged  it  might  not 
be  imagined  that  he  regarded  lightly  the 
offence  of  a  woman  having  a  child  before 
she  was  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church ;  she  was  bound  most  cer- 
tainly, by  all  laws  divine  and  human,  not 
to  bear  a  child  until  after  marriage ;  still 
he  must  contendy'that  there  was  no  slight 
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exteouaUon  of  the  woman's  faults  in  many 
instances  in  the  very  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Marriage*]aw  in  England.     An  Act 
was  passed — commonly  called  the  Mar- 
riage Act — in  the  time  of  George  2ndy 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  character, 
was  mainly  intended  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  young 
persons  in  the  more  opulent  classes  from 
contracting  improvident  marriages,  and 
sacrificing  their  future  prospects  in  life. 
That  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Mar- 
riage-law which    now  subsists  in    Eng- 
land.  Before  the  time  when  it  was  passed, 
marriage  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  accom- 
plish ;  a  marriage  solemnized  by  a  priest 
either  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  a  valid  marriage 
to  all    intents  and  purposes;    however 
quietly,  however  secretly,  that  marriage 
was  solemnized,  it  was  a  complete  and 
legal  marriage  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.     Not  only  did  there 
exist  a  facility  of   obtaining   marriage, 
which  was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  Legislature,  with  par- 
ticular and  just  regard   to  promises  of 
marriage  given  before  the  solemnization 
of  the  ceremony,  declared  that  there  was 
one   species  of   contract,  called  by   the 
lawyers  verba  in  preseniiy  and  another 
species  of  promise  called  verba  defuluro, 
which,  if  followed  by  a  bodily  connexion, 
was  deemed  a  contract  of  so  stringent 
and  binding  a  nature,   that  the   parties 
were    bound    to    complete    it    in  facie 
ecclesuB,    That  old  law  went  very  far,  in- 
deed, to  recognise  what  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  natural  state  of  things. 
The  highly  artificial  state  of  this  country 
had  rendered  a  much  more  artificial  and 
complicated  law  necessary  for  the  regula- 
tion of  marriages;   but  in  all  countries 
where  a  natural  state  of  things  prevailed, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  a  more  rigid 
role  of  marriage  than  the  slight  one  he  had 
mentioned.     He  said  that,  to  show  that, 
naturally — and  he  said  it  most  sincerely, 
for  it  was  his  sincere  belief — if  a  man  had 
promised  a  woman   marriage,  and  that 
woman  had  yielded  to  him  in  consequence 
of  that  promise,   he  was  conscientiously 
bound  to  consider  himself  her  husband, 
and  to  complete  the  contract   between 
them  by  going  with  her  to  church,  and 
doing  all  that  the  law  of  the  land  required 
him   to  do.     That  being  the  case,   he 
begged  their  Lordships  to  consider  the 
probability  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 


cases  of  bastardy,  which  were  made  so 
much  of  in  these  Reports,  originating  in 
promises  of  this  kind.     He  should  say  a 
great  many  ;  for  in  a  population  of  3,000 
or  4,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed,  if  female  chastity 
were  a  nonentity,  that  so  many  unions 
between  the  sexes  would  produce  only  so 
small  a  proportion  of  bastard  children  as 
that  which  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
duced even  in  the  parish  of  Cookham. 
He  was  afraid  that,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, connexion  took  place  before  mar- 
riage; he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  in  many 
instances  the  marriage  was  caused  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  Magistrates  and  the 
House  of  Correction ;  but  he  hoped,  that 
in  many  more  this  apprehension  was  mixed 
with    another  motive,    that  the   woman 
was  enabled  to  say,  **  You  promised  me 
marriage,  and  I  yielded  because  I  trusted 
to  you,"  and  that  the  man's  good  feel- 
( ings  being  awakened,  he  made  the  only 
!  reparation  in  his  power  before  the  injury 
I  was  discovered.     He  would  not  trespass 
;  longer  on  their  attention.  He  had  already 
gone  into  the  details  of  the  case  at  mucn 
greater  length  than  he  could  have  wished. 
A  great  deal  more  occurred  to  his  mind 
on  the  subject;  but  having  rested  his  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  justice,  he  would 
not  weaken  its  effect  by  taking  the  other 
ground  of  expediency ;  although,  even  on 
that  ground  he  might  be  enabled,  he 
thought,  to  answer  any  arguments  that 
might  be  urged  against  him.     He  would 
conclude  by  moving — as  they  had  arrived 
at  the  consideration  of  the  point  on  whom 
the  maintenance  of  the  child  should  rest — 
that  this  clause  be  omitted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  the  following: — "That 
the  father  and  mother  of  such  child,  or 
the  survivor  of  them,  shall  be  bound  to 
maintain  such  child  ;  and  that  no  parish 
or  union  shall  be  bound  to  maintain,  or 
assist  in  maintaining,  such  child,  so  long 
as  the  father  and  mother  of  such  child,  or 
either  of  them,  is  able  to  maintain  the 
same ;  and  that  all  relief  granted  on  ac- 
count of  such  child  shall  be  considered 
as  granted  to  such  father  and  such  mother, 
or  of  the  survivor  of  them." 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  quite  aware, 
that  his  right  reverend  friend,  in  taking 
the  course  which  he  had  thought  proper 
to  adopt  on  this  occasion,  had  chosen  the 
popular  side  of  the  question.  He  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  he  was  by  no 
means  unaware  of  the  obloquy  which  any 
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person  incurred  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion.  He  could  most  sincerely 
say»  having  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
had  been  intrusted,  that  if  their  object 
had  not  really  been  to  promote  the  in« 
terests  of  those  unhappy  females  whom 
his  right  reverend  friend  had  described 
as  the  objects  of  their  systematic  outrage, 
be  would  not  venture  to  stand  forward 
in  this  House  to  defend  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners.  He 
was  not  in  the  House  when  his  right 
reverend  friend  commenced  his  address. 
He  understood,  however,  that  his  right 
reverend  friend  censured  the  Commis- 
sioners for  having  throughout  the  Report, 
spoken  of  the  seducer  as  the  unfortunate 
person,  and  of  the  woman  as  the  vicious 
party  and  the  real  oflfender.  He  had 
looked  through  the  Report,  and  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  him,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  spoken  of  either  in  the 
terms  his  right  reverend  friend  had  used, 
or  perhaps  in  terms  of  as  great  severity  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  might  appear  to 
deserve.  The  Commissioners  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  called  upon,  in  assisting 
Parliament  on  this  question,  to  enter  into 
all  the  moral,  and  much  less  into  all  the  re- 
ligious considerations  which  were  indirectly 
mixed  up  with  it.  He  could  not  find  the 
word  "  unfortunate*'  applied,  as  his  right 
reverend  friend  stated  it  to  be,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  epithet  *'  unfortunate" 
was  applied  to  the  man  in  the  Report  of 
one  of  the  Asitistant  Commissioners.  He 
must  beg,  however,  to  protest  against 
their  Lordships'  imputing  to  the  Confmis- 
stoners  every  sentiment,  much  less  every 
expression,  used  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, of  whose  aid  they  had  availed 
themselves,  in  obtaining  the  materials 
on  which  to  found  their  Report.  A 
number  of  expressions  were  used  by  more 
than  one  Assistant  Commissioner,  to 
which  he,  as  a  Chief  Commissioner,  did 
not  assent,  but  the  Commissioners  felt 
that  it  was  right  and  fitting  to  lay  before 
tlie  Legislature,  and  the  public,  the  con- 
clusions at  which  those  intelligent  persons 
had  arrived ;  the  Commissioners  drawing 
their  own  conclusions  from,  and  founding 
their  recommendations  upon  them.  There 
was  one  censure  passed  by  a  very  able 
and  intelligent  Assistant  Commissioner  on 
female  virtue  in  this  country,  which  cer- 
tainly was   strongly  worded*     He  was 


perhaps,  disposed  to  admit,  that  that 
Commissioner,  though  able  and  intelli- 
gent, had  a  style  of  writing  which, 
perhaps,  indicated  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth — not  to  say  precipitancy-  which 
now  and  then  led  nim  to  conclusions 
somewhat  beyond  what  the  premises  would 
warrant.  After  all,  however,  he  was  not 
aware  that  his  right  reverend  friend  had  ad- 
duced anything  in  opposition  to  that  state- 
ment, beyond  his  own  assertion;  and  he 
feared  if  they  looked  to  the  evidencelaid  be- 
fore the  chief  Commissioners,  they  should 
find  statements  very  nearly  corroborating 
that  of  the  Assistant  Commissbner,  who 
had  been  referred  to.  The  only  fact 
which  his  right  reverend  friend  had  ad- 
duced, in  contradiction  of  the  assertions 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which,  for  ob- 
vious motives,  he  forbore  stating  in  so 
many  words,  was,  that  in  a  remarkably 
well-managed  parish — the  parish  of  Cook- 
ham — which  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  one  of  the  most  able  and  intelli- 
gent magistrates  in  this  country,  the  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  children  had  been  only 
five  in  the  last  ^ve  years.  He  was  afraid, 
that  they  must  not  estimate  the  chastity 
of  the  lower  orders  by  the  number  of  child- 
ren born  illegitimate.  If  they  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  number  of 
children  were  bom  within  that  period  after 
marriaee,  which  would  morally  constitute 
them  illegitimate,  he  was  afraid  that,  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  they  would  amount  to 
150.  That  was  not  mere  conjecture, 
as  he  trusted  he  could  convince  their  Lord- 
ships by  referring  to  a  very  short  passage 
iu  the  evidence  relative  to  the  parish  of 
Crawley.  Its  population  was  about  1350, 
but  the  average  number  of  bastards  did 
not  exceed  one  in  each  year — ''  for  the 
man  marries  the  woman  as  soon  as  she  is 
with  child,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
better  off.  The  order  is  generally  2s.  on 
the  father,  and  nothing  on  the  mother.*' 
My  Lords,  another  gentleman  stated  to 
Mr.  Walcot,  that,  "  in  forty-nine  out  of 
every  fifty  marriages  that  he  had  been 
called  on  to  perform  in  his  parish,  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  the  female  was  either 
with  child,  or  had  had  one,  and  many 
affirmed  this  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
cases."  It  was  with  great  pain  that  he 
entered  into  those  disgusting  details;  but 
he  felt  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  brother  Commissioners,  to  show 
their  Lordships,  that  it  had  been  proved, 
that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
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this  country,  in  respect  to  their  sense  of 
their  moral  obligations,  had  sadly  de- 
teriorated. In  this  opinion  he  was  fully 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Villiers,  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  Assistant  Commissioner. 
**  Bastardy/'  he  said/'  leads  to  marriage." 
At  Bulkington  in  Warwickshire,  Mr. 
Warner  stated,  that  he  had  lately  ques- 
tioned the  clergyman  of  the  parish  as  to 
the  proportion  of  pregnant  women  among 
the  poor  whom  he  married,  and  his  reply 
was,  '*  not  less  than  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty."  At  Nuneaton  the  solicitor  to 
the  parish,  Mr.  Greenaway,  stated,  *  That 
'  his  house  looked  into  the  church-yard  : 
'  that  he  was  in  the  habit  purposely  of 
*  watching  the  persons  going  to  be  mar* 
'  ried,  and  that  he  could  confidently  say, 
'  that  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty  of 
'  the  female  poor  who  went  there  for  that 
'  purpose,  were  far  advanced  in  preg- 
'  nancy.'  He  was  willing  to  admit,  that 
these  might  be  selected  cases,  and  most 
happy  should  he  be  not  to  find  himself 
compelled  to  take  them  as  a  specimen  of 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  in  this  country;  at  all  events 
they  were  sufficient  to  prove  what  he 
wished  to  demonstrate — namely,  that 
the  instance  adduced  by  his  right  re- 
verend friend  of  the  parish  of  Cookham 
did  not  prove  the  negative  of  what  Mr. 
Tyrell  had  advanced.  He  must  confess, 
that  he  was  greatly  astonished  by  one 
proposition  of  his  right  reverend  friend — 
at  least,  if  he  had  comprehended  the 
latter  part  of  his  right  reverend  friend's 
argument.  His  right  reverend  friend 
seemed  to  argue,  that  if  the  man  who 
seduced  an  unhappy  female,  and  induced 
her  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  was  afterwards, 
for  fear  of  a  prison,  or  other  consequences, 
resulting  from  the  birth  of  a  child,  in- 
duced to  marry  her,  that  at  once  did  away 
with  the  evil  of  the  action  ;  that  in  point 
of  fact,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
regular  marriage,  and  that  there  was  no 
serious  inconvenience  requiring  legislative 
interference.  He  could  not  imagine  any 
doctrine  more  calculated  to  desecrate  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony,  and  the  ines- 
timable benefits  which  God  in  his  good- 
ness, when  he  sanctioned  that  holy  estate, 
intended  to  flow  from  it,  than  that  an  en- 
couragement should  be  actually  afforded 
by  the  existing  laws  to  such  a  course  of 
proceeding.  It  was  not  enough  to  say, 
that  if  such  a  doctrine  were  allowed,  no 
check  was  imposed  upon  the  commission 


of  crime,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  strongest 
imaginable  encouragement  was  given  to 
it.  It  was  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
unholy  mischiefs  to  which  such  a  sys- 
tem must  inevitably  give  rise,  that  the 
Commissioners  had  been  induced  to  re- 
commend to  their  Lordships  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  preventive  check  on  inconti- 
nency.  His  right  reverend  friend  had 
said,  with  his  usual  power  of  language, 
and  in  that  forcible  manner  which  always 
distinguished  his  speeches,  that  the  law 
of  a  Christian  country  ought  to  be  a  trans- 
script  of  the  law  of  God.  He  wished  it 
were  so,  as  far  as  possible;  the  former 
ought  never  to  be  contrary  to  the  latter; 
but  it  was  quite  clear,  so  long  as  human 
nature  remained  as  it  did,  and  considering 
the  different  objects  with  which  divine  and 
human  laws  were  founded,  that, in  all  cases, 
they  could  not  be  the  same.  With  regard 
to  compelling  the  father  to  maintain  a  child 
not  born  in  wedlock,  he  called  upon  his 
right  reverend  friend  to  point  out  any  law 
of  God  of  which  the  law  of  this  country, 
proceeding  on  such  a  principle,  could  be  a 
transcript.  His  right  reverend  friend  had 
urged  as  an  argument  against  meddling 
with  the  law,  that  the  existing  law,  when 
properly  and  judiciously  administered,  had 
produced  the  good  effects  which  the  Com- 
missioners anticipated  from  the  recom- 
mendations they  had  submitted  to  their 
Lordships.  To  a  certain  extent  that  was 
true ;  but  the  very  extract  his  right  re- 
verend friend  had  read,  proved  that,  to  a 
certain  extent  also,  it  was  not.  For  what- 
soever be  the  source  of  the  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  the 
improvement  had  been  effected  only  by 
the  zeal,  the  energv,  and  the  persevering 
determination  of  individuals,  the  cessation 
of  whose  exertions,  arising  from  sickness 
or  other  causes,  would  at  once  derange 
the  whole  machinery,  and  undo  the 
improvement.  This,  indeed,  had  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  Cookham,  on  which 
his  right  reverend  friend  had  laid  so  much 
stress.  Mr.  Whateley  fell  sick;  he  was  con- 
fined for  a  few  weeks;  and  the  immediate 
consequence  was,  that  during  even  his 
short  absence  from  his  arduous  duties,  the 
whole  system  he  had  brought  into  operation 
fell  into  disorder.  It  was  perfectly  clear, 
then,  that  any  improved  system  must  not 
only  be  wisely  devised,  but  wisely  and 
regularly  administered,  since,  under  the 
present  laws,  if  the  system  were  left  to  itself 
even  for  a  month,  it  took  a  wrong  direc- 
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tion;  and  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
making  a  radical  alteration  in  the  laws, 
that  the  roost  trifling  improvement  could 
be  produced  only  by  a  concentration  of 
talent,  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  such 
as  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  in- 
dividual.    His  right  reverend  friend  asked 
on  what  principle  of  equity  or  iustice  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  could  be 
punished,  while  the  father  was  suffered  to 
escape  ?    That  was  a  question  upon  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  enter,   because  to 
solve  it  would   involve  an   abstract  dis- 
cussion on  speculative  points.      It  was 
perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that, 
under  the  ordinances  of  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  quite  clear  that  the  mother, 
where  human  laws  could  not  interfere, 
must  suffer  more  than  the  father.     He 
begged  further  to  say,  that  the  principle 
his  rieht  reverend  friend  advocated  was 
not  that  upon  which  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try had  always  proceeded,  the  principle  of 
the  Bastardy-laws  having  always  been,  to 
punish — not  the  father,  but  the  mother. 
That  was  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  the 
18ih  of  James  1st.     The  practice  of  our 
law  since  the  reign  of  James  1st  had  been 
to  punish  the  woman — not  the  seducer — 
as  a  lewd  woman,  by  imprisonment.     The 
man  had  been  only  punished  by  compel- 
ling him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  his  child, 
and  that,  not  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offence  he  had  committed,  but  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  parish.     But  he  must  take 
upon  himself  to  deny,  that  the  question  of 
punishment  formed  any  element   in  the 
consideration  of  the  present  subject.     His 
right  reverend  friend's  argument  was,  that 
when  two  parties  were  equally  guilty,  the 
punishment,  if  inflicted   upon   one  only, 
became  an  unjust  and  rigorous  penalty. 
Prevention,  and  not  punishment,  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  legislation.     In  this  case 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  alterations  proposed  by 
the  Commissioners  was,  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  effectual,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  preventing  the  offence  alluded  to.     He 
knew  no  better  way  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment with  any  prospect  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  than 
by  resorting  to  experience ;  and  he  put  it 
to  his  right  reverend  friend,  whether  they 
had  not  abundant  testimony  to  show,  that 
wherever  something  like  this  system  had 
been  acted  upon  with  perseverance  and 
determination,  the  sin  of  incontinency  had 


been  very  much  prevented,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bastard  children  greatly  diminished. 
On  looking  to  the  report,  he  found,  that 
the  same  principle  had  been  acted  upon 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  with  suc- 
cess, in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Commissioners  said,  *  In  Boston, 
'  Baltimore,  and  Salem,  the  principle  has 

*  long  been  acted  upon — namely,  that  the 
'  public  will  not  undertake  to  bring  up 

*  illegitimate  children  without  expense  to 

*  the  mother.  The  consequence  is,  that 
'in  1826  but  ten  cases  came  under  the 
'  notice  of  the  public  officers  at  Boston, 
'  and  but  two  at  Salem  ;  while  in  Balti- 
'  more  the  public  was  put  to  no  expense 
'  whatever  in  respect  to  them?  In  the 
'  same    year,     in     Philadelphia,     where 

*  no  such  system  prevails,  the  number 
'  of  bastards  under  the  care  of  the 
'  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  272.'  He 
could  not  help  troubling  their  Lord- 
ships by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  one 
witness  which  he  considered  extremely 
important,  as  showing  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  that  class  of  persons  for  whom 
they  were  now  especially  legislating,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  such  sug- 
gestions as  those  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners would  probably  affect  their 
interests.  The  testimony  which  had 
been  given  by  the  labouring  poor  in 
more  than  one  parish,  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
that  had  been  collected.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
a  gentleman  whose  evidence  had  been 
frequently  and  deservedly  quoted  in  re- 
ference to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  asked — "  What  is  the  course 
adopted  by  the  labouring  classes,  in  their 
friendly  societies,  with  regard  to  illegi- 
timate children?"  It  was  quite  obvious, 
that  taking  a  philosophical  view  of  this 
subject,  they  must  consider  every  parish 
as  one  great  friendly  society ;  in  pro- 
portion as  they  did  that,  they  would 
bring  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  to  something  like  perfection.  The 
answer  was:  —  "In  female  societies, 
which  arc  numerous  and  increasing,  they 
utterly  deprive  the  parties  of  all  relief, 
and  they  expel  them.  In  male  socie- 
ties, they  allow  no  benefit  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  unless  such  child  is  born  in 
wedlock.  In  those  societies  which  al- 
low an  annuity  or  other  payment  to  a 
widow  on  the  death  of  a  member,  the 
benefit  is  forfeited  by  her  having  lived 
apart  from  her  husband  during  his  life* 
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time,  or  having  an  illegitimate  child 
after  his  death."  Mr.  Pratt  was  also 
asked : — "  Then  in  all  cases  they  utterly 
disallow  relief  to  a  woman  who  has  a 
bastard  child  ?"  He  replied : — "  Yes ; 
both  in  male  and  female  societies."  That 
was  the  principle  which  the  Commissioners 
recommended — that  was  the  principle,  the 
adoption  of  which  he  hoped  would  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  on  the  community.  When 
he  rose  to  address  their  Lordships,  he  did 
not  think  of  trespassing  on  their  attention 
so  long.  He  could  assure  them,  that 
he  should  not  have  troubled  them  at 
such  a  length,  if  he  had  not  felt  him- 
self called  upon  by  the  comments  of 
his  right  reverend  friend,  to  do  that 
which  he  should  not  otherwise  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  do — he  meant  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  his  brother  Commis- 
sioners and  himself.  This  was  a  subject  in 
which  they  were  all  interested  to  a  certain 
extent,  not  merely  as  legislators,  or  as 
persons  intrusted  by  the  Legislature  with 
the  inquiries  into  the  subject,  but  as  men 
— as  gentlemen — as  Christians.  He  was 
quite  sure,  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
his  brother  Commissioners,  as  well  as  his 
own,  when  he  said,  that  if  they  were  not 
well  convinced,  that  they  were  consulting 
the  real  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
most  interesting  and  defenceless  portion 
of  the  human  race,  by  making  the  sugges- 
tions they  urged  their  Lordships  to  adopt, 
they  would  be  the  last  to  propose  them. 
There  was  one  argument  of  some  import- 
ance which  he  had  not  yet  touched  upon. 
Notwithstanding  the  tone  adopted  by  his 
right  reverend  friend,  and  that  which  he 
had  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  adopt  in  re- 
ply, the  whole  discussion  was  almost  upon 
a  mere  grammatical  question,  <*  whether  it 
were  just  to  fix  a  penalty  not  upon  the 
man,  but  upon  a  man."  It  was  very  true, 
that  if  it  were  possible  in  all  cases  to  dx 
upon  the  actual  father,  it  would  be  proper 
to  legislate  with  a  view  to  impose  upon 
him  a  certain  pecuniary  penalty;  but  there 
was  no  secuiity  for  fixing  the  offence  upon 
the  real  offender.  He  would  not  dis- 
gust their  Lordships  by  entering  into  any 
detailed  argument ;  but  he  apprehended  it 
was  quite  clear,  that  when  an  unfortunate 
woman  ceased  to  blush^  she  had  no  scruple 
in  making  her  shame  her  trade,  and  fixing 
without  remorse  upon  a  man  who  might 
be,  perhaps,  perfectly  innocent,  with  re* 
spect  either  to  herself  or  to  others ;  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  fix  upon  him  the  brand 


of  ignominy,  when  she  expected  to  reap 
from  it  a  rich  harvest  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  her  child.  The  present 
laws,  in  this  respect,  were  calculated  to 
deteriorate  the  morality,  and  to  blunt  the 
feelings  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  country 
— the  most  numerous  part  of  our  popula- 
tion— the  foundation  of  our  prosperity — 
the  sinews  of  our  strength.  It  was  on  this 
ground — admitting  that  individual  cases 
of  hardship  might  occur — as  they  would 
under  all  great  measures — yet,  being  con- 
vinced, upon  the  whole,  that  the  commu- 
nity at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited, 
if  their  Lordships  thought  fit  to  adopt 
the  rules  which  the  Commissioners  pro- 
posed for  their  acceptance,  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  defending 
those  recommendations. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  his 
feelings  most  entirely  rebelled  against 
acquiescing  in  such  a  proposition  as  was 
contained  in  the  clause  now  under  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships.  He  de- 
precated the  charge  being  cast  wholly 
upon  the  female,  for  he  was  satisfied  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  seducer  was 
the  real  offender,  and  not  the  woman,  for 
she  generally,  by  his  arts,  became  his 
victim.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass 
of  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  to 
show  that  the  women  were  really  the 
parties  to  be  blamed  for  the  errors  into 
which  both  sexes,  and  every  class  of  the 
community  had  so  frequently  fallen,  his 
own  experience,  coupled  with  that  of  his 
neighbours,  who  were  well  versed  and  ex- 
perienced in  parish  affairs,  taught  him, 
that  these  clauses  would  be  wholly  in- 
operative. The  Bill,  it  was  true,  provided, 
that  where  the  mother  could  not  support 
the  child,  that  then  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  putative  father ;  but,  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
defeat  its  own  object;  for  the  father  being 
an  agricultural  labourer,  long  before  the 
birth  would  contrive  to  reach  another  dis- 
trict, far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  parish 
authorities.  The  security  of  the  parish 
was  entirely  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the 
powers  of  summoning  the  putative  father 
during  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman.  On 
the  whole,  he  never  had  supported  more 
cordially  any  proposition  than  he  should 
that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  opposite  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  was  surprised  at 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed 
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by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  last  addressed 
their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  had  de- 
precated the  abolition  of  the  power  iu  the 
parish  authorities  to  summon  the  putative 
father  before  the  Magistrates,  with  a  view 
to  fix  upon  him  the  maintenance  of  his 
child ;  but  the  noble  Earl  had  forgotten 
the  evil  consequences  which  arose  from 
obliging  an  unhappy  female  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  the  victim  of  se- 
duction, to  come  before  a  bench  of  Ma- 
gistrates to  swear  to  the  father  of  her 
child.  It  had  been  forgotten  by  the  noble 
Earl,  that  this  practice  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  loss  of  that  sense  of  shame 
which  ought  to  be  inherent  in  the  female, 
while  the  exposure  precluded  the  chance 
of  her  ever  retrieving  her  character  and 
self-esteem,  which  would  be  afforded  to  her 
if  she  could,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  her  friends,  hide  her  shame,  and  give 
birth  to  her  child  without  being  summoned 
before  the  Magistrates.  From  his  experi- 
ence as  a  Magistrate  sitting  at  Petty  Ses- 
sion, he  was  induced  to  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  from  that  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  arrived*  Experience 
had  taught  him  that  the  laws  of  bastardy, 
as  now  administered,  produced  a  mass  of 
perjury  which  it  was  truly  frightful  to  con- 
template. In  support  of  the  proposed 
plan,  he  would  mention  that,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  there  were, 
about  two  months  ago,  126  or  127  bastard 
children  provided  for  by  the  parish.  The 
parochial  officers  determined  to  prepare  a 
nouse  for  the  reception  of  these  children, 
and  take  them  under  their  own  care  and 
control,  and  to  refuse  relief  to  the  mothers. 
After  this  determination  was  promulgated, 
out  of  127  cases,  only  eight  applied  for 
relief.  This  showed  most  clearly  that,  if 
it  were  compulsory  upon  them,  the  mothers 
would  contrive  to  provide  for  their  illegiti- 
mate children.  He  repeated,  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme,  by 
saving  unfortunate  females  from  the  ex- 
posure which  was  attendant  upon  the  pre- 
sent laws,  an  opportunity  would  be  afford- 
ed to  them  of  retrieving  their  injured  fame, 
and  of  returning  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  should  sup- 
port the  clause. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  though  he 
entertained  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
for  many  of  the  commissioners  from  whom 
the  present  Bill  had  emanated,  and  with 
whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
acquainted,  yet  he  must  differ  from  them 


upon  the  point  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  their  Lordships.  The  law  and 
even  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
misrepresented,  because  it  had  been  mis- 
understood. It  had  been  presumed  that 
the  law  provided  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  mother  of  the  bastard  child,  and 
that  her  profligacy  was  only  increased  by 
such  payments  made  to  her  use.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  law,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  Magistrates  who  had  the 
laws  to  administer  should  be  informed  of 
the  fact  that  these  payments  to  the  mother 
herself  were  contrary  and  not  according 
to  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood.  The 
payments  were  solely  designed  by  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  to  go  to  the  indemni- 
fication of  the  parish  from  the  charge  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  child.  By  the 
alteration  which  was  now  contemplated, 
80  far  from  decreasing  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children,  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  father,  knowing  that  he  was  free  from' 
responsibility  or  punishment,  would  re- 
double his  exertions  in  effecting  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  object  of  his  arts,  and  hence 
an  increase  in  the  list  of  illegitimates  would 
ensue.  He  would  remind  their  Lordships 
that  great  as  was  the  crime  of  inconti- 
nency,  still  that  of  infanticide  was  a  much 
more  serious  offence,  and  he  would  ask  if 
any  noble  Lord  was  not  satisfied  on  con- 
sideration that  the  enactments  of  such  a 
clause  as  that  now  under  discussion  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of  that  worst 
offence  of  the  two  ?  He  condemned  the 
proposition  as  most  inefficient  for  the  ob- 
ject it  contemplated — namely,  the  security 
of  the  parishes,  and  was  most  cruel  upon 
the  female  portion  of  the  community.  He 
deprecated,  as  much  as  the  noble  Earl, 
the  abominable  practice  of  bringing  up  a 
pregnant  female  before  a  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates to  swear  to  the  author  of  her  shame, 
and  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  noble  Earl 
could  be  to  see  that  practice  abolished. 
It  was  not  required  by  law  that  any  such 
indecent  exhibition  should  be  made.  He 
felt  convinced,  that  these  clauses  would 
wholly  fail  in  the  objects  they  were  de- 
signed to  achieve,  and  he  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  give  them  opposition. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  S2\dy  that  after  the 
observations  which  he  had  addressed  to 
their  Lordships  on  this  day  week,  when 
he  had  opened  the  measure,  he  had  thought 
he  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
being  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  any 
discussion  which  might   arise  upon  this 
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portion  of  the  Bill,  to  which  he  had  to 
specially  and  at  some  length  called  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships.  He,  how- 
ever,  felt  it  due  to  the  able  and  learned 
Commissioners  whose  labours  had  led  to 
the  measure  now  under  discussion,  to  offer 
a  very  few  observations  in  reference  to 
what  had  been  urged  by  noble  Lords 
opposite,  and  by  the  right  reverend  Pre* 
Jate  near  him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter.)  In 
the  first  place,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  idea  of  imputing  harshness  or 
cruelty,  or  want  of  kindly  feeling  to  the 
Commissioners  towards  the  female  portion 
of  the  community  for  the  recommendation 
which  they  had  submitted  to  the  Legisla* 
ture  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  not  un- 
charitable, because  he  could  not  conceive 
it  to  be  uncharitably  meant,  supporting 
one  of  the  grossest  delusions  that  ever  was 
attempted  to  be  practised  by  men  upon 
themselves.  The  question  for  their  Lord* 
ships  was  one  of  expediency, — namely,  in 
what  manner  it  was  possible  to  legislate 
to  prevent  bastardy,  and  to  prevent  bastard 
children  from  becoming  burthensome  to 
the  parish  in  which  they  might  be  born. 
It  was  not  the  object  of  this  measure  to 
do  honour  to  female  virtue  and  chastity, 
though  God  forbid  that  in  any  alteration 
of  the  Poor-laws  of  this  country  anything 
should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
female  character  of  the  natives  of  this 
country*  It  was  not  the  object,  as  had 
been  assumed,  of  this  Bill  to  make  women 
chaste  and  men  continent,  for  if  that  were 
the  object,  he  doubted  if  their  Lordships 
could  be  asked  to  agree  to  it.  He  was 
prepared,  however,  to  demonstrate,  that 
if  the  Bill  had  been  constructed  with  a 
view  to  protect  female  virtue,  and  not  to 
amend  the  Poor-laws,  to  make  man  more 
continent,  and  not  to  diminish  parochial 
burthens,  it  could  not  have  been  better 
framed  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects 
than  it  now  was.  It  had  been  objected 
to  the  Bill  that  it  introduced  a  principle 
which  went  to  punish  the  female  who  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  and  not  the 
father.  Now,  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
th'it  such  was  the  uniform  course  of  legis- 
lation, such  was  the  law  of  the  land 
already,  and  such  was  the  principle  on 
which  all  moralists  had  proceeded,  and  on 
which  also  Pailiament  proceeded  every 
daiy  in  the  year ;  and  last  of  all,  it  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  laws  of 
society  at  present  stood.  It  was  no 
novelty,  neither  was  it  proposed  now  for 


the  first  time  to  the  Legislature.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  their  Lordships  had  placed 
upon  their  own  journals  the  evidence  of 
a  most  excellent  and  experienced  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Simeon,  the  son  of  his  late  es- 
teemed friend,  the  Master  in  Chancery — 
Sir  John  Simeon.  That  gentleman  had 
been  examined  before  a  Committee  of  their 
Lordships  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Poor-laws  (a  Committee,  he 
must  remind  their  Lordships,  for  he  drew 
a  great  distinction  between  a  Committee 
and  a  Commission),  and  in  page  361  of 
the  valuable  Report  of  that  Committee 
the  following  appears : — Mr.  Simeon  re- 
plies, in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
in  reference  to  the  bastardy  laws,  that 
"  the  bastardy  laws  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  indemnifying  the  parish,  by 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  bastard  upon  the 
father.  Now  (said  Mr.  Simeon)  I  rather 
believe  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  check 
the  birth  of  bastard  children  by  throwing 
the  onus  upon  the  man,  and  I  feel  strongly 
convinced  that  until  the  law  of  the  country 
is  assimilated  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to 
the  law  of  every  other  country,  by  throw* 
ing  the  onus  more  upon  the  female,  the 
getting  of  bastard  children  will  never  be 
checked."  This  extract  demonstrated 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  the  in* 
ventors  of  this  scheme  as  those  excellent 
and  learned  individuals  had  been  charged. 
A  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against 
the  Commissioners,  as  if  they  were  the 
originators  of  the  plan.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  They  were  not 
to  be  charged  as  the  originators  of  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  described  as  one 
which  could  be  devised  only  by  men  of 
ungenerous  sentiments  and  unmanly  feel- 
ings. The  plan  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Senior,  who  was  a  Magistrate, 
and  no  theorist ;  whose  name,  he  was 
sure,  was  sufficient  to  convince  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  was  not  a  person  who  would 
recommend  anything  inconsistent  with 
justice  and  humanity.  But  what  said  the 
law  of  the  land  ?  Ever  since  the  time  of 
James  1st,  bastardy  had  been  regarded 
and  punished  as  a  crime  in  the  woman, 
who  was  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison  or  the 
House  of  Correction,  while  the  man  was 
suffered  to  escape.  Yet  this  very  prin- 
ciple was  no  more  than  that  which  the 
Commissioners  had  laid  down,  and  which 
had  been  designated  by  those  who  had  as- 
sailed and  attacked  them  as  unmanly,  de- 
testable, and  abhorrent  to  every. principle 
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U  hMMBiij*    B«t  tlho^  lie  mifhl 
poaeLiflndf  to  Mck  attacks,  aad  rren  to 
«0pop«lanty,  ke  vas  ready  to  part  mm  pate 
viUi  tke  rl^t  letciead  PttdUte  io  aU  tL« 
bbae  aad  eensare  whick  si^.t  be  cast 
vpott  km  for  the  oootk  be  »ow  feit  it  to 
be  hci  datj  to  pome  even  at  the  expense 
of  besn^  deoouKcd  bj  bttcc'^otiywcmci, 
lor  tbe  protectioo  of  vLo«e  bonour  aad 
virtae  be  was  as  cbiTalromlj  devoted  as 
an  J  auA  ia  or  cvt  of  thai  Hoose.     At  tbe 
risk  of  ereii  su  Jeriog  in  that  quarter  be 
bad  arrived  at  tbe  cooclaiioa  at  wb«cb 
afao  the  n^fat  rrrereod  Pnrbte  bad  ar- 
rircd — mumthf,  to  sapport  tbe  reeommeiKi- 
ation  nude   bj   Mr.  Senior  ia  tbe  jear 
1%30 — a  rccomroeodatioo  vblcb  bad  been 
repeated  bj  tbe  Poor-law  Coainiis«iociers 
io  tbeir  report.     He  was  ready  to  ma  tbe 
risk  of  every  denaoctatioo  and  of  every 
degree  of  nopopoUhty  wben  called  on  to 
sapport   wbat   he   considered   bis   duty, 
and  what  be  considered  beneficial  to  the 
coaatry  at  large.    Bot  be  need  not  refer 
either  to  Mn  Simeon's  evidence,  or  to  tbe 
Beport  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
lor  common  letue  dictated  that  thoogb 
want  of  chastity  was  a  crime,  a  sin  in  man, 
it  was  still  greater  in  a  womao,  whoseerror 
eormpCed  society  at  its  very  root.  A  noble 
Lord  shook  bis  bead ;  bot  that  noble  Lord 
bad  only  considered  tbe  sobject  saper- 
fidallj  if  be  did  not  admit,  that  want  of 
cbastitv  in  woman  was  a  much  more  griev- 
ous ofleoce  than  want  of  chastity  io  man. 
How  coald  any  person  deny  this  ?     Did 
not  tbe  practice  of  all  ages — did  not  the 
law  of  the  land — and,   indeed,  did  not 
common  sense  declare  this  to  be  the  fact  ? 
Was  it  nothing  for  a  woman  to  bring  a 
tporioos  oflTspriog  to  tbe  bed  of  her  boa- 
band  ;  and  would  any  noble  Lord  deny, 
that  the  sin  of  incontinence  was  not  greater 
in  an  nnmarried  female  than  in  an  onmar- 
ried  man  ?     If  th'is  were  doubted  by  any 
noble  Lordy  or  any  individual  who  heard 
him,  tbe  party  doubting  was  guilty  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy ;  because,   would  any 
man  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  be  saw  bis 
daughter  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  he  would 
not  hold  her  in  a  verv  different  light  from 
that  io  which  he  would  regard  his  son  if  be 
discovered  him  in  the  same  situation  ?    In 
short,  could  noble  Lords  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  was  of  daily  occorreoce?  Everybody 
knew,  that  unmarried  men  did  not  lead  a 
life  of  continency,  and  that  one-twentieth 
part  of  crimes  of  this  description  com- 
mitted by  a  man  would  be  the  utter  ruin 
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ail  decomm  aad  d 
if  iemaic  cbastitv 
not  mereiv  would  tbe  bonds  of 
loosened,    bat    actaaUv    bust 
Coald  there  be  aav  doabc  of  tkk  I     Witli 
tLe  woman  the  dexiisaon  of  tbe  question 
retted.      Witbowt  her  cowaeat  tbe  coo- 
se&t  of  the  aaao  wm  wseleas,  and  tke  lav 
of  the  bnd  deeded  that  tbe  ^reat  part  of 
tl.e  bUare  rested  with  her.     Tuis  was  pe* 
culiarly  tbe  case  ia  adaltery.     Tkat  criow 
was  visited  bv  tbe  Uw  more  arpcvelr  iw 
the  woman  than  in  tbe  man  ;  and  conld 
any  man  Uame  that  law  wbicb  placed  the 
peeresses  of  tbe  land^the  noinm  of  tbe 
first  rank — on  tbe  same  foocinjwitb 
of  tbe  middling  aad  lower  claMes  of 
ciety?     Bat  tlMre  was  aaoiber 
Was  tbe  polative  iuber  always  tbe  real 
father?    Was  tbe  maa who 
to  maintain  tbe  child  always  the 
who  either  by  tbe  laws  of  nature  or 
mon  justice,  ought  to  provide  Ibr  its  sap- 
port  ?  Every  one  knew  tbe  coalrary.  Tbe 
right  reverend  Prelate  knew  this  as  well  as 
any  man,  and  coald  not  deny  tbe  gross  in* 
justice,  t)ie  perjury  and  imaaorality,  wbicb 
the  present  system  gave  rise  toJ    What 
was  tbe  result  of  tbe  law  as  it  at  present 
stood  ?     Did  not  tbe  wily  sedacer  of  a 
woman  know  that  if  be  went  a  atepfintber 
in  guilt,  and  coald  tempt  bis  paramour  to 
have  an   intrigue  with  one  richer  than 
himself,  be  might  afterwards  induce  her 
to  palm  bis  ba^rd  child  npon  tbe  latter ; 
and  that  thus  corrupting  first  her  dnstity, 
and  then  her  honesty,  he  might  reader  her 
tbe  wife  of  one  who  had  not  been  actually 
guilty  of  her  seduction,  and  might  after- 
wards,  perhaps,  commit  with    her  the 
still  more  heinous  offence  of  adulteiy? 
The  general  practice  wais  for  tbe  womaa  to 
choose  a  wealthier  man,  and  swear  tbe 
child  to  him,  whether  he  was  tbe  father  or 
not.     Every  man  knew,  that  such  was  the 
practice,  and  none  better  than  those  who 
had  to  preside  at  Petty  Sessions;  and  he 
would  ask  could  anything  be  more  disgust- 
ing,   anything    more  degrading  to   fe- 
males, or  any  thing  more  destructive  of 
the  bonds  of  civilized  society,  thao  the 
practices  which,  day  after  day,  snd  year 
after  year  were  brought  to  light  before  the 
Magistrates  ?     There  was  perjury  on  tbe 
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part  of  tihe  woman,  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  and  these  combined  led  to  the 
greatest  injustice  and  oppression.     The 
present  law  encoaraged  and  fostered  a 
crime  only  second  to   murder — the  de- 
testable crime  of  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury.    One  word  with  regard  to  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  on  the  woman,  and  the  ef- 
fect which  the  proposed  Amendment  of 
the  law  would  have,  and  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  any  observations  of  his  own,  he 
would  refer  their  Lordships  to  a  letter  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Whateley.   In  this  letter 
the  reverend  Gentleman  stated,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  regulations  which  he 
had  adopted  in  his  parish,  (and  these  re- 
gulations, by  the  way,  were  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  contained  in  that 
Bill),  he  had  reduced  the  poor-rates  from 
3,000/.  to  1 ,200/.  a-year,  and  the  expenses 
for  bastardy  from   300/.   to   12/.      The 
reverend  Gentleman  further  stated,  that 
he  had  undergone  much  obloquy  for  some 
time— that  afr  first  he  had  met  with  great 
opposition    from    his    parishioners,    but 
that  latterly  the  feeling  had  not  only  sub- 
sided, but  had  been  changed  into  another 
of  a    very   different    description.      The 
parishioners,  too,  had  lately,  without  the 
revenend  Gentleman's  concurrence,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  proprietor  of  his 
vicarage  to  induce  him  to  sell  the  advow- 
BOn  to  him,  as  a  compliment  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  their  behalf.    The  noble 
Lord,  and  the  right  reverend  Prelate  could 
not  deny,  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whateley 
was  good,  not  only  as  regarded  the  Poor- 
laws,  but  the  Bastardy-laws;  and  why, 
therefore,  did  they  not  move  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole  Bill  ?     He  admitted, 
that  much  had  been  done  already  by  a 
change  of  system,  but  that  had  been  visible 
only  in  a  few  parishes.     There  were  four 
parishes,  for  instance,  who  had  reformed 
themselves ;  but  they  formed  only  a  dim 
light  amidst  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
them.    There  were  only  a  few  gallant  and 
spirited  individuals  who  ventured  to  op- 
pose prejudice,  and  submit  to  obloquy : 
these  had  fanned  the  flame  of  parish  re- 
form, and  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  come  to  their  aid:  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounded them  might  last  for  a  season,  but 
it  would  in  time  be  dissipated.    He  called 
upon  their  Lordships  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
these  parishes ;  to  give  them  the  authority 
which  a  lawgiver  could  only  impart,  and, 
by  passing  this  measure,  to  extend  all 
over  the  country  the  same  system  which 
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had  been  successfut  at  Cookham,  and  the 
three  other  parishes  which  had  been  enu- 
merated. 

The  Bishop  ol  Exeter^  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  would  not  detain  their  Lordships 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  referring  to 
one  or  two  points,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
require  explanation  or  illustration.     He 
must  repeat,  that  he  considered  the  part  of 
the  measure  now  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration   to  be    pregnant  with  the 
rankest  and  foulest  injustice.     It  obliged 
the  mother  solely  to  maintain  her  bastard 
child  if  she  could,  while  the  father  was 
excused  from  all  liability,  and  that  he 
charged  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice 
possible.     It  was,  he  asserted,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  maintenance  of  his  illegi- 
timate child  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
father  as  much  by  the  divine  law  as  it  was 
by  human  legislation.     He  must  say,  that 
he  was  astonished  when  he  heard  his  right 
reverend  brother  call  upon  him  to  point 
out  any  distinct  text  of  Scripture  enjoin- 
ing this  doctrine.    He  had  said,  and  he 
repeated  it,  that  it  was  the  law  of  mercy 
which  religion  impressed  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  and  therefore  no  one  could  doubt 
that  such  a  duty  was  incumbent  on  jnan 
according  to  the  law  of  God.    This  must, 
he  was  convinced,  be  the  feeling  of  every 
upright  man.     If,  for  instance,  any  one  of 
their  Lordships    had   the   misfortune  of 
having  an  illegitimate  child,  could  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  feel  it  as  much  his 
duty  to  maintain  that  child  as  if  it  had 
come  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of 
the  law  ?   And  if  that  was  the  case,  would 
not  every  man  who  heard  him— every  man 
in  the  country  possessing  the  feelings  of  a 
man — shudder  at  the  proposition  now  be- 
fore them  ?    This  was  not  only  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  general  principles 
of  religion,  but  it  was  an  obligation  to  which 
express  reference  was  made  in  the  Holy 
Gospel.     It  was  there  said,  that  "  he  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  own  is  worse  than 
an  infidel ;"  and  therefore,  where  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom  the  child 
belonged,  the  father  was,  even  according 
to  Scripture,  bound  to  maintain  it.     But 
could  a  mere  doubt  excuse  him  from  this 
duty?      He  thought  that  it  could  not. 
Nothing  could  excuse  him  from  maintain- 
ing a  child  unless  he  had  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, some  irrefragable  proof,  that  it  was 
not  his.     A  man  was  as  much  answerable 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  bastard  before 
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Qod  as  he  now  was,  and  he  hoped  would 
continue  to  be,  before  roan.  It  was  one 
thing  to  provide  for  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness of  men  ;  but  would  that  be  ef- 
fected by  such  a  law  as  this  ?  Now  what 
did  this  Dill  contemplate  doing  ?  A  poor 
woman  was  got  with  child,  and  after  the 
child  was  produced,  she  would  be  com- 
pelled to  labour  for  its  support  as  long  as 
she  wns  able ;  but  if  she  ultimately  came 
upon  the  parish,  what  was  to  become  of 
lier  according  to  this  Bill  ?  Why,  she 
was  to  be  consigned  to  the  poor-house. 
What  was  then  to  become  of  her  ?  She 
could  have  no  hope  of  ever  marrying,  for 
this  humane  law  put  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  No  man  would  marry  a 
woman  so  circumstanced,  because  his 
doing  so  would  entail  upon  him  the  main, 
tenance  of  her  bastard,  and  therefore  to 
such  a  woman  the  workhouse  would  be 
like  the  '*  Inferno  of  Dante,"  and  might 
very  properly  have  over  the  gate  the  in- 
scription, "  Who  enters  here,  leaves  hope 
belimd."  The  woman  who  became  the  in- 
mate of  a  poor-house,  would  be  lost  to 
hope  for  at  least  sixteen  years,  that  being 
the  age  at  which  the  childi  would  be  bound 
to  maintain  itself.  But  could  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  during  all  that  time  she  would 
be  disposed  to  lead  a  chaste  and  immacu« 
late  life  ?  He  thought  not.  The  prob- 
abilities were,  that  she  would  not,  and  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  workhouse  would 
have  a  succession  of  illegitimate  children 
every  year.  Under  this  system^  poor- 
houses  would  be  no  better  than  dens  of 
licentiousness,  unless,  indeed,  women 
committing  such  offences  were  to  be  shut 
up  in  them  day  and  night,  without  being 
allowed  to  see  their  friends  for  the  whole 
period  of  sixteen  years ;  but  that  would 
be  a  punishment  so  atrocious  that  he 
hardly  thought  their  Lordships  or  the  coun- 
try would  allow  it  to  be  inflicted.  If  this 
Bill  were  passed,  a  Session  would  not  go 
over  their  heads  without  a  cry  being  raised, 
not  only  by  their  Lordships,  but  by  the 
country,  for  its  repeal ;  for  he  must  say, 
that  a  scheme  founded  on  such  gross  in- 
justice, human  ingenuity  had  never  before 
devised.  It  was  assumed  by  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  the 
woman  to  maintain  her  child ;  but  such 
assumption  was  not  only  most  unjust,  but 
contrary  to  all  former  legislation.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  protected  from  bearing  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  the  common  sin  ; 
but  now  it  seemed  she  was  to  be  con- 


signed to  a  hopeless  imprisoniiient»  wbich 
was  as  abhorrent  to  common  sense  m  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  manhood. 
But  this  part  of  the  measure  had  only  to 
be  known  to  be  g:enerally  reprobated  by 
the  country.  While  they  pursued  this 
strange  sort  of  moral  rigour  against  the 
female,  were  any  pains  taken  to  enforce 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  man  ?  None 
whatever.  The  men  were  to  be  pardoned 
in  their  career  of  vice  and  profligacy--^ 
were  to  be  excused  from  the  conseqaencet 
of  seduction — no  check  was  to  be  put  upoa 
their  immoral  proceedings,  while  the  poor 
victim  of  their  arts  was  to  be  compelled  to 
labour  until  her  frame  was  worn  out,  and 
exhausted  nature  drove  her  into  an  almost 
interminable  imprisonment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  oflTspring  of  their  common 
offence.  On  her  tne  maintenance  of  the 
child  was  to  depend  until  hardship  and 
necessity  drove  her  into  the  poor-houso, 
and  then  only  was  the  punishment  of  the 
father  to  commence,  if  he  could  be  gotaC 
It  was  his  belief  that  be  could  not  be  got 
at;  but  even  if  he  could,  what  would 
he  be  called  upon  to  do?  Why  simply  to 
provide  for  the  future  support  of  his  cliild» 
and  nothing  more  ;  for  the  charge  in  the 
first  instance  would  amount  to  little  or  no- 
thing. He  would  not  dwell  longer  on  a 
subject  so  painful,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
charge  the  injustice  of  the  measure  upon 
either  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or 
those  who  had  brought  it  forward.  He 
believed  they  were  actuated  by  the  best 
motives ;  but,  being  convinced  that  it  was 
an  Act  of  the  foulest  and  grossest  injustice 
ever  thought  of,  he  felt  that  he  should  not 
have  done  his  duty  if  be  had  not  moved 
for  the  omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  said  nothing 
of  the  religious  duty  of  a  man  to  support 
his  offspring.  On  that  he  had  given  no 
opinion.  He  said,  that  there  was  no  ex- 
press law  of  God  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
thought,  that  his  right  reverend  friend 
could  not  believe,  that  the  passage  he  had 
quoted  from  Scripture  had  any  application 
to  the  question  under  consideration.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  the  law  of  God  bein^ 
silent  on  the  subject,  that  enactment  would 
be  the  most  consistent  with  the  law  of 
God  which  placed  the  most  effec^tual  check 
on  immorality. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
Clause— Contents  38;  Not  Contents  14; 
Majority  24. 
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List  of  the  Not  Contents. 


Kenyoo,  Lord 
Moantcasbely  Earl  of 
Sliaftesbury,  Earl  of 
Strangford,  Lord 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of 
Wynford,  Lord 


Bexley,  Lord 
Boston,  Lord 
Cumberland,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  Bishop  of 
Falmouth,  Earl  of 
Forrester,  Lord 
Ilarewood,  Earl  of 

The  House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Juhj  ^B,  1834. 

MxNUTxs]  Billfl.  Read  a  second  time:— Militia »  Cinque 
Ports  PUot— Read  a  third  time  -.—Four  Courts  (Dublin)  { 
Weights  and  Measuf«s ;  General  Tunpilca  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

PeUtions  presented.  By  Mr.  Ltall,  ftom  Tessington,  in 
fhvour  of  the  Connexion  between  Churdi  and  State. — By 
Mx.  T.  Attwood*  fttna  the  Friendly  Societies,  Birming- 
ham, against  tho  Bill  oonoenung  them.— By  Admiral 
Adam»  ftom  Alloa  and  Logie,  in  Support  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. — By  Sir  C.  Burrbll,  from  Hampstead*  Ibr 
eontinulflf  ttie  Labourars'  Employment  Act.--By  Colonel 
VsRNBB,  and  Messrs.  Finck  and  Shaw,  ftom  several 
Places,— for  Protection  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ins 
land^--lly  Viscount  Lowntaa,  Mi^or  FAwcornT,  and 
Mr.  Hahoodbt,  ftom  several  Places,— against  the  Separ- 
ation of  Church  and  State.— By  Lord  Robbrt  MAWXBaa 
and  Mr.  O.  F.  Youuro^  for  Protection  to  the  Church  of 
Eiylaiid. 

Duke  of  York's  Creditors.]  Sir 
Edward  Codrwigton  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  tradesmen  employed  in  famishing 
the  materials  and  in  executing  the  works 
in  the  mansion  erected  in  the  Green  Park 
called  York  House,  upon  the  order  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  being  desirous 
to  ascertain  on  what  foundation  they  were 
to  proceed,  they  obtained  the  autograph 
assurances  of  his  Royal  Highness  that 
their  bills  should  be  paid  every  six  months, 
as  the  works  proceeded,  and  that  they 
thereupon  continued  to  execute  them ; 
that  finding,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
proceeding  with  the  building,  they  were 
rapidly  advancing  a  serious  amount  of 
capital  to  carry  on  their  respective  works 
they  became  alarmed  lest  any  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  the  intended  man« 
sion  might  have  been  made,  and  thereupon 
deemed  it  right  and  prudent  to  ascertain 
from  what  source  the  monies  were  to  be 
derived  ;  that  after  much  persevering  dili- 
gence^  they  discovered  that  the  various 
sums  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
making  payments  to  them  in  respect  of 
York*house  were  furnished  from  a  depart- 
nient  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
were  in  fact  part  of  the  public  resources 


of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  sum  of 
30,000/.  or  thereabouts,  which  had  been 
in  the  first  instance  advanced  to  his  Royal 
Highness  by  a  banker,  was  afterwards  re- 
paid from  the  same  quarter;  that  during 
the  life  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  all  the 
demands  becoming  due  in  respect  of  the 
building  aforesaid  were  regularly  dis- 
charged by  monies  from  the  said  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  that  within 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  demise  of  his 
Royal  Highness  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
was  so  paid  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Solicitor  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  through  that  channel  to 
the  petitioners;  that  the  petitioners  re- 
spectively satisfied  themselves  during  the 
life  of  his  Royal  Highness  that  all  the 
payments  due,  and  to  become  due,  would 
he  made  from  the  source  aforesaid,  or  they 
would  not  have  continued  to  supply  the 
materials  and  the  execution  of  the  works 
in  respect  of  York-house ;  that  the  pay- 
ments due  to  the  period  of  the  demise  of 
his  Royal  Highness  were  refused,  and  that 
the  petitioners  were  referred  to  the  executors 
of  his  Royal  Highness;  that  the  amountof 
the  payments  due  as  aforesaid  is  24,1 24f. 
that  the  petitioners  did  upon  application 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  First 
Lord  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  between  his 
late  Royal  Highness  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  constituting  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  their  Lordships  for  the 
supply  of  the  monies  for  building  and 
completing  York-house,  wherein  their 
Lordships  engaged  to  advance  the  sums 
necessary  for  building  and  completing  the 
erection,  in  consideration  of  his  Royal 
Highness  granting  to  the  Crown  the  right 
of  pre-emption,  in  the  event  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  death  or  other  contingency. 
They  therefore  submitted,  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  before 
the  privilege  of  pre-emption  could  be 
legally  exercised  by  the  Crown,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  should  have  paid  all  the 
sums  of  money  expended  in  the  erection 
of  York-house,  just  as  if  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  lived  until  the  completion  of  the 
building.  They  further  stated,  that  the 
right  of  pre-emption  had  been  exercised 
by  the  Treasury,  although  the  balance 
had  not  been  paid  to  them,  and  that  pay- 
ment had  been  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
no  contract  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  with  the  petitioners. 
The  petitioners,  therefore,  considering  the 
X2 
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sum  of  24,124/.  to  be  still  due  to  them 
prayed  the  House  to  direct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  matters  contained  in  the 
petition.  The  gallant  Officer  proceeded 
to  read  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  other  members  of  the  then  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  subject  of  the  building  of  York-house, 
which  set  forth  the  terms  and  understand- 
ing with  which  the  building  was  under- 
taken, as  stated  by  the  petitioners.  He 
begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
petition;  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  country,  as  the  honour  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  involved  in  it.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  contract  were  to  be  violated, 
then  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  con- 
tracts between  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  the  first  instance, 
It  was  denied  by  Government  that  there 
was  any  agreement,  and  upon  this 
the  contract  was  produced,  and  sent  to 
the  creditors. 

Mr.  WarbuTton  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  observed,  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  impugn  the  character  of  the  present 
Treasury.  Circumstances,  however,  had 
lately  come  out  which  went  to  show,  that 
the  Treasury  was  not  in  all  cases  an  oracle 
of  truth.  He  did  not  impeach  the  present 
Treasury,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  events  had  occurred  which 
might  induce  that  House  to  believe  that 
on  former  occasions  the  Treasury  was 
not  the  best  authority  for  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  certain  documents. 
Here  was  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
contract  in  the  first  instance;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  applied  to,  the 
Treasury  produced  the  document.  This 
was  a  case  which  called  for  inquiry,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  up  early  in 
the  next  Ses<(ion. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  very  few  words  on  this  subject. 
The  whole  of  this  transaction  had  under- 
gone the  strictest  investigation,  and,  from 
the  year  1826,  when  the  claim  was  first 
made,  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
never  had  been  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  entertained  by  any  one  of  the 
individuals  who  had  successively  composed 
the  Board.  They  all  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  claim  was  entirely  without  found- 
ation. The  Treasury  was  very  far  from 
being  hostile  to  any  inquiry  the  House 


should  think  proper  to  direct,  but  he  was 
of  opinion,  after  the  House  had  been  pot 
into  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  they  would  not  consider  there  was 
the  slightest  necessity  for  such  a  course. 
The  transaction  was  a  very  simple  one. 
An  application  was  made  by  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day,  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  complete  the  erection  of 
his  intended  mansion  in  the  Green  Park, 
and  for  money  already  due  for  masonry, 
&c.  The  Government  agreed  to  advance 
the  loan  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  on  condition  that  they 
should  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  in 
the  event  of  sale,  or  the  demise  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  consequently,  on  the  death  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  exercised  their  right 
of  pre-emption,  purchasing  the  property 
at  a  valuation  which  was  put  upon  it  by 
two  impartial  persons,  and  gave  up  a  con- 
siderable claim  they  still  possessed  against 
the  assets  of  the  remaining  estate.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that,  so  far  from 
the  Treasury  having  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  transaction,  it  had  lost  consider- 
ably, inasmuch  as  the  sums  advanced 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  were  much 
greater  than  it  was  ultimately  worth. 
That  the  sum  of  between  20,000/.  and 
30,000/.  was  still  due  for  materials  sup- 
plied and  work  done,  he  did  not  mean  to 
deny,  but  nothing  could  be  more  clear 
than  that  the  claim  was  upon  the  estate 
of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  and  not  upon 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  trades- 
men who  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  the  mansion  stood  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  with  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  might  have  advanced  his 
Royal  Highness  money  for  clothes  or 
jewellery,  and  it  was  much  to  be  lamented 
that  so  many  individuals  were  in  that 
situation;  but  nothing  could  be  more  clear 
than  the  transaction  between  the  Royal 
Duke  and  the  Treasury,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  the  House  would  see  that  any  in- 
quiry was  quite  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  if  a  loss  was 
sustained  by  any  individual  from  a  loan 
made  by  the  Treasury,  that  alone  was 
subject  matter  for  inquiry.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  bring 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
after  it  had  been  admitted  by  the  hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  the  public 
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money  had  been  advanced  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  even  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  claim  on  the 
Treasury  in  this  transaction,  still,  where 
money  had  been  advanced  from  the  public 
Treasury  on  such  security  as  this,  a  full 
inquiry  was  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  explanation  that  had 
been  given,  that  the  Treasury  were  bound 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  they  had  entered 
into  with  the  petitioners.  It  was  monstrous 
to  say,  that  because  a  contract  had  proved 
a  bad  one,  the  parties  were  exonerated 
from  the  performance  of  it. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Dry  Rot.]  Mr.  Ian^(fa/e  presented  a 
Petition  from  John  Howard  Kyan,  to  in- 
quire into  a  process  which  he  had  invented, 
for  the  prevention  of  Dry  Rot  in  timber. 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  an  experi- 
ment of  the  discovery  made  by  the  petitioner 
had  been  fully  tried  by  the  Government 
at  Woolwich  and  other  dockyards  in  the 
country.  A  large  piece  of  timber  was 
placed  in  the  "  fungus  pit ''  at  Woolwich, 
and  after  remaining  several  years  in  the 
pit  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and 
continued  so  after  exposure  many  years 
to  the  open  air.  Mr.  Farraday,  who  was 
at  first  opposed  to  the  process,  became  so 
convinced  by  experiments  of  its  efficacy, 
that  he  had  lectured  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  favour  of  it.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  corrosive  sublimate  (the  matter  used) 
formed  a  chymical  combination  with  that 
part  of  the  vegetable  matter  most  likely  to 
be  affected,  which  altogether  prevented  a 
chance  of  dry-rot.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  would  not  do  its  duty 
if  it  did  not  press  upon  the  Admiralty  the 
adoption  of  the  patent.  If  inquiry  was 
necessary,  it  could  be  obtained  by  a  Com- 
mittee in  two  or  three  days,  as  all  those  most 
capable  of  affording  it  resided  in  town. 
•  Mr.  Labouchere  could  not  agree  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  Member,  that 
such  questions  as  these  were  adapted  for 
the  consideration  of  that  House,  and  hoped 
he  would  not  force  upon  it  the  overseer- 
ship  of  the  navy,  as  it  would  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  confusion, 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  every  disposition  prevailed  at 
the  Admiralty  to  give  the  discovery  of  the 

Ketitioner  a  full  and  impartial  trial.    The 
OD.  Member  bad  correctly  stated,  that 


the  experiment  had  been  tried  at  the  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich,  and  when  he  informed 
the  House,  that  upwards  of  300  discove- 
ries, applicable  to  the  same  infection,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  it  would 
be  instantly  seen  the  importance  of  not 
adopting  a  proposition  by  which  the  whole 
navy  of  the  country  would  be  affected, 
without  the  most  positive  assurance  as  to 
the  result.  He  was,  however,  enabled  to 
inform  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  patent 
of  the  petitioner  was  about  to  be  fairly 
tried  at  one  of  the  docks,  by  adopting 
different  sorts  of  wood  prepared  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Kyan  in  the 
construction  of  the  gates  of  the  dock, 
which  were  alternately  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  the  salt  water. 
He  would  only  observe,  that  the  Admiralty 
was  extremely  desirous,  as  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  public, 
to  afford  the  fullest  opportunity  of  a  fair 
trial  to  those  discoveries  in  art  or  science 
which  held  out  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  proving  ultimately  advantageous  to  the 
service. 

Mr.  Rotch  expressed  his  perfect  satis- 
faction with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member,  and  observed,  that  if  such  a  dis- 
position had  been  evinced  by  the  Admiralty 
five  years  ago,  the  House  would  never 
have  been  troubled  with  the  present  peti- 
tion. He  thought,  nevertheless,  the  pe- 
titioner had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  had  suffered  from  the  Admi- 
ralty. It  was  perfectly  true  that  a  piece 
of  prepared  timber  had  been  put  into  the 
"fungus  pit"  at  Woolwich,  but  the  re- 
quest to  put  a  piece  of  plain  timber  into 
the  pit  with  that  which  was  prepared,  was 
actually  refused  ;  and,  therefore,  the  trial 
was  in  fact  no  trial,  although  after  several 
years  the  prepared  piece  of  timber  came 
out  of  the  pit  in  the  same  state  that  it 
went  in.  The  hon.  Member  mentioned 
other  instances  where,  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  sound  and  unsound  timber 
had  been  put  into  the  pit;  that  which 
came  out  as  sound  as  it  went  in  was 
officially  reported  to  be  infected  with  the 
rot,  and  that  which  was  put  in  in  a  rotten 
state,  was  reported  to  be  sound.  On  a 
public  examination  which  subsequently 
took  place,  upon  the  very  same  wood 
which  had  been  a  second  time  the  subject 
of  experiment,  the  same  individual  was 
conipelled  to  eat  his  own  words,  and 
actually  reported  the  identical  wood  sound 
which  he  had  before  reported  infected. 
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He  adduced  these  circumstances,  every 
one  of  which  had  fallen  under  his  own 
immediate  knowledge,  to  show  that  the 
discovery  of  the  petitioner  had  received 
anything  but  a  fair  trial;  but,  like  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  they  might  all  be  traced 
to  the  tame  stem.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  surveyor  of  the  navy  had  said 
the  discovery  was  all  a  delusion,  and  that 
it  was  of  no  use  whatever ;  and  when  an 
individual  whose  opinion  on]these  subjects 
influenced  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  Navy  Board  entertained  particular 
theories,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
discoveries,  however  valuable,  would  ob- 
tain an  impartial  experiment.  So  great 
was  the  influence  of  the  individual  alluded 
to,  that  though  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  adopted  the  patent  in  building 
his  own  house,  though  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  had  employed  it  in 
the  Regent's-park  and  elsewhere,  still  the 
same  discovery  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  navy,  where  some  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would.be  saved  to  the  country, 
because  a  high  authority  reported  it  useless. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  convinced 
there  was  every  disposition  to  give  scien- 
tific discoveries  a  fair  trial  by  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  as  evinced  in  the 
present  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  his  constituents,  who  had  sub- 
mitted some  discoveries  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  had  received  the  greatest 
encouragement.  The  blame  rested  with 
the  late  Admiralty,  of  which  he  would 
give  the  House  an  instance.  A  Danish 
ofHcer  sent  a  valuable  discovery  to  the 
Admiralty  for  experiment.  His  invention 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  probably 
no  trial  was  made  of  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  informed  it  was  useless. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  (Sir  Edward 
Codrington)  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Admiral  de  Rigny ;  the  invention 
was  immediately  adopted  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  French  navy.  He  had  the  curiosity 
to  ask  the  ofHcer  what  he  demanded  for 
his  discovery,  when  he  said,  he  should 
have  been  contented  to  give  it  up  to  the 
Admiralty  for  500/.  Was  it  not  there- 
fore a  national  disgrace  that  an  invention 
which  might  have  saved  many  thousand 
lives  and  an  endless  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, and  which  could  have  been  obtained 
for  such  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  country  for  the 
want  of  a  fair  trial. 


Petition  to  lie  oo  the  Table. 


The  Kino  of  Oude.]  Mr.  Herriei 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance.  H« 
begged  the  indulgence  of  the  House  as 
he  feared  he  should  be  obliged  to  tres- 
pass upon  their  attention  for  some  time. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  have  brought 
forward  the  subject  as  an  Amendment  oa 
any  Motion  which  might  be  made  for  m 
grant  for  the  service  of  our  East-India 
possessions;  but  the  business  of  the 
House  was. conducted  so  irresularly,  in- 
deed, of  necessity  so  irregularly,  that  he 
trusted  no  apology  was  required,  either 
for  delaying  the  subject  so  long  or  for 
bringing  it  forward  at  the  present  time. 
When  he  considered  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  extraordinary  circumstancee 
bv  which  it  was  attended,  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  him  that  no  other  Member 
had  taken  up  the  affair,  and  made  it  a 
subject  of  discussion;  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  when  the  House  heard  the 
statement  he  was  about  to  submit  to  them, 
they  would  be  of  opinion,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  case  were 
most  extraordinary,  and  exhibited  con- 
duct as  strange  as  any  that  ever  took 
place  in  any  public  department.  The 
House  was  aware  that  in  the  last  Session 
an  Act  was  passed  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India.  The  topic 
to  which  he  was  about  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  one  of  the  first  oc- 
currences in  the  progress  of  the  new  sys- 
tem thus  created,  and  the  House  would 
judge  whether  or  not  it  afforded  a  good 
omen  of  future  temperance  and  discretion 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  On  the  one  side  there  was  an 
exercise  of  power — of  authority  and  pe- 
remptory command  to  put  a  certain  order 
into  execution ;  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  received  this  order 
there  was  a  fixed  and  resolute  determina- 
tion not  to  obey  it — a  determination  which 
could  be  justined  only  by  a  strong  con* 
viction  of  the  injustice  of  the  command 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  fulfil. 
From  the  statement,  clear  and  concise  as 
it  could  be  made,  which  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  submit  to  the  House,  they 
must  conclude  that  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parties  was  very  much  in  the  wrong. 
He  should  first  endeavour  to  state  to  the 
House  the  course  of  the  most  singular 
conflict  which  bad  taken  place  between 
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the  two  parties.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  paper  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  out  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
travel ;  for  that  paper  contained  ail  that 
it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion. It  opened  in  the  following  manner : 
— '<0n  the  12th  of  April,  1832,  the 
Board  of  Control  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  East-India  Directors  desiring  them  to 
prepare  a  despatch  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  government  of  India  to  com- 
pel the  king  of  Oude  to  pay  certain  claims 
upon  him  on  behalf  of  Calcutta  bankers.'* 
To  this  letter  of  the  12th  April  the  East- 
India  Directors,  on  the  9th  of  May,  ans- 
wered in  general  terms.  They  replied 
upon  the  general  principle  embraced  in 
the  present  case,  and  urged  that  its  de- 
cision would  involve  other  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar description.  They  pointed  out  the 
very  pernicious  consequences  that  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  their  recognizing 
the  principle  involved  in  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  To  this  letter  an 
answer  was  received  upon  the  14th  May 
which  was  also  couched  in  the  most  gene- 
ral terms.  They  were  desired  to  execute 
the  command.  They  have  not  executed 
that  command — they  have  paid  no  obedi- 
ence to  it,  and  in  refusing  to  do  so  they 
have  considered  themselves  perfectly  ius- 
tified.  In  this  state  matters  remamed 
from  the  14th  of  May  till  the  15th  of 
September ;  on  one  part  an  order  made, 
and  on  the  other  refused  to  be  executed. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  the 
East- India  Directors,  reminding  them  that 
they  had  not  executed  the  order  they  had 
received,  enclosing  them  a  draft  of  the 
order  which  they  were  directed  to  send 
out,  and  referring  to  the  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  which  gave  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  power  of  preparing  this  order.  This 
letter  of  the  15th  of  September  contained 
not  only  the  most  peremptory  orders  to 
execute  the  order,  but  even  contained  a 
draft  of  it,  and  still  the  Directors  refused 
to  obey  it.  On  the  Ist  March,  1833,  the 
Directors  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Control  which  contained  the  fullest  and 
most  elaborate  reasons  for  having  opposed 
the  order  which  had  been  received  from 
the  Board  of  Control.  If  there  were  any 
Gentleman  hi  the  House  who  had  not 
read  that  letter,  he  (Mr.  Herries)  would 
take  leave  to  call  bis  most  particular  at- 


tention  to  it.  It  was  decidedly  the  ablest 
public  document  which  had  ever  come 
under  his  consideration.  It  omitted  no 
single  point  in  the  controversy.  Who- 
ever might  have  been  the  author  of 
that  document,  whether  it  were  the  Judge 
Advocate  or  not,  it  certainly  did  him  very 
great  credit,  and  in  his  judgment,  it  show- 
ed the  impolicy  of  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  pursued.  Well,  was 
that  document  answered  ?  It  remained 
for  seven  months  with  the  Board  of  Con*< 
trol,  and  then  how  did  the  House  sup-* 
pose  it  was  disposed  of?  The  reply 
which  was  sent  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  letter — complimented  the  Directors 
as  being  "  entitled  to  every  consideration" 
— and  concluded  with  a  peremptory  com- 
mand to  execute  the  order,  which  had 
been  originally  given.  Confident  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  they  were  pursuing, 
the  Directors  refused  to  obey  this  last 
order.  From  the  12th  of  September, 
when  this  short  answer  was  returned  to 
the  long  and  elaborate  letter  of  the  East- 
India  Directors,  it  would  appear  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Directors  that  various 
communications  had  taken  place  between 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Company.  In  all  these  communi- 
cations the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy 
Chairman  deprecated  the  execution  of  the 
order.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1834, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, the  first  public  meeting  after  the 
receipt  of  the  peremptory  letter  to  which 
he  had  adverted.  The  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  the  Court  which  was  held, 
showed  very  decisively  what  the  feeling 
of  the  Directors  was  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  at  that  meeting  resolved,  that  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  unjust 
in  principle,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  preservation  of  British  authority  id 
India,  and  that  the  Directors  would  not 
consent,  even  ministerially,  to  act  on  the 
order  of  the  Board,  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled by  law.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Board,  held  on  the  5th  of  February, 
a  letter  was  received  from  six  of  the 
Directors,  expressing  their  determination 
not  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  characterising  the  fulfilment  of  the 
order  as  a  measure  of  spoliation  towards 
the  people  of  India.  At  the  time  of  which 
he  was  speaking,  there  was  another  pro- 
ceeding taking  place  in  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench,    A  rule  bad  been  mov^ 
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for,  to  show  cause  whyamanifamuishould 
not  issue,  compelling  tlie  Board  of  Direc« 
tors  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Ck>ntrol.  On  January  31,  1834,  anile 
was  moved  for,  and  it  was  upon  their  re- 
ceiTiog  instructions,  that  this  rule  would 
be  moved  for,  that  the  Directors  had  re- 
course  to  the  proceeding  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. The  House  was  aware,  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  the  Board  of 
Control  a  power  to  compel  the  East- 
India  Directors  to  send  out  to  India  anv 
commands  given  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  manner  of  enforcing  this  was  by  ap- 
plication to  one  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
However,  it  would  be  obvious  to  the 
House,  that  the  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Law,  upon  this  question,  could  in  nowise 
effect  the  merits  of  the  despatch  ordered 
to  be  sent  out.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Law  would  merely  prove,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  obliged  to  send 
out  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
while  it  left  completely  untouched  the 
question,  of  whether  or  not  such  an  order 
was  either  just  or  politic.  At  a  subsequent 
Court  of  Directors,  a  declaration  was  read 
from  two  of  the  Directors,  expressing 
their  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
six  Directors  who  had  sent  the  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  preceding  meeting.  If  any 
argument  were  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  tiie  apparent  want  of  unanimity 
amongst  the  Directors,  he  (Mr.  Herries) 
could  only  say,  that  those  Directors  who 
had  not  signed  the  document  were  pre- 
vented, not  by  a  conviction  that  the  ''order" 
was  not  unjust  and  unwise,  but  by  an 
opinion,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  im- 
politic to  openly  and  determinedly  decline 
sending  out  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  After  some  further  details  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
present  who  happened  to  act  in  a  new 
capacity,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  who  filled  the 
two  distinct  characters  of  a  Director  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Judge- Advocate-General.  He  re- 
gretted, that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson)  was  not  then  in 
bis  place,  upon  an  occasion  involving  con- 
siderations of  so  much  importance  to  those 
parties  with  whom  he  was  connected ;  be- 
cause, if  he  had  been  in  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Herries)  would  have  appealed  to  him 
for  bis  valuable  assistauce  in  ascertaining 


what  course  it  was  intended  to  ponue. 
But  be  knew,  that  that  right  hon.  Ueotle* 
man's  sentiments  on  this  question  were 
very  strong,  and  that  there  were  no  legal 
means  which  he  would  not  resort  to^  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  these  orders.  He 
had  thus  stated  an  extraordinary  case  as 
regarded  the  Board  of  Control.  Twenty- 
three  Directors  were  opposed  to  this  order. 
Then  no  reason  had  been  given  for  the 
resignation  of  eight  Directors,  nor  had 
any  reason  been  given  by  the  Board  of 
Control  for  their  conduct  in  this  affair. 
He  had  put  the  question,  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  abandon  those 
proceedings  which  they  had  taken,  and  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  they  would 
not  prosecute  the  transaction ;  but  from 
what  had  since  transpired,  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  justified  in  saying  that,  though 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  had  been  given  up,  ihe  matter  was 
not  altogether  abandoned,  because  it  was 
intended  to  adopt  some  other  mode  of  in- 
terference. There  was,  indeed,  in  these 
extraordinary  proceedings— first,  a  remon- 
strance, and  then  a  positive  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  But 
let  the  HoQse  look  to  the  transaction  it- 
self. What  was  it  but  one  which  referred 
to  the  settlement  of  old  usurious  jobs  of 
forty  years*  standing  ?  If  this  were  not 
an  Indian  question,  he  should  take  it  for 
granted,  that  every  hon.  Gentleman  had 
read  the  whole  of  the  papers  connected 
with  it;  but,  as  this  might  not  be  the  case, 
he  would  detail  it.  Here  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave,  at  great  length,  by  read- 
ing from  various  papers,  reports,  &c.,  an 
outline  of  the  case,  and  stated  that,  up  to 
a  certain  period,  a  practice  prevailed  of 
lending  money  to  the  native  princes  of 
India; — a  practice  which  originated  a 
variety  of  abuses.  It  was  a  subject  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  especially  called  some 
half  a  century  since;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  a  system  of  abuse 
which  all  Administrations  had  since  wished 
to  repress.  By  virtue  of  various  treaties, 
the  king  of  Oude  transferred  to  the  British 
Government  in  India  a  portion  of  his 
territories  in  lieu  of  certain  subsidies.  By 
two  treaties  in  the  year  1798 — ^by  one  in 
1801 — and  in  no  less  than  seven  subse- 
quent  treaties,  all  of  the  same  character 
and  purport,  it  was  provided,  that  the 
king  of  Oude,  in  respect  to  his  private 
debtSi  &C.J  should  be  free  from  all  inter* 
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ference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  A  certain  proposal^  it  appeared^ 
was  made  by  the  Vizier  of  the  Nabob,  or 
king  of  Oude  (as  ve  understood)  to  the 
British  resident  for  his  interference,  upon 
the  king  finding  himself  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  difficulty^  but  no  application  had 
b^n  made  to  the  Go? ernment ;  the  pro- 
posal did  not  come  from  the  king.  At 
one  period  the  Nabob  of  Oude  made  a 
complete  and  favourable  settlement  with 
all  his  Europeaa  creditors ;  and  (whether 
the  fact  were  creditable  to  the  ruling 
powers  in  India  at  the  time,  he  would  not 
say)  he  made  an  equally  unfavourable 
setUement  in  regard  to  his  native  debts; 
The  result  of  this  unequal  arrangement 
was,  that  the  native  creditors  had  received 
only  one  instalment  out  of  six,  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  still  creditors*  The  native 
creditors  had  applied  to  the  Government 
in  India,  who  refused  to  interferes  but, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  a  letter  was, 
in  the  year  1814,  obtained,  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  containing 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  given  many 
years  after  he  had  ceased  to  hold  the  high 
office  with  which  he  was  invested  in  India. 
In  this  it  was  recommended,  in  the  very 
strongest  terms,  that  there  should  be  a 
discharge  of  all  the  claims  on  the  king  of 
Oude.  This  letter  went  to  sanction  that 
which  had  just  been  refused  by  the  Court 
of  Directors;  and  that  same  letter  had 
never  been  laid  before  the  Court,  but  was 
addressed  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Prendergast. 
In  the  reply,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
had  declared,  that  the  Government  could 
not,  in  this  instance,  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  king  of  Oude.  In 
the  years  1813,  1814,  1819,  and  1822, 
the  matter  had  been  decided  in  the  same 
way  by  various  authorities.  He  found  it 
admitted,  by  the  Board  of  Control,  that 
this  principle  of  interference  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that  they  were 
solemnly  bound  to  abstain  therefrom*  An 
attempt  bad  been  made  to  prove,  that  this 
was  an  extraordinary  case ;  but,  if  it  were 
so,  there  was  no  ground  for  taking  it  out 
of  the  operation  of  a  general  principle. 
The  present  claims  against  the  king  of 
Oude  could  only  be  enforced  by  the  most 
wretched  and  grinding  system  of  mal- 
administration, and  the  most  oppressive 
enforcement  of  internal  taxation;  if,  in- 
deed, such  a  system  did  not  lead  to  the 
deposition  of  that  monarch,  and  the  total 


loss  of  his  territory  and  other  legal  rights. 
If  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had  been  in  possession 
of  such  reasons  and  arguments  as  were 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  propriety  of  the  course  they 
were  called  upon  to  adopt,  why  had  the 
Board  of  Control  sought  for  a  mandamus 
from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench?  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  possessed  no 
such  cogent  reasons  and  justifiable  argu- 
ments, why  have  recourse  to  such  an  order  ? 
But  if,  above  all,  it  was  right  to  apply  for 
a  nuindamutf  why  was  it  so  suddenly  and 
without  notice  abandoned  ?  What  justi- 
fication could  his  right  hon.  friend  plead 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  ?  He  felt 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  be 
had  stated,  the  Government  had  placed 
itself  in  such  a  situation  that  some  ground 
of  justification,  some  satisfactory  explana- 
tion (if  such  could  be  given),  was  due  to 
the  House  and  the  country.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  it  was,  that  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  could  allow  a  question, 
involving  such  monstrous  proceedings  as 
were  disclosed  by  the  papers  on  the  Table 
to  remain  so  long  without  observation. 
For  his  own  part,  he  felt  that,  in  bringing 
forward  this  subject,  he  had  only  done 
his  duty  to  the  House  in  calling  its  atten- 
tion to  it ;  and  he  trusted  that,  in  his 
manner  of  doing  so,  he  had  not  acted  with 
any  want  of  courtesy  or  good  feeling  to- 
wards those  persons  to  whom,  in  the 
course  of  his  observations,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  allude. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  that  there  were 
two  points  alluded  to  bv  his  right  hon. 
friend,  to  which  he  would  at  once  give  an 
answer,  because  he  fully  coincided  with  him 
upon  them.  The  first  was,  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty  in  making  this  inquiry, 
and  the  second  was,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  to  which  his  right  hon, 
friend's  opinions  differed  from  his  own, 
still  he  (Mr.  Grant)  was  sure  the  House 
would  coincide  with  him  in  admitting  the 
courtesy  with  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
the  subject.  There  was  another  observation 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  which  had  his 
fullest  concurrence  —  namely,  that  the 
affair  called  for  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  sorry  that  an 
old  observation  was  likely  to  become  pro- 
verbial, that  the  affairs  of  India  were  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  matters  of  in« 
difference  in  that^  House*    It  w<t»i  there- 
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fore,  right  and  necessary  that  this  qaes- 
tton  shoold  be  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration,  but  he  hoped  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  more  beneficial  eflfects 
than  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  advocacy 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  said  this 
beoadse  he  felt  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  rather  late  in  giving  to  the  House  an 
example  of  the  interest  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  that  country;  indeed 
it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  not  earlier  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Indian  affairs.  But  he  recol- 
lected thaty  last  year,  when  the  most  mo- 
mentous question  that  had  ever  affected 
India  was  introduced,  so  little  was  his 
right  hon.  friend's  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
that  he  did  not  favour  the  House  even 
with  a  single  opinion  upon  it.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  hailed  even  this 
tardy  return  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  a 
participation  in,  what  he  conceived  to  be, 
the  duty  of  the  House  towards  the  affairs 
of  India,  as  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
directing  the  minds  of  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  a  similar  manner.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  expressed  his  regret  that  some 
difference  of  opinion  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  great  authorities  connected 
with  India— the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
Court  of  Directors;  but  now  that  those 
differences  were  composed,  and  that  har- 
mony was  restored,  it  was  kind  in  his 
right  hon.  friend  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
that  harmony  by  reminding  them  of  for- 
mer differences  and  going  over  afresh  all 
the  grounds  of  discord.  He  had  a  high 
respect  for  the  Board  of  Directors;  he 
felt,  that  in  all  questions  affecting  India, 
their  opinions  had,  and  ought  to  have, 
great  weight;  but  he  felt,  that  be,  too, 
was  entitled  to  his  opinion,  grounded  as 
it  was  upon  the  authority  upon  which  he 
acted  He  was  aware  that  the  local  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  gentlemen 
oomposiug  the  Court  of  Directors  was  of 
great  advantage;  but  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact,  that  it  was  also  pro- 
ductive of  some  disadvantage.  Gentle- 
men who  had  resided  for  a  long  time  in 
India,  were,  from  local  habits,  likely  to 
gather  round  them  a  certian  Asiatic  mode 
of  transacting  business.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  question  before  the  House 
was  this — were  the  whole  of  our  British 
subjects,  no  matter  of  what  caste  or 
colour,  no  matter  whether  European  or 
native,  entitled  to  the  same  meed  of  equal 
and  impartial -justice  at  our  hands  ?   Had 


that  principle  been  uniformly  acted  opon, 
the  House  would  never  have  had  the  pre- 
sent pass  brought  before  it.  He  would 
shortly  state  to  the  House  the  justice  of 
that  case,  which  had  been  somewhat  im- 
properly termed  an  **  old  job,"  **  a  osuri- 
oui  job.''  That  the  claims  in  Question 
were  of  lon^  standing  he  freely  admitted. 
They  had  existed  duringthelast  forty  years* 
They  arose  out  of  transactions  which  oc- 
curred in  1796,  and  had  been  continually 
kept  alive  since  that  period,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  public  authorities.  The  debt 
was  an  old  one,  but  he  knew  of  no  debt 
of  a  State  which  could  be  barred  by  time ; 
if  a  just  debt  in  the  first  instance,  its 
justice  must  continue.  But  whatever 
might  be  said  on  that  subject,  the  claims 
were  not  his;  they  were  handed  down 
by  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  had 
been  preferred  at  various  times  for  more 
than  the  last  thirty  years.  They  were 
made  before  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1811,  and  also  in  1812.  They  were 
made  in  1816,  and  were  still  held  to  bean 
open  claim  in  1819  ;  it  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Canning.  Again,  in 
1822,  it  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  but 
was  not  persevered  in  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  dissolved,  it  was  revived  during 
the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  Mr.  Prendergast,  the  agent, 
had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Government,  but  the  Government 
was  again  dissolved.  He  knew  not  whe- 
ther the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Adminis- 
tration had  made  up  their  minds  upon  the 
subject :  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if 
they  had  done  so  either  way,  the  ag^nt 
was  unacquainted  with  that  fact.  He 
would  shortly  state  to  the  House  his  view 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  debt. 
The  claims  of  these  parties  rested  on  bonds 
given  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  to  persons 
whose  representatives  were  the  present 
claimants,  men  who  were  for  the  most  part 
eminent  bankers  and  rich  men  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  who  were  all  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  firm  had  a  house* 
of  the  first  distmction  in  Benares,  but  had 
also  houses  in  Calcutta  and  other  places. 
The  father  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  hadl>een  remarkable  for 
his  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  English 
Government,  so  much  so  that  in  the' 
strugfgle  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  he  rendered  essential' 
service  to  the  English.  By  those  parties 
eleven  lacks  of  rupees,  or  about  1 1 1  |000/t' 
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was  advanced  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  In 
1 799,  an  inquiry  as  to  this  debt  was  entered 
into  by  the  resident  of  Lucknow,  and  the  , 
Nabob  was  told  by  the  Government  there, 
that  he  was  bound  to  pay  it.  The  Nabob 
divided  his  creditors  into  three  classes,  to 
whom  he  offered  different  amounts  of 
compromise.  The  first  class  consisted  of 
British  merchants,  the  next  of  his  own 
native  subjects,  and  the  third  also  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  of  men  who  were 
natives.  The  native  subjects  in  his  own 
territory  were  compelled  to  take  the  terms 
offered  to  them;  the  British  merchants 
also  accepted  of  theirs ;  but  the  natives 
who  were  Brit'ish  subjects,  refused  to  take 
the  terms  offered  to  them  (being  less  fa« 
voarable),  alleging  that  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  terms  equally  favourable  with 
their  fellow«8ubjects  of  this  country.  The 
British  Qovernment  was  applied  to;  but, 
perhaps  from  the  colour  of  the  parties,  in 
vain ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present, 
the  native  British  subjects  never  received 
any  compensation.  It  was  upon  this 
ground,  that  he  called  for  equal  justice 
towards  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  In- 
dia, no  matter  what  their  colour.  It  was 
upon  this  ground  that  he  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  with  the  power  which 
the  law,  by  various  enactments,  had  placed 
in  his  hands.  In  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vice a  mandamus  was  applied  for;  that 
was  in  February.  The  case  was  to  be 
argued  in  a  limited  time  after,  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  measure  was  proposed  be- 
tween the  two  authorities,  which,  if  agreed 
to,  would  render  useless  any  such  legal 
proceeding.  Upon  that  ground  it  was 
that  the  order  was  discharged.  Some  of 
the  highest  officers  under  the  Company  in 
India  had  at  various  periods  expressed 
opinions  favourable  to  the  debt.  Amongst 
them,  he  mentioned  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Government,  and  three  most 
respectable  and  able  Civilians,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, Mr.  Seaton,  and  Mr.  Dawson; 
also  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Marquess  of  Wel- 
lesley,  and  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  He 
next  referred  to  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Hastings  to  the  Governor  of  Lucknow, 
stating  that  the  debt  which  had  been 
contracted  for  the  support  of  the  Nabob's 
troops,  and  his  general  Government, 
ought  to  be  paid.  Lord  Hastings  gave 
directions  to  our  resident  to  demand  such 
payments.  Lord  Teignmouth  not  only 
expressed  a  similar  opinion,  but  gave  si- 
milar directiona«    The  right  bon.  Oeotle- 


man  next  referred  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  C. 
Wynn,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  claims  made  by  the  creditors 
ought  to  be  honestly  liquidated.  The 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
and  others  had  been  taken  upon  this  sub- 
ject. They  had  the  opinions  of  Lords 
Brougham  and  Plunkett,  and  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  who 
said,  that  although  the  claimants  had  no 
strict  legal  right,  yet  that  they  most  cer- 
tainly bad  an  equitable  right.  The  opin- 
ion of  Sir  John  Leach  also  went  to  the 
same  effect.  When  the  Question  was  re* 
ferred  to  the  present  Boara  of  Control,  he 
placed  all  the  papers  before  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  claims  should  be  then  considered 
de  novo.  Mr.  Cherry  was  sent  as  resident 
to  Lucknow,  to  investigate  the  finances  of 
the  Nabob  of  Oude.  He  found  them  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  He  reported  their 
amount,  but  not  having  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  claims  on  the 
Nabob  he  sent  for  further  powers.  These 
powers  were  given  to  him  ;  his  report  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Governor  General  and 
the  Nabob ;  and  this  took  place  as  far  back 
as  1795.  If,  indeed,  this  extension  were 
not  permitted,  the  object  of  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Cherry  and  our  Governor  General 
would  have  been  entirely  frustrated.  In 
April  1796,  Mr.  Cherry  made  another  re- 
port, which  was  approved  of  by  General 
Martin,  a  gentleman  who  at  that  time  held 
a  high  situation  in  the  service  of  the 
Nabob.  A  copy  of  the  examination  taken 
before  Mr.  Cherry  was  sent  home,  and 
the  propositions  suggested  by  him  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  bond  claims  were  agreed 
to  so  far  back  as  1822.  It  was  said,  that 
the  general  conduct  of  the  East- India 
Company  was  one  of  non-interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  native  Princes; 
but  from  1765,  down  to  the  present  day  it 
was  a  system  of  interference— in  the  times 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Hastings — and,  in 
some  instances,  their  interference  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  depose  one  prince  and 
elevate  another  to  his  throne,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  interfere  with  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  native  soldiers.  In  short, 
he  considered,  from  many  documents  in 
his  possession,  that  the  kingdom  of  Oude 
was  only  held  as  a  (ief  of  the  British  Go* 
vernment.  The  Nabob,  as  he  had  stated, 
had  not  the  means  of  carrying;  on  hit  Oo* 
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vernment  without  borrowing  money  to 
supply  the  wants,  especially  of  his  army, 
and  to  meet  the  interest  of  previous  loans 
and  the  loans  he  obtained  to  do  so  were 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Cherry,  the  agent  of 
the  Indian  Government.  It  was  clear 
that,  at  all  events,  by  implication,  the  par- 
ties who  obtained  a  portion  of  the  loan 
should  so  far  repay  the  lenders,  fiut  it 
was  said,  if  these  claimants  were  paid, 
others  would  also  demand  payment.  i¥h v 
not?  If  these  claims  were  lust,  though 
they  might  not  be  public  claims,  yet  be 
would  say,  in  common  honesty,  that  they 
ought  to  be  paid,  though  they  did  not 
stand  exactly  upon  an  equal  footing.  Ob- 
jection  was  taken,  however,  to  the  rate 
of  interest  which  was  charged ;  it  was 
certainly  extravagant,  whether  thirty-six 
or  twenty-four  per  cent ;  but  it  was  the 
rate  agreed  to — it  was  the  market  rate  of 
interest  at  the  time  these  transactions  took 
place  between  the  parties.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  so 
hostile  to  these  claims,  because  it  was  one 
of  their  rules,  as  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  that  the  interest  bargained  for 
should  Im  paid  at  the  rate  of  interest  sti- 
pulated for  by  the  parties.  According  to 
that  principle,  the  Company  acted  in  all 
their  Courts  of  Justice.  His  letter,  which 
was  written  in  1832,  left  this  question  to 
the  Governor  General  of  India.  The 
words  of  that  letter,  which  had  been  so 
much  complained  of,  did  not  imply  the 
use  of  force.  It  had  been  said,  that  he 
had  written  no  letter  in  answer  to  the 
Court  of  Directors; — he  had  communi- 
cated his  answer  verbally  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  It  was  plain,  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  consi- 
deration of  these  claims.  If  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Nabob  had  been  accepted, 
the  Company  never  could  afterwards  in- 
terpose, and  thev  would  have  been  in  the 
situation  in  whicn  it  was  said  the  Directors 
were*  The  proposition  was  rejected  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  because,  as  he  said,  it 
would  cancel  all  the  public  debts  of  the 
State.  Lord  Hastings  did  not  agree  that 
there  was  any  impediment  to  these  claims, 
because  in  1816,  he  had  made  this  appli- 
cation. He  knew  at  what  point  it  could 
be  said,  that  a  State  acquired  the  right  of 
committing  wrong  with  impunity.  He 
therefore  could  not  agree  to  the  declaration 
of  Mr,  Canning  upon  this  subject.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  money  was 
npt  to  be  drtiwn  from  the  poor  people ;  but 
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from  those  resources  which  ought  to  go 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  were  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  bear  out  his  vindication  of  the 
course  he  had  adopted  in  suing  out  a  writ 
of  mandamus  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  compel  the  East-India  Company 
to  enforce  these  claims  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  on  whom  they  were  made. 
The  question  was  within  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  did  not 
perhaps  wish  to  hear  much  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  case,  or  of  those  strange 
Eastern  names  to  which  English  ears  were 
not  much  accustomed,  he  should  gave  a 
very  plain  statement  of  the  transaction,  so 
as  to  put  it  on  a  footing  intelligible  to  all. 
This  debt,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the 
same  nature,  was  contracted  so  long  as 
forty  years  ago,  bearing  an  interest  of 
thirty-six  percent.  Since  then,  several 
Governors  of  India  had  made  application 
for  a  settlement  of  these  claims,  and  bad 
endeavoured  by  their  amicable  interference 
to  procure  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to 
the  parties,  but  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  proceeding  to  any  other  course  than  that 
of  a  friendly  interference.  He  considered 
it  a  very  harsh  measure,  and  by  no  means 
a  just  one,  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  compel  the 
Conipany  to  pay  this  large  sum.  Was 
the  Government  prepared,  and  did  it  feci 
itself  at  liberty,  to  vindicate  the  claim  of 
every  British  subject  who  happened  to  lend 
his  money  to  a  foreign  independent  State 
without  the  Government  of  the  country,  or 
its  agents,  having  in  any  way  become  re- 
sponsible for  or  guaranteeing  the  repay- 
ment of  that  loan  ?  This  was  precisely 
the  footing  on  which  the  question  stooa. 
If  such  were  the  views  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  acting  in  the  matter  it  was 
clearly  confounding  transactions  of  debt 
with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
those  other  wrongs  which  alone  in  an  in- 
ternational sense  could  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  our  Government  to  protect  Bri- 
tish subjects.  In  cases  of  simple  debt 
contracted  by  an  independent  State  with 
a  British  subject,  he  contended  the  Go^ 
vernment  of  this  country  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  but,  above  all,  it  could 
not  be  justified  in  attempting  to  interfere 
by  force.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  prepared  on  the  part  q!  the  Govern* 
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ment  to  avow  this  right  of  interference, 
with  what  delight  would  not  the  holders 
of  Spanish  bonds,  and  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Cacique  of  Poyais  hear  of  the  avowal. 
Suppose  any   British   subject  were  now 
to  engage  in  a  loan  transaction  with  any 
of  the    new  States  of  South   America, 
could  it  be  said,  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  bound  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  that  loan  were  satisBed  ?    Cer- 
tainly not.    Yet  this  would  be  precisely 
a  similar  case.     Did  not  the  enormous 
amount  of  interest  that  was  to  be  paid 
upon   this  loan   by   the   King  of  Oude 
show,  that  the  lender  did  not  consider 
that  he  was   to   have  the   guarantee  of 
the  British   Government   or   the  aid  of 
British  bayonets  to  sustain  his  claim  for 
repayment.  {Instead  of  demanding  thirty- 
six  per  cent  would  he   not  have  been 
satisfied     with    some    reasonable     and 
moderate  rate  of  interest  if  he  knew  or 
imagined  that  England    was   to  be  his 
security,  and  not  merely  the  King  of 
Oude  ?    Was  it  right,  then,  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  in  a  purely  private 
transaction?     And  what  woula  be  the 
consequence  of  this  interference?  Why, 
that  other  parties  would    make  similar 
claims,  and  how   could  we  refuse  them 
if  we   interfered   on   the   present  occa- 
sion?     The  right  hon.   Gentleman  had 
disclaimed    any  intention  of  interfering 
with   force   or  intimidation;     but  what 
other  construction   than   that  he  enter- 
tained such  intention    could  be  put  oo 
his  communications  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  instructions  which  they 
were  required  to  send  to  their  agents  and 
officers  in  India?     He  looked  upon  this 
question  as  widely  distinct  from  the  claim 
which  a  British  subject  would  have  on  the 
protection  of  his  own  Government  against 
a  positive  wrong  done  to  him  by  an  inde« 
pendent  State.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  various  authorities  to 
sustain  his  view  of  the  case ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,   those  authorities  made  against 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     Neither  Lord 
Wellesley,  nor  any  other  Governor,  ever 
attempted  to  enforce  those  claims.    The 
authority  of  Mr.  Wynn,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  decidedly 
against  them;    and   Mr.    Canning   was 
equally  opposed  to  them.    If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  say,  that  he  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  enforcing  those  claims 
by  any  act  or  threat  of  intimidation,  then 
he  would  at  once  sit  down.    If  the  matter 


was  now  closed,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  understood  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be 
would  be  content  with  that  understanding. 
This  was  the  sole  purpose  for  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House,  and  not  with  any  view 
to  perpetuate  any  difference  that  might 
exist  between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  was 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  public  opinion  after  it  had  remained 
unsettled  for  forty  years  without  any  GO'- 
vemment  interference.  It  was  clear  that 
the  right  hon.  Grentleman  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  took  very  different  views  of 
this  subject.  He  admitted,  that  if  the 
claim  had  been  sanctioned  or  in  anv 
manner  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Cherry,  it 
would  materially  alter  the  case,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  Mr.  Cherry's  correspond* 
ence  that  could  support  such  an  opinion. 
He  hoped  the  King  of  Oude  would  have 
the  spirit  and  judgment  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Company ;  and  resist  a  com- 
pliance with  what  he  as  well  as  they  must 
feel  to  be  an  improper  order.  It  would 
not  do  to  attempt  to  enforce  this  claim 
upon  the  King  of  Oude,  unless  the  Legis** 
lature  could  carry  conviction  of  its  justice 
home  to  the  breast  of  every  native  Prince 
in  India,  or  otherwise  we  should  run  the 
risk  of  shaking  to  its  foundation  our  whole 
Indian  empire.  Unless  we  could  do  this 
our  motives  would  be  misconstrued.  If 
we  were  determined  to  violate  all  Treaties, 
and  in  defiance  of  them  to  dethrone  the 
King  of  Oude,  let  us  at  least  not  begin  by 
forcing  from  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 
If  we  were  to  usurp  and  assume  to  our- 
selves the  Government  of  the  territory  of 
Oude,  let  us  take  care  that  we  did*  not 
show  an  interested  motive  for  doing  so, 
and  let  us  be  the  more  cautious  in  this  be- 
cause we  happened  to  have  the  power  and 
authority  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Hume  doubted  very  much  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  was  so  desirous 
that  others  should  understand  the  subject, 
really  understood  it  himself.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked  why  this  one 
claim  only  was  selected.  The  reason  was, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
seem  to  know,  that  this  was  the  only  claim 
that  remained  unsatisfied.  Could  any 
thing  be  clearer  than  that  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  admitted  the  justice  of  this  claim 
when  he  offered  a   compromise?      But 
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the  agent  for  the  loflfering  partiei  refuted 
to  take  leu  than  tbey  had  a  right  to  claim; 
and  this  refusal  he  considered  as  an  addi- 
tjonal  proof  that  their  claim  was  well 
grounded,  and  that  their  conviction  was, 
that  the  transaction  was  a  real  and  just 
oue« 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

Admission  to  the  Univbrsitiss.] 
Mr*  Hume  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Universities  Admission  Bill. 

Mr.  William  E,  Gladstone  said,  that 
having  received  his  education  in  one  of 
those  venerable  institutions,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  present  Bill  proposed  so 
materially  to  alter,  he  craved  the  attention 
of  the  House  whilst  he  endeavoured  to 
expose  a  few  of  the  fallacies  which  were 
entertained  by  the  public  as  to  the  fitness 
and  expediency  of  legislation  on  this  sub* 
ject     In  the  first  place  he  could  not  but 
observe,  whatever  might  be  the  propriety 
of  the  present  measure,  the  House  and  the 
country  were  decidedly  labouring  under  a 
delusion    if   they  fancied    that  such  an 
enactment  could    be  practically  carried 
into  effect.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  authorities  of  these  Universities  would 
resort  to  any  subterfuge  for  the  obstruction 
of  its  provisions ;  but  by  the  natural  exer- 
cise of  the  discretionary  powers  with  which 
tbey  were  invested,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  forms  to  which  applicants 
for  admission  must  in  all  cases  conform, 
persons  of  obnoxious  character  or  prin- 
ciple could  not  hope  to  be  admitted.    The 
law  might  enact  that  the   new  student 
should  be  subject  to  no  test  of  faith  on  his 
admittance,  and  to  that  law  the  Universi- 
ties would  be  obliged  to  bow  obedience. 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  before 
the  ceremony  of  matriculation  could  take 
place  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  to  inquire 
of  the  new  comer  what  College  he  belonged 
to.     Here  they  were  all  abroad  at  oncCi 
for  the  tutors  and  heads  of  Colleges,  hold- 
ing and  being  resolved  to  act  up  to  the 
opinions    they    now    entertained,   would 
invariably    refuse    admittance     to    their 
respective  Colleges  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Bill  would  consequently  be  inopera- 
tive, and  it  might  be  asked  of  him,  there- 
fore, why  he  should  now  rise  to  oppose  it, 
since  it  could  do  no  harm  ?    But  though 
the  present  measure  was  not  one  which 
could  work  out  the  objects  which  were 
held  in  view  by  its  promulgators  it  was 
one  which,  if  passed,  must  inevitably  lead 


to  great  dissension  and  confusion,  and 
eventually  to  endless  applicationa  and 
legislation  in  that  House.  He  wouMy 
therefore,  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  to  show,  upon  principlep 
why  the  present  attempt  to  subvert  their 
object  and  destroy  their  efficiency  should 
be  resisted  by  the  House.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  object  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors  of  these  institutions  was, 
the  maintenanceof  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  cultivation  of  its  doctrines  in  the 
rising  generation  of  the  country.  For  800 
vears  that  wholesome  object  had  been 
kept  in  view,  and  the  Universities  had 
become  the  preparatory  seminaries  to  the 
Church  Establishment.  Now  in  a  country 
where  there  were  seminaries  for  all  her 
professions,  was  it  too  much  to  demand 
that  the  Church  should  be  allowed  her 
seminaries  too?  The  Universities  bad 
been  spoken  of  as  national  institutions. 
He  admitted  the  term,  but  not  in  the  sense 
with  which  it  was  generally  put  forth. 
They  were  undoubtedly  national  institii<- 
tioos,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  National  Church.  The 
vital  principle  of  these  collegiate  founda- 
tions was  to  provide  a  course  of  education 
which  should  attend  to  the  moral  character 
as  well  as  the  scientific  attainments  of 
their  pupils.  To  attain  this  a  certain  fixed 
course  of  study  and  of  discipline  must  be 
observed.  But  how  could  this  be  done 
when  by  the  Bill  before  the  House  it  was 
proposed  to  throw  open  their  doors  not 
onlv  to  Dissenting  Christians  of  every  sect 
ana  denomination,  but  also  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  be  they  Christians  or  not  ?  This 
he  hoped  the  House  would  never  allow. 
In  the  course  of  the  various  arguments 
which  had  been  put  forth  in  support  of 
this  measure  the  University  establishments 
of  the  continent,  and  especially  those  of 
Germany,  had  been  cited,  and  a  compari- 
son drawn  between  them  and  those  of  this 
country.  But  the  case  between  them  was 
very  different,  and  he  would  beg  to  cite  the 
authority  of  M.  Cousin  to  show  in  what 
that  difference  consisted.  The  Universi- 
ties of  Germany  did  not  pretend  to  hold 
that  important  place  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  State  which  our  Universt*- 
ties  had  by  long  and  established  usage 
been  admitted  to.  The  business  of  the 
former  institutions  was  merely  to  provide 
for  matters  of  general  and  scientific  in- 
struction, and  M.  Cousin  bad  distinctly 
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•tatedi  that  they  objected  to  include 
.religtoas  iostruction  in  their  course^  be* 
cause  it  would  bring  within  their  walls  a 
Bulject  of  continual  difference  of  opinion. 
Now,  these  were  the  dissensions  which 
were  avoided  by  the  German  Universities, 
and  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  force 
within  the  walls  of  the  Universities  of 
England.  If  the  Parliament  of  this  conn- 
try  sent  Dissenters  of  every  denomination 
into  the  Universities,  they  reduced  them 
to  this  dilemma  :  either  they  must  destroy 
the  system  of  education  hitherto  pursued  in 
those  Universities,  or  they  must  degrade 
the  Dissenter  by  obliging  him  to  conform 
to  parts  of  that  system  which  he  did  not 
concur  in.  Under  the  present  state  of 
things — what  he  was  about  to  say,  he  spoke 
in  no  offensive  sense — the  Dissenters  were 
allowed  to  remain  in,  and  participate  in 
the  benefits  of,  the  Universities  during 
good  pleasure ;  that  was,  whenever  there 
might  occur  anything  in  the  forms  and 
regulations  of  the  University,  which  the 
Dissenter  did  not  choose  to  comply  with, 
there  was  this  sole  alternative :  the  Dis* 
senter  had  to  comply,  or  to  leave.  With 
regard  to  the  course  of  education  which  a 
Dissenter  would  receive  at  Oxford,  it  was 
not  solely  of  that  scientific  and  classical 
nature  which,  as  was  pretended,  men  of 
every  sect  and  shade  of  belief  might 
equally  participate  in ;  the  lecturer  on 
moral  philosophy,  for  instance,  would  find 
himself  placed  in  almost  as  delicate  and 
unpleasant  a  predicament  in  regard  to  his 
various  pupils  as  the  lecturer  on  divinity 
itself;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
scheme  ofinstruction,  including  the  classics 
themselves,  there  was  or  should  be  a  con* 
stant  aim  at  the  one  grand  object  of  Cbris- 
tian  and  moral  improvement  kept  in  view. 
Now,  as  to  the  abuses  which,  it  was  pre* 
tended,  had  crept  into  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Universities.  He  did 
not  stand  there  to  defend  those  establish- 
ments and  all  that  was  connected  with 
them  as  complete  perfection ;  but  could 
any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  flowed  out  of  the  in* 
stituiions  themselves?  Was  the  prac- 
tice of  daily  prayer  for  instance  (a 
practice  observed  to  this  day),  in  that 
House  before  the  commencement  of 
public  business — was  daily  prayer  a 
bud  practice  in  itself,  and  such  as  ought 
to  be  prohibited  ?  A  noble  Viscount  op- 
posite (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  was 
himself  a  member  of  one  of  the  Universi- 


tiesi  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it 
gave  him  pain  to  see  the  students  of  the 
Universities  going  from  wine  to  prayeriy 
and  from  prayers  to  wine.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
his  fellow-collegians  as  to  believe  that  even 
in  their  most  convivial  moments  they  were 
unfit  to  enter  the  House  of  Prayer.  He 
believed  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
entertained  contrary  opinions  of  the  prac- 
tical morality  of  the  Universitiea  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter,  though  of  course, 
he  must  conclude,  that  there  were  some 
who  knew  by  experience  what  they  were 
saying.  But,  however  the  practice  might 
be  subject  to  abuse,  surely  the  principle 
was  not  a  bad  one.  It  might  be  modified  ; 
the  prayers  might  be  shortened  ;  but  they 
could  not  with  any  show  of  reason  or  ex- 
pediency be  entirely  done  away  with. 
How  could  the  system,  however  modified, 
of  the  College  be  preserved  when  once 
Dissenters  of  every  denomination -were  ad- 
mitted, a  class  of  persons,  who  would  be 
universaHy,  and  by  their  own  tenets,  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  these  devotions? 
To  show  still  further  the  dread  with  which 
the  present  measure  was  looked  upon  by 
all  the  respectable  individuals  concerned 
in  the  government  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  would  beg  to  read  one  passage 
from  the  Memorial  they  recently  drew 
up  upon  the  subject.  The  greatest  una- 
nimity prevailed  amongst  the  members  of 
that  University ;  out  of  nearly  100  of  the 
heads  of  Colleges,  and  others  immediately 
connected  with  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  place,  there  were  only  two 
dissentient  voices.  Let  not  the  Govern- 
ment suppose  that  this  was  a  party  ques- 
tiou  at  Oxford  between  the  adherents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Ministers.  The  ad*' 
herents  of  the  Ministry  were  undoubtedly 
in  a  minority  at  Oxford— but  upon  this 
question  men  of  all  parties  were  agreed. 
The  following  passage  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  read  from  this  memorable 
Declaration.  The  above  learned  and  re« 
spectabie  individuals  said,  '*That  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  always  considered 
religion  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  educa- 
tion, and  they  can  not  themselves  be  parties 
toany  svstem  ofinstruction  which  does  not 
retain  this  foundation.  They  also  protest 
against  the  notion,  that  religion  can  be 
taught  on  the  vague  and  comprehensive 
principle  of  admitting  persons  of  every 
creed.  When  they  speak  of  religion  they 
mean  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  re- 
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to  whom  they  were  communicated.  In 
this  sense  the  term  was  understood  and 
applied  in  other  countries,  and  it  was  an 
extraordinary  fact,  deserving  of  attention, 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  of 
Cambridge  were  the  only  Universities  that 
were  closed  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  people  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  This,  the  Dissenters  of 
England,  on  whom  the  exclusion  oper- 
ated, felt  as  a  grievous  indignity,  and  they 
thought  it  unjust  that  Englishmen  should 
attempt  to  degrade  Englishmen  by  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  best  seats  of  literature 
and  science.  This  exclusion  was  justified 
on  the  ground,  that  the  Colleges  were 
Ecclesiastical  Corporations  —  that  they 
were  schools  of  theology  —  and  that 
the  morning  and  evening  services  of 
religion  were  indispensable  to  the  Col- 
leges. As  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
Sir  William  Blackstone  said  expressly, 
that  they  were  not  Ecclesiastical  but 
Lay  Corporations;  and  Professor  Pusey 
the  present  Regius  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Oxford,  had  declared :  "  One  fortnight 
comprises  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
the  public  instruction  which  any  candidate 
for  holy  orders  is  required  to  attend  pre- 
Tious  to  entering  upon  his  profession." 
He  had  also  another  authority  upon  the 
same  point,  equally  strong;  it  was  that  of 
Professor  Thtrlwall,  of  Cambridge,  the 
martyr  to  his  principles,  who  said,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  University,  who  could 
have  contradicted  him  if  he  was  wrong — 
"  We  have  no  theological  Colleges — no 
theological  tutors — no  theological  stu- 
dents." How,  then,  could  the  Universi- 
ties be  a  school  of  theology  ?  As  to  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  services,  the 
Professor  said — '*  That  to  an  immense 
majority  of  the  congregations  they  are  no 
religious  services  at  all,  and  to  the  re- 
mainder they  are  the  least  impressive  that 
can  be  conceived."  And  yet  these  were 
the  arguments  that  had  been  insisted  lipon 
so  much  for  excluding  Dissenters  from  the 
Universities.  But  it  was  said,  that,  by 
giving  instruction  to  young  men  of 
various  religious  opinions,  heterodoxy 
was  promoted  ;  and  the  Colleges  of  Da- 
ventry,  Manchester,  York,  Hackney,  and 
Lady  Hewlcy's  charily  were  quoted  as 
proof  of  this,  though  they  had  no  aflRnily 
to  the  case.  Nor  had  the  experiment  been 
tried  in  the  London  University.  But  an 
experiment  had  been  tried  at  the  college 
at  Homerton,  over  which  that  learned  and 


excellent  divine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
presided,  where  there  had  been  a  religious 
test  imposed  for  eighty  years,  which  test  was 
abolished  twenty-two  years  ago,  without 
any  prejudice,  as  he  was  authorized  to 
say,  to  the  College  or  its  students.  The 
petitions  against  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  Universities  had  been  relied 
upon;  but  how  stood  the  fact?  There 
were,  according  to  the  last-published  votes 
of  Parliament,  418  petitions  against  the 
admission  ofDissenters,  containing  40,881 
signatures;  and  1,103  petitions,  contain- 
ing 344,000  signatures  for  the  Dissenters' 
claims,  of  which  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sities was  one.  He  had  said,  that  the 
Dissenters,  if  admitted  to  the  University, 
would  claim  equal  privileges  with  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  that  declaration  he  adhered.  They 
sought  no  superiority,  and  they  thought 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  in- 
feriority. As  to  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  South  Lancashire,  he 
should  give  that  Bill  his  most  cordial 
support.  It  would  abolish  the  tests,  and  by 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  Legislature, 
would,  he  hoped,  prevent  any  measure, 
either  in  the  Colleges,  or  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge,  that  might 
contravene  the  liberality  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Vernon  Smith),  in  his  support  of  the 
Bill,  must  be  considered  as  having  made  a 
very  ungracious  and  ungenerous  return 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  whose  educa- 
tion had  enabled  him  to  address  the  House 
with  so  much  ability.  Notwithstanding 
the  remarks  he  (Mr.  Hughes  Hughes)  had 
several  times  taken  occasion  to  make  (as 
the  hon.  Mover  was  aware)  on  occasion 
of  presenting  petitions  to  the  House  against 
the  Bill,  he  could  not  content  himself 
with  giving  an  entirely  silent  vote,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  hon.  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  referred  to  the  annual  grant  made  by 
Parliament  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  sala- 
ries and  allowances  to  certain  Professors  in 
the  Universities,  as  entitling  the  Dissen- 
ters to  the  admission  sought  by  the  Bill. 
Now,  as  he  had,  on  a  former  opportunity, 
stated  to  the  House,  it  appeared  by  Returns 
laid  upon  the  Table,  on  a  Motion  made 
by  him,  that  the  amount  annually  received 
from  the  Universities,  ns  duty  on  matricu- 
lations and  degrees,  was  upwards  of  five 
times  as  large  as  the  annual  j;rants  to 
which    reference   had   been  marie.     Not, 
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however,  to  dwell  upon  a  minor  point,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  and  was  most 
anxious  it  should  be  fully  understood, 
that  his  opposition  to  the  present  measure 
did  not  proceed  from  aversion  to  the  Dis- 
senters, towards  whom,  as  a  body,  he  en- 
tertained the  most  friendly  feelings,  and 
with  many  of  whom,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  well  knew,  he  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  had  no 
hostile  or  illiberal  feeling  whatever  towards 
the  Dissenters;  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  him  than  anything  of  the  sort ; 
he  wished  every  facility  to  be  afforded  to 
every  man  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  He 
opposed  the  Bill  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  respected  Dissenters,  the  other  the 
Established  Church.  He  could  not  con- 
scientiously accede  to  the  measure  on 
behalf  of  the  Dissenters,  because  he  be- 
lieved It  would  delude  the  expectations  it 
would  create,  by  proving  perfectly  inoper- 
ative and  inefifectual  for  its  professed 
objects  ;  unless  the  House  were  prepared 
to  go  much  further  than  the  Bill,  in  its 
present  shape,  sought  to  do,  and  to  meet 
the  Declaration  of  the  Oxford  tutors,  to 
which  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  W.  Gladstone)  had  referred, 
with  an  enactment,  that  they  should  in- 
struct the  youth  committed  to  their  care, 
not  agreeably  to  their  own  religious 
opinions,  but  according  to  the  ever-vary- 
ing views  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
such  youth,  Dissenters  might,  under  the 
Bill,  successfully  claim  admission  to  that 
University  on  one  day,  but  would,  as 
certainly  be  prepared  to  quit  it  on  the 
next,  and  this  the  hon.  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury had  virtually  admitted.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  as  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  stated  to  the  House,  he  had  re- 
peatedly inquired  of  intelligent  Dissenters, 
whether  they  would  consent  to  relax  one 
iota  of  the  laws  and  rules  by  which  their 
Colleges  of  Hackney,  Hoxton ,  or  Cheshunt, 
were  regulated,  in  order  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  introduction  of  the  sons 
of  Churchmen,  and  had  uniformly  received 
for  answer,  that  if  admitted,  it  must  of  course 
be  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,he  would  put  it 
to  the  House  whether,  after  such  an  ad- 
mission, it  was  reasonable  that  Dissenters 
should  require  that  the  University  should 
abrogate  the  laws  which  governed  them, 
and  in  so  doing  also  trample  upon  the 
wills  of  the  Founders  of  the  various  Colle- 
ges.    He  likewise  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 


object  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  Churchmen, 
who  had  what  he  considered  to  be  a  vested 
interest  in  the  Universities,  as  places  for 
securing  to  their  posterity  a  sound  educa- 
tion in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
established  religion.  On  these  grounds, 
and  seeing  it  was  not  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  party  it  affected  to 
benefit,  while  it  greatly  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other  party,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  conclude  with  a  Motion,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Sinclair  seconded  the  Motion,  which 
was  put  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Goulhurn — They  had  now  a  Bill 
different  from  the  former  one :  the  present 
Bill  was  not  the  same  as  that  called  for  by 
the  petition,  or  the  same  as  that  brought 
in  by  the  member  for  Lancashire.  And 
was  the  House  of  Commons  now  called 
on  to  pass  in  its  third  stage  a  Bill  different 
from  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  former 
stage  ?  The  hon.  Member  gave  no  rea- 
son for  the  change.  If  there  were  not 
some  finesse  designed,  he  would  have  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  change.  His  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  was  founded  on  the  in- 
consistency, if  not  the  mischief,  of  sepa- 
rating religious  from  literary  education. 
He  would  never  assent  to  give  up  as  a 
compliment  the  utility  of  traming  up  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  religpous  instruc- 
tion, according  as  the  petition  from  Cam- 
bridge advised.  If  they  abandoned  the 
form  of  religion  they  would  soon  learn  to 
abandon  the  essence  of  religion.  If  Dis- 
senters accepted  of  the  terms  of  admission 
they  were  bound  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  College  to  which  they  obtained  ad- 
mission. Again,  he  would  say,  that  if  he 
found  one  individual  who  would  open  the 
Colleges  to  Dissenters  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  man  had  a  more  pliant 
conscience  than  he  had.  He  intended 
only  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
arguments  advanced ;  but  these  he  would 
utter  honestly.  Those  Gentlemen  had  no 
right  to  supersede  the  statutes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  University,  Some  of  the 
arguments  went  on  the  assumption,  and 
it  was  nothing  else,  that  the  Colleges  were 
national  institutions  for  the  national  good, 
without  reference  to  religion.  He  could 
not  see  it  in  that  light.  If  they  did  not 
train  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  principles  and  habits  of  religion, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  to  what  end  their 
morality  would  tend.  He  should  regret 
Y2 
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to  see  the  practice  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity adopted  in  the  two  established  Uni- 
versities ;  but  as  even  then  they  could  not 
extinguish  the  practice  of  religious  instruc- 
tion,  it  was   a  strong  argument  why  it 
should  not  be  abolished  in  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.     The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Leeds  said,  as  a  proof  of  the  former 
toleration  of  Cambridge  that  persons  ex- 
pelled from  the   University  of  Paris  were 
admitted  there.     But,  then,  be  it  recol- 
lected, that  the  religion  of  both  countries 
was  the  same.     Tiie  hon.   Member  had 
mentioned  the  case  of  Edward  Ist,  having 
gone  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
declared,  that  it  was  an  open  University — 
open  to  all;  it  might  be  well,  however,  if 
the  hon.  Member  who  relied  upon  that  fact 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  dates, 
Edward  1st,  let  it  be  remembered,  died  in 
1 .107.     Now,  at  that  time,  the  only  Col- 
lege that  existed  in  Cambridge  was  Peter- 
house;  every  one  of  the  others  had  been 
founded  since,  the   next   oldest   not   till 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.    The  coming 
of  Edward  to  Cambridge,  had  therefore 
nothing   to   do   with    the  question    [Mr. 
Baines  :  Peter-house  College  was  at  that 
time  the  whole  University],     fie  admitted, 
that  but  that  had  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question  because  there  was  then  but  one 
University  in  the   country?      The   hon. 
Gentleman  also  said,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Colleges  did  not  belong  to  the  (Church 
of  England ;     but    could    he    really   be 
ignorant  that  the  second  article  in  Magna 
Charta  recoc^nised  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England?     He  would   tell  the 
hon.   Member  that  there  was  no  period  of 
our  history  in  which  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  as  an  institution  sanctioned 
by  the  nation,  was  not  recognised.     The 
former  Bill  went  to  admit  all  to  matricula- 
tion and  degrees,  but  reserved  fellowships 
for    the    members    of    the    Established 
Church  ;    whereas  the  present  Bill  went 
further,  and  did  not  exclude  Dissenters 
from  any  preferment,   but  threw  all  the 
emoluments  of  the  Colleges  open   to  all 
indiscriminately.     Whatever  regard    that 
House  might  have  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  science  among  Dissent- 
ers  and  every  portion  of  the  community, 
it  appeared  to  him  a  monstrous  proposition, 
that  in  order  to  indulge  that  disposition 
the  system  of  religious  education   should 
be  destroyed.    Let  hon.  Members  consider 
tlio  effert  of  this   Bill  with  respect  to  the 
gram  mar- schools.  Ho  had  before  advened 


to  that  topic,  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel 
its  importance  that  he  could  not  avoid 
doing  so  again.  The  only  test  of  fitness 
to  preside  in  one  of  those  schools  was  the 
fact,  that  the  candidate  had  taken  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  at  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities. If  this  Bill,  therefore,  passed 
into  a  law,  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
those  establishments  would  be  violated, 
their  wills  would  be  perverted,  and  their 
bounty  used  for  purposes  wholly  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  wishes.  He  knew  the  House, 
especially  at  that  late  hour,  was  little  dis- 
poi^ed  for  further  discussion  :  but  still  he 
could  not  avoid  remarking  that  he  had  on 
every  opportunity  protested  against  a  Bill 
of  such  great  importance  being  discussed 
at  a  late  hour,  and  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  when  many  hon.  Members  were 
necessarily  absent,  and  all  were  desirous  of 
being  so.  He  would  not,  therefore,  longer 
trespass  on  the  House,  for  he  felt  that  in 
its  present  temper  [The  House  had  called 
repeatedly,  **  Question,"  and  so  interrupted 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  proceed]  he  could  not 
hope  to  do  so  with  any  good  effect,  but 
would  conclude  by  again  protesting 
against  the  measure  as  one  which  must, 
if  efficient  to  its  declared  purposes,  de- 
stroy religious  education  in  as  far  as  the 
Universities  were  concerned. 

Viscount  P aimer ston  (who  spoke  amidst 
cries  of  **  question"  and  repeated  interrup- 
tions) contended,  that  the  only  argument 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  was,  that  the  Bill  must  destroy 
religious  education  at  the  Universities. 
Now,  if  that  assertion  were  disproved,  the 
whole  of  his  argument  fell  to  the  ground. 
Then  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  asked,  were 
not  Dissenters  admitted  without  hindrance 
to  Cambridge?  They  were.  [Mx,  Goul- 
burn said,  "  No.**]  He  begged  to  say, 
that  Dissenters  did  partake  fully  of  the 
whole  course  of  education  at  Cambridge. 
There  were  no  inquiries  made  with  a  view 
of  preventing  them  from  pursuing  their 
studies.  It  had  been  invariably  the  prac- 
tice to  avoid  inquiries;  therefore,  if  any 
bad  effect  was  to  result  from  the  admission 
of  Dissenters,  that  bad  effect  must  have 
been  already  felt  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; but  it  had  not  been  felt  by  that 
University,  and  therefore,  it  was  not  true, 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  founded,  would  be  frus- 
trated, if  Oxford  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  Cambridge  was  placed  by  prac- 
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tice.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  argu- 
ment answered  itself,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  placed  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  es- 
cape. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
first  in  the  discussion,  alluded  to  an  opin- 
ion expressed  by  him  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  students  at  Divine  worship. 
It  was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  he  concurred  in  the  con- 
clusive defence  made  by  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Northampton.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  he  stated 
on  the  former  occasion.  Admitting  as 
fully  as  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  benefit  of 
daily  attendance  on  Divine  worship,  he 
maintained  that  when  that  attendance  was 
compulsory,  and  when  large  bodies  of 
young  men  left  those  meetings  of  wine- 
bibbing  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
and  which,  however  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  might  have  been,  he  must  say, 
from  his  own  experience,  were  not  the  best 
preparations  for  serious  meditation,  or  the 
proper  observance  of  Divine  worship,  the 
wisest  course  was  not  adopted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  piety,  and  the  increase  of  reli- 
gion. The  hon.  Gentleman  argued  that 
this  Bill  would  be  an  instance  of  persecu- 
tion, by  compelling  men  who  thougiit  that 
it  was  contrary  to  their  religion  to  admit 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  so  to  admit 
them.  That  argument  oflhe  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  founded,  undoubtedly,  upon 
truth,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  painful 
truth,  with  respect  to  the  constilullon  of 
human  nature;  because  it  was  certainly 
true,  that  there  was  nothing  which  man- 
kind resisted  more  stubbornly  than  any  at- 
tempt to  compel  them  to  cease  from  acts 
of  intolerance.  In  that  respect,  it  would 
be  persecution,  but  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
persecution  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  join 
in,  and  which  he  would  gladly  concur  in 
inflicting  upon  some  of  the  professors  at 
Oxford.  He  could  understand  how  those 
who  entertained  the  opinion,  that  religious 
distinctions  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  political  and  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
could  think  that  the  present  Bill  would  be 
subversive  of  the  principle  of  Church  and 
State ;  but  he  could  not,  by  possibility, 
imderstand  how  those  who  thought  that 
religious  distinctions  ought  not  to  be  the 
foundation  of  civil  rights  could  resist  this 
Bill.  Those  who  emancipated  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  abolished  the  Test  Acts,  by 


which  they  admitted  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  to  enjoy  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  could  not  oppose  the  present 
measure,  with  any  consistency.  He  sup- 
posed those  Gentlemen  would  aftect  to 
say,  that  the  instruction  aflbrded  by  the 
Universities  was  calculated  to  qualify  men 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  religious  community, 
and  for  the  discharge  of  duties  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  clerical  functions.  But 
it  was  not  true  to  say,  that  these  were  es- 
tablishments to  educate  persons  for  holy 
orders.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  Only 
see  the  inconsistency  to  which  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  reduced !  They  admitted 
Dissenters  to  sit  in  that  House,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  highest  functions  of  legisla- 
tion ;  they  admitted  them,  together  with 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
perform  every  duty,  civil  and  political, 
which  could  be  performed,  in  every  class 
and  relation  of  life ;  and  yet  they  said, 
that  Dissenters  should  not  be  admitted, 
in  common  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  those  institutions  of  the 
country  where  the  best  education  could  be 
obtained.  They,  in  effect,  therefore,  said, 
that  Dissenters  might  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  should  require  every  degree  of 
political  knowledge,  and  the  highest  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  and  yet  they  should 
be  denied  the  means  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
such  situations  might  impose  on  them. 
This  did  appear  to  him  the  grossest 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  which  pub- 
lic men  ever  were  guilty.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  all  those  persons,  who  had 
most  properly,  and  most  advantageously 
to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the 
country,  enabled  Dissenters  to  take  a 
share  in  all  the  civil  duties,  and  to  partake 
of  all  the  civil  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion recognizes,  were  bound  to  give  them 
their  support  on  the  present  occasion,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  act  up  to  their  own 
principles.  He  did  not  value  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  advanced,  that  this 
Bill  would  be  ineffectual ;  because  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
if  the  Legislature  should  admit  the  prin- 
ciple, that  religious  dissent  should  not  form 
a  ground  of  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of 
a  good  education  to  be  attained  at  the  Uni- 
versities, however  the  Universities  nnght, 
by  the  strict  exercise  of  their  particular 
privileges,  defeat  the  object  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, be  could  never,  he  said,  believe  that 
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enlightenet),  intelligent^  and  honourable 
men,  8uch  as  the  persons  charged  with  the 
government  of  those  Universities,  whatever 
might  be  their  private  opinions,  would  en- 
deavour by  any  new  regulations  of  their 
own,  to  defeat  that  which  should  receive 
the  deliberative  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  rose  amidst  cries  of 
"  Divide/'  He  had  before  had  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  extended  to  him  ; 
it  was  not  abused;  and  if  it  were  now 
again  extended  to  him,  it  should  not  be 
abused.  The  noble  Lord  had  entirely  mis- 
understood the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  which  was,  that 
under  the  present  system  the  heads  of  the 
Colleges  at  Cambridge  did  not  know, 
through  any  of  the  College  laws  or  regu- 
lations, that  there  was  a  distinction  there. 
The  fact  was,  that  no  exception  was  made 
at  Cambridge  in  favour  of  Dissenters,  and 
there  was  but  one  discipline  for  all  students. 
Now,  this  Bill  would  entirely  alter  that, 
and  expressly  provide,  not  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  University,  but  a  system 
for  the  admission  of  Dissenters.  The 
hon.  member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Vernon  Smith)  had  said,  that  no  doubt 
when  the  Bill  was  passed,  the  heads  of 
Colleges  would  be  found  to  concur  in 
its  provisions  rather   than   sacrifice  their 

f places.  That  hon.  Member  knew  but 
ittle  of  the  *  principle  which  animated 
those  honourable  men.  He  could  well 
admit,  that  a  Whig  might  be  ready  enough 
to  sacrifice  his  principles  for  his  place ; 
but  he  was  more  confident  that  the  heads 
of  the  Houses  in  the  Universities  would 
never  make  any  such  sacrifice,  but  would 
ever  maintain  their  principles,  even  though 
they  should  lose  their  places.  He  was  in- 
deed astonished  to  hear  such  an  imputa- 
tion against  those  honourable  men  from 
one  who  had  been  'educated  by  them. 
Had  the  hon.  Member  forgotten  how 
Magdalen  sent  forth  her  fellows  when 
the  tyrant  James  attempted  to  force 
upon  them  a  new  principle?  Such  men 
would  again  be  found  if  a  similar  occa- 
sion occurred.  If  that  Bill  passed,  it 
would  speedily  appear,  that  there  was  in 
Oxford  a  power  to  awake  in  every  College 
a  resistance  that  would  reject  it,  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  a  like 
spirit  of  high  and  pure  principle  would  not 
be  found  wanting  in  Cambridge.  The 
hon.  member  for  Leeds  had  said,  that  the 
Universities  were  national  establishments, 


and  that  then  they  ought  to  be  open  to 
every  sect  of  the  community.  Why,  every 
College  almost  demanded  qualifications 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Under  one 
founder,  a  benefit  was  limited  to  per- 
sons bom  in  a  particular  county,  under 
another,  to  persons  born  in  a  particular 
diocese,  ana  under  another  to  persons 
born  in  a  particular  parish.  How,  then, 
could  the  hon.  Member  say,  that  they  were 
purely  national  establishments,  and  ought 
to  be  open  to  all  ?  Then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Northampton  had  talked  of  petty 
details;  but  if  attendance  at  chapel  was  a 
petty  detail,  then  must  religion  itself  soon 
become  a  petty  detail.  The  hon.  member 
for  Northampton  had  also  said,  that  the 
Bill  would  only  be  a  compliment  to  the 
Dissenters,  for  that  in  fact  it  would  give 
them  no  substantial  rights,  but  only  facili- 
ties for  leaving  sectarianism.  If  that  was 
the  way  the  hon.  Member  complimented, 
he  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  hoped,  he  should 
ever  be  exposed  to  his  attacks.  Nothing 
which  had  been  said  had  altered  his  opin- 
ion of  the  measure,  and  he  should  con- 
tinue to  give  it  his  unqualified  opposition. 

Mr.  George  Wood  was  inaudible  fbr 
some  time,  owing  to  the  cry  of  "  Question.'* 
The  hon.  Member  continued  standing  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  could  not  obtain 
a  hearing. 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  perhaps 
some  one  of  the  hon.  Members  who  were 
so  much  opposed  to  the  debate  going  on 
would,  on  reconsideration,  move  its  ad- 
journment to  some  future  day. 

Mr.  George  Wood  was  then  allowed  to 
proceed,  though  not  without  interruption. 
He  contended,  that  the  Bill  had  not  been 
altered  either  in  its  principles  or  its  enact- 
ments. If  the  Bill  should  pass,  and  the 
heads  of  Colleges  should  wish  to  defeat  it 
by  enacting  bye-laws,  the  remedy  waseasy, 
and  would  consist  in  the  foundation  of 
new  Colleges.  The  Bill  threw  the  Uni-* 
versities  open,  but  it  interfered  with  no 
private  College.  The  Bill  would  only 
make  Oxford  do  that  which  Cambridge 
practically  did,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
do  that  which  Dublin  did.  He  had  not 
brought  forward  the  Bill  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses, for  he  really  believed  that^  instead 
of  promoting  sectarianism,  it  would  make 
it  less  offensive,  by  making  the  Church 
more  tolerant  and  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Estcourt  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  had  attributed  a  statement  to  Pro- 
fessor Pusey  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
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fact.  He  had  stated  that  Professor  Pusey 
had  declared  that  before  a  student  took 
holy  orders,  the  only  theological  disci- 
pline he  went  through  as  to  study  was 
to  attend  lectures  for  a  fortnight.  Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  every  student  before 
taking  holy  orders  was  obliged  to  attend 
tfaoso  lectures,  but  he  also  went  through  a 
continuous courseof  theological  study  from 
the  period  of  his  entering  the  University. 

Mr.  Baines  had  quoted  the  words  of 
Professor  Pusey. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  the  Bill  do  pass — Ayes  1 64 ;  Noes  75 : 
Majority  89, 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Agliouby,  II.  A. 
Akhorp,  Lord 
Aitwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  £. 
Baines,  K. 
Barham,  J. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnett,  C.  J . 
Barron,  W, 
Barry,  S. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Berkeley,  C. 
Bernal,  II. 
Bewet,  J. 
Btddulpb,  H. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Briggs,  R. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brougham,  W. 
Buckingliam,  J. 
BuUeel,  J.  C. 
Barton,  II. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Childers,  J.W. 
Clay,  W. 
Clements,  Lord 
Clive,  E,  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Cookes,  T.  U. 
Crompton,  S. 
Dalmeny,Lord 
Davies,  Colonel  C. 
Dentson,  W. 
Dillwyn,  L. 
Divett,  E. 
Dun  com  be,  T. 
Dundas,  J.  W. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Elliot,  Captain 
Etwall,  R, 


Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  J. 
Fenton,J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fellowes,  W. 
Fleming,  Admiral 
Fox,  Lieut.-ColoneI 
French,  F. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Grey,  Colonel 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gronowy  R.  II. 
Hall,  B. 
Ilandley,  B. 
Harland,W.  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
II  ay,  Lord 
Hawkins,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Howard,  R. 
Howard,  P.  IL 
Hudson,  T. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Ilutt,  W. 
Kennedy,  J, 
Laboucbere,  IL 
Lambtoni  II. 
Langdale,  C. 
Langston,  J.  1 1. 
Lennard,  Sir  X.  B. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Littleton,  K.  J. 
Lumley,  Lord 
Lushington^  Dr. 
Lynch,  A. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnaroara,  Major 
Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S. 
Maitland,  T. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Methaen,  P. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Moreton,  A, 
Mostyn,  E.  L. 


Mullins,  R. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  J. 
G'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Reilly,  W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Pease,  J. 
Pelham,  C.  A. 
Pepys,  SirC. 
Perrin,  L. 
Petre,  W. 
Philips,  M. 
Pinney,W. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Richards,  J. 
Rider,  T. 
Uolfe,  R.  M. 
Hooper,  J.  B. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  J.  F. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scholelield,  J. 
Scrope,  P. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Sbawe,  R.  N. 
Stanley,  II.  T. 


Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stawcll,  Colonel 
Stewart,  P. 
Steuart,  R. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thtcknesse,  R. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Tooke,  W. 
Todd,  R. 
Tower,  C. 
Turner,  W. 
Waddy,  C. 
Walker,  C.  S. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wason,  R. 
Waterpark,  Lord 
WaUon,  W. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wigney,  J,  N. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
WilUams,  G. 
Winnington,  H. 
Wood,  C. 
Yelverton,W. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Wood,0.  W, 
Smith,  R.  V. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archdall,  M. 
Arbulhnot,  Hon.  IL 
Attwood,  M. 
Bankes,  W.  J. 
Baring,  A. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Buller,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  H.  H. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Cole,  Hon.  A.  IL 
Corry,  Hon.  H.  T.  L. 
Daly,  J. 
Dare,  R.  W.  IL 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Dugdule,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Finch, G. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  Hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  Rt.Hon.  If. 
Greenej  T. 


Grimston,  Lord 
Harcourt,  G.  V. 
Hanmer,  Colouel 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.C. 
Hotbaro,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  IL 
Inglis,  Sir  R. 
Irton,  S. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Captain 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
KuatchbulLSir  E. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Lcfroy,  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lemon,  Sir  C* 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lowther,  Lord 
Jjowther,  Colonel 
Lyall,  G. 
Manners,~Lord  R. 
Marryat,  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Meynell,  Captain 
N«ale|  Sir  H. 
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Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Penruddockc,  J.  11. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Phillips,  CM. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Uoss,  C. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Sanderson,  R. 


Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Shaw,  F, 
Shcppard,  T. 
Sinclair,  O. 
Somerset,  Ijord  G. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Trevor,  Hon.  K. 
Vi liters,  Lord 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Young,  J. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1834. 

MiHUTBS.]  Bill.  Warwidc  Borough.  A  Airthcr  examinaUon 
of  WitDOKi  took  place  on  thb  Dill,  the  second  reading 
of  which  WM  again  poatponod. 

Pctitkmt  proaentod.  By  the  Maxquoeiof  Lanboown,  fhwn 
British  Rcaidcnta  at  Calcutta,  for  a  Law  protecting  Tithes. 
—By  the  same,  fiom  Citiacni  of  London,  in  favour  of 
and  by  a  Noblk  Lord,  from  Leeds,  against  the  Poor-Law 
Amendmeot  BilL — ^By  the  Earl  of  Muloravs,  Arom  Oke- 
hampton,  for  Relief  to  the  DUscnten. — By  the  Earl  of 
MANsriKLO,  fiom  Logic,  for  Protection  to  the  Churdi  of 
Scotland. — By  the  Bishop  of  Ezbtbr,  flroni  Exeter, 
against  the  Univcniliea'  Admission  BilL-nBy  the  Duke  of 
CJiiOucsarxR,  the  Marquesa  of  Clanricarok,  Lords 
Wtnkord  and  Bxxutv,  and  theBishopc  of  Exktkr  and 
GuovcmmKR,  from  a  Number  of  Places, — for  Protection 
to  the  Church  of  England,  against  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  against  the  Claims  of  the  Dis- 
scntcxB. — By  the  Earl  of  Haiikwooo,  ftom  Aniwiek- 
le-Straet,  for  the  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Sale  of  Boer 
Act 

Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Tiiii- 
land).]     Viscount    Melbourne    rose    to 
move  tlie  third  reading  of  the  Suppression 
of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill.     He  ob- 
served, that  the  general  grounds  on  which 
this  Bill  rested,  the  provisions  which   it 
contained,  and  the  state  of  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  it  extended,  and  also  its 
cfi'ect  on  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
its  operation,  had  been   so  recently,  so 
clearly,  and  so  distinctly  laid  before  their 
Lordships,  that  he  did   not  conceive   it 
to  be  necessary  for  him  again  to  go  over 
the  ground  at  present.     It  would  almost 
bo  sufficient  for  him  merely  to  move,  that 
it  be  read  a  third  time.     It  had  been  a 
great   misfortune,     not    to   say  a  great 
calamity,  which,  as  it  was  produced  by 
the  nature  of  the  free  Government  under 
which  they  lived,  they  ought  not,  on  the 
whole  to  deplore,  although  its  effects  had 
in  many  instances   been  most  injurious, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Government  were 
never,   with   respect  to  one  part  of  the 
country,  treated  with  common  fairness  in 
discussion.     That  part  of  the  country  had 
always  been  made  the  arena  on  which  op- 
posing political  parties  had  fought  their 
liattles — the  ground  on  which  Administra- 
tions had  been  attacked,  and  that  on  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration  hud  al- 


ways found  theirstrongcst  points  of  attack. 
This,  was,  in  fact,  a  ^reat  misfortune,  for 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  country,  or  with  respect 
to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  no  matter  required  to  be  con- 
sidered with  more  calmness,  seriousness, 
and  moderation .     He  knew  that  in  discus- 
sions upon  this  Bill,  comparisons  had  been 
drawn    between    disturbances   which    at 
various  times  had    taken   place   in   this 
country,  and  those  which  for  many  years 
past  had   disturbed    and   disgraced    the 
population  of  Ireland ;  and  it  had  been 
stated,  that  the  Government  had  not  at 
any  time  taken  measures  in  any  respect 
of  a   similar  degree  of  severity  towards 
those  who  disturbed  the  peace  in  England. 
His  answer  was,  that  there  was  no  analogy 
whatever  between   the  two  cases.     The 
difference  between  them  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  great.     It  had   been   staled, 
that   England   would   not   endure,    with 
regard  to  herself,  the  introduction  of  mea- 
sures such  as  this  which  was  now  pi'0{)0scd 
for  their  Lordships*  consideration  as  affect- 
ing Ireland.     He  did  not  know  what  the 
English  people  would  not  endure,  if  they 
were  subjected  to  similar  circumstances. 
He  trusted  that  the  case  would  never  arise 
— a  case  to  call  on  a  British  Minister  or  a 
British  Parliament  to  consider  or  propose 
a  measure  with  respect  to  England,  similar 
to  that  which  now  lay  on  the  Table  of 
that   House.     But  he   would    tell   their 
Lordships  one  thing,  that  England  would 
not  endure — England   would   not  endure 
for  one  month,  or  one  fortnight,  that  state 
of  things  which  would  render  a  measure 
like  this  necessary.     England  would  not 
endure  those  outiages  by  night,  that  terror 
by  day,  that  system  of  intimidation  so 
widely  spread  in  many  districts  in  Ireland 
in  which  disturbances  prevailed — England 
would  not  endure  it  for  the  shortest  possible 
time,  without  taking  those  measures  that 
should  be  effectual  for  the  remedy  of  such 
an  evil.     He   called   on   their  Lordships 
only  to  consider  the  difference  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  of  England,  and  the 
nature  of  the  crimes  that  prevailed  in  this 
country,   and   contrast  them  with   those 
committed  in   Iieland,   and  it  would  be 
manifest  to  everybody,  that  no  pretence 
existed  for  the  comparison  that  had  been 
made.     He  had  a  Return  with  respect  to 
both  countries,  which  would  enable  him 
to  show  the  difference  between  them.     In 
183d|  in  England,  the  number  of  crimes 
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committed  amounted  to  20,072.  Of  these, 
above  15,000  were  offences  of  larceny- 
offences  of  robbery,  committed  without 
violence,  and  with  secrecy.  The  whole 
number  of  offences  committed  without 
violence,  was  17,131,  leaving  for  those 
which  had  more  or  less  of  violence  con- 
nected with  the  commission  of  them,  the 
number  of  2,941.  This  statement,  un- 
doubtedly, considering  the  great  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  tliough  larger  rn 
amount  than  could  be  wished,  was  not  one 
to  Bll  the  mind  with  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  horror  and  alarm.  Now,  what 
was  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  same 
period?  According  to  the  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Police  there,  the  number 
of  outrages  amounted  to  9,943.  In  these 
Returns,  no  distinction  had  been  made  as 
to  robberies  committed  with  or  without 
violence,  but  their  whole  amount  was 
stated  at  1 ,800  or  1 ,900.  The  list  of  out- 
rages contained  in  it  cases  of  riot,  of 
rescue,  of  attacks  upon  houses,  of  illegal 
meetings,  of  appearing  in  arms,  of  burning 
and  levelling  dwellings,  of  maiming  or 
destroying  cattle.  He  asked  their  Lord- 
ships whether,  pointing  out  this  difference 
between  the  two  countries  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  a  measure  of  this  kind,  in  one  of  the 
two  countries,  while  to  the  other  it  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable.  He  was  sorry, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  mere  list  of 
offences  thus  furnished  would  give  but  an 
inadequate  accountof  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  condition 
could  be  formed  from  the  details  of  murders 
and  of  horrors  at  which  the  blood  ran 
cold.  Those  who  had  the  task  of  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  smaller  offences, 
would  see  in  them  a  pervading  character 
which  was  most  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
society.  No  man  could  do  any  one  act — 
could  take  a  servant,  could  make  the 
commonest  disposition  of  his  property, 
could  settle  a  rate  of  wages,  could  give 
out  a  piece  of  work,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  annoyance,  perhaps  to  injury, 
during  the  day,  or  to  the  nightly  visit  of 
ruffians,  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
some  violent  outrage ;  and  if  any  man 
resorted  to  the  laws  for  protection,  or  if 
he  assisted  another  in  resorting  to  them, 
he  was  probably  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  his  own  death,  and  in  all  probability 
would  be  murdered,  perhaps  in  mid-day  ; 
and,  as  it  too  often  happened,  if  not  with 
the  ftctive  Assistancei  at  least,  through  the 


effect  of  intimidation,  with  the  silent  per- 
mission of  all  the  surrounding  populace. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
should  be  invested  with  the  power  which 
this  Act  was  to  give  them.  But  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  most  difficult  part  of 
his  task  was  to  reconcile  their  Lordships 
to  the  repeal,  or  rather  the  omission,  of 
clauses  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
give  additional  force  to  the  Government. 
He  had  before  stated,  and  he  would  dis- 
tinctly state  it  again,  that  this  omission 
was  against  his  opinion,  that  his  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  the  clauses,  in  favour  of 
those  three  first  clauses  which  gave  the 
Lord-lieutenant  power  to  disperse  meet- 
ings. The  grounds  on  which  he  was  of 
that  opinion  were  these :  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  was  formed  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  the  privileges  of  the 
Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  It  was  in  the  hannony, 
agreement,  and  consent  of  these  various 
principles^  and  in  keeping  each  of  them 
within  bounds,  that  the  frame  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  formed,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  country  in  general  was  secured. 
When  either  of  these  powers  exceeded 
their  due  bounds,  and  abuses  were  com- 
mitted, it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
place  limits  to  the  force  of  that  part  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  the  experience  of 
our  history  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
many  such  limitations  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  abuses  thus  created. 
In  his  opinion  the  right  of  petitioning  had 
been  abused  and  perverted  in  Ireland, 
where  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
He  knew  that  it  might  be  said,  that  it  had 
been  abused  in  England ;  that  it  had 
been  sometimes  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent  here,  he  was  willing  to  admit. 
Violent  language  had  been  sometimes 
used  at  public  meetings  here,  and  mena- 
cing conduct  had  even  occasionally  been 
exhibited.  But  here  these  things  were 
transient — they  were  the  spontaneous 
ebullitions  of  the  moment — they  soon 
passed  away,  and  all  again  relapsed  into 
peace.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  of  certain  regular  recurrence,  as 
regular  as  the  monsoons  and  the  rains  of 
a  tropical  climate  ;  and  they  bore  the  im- 
pression of  being  actuated  by  one  mind, 
set  on  foot  by  one  impulse — they  were 
guided  by  one  power  and  one  spirit.     On 

these  grounds  he  had  been  prepared  to 
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submit  that  these  clauiet  were  called  for 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  Parliament. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  their 
importance  ought  not  to  be  overrated,  nor 
be  imagined  to  possess  a  power  or  an 
efficiency  which  did  not  in  fact  belong  to 
them.  They  were  effectual  for  one  pur- 
pose ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  they  never 
had  been  used  to  prevent  public  meetings 
for  the  fair  discussion  of  great  public 
topics;  and  in  the  second  place  other 
means  had  been  found  to  check  the  abuses 
of  speech  at  these  meetings.  These 
clauses  could  not  prevent  a  body  of  men 
from  acting  in  a  settled  manner,  and  with 
a  definite  purpose^  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association  had  done ;  and  attempts  had 
been  made  since,  though  not  with  the  same 
success,  to  establish  a  society  like  that 
Association.  He  was  aware  of  the  effect 
which  speeches  produced  upon  a  body  of 
persons  assembled  together  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  matters  in  Ireland. 
He  knew  that  the  language  of  a  letter 
which  had  been  before  quoted  described 
speeches  and  agitation  as  cause  and  effect. 
He  might  admit  that  representation  to  be 
true,  and  yet  deny  that  tliey  were  the 
primary  cause  of  the  outrages.  He  knew 
not  exactly  what  that  cause  was.  Whether 
it  arose  from  a  supposed  adherence  to 
ancient  rights,  whether  the  people  believed 
that  they  really  did  suffer  under  unparal- 
leled oppression  and  misgovernment,  and 
that  this  produced  that  character  of  vio- 
lence among  them,  he  did  not  know ;  but 
he  knew  that  a  spirit  of  violence  did  exist, 
ever  ready  to  burst  forth  into  action. 
There  were  persons,  too,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  unite  against  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  he  believed  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  future  fate  of  Ireland, 
whatever  might  hereafter  happen  to  it, 
that  spirit  of  combination  would  oppose 
the  most  serious  obstacles  and  the  strong- 
est impediments  to  its  growing  wealth 
and  prosperity.  That  these  speeches, 
however  clamorous,  and  whatever  topics 
they  might  urge  (and  he  admitted,  that 
many  of  them  were  most  unjustifiable), 
that  they  did  very  great  mischief,  and 
that  they  were  totally  unwarranted  by  the 
facts,  he  could  not  possibly  deny.  They 
represented  Ireland  as  domineered  over 
by  a  foreign  party  (a  topic  the  most 
irritating  that  could  be  addressed  to  any 

CK>ple),  that  the  whole  country  was  suffer- 
g  from  the  miaconduct  of  the  whole  body 


of  landlords,  and  that  nothing  remained 
for  the  people  but  utter  ruin,  abasement, 
and  degradation.  He  knew  how  false 
these  topics  were ;  he  could  not  deny  that 
such  topics  so  addressed  and  so  received, 
must  produce  considerable  effect;  but 
that  they  were  the  primary  cause  of  the 
outrage  he  had  described,  he  must  say  he 
did  not  believe.  Their  Lordships  would 
recollect,  too,  that  the  insertion  of  these 
clauses  had  not  prevented  speeches  of 
this  dangerous  nature,  from  being  address- 
ed to  the  Irish  people.  Therefore, 
although  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Government 
should  be  armed  with  the  power  which 
these  clauses  gave  them,  yet  if  it  was  said 
that  such  powers  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  peace  of  Ireland, 
and  that  that  safety  could  not  be  pre- 
served without,  he  could  not  believe  the 
fact  to  be  so.  He  was,  therefore,  ready, 
without  these  powers,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  omit  these  three  clauses 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
last  year.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  of 
the  reasons  which  had  been  urged  for  this 
omission,  and  none  could  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  if  they  could  be  dispensed 
with,  the  omission  was  demanded  by 
justice*  He  was  aware  that  Ministers  had 
been  much  censured  for  agreeing  to  give 
up  those  parts  of  last  year's  Bill,  and  it 
had  been  said,  that  they  had  better  have 
resigned  than  have  abandoned  them.  In 
this  opinion  he  did  not  concur.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  his  Majesty,  and  he 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
a  noble  Lord,  that  if  ever  bound  not  to 
desert  the  Monarch,  the  obligation  was  at 
tliat  time  more  imperative  than  at  any 
other  period.  For  himself  he  did  not  say, 
that  in  accepting  office  he  had  made  any 
sacrifices,  for  perhaps  he  would  not  gain 
any  credit  for  such  an  assertion.  Neither 
would  he  pretend  any  indisposition  on  his 
part  to  the  acceptance  of  office,  or  affect 
to  be  insensible  to  the  excitement  it 
created,  and  the  distinction  which  it  con- 
ferred, but  when  acknowledging  that,  he 
felt  that  he  might  add,  that  he  had  also  a 
full  and  perfect  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  it  mvolved.  Still,  fully  as  he  was 
impressed  both  wilh  the  distinction  and 
the  responsibility,  he  would  adhere  to  the 
service  of  his  Sovereign  as  long  as  that 
service  was  deemed  usefuli  and  when  be 
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found  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  he  would 
resign  the  trust  as  willingly  as  he  had 
accepted  it.  He  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  anything  more  to  add.  If  the  noble 
Duke  was  of  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the 
empire  rendered  necessary  the  retention  of 
the  clauses  proposed  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  Bill  before  them,  he  hoped  he  was 
prepared  to  justify  that  opinion  by  rea- 
sons ;  but  if  the  noble  Duke  had  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  he  also  hoped  that 
Government  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt. 

The  Lord  Chancellor^  before  putting 
the  question,  said,  that  as  the  Amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke  was  a 
substantive  measure,  it  should  come  before 
the  House  as  a  distinct  Motion.  The  Bill 
should  be  now  proposed  for  the  third 
reading,  and  the  noble  Duke  could  after- 
wards make  his  Motion  on  the  question 
that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  that  what  he 
wished  to  state  to  their  Lordships  would 
come  better  in,  and  be  more  applicable,  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  than  if  he 
reserved  it  for  the  Amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships on  this  occasion,  because  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  accede  to  a  measure, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  held  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  None  amongpst 
their  Lordships  were  less  disposed  than  he 
to  trench  upon  liberty,  or  bind  down  the 
people  with  unnecessary  restrictions.  He 
concurred  with  his  noble  friend  who  pre- 
sided over  his  Majesty's  Government,  in 
acknowledging  that  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity  would  sanction  the  measure. 
In  acquiescing  in  the  proposition  bsfore 
their  Lordships,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  felt  very  much  pained 
at  some  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
When  his  noble  friend,  who  was  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  had  on  a 
recent  occasion  called  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  pass  this  Bill,  he  had  stated  in  a 
full,  clear,  convincing,  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  reasons  by  which  he  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  measure,  and  there  was  no 
part  of  the  Bill  on  the  necessity  of  which 
he  more  forcibly  dwelt  than  on  the  clauses 
now  proposed  to  be  omitted  by  the  mea- 
sure at  present  before  their  Lordships. 
Under  tbeM  circamstancesi  he  thought  it 


imperative  on  their  Lordships  to  consider 
why  it  was  that — he  would  not  say  the  same 
Government,  but — a  great  portion  of  the 
same  Government  now  called  upon  that 
House  to  consent  to  so  material  a  change 
as  to  omit  those  clauses  then  deemed  so 
indispensable.  The  only  reason  now 
given  for  this  change  was,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  make  it.  There  were  many 
persons  in  the  present  Government  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  most  unfeigned 
esteem  and  respect,  and  he  hoped  that, 
whilst  he  had  acted  with  them  he  had  de- 
meaned himself  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  one 
not  unworthy  of  their  friendship ;  but  how- 
ever high  might  be  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  them,  he  thought  more  satisfactory 
reasons  should  be  assigned  for  this  change 
than  those  which  had  been  given.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  lately  been  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
told  them,  that  the  clauses  now  proposed 
to  be  omitted  were  indispensable,  ana  tliat 
without  them  the  measure  would  not  be 
effective.  The  noble  Earl  did  not,  on  that 
occasion, say  a  single  word  which  could  lead 
their  Lordships. to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  difference  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Government  upon  this  point.  There  could 
not,  at  that  time,  have  been  any  such 
difference;  for,  if  there  had,  the  noble 
Earl  would  not  have  been  justified  in  not 
having,  at  that  time,  stated  it  to  their 
Lordships.  The  opinion  which  the  noble 
Earl  did  state,  he  stated  as  that  of  tlie 
Government,  and  he  confirmed  this  opin- 
ion by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  a  nobleman 
of  whom  he  could  not  speak  in  terms 
sufficiently  expressive  of  his  regard.  De- 
spatches written  by  him  were  read  to  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
necessary  it  was  that  these  clauses  should 
be  retained ;  and  how  did  it  now  happen 
that  a  noble  Lord  came  down  to  that 
House  with  a  proposition  for  doing  them 
away  ?  That  part  of  the  Bill  which  affected 
agitation  was  proposed  to  be  omitted,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  testimony  borne 
by  the  despatches  transmitted  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  which, 
with  a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  inquiry, 
after  a  close  analysis  of  all  the  circum* 
stances,  and  in  a  mode  of  reasoning  closei 
conclusive,  and  convincing,  the  connexion 
of  predial  outrage  with  political  agitation 
was  clearly  demonstrated.  As  he  said  be- 
fore, if  the  Government  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  go  on  without  the  power 
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which  these  clauses  conferred,  he  should 
be  satisfied — leaving  to  them  all  the  re- 
sponsibility— to  take  the  Bill  in  the  shai)e 
in  which  they  brought  it  before  their  Lord- 
ships; but  it  was  very  difRcult  to  adopt 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Bill  would  answer 
the  proposed  purpose,  without  knowing 
what  induced  the  Lord -lieu  ten  ant  of  Ire- 
land to  write  the  letter  out  of  which  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  arose. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
somewhat  hard  upon  their  Lordships  to 
be  called  upon  to  consent  to  the  change. 
The  difference  in  the  Cabinet,  it  appeared, 
had  arisen  because  of  a  communication 
which  had  taken  place  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  one  who,  above  all  others,  should 
have  been  consulted.  And  to  whom  had 
this  unauthorized  communication  taken 
place ?  He  would  not  name  individuals; 
but  the  communication  had  been  made  to 
one  who  was  ever  found  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government,  and  upon  whom 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  from  whom  every  proceed- 
ing flowed  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland ;  one  whose  hostility  adopted 
every  form  of  vituperation  and  abuse, 
and  who  had  of  late  exhausted  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  even  his  vituperative 
language  in  his  attacks  on  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  No  Government  couldby 
possibility  stand,  which  proceeded  in  such 
a  manner  as  this  ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
predict,  that  if  the  present  Government 
acted  on  such  a  system,  it  would  not  last 
long.  But  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  spirit, 
the  resolution,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  had  some  hope,  that  such 
practices  would  not  be  followed.  Their 
Lordships  should  remember,  that  when, 
on  a  former  occasion,  this  Bill,  including 
the  clauses  now  proposed  to  be  thrown 
out,  was  brought  before  them  for  a  second 
reading,  those  clauses  were  attacked  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  were  most 
elaborately  defended  by  the  Ministers.  The 
communication  which  had  been  called  an 
"  indiscretion,*'  but  which,  in  other  words, 
was  a  great  blunder,  took  place,  and  the 
change  in  the  Bill  was  the  consequence. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  the  circumstances 
became  known,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concerned  in  making 
thecommunication  had  resolved  to  resign; 
but  it  eventually  turned  out  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government,  he  consented 

to  retain  offic^t    After  some  delay  and 


some  doubts,  by  the  efforts  of  his  noble 
friend,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
things  were  in  some  measure  restored. 
That  noble  Lord  accepted  office ;  at  his 
magic  touch  most  of  the  severed  members 
of  the  divided  Cabinet  again  united,  and 
affairs  assumed  their  present  position.  But 
still  it  was  not  a  thorough  reunion.  He 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  former 
Ministry  was  not  now  amongst  them.  This 
description  of  the  noble  Earl  no  one  could 
gainsay.  None  would  deny  his  exalted 
qualifications  for  the  ofHce  which  he  held, 
or  how  eminently  fitted  he  was  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  sur- 
mount; nor  would  even  those  who  dis- 
approved of  his  measures,  hesitate  to  ad- 
roit, that  a  life  spent  in  the  furtherance  of 
reform  furnished  ample  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  the  last  person  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Ministry.  But  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  noble  Earl 
was  justified  in  retiring;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  noble  Earl  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  conduct  of  others.  If,  instead 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  the 
noble  Earl  had  carried  on  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  the  close  of  the  Session, 
he  might  theu  have  retired  from  office 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  give 
not  the  slightest  pain  either  to  himself  or 
his  successor.  These  observations  were 
connected  with  the  Bill,  for  if  the  change 
had  not  taken  place,  the  Bill  would  have 
passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced.  The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land was  placed,  by  these  proceedings,  in 
a  situation  which,  for  difficulty,  could  not 
he  surpassed,  for,  from  the  documents  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  it  was  to  be  assumed, 
as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  clauses 
were  necessary.  The  clauses  were  to  be 
omitted,  and  who  was  the  cause  that  those 
portions  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced so  necessary,  did  not  pass?  Who 
but  he,  who  was  himself  the  embodied 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  agitation 
— he  who  would  not  stop  here — 

-stamen  ultm  per«:ero  tcndit. 
Actum,  inquit,  nihil  est,  ni  Pamo  milito  portas 
Fningimus,  et  media  vexiUum  pono  Suhurr^ 

To  meet  him  those  changes  had  been  made : 
he  had  thundered  at  the  gates— they  lay 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  he  now  reared 
his  ill-omened  standard  over  the  citadel. 
To  meet  the  views  of  this  individual,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment had  been  placed  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant position.    After  this  view  of  the 
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transactions  which  then  took  place,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  noble  Lord  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Ministry  would  be  allowed 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  act 
on  his  own  discretion.  As  circumstances 
stood,  and  as  the  Government  appeared 
to  think  these  clauses  unnecessary,  he 
was  bound  to  acquiesce  in  their  opinion. 
No  one  would  be  more  gratified  than 
he  if  it  were  found  that  Ireland  could 
be  kept  tranquil  without  them ;  but  if 
stronger  measures  were  found  necessary, 
he  hoped  the  noble  Viscount  would  not 
hesitate  to  apply  for  Ihem.  If  they  were 
not  applied  for,  the  noble  Viscount  himself 
would  be  the  next  victim,  and  the  last 
would  be  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  as 
the  House  seemed  disposed  to  take  the 
debate  on  the  question  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  he  should  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  to  their  Lordships  the 
observations  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make,  postponing  the  Motion  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  their  Lordships, 
until  the  proposition  now  before  them  was 
disposed  of.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
told  them,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
clauses  omitted  in  the  present  Bill,  but 
which  were  contained  in  the  measure  of 
last  year,  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  although  he  admitted, 
that  he  had  voted  for  them,  and  that  he 
had  been  desirous  of  seeing  them  pass. 
The  noble  Viscount,  as  well  as  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  both  said,  that  they 
would  vote  for  nothing  which  they  did 
not  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  1  did  not  say,  I 
would  vote  for  nothing  that  I  did  not 
think  absolutely  necessary;  though  I  might 
have  said,  that  I  would  vote  for  nothing 
that  I  did  not  consider  expedient. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  Well,  then, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack and  the  noble  Earl  had  declared  that 
they  would  vote  for  nothing  which  they 
did  not  consider  absolutely  necessary.  But 
he  would  go  farther  than  the  opinions  of 
the  noble  Viscount:  he  would  go  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  one  passed  in  1828,  and  the 
other  passed  during  the  last  year.  Upon 
bolh  tliose  occasions  it  was  stated,  in  the 
most  positive  manner  in  the  preambles  of 
those  Acts,  that  political  agitation  was 
the  particular  object  which  was  intended 
to  be  put  down  by  them  ;  that  it  was  alike 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and 


inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  existence 
of  all  regular  Governments.  Those  clauses 
had  been  fully  justified  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  and  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  large  majorities ;  and  if 
they  were  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  person  and  property 
in  Ireland,  would  that  have  been  the  case? 
But  see  what  the  Lord-lieutenant  said, 
see  how  he  described  the  state  of  disturb* 
ance  which  existed  in  Ireland,  and  to 
what  cause  he  traced  the  evils  complained 
of  in  that  country  !  He  treated  agitation 
and  outrage  as  cause  and  effect,  and  so, 
in  short,  did  every  Magistrate  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Irish  Government.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  noble  Earl  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  both  descanted,  on  a  former  occasion, 
on  the  necessity  of  passing  those  clauses, 
saying  that,  if  the  lower  orders  were  re- 
strained by  the  Bill,  it  was  only  an  act  of 
common  justice  that  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  on  the  conduct  of  other  parties. 
Moreover  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said, 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  the  loins 
of  those  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country,  without,  at  the  same  time,  press- 
ing the  fingers  of  those  by  whom  the 
peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed,  and  that 
It  would  be  inconsistent  or  unjust  to  frame 
clauses  for  preventing  the  lower  orders 
from  being  out  at  night — for  passing,  as 
he  called  it,  "  the  sunset"  part  of  the  Bill 
— without  also  framing  clauses  for  the  re- 
straint of  those  who  agitated  the  city. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  now  told  them  that  those 
clauses  were  not  necessary ;  but  with  such 
evidence  before  them  was  it  possible  that 
their  Lordships  could  place  any  reliance 
in  such  a  statement  ?  The  noble  Viscount 
had  contrasted  the  state  of  this  country 
with  that  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  said, 
most  truly,  that  the  people  of  England 
would  not  tamely  submit  to  a  measure 
like  this.  The  fact  was,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  not  submit  to  such 
a  state  of  things  as  now  existed  in  Ireland, 
and  he  would  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a 
place  in  any  country  in  the  world  in  which 
a  state  of  insurrection,  similar  to  that  which 
was  exhibited  in  that  country  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  was  to  be  witnessed,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  wilds  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America.  They  talked  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  but,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
understand  that  te  be  liberty  which  afforded 
security  for  neither  life  nor  property.  The 
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security  of  life  and  property  was  the  first 
consideration  in  every  civilized  state,  but 
for  the  last  three  years  he  would  defy  any 
one  to  say,  that  either  life  or  property  was 
secure  in  Ireland.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  frequently  told  them  that  the 
duties  of  allegiance  consisted  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  protection 
for  the  subject  on  the  other.  This  was 
no  doubt  the  fact;  but  then  came  the 
question,  why  was  the  Crown  to  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  protection  to  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  The 
Act  of  last  year  proved  most  efiectual  in 
the  suppression  of  disturbances,  and  why 
that  Act  was  not  now  to  be  continued  in 
its  integrity  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
But  the  noble  Viscount  told  them  that 
the  part  of  the  Bill  relating  to  proclama- 
tions for  putting  down  unlawful  assemblies 
was  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  notwithstanding  the  Lord -lieu- 
tenant declared  that  it  was.  The  noble 
Viscount  said,  that  the  Proclamation 
clauses  were  ineffectual;  but  was  that 
the  case,  or  how  was  the  assertion  borne 
out  by  the  fact?  They  had  it  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  that  tnese  clauses  bad 
effectually  prevented  the  permanence  of 
such  assemblies — had  even  put  down  ad- 
journed meetings;  nay  more,  the  Procla- 
mation clauses  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  it  was  well 
known,  had  not  only  been  effectual,  but 
had  successfully  frustrated  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  get  up  unlawful 
meetings.  He  would  go  further  and  say, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pre- 
vent unlawful  assemblies  by  the  Bill  now 
on  their  Lordships'  Table,  unless  those 
clauses  were  embodied  in  it.  Without 
them  the  Lord-lieutenant  could  not  pro- 
claim a  meeting  appointed  to  take  place 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  as  unlawful;  and  as 
the  three  first  clauses  of  the  Act  of  last 
year  applied  altogether  to  meetings  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  they  ought,  he  submitted, 
to  ^  inserted  in  the  present  Bill.  The 
only  reason  that  ought  to  have  led  to  the 
omission  of  the  clauses  was,  that  they 
could  not  pass  the  Act  through  another 
place  if  they  retained  them.  He  would 
say,  that  there  never  was  a  Government 
which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
other  House  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Earl  lately  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Councils ;  and, 
notwithstnndini^  the  resignation  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 


signations of  some  of  his  colleagues  about 
a  fortnight  previously,  be  would  venture 
to  say,  that  the  Government  which  existed 
at  the  present  moment,  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  noble  Earl 
formerly  possessed  it  when  he  had  the 
assistance  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ripon) 
on  the  cross  bench,  and  his  other  col- 
leagues. It  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross-bench  had  alluded ; 
and  it  was  to  that  influence  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  given  way  on  this  occasion, 
and  had  left  out  these  important  enact- 
ments. He  would  ask,  whether  the  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne  j  really  sup- 
posed that  he  could  not  carry  this  mea- 
sure unaltered  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  the  assistance  of  this  per- 
son ?  If  the  noble  Viscount  entertained 
this  opinion,  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
bringing  forward  the  measure  in  its  pre- 
sent shape.  His  own  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duty  of  the  noble  Viscount 
and  his  colleagues  had  been  alluded 
to;  and  he  therefore  roust  again  say, 
that  it  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  and  his  colleagues  were 
bound  to  continue  to  serve  his  Majesty, 
and  make  any  sacrifice  consistent  with 
their  own  honour  and  characters,  and 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, as  long  as  his  Majesty  should  require 
their  services.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
if  the  noble  Viscount  had  stated  in  his 
place  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed, he  could  have  carried  that  Bill 
through  the  other  House.  If  the  noble 
Viscount  had  declared,  that  he  believed 
the  measure  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  provisions  of  which  the  noble 
Viscount  even  now  admitted  to  be  desirable, 
he  thought  that  the  noble  Viscount,  by  so 
doine,  would  have  afforded  a  greater  secu- 
rity for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  than  he  could  by  any  half  mea- 
sures. He  had  heard  it  stated,  and  be 
confessed  with  some  pain,  that  a  noble 
relative  of  his,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, had  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  those  clauses ;  but  he  had  seen  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  change  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  relative,  or  any 
change  of  opinion  on  this  question ;  and 
that  which  made  him  positively  certain  in 
s^yingi  that  there  could  be  no  change  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  alleged  change  of 
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opinion  was  mere  pretence,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  noble  Earl,  late  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  spoke  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  as  favour- 
ble  to  the  clauses  in  the  first  week  in 
July,  he  believed  on  the  4th ;  and  when 
the  supposed  change  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  stated  to 
have  taken  place  so  far  back  as  the  18th 
of  June.  When  the  noble  Earl  introduced 
the  subject  in  the  first  days  of  July,  he 
must  have  been  aware  had  any  change  of 
opinion  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  it  roust  have  been 
strange  if  he  had  not  mentioned  this  to 
their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  also,  in 
reply  to  some  observations  on  this  subject, 
said,  that  the  only  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion was  mere  matter  of  correspondence 
in  private  letters,  and  that  the  public  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letters;  and  he 
also  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant as  authorismg  the  measure  that  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Government.  He 
was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  autliorise  the  assertion  of  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant.  He  should  vote  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood, 
and  he  should  propose  an  Amendment 
which  would  prevent  the  exclusion  of  the 
three  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  last  year ;  but 
he  should  not  trouble  their  Lordships  to 
divide,  as  he  only  wished  that  his  opinion 
should  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House.  He  had  no  intention  to  press  the 
adoption  of  his  opinion  on  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  force  upon  them  powers  which 
they  did  not  think  necessary.  Under 
these  circumstances  all  he  should  have  to 
do  would  be  to  move  his  Amendment,  and 
allow  it  to  be  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Glengall  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  clauses  relative  to  public 
meetings  had  been  left  out  of  this  Bill. 
The  Government  had  for  some  time  been 
making  concessions  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  they  had 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  reason  why  concession 
hud  hitherto  failed  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  consulted  the  Magistrates 
or  Gentry  in  their  proceedings,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  no  confidence  in  them. 
They,  therefore,  very  naturally  did  not 
trust  the  Government.  This  mutual  want 
of  conHdence  between  the  Magistracy  and 
ihc  Government  had  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  evils.    When  they  passed  the 


Coercion  Bill  last  year  it  was  hoped  by 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  put  down  agitation,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  continue  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  agitators,  but  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Ireland.  The  Government  had  tried 
to  procure  security  to  property,  and  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland  by  concession,  but  had 
altogether  failed.  When  they  passed  the 
Coercion  Bill  he  had  hoped  that  they 
intended  to  tell  the  agitators  in  that 
country  that  they  would  yield  no  more  to 
them — that  they  would  not  make  further 
concessions  to  them  until  they  had  shown 
by  their  conduct  that  they  deserved  them. 
By  excluding  the  clauses  preventing  poli- 
tical agitation,  they  threw  power  into  the 
bands  of  those  who  would  make  the  worst 
possible  use  of  it,  and  who  would  pursue 
a  course  most  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  If  they  passed  the  Bill 
in  its  present  shape,  and  allowed  public 
meetings  to  be  held,  a  month  would  not 
pass  over  without  having  agitation  against 
tithes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  slate  of  Ireland  was  most 
alarmingj  and  he  feared  that  it  would  be- 
come even  worse.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  present  feeling  the  noble  Lord  men- 
tioned that  lists  were  given  about  of  those 
whose  ancestors'  properties  had  been  for- 
feited by  Cromwell  and  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  the  names  of  the  present 
holders  of  the  estates  were  given  as 
usurpers. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  was  satisfied 
that  the  peace  of  Ireland  never  could  be 
secured  so  long  as  such  practices  obtained 
as  had  lately  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  Government  of  that  counti^,  and  to 
which  so  much  allusion  had  that  night 
been  made.  When  such  scenes  took 
place,  could  the  people  look  with  any 
confidence  to  the  Government?  The  cir- 
cumstance he  had  alluded  to  excited  much 
speculation,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  whole  thing  hinged  on  the  private 
communications  that  had  been  made  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  extort  from  him  an  opinion  which  had 
been  most  improperly  acted  on.  If  the 
production  of  the  communications  in 
question  in  that  House  were  not  altogether 
regular,  still  there  were  other  means  of 
making  the  matter  public  which  could 
have  been  acted  upon,  if  the  opinions 
were  honestly  expressed,  and  which  would 
I  have  afforded  satisfaction.     The  country 
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then  would  have  been  able  to  form  a  just 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  noble  £arl, 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had 
retired  solely  to  allow,  apparently,  the 
adoption  oi  measures  which  appeared 
satisfactory  to  the  great  agitator  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  first  place  the  Government 
had  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  give 
an  opinion  on  this  subject^  and  to  declare 
that  a  certain  measure  was  necessary ; 
and,  instead  of  following  it  up,  they  had 
abandoned  that  measure.  It  appeared 
that  an  individual — and  he  meant  nothing 
disrespectful  by  that  term — had  made  a 
communication  in  a  certain  quarter,  and 
which  had  been  called  a  great  indiscretion. 
This  had  been  so  designated  because  the 
peison  had  made  a  communication  which 
should  not  have  been  made,  and  which 
had  not  been  hastily  or  thoughtlessly 
made,  but  that  it  was  made  with  the 
sanction  of  a  person,  which  made  it 
of  much  greater  importance.  The  strongest 
circumstance  of  all,  however,  connected 
with  this  proceeding  was,  that  it  had  been 
kept  back  from  the  knowledge  of  the  head 
of  the  Government  that  any  such  commu- 
nication had  been  made.  Apart  from  the 
Bill  be  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  that  such 
conduct  should  not  be  repeated.  He  said 
this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  or  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
for  their  Lordships'  sake;  for  he  could 
not  help  .recollecting  that  their  proceed- 
ings were  looked  upon  with  anxiety  by  all 
Europe,  and  such  conduct  as  he  had 
alluded  to  only  tended  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country  in  the  estimation  of 
every  civilized  people.  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  communication  in 
question  had  been  made  to  a  person  who 
had  been  twice  denounced  in  the  King's 
Speech — to  a  person  whose  conduct  it  had 
been  stated  was  the  main  cause  that 
rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  such  a  large 
army  in  Ireland.  Under  these  circum- 
stances need  he  express  his  surprise  that 
the  Government  should  condescend  to 
enter  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  ? 
There  was  also  another  reason  which 
should  have  operated  upon  them.  The 
person  in  question  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Now  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared,  and  had  called 
upon  both  Houses  to  sanction  their  de- 
claration, that  they  would  stand  by  the 
Union  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  He 
had  no  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  the  Go- 


vernment ;  but  he  would  ask  what  might 
it  be  supposed  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject  after  what 
had  been  reported  to  have  taken  place  ? 
He  had  difl'ered  almost  constantly  on  poli- 
tical subjects  with  the  noble  Earl  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government ;  but  he 
would  at  once  declare  that  every  feeling 
of  political  hostility  towards  that  noble 
Earl  was  at  an  end  when  he  saw  the  un- 
becoming manner  in  which  he  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  lie 
should  support  the  third  reading  of  the 
Dill,  and  he  trusted  the  Government  would 
not  have  reason  to  regret  havinp^  left  out 
the  clauses  to  which  allusion  had  beeii 
made. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  begged 
their  Lordships  to  recollect  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  noble  Earl,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  had  stated 
that  the  Lord -lieu  ten  ant  of  Ireland  had 
communicated  to  the  noble  Earl  that  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  could  carry  on  the 
Government  of  Ireland  without  the  power 
of  putting  down  political  agitation,  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  he  thought  such 
power  desirable,  and  the  noble  Viscount 
had  come  forward  to  make  a  similar  de- 
claration to  that  made  by  the  noble  Earl. 
He  was  glad,  for  his  part,  to  hear  the 
noble  Duke  say,  that  the  present  Minis* 
ters  had  the  con6dence  of  Parliament, 
because  he  thought  that  they  deserved 
such  confidence;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  they  would  continue  to  possess  that 
confidence  if  they  called  for  powers  which 
were  now  declared  by  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  not  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Government  of  Ireland.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  any  man,  that  the  feelings 
of  a  people  would  be  excited  if  they  were 
constantly  told  that  they  were  ill-governed 
and  oppressed;  and  in  a  country  like. 
Ireland,  where  the  people  were  in  sirch 
distress,  and  so  long  had  just  grounds  of 
complaint,  such  language  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  When,  however,  he  admitted 
this,  and  regretted  the  evils  of  political 
agitation,  he  denied  that  that  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  outrages  that  were  com- 
mitted in  Ireland.  Agitation  might  have 
much  power  in  rousing  the  feelings ;  but 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  content  led 
that  it  was  the  main  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances. Indeed  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Duke  must  admit  this.  Were  agrarian 
outrages  new  in  Ireland  ?     Need  he  refer 
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to  what  passed  twenty  years  before  the 
rebellion ;  and  again,  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  when  the  noble  Duke  was  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  when  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  pass  such  a  law  as  that  on 
the  Table  to  put  down  outrages?  He 
repeated  then,  that  although  political  agi- 
tation at  the  present  moment  might  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
people,  he  distinctly  denied  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  predial  agitation  which 
prevailed.  The  noble  Duke  said,  that 
security  was  the  chief  object  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  that  was  to  be  consulted 
before  liberty.  Undoubtedly  security 
both  of  person  and  property  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  were  not  the 
people  also  entitled  to  have  a  Government 
which  they  could  place  confidence  in  ? 
He  concurred  entirely  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  There  was  sufficient  ground  for 
passing  a  measure  to  put  down  outrages, 
but  it  was  unnecessary  to  adopt  the 
clauses  relating  to  political  agitation.  He 
had  objected  to  that  part  of  the  former 
Bill,  and  his  noble  friend,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  knew  the  opinion  he 
entertained  on  the  subject.  He  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  present  Bill  with  greater 
willingness  because  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  noble  Marquess  to  whom  the 
carrying  it  into  operation  would  be  in- 
trusted. The  whole  of  that  illustrious 
individuars  conduct  and  life  afforded  a 
guarantee  that  the  powers  given  in  the 
Bill  would  not  be  abused,  but  that  they 
would  be  exercised  with  impartiality  and 
moderation.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
next  year  they  would  be  able  to  restore 
the  Administration  of  the  ordinary  law  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  infringe  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  never  gain  security  to  life  or  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  by  Coercion  Bills  alone, 
but  that  it  was  only  by  sanctioning  such 
reasonable  and  just  measures  as  he  trusted 
shortly  to  see  before  the  House  that  the 
permanent  peace  of  that  country  could 
be  secured. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  did  not  think 
of  contending  for  the  proposition,  that  to 
coercive  measures  alone  they  ought  to 
look  for  security.  He  was  well  aware 
that  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  of  this  country, 
perhaps  for  years  to  come,  in  devising 
measures  in  defiance  of  all  the  clamour 
that  might  be  raised,  for  the  improvement 
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of  Ireland,  for  her  peace  and  for  her  tran- 
quillity ;  but  if  their  Lordships  determined 
on  introducing  a  coercive  measure,  if  they 
were  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  that  coercive  measure 
should  be  efficient,  whether  it  should  go 
to  the  cause,  or  deal  only  with  the  effect, 
which  was  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 
It  would  be  presumptious  in  him  to  doubt 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  own 
country,  than  he  was  ;  but  he  thought  he 
had  pretty  good  authority  on  his  side, 
when  he  said  that  agitation  and  predial 
disturbances  were  intimately  connected  as 
cause  and  effect.  He  had  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  that 
effect;  he  had  the  decided  and  strong 
opinion  of  the  late  6rst  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  to  that  effect ;  he  had  the  opin- 
ion of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
Woolsack  to  that  effect ;  and  he  believed 
that  he  should  have  had  the  united  opinion 
of  the  whole  Government  to  that  effect,  but 
for  the  disclosure  of  that  private  corre- 
spondence and  juggling  which  had  taken 
place,  from  which  it  appeared  that  confi- 
dence had  been  betrayed,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  those  concerned,  he  wished 
had  never  been  made  known.  The  very 
reason  of  the  thing  would  show  that  it 
must  be  so.  They  had  the  predial  out- 
rages in  the  one  case ;  in  the  other  they 
had  the  agitators  touching  on  the  string 
which  they  knew  would  be  responded  to 
by  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  creating  a  question,  which,  but  for 
them,  would  never  have  been  created. 
Yet,  what  did  this  Bill  do?  If  they  pass- 
ed it,  they  would  press  with  the  weight  of 
their  whole  loins  upon  the  unfortunate, 
ignorant,  deluded  peasant  out  of  the 
House  an  hour  after  sunset,  inflamed  by 
the  declarations  of  interested  agitators, 
who  went  abroad  in  the  night  to  scatter 
discord  and  ruin  around  them.  Upon  the 
poor  misguided  peasantry  they  pressed 
more  than  was  necessary ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  agitator  they  pressed  not  at  all ;  or 
if  they  did,  they  pressed  upon  him  with 
their  little  finger  only.  Thus  they  were 
content  to  deal  with  the  effect,  but  the 
cause  they  left  unchecked.  Suppose  he 
had  no  authority  for  what  he  was  urging, 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships,  was  there 
not  a  probability  in  the  nature  of  things 
th'^t  he  was  right  ?     He  had  listened  with 
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ipreat  satisfaction  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  lately  held  the  office  of 
Privy  Seal.  In  detailing  what  had  taken 
place  on  a  recent  occasion,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  his  noble  friend  had  stopped 
rather  short.  He  would  not  repeat  what 
bis  noble  friend  had  stated,  because  he 
would  not  weaken  the  effect  of  his  noble 
friend's  remarks ;  but  he  would  come  at 
once  to  the  point.  His  noble  friend, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  finished  his 
statement  by  making  some  remarks  on 
the  indiscretion  or  blunders  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. Now,  he  was  certainly  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  very  hardly  used.  It  might 
be  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been 
guilty — who  was  there  that  might  not  be  ? 
— of  some  common  indiscretion.  His  right 
hon.  friend  himself  admitted,  that  he  had 
acted  with  indiscretion ;  and  he  could  not 
deny  that  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  bat  at  the  same  time  it  was  worthy 
of  remark,  that  for  some  days  his  right 
hon.  friend  bore  the  whole  blame  of  that 
indiscretion.  The  subject  was  brought 
under  discussion,  but  there  was  not  one 
word  said  by  any  human  being  to  show 
that  any  other  person  had  been  guilty  of 
rashness,  indiscretion,  insubordination,  or 
whatever  they  were  pleased  to  call  it,  but 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secietary  for 
Ireland.  At  last  it  came  out,  that  there 
was  another  person— -a  Cabinet  Minister 
•—a  noble  Lord  of  unimpeached,  and  un- 
impeachable character,  who  had  so  far 
participated  in  the  indiscretion,  that  he 
had  authorized  the  communication  with- 
out ever  consulting  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject ;  which  com- 
munication that  noble  Earl,  standing  in 
his  place  in  this  Honse,  said  was  made 
to  a  man  with  whom  he  authorized 
no  communications,  because  in  that 
man  he  did  not  think  that  confidence 
could  be  placed.  There  was  some  one, 
therefore,  to  share  with  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  blame 
of  what  had  taken  place.  If  he  might  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  channels 
of  communication,  he  would  say,  that  he 
had  once  seen  a  statement  which  he  had 
never  heard  contradicted.  That  statement 
was  made  by  a  noble  Lord,  in  another 
place,  who  was  nearly  connected  with  the 
noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  who,  having  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  his  noble  rela- 


tive near  to  his  heart,  put  a  quettion  to 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  asked  him,  whether  any 
other  persons  had  communicated,  or  bad 
followed  him  in  communicating,  not  with 
the  Arch  Agitator  of  Ireland,  but  with  the 
l.ord-lieutenantof  Ireland ;  for  he  had  not 
forgotten,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was 
dealing  not  only  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  but  with  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  also.  His  right  hon. 
friend  replied  (very  properly,  no  doubt : 
probably  if  he  had  been  in  the  same 
situation,  he  should  have  given  a  similar 
answer),  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  answer 
amounted  simply  to  a  refusal  to  answer. 
Why,  if  his  right  hon.  friend  had  known 
that  no  other  individuals  had  communi- 
cated with  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
would  he  not  at  once  have  given  a  reply 
to  that  effect  ?  Would  he  not  have  saicf, 
"I,  and  I  only,  communicated  with  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government."  He  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  Home  Secretary,  was  a  party  to 
such  a  communication.  His  right  hon. 
friend,  however,  simply  replied,  "That  he 
saw  no  reason  why,  having  been  guilty  of 
one  indiscretion,  he  should  be  led  into  the 
commission  of  another."  Then,  till  that 
statement  was  contradicted,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Haddington)  concluded  he  had  a  right 
to  say,  that  there  were  other  communi- 
cators. Who  they  were,  he  knew  not; 
probably  he  never  should  know ;  and  now 
that  the  mischief  was  done,  he  did  not 
much  care  to  know.  But  he  would  say, 
that  his  right  hon;  friend  had  been  very 
ill-treated  indeed  ;  and  that  he  was  sure 
there  must  be  more  in  this  transaction 
than  met  the  eye.  Suppose  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  gone  unauthorized  to  make 
that  communication— suppose  he,  holding 
a  subordinate  office,  by  going  first  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  then  to 
the  Arch  Agitator,  had  caused  all  those 
disturbances  which  had  ended  in  driving 
out  of  the  Government  the  noble  Earl  who 
was  its  Chief— in  the  high  manliness  and 
integrity  of  whose  character  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  have  confidence,  and  who, 
as  a  clog  to  the  wheel  of  the  Movement,  was 
more  especially  entitled  to  that  confidence 
— suppose,  he  repeated,  such  had  been 
the  interference  by  a  subordinate  Officer 
of  the  Crown,  could  it  be  argued  for  an 
instant,  that  he  would  be  at  this  moment 
Secretary  for  Ireland  ?  He  would  say, 
rather,  that  there  had  been  much  that  they 
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did  not  koow  of,  and  the  effect  of  which,  | 
as  had  been  so  ably  described  by  his  noble 
friend,  was  likely  to  produce  an  unfavour- 
able impression  in  the  country  as  to  the 
character  of  public  men,  and  not  looking 
like  a  very  auspicious  beginning  of  this 
new  Administration.  He  called  it  a  new 
Administration ;  he  was  aware,  however^ 
that  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  the  other  night,  that 
it  was  not  a  new  Administration,  and  that 
it  was  meant  to  conduct  the  Government 
on  the  same  principles  as  were  acted  on 
while  the  noble  Earl  was  in  oflfice.  He 
had  been  a  good  deal  struck  with  the 
positive  declaration  of  the  noble  Earl,  that 
this  was  not  a  new  Ministry.  That  it  was 
so,  was  surely  shown  by  this  fact,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  retired,  and  he  was 
somebody.  He  was  a  great  man  in  this 
country ;  and  he  was  still  more  in  his 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
When  the  noble  Earl  resigned,  they  were 
told,  that  the  whole  Government  was  dis- 
solved— that  it  wasatanend.  But  whether 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or  whether 
it  were  in  other  hands,  he  did  not  know ; 
but  he  must  admit  that  they  had  been 
informed,  that  though  the  Government  was 
dissolved,  it  was  not  dissolved.  How- 
ever, it  soon  revived  again ;  here  it  was, 
and  not  a  new  Government,  but  an  old 
Government.  The  very  first  measure  in- 
troduced by  this  new-old  Government  was 
different  from  the  measure  that  had  been 
introduced  by  the  former  Government. 
They  were  unanimous,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
on  that  measure,  and  they  now  unani- 
mously recommended  a  different  measure. 
There  was  this  extraordinary  fact,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
measure  they  recommended ;  thev  all  ex- 
pressed their  regret,  that  they  had  to  bring 
It  forward.  His  noble  friend  had  told 
their  lordships,  that  it  Would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  the  first  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
had  great  respect  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ever  since  it  had  been  Reformed, 
though  he  preferred  it  as  it  was  before, 
and  nothing  should  induce  him  to  speak 
of  that  House  but  with  respect.  Still  he 
would  say,  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  coming 
fresh  from  the  people,  would  think  so  little 
of  the  poor  peasant,  as  to  consign  him  to 
the  carfew,  while  he  who  kept  the  country 
in  a  state  of  continued  disturbance,  while 


the  Agitator,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  was  allowed  to  escape.  He 
would  say,  that  it  was  umust;  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  cruel.  He  regretted  that 
they  should  be  called  on  to  pass  so  one- 
sided a  measure,  bearing  as  it  did  on  the 
ignorant,  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  the 
oppressed,  but  undoubtedly  the  poor ;  and 
letting  go  scot  free  those  who  agitated  the 
community,  while  they  served  their  own 
purposes.  He  did  not  believe  the  diffi- 
culty existed  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  was  to  be  found  somewhere  else — in  the 
Government  itself.  Here,  however,  they 
got  into  a  labyrinth.  He  confessed  he 
did  not  understand  one  half  that  had 
passed  on  this  occasion.  That  the  Go* 
vernment  was  composed  of  individuals 
who  entertained  discordant  opinions  on 
this  measure,  was  true.  That  those  who 
were  most  attached,  in  these  days  of  popu- 
larity-hunting, to  what  were  commonly 
called  popular  principles,  had  prevailed, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  felt  sure  that 
one  at  least  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
would  rather  have  had  the  Bill  with  the 
clauses  which  had  been  omitted,  than  with- 
out them.  But  the  Bill  was  to  pass,  malyre 
the  opinions  of  those  who  thought  it.  im- 
perfect. His  noble  friend  said,  that  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  experienced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  this  not  new, 
but  old  Government,  attempted  to  carry 
the  first  Bill  through  that  House;  but 
how  could  that  be,  if  this  were  the  new- 
old  Government,  which  had  sufficient 
influence  to  cause  its  opinions  to  prevail 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  his  noble 
friend  should  pursue  a  course  really  calcu- 
lated to  give  peace  to  Ireland  ;  and  if 
he  would,  at  the  same  time  withstand 
those  efforts  to  accomplish  vague  and 
indeBnite  changes,  which  now  unfortu- 
nately prevailed  in  this  country,  he  would 
promise — though  he  knew  it  was  of  little 
use — his  decided  support ;  but  he  was 
afraid,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
his  noble  friend's  Government  had  com- 
menced its  operations,  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  results  so  happy  as 
those  to  which  he  had  adverted.  A  new 
Government  had  been  formed,  and 
nothing  had  yet  occurred  in  that  House 
to  prevent  its  having  fair  play.  Should 
he  prove  a  false  prophet,  no  man  would 
rejoice  more  sincerely  at  it  than  he 
should. 

The  Earl  of  Wichlo%o  said,  that  he  for 
one  felt  that  he  was  placed  in  a  curious 
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position  on  this  occasion.  He  was  called 
upon  to  vole  for  a  measure  of  great  seve- 
rity, without  having  any  documents  laid 
before  the  House  to  show  that  such  a 
measure  was  necessary,  and  without  any 
explanation  from  any  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  justify  their  Lordships  in  pass- 
ing this  particular  measure.  It  was  true 
that  the  noble  Viscount,  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  had  made  some 
observations,  but  they  were  in  favour  of  a 
Bill  which  had  been  read  a  second  time 
in  that  House,  and  which  now  lay  on 
their  Lordships*  Table  for  a  third  reading. 
The  noble  Viscount's  speech  was,  in  facr, 
in  favour  of  Lord  Grey's  Bill,  and  not  in 
favour  of  the  present  Bill;  their  Lordships 
were,  therefore,  now  called  upon  to  pass 
this  Bill,  without  having  any  evidence 
before  them  that  such  a  particular  Bill 
was  necessary.  He  was  glad  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  not  to  be  taken 
upon  this  measure  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  glad  that  by  passing  the  Bill,  without 
question,  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
case  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. No  consideration  on  earth  would 
ever  induce  him  to  vote  for  such  a  Bill  as 
this.  If  it  were  to  go  to  a  vote,  which  he 
was  glad  to  find  would  not  be  the  case, 
he  should  certainly  retire  without  voting 
at  all.  He  regarded  this  measure  as  the 
most  unjust  and  tyrannical  that  had  ever 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  a  free 
people.  The  Bill  of  last  Session  was  a 
Bill  of  justice  and  mercy  compared  with 
this  measure.  He  could  not  help  here 
referring  to  the  language  which  at  diflferent 
periods  had  been  used  in  regard  to  this 
measure  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack.  That  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  when  he  had  been  taunted  a  few 
nights  ago  with  having  made  use  of  argu- 
ments 80  contrary  to  his  present  opinion 
on  the  subject— the  noble  Lord's  answer 
was,  that  that  was  an  improper  time  to 
discuss  the  point,  and  that  they  should 
wait  until  this  measure  came  before  them, 
when  he  would  give  a  full  explanation  of 
his  sentiments  upon  it.  They  were  now 
arrived  at  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  there  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  sat 
reposing  on  the  Woolsack,  and  the  other 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  sat  in  silence,  waiting  to  hear 
what  would  be  said,  without  saying  any 
thing  themselves  on  the  subject.  He 
would  just  refer  to  the  language  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  when  the  former 


Bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  following  were  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  in  that  House,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Earl's  (Earl  of  Durhaors)  objections  to 
the  clauses  that  related  to  political  meet- 
ings : — ''  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  could  not,  however,  help  feeling 
that  it  was  not  fit,  or  fair,  or  consistent, 
to  draw  that  line  of  distinction  which  his 
noble  friend  had  drawn  between  the  in- 
fraction of  public  rights  connected  with 
public  meetings  assembled  to  discuss 
public  matters,  and  what  his  noble 
friend  seemed  to  think  of  less  import- 
ance— namely,  the  domestic  rights  of 
subjects,  which  were  ailected  by  the 
other  part  of  the  Bill,  though  not  touched 
upon  by  that  against  which  his  noble 
friend  had  expressed  his  opposition.  These 
were  the  grounds,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  afterwards  said,  which  prevented 
him  from  drawing  that  line  of  distinction 
which  his  noble  friend  had  pointed  out. 
If  he  suspended  one  species  of  right  (and 
he  hoped  and  believed  that  he  consented 
to  that  suspension  for  the  last  time),  he 
felt  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to  suspend 
the  other.  Yes,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  apply  a  legislative  enactment  to  the 
exciting  cause  as  well  as  to  the  mischief 
which  that  excitement  produced."*  He 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  in  what  way  this  Bill  applied 
a  remedy  to  the  exciting  cause.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  formerly  consi- 
dered the  clauses  relating  to  public  meet- 
ings of  such  importance  that  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn.  How 
could  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
justify  his  change  of  opinion  ?  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  no  doubt,  possessed  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity,  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  puzzle  even  his  ingenuity  to 
find  out  an  exeuse  for  such  a  sudden,  and 
such  an  extraordinary  change  of  opinion. 
Two  reasons  had  been  assigned  for  the 
alterations  that  had  been  made  in  this 
Bill.  The  one  was  a  public  one — the 
other  was  of  a  private  and  mysterious 
nature.  With  regard  to  the  public  reason, 
it  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  a  former  night,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  pass  this  Bill 
with  those  clauses,  having  ascertained  that 


*  Hansard  (third  series)  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  1122- 
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the  noble  Marquess,  at  the  head  of  the 
Goverament  of  Ireland,  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  could  dispense  with  them. 
But  he  would  positively  deny,  that  it  was 
a  fact,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  pass  the  Bill  with  those  clauses.  He 
might  deny  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  House  of  Commons  would  support 
the  Government,  no  matter  how  it  was 
changed.  In  fact,  it  did  so,  and  there 
was,  somehow  or  other,  some  one  slipping 
into  the  Government  every  day.  It  was  but 
to-day  he  saw  that  a  noble  friend  of 
his  opposite  had  become  one  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  he  was  happy  to  see  his  noble 
friend's  accession  to  office.  It  was  on  the 
3rd  of  July  that  the  extraordinary,  he 
would  say  the  disgraceful,  proceeding 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  one  hon.  Gentleman  said,  **  Upon 
my  honour  it  is  so,"  and  another  hon. 
Gentleman  replied,  **  I  declare  solemnly, 
and  upon  my  honour,  that  it  is  not  so.''  It 
was  upon  that  occasion,  that  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  admitted,  that  he  could  dispense  with 
those  clauses ;  yet  a  few  days  after,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers  had  a 
majority  of  174  to  ninety-two  in  reference 
to  those  very  clauses.  That  was  a  proof 
that  the  measure,  with  those  clauses, 
would  be  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was,  therefore,  nothing 
but  trifling  with  that  House,  and  with 
the  country,  to  tell  them  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  pass  the  Bill  with 
those  clauses.  He  next  came  to  the 
private  reason  alleged  for  making  those 
alterations  in  the  Bill.  That  reason  was 
said  to  be  contained  in  a  private  letter 
from  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  it  was 
said,  that  it  justified  the  Government  in 
making  the  alterations  that  had  been 
made  in  the  Bill.  That  letter  should  have 
been  produced  in  justice  to  the  noble 
Marquess  himself,  and  the  correspondence 
also  which  had  produced  that  letter  from 
the  noble  Marquess  should  have  been 
produced.  What  could  be  the  reason 
that  the  letter  of  the  noble  Marquess  was 
concealed?  It  was  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  Government  were 
afraid  to  let  that  correspondence  be  seen; 
that  they  were  not  only  afraid  of  the 
treachery  which  would  be  exposed  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Government, 
but  that  they  were  afraid  to  let  the  more 
honourable  and  virtuous  members  of  the 
Cabinet  know  the  real  reason  of  such  a 


course  of  proceeding.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite  had  said,  on  a  former 
evening,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  written  such  a  letter,  he  would 
not  remain  a  colleague  in  the  Cabinet 
with  him. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
his  words  were,  that  if  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  had  betrayed  his  noble  friend 
(Earl  Grey),  he  would  not  remain  a  col- 
league with  him. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  would  not,  of 
course,  say,  that  the  noble  Earl,  late  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  had  said, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  would  maintain 
that  the  effect  of  the  letter  in  question 
had  been  to  betray  the  noble  Earl.  The 
noble  Earl,  indeed,  had  himself  afterwards 
said,  that  he  had  not  been  betrayed.  At 
all  events  he  had  been  ill  used.  If  he  did 
not  feel  so,  why  did  he  not  remain  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  ?  Why  did  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  he 
was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  noble  Earl's  relative  on  the  subject, 
decline  to  answer  the  question  ?  Why 
did  he  say,  that  he  would  not  commit  an- 
other indiscretion  in  replying  to  it?^  Was 
it  not  plain  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
was  not  the  sole  party  to  the  correspond- 
ence that  had  taken  place  with  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not  plain 
that  though  the  hand  might  be  the  hand 
of  Esau,  the  voice  was  still  the  voice  of 
Jacob?  The  conclusion  at  which  the 
country  and  the  Press  had  arrived — a 
conclusion  in  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low)concurred — was,  that  thatcorrespond- 
ence  had  been  carried  on  by  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  If  the  letter  in  question  had 
not  been  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had 
been  suggested  by  one.  He  was  sure, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site would  not  stand  upon  mere  words, 
but  that  if  he  found  that  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  a  party  to  such  a  corre- 
spondence, he  would  not  continue  a 
colleague  with  him.  So  anxious  was  he 
to  hear  what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
and  other  noble  Lords  had  to  say  in  their 
vindication,  that  he  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  further  on  this  occasion. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  said  :  My  Lords, 
it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  offer 
any  observations  to  your  Lordships*  con- 
sideration ;  but  as  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion is  one  materially  afiecting  my 
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own  country,  I  trust  I  shall  receive  your  I 
Lordships'  indulgence,  and  be  permitted 
to  make  a  very  few  observations  upon  it. 
My  Lords,  I  do  certainly  re^et  the  with- 
drawing of  the  clauses  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  because  it  may  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  casting  odium  upon  the 
noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  of  being  desirous  of 
adopting  measures  of  great  severity  ;  but, 
my  Lords,  to  any  insinuation  of  that  de- 
scription, the  noble  Lord's  whole  political 
life  furnishes  the  most  unequivocal  con- 
tradiction. 1  do,  in  my  conscience,  believe 
that  no  statesman  ever  held  in  greater 
veneration  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  no  man  ever  felt  greater 
pain  from  being  compelled  to  sanction  a 
departure  from  those  principles.  My 
Lords^  the  noble  Earl  does  not  require 
any  eulogium  from  so  humble  an  individual 
as  I  am.  His  public  services  cannot  be 
forgotten;  they  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  a  grateful  country,  long  after  his  con- 
signment to  the  tomb.  My  Lords,  I  do 
confess  that,  upon  principles  of  humanity 
also,  I  regret  the  withdrawal  of  those 
clauses  from  the  Bill,  because  that  appears 
to  me  calculated  to  promote  the  mischief 
caused  by  public  meetings,  where  the 
passions  of  an  easily-excited  population 
arc  constantly  influenced,  and  wnere  the 
unfortunate  peasantry  are  encouraged  to 
the  perpetration  of  acts  which  expose  them 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  I  must, 
however,  my  Lords,  acknowledge  that  I 
derive  inuch  consolation  from  reflecting 
upon  the  assurance  recently  given  to  your 
Lordships,  by  a  noble  Marquess  connected 
with  his  Majesty's  Government,  namely, 
that  if  the  experiment  (this  I  believe  was 
the  term  used  by  the  noble  Marquess), 
should  fail  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
advise  his  Majesty  immediately  to  assem- 
ble Parliament,  with  a  view  of  arming  his 
Ministers  with  such  powers  as  might  in 
that  case  be  required ;  and,  my  Lords,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  whom  I  have  always  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  coincided  in  opinion 
upon  this  subject  with  the  noble  Marquess. 
My  Lords,  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
deplorable  state  of  Ireland.  One  of  the 
Irish  newspapers  which  reached  me  this 
very  morning  contains  an  account  of  two 
atrocious  murders — in  one  case,  the  un- 
fortunate person  bad  the  temerity  to  pay 


his  rent — in  the  other,  the  crhne  was, 
having  the  audacity  to  seek  for  a  payment 
due  to  him  by  legal  proceedings.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  part  of 
my  duty  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  private  correspondence 
to  which  your  Lordships'  attention  has 
been  frequently  directed,  nor  have  I  any 
disposition  to  do  so.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, trespass  further  upon  yonr  Lordships' 
time  than  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
attention  by  which  I  have  been  honoured. 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  would  only 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  occasion.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  had  grossly  mistaken  what  he 
had  said  on  a  former  evening.  The  right 
reverend  Prelate,  however,  was  perfectly 
correct  in  what  he  had  attributed  to  him. 
He  had  said  on  a  former  night,  that  if 
this  experiment  should  fail,  he  entirely 
concurred  with  his  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  it  would  be 
their  duty  at  once  to  call  Parliament 
together  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
error  which  they  had  committed,  and  of 
arming  the  Government  with  additional 
powers.  With  regard  to  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  attributed  to  him,  he  would  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  speaking  at  the  time  of  the  false 
assumption,  that  his  noble  friend  late  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  said, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  said,  that  if  such 
had  really  been  the  case,  which  was  not 
the  fact,  he  would  not  continue  in  the 
Cabinet  with  such  a  colleague.  His 
noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  on  a  subsequent 
evening  had  distinctly  disclaimed,  that  he 
had  made  any  such  statement  as  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  lamented — as  who  did  not 
lament? — that  a  certain  correspondence 
had  taken  place  with  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  but  his  noble  friend  also  added, 
that  he  was  sure  that  nothing  had  been 
done  which  had  not  been  well  intended, 
both  towards  him  and  the  public  service. 
He  would  add  nothing  to  what  had  been 
said,  and  so  truly  said,  by  his  noble  friend 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  as  to  the  merits  and 
services  of  his  noble  friend  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  He  would  only 
say  this — that  his  noble  friend  would  be 
the  last  man,  finding  himself  compelled 
by  circumstances,  for  which  he  was  not 
to  blame,  to  retire  from  the  Government, 
to  spare  any  effort  of  bis  towards  promotiujf 
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the  public  service,  and  towards  promoting 
the  maiotenauce  of  such  a  Government  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  It  was  because 
his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  given  the 
sanction  of  bis  great  name  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  Government,  that  so  humble 
an  individual  as  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdown)  formed  a  part  of  it,  and 
should  continue  to  belong  to  it.  He  felt 
authorized  to  say,  that  whatever  opinion 
his  noble  friend  might  have  formed  as  to 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  those 
clauses,  he  would,  if  he  had  seen  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them  through  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  (which,  at  the 
time  he  first  proposed  the  measure,  he 
could  have  no  means  of  ascertaining),  be 
the  first  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  carry  them  by  a  bare  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  was 
an  experimental  measure.  It  was  easy 
for  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  say,  that  those  clauses  could 
have  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  difficulty.  Would  they  try 
to  carry  them  ?  Let  them  only  look  to 
the  progress  of  the  present  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  How  did  it 
happen,  if  it  were  so  easy  to  replace  those 
clauses,  that  no  member  there  had  made 
a  motion  similar  to  that  made  to-night  by 
the  noble  Duke  ?  Was  it  not  obvious, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  such  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  He 
trusted  that  they  would  not  see  agitation 
again  prevail  in  Ireland;  but  if  it  did,  the 
Government  was  pledged  to  call  upon 
Parliament  at  once  for  additional  powers 
to  put  it  down. 

The  Earl  o^  Aberdeen  should  not  have 
addressed  the  House  upon  the  present 
occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  some  observ- 
ations which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marqness.  The  noble  Marquess  had  told 
them,  that  the  only  proper  object  for  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships  at  present 
was  this — whether  this  Bill  was  suitable 
or  not  ?  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, that  it  would  have  been  so,  had  the 
Bill  before  the  House  been  the  same  Bill 
which  was  introduced  by  the  noble  Earl 
late  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty*s  Govern- 
ment. In  that  case,  whatever  might  have 
been  said  res^iecting  the  private  com- 
munications received  from  ihe  noble  Mar- 
quess, the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  no 
one  would  have  adverted  to  his  change 


of  opinion,  if  the  measure  as  proposed 
by  his  Majesty's  Government  had  re- 
mained the  same.  But,  the  only  reason 
given  for  the  change  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Bill,  was  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  which  change  was 
only  known  by  a  private  letter.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  practice  of  justify ing 
public  measures  by  the  private  letters  of 
high  functionaries,  as  it  must  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  service,  and  detrimental  to 
the  Constitution  itself.  If  it  were  a  private 
letter  on  which  this  change  was  effected, 
he  would  be  one  of  the  last  parties  to 
violate  its  secrecy  ;  but  then  he  insisted, 
that  a  Minister  ought  not  to  rely  on  an 
opinion  so  expressed  to  justify  a  measure 
of  such  high  importance  as  the  present. 
The  noble  Viscount,  by  relying  on  such  a 
source  of  information,  deprived  their  Lord- 
ships of  every  security  they  could  have  in 
the  declarations  of  Government.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  said,  that  he  would 
preserve  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
general  peace  of  Europe.  But  the  noble 
Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  the  Governmenti 
when  he  attempted  to  account  for  the 
change  in  the  noble  Marquess's  opinion, 
said,  that  that  change  was  not  founded  on 
any  change  in  the  position  of  Ireland,  but 
on  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  Go* 
vernment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now,  there  were  occasions  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be  inclined  to 
pursue  a  policy  towards  certain  foreign 
Powers  of  which  the  noble  Earl  might  not 
be  altogether  inclined  to  approve.  Some 
one  might  suggest  to  our  Minister  at  any 
particular  Court,  that  it  would  bo  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  to  have  the  situa* 
tion  of  th^  country  with  regard  to  that 
power  a  little  changed — that  a  little  more 
insult  to  that  power  would  be  popular  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  would 
make  the  Government  popular  if  such 
insult  were  inflicted.  He  might  be  told, 
that  such  a  suggestion  was  improbable ; 
hut  it  was  not  more  improbable  than  the 
suggestion  which  had  absolutely  been 
made  in  these  transactions.  The  practice 
of  high  functionaries  acting  upon  private 
letters,  was  most  unfair  to  his  Majesty. 
Was  his  Majesty  not  to  know  the  reasons 
which  induced  his  Ministers  to  bring  in 
measures  which  they  stated  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ?  If  this  practice  pre- 
vailed in  one  department,  why  was  it  not 
to  prevail  in  every  other  ?    He  thought| 
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that  as  Ministers  had  foatided  their  change 
of  this  measure  on  the  contents  of  a 
private  letter,  they  were  now  bound  to 
make  that  private  letter  a  public  document 
for  the  information  of  their  Lordships. 

Viscount  Melbourne:  He  was  not  much 
surprised  at  the  observations  which  had 
been   made  by  his  noble  friend  on  the 
cross-bench,  and  by  other  noble  Lords  on 
the  proceedings  which  had  recently  taken 
place.     Undoubtedly   those    proceedings 
had  been  extremely  unfortunate.     There 
had  been  much  of  error  in  them,  much  of 
haste,  and   much   that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
Government  —  much   which    he    trusted 
would  not  occur  again,  and  much  which 
was  injurious  to  the    character  of   the 
country,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Ad- 
ministration.    He  did  in  his  conscience 
believe  that  in   those  transactions  there 
had  been  nothing  of  ill -intention,  nothing 
base,  nothing  of  a  low  or  an  interested 
character — that  all  had  been  done  under 
mistake,  and  that  all  had  been  meant  in 
the  purest  principles  of  sincerity.     With 
respect  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  spoken  last,  he  had  only  to 
say,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  them ;   but 
then  the  justification  of  the  change  which 
bad  been  made  in  the  Bill  was  not  founded 
entirely  on  the  contents  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley's  private  letter,  but  on  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  which    had   re- 
sulted from  its  disclosure.     It  had   been 
said  by  another  noble  Earl,  that  the  change 
in  the  Dill  was  a  concession  to  the  agi- 
tators.    If  that  change  should  encourage 
them   to  proceed    in    their   old    course, 
if  it  should  give  them  additional  weight 
and  authority,  that  would  be  a  result  that 
nobody  would  regret  more  than  he  should  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  change  was  not 
a  concession  to  the  agitators,  but  to  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country,  and  more 
particularly  to  that  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.     The  noble  Earl  on  the 
other  side  of  the   House  had   seriously 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships the  injustice  of  insisting  on  one  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  of  abandoning  the  other. 
But  in  pressing  upon  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  the  Government  had  retained,  they 
had   applied   to .  it  epithets  of  "  unjust, 
violent,  tyrannical,  severe  in  the  extreme," 
epithets  which,  if  well  founded,  ought  to 
induce  them  to  vote  as^ainst  the  Bill  under 
any  circumstances.     The  noble  Duke  had 
asked  himi  bow  he  could  venture  to  be* 


come  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
now  that  be  had  abandoned  the  clauaet 
which  he  had  formerly  deemed  necessary 
to  its  preservation  ?  The  absence  of  those 
clauses  might,  he  admitted,  render  it  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  govern  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  that  difficulty  should  be 
greater  than  he  anticipated,  he  tboold 
have  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  mentioned  by  his 
noble  friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdown). 
The  Government  had  abandoned  these 
clauses  on  necessity ;  and  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  said,  that  it  had  abandoned 
the  principles  of  the  Administration  which 
preceded  it.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow)  who  had  addressed  their 
Lordships  in  a  manner,  and  had  used 
language,  which  if  he  were  not  desirous  of 
avoiding  harsh  words,  he  might  call 
offensive,  solemnly  put  a  question  to  him, 
to  which  he  should  have  had  no  objection 
to  have  given  an  answer,  had  it  not  been 
put  in  so  repulsive  a  form.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  would  only  say,  was  prepared  to 
act  upon  the  determination  formed  by  Earl 
Grey's  Cabinet,  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  resist  to  the  utmost  of 
its  power  everything  that  was  likely  to 
lead  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time* 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  to  add 
the  Clauses  to  the  Bill  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  in  his  speech. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  opposition  to 
this  Amendment,  though  he  must  say, 
that  he  could  not  concur  in  it.  He  rose, 
however,  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  noble  Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow),  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
again  hear  him  state  for  the  second  time 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
originally  to  give  his  support  to  these 
clauses.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
noble  Earl  might  have  spared  him  the 
trouble  of  tlus  repetition,  as  the  noble 
Earl,  after  infixing  those  reasons  well  in 
his  mind,  had  refreshed  his  memory  by 
reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  correct 
note  of  what  he  had  said  when  he  first 
delivered  his  opinions  upon  this  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow,  interrupting  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  that  he 
neither  wanted  nor  stood  in  need  of  any 
such  repetition  as  that  with  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  threatening 
him.  He  wanted  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  reconcile,  as  he  had  promised  | 
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the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  in  sup- 
porting these  clauses  on  one  day,  and  in 
condemning  them  almost  on  the  next. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  The  noble  Earl 
had  completely  misunderstood  him.     He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  changed  his  opinions  respect- 
ing these  clauses — that  he  had  abandoned 
them  entirely — and  that  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  repeat  them.     Now,  what  his 
two  noble  friends  (the  noble   Marquess 
and  the  nobleViscount)  had  already  said  to- 
night was  that  which  he  too  was  now  about 
to  say.     It  was  not  an  option  on  the  part 
of  Government  whether  it  would   omit 
these  clauses  or  would  not.    The  noble 
Earl  had  dwelt  upon  the  Ministers'  aban- 
donment of  their  principle,  and  had  called 
upon  them  to  explain  their  inconsistency, 
as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  explain  it, 
when  the    simple  fact  was,    that  they, 
having  formerly  held  certain  opinions  in 
favour  of  these  clauses,  had  been  induced 
by  a   total  change  of  circumstances   to 
abandon  them.     It  had  been  said,  that 
the  present  Government,  professing  to  be 
a  mere  continuance  of  Earl  Grey's  Minis- 
try, had  begun  its  career  by  introducing 
a  measure  totally  repugnant  to  that  which 
that  noble  Earl  had  approved.    Now,  that 
was  not  the  fact.     What  better  authority 
could  they  have  upon  the  point  than  his 
noble  friend  himself?     And  what  had  his 
noble  friend  said  ?     With  that  manliness 
which  formed  a  distinguishing  part  of  his 
character,  and  which  at  once  adorned  and 
exalted  him  above  all  his  contemporaries, 
his   noble  friend   had   said,  "  Whatever 
might  have  been   his  opinion   formerly, 
still,  if  he  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  under  all   the  circum-^ 
stances  in  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  placed,  he  would  have  adopted 
the  same  course  with  them."  ["  JVo,  no,*'] 
No !  why  he  had  heard  it  with  his  own 
ears,  and  could  trust  implicitly  to  his  own 
recollection.  [The  Marquess  oi'Lansdoum: 
Earl  Grey  said,  that  '*  he  would  have  ad- 
vised it."]     Well,  it  was  all  the  same; 
whatever  his  noble  friend  would  have  ad- 
vised, that  he  would   have  done.     His 
noble    friend    then    had    said,    that   he 
would     advise     the     non  -  insertion     of 
these  clauses    in  the  circumstances   of 
unparalleled  difBculty  in  which  the  Go- 
veroment  was  placed.    As  mention  had 
been  made  of  his  noble  friend  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  must  say 
that  he  agreed  entirely  in  all  that  had 


been  said  by  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross 
bench,  and  the  noble  Marquess  opposite, 
respecting  that  distinguished  and  honour- 
able man.     But  of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
a  man  less  capable  of  the  special  pleading 
which  had  that  night  been  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  noble  Earl  behind  him — a 
man   to    whose   character    such    special 
pleading  was  less  germane — a  man  less 
capable  of  that  disingenuousness  which 
the  noble  Earl  behind  him  had  attributed 
to  his  noble  friend,  was  not  to  be  found 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth.     The  noble 
Earl  had  told  their  Lordships,  that  his 
noble  friend  had  come  down  to  the  House 
and  said,  "  1  have  never  said  that  I  was 
ill  used.     I  have  never  said,  that  I  had 
much  to  complain  of.     I  have  never  said, 
that    there   was  treachery   around   me." 
From  all  which  the  noble  Earl,  with  a 
prodigious  ignorance  of  his  noble  friend, 
had  concluded  that  his  noble  friend  all 
the  time  meant  that  it  was  true  that  he 
had  been  ill  used — that  it  was  true  that 
he  had  much  to  complain  of — that  it  was 
true  that  there  had  been  treachery  around 
him.    Now,  this  was  not  only  not  what  his 
noble  friend  had  complained  of,  it  was 
also  directly  the  reverse;    for  the  noble 
Marquess  who  had  just  spoken  had  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  he  knew  that  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  treachery  or  bad 
intention.     The  noble  Marquess  also  had 
added  that  his  noble  friend  had  said  that, 
though  that  had  been  done  of  which  he 
disapproved,  he  had  still  the  firmest  re- 
liance on  the  pure  motives  and  the  hon- 
ourable intentions  of  those  who  had  done 
it.     He  owed  it  to  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  state  thus 
much,  for  it  would  have  been  most  extra- 
ordinary.    If  his  noble  friend  had  had 
the  slightest  doubt,  or  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of    a  shadow  of  doubt,  remaining 
upon  his  mind  respecting  the  good  in- 
tentions of  his  right  hon.  friend,  know- 
ing as  his  noble  friend  did  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction.     If  there 
was  any  motive  more  than  another  which 
operated  on  those,  who  had  acted  in  the 
manner  which  their  Lordships  had  heard 
described  more  than  once  that  day,  it  was 
the  desire  to  smooth  the  way  of  his  noble 
friend,  to  make  the  task  of  government 
easier  to  him,  and  to  prevent  that  event 
from   happening  which  all  persons,  both 
in  the  Cabinet  and  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
equally  deprecated — he  meant  the  retire- 
ment of  his  noble  friend  from  the  befid  of 
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the  Administration.  He  appealed  to  his 
noble  colleagues  —  he  appealed  to  his 
noble  friend  himself — whether  more  as- 
siduous efforts— nay,  whether  more  re« 
pealed  efforts — had  ever  been  made  by  one 
set  of  men  connected  with  another  in  the 
same  Cabinet  to  retain  that  man  amongst 
them  and  to  prevent  him  from  resigning, 
than  had  been  made  by  the  members  of 
the  present  Administration  within  the  last 
twelve  months  to  prevent  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Premier  ?  No  less  than  six 
times  had  his  noble  friend  expressed  a 
wish  in  the  last  year  to  resign.  On  this 
point  he  could  speak  with  some  certainty, 
for,  in  five  out  of  six  of  the  cases  in  which 
attempts  had  been  made — and  they  had 
all  succeeded  but  the  last — to  dissuade 
bis  noble  friend  from  his  intention,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  taken  a  fore- 
most part.  He  knew  that  a  rumour,  a 
very  absurd  rumour,  had  gone  abroad,  that 
his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  himself  had  long  wanted  to 
destroy  the  late  Government,  and  that 
they  had  directed  all  their  efforts  to  re- 
move the  noble  Earl  who  had  lately  re- 
tired from  its  head.  Now,  why  was  his 
noble  friend  so  anxious  to  retire  upon  this 
late  occasion  ?  Because  he  had  made  up 
bis  mind  that  he  would  retire  at  the  close 
of  the  Session,  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  months,  or  it  might  be  of  a  fortnight. 
*'  But  then,"  said  his  noble  friend  on  the 
cross  bench,  '*  the  noble  earl  resigned, 
and  his  Government  was  dissolved,  when 
presto^  by  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  or  of  somebody  else, 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
restored  to  their  places,  and  each  of  them 
was  found  to  be  as  he  was  before."  Now, 
his  noble  friend  had  given  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  this  transaction.  His 
noble  friend  had  said,  '*  the  moment  my 
noble  friend.  Lord  Altborp,  thought  proper 
to  withdraw,  I  determined  to  do  so  too  ; 
but,  having  once  resigned,  I  could  not 
think  of  returning  again  to  office.  I  re- 
joiced, however,  in  prevailing  upon  Lord 
Althorp  to  continue  in  office,  although  I 
would  not  continue  in  it  myself,  because 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  months  pre- 
viously to  retire  from  the  Government." 
All  this  their  Lordships  had  heard  long 
ago ;  but  there  was  an  important  feature 
connected  with  it  which,  by  some  accident, 
had  been  forgotlen  by  the  noble  Viscount, 
who  seldom,  however,  forgot  anything.  It 
"^^  saidy  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord 


Althorp)  had  authorised  the  communica* 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Littleton  to  Mr.  0*Con* 
nell.  Now,  his  noble  friend  never  did 
any  such  thing.  He  was  asked,  whether 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  Govern* 
ment  to  make  a  communication  to  that 
personage?  To  that  he  had  answered, 
"  No;"  but  when  he  was  further  asked, 
**  Ought  there  to  be  such  a  coram unica* 
tion  made  to  Mr.  0*Connell  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  as  would  induce 
him  to  suspend  his  motions  ?"  his  noble 
friend  had  said,  '*  Yes,"  but  had  added, 
''  Take  care  that  you  don't  commit  your* 
self."  Was  this  permitting  every  species 
of  communication  ?  Quite  the  reverse* 
His  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  said, 
that  he  would  refuse  all  communicatioa 
with  that  eloquent  and  distinguished  per- 
sonage. Now,  on  that  point  he  differed 
entirely  from  his  noble  friend.  He  did  not 
know  how  Government  could  be  carried 
on  if  certain  leading  men  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tabooed  and  interdicted  from  all 
communication  with  the  Government.  To 
say  that,  with  a  leader  of  opposition  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents  and  eloquence 
— with  a  man  who  was  held  in  reverence 
by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
who  exercised  great  influence  over  them, 
no  communication  should  be  held,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
ill-grounded  maxims  on  which  the  business 
of  Parliament  could  be  conducted.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  did  not  see  how  business 
could  be  carried  on  if  such  communications 
were  stopped.  He  had  never  hesitated  to 
make  a  statement  of  his  opinions  when 
they  differed  from  those  of  thedistiuguished 
person  to  whom  allusion  had  been  made 
so  often  that  night ;  and  if  any  of  their 
Lordships  should  charge  him  with  dread- 
ing that  individual,  or  those  who  acted 
with  him,  he  would  only  say  this,  that  he 
did  not  know  any  man  who  had  expressed 
himself  more  strongly  against  that  in- 
dividual and  his  supporters  than  he  had, 
when  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  a 
painful  duty  he  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships he  had  always  found  it  to  be*  He 
trusted,  that  their  Lordships  knew  suf- 
ficient of  him  to  be  aware  that  he  could 
not  truckle  to  any  individual,  but  he  would 
not  call  it  truckling  to  individuals  or 
abandoning  his  duty,  to  hold  forth  to 
them  such  concessions  as  were  just,  and 
to  adopt  such  courses  as  were  conciliatory, 
provided  that  such  concessions  and  such 
conciliatory  courses  were  for  the  safety  of 
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Ireland  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
He  held  such  concessions  to  be  wise  and 
statesmanlike  ;  and  it  would  be  no  argu- 
ment to  deter  him  from  making  them,  to 
say  that,  by  granting  them,  he  should 
favour  and  exalt  any  one  given  man.  His 
duty  was,  to  consid  er  men  only  as  they 
were  connected  with  the  subject;  his  duty 
was  to  view  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  to  fling  all  personalities,  whether  of 
odiam  or  of  favour,  to  the  winds.  He  had 
very  sanguine  hopes,  notwithstanding  the 
omission  of  these  clauses,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  its  purpose ; 
and,  if  he  did  not  entertain  these  hopes, 
it  never  should  have  had  his  sanction. 
But  if,  after  having  made  this  concession 
to  feelings  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  the 
Government  should  find  that  agitation 
was  renewed  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  flame  there  rekindled  should  be 
spreading  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  their  Lordships  might  be  assured 
that  the  Ministers  would  advise  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  then  ascer- 
tained necessity  of  the  case.  That  that 
necessity  might  never  arise  was  his  roost 
fervent  prayer,  and  he  might  add,  that  he 
felt  almost  a  confident  expectation  that  it 
would  not*  He  trusted,  that  the  pro- 
spect which  had  been  held  out  in  both 
Houses,  that  the  Parliament  would  be 
convened,  if  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
rendered  its  meeting  necessary,  together 
with  the  good  feeling  which  he  hoped 
to  see  prevail  among  all  classes  of  men, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  Ireland.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incorrect  than  to  say  that  he, 
even  at  the  beginning,  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  these  clauses  to  be  as 
necessary  as  the  other  parts  of  the  mea- 
sure; for  he  had  already  stated,  that  he 
was  originally  opposed  to  the  re-enactment 
of  the  public  meeting  clauses,  and  anxious 
for  their  omission,  as  well  as  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Court-martial  clauses.  This 
he  had  before  mentioned  in  explanation 
to  a  noble  Earl  not  at  present  in  his  place ; 
but  he  had  added,  that  on  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  after  he  was 
convinced  by  the  additional  communica- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  injustice  of 
pressing  upon  the  peasant  in  the  country, 
while  the  agitator  in  the  city  was  permit- 
ted to  go  untouched,  his  repugnance  to 
the  re*enactmeot  of  the  meeting  clauses 
WM  overcomei  atid  be  agreed  with  his 


colleagues,  for  they  came  to  a  unanimous 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  retaining  the  clauses.  -  The  correspond- 
ence which  had  taken  place  between  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  Lord-lieu* 
tenant  had  been  a  good  deal  dwelt  on, 
but  the  intimate  confldential  habits  of 
those  two  persons,  and  their  near  family 
connexion,  made  a  constant  correspond- 
ence on  their  part  a  matter  of  course* 
And  what  did  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Littleton)  write  about?  The  Lord-lieu« 
tenant  having  at  one  time  stated  the  Court- 
martial  clauses  were  necessary,  and  having 
at  another  expressed  an  opinion  that  they 
might  be  dispensed  with,  all  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  requested  the  Lord-lieutenant 
to  do  was  to  reconsider  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  public 
meeting  clauses.  He  was  also  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  corresponding  with  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  bad  com- 
municated with  him  on  every  subject  in* 
teresting  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  distinctly  remembered  having 
asked  his  noble  friend  in  a  private  letter 
whether,  as  the  Court-martial  clauses  had 
been  flung  over,  he  could  not  do  with  still 
less  of  the  Bill  ?  He  never  received  an 
answer  to  that  inquiry  from  his  noble 
friend ;  but  his  noble  friend  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  noble  £arl,  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  which  an  anewer  was 
given  by  anticipation  to  that  inquiry  ;  for 
he  believed  that  the  Lord- lieutenant  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  the  question  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  put  had  not  given 
rise  to  his  letter.  A  great  misunder- 
standing prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  omission  of  the  meeting 
clauses.  It  had  been  said  to  be  the  letter 
sent  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  Earl  Grey. 
This  statement  had  been  repeatedly  made, 
and  as  often  denied.  The  letter  sent  to 
Earl  Grey  was  not  the  cause  of  the  omis- 
sion of  those  clauses,  for  after  its  receipt 
a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  the  subject 
was  discussed,  and  the  Ministers  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  not  to  give  up 
those  clauses.  But  he  would  tell  their 
Lordships  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
omission  of  those  clauses.  It  was  the 
communication  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
people  of  that  letter,  which  showed  that 
at  one  time,  at  least,  a  doubt  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  best  capable  of  judging 
on  the  subject  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
public  meeting  clauses,  that  convinced 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  perfect 
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hopel<»8De88  of  carrying  them .  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  had  passed 
seDtence  on  the  Gorerntnent  for  not  retain- 
ing those  clauses,  but  this  the  noble  Earl 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  person  to  do. 
The  Government  had  omitted  those  clauses 
because  they  knew  they  could  not  carry 
them  ;  and  what  prevented  the  noble  Earl 
from  voting  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  to 
re-introduce  the  clauses,  but  the  convic- 
tion that  they  could  not  be  carried  ?  The 
noble  Duke  had  also  attacked  the  Go- 
vernment for  leaving  out  the  clauses,  but, 
influenced  by  the  same  prudential  reasons 
which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  did  not  intend  to  press  his 
Amendment  to  a  division,  because  he 
knew  he  conld  not  carry  it.  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  felt  much  gratifica- 
tion at  hearing  the  speech  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Derry). 
It  was  worthy  of  a  good  Irishman  and  a 
good  Englishman.  Swayed  by  no  bad 
parly  spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enter- 
taining the  kindest  feelings  for  his  coun- 
try, he  had,  like  a  firm  and  wise  legislator, 
stated  his  opinions,  in  the  great  bulk  of 
which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  concurred  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  would  join  him  in  praying,  (for 
sure  he  was,  the  right  reverend  Prelate's 
prayers  would  be  more  effectual  than  his) 
that  no  necessity  might  arise  for  the  extra- 
ordinary reassembling  of  Parliament,  but 
that  the  present  summer  mi^^ht  be  signa- 
lized by  increased  tranquillity  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  belonged. 

The  Earl  of  PTicA/ou;  denied,  that  he 
had  ever  charged  the  noble  Earl,  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  with  resort- 
ing to  special  pleading.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  stated,  that 
he  had  frequently  communicated  with  the 
noble  Marquess  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government.  Now,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  made  them  acquainted  with  a  fact  of 
very  great  importance,  for,  considering 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  high  station, 
his  correspondence  must  necessarily  have 
had  great  weight  with  the  noble  Marquess. 
The  object  of  these  communications  was 
said  to  be  to  keep  Earl  Grey  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  No  doubt  the  M  inis- 
ters  were  very  anxious  to  keep  Earl  Grey 
among  them ;  and  if  report  spoke  true, 
they  had  made  that  distinguished  indivi- 


dual an  offer  of  the  Privy  Seal.  [The 
Lord  Chancellor:  No,  no.]  He  could 
only  say,  that  the  statement  was  widely 
circulated,  and  as  widely  believed.  [The 
Lord  Chancellor:  It  was  not  correct.] 
He  hoped  the  Ministers  would  all  deny 
the  statement  for  the  offer  was  not  an 
honour  to  them.  The  noble  Earl,  in  con- 
clusion, condemned  the  course  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  observed, 
that  if  greater  agitation  than  ever  did  not 
shortly  prevail  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be 
owing  to  the  present  Bill,  but  to  the  bar- 
gain which,  to  the  -disgrace  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appeared  to  have  been  made  with 
the  base  part  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  bargain  which  he 
supposed  the  Government  to  have  made 
with  what  he  called  the  base  part  of  the 
country  was  the  creature  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  for  no  understanding  had  been  come 
to,  no  negotiations  had  taken  place  be- 
tween ony  human  being  and  the  Govern- 
ment, or  friend  of  the  Government,  author- 
ized or  unauthorized,  as  far  as  they  (the 
Ministers)  knew,  which  could,  even  by  the 
greatest  perversion  of  language,  be  cha- 
racterized as  a  bargain.  But  the  noble 
Earl  was  only  preparing  future  grounds 
for  an  attack  on  Ministers;  for  if  agita- 
tion prevailed,  he  would  attribute  it  to  the 
omission  of  the  meeting  clauses ;  and  if 
agitation  ceased,  he  would  see  in  that 
fact  only  a  proof  that  a  secret  treaty  had 
been  made  with  the  base  part  of  the  people 
in  Ireland.  As  he  had  mentioned  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
he  trusted,  that  in  justice  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  the  production  of  that  corre- 
spondence would  not  be  called  for.  If 
the  letter  to  Lord  Grey  was  unfit  for  pub- 
lication, the  correspondence  which  had 
pas  ed  between  him  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
and  the  noble  Marquess  was  certainly  not 
less  so.  It  related  to  private  and  do- 
mestic subjects,  and  would  be  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  the  public  at  large.  Some 
of  it  was  in  prose,  and  some  not  in  prose 
— some  in  Latin,  and  a  small  part  in 
Greek;  and  he  believed  that  a  more 
motley  correspondence  had  never  before 
been  produced.  It  was  this  literary  inter- 
course, which  he  carried  on  with  such  a 
truly  classical,  accomplished,  and  great 
man  as  Lord  Wellesley,  that  formed  the 
chief  amusement  of  his  moments  of  relax- 
ation from  business.    But;  he  repeated. 
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that  the  letter  sent  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
Earl  Grey  was  not  occasioned  by  anything 
written  by  him  (the  Lord  Chancellor). 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  was  glad 
to  hear  that  negotiations  had  not  taken 
place  between  the  Government  and  a 
certain  party  in  Ireland.  He  was  con* 
vinced  that  any  concession  made  to  that 
party  would  only  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  situation  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  more  uneasy. 

The  Duke  of  TFe//tn^ ton  felt  convinced, 
that  if  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  had 
so  chosen,  they  might  not  only  have  car- 
ried the  Bill  with  the  public  meeting 
clauses  in  it,  but  also  have  retained  Earl 
Grey  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  It, 
however,  appeared  from  the  statement  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, that  not  the  contents  of  the  letter 
written  to  Earl  Grey,  but  the  discovery  of 
its  contents,  formed  the  reason  for  omit- 
ting the  clauses  relating  to  public  meet- 
ings. Was  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons  would 
have  so  far  stultified  itself  as  to  reject  the 
Bill  as  originally  introduced,  merely  be- 
cause a  discovery  was  made  of  the  letter 
written  to  Earl  Grey  ?  He  did  not  intend 
to  press  the  Amendment  he  had  proposed 
to  a  division,  for  reasons  which  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  of  their  Lordships. 
He  only  moved  it,  that  he  might  have  an 
oppoitunity  of  recording  his  opinions,  and 
protesting  against  the  omission  of  the 
meeting  clauses. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

The  following  Protest  against  the  Third 
Reading  (after  amendments  had  been 
negatived)  of  the  renewal  of  parts  of 
this  Bill  was  entered  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Dissentient — 1st.  Because  the  three 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  the  3rd  William  4th, 
c.  4,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Motion  to  insert  in  the  Bill,  were  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  evils  existing  in 
Ireland,  which  Parliament  had  upon 
former  occasions  declared  to  be  ''  danger- 
ous to  the  public  tranquillity,  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  regular  government.'' 

2nd.  Because  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  has  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
the  **  agitation  **  (which  it  is  the  object  of 
these  clauses  to  prevent)  *'  of  the  combined 
projects  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes  and 


the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain,  had  in  every  instance  excited  and 
inflamed  the  disturbances  existing  in  Ire« 
land; "  which  his  Excellency  has  described 
as  being  <'  of  a  discontented,  disorderly, 
and  turbulent  character;"  such  as*' secret 
combination,  concealed  organization,  sup- 
pression of  all  evidence  of  crime,  and  the 
ambition  of  usurping  the  Government,  of 
ruling   society  by  the   authority  of  the 
common  people,  and  of  superseding  the 
law  by  the  decrees  of  illegal  associations.'* 
That  this   system   of  agitation   had   for 
"  its  inevitable  consequence,  combinations 
leading  to  violence  and  outrage ;  "  that 
they  were  *'  inseparably  cause  and  effect." 
drd.     Because  his   Majesty's  servants 
have  expressed,    in  strong  terms,    their 
concurrence  in  these  opinions  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  and  their  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  adopting  measures  to  meet  the  system 
of  agitation.     They  have  stated,  that  it  is 
impossible  '*  that  a  perpetual  system  of 
agitation  can  be  pursued  without  stirring 
up  among  the  people  a  general  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities, 
which  breaks  out  in  excesses  such  as  have 
been  described.'*    '*  That  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  Government  unfurnished  with 
the  means  to  prevent  an  association  calling 
itself  the  Central  Association  of  Dublin, 
assuming  a  political  character,  carrying 
on  its  proceedings  with  all  the  forms  of 
Parliament,  directing  other  associations 
throughout  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  de- 
siring a  general  organization  for  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  measures  which  must  be  subversive 
of  the  security  of  the  country,  and  de- 
structive of  all  peace,  order,  and  law." 
*'  That  it  is  not  consistent  with  justice  to 
put  down  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  the 
country,  but  not  in  the  city,  and  that 
Parliament  should  press  hard   with  the 
weight  of  the  loins  upon  the  peasant,  but 
not  lay  the  weight  of  the  little  finger  on 
those,  who  by  their  conduct  nourish  and 
increase  excitement  and  generalize  local 
agitation."     *'If  the  effect,  disturbance 
and  outrage,  must  be  put  down,  the  ex- 
citing cause  must  be  attended  to  likewise." 
''  It  is  an  infraction  of  popular  rights  when 
power  is  given  to  prevent  or  put  an  end 
to  public  meetings ;  but  it  is  not  a  greater 
infraction  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people,  a  more  decided  invasion  of  the 
indisputable  rights  of  the  King's  subjects, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sunset  part  of 
the  Bill  P  "    ''  It  is  necessary  to  apply  a 
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legislative  enactment  to  the  exciting  cause, 
as  well  as  to  the  mischief  which  that  ex- 
citement produces.'' 

4th.  Because  the  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  (he  object  of  all 
our  laws,  from  Magna  Charta  down  to  a 
recent  period,  have  been  to  give  protection 
to  life  and  property,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  which  last  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  the  means  to 
attain  and  secure  the  first  mentioned 
objects. 

5th.  Because  the  protection  of  the 
subject  by  the  Sovereign,  and  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  subject  to  the  Sovereign,  are 
reciprocal  duties.  It  appears,  therefore, 
to  De  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  convinced  by  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  of  the  state  of  disturb- 
ance, outrage,  p]under,|and  murder,  exist- 
ing in  Ireland,  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  of  the  misery  and  sufferings  of 
the  industrious  peasantry  and  other  clas- 
ses, and  of  the  discontinuance  of  all  habits 
and  pursuits  of  industry,  wherever  these 
outrages  prevail,  to  pass  laws  to  enable 
his  Majesty  and  those  exercising  his 
authority  effectually  to  prevent  them,  if 
possible,  and  to  punish  those  guilty  of 
exciting  them. 

6th.     Because  it  appears,   from   the 

Eapers  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this  House 
y  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  Act 
of  the  3rd  William  4th,  cap.|4,  wherever 
it  had  been  carried  into  execution,  had 
been  effectual  in  preventing  agitation,  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  disturbance  and  out- 
rage, and  in  bringing  to  trial  those  guilty 
of  such  offences ;  that  witnesses  had  come 
forward  to  give  their  testimony  of  injuries 
done  to  themselves  or  others;  that  Magis- 
trates and  Juries  had  performed  their 
duties;  and  that,  the  districts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  Act  had  been  en- 
forced were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  returning  tranquillity,  security,  and 
happiness. 

7ih.  Because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Bill  now  under  consideration  cannot  pre- 
vent agitation  in  associations  in  large 
towns.  Yet  it  is  to  these  associations 
that  the  Lord  lieutenant  attributes  the 
system  of  violence  and  outrage,  as  effect 
to  cause ;  and  he  states,  that  he  cannot 
separate  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  un- 
broken chain  of  indissoluble  connection 
by  any  effort  of  his  understanding. 

Wellington.  Penshurst. 

Rosslyn.  Bexley. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1834. 

MiiroTss.]  PetiU<Hif  preienteiL  By  Mr.  Littlvtoit,  firom 
Attonieyt  In  Irdud,  agifaMt  the  CirH  Ooorti  (Iidaiid) 
Bill— By  Sir  Hobmt  Pbbi,  from  Clogher»  for  Pnteetion 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Iiefaaid.— By  the  aesne,  and 
Mr.  Hicb  Tebtob,  fton  a  Number  of  Places, — for  Pm- 
Ceetkm  to  the  Eitabliihed  Chur^,  and  agaimt  the  Separ> 
atioo  between  Churdi  and  State.— By  Mr.  Spuko  Rtcm, 
from  LiroerldCt  for  a  iloating  Dock  at  that  Port— By  Mr. 
RoTCH,  ftom  wreral  Plaoee,  against  Tiades  Unloos. 

South  Australian  Colokizatiov .] 
Mr.  W.  Whitffiore  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  on  the  South  Australian  Co- 
lon fzation  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  this  was  the  most 
extraordinary  Bill  that  had  ever  been  in- 
troduced into  that  House,  and  as  an 
opportunity  had  not  yet  been  afforded  of 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  otherwise  done  than 
on  that  occasion.  He  would,  therefore, 
take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  he  considered  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  measure.  He  would  first 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colouies  to  the  subject, 
because,  though  the  Bill  professed  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wol- 
verhampton, and  to  be  supported  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  behind  him, 
yet  when  the  House  considered  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  scheme,  and  how  far 
the  Crown  lands  were  involved  in  it,  it 
became  very  difficult  to  know  how  it 
could  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  Go- 
vernment measure.  His  first  objection 
was  to  the  period  at  which  the  Bill  was 
brought  forward.  The  Bill  was  only 
printed  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  when 
hon.  Members  reflected  on  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  House  together  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  Session,  for  the 
despatch  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country,  he  thought  it  was  too  much  to 
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call  on  Parliament  at  sach  a  moment  to 
deliberate  on  so  g^rave  and  comprehensive 
a  subject  as  that  of  colonizing  Southern 
Australia.  On  this  ground  alone,  without 
entering  into  the  important  questions  the 
measure  involved,  he  would  seriously  re- 
commend the  postponement  of  the  Bill 
till  the  next  Session.  He  had  said,  it  was 
a  most  extraordinary  Bill,  for  it  proposed 
to  establish  a  new  colony  in  Australia. 
If  that  were  the  real  object,  why  should 
the  Crown  depute  it  to  private  individuals, 
and  why  should  so  important  a  measure 
be  put  off  until  a  joint-stock  company, 
that  was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose, 
should  take  the  matter  up  ?  But  the  real 
object  of  the  colony  was,  to  realize  the 
views  of  a  set  of  gentlemen,  whom  he 
hoped  he  should  not  offend  by  calling 
experimental  philosophers,  and  with  whom 
this  was  a  favourite  and  long-cherished 
theory.  These  philosophers  were  about 
to  form  a  colony  upon  a  principle  which 
would  throw  all  others  in  the  shade.  They 
were  persons  possessing  great  and  varied 
powers  of  mind,  and  most  enlarged  under- 
standings, but,  as  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  schemes  of  these  theoretical 
mdividuals  were  seldom  so  contrived  as  to 
meet  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  He 
had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  plain 
practical  men  were  much  better  able  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  mankind  than  per- 
sons who  advocated  particular  theories. 
Two  of  the  greatest  generals  who  ever 
lived,  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  used  to  say,  if  they  wished  to 
select  a  person  unfit  for  government,  they 
would  seek  for  hint  among  the  theorists 
of  the  colleges.  He  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  what  was  this  project? 
One  would  have  thought  there  was  full 
scope  for  the  talents  of  these  experi- 
mentalists in  the  wastes  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
enlarged  views  they  entertained.  Or  if 
they  wished  to  make  the  experiment 
merely,  why  had  they  not  selected  some 
moderate- sized  cabbage- garden,  without 
going  to  a  country  nobody  knew  where, 
«nd  grasping  a  tract  of  territory  embracing 
several  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  bounded  only  by  the  great  geographical 
line  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ?  The  Bill 
he  viewed  as  a  speculation,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  it  because  it  raised  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  the  land  by  way  of  mort- 
gage, while  the  future  government  of  the 
country  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 


the  Crown.  He  would  therefore  say,  limit 
the  attempt,  or  the  colony  would  be  so 
tied  up  by  mortgages  that  it  could  not 
revert  to  the  country  again.  If  the  Crown 
made  the  experiment,  it  possessed  the 
power  to  retrace  its  steps ;  but  the  result 
of  this  Bill  would  be,  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen made  a  mistake,  as  he  knew 
they  would,  after  their  blundering  was  at 
an  end,  the  land  would  be  so  locked  up 
that  it  would  be  unavailable,  and  this 
country  would  have  to  redeem  the  mort- 
gage. He  was  himself  a  friend  to  emi- 
gration ;  he  liked  to  see  new  colonies 
established,  because  he  considered  them  a 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country ; 
but  he  did  not  think  this  measure  in  any 
way  connected,  as  had  been  stated,  with  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Bill,  which  they  had 
passed.  He  did  not  therefore  oppose  this 
Bill  on  the  ground  of  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  emigration,  but  because  it  was 
founded  on  interested  motives,  without 
any  view  to  benefit  the  parties  who  might 
be  induced  to  emigrate,  and  because  it 
would  tend  ultimately  to  throw  discredit 
on  emigration  itself.  For  his  own  part, 
he  should  like  to  see  the  same  system 
prevail  in  our  colonization  that  existed  in 
the  United  States,  by  which  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  convenient  intercourse  was  kept 
up.  He  was  not  disposed  to  make  objec- 
tions of  a  party  nature,  or  he  might  point 
to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  increased 
the  patronageof  the  Government,  by  giving 
them  the  nomination  of  three  more  Com- 
missioners ;  but  he  would  confine  himself 
to  objecting  to  the  scheme  itself.  He 
woulcl  say,  take  sixty  or  100  miles  square ; 
and  he  asked,  if  that  was  not  enough  for 
these  gentlemen  to  play  their  pranks  in  ? 
If  the  experiment  succeeded,  or  if  the 
quantity  of  land  was  insufficient  for  the 
experiment,  let  them  add  another  100 
square  miles,  and  another  100  after  that; 
but  why  block  up  half  a  great  Continent, 
by  seizing  on  such  an  immense  tract  of 
land  ?  Why,  the  very  distance  would 
make  it  impossible  to  form  a  settlement  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  was  well 
known,  that  emigrants  might  get  to 
America  from  Ireland  in  thirty  days,  and 
for  3/.,  and  50,000  had  accordingly  emi- 
grated there  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
The  money  to  be  borrowed  by  this  Bill 
was  200,000/.  in  the  first  instance :  the 
whole  amount,  however,  was  unlimited, 
and  was  declared  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose   of   sending    emigrants    out    to 
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Australia.  The  scheme  on  which  the 
whole  plan  rested  was,  that  no  land 
was  to  be  sold  under  12$.  an  acre, 
and  so  positive  were  the  philosophers 
in  this  theory,  that  they  would  not 
leave  it  to  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  any  respect ;  they  said  the  colony 
might  have  what  form  of  government  it 
pleased,  but  12s.  an  acre  at  the  least,  must 
be  paid  for  the  land  without  any  discrim- 
ination, whether  it  were  sheep-walk  or 
the  richest  arable  land,  but  that  no  credit 
could  be  given.  He  spoke  from  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  this  sort,  having  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  spent  many  thousands 
in  plans  of  this  description,  and  he  would 
pledge  his  existence  on  the  fact,  that  the 
principle  of  paying  I2s.  an  acre  and  not 
allowing  any  credit  could  not  be  practi- 
cally acted  upon,  and  yet  it  was  on  this 
principle  the  whole  plan  mainly  rested. 
He  had  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  best  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  sell  it  for  half  the  money, 
and  give  very  good  credit  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  very  smallest  quantity  of  land  an 
emigrant  could  take  was  200  acres,  which 
would  cost  him  120/.  in  ready  money ; 
it  would  cost  him  120/.  more  to  remove 
his  family  there,  and  he  must  spend  at 
least  500/.  or  600/.  to  stock  the  land. 
Now,  he  would  put  it  to  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  people 
to  say,  whether  there  was  any  individual 
to  be  found  so  great  a  fool  as  to  lay  out 
these  sums  of  money,  to  set  himself  down 
upon  200  acres  of  land  in  a  community  of 
kangaroos?  He  admitted,  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  a  sober  and  temper- 
ate working  man  going  out  without  ac- 
quiring independence  and  comfort,  but  he 
must  sdso  observe,  that  if  a  small  English 
farmer  were  to  make  the  experiment  with 
his  few  hundred  pounds,  he  would  heartily 
repent  it.  Then,  what  was  the  way  the 
land  was  to  be  worked  ?  Why,  they  ex- 
pected the  English  labourer  would  go 
over  there  to  work  for  them,  as  convict 
labour  would  not  be  permitted ;  but  they 
would  be  disappointed;  the  labourer 
would  not  go  over  to  Australia  to  seek 
labour  only  to  promote  the  experiments 
or  make  the  fortunes  of  others.  He  con- 
sidered the  details  of  the  Bill  quite  im- 
practicable. 200,000/.  was  to  be  borrow- 
ed to  send  emigrants  over  to  people  the 
colony  ;  he  did  not  say  this  would  involve 
the  responsibility  of  the  public,  but  the 
loans  must  be  contracted,  and  the  land 


shut  up  until  the  Government  paid  off  the 
debt.  He  next  objected  to  bonds  being 
circulated  through  the  country  apparently 
on  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
they  would  tend  very  much  to  delude  the 
public,  who  might  advance  the  money, 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
credit  of  the  country.  There  was  another 
absurdity  in  the  Bill.  It  was  provided, 
that  those  who  lent  the  money  should 
have  it  back  upon  three  months'  notice ; 
but  how  were  they  to  get  back  their 
money  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ?  It 
was  not  from  any  hostility  to  emigration 
itself,  for  if  he  was  sure  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  poor,  he  should  look  at  the 
dreams  of  success  with  pleasure  and  de- 
light, but  it  was  because  he  believed  the 
scheme  would  prove  abortive,  and  turn 
the  whole  plan  of  colonization  into  ridi- 
cule, that  he  gave  it  his  most  decided 
opposition.  He  would  only  ask  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  whether  it  was  just  or 
politic  to  introduce  so  important  a  Bill  at 
this  period  of  the  session,  and  whether  so 
extensive  a  subject  ouglit  not  first  to  have 
been  considered  by  a  Committee  upstairs? 
He  was  so  convinced  that  this  ought  to 
have  been  the  case  that  he  would  con- 
clude by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  commit* 
ed  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  very 
fair  and  candid  tone  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  House,  being  convinced  that 
no  Member  of  that  House  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  or  possessed  a 
clearer  understanding  of  its  general  bear- 
ings. The  first  objection  of  the  hon. 
Member  was,  that  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
by  Act  of  Parliament  what  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  to  perform  without 
it.  He  admitted  that  it  was  so,  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  look  to  what  had 
taken  place  on  the  occasion  of  establish- 
ing other  colonies,  he  would  find  they  had 
frequently  been  established  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament without  the  intervention  of  the 
Crown,  therefore  they  could  not  be  said 
to  be  deviating  from  the  constitutional 
practice  on  similur  occasions.  The  hon. 
Member  had  called  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  philosophers,  experimentalists, 
theorists,  and  a  variety  of  other  names, 
and  had  also  said  it  was  the  project  of  a 
joint-stock  company.  He  would  not  say 
their  theory  wasright— *it  was  yet  untried, 
and  might  prove  erroneous — but  he  would 
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say  there  was  no  class  of  philosophers,  or 
theorists,  or  whatever  the  hon.  Member 
pleased  to  term  them,  that  ever  undertook 
a  plan  of  any  kind  with  less  prospect  of 
any  personal  advantage  to   themselves. 
The  appointing^  of  three  Commissioners 
would  not  add  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  and   all  objections  to  the 
Bill  on  that  account  were  without  founda- 
tion.    He  next  contended,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  very  consider- 
able extent  of  territory  should  be  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  as  an  inducement  for 
emigrants  to  settle  there,  it  being  intend- 
ed that  no  convict  should  be  suffered  to 
set  a  foot  in  the  colony.     Convict  labour 
would  not  be  allowed  in  the  colony,  and 
every  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
free  labour.    The  principle  of  the  Bill 
was,  that  all  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
land  should  be  employed  in  sending  out 
adult  labourers,  by  which  means  the  sur- 
plus population  of,  as  well  as  the  unin- 
vested capita]  of  this  country,  would  find 
the   means   of   employment.     The  hon. 
Member  had  also  objected  to  the  measure 
on  the  ground  that  labour  would  not  be 
cheap  in  the  colony.     He  trusted,  that 
labour  there  would  not  become  cheap, 
which    was    a   circumstance    greatly  m 
favour  of  the  Bill.    The  object,  however, 
was  not  so  much  to  regulate  the  wages  of  { 
labour  as  to  supply  the  colony  with  labour- 
ers.   The  hon.  Member  also  complained 
that  all  the  land  was  estimated  at  the 
same  value.     It  was  true  that  the  price  of 
the  whole  was  fixed  at  12s.  an  acre,  and 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  good 
land   would  be  first  bought  up,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
when  roads  had  been  constructed  and  the 
lands    enclosed,    the    whole    would     be 
rendered  valuable.     The    hon.   Member 
would  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  land  at 
present  sold  by  the  Canada  Company,  was 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  125.  an 
acre.    The  hon.  Member  objected  to  the 
distance  of  the  colony;  but  that  objection 
was  obviated  by  paying  for  the  passage  of 
labourers.     It  was  true,  that  the  Bill  gave 
the  Company  the  power   of   borrowing 
200,000/.  for  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  colony ;   but  it  would  borrow  a 
small  portion  only  of  this  sum  at  first, 
and  increase  the  debt  as  the  extension  of 
the  population  of  the  colony  might  render 
it  necessary.     It  was  said,  that  the  Com- 
pany was  to  have  power  to  borrow  money 
to  an  unlimited  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
VOL.  XXV.  {2ii} 


sending  out  laboi^rers,  but  it  would  submit 
to  some  limitation  on  that  point.     As  the 
Bill  now  stood,  however,  it  could  not 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose,  until  after 
it  had  raised  a  sum  of  money  to  secure 
the  Government  of  this  country  against  all 
charges  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  colony,  and  until  after  there  should 
have  been  deposited  35,000/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land.    It  was    true,  that    this 
35,000/.  would  remain  a  debt  upon  the 
land,  but  it  was  not  of  such  large  amount 
as  to  excite  any  apprehension ;  it  would 
be    liquidated  as  fast  as   possible,  and 
during  the  time  that  it  lasted,  a  constant 
stream  of  labour  would  be  poured  into  the 
colony.     He  was  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage 
emigration  to  Australia  rather  than  to  our 
American  colonies.    If  the  principle,  then, 
upon    which    the    Bill    proceeded  were 
correct,  and  it  should  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing civilization  into  Australia — a  point 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance — the 
nation  would    derive    greater  advantage 
from  peopling  Australia,  than  from  colo- 
nizing   our  American  possessions.     But 
whether  the  measure  should  prove  success- 
ful or  not,  that  which  the  House  and  the 
country  were  most  desirous  to  see  would 
be  promoted  by  it,  inasmuch  as  a  full 
scope  would  be  given  to  the  energies  of 
the  country.    It  would  afford  the  means 
of  transmitting  to  a  foreign  country  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  excellent 
institutions  of  Great  Britain;    it  would 
afford  the  means  of  employment  to  all 
industrious  subjects,  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor ;  and  the  Bar,  the  Church,  and 
the  medical  profession,  which  were  inun- 
dated with  superfluous  talent,  would  be 
afforded  the  means  of  a  free  exercise  of 
their  extensive  and  varied  energies.     But 
one  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
measure  to  which  he  looked  forward,  was 
the  improvement  of   Ireland,  which    he 
thought  was  more  likely  to  be  effectually 
promoted  by  measures  of  this  description 
than  of  any  other. 

Mr.  0  Dwyer  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  although  he  should  say,  that  he 
could  not  give  the  principle  of  it  his  sup* 
port.  If  the  Bill,  however,  went  to  a 
Committee,  he  should  assist  in  amending 
such  of  its  provisions  as  appeared  to  him 
of  an  objectionable  nature.  He  rose  prin- 
cipally to  express  his  strong  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  colonies, 
and  the  transportation  thither  of  that 
2  A 
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which  could  not  be  supplied — ''  the  bold 
peasantry  *'  of  the  land—  wat  not  in  itself 
a  calamity  much  to  be  deplored,  even  if 
its  necessity  were  proved  to  exist.  He 
would  add,  that  no  necessity  could  be 
proved  to  exist  unless  it  were  demon- 
strated that  nature  had  been  so  improvi- 
dent as  to  multiply  human  beings  in  a 
degpree  exceeding  the  means  of  a  country 
for  their  support.  This  consideration 
would,  in  itself,  have  induced  him  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  un- 
explored advantages  which  the  empire 
contained  within  itself,  even  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  made  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  paused  to  express  his  surprise  that  the 
projectors  of  this  scheme  had  sent  their 
philanthropy  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  that  it  never 
occurred  to  those  who  were  so  desirous  to 
encourage  colonization,  that  Ireland,  their 
own  country — filled  with  subjects  of  the 
same  Government — similar  in  language, 
habits,  tastes,  and  connected  by  all  the 
intersocial  relations  which  existed — should 
not  claim  their  earliest  attention.  Was  it 
not  strange  that  at  this  time  and  when 
emigration  to  distant  lands  was  so  bounti- 
fully encouraged,  one-fourth  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  although  chiefly  reclaimable, 
was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  English 
enterprise  had  not  yet  reached  it.  What 
did  this  proceed  from  ?  Was  it  from  in- 
security for  property  ?  Who  spoke  of  the 
insecurity  of  investments  in  Ireland?  Did 
Englishmen,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
scatter  their  capital  in  the  most  perilous 
experiments?  Loans  were  levied  with 
facility  for  every  foreign  government  that 
had  a  show  of  authority,  as  well  as  for 
governments  not  yet  established,  and  it 
mattered  not  whether  the  negociator  was 
the  cacique  of  Poyais  or  the  latest  adven- 
turer, the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
the  capital  of  Englishmen  was  freely 
embarked  in  desperate  speculation.  Was 
It,  then,  the  mucn  exaggerated  insecurity 
of  life  that  deterred  Englishmen  from 
exploring  the  unworked  mines  of  Irish 
industry  ?  He  understood  the  House  to 
affirm  his  inquiry ;  but,  without  dwelling 
on  the  exaggerations  which  abounded  on 
this  subject,  he  would  ask,  did  not  every 
one  agree  that  the  distractions  of  Ireland 
flowed  from  her  misery,  and  that  wherever 
employment  travelled,  industry,  peace, 
contentment,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  tranquillity, 


followed  in  iu  train  ?  He  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  there  existed  in  the  House  a 
singular  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  that  most  of  the  hoD.  Mem- 
bers who  heard  him  knew  less  of  that 
country  than  of  the  mo^t  remote  of  their 
dependencies.  Probably  most  hon.  Mem- 
bers, even  those  who  knew  everything 
concerning  the  intended  settlement  at 
Australia,  were  ignorant  that  there  were 
in  the  library  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
Reports  on  the  subject  of  reclaiming  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  all 
concurred  in  the  wisdom,  the  humanity, 
and  the  practicability  of  that  measure* 
Report  succeeded  Report,  full  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  most  experienced  agricultu- 
rists— the  most  distinguished  men  in 
science — the  most  learned  in  the  statistics 
of  the  empire — all  presenting  an  irresist- 
ible mass  of  proof  on  this  subject,  and 
illustrating  their  opinions  by  the  results  of 
successful  experiments,  and  that  their 
Reports  were  as  a  dead  letter  to  this  very 
moment.  Previously  to  1819,  four  Re- 
ports had  been  made,  and  the  statements 
m  them  were  enforced  with  strenuous  re- 
commendations in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1819,  which  then  sat  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  huuger  and  disease 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  the  previous  year, 
That  Report  stated,  amongst  other  facts, 
that  there  were  2,000,000  acres  of  reclaim- 
able  bog  in  Ireland,  of  a  soil  suited  to  the 
production  of  grain,  and  that  they  pre- 
sented a  great  source  of  employment  for 
the  population,  which  would,  in  addition, 
ensure  to  England  supplies  of  grain  at 
moderate  prices,  and  which  would  render 
that  country  independent  of  foreign 
nations  for  the  food  of  its  manufacturing 
population.  He  should  add,  that  Mr. 
Nimmo  had  stated,  that  there  were  nearly 
4,000,000  of  acres  which  were  reel aimable. 
Had  anything  been  done  to  effect  these 
desirable  results?  He  answered,  nothing. 
The  same  Report  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  assist  private  speculation 
in  this  matter.  This  suggestion,  too,  was 
unheeded,  and  in  1824  a  Bill  with  this 
object  was  introduced.  At  that  time  Ire- 
land suffered  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  as  Chief  Secretary  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  represents  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  he  resisted  the  Bill 
with  a  promise  of  introducing  a  measure 
still  more  beneficial,  of  which  the  country 
had  since  heard  nothing.  He  should  not 
delay  the  House  with  much  further  obser- 
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vation,  but  he  could  not  avoid  adducing 
one  statement  from  hnndreda  equally 
strong.  The  Report  of  1819  stated,  that 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  land  in 
Ireland  convertible  to  the  production  of 
grain — that  all  the  scientific  men  con- 
sulted by  Government,  including  Griffith, 
NimmOy  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  a  host 
of  other  eminent  men,  had  given  their 
testimony  as  to  the  cheapness  with  which 
an  experiment  might  be  made  of  its  likely 
good  results,  and  of  the  important  ad- 
vantages to  th^  wealth  and  strength  of 
the  empire  which  this  experiment  would 
bring.  He  now  asked  the  House  to  re- 
flect upon  the  observations  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  he  hoped  not  un- 
reasonably. Would  it  not  be  better  policy 
to  cultivate  the  natural  resources  of  their 
own  empire,  and  raise  up,  as  it  were,  from 
new  creations  of  their  own  land  an  attached 
body  of  fellow-subjects,  who,  in  future 
ages,  as  in  the  present,  would  be  affected 
by  no  interests  antagonist  to  the  empire 
at  large.  Humanity  as  well  as  policy  re- 
commended this  course.  The  system  of 
emigration  contained  in  it  most  distressing 
incidents.  Every  man,  no  matter  how 
humble,  loved  his  country,  and  in  severing 
himself  from  the  land  of  his  fathers  he 
made  a  sacrifice  most  frequently  of  his 
own  happiness  for  the  prospective  benefit 
of  those  who  were  dear  to  him.  Emigra- 
tion, too,  generally  drew  from  the  country 
the  best  and  least  indigent  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  left  a  residuum  of  the  idle 
and  the  profligate.  It  was  then  better  to 
apply  themselves  to  a  serious  investigation 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House;  and  when 
their  own  natural  means  of  providing  for 
a  superabundant  population  was  proved 
to  be  inefficient,  let  them  engage  in  those 
remote  speculations  which  he  now  thought 
were  at  least  premature.  Whilst  he  said 
this,  he  did  not  deny,  that  in  most  cases 
those  persons  who  emigrated  from  this 
coimtry  greatly  improved  their  condition. 
He  merely  contended,  that  the  empire  did 
not  benefit  by  the  process. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  thehon.  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  waste  lands  he  had  al- 
luded to  belonged  principally  to  private 
individuals.  He  could,  however,  inform 
him,  that  the  Government  had  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  subject,  but  that  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland  the  Government 
had  become  proprietors,  and  had  made 


great  efforts  at  a  practical  improvement  of 
the  land,  which  he  was  of  opinion  would 
be  of  more  general  utility  than  any  legis* 
lative  measures  of  improvement.  He 
thanked  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  for 
the  useful  and  practical  light  in  which  he 
had  approached  the  consideration  of  this 
question;  and  thought,  if  there  was  one 
consideration  more  than  another  that 
ought  to  weigh  with  the  House  and  the 
people  on  the  subject,  it  was  this, — that  it 
was  distinctly  ascertained  that  a  primd 
facie  case  was  made  out  of  the  probability 
of  the  scheme  being  successful,  in  order 
that  the  public  might  not  be  able  to  turn 
round  on  Parliament  or  the  Government, 
in  case  of  its  failure,  and  say  that,  having 
brought  them  into  the  difficulty  by  sanc- 
tioning the  speculation,  they  were  bound 
to  lend  protection  to  them.  The  Govern- 
ment was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  the  question,  but  they 
were  overbalanced  by  the  great  advantages, 
and  the  great  probability  of  success  held 
out  by  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
Bill ;  they  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
countenance  it,  considering  it  one  of  iti 
duties  to  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  British  institu- 
tions  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  the  hon«  member  for  Essex 
oppose  the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, that  an  opportunity  might  be  af- 
forded of  seeing  whether  the  details  to 
which  he  objected  could  or  could  not  be 
amended.  The  hon.  Member  had  much 
overstated  the  extent  of  the  territory  that 
would  be  employed  in  colonization ;  but  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it 
should  not  be  too  limited,  inasmuch  as  no 
convicts  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
colony,  and,  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
that  ample  space  should  be  afforded  to 
induce  labourers  to  seek  employment  there. 
The  question  of  extent  was,  however, 
quite  an  open  one.  The  measure  had  been 
called  a  Government  measure ;  so  it  \vas, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Government  having 
consented  to  the  introduction  of  the  mea« 
sure  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion;  and  if  it  should  meet  the  ap<* 
probation  of  the  Legislature,  and  appear 
to  be  a  fit  subiect  for  experiment,  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  lend  their 
aid  to  it,  not  certainly  as  a  joint-stock 
company,  but  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
commendation of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  whether  they  were  philosophers  or 
not.  He  was  of  opinion  the  very  circum* 
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List  of  the  Ayes. 

AgHonby,  H.  A.  Gaskell^  D. 

Attwood,  T.  Groie,  G. 

Attwood,  M.  Hay,  Colonel 

BaDnerman,  A.  Hawkins,  J.  B. 

Barnard,  G.  Hawes,  B. 

Barnes,  Sir  K.  Hoskins,  C. 

Beaucleik,  Major  Hurophreyi  J. 

Blamire,  W.  Hutt,  W. 

Bowes,  J.  Langdale,  C. 

Briggs,  M.  LemoD,  Sir  C. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Maxwell,  J. 

Bulwer,  H.  I*  Morpeth,  Lord 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  Mullins,  F.  W. 

Calvert,  N.  Oliphant,  L. 

Chapman,  M.  A.  Oswald,  J. 

Chapman,  A.  Pelharo,  C.  A. 

Chichester,  J.  P.  B.  Peter,  W. 

Clay,  W.  Philips,  M. 

Collier,  J.  Porter,  R. 
Crawford,  VV.              .   Pryme,  G. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  S. 

Divett,  E.  Ruthven,  E.  S. 

Duncombe,  T.  Scholefield,  J. 

Evans,  G;  Scrope,  P. 

£vans.  Colonel  Shawe,  N. 

Ewart,  W.  Sinclair,  G. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  Skipwith,  Sir  G. 

Ferguson,  R.  Stewart,  P. 

Fieminf?,  Admiral  Talbot,  J. 

Fryer,  R.  Thicknesse,  R. 
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Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
Turner,  W. 
Vcniey,  Sir  H. 
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stance  of  such  despots  as  Napoleon  and 
Frederick  being  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  theoretical  men,  was  a  great  argument 
in  their  favour.  He  shoold  certainly  de- 
sire to  see  a  practical  man  at  the  helm ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  ship  if  the  esertions  of  scientific 
men  could  oe  brought  into  operation,  sub- 
ject to  such  direction.  He  differed  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  supposing,  that  any 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were 
compromised  by  this  application  to  Par- 
liament :  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  such 
a  proceeding  the  most  constitutional 
course.  He  did  not  think  the  coloniza* 
tion  of  the  Swan  River  and  other  countries 
would  have  been  worse,  if  they  bad  been 
passed  through  that  House.  He  concurred 
vith  the  hon.  Member  in  regretting,  that 
the  measure  had  not  been  introduced  at 
an  earlier  part  of  the  Session,  and  also, 
that  such  an  unlimited  power  was  given 
in  issuing  bonds.  He  would  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  been  assented  to  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  who  preceded  him  in  the  office  he 
now  held.  As  the  objection  was  confined  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  suffer  it  to  go  into  Committee. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion  :— 
Ayes  72 ;  Noes  7 :  Majority  65. 
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Warbarton,  H. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilks,  J. 
Wood,  G.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Childers,  J.  W. 
WbitmoK,  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Hughes,  H.  Wall,  B. 

Sandon,  Lord  Walter,  J. 
Somerset,  Lord  G.  tellers. 

Tancred,  IL  W.  Baring,  A. 

Tower,  C.  T.  Handley,  Major 

The  House  went  into  Committee :  the 
Amendments  were  passed,  in  order  that 
the  Bill  might  be  printed  in  its  amended 
form. 

Major  Pittm an.]  Mr.  Hutt  rose  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  the  Home  Department,  whether 
he  had  received  any  information  as  to  the 
case  of  Major  Pittman,  a  Magistrate,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  information  upon  the  subject, 
but,  perhaps,  his  noble  friend,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Devon,  could  give  the 
hon.  Gentleman  some. 

Lord  Ehrington  said,  that  he  first  heard 
of  the  matter  on  Thursday  last,  through 
what  purported  to  be  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  an  assault 
committed  by  a  Magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Devon ;  and  he  then  thought  it  his  duty 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when 
he  found  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
attention  had  been  already  called  to  the 
matter,  and  received  his  direction  to 
make  further  inquiry  into  it,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  result.  By  the  last  post  he 
had  received  an  answer  to  a  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Petty  Sessions,  which  stated,  that  the 
circumstances  as  reported  in  the  paper 
were  substantially  correct.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  right  for  him  to 
state,  that  that  Gentleman  added,  that  it 
was  his  impression,  and  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  that  of  his  brother  Magistrates, 
that  a  sufficient  example  had  already  been 
made  for  the  ends  of  justice  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  Court.  He  had  also 
received  a  letter  from  Major  Pittman,  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  a  week's  time  would 
be  allowed  him  to  enable  him  to  send  up 
a  statement,  which  he  trusted  would  re- 
move the  unfavourable  impression  which 
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the  case  had  created.  In  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  it  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
proper for  him  (Lord  Ebrington)  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  in  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  not  only  the  office  held  by  Major 
Pittman,  but  also  his  character  as  a  Gen- 
tleman. No  proceedings  would,  of  course, 
be  taken,  until  Major  Pittman  had  had 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  explanation,  and 
until  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  fully  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances. When  that  period  had  arrived, 
no  doubt  such  steps  would  be  taken  as 
were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  also  to  uphold  the  character 
of  the  Bench. 

Colonel  Davies  did  not  understand  upon 
what  ground  the  House  had  been  referred 
to  the  noble  Lord  in  such  a  case.  He 
thought  such  an  interference  and  ex- 
planation quite  irregular,  seeing  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  only  Member  for  the 
county. 

Lord  Ebrington  said,  be  was  Vice-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  also. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Lord  AUhorp 
moved,  that  the  House  should  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  upon  the  (Tithes 
Ireland)  Bill, 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question  upon  which  he 
had  given  notice  for  the  postponement  of 
the  measure  for  the  present  Session  ;  for, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  his 
notice,  such  was  its  object.  Difficulties 
which  had  arisen  prevented  him  from 
bringing  his  motion  forward  at  an  earlier 
period  ;  and  he  should  at  present  con6ne 
himself  to  as  few  topics  as  he  possibly 
could.  He  had  Brst  to  inform  the  House, 
that  the  Bill  itself  contained  172  clauses. 
This  was  what  he  might  term  the  large 
Bill — while  there  was  another,  which  added 
30  clauses  to  the  original  Bill,  making  in 
all  200  clauses.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  remind  the  House,  that  they  had  now 
arrived  at  the  29th  of  July;  so  here  were 
200  clauses  to  be  considered ;  and  thev 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  doubly— they  affected  both 
the  tithe-payers  and  tithe-receivers^-those 
who  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  bur- 
then, and  those  who  wished  to  make  it 
the  means  of  a  large  and  emolumentary 
possession.  Besides,  in  its  nature,  the 
Bill  was  of  vital  importance  to  Ireland. 
There  was  no  man  acquainted  with  that 


country  who  did  not  know  how  much  of 
the  disturbances  which  existed  there  flowed 
from  the  fertile  source  of  the  tithe  system. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  man  ac- 
quainted with   Ireland   who  would  say, 
that  all   the  disturbances  which  existed 
there  flowed  from  the  tithe  system.     It 
was  mixed  up  with  other  causes,  which 
accumulated  as  well  as  produced  crime, 
and  led  to  all  its  embittering  eflects.    The 
object  of  the  Government,  it  was  his  con- 
viction,  was  to  introduce  a  measure  to 
quiet  Ireland.     No  doubt  the  quietness 
of  Ireland  was  the  object  they  had  in 
view ;  and  he  was  the  more  convinced  of. 
this  from  the  changes  which   had   taken 
place  in  the  Bill — some  of  them  useful, 
but  others,  he  regretted  to  say,  of  a  con- 
trary tendency.     If  ever  there  was  a  mea- 
sure which  required  a  fuller  or  more  deli*, 
berate  consideration,  it  was  certainly  this 
Bill.     Nor  would  he  be  accused  of  ex- 
aggerating, when  he  said,  that  upon  this 
more  than    upon  any  other  measure  or 
class  of  measures  introduced  into   that 
House  depended   the  tranquillization   of: 
Ireland.     Perhaps  hon.  Members  did  not 
advert  to  the  immense  advantage  which, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  tithe-owners 
had  obtained   by  legislation   over   tithe- 
payers.     Eleven   years  ago   tithe-owners 
were  amenable  to   public   opinion,    and. 
even  to  those  from  whom  they  received 
their  tithes  ;   and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  tithe- 
owner  was  obliged  to  assent  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  composition.     He  readily  did 
the  Irish  clergy,  as  a  body,  the  justice  of 
admitting,    that   where   they  themselves 
levied  tithes  without  the  intervention  of  a. 
proctor,   with   some   marked   exceptions, 
they  were  just  and  lenient.    Another  ad- 
vantage to  the  tithe-payer  was,  that  if  the 
owner  did  not  collect  the  tithe  each  year, 
he  lost  it  for  ever.     Up  to  the  period  of 
which  he  was  now  speaking,    there  had 
been  many  partial  insurrections,  for  such 
he  called  the  disturbances  on  account  of 
tithes.     Afterwards  the  Composition  Act 
was  passed,  and  it  gave  to  the  tithe-owners 
a  great  advantage  over  tithe-payers,  an 
advantage  of  which  they  did  not  neglect 
to  avail  themselves.     They  had  powers  of 
distraining,  of  sustaining  actions  without 
proof  of  contract,  every  possible  power 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  them,  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  landlords  them- 
selves.     His    Majesty's   Government  at 
that  time,  as  would  appear  from  the  de* 
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bates,  exulted  in  the  (hooght,  that  tliey 
had  finally  settled  the  question.  And 
what  had  the  result  been  ?  Why,  that  at 
the  end  of  six  years  from  passing  the  Act, 
Ireland  exhibited  a  greater  picture  of  dis- 
turbance and  disunion  than  erer — disunion 
to  everything  but  opposition  to  the  collec* 
tion  of  tithes.  He  implored  the  Government 
to  reflect  on  this,  and  not,  by  persevering 
in  the  same  system,  to  turn  over  another 
leaf  in  the  same  book  of  calamity.  What 
were  they  now  going  to  give  the  tithe- 
owners  ?  a  demand  on  the  Treasury,  to  be 
secured  by  the  proprietorby  a  rent-charge 
on  the  best  property  of  the  country — and 
this  was  intended  to  quiet  Ireland  !  Now, 
what  would  be  its  effects.  The  measure 
was  not  a  uniform  one,  and  there  would 
be  an  uncertainty  and  variation  in  the 
charges  on  the  various  parishes  of  Ireland. 
He  could  quite  comprehend  any  measure 
for  quieting  immediate  and  existing  dis- 
contents, even  though  that  measure  should 
require  sacrifices  from  the  tithe-owners  or 
tithe-payers,  or  both.  He  could  easily 
understand  the  value  and  importance  of 
an  immediate  remedy;  but  this  Dill,  he 
would  implore  the  House  to  recollect, 
could  not  come  into  complete  operation 
till  1839.  They  might  as  well  talk  of 
postponing  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  for  ever.  By  this  Bill,  from  the 
1st  of  November  next,  and  including  that 
day,  the  present  tithe-owners  would  cease 
to  have  any  claim  upon  the  land.  But 
with  regard  to  everything  due  before  that 
time,  they  would  be  left  to  their  usual  and 
present  resources.  According  to  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act,  the  tithe-owner  must 
distrain  for  his  claim  within  twelvemonths 
after  it  was  due,  or  not  at  all.  Now,  look 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  limitation  ; 
it  would  just  operate  as  Lord  Tenterden's 
Limitation  Act  had — as  a  notice  to  every 
man  to  come  forward  and  distrain,  and 
urge  all  dormant  claims,  lest  they  should 
be  for  ever  foregone.  Then,  in  addition 
to  this,  from  the  1st  of  November,  they 
would  begin  collecting  in  the  1,000,000/., 
or  the  800,000/.  of  it  which  had  been  ex- 
pended. Indeed,  whatever  mii^ht  be  the 
feeling  of  the  parties,  there  was  one  class 
of  dormnnt  claims  which  must  be  made 
against  those  of  deceased  testators ;  for  if 
the  executors  forebore  to  make  them, 
a  Court  of  Equity  would  charge  them 
with  the  amount  as  assets  in  their  hands. 
He  knew  it  had  been  said  in  private,  that 
those  dormant  and  out*9tunding  claims 


were  not  numerous.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  was  greater  than 
was  imagined.  At  all  events,  their  paucity 
in  number  was  an  additional  reason  for 
Government  interfering  by  the  present 
Bill,  and  taking  into  their  own  hands  the 
entire  of  those  claims.  And  then,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these,  they  would  have  to 
collect  their  own  land-tax  or  rent-charge. 
So  that,  themonthof  November  next,  if  this 
Bill  passedin  its  present  shape,  would  prob- 
ably be  a  sanguinary  month.  He  did  not 
say  it  as  a  threat  or  taunt ;  but  he  deeply 
feared  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  harvest  of  litigation  and  contention 
which  would  then  be  reaped ;  thereby  in- 
creasing  the  existing  hostility  to  tithes, 
and  aggravating  the  dangers  of  the  coun- 
try. How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  founded  on  one  uniform 
plan.  By  the  present  measure  an  allow- 
ance was  to  be  made  to  landlords,  varying 
from  twenty -five  to  forty  per  cent.  Now, 
what,  he  asked,  would  be  the  practical 
consequence  of  such  a  variation  ?  Sup- 
pose three  nearly  adjoining  farms,  one 
paying  the  rent -charge  of  100  per  cent, 
the  next,  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  the 
third,  in  an  adjacent  county,  divided  only 
by  an  imaginary  line,  paying  only  sixty 
per  cent,  what  would  be  said  by  those 
farmers  when  they  met  together  at  the 
same  market,  and  compared  their  relative 
situations  ?  How  contented  they  would 
be !  They  would  be  told  it  was  according 
to  the  law  and  the  Act  of  Parliament ! 
What  great  additional  respect  it  woukt 
give  them  for  laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 
How  it  would  increase  the  filial  respect 
which  they  felt  for  the  species  of  protec- 
tion they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  Acts  of  Parliament !  This,  surely, 
was  not  the  way  to  quiet  the  country. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  Ministers  were 
actuated  by  the  purest  intentions;  but 
had  they  the  most  opposite  notions,  they 
could  not  have  thrown  together  a  more 
complete  olio  of  contradictions  and  diffi- 
culties, or  one  more  calculated  to  excite 
riot  and  disturbance.  Forty  per  cent! 
He  did  not  deny  it  was  a  boon ;  but  why 
not  give  it  at  once  and  to  all  ?  Instead 
of  bidding  and  huxtering  with  the  land- 
lords  about  it,  let  them  give  it  at  once,  and 
levy  the  rate.  The  Government  supposed, 
that  by  holding  out  this  temptation,  they 
would  get  the  landlords  to  come  into  their 
plan  ;  and  probably  many  would — many 
honourable  men—- who  would  allow  their 
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tenantry  the  benefit  of  what  they  received 
from  the  Government ;  but  he  feared  there 
were  many  others  who  would  jump  at  it 
as  a  bargain  to  benefit  themselves  alone. 
These  landlords  would  be  regarded  by  the 
peasantry  as  tithe-proctors,  and  every  one 
knew  in  whnt  degree  of  esteem  they  were 
held  in  Ireland.  For  his  part,  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  man  to  collect  that  land- 
lord's rents.  It  was  a  great  evil  that  the 
feelings  which  had  hitherto  existed  against 
the  tithe-owners  alone,  was  extending 
itself  to  the  landlord.  The  waters  of 
bitterness  were  swelling  in  that  direction. 
This  was  no  party  question.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  these  agrarian  dis- 
turbances, that  they  had  the  effect  of 
assailing  rent;  and  he  very  much  feared 
that  the  position  in  which  this  Bill  would 
place  the  landlords,  would  direct  the 
agrarian  disturbances  towards  getting  rid 
of  rent.  How  much  better  then  would  it 
be  to  postpone  this  Bill  to  next  Session, 
and  suffer  all  these  serious  objections  to 
be  weighed  in  the  intetim  !  Besides,  there 
was  another  most  important  objection  to 
proceeding  with  the  present  Bill.  They 
bad  issued  a  Commission,  a  Commission 
approved  of  by  themselves,  a  Commission, 
perhaps,  too  tedious  in  its  details,  but 
founded  on  a  principle  full  of  hope  for 
Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  next  Session  without  some 
general  plan  of  tithe  appropriation.  They 
could  not  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject 
till  they  had  obtained  the  Report  of  that 
Commission.  How  much  better,  then,  to 
defer  the  final  settlement  of  the  question 
till  then,  and  form  the  whole  into  one 
uniform  system !  Let  them,  then,  moderate 
that  little,  if  they  found  it  too  much,  or 
increase  it  if  they  found  it  too  little  ;  for 
of  this  he  assured  them,  that  if  the  appro- 
priation were  satisfactory,  they  would  find 
the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  much 
more  easy.  The  success  of  any  or  every 
system  they  attempted  to  establish,  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  appropri- 
ation. If  they  postponed  the  measure, 
they  would  have  time  to  deliberate  whether 
they  could  not,  with  advantage,  frame  the 
Bill  in  a  different  way.  Whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  make  the  abatement  of 
forty  per  cent  certain  for  three  years,  with 
the  power  of  diminishing  the  allowance  to 
landlords  by  whom,  or  in  districts  by 
which  it  was  opposed.  In  fact,  all  they 
ooyht  to  do  would  depend  o»  the  result 


of  the  Commission,  and  if  they  did 
not  postpone  their  Bill,  they  could  not 
expect  to  make  it  anything  but  a  piece  of 
patchwork.  With  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  redemption  clause,  about 
which  so  much  bad  been  said,  it  was  clear 
that  they  could  not  properly  settle^  till 
they  had  settled  the  appropriation.  He 
thought  that  such  a  plan  of  redemption 
might  be  devised  as  would  get  rid  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland — lead  to  the  final 
extinction  of  tithes.  Again,  let  them 
consider  the  advanced  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion— let  them  look  at  tne  thin  state  of  the 
House  on  a  discussion  that  at  another  pe- 
riod would  have  filled  its  walls.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Members  were  out  of  town,  and  the 
majority  of  (hose  who  attended  to  its  busi- 
ness were  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Government,  who  must  necessarily  feel  dis- 
gusted at  having  a  discussion  forced  upon 
them  when  their  votes  were  previously 
engaged .  Surely  it  was  not  right  to  decide 
upon  so  important  a  measure,  and  now 
open  to  so  many  objections,  under  such 
circumstances;  nor  wassuchhop-step-and- 
jump  legislation  calculated  to  attract  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  But 
the  question  would  be  put  to  them,  what 
they  would  do  if  the  measure  were  post-o 
poned  ?  He  admitted  that  was  a  question 
which  he  was  bound  to  answer,  for  it 
could  not  be  lefl  as  it  was.  Well,  this 
then,  was  what  he  proposed.  There  was 
from  200,000/.  to  300,000/.of  the  million 
not  yet  disposed  of.  He  knew,  indeed, 
ihat  820,000/.  had  been  claimed,  but 
many  of  those  claimshadbeen  disallowed, 
and  reduced.  He  knew  that,  in  the  South 
especially,  many  improper  claims  were 
aavanced ;  one  especially,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  the  barrister  (Mr.  Antisell) 
actually  had  produced  to  him  the  receipts 
of  the  tithes  claimed,  and  still  the  parson 
insisted  on  his  claim,  because  the  pea- 
santry had  forgotten  to  give  the  requisite 
notice  of  opposition.  The  barrister,  how- 
ever,  refused  his  claim.  In  relation  to 
what  he  had  said  before,  he  would  remark 
that  persons  who  made  such  claims,  were 
not  likely  to  fail  in  bringing  forward 
before  November  next  any  which  were  at 
all  colourable.  Well,  these  claims  were 
at  present,  say  200,000/. ;  to  that  he 
would  ask  them  to  add  150.000/.  more, 
pledging  the  House  by  a  Resolution,  that 
it  should  not  come  upon  the  general  tax- 
ation of  the  country,  or  upon  the  Con* 
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pleased,  be  raited  by  Excheqaer-billt,  es- 
pecially and  solely  chargeable  on  the  tithe- 
property  of  Ireland.  He  saw  no  objection 
to  thus  anticipating  the  tithe,  and  he 
would  warrant  they  would  get  the  money 
in  half-an-hour.  They  were  substantially 
arranging  this  question  as  a  new  Govern* 
menty  and  should  be  bound  only  by  their 
own  opinions  of  expediency ;  and  he 
urged  them,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  course 
which  would  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question;  and  if  they 
thought  any  parties  would  not  take  the 
money,  they  had  only  to  tell  those  parties, 
that  they  would  not  give  them  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  military  or  police  in  collecting 
their  tithes,  and  they  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  put  fortn  any  other  Procla- 
mation. He  was  sorry  such  a  bad  feeling 
existed  amongst  the  clerey.  What  he 
was  going  to  relate  he  could  prove  by  an 
hon.  Member  of  that  House,  who  was 
coming  in  the  packet  from  Cork  with  the 
clergyman  in  question.  The  hon.  Member 
asked  the  clergyman,  whether  he  would 
take  any  of  the  million,  who  replied,  he 
would  not  touch  a  farthing  of  it,  but  that 
he  sold  his  liihes,  800/.,  to  a  tithe-proctor 
for  450/.  ready  money,  on  the  expreu 
stipulation,  that  he  should  not  give  up  one 
farthing  to  the  '*  rascals."  The  advance 
of  this  sum  would  suffice  till  the  next 
Session,  when  the  Commission  would 
have  made  its  Report,  which  Report, 
together  with  the  plans  of  the  GoTernment, 
he  should  propose  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  Gentlemen  of  all 
parties  and  opinions,  who  might  give  the 
subject  their  most  deliberate  attention; 
and  if  then  they  failed  in  tranquillizing 
Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  was  sure  there  was  nothlug 
in  the  temper  or  character  of  the  Irish 
people  to  render  it  likely  that  an  experi- 
ment of  justice  and  kindness  should  fail. 
No  man  could  say  from  experience,  that  it 
would,  for  very  few  such  experiments  had 
been  tried,  and  one  which  had  been  made 
was  accompanied  by  a  rigid  refusal  to 
carry  its  consequences  into  effect.  Let 
them  only  come  to  the  determination  de- 
liberately, and  it  would  be  sure  to  be  satis- 
factory. He  apologized  for  detaining  the 
House  so  long,  and  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  LUtleion  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Oeiitleroaa  bad  referred  to  tbe 


complexity  of  the  Bill;  but  he  assured 
the  House,  if  the  alterations  which  Go* 
vcrnment  had  to  propose  were  acceded  to» 
its  length  would  be  greatly  diminishedp 
and  instead  of  200,  it  would  not  contain 
more  than  seventy  or  eighty  clauses.  He 
could  not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen« 
tleman  was  really  sincere  in  the  proposition 
which  he  had  made  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  to  appropriate  the  residue  of 
the  one  million,  and  take  another  grant  of 
150,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
present  necessities  of  the  case,  in  order  to 
the  safe  postponement  of  this  measure. 
He,  at  all  events,  could  never  consent  to 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.  For  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposition  ? 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  evil  consequences 
that  had  resulted  from  the  grant  of  last 
year.  A  long  desuetude  of  payments  must 
always  be  attended  with  most  unfortunate 
effects.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
instead  of  one  year's  desuetude  proposed 
two,  and  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared, 
if  that  proposition  was  acceded  to,  when 
the  period  of  appropriation  arrived,  the 
House  would  find  that  a  total  annihilation 
of  tithe  property  had  been  the  conse- 
quence. He  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  believed  the  House 
would  ever  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 
His  only  object  seemed  to  be,  by  post- 
poning the  subject  for  another  year,  to 
render  the  collection  of  this  revenue  still 
more  difficult.  He  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pute any  improper  or  personal  motives  to 
any  one ;  but  he  believed,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  so  deeply  pledged 
to  a  resistance  of  tithes  altogether,  that 
he  never  could  consent  to  any  plan  which 
did  not  involve  the  total  destruction  of 
that  species  of  property;  and  for  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  country  were 
yet  prepared.  Although  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  so  far  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  in  which  the 
measure  originated,  he  had  not  given  that 
full  and  entire  credit  to  Government  which 
they  deserved,  for  the  efforts  they  had 
made  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  generally,  and  which  he  hoped,  if 
successful,  would  be  most  beneficial.  In- 
deed, he  was  convinced  from  the  commu- 
nications which  he  had  received  from 
those  who  were  professionally  connected 
with  Ireland,  that  there  was  the  greatest 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  in 
that  country  voluntarily  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  payment  of  tithes  on  th^  con* 
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ditions  offered  by  Goveroment,  and  a  great 
proportion,  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
disposed  to  giYO  the  benefit  of  the  advan- 
tageous concession  which  had  been  made 
to  their  tenants,  thus  making,  pro  tanto, 
an  absolute  extinction  of  tithes.  He 
should  certainly  oppose  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

Mr.  Sheil  supported  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  city 
of  Dublin.  The  English  Tithe  Bill  had 
been  introduced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  and  had  been  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disapprobation  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  came  up  as  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  yet  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  which  had  not  been  produced 
till  a  late  period,  was  obstinately  persevered 
in,  notwithstanding  the  united  opposition 
of  the  two  Irish  parlies  in  that  House. 
He  opposed  the  Bill  because  it  greatly 
exaggerated  the  value  of  tithes.  The  lay 
tithes,  instead  of  being  scheduled  at 
1,000,000/.  were  valued  at  3,000,000/., 
and  the  clerical  tithes  were  rated  at  twenty- 
five  years,  instead  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years'  purchase.  The  Bill  involved  the 
most  important  interests  of  Ireland ;  and 
why  should  it  be  discussed  and  decided 
in  that  advanced  period  of  the  Session, 
and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Members  ?  He  had  heard  hon.  Members 
connected  with  his  Majesty's  Government 
say,  that  if  necessary,  Parliament  might 
meet  in  October.  Yes,  they  were  ready  to 
meet  in  the  month  of  October,  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  measures  of  coercion ; 
but  nothing  could  induce  them  now  that 
they  were  assembled  to  adopt  any  measures 
of  relief  or  remedy.  They,  at  that  side 
of  the  House,  had  been  charged  with 
being  factious ;  but  this,  at  least,  could 
not  be  denied,  that  a  portion  of  the  Mem- 
bers at  his  side,  possessed  something  like 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  country, 
while  on  the  opposite  side,  even  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown  might, 
with  one  exception,  be  said  to  know 
nothing  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  certainly  had  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  that  country ;  he  was 
a  Gentleman  who  must  be  respected  for 
his  talents,  and  confided  in  for  his  in- 
tegrity :  he  believed  that  that  Gentleman 
loved  Ireland,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
promote  that  which  he  believed  to  be  its 

true  ioterest8|  but  if  bo  peraovered  io  sup- 


porting such  a  measure  as  the  present, 
it  might  with  perfect  truth  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  permitted  his  love  altogether  to 
overcome  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Henry  Graltan  said,  that  every- 
one  of  the  various  Bills  introduced  from 
time  to  time  in  that  House,  were  declared 
to  be  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question.  Especially  the  several  Bills  re- 
specting tithes  were  declared  to  be  in  every 
instance  forthepeimanent  settlement  of  the 
question,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
Bill  of  1828  was  expected  to  produce  that 
permanent  settlement.  Yet  by  what  a 
strange  process  was  that  object  sought  to 
be  accomplished — by  nothing  less  than 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  sanc- 
tion the  arrest  of  an  Irish  landlord  in 
England  for  the  tithe  debts  alleged  to  be 
doe  by  him  in  Ireland.  What  was  another 
feature?  Why,  that  certain  parties  were 
to  have  a  bonus  of  forty  per  cent  for  col- 
lecting that  which  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  never  could  be  collected.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  too,  that  this  bonus  was  offered 
to  parties  constituting  a  class,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  stood  in  rather  peculiar 
circumstances — he  alluded  to  the  persons 
holding  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 
They  werechiefly  persons  having  incomesof 
500/.  to  600/.  or  700/.  a<year,  belonging 
to  that  stamp,  who  had,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  resisted  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
and  no  man  living,  who  had  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Ireland  could  doubt, 
that  they  would  continue  to  resist  them  ; 
putting  power  into  their  hands,  or  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  to  facilitate  or  im- 
pede the  operation  of  the  measure  at  their 
own  good  pleasure,  was  the  surest  mode 
that  could  be  adopted  for  defeating  its 
provisions  altogether.  Would  hon.  Mem- 
bers be  at  the  trouble  just  to  look  at  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  they  would  find  that, 
stripped  of  the  redemption  and  the  appro- 
priation clauses,  it  was  almost  nothing — 
a  thing  affording  as  little  prospect  of 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question 
as  anyone  of  the  several  measures  which 
had  been  introduced  into  that  House  year 
after  year,  and  Session  after  Session,  as 
far  back  as  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
Member  could  extend.  If  they  wished  to 
abolish  tithes  both  in  name  and  in  sub- 
stance in  Ireland,  let  them  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  land  throughout  the  country. 
He  remembered  that  when  this  doctrine 
was  broached  bcforoi  the  right  boa.  mem^ 
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ber  forTamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel^  asked, 
whether  the  tax  was  intended  to  inclade 
bouses,  and  his  answer  was  '*  Yes,**  because, 
if  the  house-owner  had  the  benefit  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  he  had  a  right  to 
pay  for  it,  as  well  as  he  (Mr.  Henry 
Grattan)  or  any  other  gentleman  had  who 
held  a  landed  estate.  He  would  say,  let 
this  tax  be  imposed  generally — let  the 
amount  of  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  let  a  proper  remunera- 
tion— say,  200/.  or  300/.  a-year  —  be 
given  to  the  working  clergyman,  who 
preached,  or  otherwise  officiated  in  his 
Church,  fifty-two  times  a-year  (few  of 
them  did  so  often).  In  this  way  the 
clergy  would  be  respectably  provided  for, 
without  being  driven  to  solicit  from  a  poor 
and  almost  perishing  people,  the  mean 
and  trifling  offering  which  each  was  ex- 
pected to  make.  After  making  this  provi- 
sion, they  would  find  that  a  surplus  revenue 
would  remain,  applicable  to  such  charit- 
able cases  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Let 
Government  propose  such  a  measure  as 
this,  and  the  House  and  the  country  would 
at  onoe  understand  it.  But  as  the  law 
now  stood,  clergymen  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  police  and  tne  military  in  the  collec- 
tion of  their  tithes;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  In  a  district  in  one  county 
(Monaghan  we  believe),  the  troops  and 
poKce  had  been  called  in — houses  were 
broken  open,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants threatened  if  they  offered  to  resist. 
And  for  what  ?  For  the  recovery  of  poor 
and  paltry  sums  due  to  the  clergyman  in 
the  shape  of  tithe;  and  for  these  sums  the 
clothes,  furniture,  and  other  articles,  were 
seized  and  taken  away  without  remorse. 
This  outrage  wa^  complained  of,  and  an 
Assistant- Barrister,  Mr.  Curran,  was  sent 
down  by  the  Irish  Government  to  institute 
an  inquiry  upon  the  spot;  that  learned 
gentleman,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  appeared  to  him  to  have 
made  a  report  certainly  erroneous,  and  as 
certainly  against  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  against  what  they  believed  to 
be  justice  and  theirown  legitimate  interests. 
That  he  should,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
report,  have  incurred  the  odium  which 
now  unfortunately  attached  to  his  name 
in  Ireland,  was  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
and  he  begged  to  say,  that  Government 
might  have  easily  found  a  fitter  person 
to  put  upon  the  Commission  recently 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  Motion 
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than  one  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
private  and  personal  merits,  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  which  required  to  be 
filled  by  persons  capable  of  eonsmandrng 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Surely  such  men 
alone  ought  to  be  Commissionera  to  in- 
quire into  a  question  which  involved  in- 
terests affecting  at  least  one-seventh  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  for  if 
they  took  the  trouble  to  reckon  op 
the  value  of  the  Church- lands,  the 
tithes,  the  Church-cess,  the  minister's 
money,  and  the  other  payments  made  to 
the  Established  Church,  they  would  find 
that  it  amounted  to  at  least  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  Was 
this  the  way  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  Were  they  to  go  on 
continually  experiencing  this  cruel  and 
grinding  system  of  oppression  ?  In  the 
year  1800  boundless  promises  were  made 
to  them — freedom,  peace  and  comfort 
were  to  be  at  once  their  lot.  Commerce 
was  to  flourish,  and  wealth  was  to  flow  in 
so  rapidly  as  almost  to  inundate  the 
country.  These  were  the  promises  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1800.  How  had  they  been  re- 
deemed ?  There  was  no  redemption — the 
whole  ended  in  sad,  comfortless,  hopeless 
disappointment  and  despair.  If  there  had 
been  faith  or  truth,  or  honour  in  these 
promises,  would  not  the  Grovcrnment  at 
least  have  entered  into  inquiry  with  a 
view  to  redress  ?  If  the  Ministers  wished 
to  act  fairly  and  honestly  towards  Ireland, 
would  they  not  take  some  st^ps  to  redeem 
those  promises  to  which  the  English  Go- 
vernment was  pledged.  If  this  had  been 
done  at  an  earlier  period, — if  it  were 
proposed  to  be  done,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  those  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence  which,  if  pursued,  were  likely  to 
lead  to  consequences  of  a  much  more 
serious  description.  Were  they,  he  would 
ask,  to  pass  a  question  of  this  important 
nature  without  inquiry— without  consult- 
ing the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Irish 
people?  Were  Ministers  to  propose  this 
ailer  having  given  up  the  English  Tithes' 
Bill,  and  the  English  Poor-Rates'  Bill, 
upon  an  expression  of  dissent  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  ?  It  was 
not  so  on  the  question  of  Reform ;  there 
the  petitions  presented  by  the  people  were 
counted,  and  their  opinions  consulted. 
He  wo^ild  say,  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
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sense  and  common-reason ;  they  were 
acting  with  a  total  disregard  to  their  own 
characters,  and  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  public  honour  or  national 
reputation.  He  was,  for  the  reasons  he 
had  given,  bound  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Dublin. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  moved  for 
delay,  without  stating  the  course  which, 
in  the  event  of  such  delay  being  granted, 
he  was  prepared  to  recommend  Parliament 
to  pursue.  As  far  as  he  could  understand 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, It  was  limited  to  this — to  postpone 
for  the  present  Session  the  measure  then 
before  the  House.  The  substitute  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  proposed 
for  the  Bill  was  an  advance  of  money,  in 
order  to  enable  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  go  on  till  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
without  taking  any  definite  step  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  question  of  Irish  tithes. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, had,  however,  clearly  stated,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, namely,  that  so  long  a  cessation 
in  the  collection  of  Church  property,  would 
make  it  almost  a  matterof  impossibility  ever 
to  collect  it  at  all.  Now,  he  did  not  believe 
that  that  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  or  his  friends;  for, 
however  they  might  differ  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  Church  property,  they  all  agreed  that 
that  property  onght  not  to  be  abandoned. 
Unless,  however,  some  step  were  taken  to 
show,  that  that  property  would  be  collected, 
the  total  relinquisnment  of  it  would  soon 
ensue  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  made  some 
observations  on  what  might  be  the  effect 
of  landlords,  by  this  Bill,  pursuing  differ- 
ent courses ;  some  taking  the  tionus  offered 
by  the  Bill,  and  others  not  doing  so ;  and 
he  had  stated,  that  in  some  cases  the 
tenants  would  have  to  pay  th^  whole  of 
the  tithes,  in  others  only  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  tithes,  and  in  others  only  sixty 
per  cent.  In  his  (Lord  Althorp's)  opinion, 
the  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  produce 
a  more  rapid  commutation  of  the  tithes 
by  the  prospect  of  benefit  which  that  com- 
mutation would  hold  out.  ''  But,''  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  "  why 
not  do  that  at  once  which  yon  now  propose 
to  spread  over  the  space  of  five  years." 
That  propotkion  had  been  under  the  aerioui 


consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Government; 
but  it  had  been  thought  better,  instead  of 
subjecting  the  landlords  to  any  compulsory 
condition,  to  leave  the  matter  to  their  own 
option.  Most  undoubtedly  it  was  the  wish 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  their 
plan  into  effect  at  as  early  a  period  as  possi- 
ble, and  he  repeated,  that  the  only  ground  on 
which  they  abstained  from  insisting  on  an 
immediate  composition  was  not  disinclin- 
ation to  that  result,  but  a  disposition  to 
avoid  throwing  on  the  landlord  a  burthen 
which  he  might  not  be  prepared  at  once 
to  endure.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary  argued,  that  because  Mi- 
nisters had  postponed  the  English  Tithe 
Bill  they  ought  to  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland,  and 
postpone  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  Now, 
ne  (Lord  Althorp)  begged  to  say,  that 
the  results  of  such  postponement  would 
be  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 
In  England,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  certainly  no  breach  of 
the  public  peace,  and  tithes  would  continue 
to  be  paid.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Ireland,  not  only  would 
no  money  be  paid,  but  there  would  be 
confusion  and  bloodshed.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men had  said,  that  they  ought  to  leave 
to  the  tithe-owners  the  power  of  recovering 
their  arrears.  Now  he  believed  that  in 
amount  they  were  very  small.  He  believed, 
in  fact,  that  with  the  advances  made  by 
Government,  and  the  collection  that  had 
since  been  effected,  the  arrears  were 
smaller  than  many  hon.  Gentlemen  sup- 
posed. Therefore,  by  postponing  the  Bill, 
they  would  not  prevent  the  danger  which 
it  was  supposed  would  attend  the  collec- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  arrears.  Upon 
all  these  grounds,  then,  he  was  resolved 
to  persevere  in  urging  forward  the  Bill, 
notwithstanding  that  such  strong  objection 
had  been  taken  to  the  measure  on  the 
ground  of  Ministers  having  left  out  the 
redemption  clause.  That  certainly  was 
the  last  accusation  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  brought  against  them, 
especially  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Tipperary,  or  any  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland  who  were  in  the  hahit 
of  voting  and  acting  with  him  in  that 
House.  He  had  always  understood  from 
those  Members  that  one  of  their  chief 
objections  to  the  Bill  was  its  containing 
that  very  redemption  clause,  the  omission 
of  which  was  now  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint*   In  the  criticism  of  the  6th  olauN 
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which  the  House  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary,  he  to 
some  extent  assented,  and  was  rather  of 
opinion,  that  the  Bill  would  not  go  through 
a  Committee  without  considerable  changes 
being  made  in  the  form  of  that  clause. 
Before  he  sat  down  there  was  one  other 
topic  to  which  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  advert — namely,  the  notice  which 
had  been  taken  of  the  various  other  Bills 
heretofore  introduced  into  that  House 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had  never 
thrown  on  a  late  right  hon.  Colleague  of 
his  (Mr.  Stanley)  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  previous  Tithe  Bills,  or  the  sole  dis^- 
credit  of  their  failure.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  throw  on  others  a  responsibility  or 
a  censure  which  might  partly  apply  to 
himself.  He  had  in  the  beginning  ap- 
proved all  those  measures,  and  given  them 
(lis  hearty  support,  but  subsequent  ex- 
perience convinced  him,  that  they  were 
not  calculated  to  work  out  the  great 
practical  results  which  he,  in  common 
with  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  in  common 
with  the  other  ministers  of  the  Crown,  an- 
ticipated. Therefore,  he  must  in  fairness 
say,  that  a  part  of  the  shame  of  failure— 
if  there  were  any,  when  they  all  did  for 
the  best, — most  assuredly  attached  to  him 
in  common  with  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
proposition  now  made  by  Government, 
had  one  great  object,  to  throw  the  tithes 
on  the  landlord,  and  thus  relieve  the  oc- 
cupying tenant;  and  to  induce  the  land- 
lord to  take  this  responsibility,  by  giving 
to  him-* or,  more  properly  speaking,  by 
giving  to  his  estate,  rather  than  to  himself 
— a  handsome  bonus.  By  so  doing,  he 
hoped  they  did  that  which  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ireland, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  two  countries.  He  well 
knew  the  difficulty  of  the  question — he 
was  fully  alive  to  the  embarrassments 
which  surrounded  it;  but  he  honestly 
thought  that,  in  the  course  they  were  noiv 
taking,  they  were  going  far  to  supply  a 
remedy  to  that  great  evil  which  so  power- 
fully afflicted  Ireland.  It  was  said,  '<  Why 
not  wait  awhile,  and  call  Parliament  to- 
gether again  at  an  early  period,  to  adopt 
some  measure  in  reference  to  tithes  ?  but 
really  this  argument,  in  his  eyes,  carried 
with  it  no  validity  whatever.  Then,  too, 
it  was  said,  that  the  Irish  Members  were 
away,  or  going  away.  Really,  if  the  ob- 
jeotioDi  of  tboae  hop,  Qentlemen  to  the 


present  Bill  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  induce  them  to  remain  throughout  the 
discussion,  he  did  not  think  they  would 
be  justified  in  declining,  for  the  present, 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  This  was 
rather  a  strange  way  of  maintaining  their 
own  position.  He  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill,  and,  at  least,  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing to  restore  tranquillity  to  a  distracted 
country.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
subject  was  not  new — that  the  question 
had  long  agitated  the  public  mind — that 
there  had  been  ample  time  for  the  full 
consideration  of  the  Bill  before  them. 
The  case  was  urgent ;  and  he  conscienti^ 
ously  believed,  that  if  they  did  not  now 
take  it  into  their  serious  consideration, 
with  the  view  of  settling  the  public  mind, 
and  coming  to  some  practical  decision 
upon  it,  that  greater  danger  and  confusion 
might  ensue,  which  would  entail  upon 
them  a  responsibility  which  he,  for  one, 
was  not  willing  to  bear. 

Mr.  Lynch  said,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin; 
and  he  would  do  so,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  inconvenient  season  at  which  the 
question  was  brought  forward,  but  because 
he  objected  to  the  Bill  altogether.  It  was 
neither  final  nor  satisfactory.  Final  it 
was  admitted  it  was  not,  and  satisfactory 
it  could  not  be,  for  it  neither  gave  a  pro- 
per appropriation  nor  just  redemption. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  question 
now  was  the  preservation  and  security  of 
the  fund.  They  were  called  upon,  there- 
fore, to  secure  the  fund,  without  knowing 
for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  applied. 
They  were  called  upon  to  enter  into  a 
contract  without  being  told  what  all  the 
terms  of  that  contract  were.  They  were 
called  upon  to  increase  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  value  of  the  property  (if  the 
expectations  of  the  noble  Lord  were 
realised),  without  being  informed  for 
whose  benefit  the  value  of  the  property 
was  to  be  so  increased,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  informed  by  the  Bill  itself;  and 
when  he  looked  into  the  Bill,  he  there 
found  that  the  appropriation  was  to  be 
continued  as  heretofore  for  the  support  of 
the  Establishment.  He  objected  to  this 
blindfold,  this  piecemeal  legislation.  He 
asked  why  this  measure  was  not  made 
final  f  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  made 
up  their  minds,  as  they  informed  the 
HousOi  to  a  different  appropriation.  Why 
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did  they  not  settle  that  appropriation  at 
once  ?  It  was  said  they  had  not  sufficien 
information.  Then,  he  asked,  why  not 
wait  for  that  information  ?  But  the  nohle 
Lord  would  ask,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  fund  in  the  meantime.  He,  however, 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  what  would 
become  of  the  fund  if  this  Bill  passed  ? 
They  would  not  be  able  to  collect  in  either 
case.  They  might  legislate  ;  but  they 
would  legislate  in  vain.  They  might  en- 
deavour to  collect,  but  their  Exchequer 
would  be  empty.  Call  it  what  they  might 
*— tithes,  composition,  land-tax,  or  rent- 
charge — the  fund  would  never  be  secured 
whilst  they  continued  the  present  appro- 
priation. That  appropriation  was  conti- 
nued by  the  present  Bill.  This  was  not 
his  opinion  alone,  but  the  opinion  of  every 
witness  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  1832.  Besides,  he  should  object  to 
any  Bill  which  did  not  make  a  different 
appropriation  from  the  present,  not  only 
because  he  objected  to  that  appropriation, 
but  because  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
fund;  and,  without  a  different  appropria- 
tion, he  did  not  consider  the  fund  could 
ever  be  secured.  For  the  sake  of  the 
security  of  the  fund  itself  he  objected  to 
the  present  Bill,  for  of  this  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  if  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question  was  any  longer  post- 
poned, the  fund  would  be  for  ever  en- 
dangered. He  would  endeavour,  as  far 
as  he  could,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wild  le- 
gislation. In  the  course  of  two  years  they 
had  passed  three  Acts  of  Parliament, 
all  of  which  had  proved  abortive.  They 
had  failed  in  their  object — that  was,  the 
collection  of  tithes;  but  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  laws  into  disrepute — in 
bringing  the  House  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  into  disrepute.  They 
had  thereby  shown  the  people  what  they 
might  do  by  resistance — they  had  raised 
a  power  which  they  could  only  put  down 
by  good  laws  and  wise  legislation — they 
had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people. 
He  entreated  them  to  take  care  that  they 
did  not  by  their  Bill  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  landlords.  He  called  upon  them 
to  recollect  what  occurred  in  respect  of 
the  tithe  of  agistment  in  1735,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  The  occupiers  of 
land  opposed  the  payment  of  that  tithe. 
Both  the  l/>rds  and  Commons  united  in 
that  opposition.  He  appealed  to  the  Re- 
solution passed  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  on  that  occasion,  and  which 


had  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament-— 
for,  under  that  Resolution,  no  agistment 
tithe  was  afterwards  paid  in  Ireland.  He 
asked,  what  was  that  Resolution,  but  re- 
sistance to  the  payment  of  tithes  ?  And 
by  whom  was  that  Resolution  passed  ? 
By  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  No ;  but 
by  the  Protestant  House  of  Commons  and 
landlords  of  Ireland.  He  called  upon  the 
House,  therefore,  to  look  seriously  at  the 
evil,  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  and  to 
apply  that  remedy  in  time.  He  called 
upon  them  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the 
former  Parliament.  The  proper  remedy, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  just  appropriation — 
the  reduction  of  the  establishments  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  tithes ;  and  if  this 
he  could  not  get,  he  would  then  ask  for 
redemption  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 
But  what  was  effected  by  this  Bill  ?  It 
was  a  mere  re-enactment,  with  a  change 
of  name,  of  the  Act  of  1832,  with  com- 
plicated and  expensive  machinery.  By  it 
a  Land-tax  was  to  be  payable  for  five 
years  to  the  Crown,  to  the  same  amount, 
not  only  in  the  whole,  but  with  respect 
to  each  tenant,  to  be  levied  and  raised  in 
the  same  manner — to  be  appropriated 
exactly  for  the  same  purposes.  He  asked 
what  was  this,  then,  but  the  same  compo* 
sition,  the  same  substitution  for  tithes, 
payable  to  the  King,  and  not  to  the  par- 
sons. By  this  Bill  the  parson  was  pro- 
tected, but  the  people  were  neglected. 
By  this  Bill  the  odium  of  collection  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  removed  from  the 
parson,  and  thrown  upon  his  Majesty, 
whose  officers  were  to  be  the  tithe-proctors 
of  Ireland.  Was  that  wise  or  politic?  Every 
objection  that  was  urged  against  the  first 
Act  of  1832  was  applicable  to  the  present 
Bill.  The  impolicy  of  causing  the  King's 
Government  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  people  as  Uthe  exactors — the  inability 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  demand, 
strengthened  by  the  admitted  failure  of 
that  Act,  were  applicable  to  the  present 
measure.  The  objections  urged  against 
the  Com  position- Act  of  1832  were  also 
applicable  to  the  present  measure.  The 
inability  thereby  to  enforce  the  demand, 
and  the  danger  of  confounding  rent  with 
tithe,  were  all  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  measure.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
confessed  that  they  could  not  safely  bring 
that  Act  into  effect;  and  yet  what  was 
this  measure  but  a  compound  and  mixture 
of  the  two  ?  It  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  omit  the  redemption 
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daoMi  in  the  Bill.     He  objected  to  these 
clausee— first,  because  the  terms  thereby 
offered  were  exorbitant  and  unjust,  and, 
next,  because  the  redemption  monej  was 
to  be  laid  out  in  tho  purchase  of  land. 
But  it  did  not  follow,  if  there  was  re- 
demption, that  the  investments  should  be 
in  land;  and  if  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
not  get  the  appropriation  they  asked  for, 
he  contended  on  their  part  that  they  were 
entitled  to  just  and  equitable  terms  of  re- 
demption.    He  called  upon  bis  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  ascertain  what  was  the  value 
of  tithes  previously  to  legislating,  and  at 
such  value  to  allow  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land to  redeem,  if  the  Parliament  would 
not  alter  the  appropriation.     By  the  Bill, 
after  five  years,  the  f^and-tax  was  to  cease, 
and  the  amount  of  such   Land-tax,   or 
composition  for  tithe,  less  by  twenty  per 
cent,  was  to  become  a  direct  charge  upon 
the  land.    Every  landlord  of  Ireland  was 
to  become  a  Crown  debtor  under  the  Bill. 
His  person  and  all  his  property  were  made 
liable.  This  was  a  most  important  change. 
In   the  first   instance  tithes  were  mere 
voluntary  offerings ;  they  were  afterwards 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  measures;  but 
until  after  the  Reformation,  no  remedy 
was  given  for  non-payment  of  tithes  in 
the  temporal  courts.     To  this  hour  the 
tithe-owner  had  no  direct  charge  upon 
the  land.    He  had  a  mere  right  to  have 
the  payment  of  tithes  enforced.  Previously 
to  1824  the  income  of  the  tithe-owner 
was  uncertain,  dependent  upon  the  seasons 
and  the  crops.     By  the  Act  of  1824  the 
Parliament  made  that  certain  which  was 
before  fluctuating,  and  by  this  Bill  they 
were  about  to  make  ihat  certain  income  a 
direct  charge  upon  the  land.     This  part 
of  the  Bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
arbitrary  and   unjust.      He  called  upon 
the  House  to  consider  how  other  matters 
stood.     A  debt  was  due  from  the  tenant 
to  the  parson.     The  parson  had  ample 
and  sweeping   remedies   to  enforce  that 
demand.     He  failed — he  was  not  able  to 
enforce  it — he  called  upon  his  Majesty's 
Qovernment  to  assist  him  ;  and  by  means 
of  the  act  of  18.32  they  gave  him  their 
assistance,  and  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
They  also  failed  in  collecting  the  tithes. 
The  parson  called  upon  them  for  further 
powers,  and  by  means  of  the  Composition- 
Act  of  1832,  further  and  ample  powers 
were  given.     It  was  acknowledged  that 
that  measure  could  not  be  brought  into 
action — and  the  parson  called  upon  the 


I  Government  again  for  assittance;  and  the 
assistance  which  the  Qovernment  meant 
to  give  him  was,  to  make  the  landlord 
pay  the  debt  of  the  tenant.  In  this  respect 
this  Bill  went  much  further  than  the  Bill 
of  1832.     By  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
interfere  with  existing  contracts ;  by  this 
Bill  all  contracts  between  landlords  and 
tenants  were  violated.      He  asked   why 
should  this  burthen  be  thrown  upon  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  exclusively  ?    This 
was  corporate  property — the  property  of 
the  nation — property  which  could  not  be 
recovered— property  at  this  time  employed 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland.     Why  should  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  be  called  upon  exclusively 
to  support  that  Establishment.  If  he  were 
told  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
— if  it  were  said  let  the  nation  support 
that  establishment— '  he  denied  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  throw  this  burthen  ex- 
clusively upon  any  set  of  persons.     He 
called  upon  the  House  to  consider  how 
the  collection  of  the  Land-tax  and  rent 
charges  was  to  be  enforced.     The  King 
was  to  have  a  receiver  after  notice  given 
to  the  tenants  of  the  landlord,  or  owner 
of  the  first  estate  of  inheritance.    The 
receiver   would  proceed   to  enforce  the 
Land-tax  or   rent-charges.     The  tenant 
would  either  pay    his    rent,    or    might 
act  in  collusion  with  his  landlord,   and 
refuse  to  pay  the  receiver.    The  receiver 
would  distrain.    He  asked,  how  were  they 
more  advanced  by  that  than  under  the 
Act  of  1831  ?    There  might  be  a  rescue; 
the  military  would  be  called  out,  who  might 
finally  succeed  in  seizing  the  cattle, — 
the  cattle  were  brought  to  auction,  but  no 
bidders;  so  that  the  scenes  of  1831-32 
would  be  re-acted.     But  this  was  only 
the  first  scene  of  the  tragedy.    The  Crown 
being  satisfied,  either  by  voluntary  or  by 
compulsory  payment  by  the  landlord,  the 
landlord  had  immediately  the  same  cam- 
paign to  go  through  with  the  person  liable 
to  him.     Let  the  House  recollect  that,  call 
it  what  they  would,  until  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  people  would  look  upon  it, 
and  consider  it,  and  call  it  tithes;  so  that, 
instead  of  a  Bill  in  the  Exchequer  by  the 
parson  against  the  tenant,  there  might  be 
three  or  four,  or  more  pitched  battles, — 
and  this  was  called  settling  the  question, 
and  restoring  peace  to  Ireland.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  causing  the  Crown  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  people ;  and, 
secondly,  either  bringing  the  landlord  into 
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collisioa  with  his  tenaots,  and  thereby 
endangering  the  rent  as  well  as  the  Land- 
tax,  or  else  causing  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  combine  against  the  tax.  The 
contest  formerly  was  between  the  parson 
and  the  tenant;  the  contestt  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  would  be  between  the 
parson  and  the  tenant,  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord,  the  landlord  and  the  Govern- 
ment; and  this  was  called  settling  the 
question.  He  would  say,  that,  by  this 
Bill,  the  very  foundation  of  society  would 
be  sapped.  It  bad  been  truly  observed, 
that  the  objection  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  payment  of  tithes  was  not  merely 
to  the  payment  itself,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  appropriated.  This  was 
made  manifest  by  the  fact  of  the  resistance 
being  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  com- 
pounded parishes  than  in  those  not  com- 
pounded ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that 
they  objected  to  the  payment  of  the 
county-cess.  They  denied  the  right  of 
any  set  of  men  to  call  upon  another  to 
support  the  minister  of  a  religion  which 
they  did  not  profess;  they  further  objected 
to  the  payment,  as  it  was  for  the  support 
of  an  establishment  already  mischievously 
large;  and  they  also  contended,  that 
tithes  were  originally,  and  ought  to  be 
now,  differently  appropriated.  He  would 
not  then  enter  into  any  of  these  objec- 
tions, none  of  which  were  removed  by  the 
present  Bill.  It  was  true  great  concession 
had  been  made  by  the  Government;  but 
the  chief  objections  were  not  removed ; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  oppose  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Ward  had  paid  an  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  his  Amendment  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and  after 
giving  them  his  most  serious  and  dis- 
passionate consideration,  felt  bound  to 
say,  that  though  they  carried  much  weight 
in  their  application  to  certain  clauses,  yet 
that  they  did  not  at  all  effect  those  general 
principles  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded. 
In  his  opinion,  the  question  of  arrears 
required  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Government ;  whether  those  arrears 
were  great  or  small  was  not  then  the 
point — there  were  arrears,  and  that  point 
peremptorily  demanded,  and  ought,  with- 
out any  delay,  to  have  the  best  attention 
of  the  Government.  Now,  he  acknow- 
ledged titat  in  the  principle  of  the  measure 
then  before  them  there  was  much  that 
was  sound,  much  that  was  rational — that 


was  fair,  aye»  and  that  was  in  a  kindly 
spirit  too.  The  removal  of  the  obnoxbus 
burthen  from  the  tenantry  to  the  landlord, 
he  always  considered  to  be  a  $ine  qua  non 
in  any  measure  which  was  really  intended 
to  settle  the  question  of  tithe.  This  was 
to  be  effected,  and  in  a  way,  too,  that  he 
heartily  approved,  by  offering  such  liberal 
terms  as  would  induce  the  landlords  to 
coincide  with  the  views  of  Government. 
Some  arguments  which  he  had  intended  to 
have  addressed  to  the  House  on  this  part 
of  the  measure  had  been  forestalled  by 
previous  Speakers,  and  he  should  not 
repeat  them ;  but  he  wished  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  question  of  appropriation, 
which  had  been  mooted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin.  That  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  stated,  that  he, 
for  one,  would  not  take  any  steps  to  pre- 
serve tithes  till  he  knew  to  what  purposes 
they  were  to  be  applied.  He  looked  at 
that  as  a  totally  distinct  question.  He 
certainly  thought  it  desirable  that  they 
should  have  decided  the  question  of  ap- 
propriation on  a  former  occasion,  by  which 
the  subject  would  have  been  simplified, 
correct  principles  avowed,  and  an  equit- 
able settlement  sooner  obtained.  But 
then  the  House  thought  otherwise,  and 
declared,  that  they  could  not  safely  legit- 
late  on  so  delicate  a  subject  withou-t 
further  information ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  given  a  distinct  pledge — a  pledge 
that  nothing  could  do  away  with — that 
the  question  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  it  must  and  should  be  entertained  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  Session, 
with  a  view  of  putting  the  principle  itself 
into  active  operation.  Every  leading 
Minister  of  the  Crown  had  declared  his 
sentiments  in  such  a  w*ay  that  there  could, 
hereafter,  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
them.  They  had  been  plain  enough, 
straightforward  enough,  explicit  enough, 
to  satisfy  every  reasonable  friend  of  the 
principle  of  the  State  having  the  right  of 
appropriation.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  postpone  this 
measure  to  another  year,  which,  perhaps, 
might  prove  figital  to  the  fund  itself,  and 
leave  them  nothing  for  appropriation. 
When,  however,  they  did  come  to  the 
principle  involved  in  that  question,  it 
would  be  found  how  unflinchingly  he 
would  insist  on  the  fullest  latitude  being 
given  to  its  o[>eration.  At  present  he 
wished  to  confine  himself  to  its  preserva- 
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lion,  with  the  view  of  its  being  applied 
hereafter  (vested  rights  being  respected)  to 
national  purposes.  When  those  vested 
rights  had  fallen  in,  not  one  shilling  would 
he  allow,  nor  did  he  believe  Parliament 
would  allow,  beyond  the  absolute  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  case.  The  Bill, 
which  in  Committee  might  receive  any 
alteration  that  was  necessary  should  have 
his  best  support,  as  its  leading  principles 
had  his  warm  approbation. 

Mr.  Waddy  begged  to  say,  that  though 
the  Irish  Members  in  that  House  might 
be  outvoted,  they  still  ought  to  be  heard 
as  evidence  of  some  weight,  and  as  wit- 
nesses possessing  some  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  derived  from  practical  and  personal 
observation.  Clumsy  and  lumbering  Acts 
of  Parliament,  however  they  might  be 
multiplied,  could  do  no  good  for  Ireland. 
The  people  of  that  countrv  were  oppressed 
by  high  rents — by  higher  tithes;  the 
appropriation  of  tithes,  however,  was  the 
great  question  which  now  agitated  Ireland 
^-the  people  never  again  would  pay  them ; 
and,  until  that  question  was  definitely 
settled,  neither  peace  nor  happiness  could 
prevail  in  that  countrv.  Tne  Imperial 
Legislature  had,  indeed,  been  ever  since 
the  Union  in  the  habit  every  year  of  pass- 
ing Act  after  Act  to  settle  this  question, 
and  each,  after  it  had  served  its  temporary 
purpose,  or  rather  after  having  served  no 
purpose  at  all,  was,  like  those  which  went 
before  it,  **  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets,"  there  to  moulder  and  be 
forgotten  like  all  its  ancestors,  as  absurd 
and  as  useless  as  themselves.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  idle  to  separate  this  Bill 
from  the  question  of  appropriation — that 
alone  was  the  grand  question;  the  ques- 
tion was  not  about  levying  tithes ;  they 
never  could  levy  them  until  the  people  of 
Ireland  became  assured  that. they  would 
no  longer  be  applied  to  maintain  the 
pastors  of  another  church.  He  respected 
the  Protestant  Church — he  respected  the 
Protestant  clergy,  although  a  few  improper 
persons,  as  in  every  other  Church,  might 
be  found  amongst  them.  He  would  not 
abuse  the  Church  or  the  clergy,  on  the 
contrary,  lie  would  suppoct  them  as  far  as 
he  could.  He  did  not  wish  to  find  the 
Protestant  Church  endangered,  and  but 
for  the  abominable  system  of  tithes  the 
Protestant  Church  would  be  respected. 
That  was  his  wish  and  his  hope,  and  if  it 
was  not  realized,  the  fault,  perhaps,  was 
not  with  the  clergy,  but  with  the  state  of 


the  laws.  When  he  heard  there  waa  a 
Scotch  Attorney  General  for  Englaiid,  he 
expected  much  assistance  from  him  upon 
the  subject  of  Irish  tithes.  He  expected 
to  find  a  Presbyterian  who,  in  his  own 
country,  resisted  tithes,  a  valuable  friend 
and  an  ally  for  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Scotch  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  was,  no  doubt,  as  brave  and  as 
true  as  any  of  the  clan  of  Campbell,  would 
now  in  the  hour  of  need  do  his  duty  by 
the  sister  country.  All  he  sought  for  his 
country  was  justice,  and  if  justice  were 
not  done  her,  the  result  must  be  frightful 
to  contemplate.  He  hoped  there  would 
be  no  tithe  war  in  Ireland,  for  it  would 
be  pregnant  with  ruin.  He  believed  this 
Bill  would  be  put  off— he  hated  the  Bill 
— for  November  next.  "  Let  us  have  " 
said  the  hon.  Member,  '*  the  little  money 
that  is  due  to  us — I  am  grateful  for  it,  but 
if  threatened,  we  will  resist  your  Tithe 
Bill/'  It  might  be  more  mild  than  its 
predecessors — but  that  was  not  enough 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  had  now 
a  new  head  upon  old  shoulders,  as  far  as 
the  Cabinet  was  concerned,  but  yet  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this 
Tithe  Bill.  Let  justice  be  done  to  lie- 
land,  and  English  money  would  not  be 
required  for  their  protection  or  snpport 
Bad  measures  would  always  produce  bad 
results— and,  until  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment was  altered,  there  could  not  be  peace 
or  happiness  in  either  country. 

Dr.  Luskington  admitted,  that  the  Bill 
was  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult 
to  be  explained ;  but  this  was  unavoidable 
with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  for 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  legislate,  and 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  been 
already  passed  to  settle  the  question. 
Every  mode  of  legislation  had  been  resort- 
ed to,  and,  he  believed  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  resorted  to  in  vain.  In  framing 
a  Bill  for  this  exigency,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  present  Government  if  it  were 
not  able,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
question,  and  in  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland,  to  produce  at  once  a  plain,  single, 
and  intelligible  measure.  The  other 
alternatives  were,  to  do  nothing,  or  to 
leave  the  Bill  of  last  Session  to  operate ; 
but  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Waddy),  and  of 
other  hon.  Members,  that  the  Bill  of  1832 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Bill  of  1832  was  repro- 
t  bated,  then  should  they  adopt  the  Bill  of 
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his  right  hon.  friend  with  the  alter- 
ations of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  ?  As  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
200,000/.,  with  the  addition  of  150,000/., 
if  the  probable  consequence  of  granting 
that  was,  that  it  would  set  at  rest  a  ques- 
tion which  had  agitated  Ireland,  no  one 
member  of  that  House,  however  devoted 
to  economy,  would  deny,  that  it  was  a 
measure  or  prudence  and  of  the  best 
economy  to  grant  it,  and  would  not  be 
ready  to  grant  that  and  even  a  larger 
sum,  provided  such  would  be  the  effect. 
But  he  was  not  willing  to  grant  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  consider- 
ing that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  already 
in  possession  of  a  larger  revenue  than  was 
necessary.  He  would  with  pleasure  make 
a  large  grant  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  but 
he  would  not  lavish  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland  sums  which  it  was  not  entitled  to. 
It  was  impolitic  to  suffer  the  right  to  tithes 
to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  owner  of  the  soil  was  entitled 
to  the  tax.  He  believed,  that  after  the 
Church  of  Ireland  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided for,  there  would  be  a  surplus ;  and 
he  hoped  by  the  just  distribution  of  that 
sorplos  to  benefit  Ireland  at  large.  He 
honestly  declared,  that  his  mind  was  made 
up,  and  that,  after  maturely  considering 
the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
was  made  to  stand  upon  a  basis,  which  no 
ingenuity,  no  eloquence  could  sustain, 
because  it  was  not  founded  on  justice. 
There  could  be  no  greater  enemy  to  Ire- 
land than  he  that  would  tie  the  living  to 
the  dead,  and  continue  the  system  of  past 
▼ears,  of  compelling  men  by  oppression  to 
oecome  converts  to  another  faith,  which 
was  as  opposed  lo  true  policy  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 
■He  wished  to  wait,  however,  for  the  result 
<^  the  Commission.  He  did  not  desire  to 
deprive  the  existing  incumbents  of  their 
incomes,  or  to  interfere  with  vested  inter- 
ests ;  but  he  would  not  give  one  shilling 
beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church  on  the  absurd  ground  of 
the  expansiveness  of  Protestantism.  The 
advantages  offered  to  the  landlord,  by  the 
conversion  of  a  Land-tax  into  a  rent- 
charge,  were  a  sufficient  boon  to  tempt 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  certain  benefit 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.  If 
English  landloras  were  offered  thirty  per 
cent,  they  would  conceive  themselves  the 
most  fortunate  of  individuals.  If  this 
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were  the  case  in  England,  was  there  such 
a  morbid  feeling  in  Ireland,  that  landlords 
would  rather  reject  this  boon  and  live  on 
in  their  existing  state?  He  could  not 
believe  it.  When  Irish  landlords  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  knew  the  feeling  of  that 
House — when  they  knew  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  Reform  the  Church,  and  fairly 
to  distribute  and  appropriate  the  revenues, 
was  he  not  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
Irish  people  would  give  them  some  credit 
for  consulting  their  wishes  and  interests, 
and  for  a  readiness  to  remove  any  griev- 
ances that  remained  ?  Was  it  not  better, 
then,  for  all  to  unite  to  render  the  BUI  as 
efficient  as  might  be,  in  order  to  diminish 
any  evils  which  might  arise  under  it,  and 
to  strike  out  all  that  might  operate  to 
oppress  the  people  ?  And  what  was  there 
to  prevent  the  House  from  revising  the 
measure  next  Session  ?  Was  it  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  a  tax  than  with 
tithes  ?  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
investment  in  land,  he  dismissed  it  from 
his  view.  To  redemption  we  must  come, 
but  to  an  investment  in  land  he  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  would  not  come }  for  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  in  this  country  from  tying 
up  land  in  mortmain,  and  Siware  of  the 
effects  of  adding  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
more  to  the  extent  of  land  possessed  by 
the  Church,  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
measure  that  must  be  dangerous  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Ccmnell  could  see  no 
exigency  which  rendered  the  immediate 
passing  of  this  Bill  necessary  ;  and  as 
it  was  no  effectual  remedy  or  final  mea- 
sure, and  gave  no  real  relief  to  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  he  would  postpone  it.  In 
fact,  it  imposed  upon  landlords  a  tax 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  recover 
from  their  tenantry,  and  would  only  reduce 
the  landlords  to  the  same  poverty  as  the 
tenantry.  How  could  such  a  Bill  be  a 
benefit  to  Ireland?  It  compelled  land- 
lords to  resort  to  more  oppression  and 
cruelty  than  before.  Landlords,  who 
wished  to  be  kind  and  forbearing  to  their 
tenants,  were  taxed  sixty  per^cent,  and 
compelled  to  leVy  this  tax  from  the  tenant. 
Why  not  either  take  off*,  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  forty  per  cent  at  once, 
or  wait  till  the  great  question  of  appro- 
priation was  decided,  and  till  they  had 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Barron  said,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  plan  which  was  likely  to 
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alleMt^apoathed 
Innaell  to  Che  ddailiL  He  tiMMfbc,  tlMt 
eooM  ci  bis  Imml.  fricada  veie  nov  daln^ 
nulwr  bardiy  wkli  the  Govcmneat*  He 
twfibffed  that,  at  a  neetm^  d  the 
liberal  Iriib  Meaben,  which  he  atteaded, 
h  had  been  deteraiocd  to  press  the  Go- 
veraneot  to  concede  thiee  points — fiist, 
the  omisiion  of  the  appropriation  danae; 
seeondly,  that  there  dioold  be  a  new 
▼aination  in  all  eases  in  which  there  had 
been  any  complatot;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
reduction  on  tithe  sbonld  be  increased 
firoin  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  to  forty 
per  cent.  Now  all  these  points  had  been 
conceded ;  and  he  aceordingly  considered 
it  rather  strangle  diat  boo.  Gentlemen 
ahoold  now  offer  such  stfenooos  opposition 
totheBdl.  The  Undkmls  would,  he  was 
snre,  make  nothing  by  the  Bill,  but  would 
give  every  farthing  which  was  abated  of 
the  tithes  to  thor  tenantry.  He  was 
quite  certain,  imperfect  as  the .  Bill  was, 
that  it  would  be  bene6eial  to  Ireland :  and 
he,  tbereCorei  would  vote  for  the  Corn- 
Mr*  Prigr  looked  npoo  the  Bill  as  a 
robbery  Bin.  The  object  appeared  to  be 
to  take  away  money  from  the  Irish  Church 
and  to  give  it  to  the  Irish  landlord.  The 
Government,  he  considered,  had  acted  in 
a  cowardly,  manner.  The  .full  value  of 
the  tithe  ought  to  have  been  imposed  on 
the  land.  The  Bill  would  never  satisfy 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  was  convinced 
thev  never  would  be  the  better  for  it 

Mr.  IFt//tam/?acA«  spoke  as  follows: — 
Sir,  ably  and  amply  aigued  as  this  ques- 
tion has  already  been,  1  shall  not  venture 
to  detain  yon  long.  Apprehensive,  Sir, 
as  I  am  that  this  Bill  is  not  calculated  to 
create  general  satisfaction,  nor  to  arrive 
at  a  speedy,  sound,  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  so  momentous,  so  long  floating 
and  fluetoaiing  a  question.  Believing, 
therefore,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  much 
improvement  in  order  to  render  it  perfect 
and  permanent,  and  that  it  may,  during 
the  reces%  experience  that  improvement, 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  two 
most  vital,  but  omitted  principles,  those 
of  a  salutary  appropriation  of  any  excess 
of  income  and  of  an  encouraging  plan  for 
redemption  of  tithes,  with  a  view  to  their 
final  extinction,  I  do  think  it  would  be 
advisable,  with  these  objects,  to  defer  the 
measure  to  next  Session,  in  expectation  of 
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he  «  vn«  to 
myhon.  liriend,  the 
find,  has  aUnded  to  the 
which  the  laMttoida  oflfcb^  w« 
in  this  respect,  as  regaids  the 
i  they  are  to  enjoy ;  but  even  if 
j  shonU  bke  to  see  the  sans  red 
jrendc 

llavonrof  the  tenantry  abo.     He 
wise  adverted  to 
tended  aome  meeting  of  the  Irish  Mean* 
bers  on  this  qnestton,  an  exphnaiion  of 
which  I  shall  leave  to  thoae  Gentlemen 
who  took  a  asore  prooainent  part  than  my- 
self on  those  occasions ;   for.  Sir,  new 
having  been  penonally  connected  with 
tithes,  either  as  payer  or  receiver,  I  was 
not  so  conversant  with  their  minntn  de- 
tails and  bearings  as  otheta  of  my  boa. 
friends.     But,  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  the  leas 
acotelyOQ  a  subject  so  interwoven  with 
the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  always  one  of  the 
moat  prominent  and  permanent  amongst 
the  many  causes  of  Ireland  s  destmction 
and   miseries.     Important,    indeed.  Sir, 
should  be  the  advantage  of  the  Established 
Church  to  Ireland,  in  other  respects,  to 
coaoterbalance  and  compensate  fcr  the 
evils  engendered  by  the   injustice  and 
severity  of  its  tithe  system,  and  the  pride 
and  oppression  of  its  aacendancy.    Bnt, 
Sir,  as  we  cannot  recall  or  remedy  the 
past,  it  is  the  more  our  duty  to  rectify 
and  improve  the  fetnre,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  conciliatory  feeling  throngh- 
out  the  varioua  grades  of  religion  alto- 
gether.    My  own  impression  certainly  is, 
that  it  is  not  consonant  with  the  true  in- 
terests of  religion  itself,  with  moral  justice, 
or  even  political  expediency,  to  empower 
any  one  sect  to  levy  forced  contributions 
on  another — I  say  forced,  because  there 
are  many  things  which  would  and  ought 
to  be  done  from  good  feeling,  from  spon- 
taneous and  Christian-like  principles,  ihat 
it  would  be  great  injustice  to  render  com- 
pulsory,— ^a  principle  of  compulsion,  Sir, 
that  has  tended  materially  to  mar  those 
kindly  influences  on   the   human    mind 
which  religion  is  otherwise  calculated  and 
designed  to  produce.    But,  Sir,  meantime 
it  is  our  duty  to  render  the  present  system 
as  little  obnoxious  as  we  can.     I   am^ 
therefore,  glad  to  see  the  impost  put  more 
directly  on  the  landlords,  preventive  as  it 
will  be  of  those  calamitous  conflicts  which 
have  so  often  occurred  between  the  par- 
son or  proctor  and  the  peasantry,  which 
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tended  so  m«c)i  to  degrade  veligioD  and 
demoralize  Ireland  i  and  furtbermore,  when 
the  complaints  of  the  peasant  would  be 
met  with  the  bayonet  or  the  Bridewell, 
the  remonstrances  of  the  landlords  would  be 
calmly  heard  and  attended  to.  But,  Sir, 
redemption,  with  a  view  to  final  extinction, 
should  be,  and  I  think  and  believe  is,  the 
wish  of  all  classes,  and  of  none  should  it 
be  more  so  than  that  of  the  clergy,  for 
they  will,  most  assuredly,  find  the  land- 
loras  more  formidable  adversaries  than 
the  peasantry  in  the  event  of  any  dissatis- 
faction. Sir,  without  extinction,  yon  will 
be  rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  and  find 
you  have  your  task  to  begin  *over  again 
when  you  imagined  your  labours  were 
consummated  and  concluded.  Sir,  I  am 
sensible  Government  have  endeavoured  to 
do  a  great  deal  in  this  wxata  que$iio  to- 
wards mutual  satisfaction ;  but,  as  I  think 
and  have  explained,  that  most  important 
point  still  remains  to  be  adjusted,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  more  perfect  Bill  brought 
m  next  Session  than  an  imperfect  one 
now,  more  especially  as,  by  the  suggestion 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Dublin,  immediate  inconvenience  can 
be  provided  against  without,  in  my  mind, 
those  apprehended  results  occurring  which 
are  dreaded  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  I  will,  therefore^  vote  for 
postponement. 

Mr.  Walhtr  regretted  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  different  view  from 
some  of  his  Irish  friends,  and  that  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Dublin,  to 
postpone  legislation  on  the  tithe  question 
to  the  next  Session ;  his  reason  for  not 
supporting  that  Motion  was,  not  that  he 
would  not  be  well  pleased  to  obtain  a  longer 
time  for  the  consideration  of  so  difficult  a 
•object,  but  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
«tood  at  this  moment  in  a  most  dreadful 
poeition  as  regarded  the  existing  law;  he 
nseant  that  Act  which  passed  last  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  operation  of  which,  unless 
some  alteration  was  made  before  the  close 
of  the  present  Session,  would  commence 
on  the  first  of  next  November.  He  had  in 
the  last  Parliament  resisted  that  law  to 
hit  utmost ;  it  was  a  most  atrocious  and 
tyrannical  law ;  and  he  was  now  placed 
between  a  choice  of  evils,  the  certain 
operation  of  that  Act,  which  he  knew 
wovld  produce  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, or  the  proceeding  with  legislation 
at  this  advanced,  and  therefore  inconve- 


nient period  of  the  Session ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  lesser  evil, 
for  he  felt,  that  any  amendment  in  the 
existing  law  would  be  serviceable ;  but 
really  the  proposed  extensive  amendmenta 
he  lookea  on  as  a  boon,  and  tlierefore 
should  vote  for  their  being  carried  as  soon 
as  possible,  they  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law.  He 
had  very  great  hopes,  before  the  Bill  had 
passed  through  Committee,  that  it  would 
receive  such  additional  alterations  as  would 
render  it  an  immediate  and  extensive 
relief  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.     The 

[professed  principle  of  this  Bill  was  to  re- 
ieve  the  occupier  rather  than  the  land^ 
lord,  and  therefore  he  was  sure  the  Go* 
vernment  could  make  no  valid  objection 
to  extend  this  bonus  to  every  occupier 
who  might  remain  liable  to  the  payment 
as  well  as  to  the  landlord— he  would  wish 
to  go  further,  and  at  once  lay  all  pay- 
ments upon  the  landlords  in  the  first 
instance,  with  power  only  to  recover  from 
their  tenants  the  reduced  amount  which 
they  themselves  had  paid.  The  Houae 
might  rely  on  it,  unless  it  removed  at 
once  the  occupiers  from  all  collision  with 
the  collectors,  unless  they  secured  the  full 
bonus  in  every  instance  to  the  tenanti^ 
and  unless  they  also  relieved  them  from 
the  collection  of  the  arrears,  as  reoom'- 
mended  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  they  would  cause  a  renewal  oif 
all  the  oppression,  misery,  and  expense 
to  the  public,  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  three  years ;  but  if  they 
did  assent  to  those  alterations, — and  he 
believed  there  was  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Government  to  do  so, 
— he  thought  the  Irish  Members  would  be 
wrong  to  let  the  present  opportunity  pass 
for  legislating  on  them,  and  run  the  riak 
of  any  change  of  circumstances  which  in 
a  future  Session  might  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  such  favourable  terms.  He 
also  felt  himself  bound  in  justice  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  carrying  the 
amendments  which  they  had  conceded, 
as  he  was  one  of  those  Members  most 
active  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  them. 
The  Irish  Membera  had  required  from  the 
Government  three  principal  alterations  in 
the  original  Bill;  first,  the  expulsion  of 
those  clauses  which  vested  the  tithes  in 
land,  and  appropriated  it  for  ever  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  ;  secondly,  a  power  of 
appeal,  and  review  of  the  valuation  in 
aggrieved  parishes;  thirdly,  a  reduction 
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of  the  payments  forty  per  cent,  one-half  of 
•that  per  centage  to  be  extinguished,  and 
'the  other  to  be  paid  from  the  Conaolidated 
Fund.  Had  tnose  demands  been  con- 
ceded at  once,  it  would  have  given  great 
satisfaction  ;  unfortunately  they  were  de- 
layed, and  also  were  yielded  in  rather  a 
complicated  form;  still,  in  spirit,  and 
practically,  they  had  been  conceded ;  and 
that  having  been  done,  he  would  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  refusing  his  support  to 
going  into  Ck>mmittee  upon  the  Bill,  which 
was  to  enable  the  House  to  make  those 
amendments  in  it. 

.  Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  the  plan  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  had  pro- 
pounded would  remove  the  difficulties 
which  impeded  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  con- 
ciliation, which,  if  acted  upon,  would  pro- 
duce the  happiest  effects  in  Ireland.  The 
legislation  upon  this  subject  had  hitherto 
been  adapted  solely  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  a  system 
which  could  not  be  too  much  condemned. 
He  thought  that  Church  property  was 
public  property,  and  ought  to  be  kept  for 
public  purposes,  instead  of  being  frittered 
away  under  the  pretence  of  giving  a  boon 
to  landlords. 

Mr.  Shaw  could  not  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
against  going  into  Committee  upon  a  Bill 
for  the  second  reading  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  had  already  voted ;  for  strange  as 
the  House  might  think  it,  after  all  the 
changing  and  shifting  of  the  Government 
in  their  opinions  and  declarations  on  the 
subject,  yet  the  Bill  they  were  now  about 
going  into  Committee  upon  was,  in  every 
letter  of  it,  the  very  same  as  he  had  ap* 
proved  of,  including  the  redemption  and 
appropriation  clauses ;  but,  in  Committee, 
as  he  understood,  the  Government  were  to 
abandon  theonly  principle  of  that,  their  own 
Bill — namely,  redemption,  and  substitute 
for  it  another  and  a  totally  different  mea- 
sure, the  e£Eect  of  which  must  be  to  pre- 
vent redemption.  He  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate himself  in  having  his  opinion  so 
fully  justified  as  it  had  been  that  night  by 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Littleton),  and  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp),  with  respect 
to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  temporary 
grants  to  the  clergy,  in  lieu  of  their  re- 
gular and  just  resources.  He  need  not 
remind  the  House  how  strongly  he  had 
deprecated  such  a  course  last  year,  as  a 


violation  of  all  principle,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  to  wing  the 
law  into  contempt.  To  the  repetition  of 
any  such  temporising  expedient  as  that, 
therefore,  he  would  give  his  wannest  oppo- 
sition. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  had  entirely  failed  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  charge  the  opposition  to  tithes  in 
1830  to  the  introduction  of  the  composi- 
tion system  into  Ireland.  There  was  no 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Tithe  Composition 
Acts  had  been  working,  and  would  have 
continued  to  work  extremely  well,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  clergy  and  the  people- 
but  t]bat  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  political  agitator,  who,  as  was  most 
justly  stated  in  the  able  dispatch  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recently  laid 
on  the  Table  of  that  House — was  the  true 
cause  of  that  system  of  violence  and  oat- 
rage  which  peculiarly  displayed  itself  in 
the  organized  and  unlawful  combination 
against  tithe  property ;  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  0*Connell)  himself  would  hard- 
ly deny,  that  political  agitation  was  at  its 
height  in  Ireland  from  1824,  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Composition 
Acts,  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  collection  of 
tithe  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
Then  from  1830  to  1832  the  Government 
were  ill-disposed,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
form mania,  to  lay  restraint  upon  any  spe- 
cies of  agitation  or  excitement.  In  the 
latter  year  the  subject,  however,  forced 
itself  on  their  attention,  and  they  brought 
in  an  Act  by  which  60,000/.  was  advanced 
to  the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  tithe  to  be 
collected  for  the  time  by  the  Crown.  He 
had  often  before  stated,  that  great  expense 
and  delay  had  been  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Government  having,  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary, 
expunged  the  provision  enabling  the 
clergy  to  recover  costs.  That,  of  course, 
proved  a  large  bounty  on  litigation  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  from  an  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Crown  for  the  re« 
covery  of  their  debts,  opposition  had  ulti- 
mately been  overcome,  and  tithe  was 
again  being  paid  throughout  almost  every 
part  of  Ireland,  when  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  induced, 
by  the  influence  of  representations,  made, 
as  he  had  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  question  still  unsettled,  to 
make  that  unfortunate  declaration  against 
the  further  collection  of  tithesi  which  he 
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was  persuaded  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  sufferings  and  misery 
which  both  the  clergy  and  the  country 
had  since  undergone.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  some  clergymen 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  respect  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  their  tithes. 
He  maintained  that,  as  a  body,  there 
never  was  a  class  of  men  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  they  had  been  placed 
in,  had  shown  more  exemplary  conduct, 
patience,  and  forbearance,  than  the  Irish 
clergy.  He  never  conteuded,  that  they 
were  above  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
human  nature ;  and  if  an  individual  cler- 

fpyman,  who  might  have  witnessed  his 
amily  bearing  the  severest  privations,  in 
consequence  of  an  unlawful  combination 
against  his  property,  spoke  in  language 
somewhat  warm  and  severe  of  those  who 
were  the  cause  of  it,  he  could  not  blame  him 
much.  Still  less  could  he  blame  the  principle 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  stated  a  certain 
clergyman  to  have  acted,  who,  while  he 
received  but  half  of  the  debt  due  to  him 
from  an  agent,  wished  all  to  be  collected 
from  the  refractory  tithe-payer.  That 
was  the  same  principle  which  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  admitted  they  were 
bound  to  act  upon,  in  withholding  a 
bounty  from  the  wilful  defaulter.  But 
with  respect  to  the  case  where  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  O'Connell)  stated,  that  a 
clergyman  had,  upon  a  mere  technicality 
of  law,  refused  to  allow  a  receipt  which 
he  had  signed  himself— all  that  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  could  say  was,  that  he  did  not 
believe  any  such  case  had  occurred ;  and 
that,  if  it  had,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
firiBt  to  condemn  the  clergyman  who  had 
so  acted.  Then  the  hon.  member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  spoke  with  some 
harshness  of  clergymen  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  for  sums  within  the 
Local  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction ;  but  the 
truth  was,  it  was  impossible  to  recover 
those  sums  in  the  inferior  courts,  on  ac- 
cbunt  of  the  difHculty  and  danger  of  hav- 
ing their  processes  served.  He  would  be 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  censure  ~a  harsh 
or  vexatious  proceeding  against  a  poor 
man ;  but  if  the  refusal  to  pay  a  just  de- 
mand did  not  arise  from  any  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor,  but  from  a  spirit 
of  unlawful  combination,  and  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  law  to  the  uttermost,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  then  not  only 
ncuiftble,  but  juitifiable  and  right,  to 


resort  to  the  most  sumtnary  and  effectual 
remedy  the  law  would  sanction  in  its  own 
vindication,  and  to  punish  such  a  wilful 
defaulter.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Littleton)  said,  as  to  the  question  of 
redemption,  that  supposing  they  were 
agreed  upon  the  principle — that  the  hon; 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and 
others  would  differ  as  much  as  ever  upon 
the  manner  of  redeeming.  His  answer 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that 
point  was  a  very  simple  one — namely, 
that  he  proposed  no  plan  of  his  own,  but 
was  content  with  the  one  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  proposed,  which  was  at 
that  moment  provided  by  their  Bill,  and 
for  the  abandonment  of  which  they  well 
deserved  all  the  taunts  that  had  been  cast 
on  them  from  all  sides  that  night.  The 
hon.  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil) 
had  justly  observed,  tnat  the  Government 
were  not  giving  up  redemption,  because 
they  thought  it  bad'  in  principle;  on  the 
contrary,  they  approved  of  it.  He  would 
add,  that  not  only  did  the  Government 
approve  of  the  principle,  but  they  would 
not  have  had  the  least  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect ;  for  never  was  a  Govern- 
ment backed  by  a  more  willing  majority. 
The  fact  was,  the  whole  object  was  to 
avoid  the  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult in  their  own  Cabinet  from  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which,  to  that  moment, 
still  existed  thereon  the  subject  of  appro- 
priation; and  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
willing  then,  as  they  had  been  on  other 
recent  occasions,  to  sacrifice  principle,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  inconvenience.  Re- 
demption wa%  the  whole  principle  of  tlie 
Bill— it  had  been  from  the  first  its  great 
object.  The  Bill  was  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose.  He  had  consented  to  the 
Bill,  notwithstanding  there  were  many  ob- 
jections to  it—  he  had  made  every  conces- 
sion that  it  was  possible,  consistently  with 
principle,  to  secure,  under  present  difficul- 
ties, a  fixed  settlement  of  the  question  by 
redemption ;  he  had  for  that  purpose 
agreed  to  the  provision,  making  over  for 
a  limited  lime  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  Crown  in  the  nature  of  a  trustee, 
in  order  that  the  property  might  be  re- 
stored to  order,  and  revested  in  perpetuity 
in  the  Church ;  on  that  account,  too,  in 
consideration  of  the  power  of  redemption 
on  advantageous  terms,  and  for  that  con- 
sideration alone,  was  the  rent-charge 
making  the  landlords  liable,  admitted. 
But  now  the  Government  proposed  tg 
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keep  the  form,  and  give  up  the  substance—- 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
and  retain  the  machinery  which  was  to 
have  served  merely  to  carry  that  principle 
into  operation.  He  objected  to  the  land- 
lord being  rendered  subject,  and,  without 
consideration,  to  a  charge  to  which  by 
law  he  not  only  was  not  liable,  but  had 
actually  contracted  against.  He  ridiculed 
the  juggle,  supposing  a  rent-charge  was 
established,  of  having  one  rate  for  1836 
and  another  for  1839 ;  in  the  one  case  al- 
lowing a  bonus  of  40  percent,  and  in  the 
other  none.  He  deprecated  the  endless  scene 
of  litigation  that  would  be  opened  by  those 
clauses  which  overturned  all  compositions 
from  the  year  1824  to  the  present  time, 
by  allowing  an  appeal  universally,  where 
the  parties  in  many  cases  were  dead,  and 
the  evidence  lost,  and  advancing  public 
money,  too,  to  promote  these  appeals. 
But  his  great  and  insuperable  objection 
was  vesting  in  the  Government  (not,  as 
was  originally  proposed,  for  a  limited 
time  and  a  specific  purpose,  but  perma- 
nently) the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
for  ever  after  making  the  clergy  mere 
stipendiaries  on  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  that  he  would  never  consent; 
he  should,  therefore,  resist  the  omission  of 
the  redemption  clauses  in  Committee ;  and 
if  he  failed  in  that,  he  would  find  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
—Ayes  r4;  Noes  154:  Majority  140. 

Xis/q/*  Me  At£s« 


All  wood,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
G rattan,  H. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
(VConnell,  D. 
O'Connell,  Maurice. 
O'Connell,  Morgan. 


O'CoDDell,  J. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
Roche,  W. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Ruthven,  £. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Vifirors,  N.  A. 
Waddy,  C. 


The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Clause,  No.  1 ,  was  postponed ;  Clause, 
No.  2,  was  agreed  to.  On  Clause  No.  3 
being  proposed, 

Mr.  O'Reiily  objected  to  the  clause. 
Government  could  not  collect  tithes  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  landlords. 
Many  landlords  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  saddle  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pense; and  if  they  resisted,  the  Bill  would 
oe  inoperative.  The  collectors  should  col- 
ilect  from  several  individuals  in  small  frac- 


tions f^om  each.  In  place  of  that  it  would 
be  better,  as  most  of  the  country  vras 
divided  into  townlands,to  collect  the  whole 
from  one  occupier  of  the  townland ;  and  he 
thought  the  landlords  who  urged  on  their 
tenantry  to  abolish  tithes,  in  order  to  in* 
crease  their  own  rents,  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  any  relief  rather  than  their 
tenants.  In  place  of  the  tithe  compo- 
sition, a  rent-charge  should  be  levied  on 
the  landlords,  which  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  and  the  arrangement  should 
be  immeaiately  made,  not  postponed  till 
a  future  period* 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  pass  over  the  land-tax,  and 
convert  it  into  a  rent-charge,  if  such  m 
thing  were  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
tenants  would  be  at  once  relieved  by  such 
a  proceeding.  But  there  were  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  adopting  snch  a 
course,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  compel  the  landlords  to  take 
the  payment  -upon  themselves  at  once. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  landlords  would 
be  induced  to  do  so  voluntarily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bonus  held  out  to  them  to 
adopt  the  rent-charge  voluntarily  before 
November,  1836. 

Mr.  Skaw  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
now  opened  one  of  the  many  inconsisten- 
cies in  which  the  Bill  would  abound, 
when  altered  according  to  the  new  propo- 
sition of  the  Government.  The  land-tax 
and  the  rent-charge  had  both  been  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  redemption ;  and  now 
the  principle  of  redemption,  which  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  Bill,  was  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  Government.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  final  settlement  by  redemption 
had  alone  induced  him  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  to  support 
the  measure.  If,  however,  the  redemption 
clauses  were  omitted,  then,  even  on  the 
principle  advocated  by  the  Government 
themselves,  the  rent-charge  should  aot  be 
retained ;  for  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced the  rent-charge  solely  with  a  view 
to  carry  the  redemption,  and  putting  the 
payment  on  the  landlords  of  tithes  to 
which  they  were  not  liable  by  law^  was 
alone  justified  by  the  Government  them- 
selves on  that  ground. 

Lord  Clements  said,  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  collect  the  amount  from 
the  tenants,  if  it  were  made  compulsory 
upon  the  landlordsto  take  the  payment  upon 
themselvesat  once.  He,  therefore,  thought, 
that  for  the  lake  of  lb«.  landlgrds  tlitia* 
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^Ivesi  the  clause  ought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory at  ouce«  Another  inducement  to 
do  80  waa  this,  that  every  parish  in  Ireland 
would  then  be  under  the  same  system. 

Mr.  Shell  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord, 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  he  feared,  that 
if  the  rent-charge  were  forced  upon  the 
landlords^  their  resistance  to  it  would  be 
general ;  and  he  never  could  consent  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Land-tax,  or  to 

1>utttttg  the  rent-charge  upon  the  land- 
ords»  until  the  law  had  been  vindicated, 
and  the  property  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment collectUig  the  tithe,  and  obliging 
the  tithe-*payer  to  become  amenable  to 
the  law,  otherwise  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  landlord  could 
ever  collect  it  from  his  tenant. 
,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  very  much 
doubted,  that  when  the  House  had  got 
through  this  Bill,  so  far  from  settling  the 
tithe  question,  they  would  have  only 
passed  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
mischievous  measures  that  had  ever  passed 
that  House ;  and  so  far  from  the  question 
being  settled,  new  elements  of  strife  would 
be  afforded  by  it.  The  occupying  tenant 
would  soon  find  out  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  Land-tax,  rent-charge, 
and  tithe- com  position,  except  that  the 
impost  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  him 
DOW  would  be  higher  than  when  levied 
upon  him  by  the  landlord,  than  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  tithe. 

Clause  postponed. 

The  House  resumed.  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

Excise  Acts.]  The  House  resolved 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  Acts, 
when  it  was  resolved,  that  all  duties  on 
Starch  and  Stone  Bottles  should  cease 
and  determine.  On  a  Resolution  being 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
duties  on  spirits  in  Ireland  should  be 
lowered. 

Captain  Gordon  moved  the  insertion  of 
the  word  <'  Scotland,''  in  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  reducing  the 
duties  on  spirits,  in  order  to  place  the 
distillers  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  distillers  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Qillon  seconded  the  Amendment, 
as  being  calculated  to  confer  a  boon  upon 
Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  opposed  the  Amend- 
mfOt,  |»  being  cootrary  19  the  feeliagi  of 


the  people  of  Scotland,  and  calculated  to 
increase  smuggling  in  that  country. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment— Ayes  9  3  Noes  36 :  Majority  27. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  resumed. 

Trades'  Unions.]  Mr.  Roich  rose  to 
submit  his  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  *^  to  protect  from  the  domineering 
and  often  cruel  interference  of  Trades' 
Unions,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
of  the  working  classes  who  are  not  in- 
clined to  join  such  Associations." 

An  Hon.  Member  moved,  that  the 
House  be  counted,  when  forty  Members 
not  being  present,  the  House  adjourned. 
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Wednesday^  July  30,  1834. 


Mfinms.]  BDIt.  The  Royal  AaenC  wai  s^^^^i  bf 
CommlnUm  to  ttic  fbUowingBiUf  :--Diitiutaii0Bir  Sap. 
preMion  (lxd«od);  Quaie  Impedit  AcUonii  Friendly 
Societies  I  Ministan  (SooUaad)!  Stennariei  Court 
(Cornwall)  t  and  five  Private  Billi. — Read  a  aeoond 
time  :— ValitatioD  of  Coimtiea  in  Ireland  i  Highway!  s 
Weights  and  Measures;  Merchant  Seamen's i  Lancaster 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.— Read  a  third  time :— ^ustioaa 
of  tlie  Peaee  (Seilly  Islands)  s  Newspaper  Postage. 

Petitions  prosentod.  By  the  Earl  of  CLASBNOotr,  from 
RicliroanBworth,  against  the  .Universitieir  Admission  BUL 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  July  30,  1834. 

MfifUTsa.1  New  Writ  ocdend.  For  Ciieneaster  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Apslit,  now  Earl  Batbuhit. 

BUb.  Read  a  third  time  :-*-Excise  Revenue  Management  I 
Trading  Companies;  Insolvent  Debtors  (India).^Read  a 
Srst  time :— TlUies  Stay  of  Suits. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Hawu,  f\rom  March  (Ue  oC 
Ely),  for  Protection  fhim  Ineendiary  Fires.— By  the  Earl 
of  LiifcoLN,  and  Mr.  Vkrnon,  ftom  several  Plaoes,— for 
Protection  to  the  Chureh  of  England.— By  Sir  •RoamiT 
iHOUfl,  fkom  East  Woodbury,  against  the  Univcrsitica 
Admission  Bill ;  from  the  Clergy  of  Doneishire,  against 
the  Tithes'  [Commutation  Bill;  fh)m  South  Carlton, 
againat  the  Clahna  of  the  Dissentera^— By  Mr.  Ewart. 
fkom  the  Qualcers  of  Livsrpool,  a^nst  i  Cbuise  in  the 
Church-Ratet  EilL — ^By  Mr.  Lxraov,  from  several  Places, 
fbr  Proteetion  to  the  PR»testant  Church  in  IieUmd.— By 
Mr.  OiLLow,  fkom  Montrose,  against  the  payment  of  the 
Annuity  Tax.— By  Sir  RosaaT  Ixoua,  Messrs.  Mosrvifa 
MiLDMAT,  and  EsTcoiTBT,  firom  a  Number  of  Places,— 
for  Protection  to  the  Ch«rch  of  England. 

Commissioner^  of  Customs.]  Mr. 
Patrick  M.  Stewart  presented  a  Petition 
from  certain  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
complaining  of  a  reduction  of  200/.  per 
annum  which  had  been  made  in  their 
salaries,  and  praying  the  House  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.  By  a 
Treasury  minute  of  April,  1831,  certain 
riNiaoti^M  w«re  effeeted  ia  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  the  Custom^hoiisey  amounting  to 
3 ]  ,600/.  per  annnm.  Every  person  offici- 
ally connected  with  that  Establishment 
was  affected  by  these  reductions ;  but  a 
second  Treasury  minute  of  February,  1 833, 
rendered  the  reductions  prospective,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  cases  of  the 
petitioners,  with  regard  to  whom  its  ope- 
ration was  immediate.  They,  therefore, 
prayed  that  they  might  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  same  department.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  not  do  what  he 
roust  term  a  species  of  injustice  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  so  paltry  a  saving  as 
1,200/.  per  annum. 

Lord  Althorp  considered  it  a  most 
extraordinary  and  unusual  proceeding 
that  persons  holding  situations  under  the 
Crown  in  a  Board  of  this  nature  should 
have  thought  fit  to  call  upon  that  House 
for  an  increase  of  their  salaries.  It  was 
necessary  he  should  defend  himself  against 
the  charge  of  unfairness  the  petitioners 
bad  made  against  the  Government.  He 
had  effected  these  reductions  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  ^Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had 
been  given  to  the  country  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  on  their  accepting  office  that 
they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  public 
service,  to  make  every  possible  reduction 
in  the  public  expenditure.  Upon  his 
accepting  office  he  found  the  salaries  of 
the  principal  officers  of  Customs  and 
Excise  to  be  1,400/.  per  annum,  and 
conceiving  1,200/.  to  be  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  duties  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  being  sup- 
ported in  this  view  of  the  case  by  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
preceded  him,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  the 
public  to  make  the  reduction.  The  only 
question  that  arose  was,  whether  these 
reductions  should  be  prospective,  thereby 
putting  off  the  relief  to  the  country  to  an 
indefinite  period,  or  whether  the  principle 
should  be  immediately  applied.  It  had 
beea originally  applied  to  the  whole  depart- 
ment immediately,  but  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  to  him  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  the  public  revenue  by  an  immediate 
reduction  of  their  salaries,  he  had  been 
induced  to  make  it  prospective  with  regard 
to  them,  but  he  thought  in  the  case  of  the 
petitioners  there  was  good  ground  for  an 


immediate  application  of  the  piinciple. 
He  did  not  think  the  country  was  bound 
to  pay  more  than  what  was  a  rooet  ample 
equivalent  for  the  duties  performed  •  He 
admitted,  the  usual  course  would  be  to 
give  these  individuals  superaonuatioo,  and 
this  was  tendered  to  them,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  officers  of  Excise,  but  as 
the  petitioners  refused  to  accept  the  super- 
annuation, they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  reduced  salary*  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  say,  he  thought  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country  1,200/.  per  annum  was  a 
most  liberal  remuneration  for  the  duties 
these  individuals  performed ;  but  if  the 
House  thought  the  salaries  aboukl  be  in* 
creased,  he  would  bend  to  its  decisioe. 
If  he  were  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment,  he  should  consider  he  was  deal- 
ing justice  to  all  parties  by  suffering  them 
to  remain  as  they  were. 

Bit  Robert  Inglii  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was  very 
improper  to  present  a  petition  of  that 
description  to  the  House ;  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  presented  to  the  head  of 
the  department.  He  differed  from  the 
noble  Lord,  in  thinking  it  politic  to  put  up 
the  salaries  of  public  officers  to  the  lowest 
tender,  and  hoped,  that  such  republican 
doctrines  would  be  scouted  by  the  House. 
As  these  individuals  had  accepted  office, 
and  had  married  and  made  their  other 
domestic  arrangements,  on  the  faith  of 
receiving  a  salary  of  1,400/.  per  annum, 
he  considered  it  an  act  of  great  injustice 
to  reduce  their  salaries  by  one-seventh, 
particularly  when  it  was  stated,  that  their 
duties  had  been  increased,  and  that  no 
charge  of  any  kind  had  been  made  against 
them. 

Lord  Ebringtan  thought,  that  a  salary 
of  1,2002.  per  annum  was  quite  soffiucient 
for  the  duties  the  Commissioners  had  to 
perform.  This,  however,  was  not  now 
the  question.  The  question  was,  whether 
these  offices  were  not,  by  invariable  custom^ 
almost  tantamount  to  legal  right,  given 
for  the  lives,  or  at  least  during  the  good 
conduct,  of  the  holders;  and  if  such  were 
the  case,  he  did  not  think  it  fair,  that  any 
reduction  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
salaries  of  those  who  now  held  them.  If  the 
country  and  the  Government  thought,  that 
the  emoluments  were  too  great,  it  was  un* 
doubtedly  their  right  and  their  duty  to 
make  what  reductions  they  thought  proper 
in  all  future  appointments;  but  disliking 
M  be  did  every  thing  like  retrospective 
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legidatioii,  he  could  not  help  expreMing 
his  hope,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  reconsider  the  present  ar- 
rangement, and  postpone  the  saving  which 
he  had  so  properly  decided  on  effecting 
in  these  offices,  till  after  the  interests  of 
the  existing  Commissioners  should  expire. 

Sir  Hemy  WUhughby  supported  the 
petttioo,  contending  that,  upon  principles 
of  true  economy,  these  reductions  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  thought  a  great 
deal  too  much  tenderness  was  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  towards  the  Commission- 
ers of  Customs,  and  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  it  would  be  evident  that  these 
persons  were  better  off  with  a  salary  of 
1,200/.  a-year  than  those  who  formerly 
enjoyed  salaries  of  1,8001.  a-year. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colbome  considered  this 
one  of  those  cases  which  might  very  fairly 
be  taken  into  consideration,  though  he 
certainly  disapproved  of  making  the  House 
the  arbiter  in  matters  of  this  sort.  The 
increased  duties  of  these  Commissioners 
gave  them  a  claim  to  the  full  salary. 

Mr.  Francis  Baring  defended  the  Gro- 
vemment  in  reducing  the  salaries  of  those 
who  occupied  the  superior  offices  in  the 
public  establishments :  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  sympathy  which  had  been 
manifested  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners, 
when  no  objections  had  been  made  to  the 
reductions  which  had  tsken  place  in  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
dock  yards  and  other  great  Government 
establishments. 

Mr.  Gwtlbum  considered  it  highly 
objectionable,  that  any  individuals  holding 
office  under  the  Crown  should  have  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
the  salary  paid  to  them,  and  almost  in- 
duced him  to  recommend  that  the  petition 
should  be  withdrawn.  He  admitted,  bis 
concurrence  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Altfaorp)  on  the  principles  of  reduction 
with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  public 
officers;  but  while  he  advocated  the  right 
of  the  Qovemment  to  deal  with  such 
offices  as  those  held  by  the  petitioners,  he 
was  bound  in  justice  to  them  to  declare, 
that  all  reductions  he  contemplated  were 
to  be  of  a  prospective  nature.  He,  there- 
fore, while  he  admitted  that  the  case  had 
been  irregularly  brought  before  the  House, 
thought  the  case  of  the  petitioners  de- 
served tbo  coMderation  of  the  Oovem- 
meiiL 


Mr.  Dtnuon  thought,  that  every  la- 
bourer was  worthy  of  his  hire.  These 
Commissioners  had  been  hired  at  a  certain 
salary,  and  that  he  thought  they  ought  to 
receive. 

Mr.  HutM  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  mischievous  than  allowing  the  inter- 
position of  the  House  in  questions  of  this 
sort.  The  simple  case  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
Legislature  or  the  Executive  should  decide 
what  salaries  were  to  be  given  to  the 
servants  of  the  public.  He  had  opposed 
the  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Canning 
on  this  subject,  and  contended  the  House 
did  not  possess  the  right  to  interfere.  The 
principle  he  maintained  was,  that  the 
same  spirit  of  reduction  should  be  applied 
to  the  higher  class  of  public  servants  that 
was  exercised  with  reference  to  the  lower. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  salaries  of 
those  who  received  5s.  and  of  those  who 
received  51,  The  House  had  appeared  on 
former  occasions  inclined  to  entertain  the 
propositions  he  had  offered  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  and  if  so,  how  could  they  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  men  who  conceived 
1,200^.  a-year  an  inadequate  salary. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped  the  House  would 
not  forget  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  an  ap- 
plication to  that  House  for  money  was 
not  a  constitutional  proceeding,  and  that 
it  was  calculated  to  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief, as  he  conceived  the  hon«  Member 
must  have  been  rather  forgetful  of  the 
principle  when  he  made  an  application  to 
the  House  for  money  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  thought  the  case  of  the  petitioners  a 
very  hard  one,  as  a  great  deal  of  personal 
inconvenience  and  distress  must  be  occa* 
sioned  to  any  individuals  whose  salaij  of 
1 ,400/.  was  subject  to  a  reduction  of  so 
large  an  amount  as  200/. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  hon.  Member  fre- 
quently indulged  in  insinuations  against 
him,  but  if  he  had  any  direct  charge  to 
make  against  him,  why  did  he  not  openly 
state  it? 

Mr.  Beaing  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mr* 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Hume  had  nothing  further  to  do 
with  the  case  than  that  being  a  member 
of  the  Committee  he  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  grant.  That  case,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  different  from  the  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Marshal)  was  not  a  serrant  of 
the  public. 
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.  Mr.  Pairick  M.  Stewart  was  not  aware 
^f  the  tafofoialtiy  of  preietiiing  a  peiitioa 
of  thai  nature  to  the  House  ;  but  having 
diacharged  his  duty  in  bringing  the  aub« 
jeet  under  the  notice  of  the  Goveromeoty 
he  shouM  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  peti- 
tion, and  leave  the  matter  to  the  serious 
atlentioo  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Go- 
vernment. 

PetitioB  withdrawn* 

Titiib8(Ibblavi>)«]  The  House w  nt 
into  Committee  on  the  Tithes  (Ireland) 
BilL  The  consideration  of  clause  3  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  O'CbMjie//  saidt  by  the  present 
clause  the  King  was  sunk  into  the  con- 
dition  of  the  owner  and  levyer  of  the 
tithes  of  Ireland,  and  the  duty  of  coUect- 
iag  them  was  paid  for  by  the  law  officer 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  expense  of  the 
collection  fell  on  the  people.  He  objected 
to  the  clause  because  it  placed  the  King 
in  hostility  with  the  people;  and  the 
declaratioo  that  tithes  should  be  paid  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  people, 
for  they  would  have  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment by  force  of  arms.  When  60,000/. 
of  arrears  of  tithe  lately  doe  to  the  Crown 
bad  to  be  collected.  Lord  Anglesey  de- 
clared, that  he  would  collect  it  to  the  last 
farthing  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown.  What  followed?  That  de- 
claration raised  a  general  spirit  of  resis- 
tance. In  the  neighbourhood  with  which 
he  was  connected,  for  instance,  it  rose  to 
insurrection  ;  the  peasantry  and  the  troops 
oame  into  coUisioOt  and  several  lives  were 
lost;  and  what  was  the  final  consequence? 
Why,  the  60,000/.  was  abandoned.  When 
the  House  was  called  on  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  amount  of 
tithes,  would  it  be  prepared  to  make  good 
the  payment,  and  hand  over  till  the  Ist  of 
November  an  Exchequer  bill  to  each 
claimant  for  his  amount?  There  were 
two  things  the  House  should  consider — 
first,  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  ; 
and  secondly,  those  from  whom  it  was  to 
be  raised.  Now,  the  great  source  of  the 
popular  discontent  in  Ireland  was  the 
levying  of  tithes  to  the  full  amount,  and 
from  the  poor;  and  if  the  Government 
vow  pursued  the  same  course,  instead  of 
tranquillizing  the  country,  they  would 
nise  a  civil  war  there,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  embarrass  the  public 
funds*  The  Oovemment  offered  an  ap- 
peasing booui  to  the  rich*    But  it  wai 


not  from  the  rkb  but  from  the  poor  hoa* 
tility  was  to  be  appreheaded.  The  plan 
of  the  Boble  Lora  was,  to  levy  the  full 
amount,  and  the  Government  said,  that 
so  pressing  was  the  necessity  (or  pacifying 
Ireland,  that  they»could  not  wait  till  next 
Seasion.  But  let  the  House  coasider  their 
process  of  pacifieatioo.  They  proposed 
to  levy  the  full  amount,  against  whksk 
the  people  cried  out  and  stood  out,  and 
lev^  it  on  the  very  persons  who  made 
rssislance.  Surely  if  they  hoped  to  pacify 
the  country,  they  would  not  still  call  into 
existence  the  same  causes  of  disturbanoe, 
but  would  rather  change  the  amount  and 
the  persons  who  should  be  forced  to  pay, 
or  at  all  events  postpone  the  naeMnre  to 
another  time.  But  in  place  of  doing 
either  of  these  things  they  rushed  on  in 
the  old  course,  which  would  only  be  a 
revival  and  aggravation  of  former  discon- 
tent and  disturbance.  Was  there  ever 
such  inconsistency  ?  That  might  indeed 
be  called  a  blundering  Irish  mode  of  legia- 
latu>n.  He  would  propose  to  take  the 
burthen  off  the  poor  occupiers,  and  place 
it  on  the  landlords,  and  also  diminish  the 
amount.  With  that  he  should  commence. 
He  would  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
laodtords  immediately  to  make  the  pay- 
ments. The  present  plan  of  Governmeai 
showed  a  foolish  sort  of  cunning  in  laying 
traps  and  holding  out  baits  to  the  land- 
lords.  It  was  not  wisdom,  for  wisdom 
was  open  and  straightforward,  and  did  not 
resort  to  by-ways.  They  should  rather 
court  the  people  and  mitigate  their  suffer- 
ings ;  but  in  place  of  that,  they  said  tliey 
would  call  out  the  King's  troops  to  collect 
the  present  amount.  But  they  would  fail 
in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  land- 
lords, for  many  landlords  could  not  enter 
into  the  composition.  Some  were  abroad, 
some  were  minors,  some  were  lunatics. 
Besides,  many  of  them  were  embarrassed 
in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  all  these  could  not 
accede  to  the  proposed  terms.  Not  long 
ago  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  Con- 
naught  was  mortgsged  ;  he  believed  much 
of  it  was  so  at  present ;  and  when  the 
landlords  were  embarrassed,  the  tenantry, 
it  could  not  be  expected,  should  be  in  the 
most  prosperous  state.  He  recollected 
Lord  Redesdale  saying  once  in  a  Con* 
naught  case,  that  it  was  monstrous  that  a 
tenant  should  delay  the  payment  of  his 
rent  three  months  ;  he  should  be  prepared 
with  a  cheque  to  the  very  day*  There 
wa«  not  a  Connaught  man  in  court  whQ 
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did  not  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  hi  hi8 
fiice.  In  fact  the  landlords  who  wanted 
the  bonus  most  could  not  from  their  em* 
barrassments  receive  it.  The  Bill,  he 
would  affirm,  could  not  be  carried  into 
operation,  for  it  afforded  no  relief  to  the 
people,  though  the  Government  were 
foolish  enough  to  fancy  they  could  tame 
the  people  into  submission  by  throwing 
salt  on  the  tails  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
He  repeated,  then,  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately make  it  compulsory  on  the  landlords. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
leave  the  people  to  pay  the  tithes,  and  to 
call  out  the  troops,  and  array  them  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  people*  They 
should  avoid  exhibiting  the  military  in 
-contrast  with  the  people.  There  were 
11,000  persona  in  Ireland,  each  of  whom 
paid  tithes  not  exceeding  one  shilling 
each.  Would  it  not  be  ludicrous  to  send 
out  an  armed  force  to  levy  these  sums  ? 
When  it  was  proposed  in  Rome  to  put  on 
the  slaves  a  particular  dress,  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  the  reason  was,  Ne  servi 
noB  numerare'  potseni.  The  different 
modes  of  rating  parishes  was  not  the  least 
objectionable  part  of  the  Bill;  in  one 
parish  there  was  one  mode ;  in  another, 
another  mode.  In  one  parish  one  man 
took  the  payment  on  himself,  and  paid 
-sixty  per  cent|;  in  another,  he  refused,  and 
was  assessed  to  the  full  amount.  All 
these  things  would  be  known  in  Ireland 
though  they  might  not  be  fully  reported 
in  that  House ;  Indeed  he  was  not  much 
surprised  at  that,  for  it  was  not  one  re- 
porter in  ten  that  understood  those  details 
of  law.  Besides,  the  subject  might  not 
•be  very  interesting  to  the  British  public, 
though  it  was  vitally  important  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  Irish  people. 
He  would  propose,  that  in  place  of  all 
the  tithes  now  claimed  under  the  com- 
position, there  should  be  substituted 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  amount,  and 
that  this  sum  should,  in  place  of  beln| 
laid  on  those  named  in  the  clause,  be  laid 
on  those  hereafter  mentioned.  That  would 
give  an  immediate  bonus  of  forty  per  cent 
to  all,  and  everybody  would  understand 
it.  To  paV  only  129.  in  the  pound  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  relief  to  the  Irish  slaves, 
at  which  they  would  rejoice.  Oh  !  would 
those  white  slaves  were  blacks  I  If  they 
'were,  then  would  the  House  lend  them 
its  warmest  sympathy — then  would  the 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  appear  In  his 
']plt00|  large  m  lifei  orjfiog  cut  ngtiost 


the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  blaeks,  and 
proposiug  to  grant  the  poor  negroes  twenty 
millions.  He  therefore  had  no  doubt  that 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  grant  a  small 
sum  to  carry  his  plan  into  enect,  that  the 
Commons  would  readily  grant  it.  £ng» 
land  owed  a  large  debt  to  Ireland  for 
seven  centuries  of  oppression,  and  she 
should  now  think  of  doing  her  justice. 
The  hon.  Member  then  moved  «  resolu* 
tion  to  the  effect  stated  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Littleton  repeated  the  reasons  he 
had  so  often  before  advanced  in  favour  of 
fixing  the  period  for  the  establishment  of 
a  compulsory  rent-charge  at  six  years. 
He  haa  no  apprehension  that  the  Govern^ 
ment  would  be  unable  to  levy  the  tax. 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  involved  too  important  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  discussed  without  formal  noticoi 
and  therefore  he  suggested  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and  on  a 
formal  notice  discussed  on  bringing  up 
the  Report.  His  own  impression  was 
unfavourable;  but  if  it  should  appear  that 
making  the  rent-charge  compulsory  at 
once  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Irish  landlords,  he,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  saw  no  objection  to  such  a 
course.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
pledge  the  Government. 

Lord  Clements  thought  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  footing  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  ready 
to  put  the  question.  It  was  the  good  of 
the  whole  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
landlords  only,  that  they  had  to  consult. 
The  question  had  been  long  before  the 
House,  and  might  at  once  be  dealt  with. 
He  also  thought  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
was  wrong  in  his  expectatk)n  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  collect  the 
land-tax.  He  was  decidedly  favouraUe 
to  charging  the  landlord  at  once. 

Mr.  (yOrady  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord,  but  thought  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land knew  their  own  interest  too  well  to 
dissent  from  the  plan  proposed. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes  could  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
spoken,  in  recommending  that  the  rent 
charge  should  at  once  be  made  compulsory 
on  the  landlords.  It  would  be  most  un- 
just in  them  to  do  that  till  the  property 
in  tithe  was  established  and  secure. 
Such  a  course  appeared  to  him  most  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  towards  the  landlords, 
end  at  the  same  time  he  feared  would  en* 
cUnger  tti«  properly  of  the  Ckurob }  b6« 
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ffiiard  aftiost  that  wkieh,  ptrhafM,  nany 
Iritli  Memben  in  thai  House  would  be 
happy  to  promote-^namaly,  a  collUioD  of 
iDtereal  between  the  Irish  landlorda  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
that  country.  The  uncertain  slate  of  the 
public  mind  on  this  whole  question  of 
tithe,  induced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
▼ernment  for  the  last  three  years^  was  the 
greatest  bar  to  the  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question ;  and  the  very  offer  of  an 
unreasonably  large  bonus  had  a  tendency 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  security  and 
permanency  of  any  arrangement  that  might 
be  proposed. 

Lora  AUhorp  said,  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  was  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
posed that  Ministers  were  not  anxious  to 
extend  the  most  immediate  and  effective 
relief  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland ;  but,  in 
lookmg  to  and  considering  that  part  of 
the  case,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  right 
— that,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  justified 
in  throwing  at  once  a  burthen  upon  the 
Irish  landk>rds,  which  they  might  be 
found  unwilling  to  bear.  He  thought, 
after  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Leitrim,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  and  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, who  did  Jiot  f^enerally  act  with 
Government,  that  thm  was  a  decided 
point*  He  would  say,  in  answer  to  the 
observations  of  the  boa.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  this  evening,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  making  the  measure  at  once  com- 
pulsory upon  the  landlords  had  been 
serionsly  considered  by  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  and  the  result  of  their  con- 
sideration was,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
impose  at  once  such  a  compulsory  mea- 
sure upon  them,  but  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  them,  up  to  a  certain  period, 
an  optional  chance  of  collecting  tithes, 
three-fifths  of  the  amount  of  which  they 
would  only  be  responsible  for.  However 
desirable  the  other  course  might  be,  it 
would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  put  it 
in  force  against  the  Irish  landlords— an 
injustice  of  which  they  would  have  a  right 
to  complain,  and  the  more  so  because 
such  a  measure,  instead  of  producing 
good,  would  do  general  injury  to  that 
country.  Before  this  burthen  could  be 
laid  upon  the  landlord,  or,  in  other  words, 
before  he  could  fairly  see  his  own  interest 
in  co-operating  in  support  of  the  measure, 
it  was  necessary  to  let  him  know  that  the 
property  was  protected  by  law,  and  could 
be  collected,  and  this  once  done,  it  would 


not,  be  thought,  be  neoeasary  to  go  to  die 
full  distance  of  time  contemplated  by  this 
Bill.  But  surely  it  was  but  fair  and  jaat 
that  the  landlords  should  be  allowed  time 
to  see  their  way  before  they  came  in  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  a  Bill  which, 
upon  inquiry,  they  would  find  to  be  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Mr.  Perrm  was  of  opinion  that  the 
measure  ought  to  be  made  compulsory 
upon  the  landlords,  when  it  gate  to  them 
the  power  of  levying  100/.  where  60/. 
only  was  to  be  returned, 

Mr.  Shtil  said,  it  was  not  likely  that 
they  should,  at  the  present  late  period  of 
the  Session  get  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
landlords  generally  on  this  question ;  but 
there  vet  remained  a  sufficient  number 
from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  to 
give  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  what 
the  feelings  of  Irish  landlords  were  upon 
the  suUect.  The  whole  of  the  Bill  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  the  right  to 
enforce  the  tithe  against  the  tenant.  They 
proceeded  against  the  tenant  first;  and  'i 
they  failed,  then  the  landlord  was  rendered 
liable.  That  was  the  fairer  course.  Bui 
here  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  land»- 
lord  a  collector  of  tithes — a  volnntary 
collector.  Was  not  that  the  case  ?  Wae 
not  that  the  overt  argnmeat  of  those  wfae 
supported  this  Bill  ?  But  let  the  Cota* 
mittee  look  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question ;  let  them  consider 
what  the  case  would  be  if  the  tenant, 
when  asked  by  bis  landlord  for  tithe, 
turned  and  said,  **  I  owe  yon  no  tithe ; 
yon  have  no  right  to  claim  any  from  me ; 
you  have  voluntarily  placed  yourself  in 
the  situation  of  a  collector  of  tithes,  and 
yon  must  take  the  consequences.  If  the 
Government  had  passed  a  law  to  compel 
you  to  do  this,  I  would  at  once  feel  that 
your  demand  was  right,  and  I  wouU  try 
and  pay  it;  but  as  you  have  taken  the 
thing  upon  yourself,  I  will  not  pay  you." 
Now  would  not  this  argument  be  at  once 
done  away  with  if  the  Bill  made  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  landlord  to  collect  the 
tithe  ?  But  how  could  such  a  measure 
be  passed  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Sea- 
sion?  The  only  remedy  proposed  was 
contained  in  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  DuUin, 
in  which  he  fully  and  most  cordially  coa* 
curred.  The  question  was,  ought  the 
land  to  pay  or  not?  If  it  ought  to  pay 
now,  nothing  could  interfere  with  the 
right  of  payment  five  years  hence.    The 
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whole  Bill  wm,  in  feet,  founded  on  a  caie 
of  exigency,  and  that  case  was,  that,  be- 
cattse  they  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the 
tithes  from  the  tenants  much  longer,  they 
were  determined  to  come  upon  the  land- 
brds.  He  objected  to  the  Act  altogether ; 
but  if  It  must  be  passed,  he  thought  it 
should  at  once  be  made  compulsory  on 
the  landlords ;  by  doing  this  they  would 
get  rid  of  much  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bill,  and  in  that  shape  it 
might  be  passed  by  to  morrow-night. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefrcy  said,  that  though 
the  hon.and  learned  member  lorTipperary 
had  amused  the  House  by  a  supposed 
dialogue  between  an  Irish  landlord  and 
his  tenant,  yet  he  had  said  nothing 
to  change  his  opinion,  which  entirely  coin- 
cided with  what  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Tamworth, 
that  landlords  should,  at  least,  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  measure  before  it  was  forced 
upon  them;  he,  therefore,  felt  much 
satisfaction  that  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chan- 
oelior  of  the  Exchequer)  had  in  so  decided 
a  way  expressed  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  proposal  of  leaving  the 
redemption  optional  till  the  year  1839. 
With  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  he  con- 
sideiced  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
either  was  now  obliged  to  admit  that 
which  he  had  so  often  denied— that  die 
right  to  tithe  was  as  just  as  to  any  other 
property,  and,  therefore,  that  he  wished 
to  place  its  whole  burthen  upon  the  land- 
lord ;  or  else,  whilst  he  professed  to  pro- 
tect that  property*  he  was  really  endea* 
vouriog  to  annRiilate  it,  by  proposing  that 
the  landlords  should  become  subject  to  it 
—when,  under  present  circumstances, 
they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  reim- 
bursing  themselves — and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  lost  to  the  Church ;  for  it  could 
not  be  maintained,  that  the  landlord  was 
to  be  at  the  entire  loss,  even  in  cases 
where  leases  were  made,  subjecting  to  the 
tithe.  He  must  protest  against  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
that  the  landlord  should  have  such  a 
responsibility  fixed  upon  him  without  time 
for  consideration,  and  this  at  a  moment 
when  the  principal  Irish  landed  proprie- 
tors were  absent — at  all  events,  till  the 
Government  had  proved  that  the  laws 
would  be  vindicated  in  the. recovery  of 
tithe  property.  He  did  not  mean  by  call- 
ing out  the  military,  but .  by  such  consti- 


tutional means  as  would  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  and  recovery  of  any  other 
description  of  property.  With  iiefierenoe 
to  the  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,.ti)e  Secretary  for  Ireland,  **  that  the 
Government  had  in  all  cases  alTorded 
assistance  when  applied  for,"  he  did  not 
wish  to  deny  it — ^but  it  was  right  to  state 
that  which  he  himself  was  an  eye  witness 
of;  a  case  where  the  Government  had 
given  aid,  and  with  the  best  effect ;  but, 
unfortunately,  at  the  moment  when  the 
opposition  was  overcome,  and  the  tithes 
were  paying,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  made  use  of 
the  expression,  that  '*  tithe  was  done 
away  with  ;*'  the  very  day  that  this  news 
reached  Ireland,  the  aid  which  had  been 
given,  with  so  good  effect,  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Government,  and  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  announced  by  the 
bellman  through  the  market  town.  The 
consequence  was,  that  from  that  moment 
all  payment  ceased,  and  the  opposition 
became  as  determined  as  before.  He 
(Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy)  had  already  cxf- 
pressed  in  the  House  his  Opinion,  that  tlie 
discontent  which  existed  in  Ireland  re- 
specting tithe  should  be  put  an  end  to,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  landlords  taking  the 
burthen  upon  themselves,  and  this  even 
at  the  risk  of  much  loss;  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  unjust  and  unreasonable 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  time  for 
consideration,  before  they  were  placed  in 
the  invidious  position  of  tithe*proctora, 
and  this  at  a  period  when  the  Government 
had  permitted  the  laws  to  be  vblated 
with  impunity. 

Mr.  Ahercromhy  said,  that  whatever 
had  been  done,  had  had  for  its  object  to 
convince  the  Irish  landlord  of  the  tntereat 
which  he  had  in  supporting  this  measure, 
and  to  obtain  his  approval  of  it;  but  there 
was  another  and  very  material  party  to 
consult — namely,  the  Irish  people.  It 
was  clear  to  all,  that  the  value  of  this 
tithe  property  had  been  shaken  in  Ireland 
by  recent  events;  and  the  object  of  the 
proposed  law  was  to  restore  that  property 
to  its  fair  and  just  value-^and  that,  too, 
within  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time,  and  with  the  smallest  expense*  He 
was  one  who,  to  use  a  word  in  common 
parlance,  was  most  anxious  to  ''  vindicate 
the  law ;"  but,  whilst  he  entertained  this 
feeling,  he  thought  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  conciliate  the  people.  What  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Bill  ?    Why,  that 
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the  Itndlordf  mifflit,  within  two  yttn, 
ttk«  the  reiponeibflity  of  collecting  tithei 
with  a  bonus  of  forty  per  cent ;  e  turn  to 
large,  that  no  compultory  act  could  be 
needed  to  induce  tnem  to  adopt  it.  He 
would  MY|  with  every  respect  for  the 
gentry  or  Ireland,  that  the  landlords  of 
that  country  must  have  minds  differently 
constituted  fVom  those  of  gentlemen  of 
other  countries,  if  they  abstained  from 
availing  themselves  of  such  an  offer.  But 
to  do  this  at  once — that  was,  to  make  it 
oompulsory  upon  them  to  take  immedi- 
ately that  responsibility  upon  themselves 
—-would  be  unfair.  It  was,  indeed,  urred 
that  the  tenant  would  not  pav.  [Mr. 
0*C<mnM  said,  that  his  hon.  ana  learned 
(Wend  (Mr.  Shell)  said,  that  the  tenant 
would  not  pay  unless  the  law  wu  com* 

! misery  on  the  landlord.]    He  was  sorry 
f  he  itad  misunderstood  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Tipperary. 

Mr.  Shiil  certainly  had  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  The 
observation  he  had  made  in  support  of 
a  compulsory  measure  was— that  other- 
wise the  tenants  would  turn  round  upon 
the  landlord,  and  say,  **  this  is  merely  a 
voluntary  act  of  your's,  by  which  we  are 
not  bound,  and  you  must  take  the  conse- 
qnenoes.'* 
Mr.  Abireromby  thought  no  answer  had 

Jet  been  given  to  the  arp^ment— the  fact, 
e  would  call  it — ^thal  if  by  this  measure 
forty  per  cent  was  to  be  divided  as  a 
saving  between  landlord  and  tenant  (and 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  tenant 
would  not  participate  in  the  benefit),  any 
opposition  would  l)e  offered  by  either  the 
one  party  or  the  other. 

Lord  Clemmkii  would  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  laws  if  he  know  how  to  do 
it.  He  oonsidered  this  boon  of  great 
value  to  Ireland,  and  as  such  he  would 
support  this  Bill  in  its  integrity. 

Mr.  Callagkan  said,  he  would  make 
nothing  compulsory  either  upon  landlords 
or  tenants.  He  was  sure  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  never  pay  tithes  as  tithes. 
He  believed  the  Irish  landlords  were  pre- 
pared for  this  change,  and  he  thought 
that  delay  upon  this  miestion  would  be 
injurious  and  unjust,  tie  was  in  favour 
of  making  the  landlords  pay  a  portion  of 
the  tithes,  and  he  believed  the  landlords 
would  pay  a  fair  share  in  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  He  had  tried  a  public  meeting 
upon  the  adjustment  of  tithes,  and  had 
fhiled ;  so  had  the  hon.  member  for  Tip- 


perarr  (Mr.  Bbeil)»  and  lie  had  Adied  t 
and  hence  be  argued  that  some  measure 
like  the  present  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  promote  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  He  was  a  receiver  of  tithes  as 
well  as  a  payer.  He  thanked  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  assbtance;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  in  honesty  he  would  not 
delay  the  measure.  If  the  tithe  was 
reduced  in  amount  he  thought  it  wouM 
be  paid  by  the  peasantry. 

Mr.  L^finw  said,  that  if  be  concurred 
with  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  (Lord  Clements),  that 
the  great  body  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
were  satisfied  with  the  proposal,  and  were 
ready  to  accede  to  it,  he  should  concur  in 
its  adoption— and  this  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  arguing  the  reasonable- 
neu  of  the  proposition.  But  as  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  eiisted  amongst  the 
Irish  landlords  who  were  present,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  infer  that  those  who 
were  absent  differed  in  tlie  same  proposi- 
tion— he  was,  therefore,  driven  to  argue 
the  reasonableness  of  the  measure  itself, 
and  this  he  was  also  disposed  to  think 
wu  the  wisest  ground  upon  which  to  legis* 
late.  Now,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
imposing  this  tax,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  landlords,  he  would  beg  to  ask^ 
what  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  this 
Bill  ?  What  but  the  diflSculty  that  existed 
of  collecting  the  tithes  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years?  The  tithes  during  that 
period  were  actually  in  abeyance.  The 
question  then  was,  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  making  the  landlords  amenable 
for  the  payment,  whilst  the  right  of  col- 
lecting might  be  said  to  be  actually  in 
abeyance,  by  the  suspension  and  desue- 
tude  of  payment.  He  thought  it,  there« 
fore,  most  unreasonable  to  throw  this 
burthen  upon  the  landlords,  until  a  levy 
of  tithe  had  been  made  and  the  law  vin- 
dicated. If  a  person  were  about  to  pur- 
chase an  estate,  and  he  was  told  that  the 
tenants  owed  a  lar|e  arrear— that  they 
had  not  in  fact  paid  any  rent  for  two  or 
three  years — that  they  resisted  the  pay- 
ment— would  not  that  materially  athct 
the  value  of  the  purchase,  and  even  the 
desirableness  of  the  purchase  itself  ?  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  landlords 
were  to  be  left  the  option  of  finally  taking 
upon  themselves  the  payment,  but  whether 
they  were  to  be  compelled  forthwith  to 
take  the  payment  on  themselves.  Another 
ground  he  would  beg  to  urge  to  show  the 
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but  if  not,  why  ihoultl  they  bo  fort^eil  to 
tnk©  wjMm  thcm^olvcH  tho  ibitie*  of  tho 
<ioveinmont»  in  hrin);ii\ii  burk»  within  tU» 
|mIo  of  ihi*  Irtw*.  thiJ*  >»|HH  io*  t»r  |nv»|HMl}i. 
»nil  ohIljjtHi  lo  tuko  ihiU  tt*  u  i^auhI  uml 
v«lu«blo  lijila  whioh  win  «^t  |Mt*cnt  in 
ttheyi\nri\  'IV  makt*  them  rvH^voiniiblc  in 
tho  Hr*t  insitunco*  uniitM'  tho  oiu'uni^U^nrv* 
in  whioh  tiYhuul  wuh  phuoiK  \Na«^U'ulin^' 
ft  mrrt!*nio  ol  iujujitioo  u»wiu\U  l»i»h  huuU 
hM\U  which  tho  l«oj;i»hUMrt>  \u\k\  novrr  vot 
meloil  onl  lo  wny  ulhcr  claw  of  hii  Mu- 
josivV  HuhjooU, 

(VlsMvtl  (**(ir(i(^y  auicl*  thut  ho  *houhl 
ftn|>povt  tho  Anu'Uihnontt  for  ho  hui)  »omo 
rou*on  to  know  ihwt  it  wonht  bo  woook^t- 
At))o  to  tho  hu>i)hmU  uf  hohuuU  Thi* 
vorv  *uhjoot  httd  lun  i^  n\rtdo  A  n>uthM  of 
oon*ittomliou  uml  di^ouAtion  with  I  ho 
ih\\\\K\  Jnry  uf  tho  oonnty  of  lameiiok  in 
hi«  jnvvsonoo,  nnii  Ihov  Mnunimon»ly  con- 
o\nuil  in  tAki\i^  upon  thon^'iolvo*  tho 
imymont  of  tho  tltho^*»  llo  conhl,  ho  bo- 
liovoiU  »|vei\k  with  ti{\\\\\  ooutidonco  of  tho 
oononrtt^noo  of  tho  tJrunii  Jwrio*  of  iho 
conntioAof  Cork  mul  Korryi  \m\\\  »« tho 
mombora  of  f^U  tho^^o  (bftnd  Jurio^^woro 
noooa!»rtvily  hxn^loi)  j>vopriotor*,  thi«  wu«» 
ho  thought,  ^  mtty  jjooil  cnlorion  of  tho 
foobn^«  of  tho  mmlUmU  of  Irohuu)  on  tb« 
\\o\{\\  of  oon\puUovy  |iii\voi\ 

Mr,  O'tinUii  oo\iht  m>l  ontiivly  oonour 
with  tho  |m^|>osntion  of  the  hon,  uuil 
leftrnod  mon^her  for  Publin,  boouu*o  it 
et^llod  uj>o\»  tho  laudhmlsi  to  burthen  thoic 
OHtiUoii,  without  knowing  or  fooling  thul 
tho»r  ihun^  ao  wonhl  Oi^n^bioo  to  tho  jiouoo 
or  trttiu|uiHity  of  livhuuK  Tho  only  w^^y 
of  givini?  jH*«co  to  Irohxnd  wouhl  bo  to  ro* 
I  ovo  tho  ruok*ii>nt  tonuntJ*  fiom  all  con* 
nootion  with  titho,  Am)  without  thi»  it 
wouhl  bo  vrtin  to  think  of  |>caco  in  thut 
oonntry. 

Mr,*(>*row«W/\vis*hotl  to  inijuvM  ou  tho 
llon«0|  thut  tho  objoot  of  hi^*  Amontimotvt 
wa4,  thftt  if  tho  huulhunU  wouhl  not  tuko 
tho  t»oon  thiU  wo^  ollohHl,  tho  tonanta 
jihonhl  hrtvo  tho  mhwntrtgo  of  it, 

honl  Aith\>rfi  suiilj  thut  tho  object  of 
tho  (lOVornnuMJt  wa*  to  hohl  out  lo  tho 
kuullvMtU  ft  tomptution  to  tuko  upon  thoni- 
nelvo'*  tho  |mymont  of  tithes 

l>r,  /.«.sA*N,;/u>*  ^\\\\\^  thut  to  »ftvo  lio- 
l;)Uil  iVoni  ft  civil  war  bo  hhouhl  iinp)Mut 
the  Amcnibnont  of  tho  hon,  uuti  IcurnoU 


vnrM«OA«tb)enoM  of  tho  proposition  xynt 

Uu«>  thftt  thero  Wft«  mi   i^rroftr  of  tht*oo 

yii^ttr*"  lithiNi  ilue  throughout  u  (\rout  oor« 

lion  of  iivhuu).   Now  ovory  Iri^lx  Iftnillon) 

WM  HiWft)^  how  nxnoh  Iho   ilitHeulty   of 

collectin){  tho itcfruii\g  rout  waa  inorort*oil, 

if  nn  urrfur  hftppono«)  to  l>o  ilno;  und  vol 

tho  Ameuibuotit  of  tho  hon,  unt)  loftrnoil 

tuoiubor  for  UuUlin  wont  to  tho  extent  of 

compolling  th«  huullortl*  to  take   upon 

ihoniHolveH  not  only  tho  nocrniny^  titho« 

hut  tho  MriH^<ir  of  threo  yoftrn^  whicli  utu«i 

bo  wipotl  ort'in  tivo  ym»,     Whut  l\irlhor 

mmlo  it  unrofttonftblo  Wi\H»  thut  tho  Iftnd- 

bml  Wftt  to  ivooivo  no  ootupenmition  for 

tho  ti»k  ftiu)  oxiH>n«o  hoinounvU  in  tftku)^ 

upon    hinuoir   tho    nnvmout.      Ho  wuh 

obligoU  to  ftllow  tho  Vnil  iloilnction  to  hi^i 

touunli  without  nny  ^llowftueo   t\)r    tho 

•xpotuo  of  colltH'tin^';  ho  wft»  tiot  oven 

to  bo  nUowetl  roootvor'i  tVoa»  or  whatovei 

Hum  ho  might  bo  obligoti  to  puy  hi«  own 

m^^wU    VukWk  theao  oircum»tftU(v«,  ho 

coiisiilei^il    it    nu    AOt  of   tho    groMOHt 

opproHAioii    to  compel  tho  IftnUlovUa   to 

toko  tho  ^wiymout  uivon  thomftolvot  nt  onco. 

It  w«i«  •niili  ihiit  tho  ItintUoriU  wouhl  hnvo 

iho  powor  uf  recovoring  tho  amount  Along 

with  Iho  rtnt,  by  tho  oroco»$of  ojectmont, 

Uttt  wbAt  wouli)  bo  tno  condition  of  the 

Uudlort)  if  hi»  imti^eUiftto  teuftul  hftil  let 

ll^o  IftuiU  A«  WM  too  nvipiontly  tho  caho 

iu  It^lftnd,  to  lii  nutulter  of  poor  cottier 

toimnta?    If  tho  itnmodiftto  touftnt  only 

woro  to  bo  put  out»  thot^  wouhl  bo  bttio 

iliftioulty  in  tho  oa«o  \  but  to  ivniier  tho 

ronioily  ftvuil^blo  to  the  Ifttullonl,  ho  luuftt 

turn  out  a  Ui|^  number  of  poor,  wrotchoil, 

collier  touftut*:  ho  wouKI  hftvo  to  lH^ur  tho 

utiium  couaoi)uont  u|H>n  thi<«  procoedingi 

Ant)   tho  oon«e<piouco  would  bo,  thftt   u 

olminour  woulil    U>    ruiaoU,    not  merely 

Agftin*!  titlxo,  but  Agnin«t  rent,    When\ 

thortforo,  )ion,  Monthert  tohl  tho  llon»o 

thAt  thoi^  w\mhl  t^o  no  dilKoulty  in  tho 

CA«o,  thoy  unoko  in  a  WAy  OiOoulAlo<l  to 

mitloAil  tl\o  tlouto,  or,  in  ftirgetl\dno*aof 

tho  IacI»  thftt  tho  inuuoiliftto  tonftut  might 

nut  )h\   nor,  in  nine  ca^o*  out  of  ton, 

would  be,  tho  only  jHMion  lo  whom  tho 

Iftudlurtl  wouhl  hnvo  to  look  i\u*  tho  pur< 

\\i\M  of  onfor^'ing  puvment.      Let  the  It  ill 

ivrnftin  Aft  it  waa,  givin^t  the   h\udlonU 

timo  to  look  fttuuit  them,  utVoinling  thent 

AH  o|4iorl unity  of  judging,  in  oftch   in- 

»tftmH\  whether  It  wovo  %\\ttV  for  thon»  ul    mond>er   for    Unblin,      \\n\\   iciprct   to 

ouco  10  outer  into  An  Arrun^omonl  with'  vmdioivling  tho  Iaw  ho  had   hi^  doidtt^i, 

their  tonunti.     If  it  were.  Ihoy  munt  W  j  Tor  thioo  voav^  the  law  hud  boon  ^n^-* 

wilhng  to  do  )(o,  i\\\\\\  tho  Aomh$  ottohHl : ,  ponded,  nut)  it  wan  not  post^iUlo,  whdo  tho 
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tithe  property  was  thus  in  abeyance,  that 

the  commutation  could  ever  take  place. 

He  would  support  the  proposition,  though 
with  reluctance. 

Captain  Jones  could  not  agree  with  the 

learned  Civilian,  and  would  support  the 
original  proposition. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  82 ;  Noes  33— Majority  49. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

ENGLAND.  Tower,  C.  T. 

Aglionby,  TI.  Vernon,  G.  J. 

Atlwood,T.  Ward,  II.  G. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Wnrbtirton,  II. 

Bailies,  K.  Wedgwood,  J. 

Bewes,  T.  Williams,  — 

Biddulph,  R.  iRKT.ANn. 

Blamire,  W.  Acheson,  I^rd 

Bowes,  T.  Barry,  8. 

Briggs,  R.  Blake,  M.  J. 

Brougham,  W.  Callaghan,  1), 

Burton,  II.  Chapman,  M. 

Buckingham,  J.  Clements,  Lord 

Carter,  B.  Kvans,  G. 

Clive,  E.  B.  French,  F. 

£brington,  Lord  liill.  Lord  M. 

Evans,  Colonel  Howard,  R . 

Gaskell,  D.  Martin,  T. 

Grey,  Sir  G.  Mullins,  F.  W. 

Hall,  B.  M'Namara,  Major 

Hawkins,  J.  H*  G'Callaghan,  C. 

Howard,  E.  G.  O'Connell,  J. 

Howard.  P.  IL  O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 

Hodges, T.  L.  O'Grady,  Colonel 

Hoskins,  K.  O'Reilly,  W. 

Hudson,  T.  Perrin,  Serjeant 

Ilumphcry,  J;  Roohe,  W. 

Keppel,  Hon.  G.  Ruthven,  E. 

Lennard,  Sir  T.  B.  Ruthven,  E.  S. 

Lennard,  T.  B.  Sheil,  R.  I«. 

Langdale,  Hon.  C.  Sullivan,  R. 

Lushington,  Dr.  Taltx)t,  J. 

Marryatt,  J.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Marjoribanks,  S.  Walker,  C.  A. 

Palmer,  F.  scotch, 

Penlease,  J.  S.  Bannerman,  A. 

Potter,  R.  Ewing,  J. 

Poulter,  J.  S.  Oswald,  R.  E. 

Philips,  C.  M.  Sinclair,  G. 

Peter,  W.  Stewart,  R. 

Romilly,  J.  TEirpnc; 

Shawe,  R.  N.  tellehs. 

Sheppard,  T  O'Connell,  I>. 

Skipwith,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  S. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Abercromby,  J.  Ilobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 

Althorp,  Lord  Irton,  S. 

Baring,  F,  Littleton,  E.  J. 

Calvert,  N.  JMXeod,  M. 

Donkin,  Sir  R.  Morelon,  Hon.  A. 

Fromantle,  Sir  T.  Nicholl,  J. 

Fergiisson,  C.  Pepys,  C.  C. 

Gordon, —  Poyntz,  W, 

Hay,  Colonel  L.  Rice,  Right  Hon.  T.S. 


Rickfofd,  W. 
Ross,  — 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Thornton,  Rt  Hon.  P. 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
Whitbread,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  IL 
Wood,  C. 


IXELA>D. 

Corry,  Hon.  H* 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Lefroy,  Sergeant 
Lefroy,  A. 
Jones,  Captain 
Shaw,  F. 


Lord  Althorp  said,  that,  after  what  had 
just  taken  place,  he  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  postpone  all  the  clauses 
which  referred  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
until  the  close  of  the  proceedings  upon 
the  Bill.  With  respect  to  this  question, 
he  would  sflY,  that  it  was  a  hard  measure 
on  the  landlords,  at  least  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  landlords  in  that  House 
thought  it  so.  The  clause  would  have 
carried  more  speedily  into  execution  the 
principles  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  whatever 
course  the  noble  Lord  proposed, he  thought 
it  the  duty  of  every  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  to  give  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  snid  that,  after  the  sort  of 
opposition  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  had  received  from 
Ministers,  the  noble  Lord  was  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Lord  Althorp:  Does  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  mean  to  say,  that  I  was 
not  sincere  in  the  opposition  which  I  gave 
to  the  Amendment?  I  certainly  never 
wished,  nor  pressed  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  votes  of  those  Gentlemen  who  usually 
support  the  Government.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seems  to  forget  the 
changes  lately  made  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House  by  the  Reform  Bill.  I 
readily  admit  that,  on  some  occasions, 
when  a  great  principle  was  involved,  and 
I  expected  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
would  be  against  me,  1  have,  in  order  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  principle,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  the  votes  of  Members. 
But,  in  a  question  as  to  a  clause  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  effect  of  which  would 
only  be  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  more  rapidly,  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself,  if  I  followed  a  course  such  as  that 
which  would  only  be  justifiable  when  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  itself  was  involved. 

Mr.  Shaw  believed,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  wished  that  the  clause  should  be 
carried  in  the  way  he  had  proposed  it. 
He  could  only  say,  that  the  clause  had 
been  opposed   by  hon.   Gentlemen   who 
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had  been  in  the  habit^  on  all  occasions,  of 
giving  their  support  to  Ministers.  He 
had  heard  some  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
confess,  that  Ministers  secretly  wished  the 
clause  to  be  lost. 

Lord  Althorp  had  not  wished  the  Irish 
Members  to  vote  against  their  opinions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  denied  that  he 
hDd  wished  the  clause  to  be  lost.  He 
thought  tiiat  the  effect  would  be  injurious 
In  carrying  the  Bill  into  execution. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  go  on  with  the  other 
clauses  that  night. 

Clauses  4  to  41  were  postponed. 

Clause  42  was  negatived,  and  clauses 
from  49  to  66  were  omitted. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  heard,  he  was  still  ignorant  of 
the  views  of  Government  on  the  subject 
of  appropriation.  He  was  now  told,  that 
the  principle  was  fixed  upon.  If  the  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  Church  property  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  the  Church,  it  would 
be  no  longer  in  his  power  to  support  this 
BilL  Indeed,  the  rejwtion  of  the  re- 
demption clause  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  reject  the  Bill  altogether, 
and  confirm  him  in  his  opposition  to  it 
more  and  more.  An  objection  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  plan  first  proposed 
was  the  quantity  of  land  that  might 
in  consequence  be  thrown  into  mort- 
main. The  objection  was  very  plausible, 
and  if  there  was  no  answer  to  it,  would 
justify  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  would,  however,  beg  to  call  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  more  land 
would  be  brought  out  of  mortmain  than 
wonld  be  thrown  into  it  by  the  measure 
first  proposed.  He  could  not  admit  that 
the  security  of  a  rent- charge  was  enual  to 
that  of  redemption.  The  great  object  of 
redemption  was  to  do  away  completely 
with  all  those  recollections  connected  with 
the  nature  and  the  application  of  tithe  in 
Ireland.  A  rent-charge  would  not  have 
this  effect.  It  would  be  liable  to  the  very 
tame  objections  as  tithe  itself.  It  would 
still  be  levied  as  a  charge  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  occasion  not 
fewer  diOicutties  and  objections  than  it 
did  under  the  name  of  tithe.  An  invest- 
ment in  land  would  not  be  liable  to  the 
same  objections.  He  ventured  to  pleilge 
himself,  that  in  three  years  there  would 
arise  the  same  conspiracy  against  the  rent- 


charge  as  existed  against  tithe.  There 
would  be  found  as  many  difficulties  in 
levying  three-fourths  as  in  levy  in?  the 
whole.  The  present  measure  would  do 
nothing  for  the  clergy,  would  not  relieve 
the  tenants,  and  would  only  enable  the 
landlords  to  get  a  higher  rent.  The  Bill 
would  prove  most  injurious  to  the  present 
incumbents.  It  would  deprive  them  of 
two-fifths  of  their  income,  and  place  them 
at  the  mercy  of  new  paymasters  that 
would  not  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former. 

The  House  resumed :  the  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

Excise  Acts.]  The  House  went  into 
Committee  on  the  Excise  Acts. 

On  the  Resolution  being  put  for  reduc- 
ing the  duty  on  Irish  spirits, 

Sir  Oeorge  Murray  said,  there  was  a 
departure  here  from  the  principle  of  equaU 
ify  of  taxation  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
professed  to  act.  The  noble  Lord  (I^rd 
Althorp)  seemed  to  think,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  distilled  was  always  the 
same, and  that  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  arose  from  illicit  distillation. 
He  did  not  know  what  means  the  noble 
Lord  had  to  ascertain  this.  The  injury 
done  to  Scotland  by  the  change  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  Highlands,  but  extend  over  all  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  that 
part  of  the  empire.  The  noble  Lord  as- 
signed as  a  reason,  that  he  could  not  risk 
more  than  200,000/.  revenue.  Why  not 
then  make  the  risk  equal,  by  doing  away 
with  Is.  duty  in  both  countries?  He 
would  not  divide  the  Committee  upon  the 
point ;  but  he  should  not  have  done  his 
duty,  not  having  been  in  the  House  when 
the  Resolutions  were  first  proposed,  if  he 
had  not  called  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  subject. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  this  alteration  was 
proposed  partly  on  the  ground,  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  Scotland.  In  Ire- 
land the  duty  was  higher  than  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  did  not  think,  therefore,  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  adopt  the  course 
proposed  bv  the  gallant  officer.  A  re- 
duction of  duty  in  Ireland  to  the  amount 
of  is.  would  have  no  effect.  Illicit  dis- 
tillation was  now  going  on  there  very 
briskly,  and  so  small  a  reduction  would 
not  impede  it  much.  The  reduction  would 
not  cause  more  smuggling  from  Ireland 
than  at  present  existed.     If  he  saw  that 
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there  was  nn  advantage  gained  from  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits,  he  might 
take  off  the  drawback  on  malt  in  Scot- 
land. The  question,  however,  was  one 
that  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  next  Session. 

Captain  Gordon  said,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  take  off  the  drawback  on 
malt,  after  this  reduction  of  duty  had  been 
made  on  Irish  whiskey,  the  consequence 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  distillers  of  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  Sinclair  thought  that  there  was 
very  little  prospect  of  seeing  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  experience  a  second  defeat  on 
the  same  nfght,  and  he,  therefore,  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Member,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  press  this  question  to  a 
division.  One  result  of  the  change  ef- 
fected a  short  time  ago  in  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill  would  be,  as  he  hoped,  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  Session,  and  prevent  the 
Table  from  being  covered  with  petitions 
from  Scotland  against  the  advantage  about 
to  be  given  to  Ireland  over  that  country. 
The  Irish  Members  had  at  least  two  ad- 
vantages over  the  Scotch :  in  the  first 
place,  their  numerical  superiority,  and 
then  their  greater  skill  in  wielding  the 
weapons  of  agitation.  The  latter  was  the 
chief  source  by  which  they  accomplished 
many  objects,  and  certainly  the  people  of 
Scotland,  if  they  wished  to  avert  an  evil, 
or  secure  an  advantage,  should  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Lord  Anglesey's  book,  and  agi- 
tate, agitate,  agitate.  He  should  now 
content  himself  with  protesting  against 
the  partial  and  unjust  measure  which  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said,  that  if  Government 
had  given  the  same  encouragement  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Scotch  landlords,  the  Irish  would 
have  conducted  themselves  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  if  the  large  Irish 
distilleries  were  well  managed  by  proper 
men,  and  by  good  Excise-laws,  it  would 
contribute  more  to  suppress  illicit  distille- 
lies  than  any  oppressive  enactment. 

Mr.  Ewing  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  have  made  this  reduction  if  he 
was  aware  of  the  demoralization  it  would 
produce  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  a 
Bill  founded  therein  ordered  to  be  brought 
in. 


BtJRNiNG  Lavds  (Ireland)  —  Mr. 
O'CoN N ELL.]  Colonel  Perceval  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublm  with  respect  to  the 
Burning  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Bill.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  well 
aware,  that  he  (Colonel  Perceval)  intended 
that  night  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  above-mentioned  Bill;  and  yet  in  a 
moment,  without  any  consideration  or 
notice,  profiting  by  his  temporary  absence, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  rose  and 
moved,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  There  was  in  this 
transaction  a  want  of  courtesy  and  liberal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  But  it  was  not  the  first  lime 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  comported 
himself  in  a  discourteous  and  ungenerous 
manner.  The  Bill  in  question  had  passed 
the  Lords;  and  when  it  was  arrived  at 
another  stage,  he  (Colonel  Perceval)  had 
waited  several  nights  till  past  two  o'clock 
'to  advance  it.  At  last  he  found  that  the 
Bill  had  been  passed  over  in  consequence 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  going,  in 
an  ungenerous  manner,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  telling  him  the  Bill  had  been 
given  up.  He  was  then  obliged  to  refer 
to  the  Speaker,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Bill  was  again  placed  on  the  Orders 
of  the  House.  He  mentioned  these  facta 
to  show  the  uncourteous  and  ungenerous 
conduct  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin.  He  believed  that,  out 
of  the  658  Members  of  that  House,  there 
was  not  one,  except  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  that  would  have  acted 
as  he  had  done.  Just  now,  supposing 
that  the  question  before  the  House  would 
occupy  some  time,  he  was  talking  to  two 
hon.  Members  in  the  lobby,  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  taking  advant- 
age of  his  absence,  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
and  succeeded  in  his  Motion.  He 
left  it  to  the  House  to  judge  of  conduct 
fraught  with  so  much  ungenerosity.  The 
Bill  was  one  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  since  he 
could  now  obtain  no  other  redress;  and  he 
was  tlie  very  last  man  who  would  have 
acted  in  so  unhandsome  a  manner  towards 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  regretted  the 
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absence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  against  whom  such  a  tirade 
had  been  directed.  He  was  sure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  meant  nothing;  un- 
courteous  towards  any  man,  and  least  of 
all  towards  the  hon.  member  for  Sligo. 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  came 
next  into  the  House,  he  would  undoubtedly 
make  a  fair  answer  to  the  charge.  The 
Bill  was  not  one  that  would  benefit  the 
poor  of  Ireland. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  31,  1834. 

MiNUTKS]  Bills.  Raul  a  first  time  c—Iiuol vent  Debtors 
(fndui);  TradlDg  Associations ;  Lcttcn  Patent;  Excise 
Revenue;  Annsf  Importation  (Ireland).— Read  a  third 
time : — County  Coronexs. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  FALMOinrH,  from  a 
Place  in  Cornwall,  for  Relief  to  the  Agricultural  Interest. 
—By  the  Duke  of  Wklunoton«  and  the  Biihop  of 
ExBTBR,  from  a  great  Number  of  Places, — against  the 
Uoivcnities'  Admission  Bill. — By  the  Bishop  of  Exktkr, 
from  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  against  alteiing  tiic  Law 
relative  to  the  Appropriation  of  Church  Rates.— By  tiic 
Dukcsuf  CuMBBKLANoand  Wblunoton,  the  Marquess 
of  Birrs,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lonoom  and  Exbtbr, 
from  a  Number  of  Places,  >-  for  Support  to  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  Church  of  England ;  against 
the  Separation  of  Church  and  State;  and  against  the 
Claims  of  the  Dissenters. — By  the  Bishop  of  London, 
tmm  one  Place,  In  fkvour  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment 
BUL 

Poor  Laws'  Amendment.]  The 
House  went  inlo  a  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Laws'  Amendment  Bill. 

The  68th  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  69th  Clause  was  read.  It  enacts — 
*'  Tliat  every  child  which  shall  be  born  a 
bastard  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
have  and  follow  the  settlement  of  the 
mother  of  such  child,  until  such  child 
shall  acquire  a  settlement  in  its  own 
right ,  "  &c. 

Lord  Wynford  moved,  to  strikeout  the 
words  '*  accjuire  a  settlement  in  its  own 
right,"  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the 
words  <'  until  such  child  shall  attain  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  then  to  be 
■  deemed  to  possess  the  settlement  of 
birth." 

TheEarlofi2acf«or  thought  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  mischievous,  as  it  would  be 
difficulty  after  the  child  was  a  few  years 
old,  to  determine  the  place  of  its  birth  ; 
and,  to  settle  that  point,  each  parish  being 
dosirous  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen,  would 
cause  much  litigation. 

I'he  Bishop   of    Exeter    was    also  of 

opinion,  that  the  proposition  of  his  noble 

.  and  learned  friend  was  likely  to  give  rise 


to  much  litigation.  It  would  be  very 
difficult,  after  sixteen  years  had  passed, 
to  prove  the  place  of  birth.  It  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  person  named 
A.  B.  was  entitled  to  such  a  parish  at 
such  a  time;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  individual.  Thus 
would  be  created  a  continual  scries  of 
litigation. 

Lord  Wynford  conceived  it  would  not 
be  more  difficult  to  adopt  a  proper  mode 
of  identification  under  his  clause  than 
under  the  Bill? 

The  Bishop  of  London  asked,  why  was 
it  necessary  to  make  an  exception  with 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  illegitimate 
children  under  this  Bill. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  could  see  no  strong 
objection  to  leaving  the  child  to  the  parish 
where  it  was  born.  That  was  at  present 
the  law ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
altering  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  ventured 
to  state,  a  few  nights  ago,  what  would 
probably  be  the  effect  of  this  alteration  of 
the  law.  The  erring  woman  would  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  of  her 
own  parish,  and,  circumstanced  as  she 
was,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  be- 
come chaste  and  continent.  She  was 
more  likely  to  have  a  bastard  child  every 
year.  No  man  would  marry  her,  bur- 
thened  as  she  was  with  an  illegitimate 
progeny.  A  bastard  would  be  bred  in 
the  House  of  Correction  every  year,  for 
there  she  must  remain.  Now,  lie  really 
thought,  that  the  parish  which  sent  her 
originally  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
should  have  all  the  benefit  of  tho^e 
children. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  repeated,  that  it  was 
more  just  and  fit  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  parish  where  the  child  was  horn 
should  become  the  place  of  settlement  of 
the  child,  than  that  the  mother's  settlement 
should  be  always  liable. 

1'he  Lord  Chancellor  said,  they  must, 
in  looking  to  this  question,  take  into  con- 
sideration not  merely  the  present  stale  of 
the  law,  but  what  it  would  be  when  the 
proposed  measure  should  be  passed. 
When  this  Bill  should  be  law,  the  woman 
would  be  removed  to  the  parish  in  which 
her  settlement  lay,  and  would  be  placed 
in  the  workhouse.  But,  under  the  existing 
law,  a  woman  (and  such  people  were 
generally  more  or  less  of  vagrant  habits) 
might  have  four  children  born  in  four 
different  parishes,  and  have  herself  a  claim 
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on  a  fifth  parish,  where  her  own  scltlc- 
oienl  was.  There  she  might  go  with  her 
children.  Now,  by  the  law,  ihc  workhouse 
there  could  not  relieve  any  one  of  the  four 
children ;  each  of  them  must  be  relieved 
by  a  different  parish.  The  parish  officers 
must  open  four  different  accounts,  one  in 
each  parish.  Now,  nothing  ought  to  be 
more  strongly  guarded  against, — and  that 
was  one  object  of  the  Bill, — than  the  pre- 
venting workhouses  from  entering  on  a 
system  of  complicated  accounts.  This 
clause  had  been  very  seriously  considered, 
and  he  believed  that  the  parties  consulted, 
Overseers,  Magistrates,  and  Clergymen, 
were  not  so  unanimous  on  any  other  point 
as  they  were  on  this. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought  that,  on 
the  score  of  justice,  the  clause  had  better 
stand  as  it  was  originally  framed. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  observed,  that 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Wynford)  merely  limited  the 
age  beyond  which  children  should  not 
follow  the  settlement  of  their  mother. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  place  of  the  child^s 
birth  was  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
ceived, lie  thought  that  the  clause  was 
best  as  it  stood. 

Lord  Wynford  remarked,  that  the 
clause  as  it  stood  was  unfit  to  stand  part 
of  the  Bill,  because  it  was  cruel  and  un- 
just that  the  child  should  be  separated 
from  its  mother  during  the  age  of  nurture, 
which  he  was  disposed  to  extend  to  the 
sixteenth  year. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  it  was 
certainly  expedient  that  the  child  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  mother  till  what 
was  generally  considered  the  age  of  nur- 
ture, seven  years,  had  ceased.  Undoubt- 
edly the  unfortunate  woman  who  had  been 
seduced  from  the  path  of  chastity  might 
have  her  mind  perverted,  and  her  moral 
constitution  vitiated,  in  workhouses,  as 
they  were  conducted  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant features  of  the  present  measure  was, 
that  workhouses  would  be  placed  under 
very  different  regulations,  which  would 
make  it,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very 
improbable,  that  the  offence  which  brought 
her  within  the  workhouse  would  be  com- 
mitted while  she  continued  within  its 
walls  ;  and  he  should  be  very  much  dis- 
appointed if  the  central  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Act  did  not 
frame  such  regulations  a9  would  make 


workhouses  schools  of  moral  reformation, 
and  not  of  moral  degradation. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment  would  be,  to  sus])end 
the  settlement  of  the  child  till  it  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  persons  who 
would  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  of 
the  workhouse,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better,  after  the  age  of  nurture  had  ex- 
pired, that  the  child  should  be  separated 
from,  than  continued  with,  its  parent. 
He  would  suggest  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  his  Amendment 
till  another  time. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  being 
one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  he 
thought  it  fit  to  state,  that  in  his  opiown 
the  clause  was  not  by  any  means  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  his 
arguments  in  its  favour  were  laid  before 
their  Lordships  solely  bccatise  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  Amendment  withdrawn,  and  the 
Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  70,  enacting  th.it  the  mother 
of  illcgitimnto  children  being  unable  to 
support  them,  the  putative  father  should 
be  liable. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  that  the  clause 
now  proposed  to  their  Lordships  for  adop- 
tion had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  on  the 
Motion  of  an  hon.  Member  of  another 
House,  at  the  very  last  stage  of  its  pro* 
gress,  and  in  his  opinion  it  militated 
against  the  recognised  principle  of  the 
Bill.  According  to  that  clause,  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  seduction  was  to  ask 
for  relief  from  the  parish,  to  be  received 
into  the  workhouse,  to  be  brought  to  bed 
there,  and  afterwards  to  be  taken  before 
a  Magistrate  to  affiliate  her  child  upon 
the  putative  father,  from  whom,  after  the 
sum  ordered  by  the  Magistrate  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child  had  been  two 
months  in  arrear,  the  parish  had  to  look 
for  payment.  Now,  one  strong  objection 
to  this  clause  in  his  mind  was  this — that 
it  still  put  into  the  hands  of  the  woman  a 
remedy,  of  which  it  was  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  to  deprive  her.  When  she  found 
herself  pregnant,  she  might  say  to  the 
partner  of  her  guilt,  **  If  you  don't  marry 
me,  1  shall  go  into  the  workhouse  and 
show  you  up,"  and  thus  would  be  con- 
tinued one  of  the  strong  motives  which 
now  led  to  the  commtsiion  of  the  crimfi 
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and  it  removed  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
ducements against  its  perpetration, — 
namely,  the  shame  and  disgrace  which 
ought  to  be  its  concomitants.  But  this 
clause  said  in  effect  to  the  woman,  '*  If 
you  go  into  the  workhouse,  you  have  a 
chance  of  getting  a  husband  ;*'  removing 
the  natural  impulse  to  conceal  her  disgrace 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Again, 
by  this  clause  there  were  no  means  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  the  man  when 
summoned  by  the  Magistrate,  and  as  he 
could  not  be  made  liable  to  action  until 
he  was  two  months  in  arrear,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  thus 
escape  payment  altogether.  The  clause 
would,  in  this  respect,  be  entirely  inoper- 
ative, and  entirely  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ple now  sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  that  the  woman  should  be 
chargeable  with  the  maintenance  of  her 
illegitimate  child,  and  all  merely  for  the 
chance,  (for  it  would  amount  to  no  more), 
of  the  parish  being  sometimes  repaid  the 
expense  which  it  might  incur  on  account 
of  the  woman.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  that  the  clause  be  expunged. 

I'he  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  it 
had  been  said  in  another  place,  that  this 
clause  would  reconcile  the  poor  to  the 
operation  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
though  for  his  own  part  he  could  not  dis- 
cover how  it  would  ;  and  if  it  would,  he 
did  not  sec  that  it  was  any  reason  in  favour 
of  a  clause  which  would  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  rest  of  the  Dill. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought  the 
clause  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  67th 
clause  of  the  Bill;  and  it  never  should  have 
been  recommended  to  their  Lordships,  If 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  not  pushed  forward  the  Bill  so 
rapidly,  these  contradictions  would  not 
have  been  in  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
obloquy  cast  upon  him  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Falmouth)  was  not  new  to 
him.  He  had  been  assailed  from  many 
quarters ;  but  if  it  wus  thought  that  any 
pain  would  be  given  him  by  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  upon  his  con- 
duct, he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it  gave  no 
tain  whatever.  The  obloquy  to  which  he 
ad  been  exposed  had  not  disturbed  his 
rest,  had  not  impaired  his  appetite,  had 
not  injured  his  heahh ;  and  if  he  had  been 
subjected  to  ten  times,  ay,  to  ten  thousand 
times,  as  much  vituperation,  he  should 
not  have  felt  tho  smallest  possible  portion 


of  concern.  He  should  throw  himself 
with  the  most  perfect,  implicit,  and 
absolute  confidence  on  the  good  sense 
and  honest  judgment  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  was  sure  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
even  a  few  days,  after  this  measure  had 
been  in  operation,  he  should  be  acquitted 
by  them  of  any  such  charges  as  had  been 
imputed  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  had  no  intention 
of  casting  obloquy  upon  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  for  his  exertions  in  for- 
warding the  Bill,  nor  upon  his  Majesty's 
Government;  but  entertaining  a  consci- 
entious opinion  that  this  measure  was 
both  morally  and  politically  wrong,  he 
gave  it  his  opposition.  He  was  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  principle  of  giving 
the  most  perfect  impunity  to  the  roan, 
while  it  visited  the  woman  with  heavy 
punishment,  and  he  felt  that  if  the  Bill 
passed  into  a  law,  it  would  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  society. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  affix  any  mark  of  shame  on  the 
father,  to  stigmatize  him  with  any  part  of 
the  disgrace  attendant  upon  the  transac- 
tion, he,  for  one,  would  gladly  impose  a 
penalty  of  that  kind.  But  this  was  not 
the  effect  of  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the 
woman  was  thereby  induced  to  commit  the 
crime  without  that  hesitation  which  would 
follow  on  a  contrary  state  of  things. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  had  never 
brought  himself  to  look  upon  the  Bill  as  a 
measure  of  punishment,  but  as  an  attempt 
by  a  better  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  to  give  relief  to  poor  i)er8ons  in  a 
manner  the  most  economical  to  the  parish. 
He  should  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Baron  on  these  grounds. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  regretted  that 
there  were  no  means  of  punishing  the 
father  without  the  evidence  of  the  mother, 
as  it  was  objectionable  for  many  reasons ; 
but  at  the  same  time  their  Lordships 
should  bear  it  in  their  recollection,  that 
the  station  in  which  the  unfortunate  fe- 
males who  would  be  the  peculiar  objects 
of  this  clause  moved,  prevented  their 
obtaining  the  redress  which  the  victims  of 
seduction  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  might 
secure.  l«et  their  Lordships  consider  the 
circumstances  of  these  unhappy  persons, 
so  poor  that  they  were  obIi>;ed  to  go  into 
the  workhouse,  and  then  let  them  reflect 
whether  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
was  drawn  up  in  mockery,  when  it  noticed 
that  th^e  poor  oreaturet  were  not  to  be 
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deprived  of  the  right  of  action.    He  would 
not  let  the  woman  get  from  the  man  her 
share  of  the    penalty   annexed   to  their 
common  iniquity,  but  he  thought  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  man.     He  did  not  say,  that  modern 
legislators  were  bound  to  imitate  in  every 
point  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaical  law  ; 
but  he  did  say,  that  considering  the  au- 
thority on  which  that  law  rested,  no  Legis- 
lature need  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  follow 
one  of  its  provisions.     Their  Lordships 
would  recollect,  that  in  that  code  a  crime 
not  exactly  in  its  results  the  same  as  that 
now  under  discussion,  but  closely  allied  to 
it — namely,  incontinency — was  punished 
by  that  law  with  a  pecuniary  penalty.     If 
a  man  had  connexion  with  a  woman,  even 
with  her  own  consent,  he  was  bound  to 
marry  her,  and  was  amerced  with  a  heavy 
fine ;  and  what  was  the  reason  alleged  in 
the  sacred  volume  for  that  enactment  ? 
**  Because  he  hath   humbled  her."      He 
must  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  too  much 
to  affirm  that  no  pecuniary  penalty  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  man,  and  that  equity 
of  the  highest  kind  taught  us  not  to  visit 
the  woman  with  the  whole  of  the  penalty. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  he 
attempted  to  follow  the  light  rev.  Prelate 
in  making  the  Mosaical  code  the  authority 
for  every   Act  of  Parliameut,  he  should 
have  directed  against  him,  not  merely  the 
obloquy  to  which  he  had  lately  alluded,  but 
the  arguments  of  a  whole  army  of  close 
reasoners,  an   impenetrable    phalanx    of 
sound  logicians,  whose  hostility  was  infi- 
nitely more   formidable.     The  right  rev. 
Prelate  might  recollect,   that   under  the 
Levitical  Law,  there  was  another  crime 
closely    connected    with    fornication,   to 
which  capital  punishment  was  annexed — 
he  meant  adultery ;  and  yet  under  the  law 
of  England  there  was  no  punishment  for 
that  crime  at  all.     No  one  could  doubt, 
however,  that  the  relative  criminality  of 
incontinence  and  adultery,  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  in  the  estimation  of  the  divine  and 
of  the  moral  law,  was  greatly  against  the 
latter  ;  still,  incontinency  was  punished  by 
the  law  of  England,  and  adultery  escaped 
without  any  penalty.      The  law  of  this 
country  not  only  did  not  make  inconti- 
nency an  ofience,  except  in  woman,  but 
neither  made  adultery  nor  incest  punish- 
able, save  only  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
law.    The  law  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  made  both  aduHery   and  incest 
capital  offences,  fand  though  under  those 


laws,  which  might  suit  the  17th  century, 
convictions  and  executions  had  taken 
place  (and  he  would  instance  the  case  of 
Major  Weir,  who  for  witchcraft  and  incest 
was  executed),  yet  such  was  the  change 
in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
these  laws  had  now  fallen  into  absolute 
desuetude  in  the  north.  To  legislate  well, 
was  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  He  must  say,  that 
there  was  no  sound  ground  for  the  argu- 
ment, that  legislation  should  now  be  made 
consonant  to  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Bishop  of  London  concurred  in  the 
great  principle  which  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  His  right 
rev.  friend  had  forgotten,  that  in  the  Mo- 
saic law,  religion  was  so  connected,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  great  truth  of  which  his 
right  rev.  friend  had  lost  sight  was  this, 
that  under  the  Mosaic  law  every  sin  was 
a  crime.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
laws  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  not  proposed 
to  make  all  sins  crimes,  but  he  did  mean 
to  contend,  that  by  the  infliction  of  the  full 
burden  or  penalty  for  a  double  fault  a 
palpable  inju;(tice  was  done.  This  no 
noble  Lord  had  dared  to  rise  in  his  place 
to  deny. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  denied,  that 
any  penalty  was  intended  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  operation  of  this  measure ;  all  that 
would  be  required  by  this  Bill  was,  that  the 
mother  of  illegitimate  children  should  do 
that  by  her  oflfspring  that  the  mother  of  a 
family  legitimately  born  was  compelled  to 
do. 

Lord  Wynford  observed,  that  by  the 
law  of  nature  it  was  equally  imperative 
upon  the  father  to  support  his  child  as 
upon  the  mother.  The  proposed  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  laws  was,  in  his 
opinion,  based  upon  the  unfounded  as- 
sumption, that  the  female  was  the  chief 
aggressor,  and  that  assumption  led  to  the 
very  great  injustice  of  exonerating  the 
man,  and  throwing  the  whole  burthen  upon 
the  unfortunate  woman. 

The  Bishop  of  London  must  protest 
against  the  suggestion,  that  it  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
woman  was  always  the  seducer.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  report  to  justify  the 
assertion. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  could  not  admit 
that  this  Bill  contained  no  penalties  upon 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
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child.  Was  it  no  penalty  to  be  obliged 
to  work  to  the  bone  to  maintain  it,  and 
when  strength  failed,  to  be  consigned  to  a 
workhouse,  there  to  drag  out  what  might 
remain  of  a  miserable  existence  ? 

The  Earl  oi  Radnor  observed,  that  there 
was  nothing  either  in  the  report  or 
evidence  that  could  warrant  the  assertion, 
that  this  part  of  the  measure  had  been 
framed  upon  the  assumption  that  women 
were  the  6rst  seducers  in  the  generality  of 
cases. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  two  very  short  extracts  in 
answer  to  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl,  He  quoted,  from  the  evidence 
of  Edward  Tregaskie,  Vestry-clerk  of 
Penryn,  Cornwall — "  We  know  and  are 
satisHed,  from  long  and  serious  observa- 
tion and  facts  occurring,  that  continued 
illicit  intercourse  has  in  almost  all  cases 
originated  with  the  female."  Again,  Mr. 
Walcott  speaks  of  having  met  with  a 
striking  instance  which  ''  proves  that  the 
female  in  these  cases  is  generally  the  party 
most  to  blame,  and  that  any  remedy  to  be 
effectual  must  act  chiefly  with  reference  to 
her." 

The  Bishop  of  London  begged  their 
Lordships  to  remember,  that  this  was  not 
the  language  of  the  Commissioners. 

Clause  70  was  ordered  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  Bill.  Clauses  71  to  89,  inclusive, 
were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  99  being  read, 

Lord  Kenyon  objected  to  the  universal 
application  of  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  a  uniform  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws  was  advis- 
able. He,  on  the  contrary,  thought  the 
establishment  of  such  uniformity  anything 
but  desirable.  A  spirit  of  improvement 
had  of  late  years  manifested  itself  in  many 
parishes  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  of 
the  present  Bill  would  be  to  check  that 
spirit  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  power  altogether  foreign 
to  the  settled  habits  of  the  country.  He 
wished  to  know  why  the  Magistracy  of  the 
country  were  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  so  much  unnecessary 
expense  incurred  ?  The  Magistrates,  al- 
though accused  by  some  of  cowardice  and 
supineness,  had  given  general  satisfaction 
in  their  guardianship  of  the  poor.  He 
could  see  no  sufHcient  reason  for  giving 
such  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. Where  abi^ses  existed,  the  powers 
pf  the  CommiasioDers  might  possibly  be 


exercised  beneficially;  but  where  the 
affairs  of  a  parish  were  managed  with 
scrupulous  discretion,  why  should  that 
parish  be  subjected  to  the  interference  of 
Commissioners  upon  a  mere  experimental 
system  ?  He  had  an  Amendment  to  pro« 
pose  to  this  clause  by  way  of  proviso,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  limit  the  interfer. 
ence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
cases  whe^e  their  aid  should  be  needed. 
He  did  not  expect  to  carry  bis  Amend- 
ment; but  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  protest,  and  to  show  what  his  opinions 
upon  the  subject  were.  He  had  lately 
presented  a  petition  to  their  Lordships 
from  ten  of  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
against  the  Bill  then  under  discussion, 
and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  most  of 
the  parishes  in  London  were  going  on  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-laws.  In  his  own 
parish  the  poor-rates  had  been  reduced  to 
one-half  what  they  were.  They  were  at 
present  no  more  than  1  s,  \d,  in  the  pound ; 
and  what  benefit  could  the  Commissioners 
introduce  where  that  was  the  case  ?  The 
Commissioners  were  to  have  the  power  of 
creating  unions  of  parishes.  The  Bill  was 
a  mere  experiment,  and,  supposing  it 
should  fail,  what  was  to  become  of  these 
unions  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
against  the  Commissioners  who  were  to 
be  appointed.  They  might  be  most  re- 
spectable men ;  but  he  would  contend 
that  no  man  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  construction  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  or  in  the  taking  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  public, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  he  would  certainly  be  a  partial  judge 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  measure  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  originators.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  as  a 
proviso,  "  That  no  part  of  this  Act  relating 
to  the  Central  Board  of  Commissioners 
should  be  construed  to  apply  to  parishes 
in  which,  upon  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  the  poor-rate  had  not  amounted 
to  5s,  in  the  pound  upon  the  rack-rent." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he 
would  not  follow  the  noble  Lord  through 
his  observations,  for  it  would  be  renewing 
the  argument  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  would  contend,  that  the  measure 
was  as  essential  in  parishes  where  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates  was  below  the 
sum  moved  in  the  Amendment,  as  where 
it  was  much  greater. 

Lord  Wynford  supported  the  Amend* 
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roeot  of  bii  noble  friend,  and  said,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  let  the  Bill  be 
tried  aa  an  experiment  in  the  first  instance, 
in  partshea  where  the  law  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  improperly  administered, 
and  where  the  burthens  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  pressed  heavily  upon  the  pa* 
rishioners  than  have  made  it  to  be  universal, 
as  was  now  to  be  the  case. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 


HOUSE   OP   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  31,  1834. 

MiNUTKS.]    New  Writ  onlcrcd.    For   Thetfoid,   in  Uic 

room  of  Loril  Jaubs  Fitzkoy,  dccctscd. 
BiUi.    Rewl  «  seoond  Uwie:— MiUlU  Ballot  Sinpoiisioat 

AwflWPd  Tftxoi  Relief  2  Amu  Iin|iort«iiUon  (Irtbuid). 
Potition*  preientcd.   By  Viacount  GmMiiTOif  s,  from  Brang- 

ling,  in  Suiiport  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd.7-By  Mr. 

M*Lboo,  ftom  KUmaliCb  for  Support  to  the  Church  of 

Scotiand. 

Common  Fields'  Enclosure.]  Mr. 
Estcourt  moved,  thut  the  Common  Fields' 
Enclosure  Bill  be  read  a  second  lime. 

Major  Beauclerk  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  moving;,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  He  did  not 
oppose  the  Bill  merely  because  his  con- 
stituents would  be  affected  by  it,  but  be- 
cause it  went  to  deprive  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  of  that  healthful  recreation  and 
innocent  enjoyment  which  were  obtained 
by  having  free  access  to  unenclosed  com- 
mon lands.  It  was  not  only  the  people 
who  possessed  the  power  to  turn  their 
cows,  or  their  pigs,  or  horses,  on  commons 
to  obtain  pasture,  who  were  injured  by 
these  enclosures,  but  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  for  they  circumscribed  the  limits  in 
which  the  people  could  now  enjoy  them- 
selves by  perambulating  the  open  com- 
mons without  trespass.  It  was  said,  that 
the  neighbourhoods  of  large  towns  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  Bill ;  but  he 
should  always  oppose  the  principle  of 
making  partial  laws,  of  one  law  for  large 
towns,  and  another  law  for  the  country. 
Both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  poorer  classes  should  have  every 
inducement  to  healthful  recreation,  inas- 
much as  the  more  the  House  conduced  to 
their  amusements,  the  more  likely  they 
would  be  to  keep  out  of  the  public- 
bouse. 

Mr,    Hugke$   Hughes    seconded    the 


Amendment,  regarding  the  present  Bill 
only  as  part  of  a  system  which  was  pur- 
sued by  wealthy  propiietors  with  regard 
to  enclosing  the  lands  which  afforded  en- 
joyment or  advantage  to  the  poor ;  and, 
although  it  was  contended  that  this  was 
merely  a  Bill  for  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mon fields,  and  that  commons  would  nut 
be  affected  by  it^  he  must  take  leave  to 
say  he  was  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
It  had  been  said,  that  one  general  Bill 
should  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling lands  to  be  enclosed  without  the 
expense  of  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament 
in  each  particular  case.  He  would  always 
oppose  such  a  principle,  as  he  did  in  a 
Committee  where  it  was  countenanced, 
contending  that  every  case  of  enclosure 
should  stand  upon  its  own  particular 
merits,  as  he  was  willing  to  admit  that 
cases  might  arise  in  whiJli  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  that  the  lands  should 
be  enclosed.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  entertain  a  Bill  of  this  description , 
introduced  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  he  had  presented  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  residing  on 
and  about  the  commons  of  Wandsworth, 
Battersea,  Wimbledon,  and  other  placest, 
against  this  Bill;  hut  the  hou.  member 
for  the  University  having  consented  to  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  he  was  about  to 
propose,  by  which  a  circuit  of  ten  miles 
round  the  metropolis  and  other  towns 
containing  a  specified  number  of  inhabit- 
ants would  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure,  he  should  not  oppose 
the  Bill  going  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Tooke  protested  against  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  England  being  compro- 
mised because  the  constituents  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambeth  were  satisfied.  The 
question  involved  in  the  Bill,  as  to  whe- 
ther common  lands  would  be  affected,  was 
certainly  one  of  very  great  nicety,  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  trenched  very  much  on 
common  rights.  He  should yhoweveryOhject 
to  the  Bill,  on  the'sole  ground  of  its  iotro« 
duction  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  objected  not 
only  to  the  period  at  which  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  but  to  the  principle  it  in- 
volved. Within  his  Parliamentary  recol- 
lection two  Bills  had  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  Hampstcad-heath 
and  Wandsworth-common :  and  the  strong 
opposition  which  was  raised  against  them 
showed  it  was  necessary  to  make  every 
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Enclosure  Bill  depend  upon  its  individual 
merits.  He  thought  a  Bill  of  such  vast 
importance,  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
whole  people  of  England,  should  not  be 
hastily  agreed  to.  It  was  useless,  in  his 
opinion,  to  pass  a  clause  exempting  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  because,  in  many 
instances,  places  that  were  now  small  and 
came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  as  large 
as  many  of  the  places  excepted.  Con- 
ceiving the  Bill  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
people  of  England  generally,  he  should 
vole  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
Surrey. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
but  he  befrged  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  that  he  had  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  object  of  the  Bill :  he 
had  confounded  common  fields  with  com- 
mons, therefore  his  objections  to  the  Bill 
entirely  failed,  the  Bill  only  relating  to 
small  tracts  of  land  held  by  individuals  in 
common  fields.  It  applied  to  no  common 
or  common  right  in  England,  but  those 
great  tracts  of  land  held  in  small  strips  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  and  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  give  the  propri- 
etors the  power  to  enclose  them  without 
the  expense  of  a  special  application  to 
Parliament.  This,  he  apprehended,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  commons  or 
common  rights. 

Mr.  Estcouri  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
totally  misunderstood.  If  he  thought  it 
would  have  the  effect  pronounced  by  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright,  of 
circumscribing  (he  healthful  recreation  of 
the  poor,  or  of  trenching  in  any  degree 
upon  common  rights,  he  would  consent 
immediately  to  abandon  it.  The  real  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was,  to  confer  the  benefit 
of  enclosing  common  fields  in  agriculture, 
without  subjecting  the  owners  of  them,  in 
every  case,  to  the  immense  expense  of 
passing  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  So  far  from 
being  desirous  to  affect  the  commons  re- 
sorted to  by  the  public  for  the  purposes  of 
recreation,  he  had  himself  opposed  the 
attempts  that  had  been  made,  at  various 
times,  to  inclose  Hampstead-heath.  The 
Bill  would  tend  very  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture ;  for  it  was  in 
vain  to  suppose,  that  small  tracts  of  land 
of  two  or  tnree  acres  would  ever  be  im« 


proved,  if  the  expense  of  enclosure  was 
not  diminished.  It  was  impossible  any 
Court  of  Law  could  place  such  a  con- 
struction on  the  Bill,  as  to  apply  it  to 
common  rights  or  common  lands.  An 
objection  had  been  taken  to  the  period  of 
the  Session  at  which  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  order  for  the  second  reading 
appeared  on  the  books  on  the  7th  of  July, 
and  he  had  only  consented  to  postpone  it 
at  the  request  of  hon.  Members  who  en- 
tertained objections  to  the  measure;  it 
was,  therefore,  very  unfair  for  them  now 
to  oppose  the  Bill  on  that  ground.  He 
was  aware  of  the  great  objection  to  en- 
closing lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  and  was,  therefore,  willing  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambeth.  He  had  no  great  taste  for 
Enclosure  Bills,  but  he  would  declare  that, 
unless  some  general  measure  of  this  de- 
scription for  the  enclosure  of  lands  was 
introduced,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
any  amelioration  of  the  lands  in  agricul- 
tural districts. 

Mr.  Blamire  supported  the  Bill,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  proviso  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  would  obviate  every 
objection  to  the  Bill.  There  were,  bow- 
ever,  many  difficulties  to  the  details  of 
the  measure,  such  as  where  there  was  a 
right  of  severalty  to  the  tillage,  and  where 
there  was  a  periodical  right  to  the  herbage 
on  common  fields.  He  did  not  think  such 
rights  should  be  taken  away  without  due 
consideration. 

Mr.  Childers  said,  that  every  objection 
which  had  been  taken  to  the  Bill  might 
be  discussed  in  Committee.  Representing 
an  agricultural  district  where  there  were 
large  tracts  of  land  which  would  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  measure,  he  gave 
it  his  cordial  support.  There  were  many 
small  tracts  of  lands,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed, and  many  labourers  residing  on 
them  without  the  means  of  employment, 
who  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  labour  if  the  lands  were  en- 
closed. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  though  the  clause  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  confined  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  a  limit  ten  miles 
distant  from  large  towns,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  many  large  towns 
in  the  north  of  England,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  or  12,000,  that  a 
few  years  ago  did  not  contain  as  many  as 
i  1,000.     If|  thereforei  this  Bill  wero  to 
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pass,  even  with  the  clause  in  favour  of 
large  towns,  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor 
would  be  curtailed  by  enclosing;  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  small  places  that  might  ulti- 
mately become  populous.  He  rejoiced  to 
see  a  disposition  m  that  House  to  reject 
measures  that  infringed  on  the  rights  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  felt  much  pleasure 
in  the  recollection  that  three  Enclosure 
Bills  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  House 
during  the  present  Session,  because  they 
tended  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the 
defenceless  poor. 

Mr.  Fysche  Palmer  considered  it  a 
great  omission  in  the  Bill  that  no  drainage 
clause  had  been  introduced.  He  would 
take,  for  example,  the  large  fields  between 
Reading  and  Abingdon,  and  ask  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
which  lay  upon  them  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  unless  a  drainage  clause  was 
passed,  by  which  it  might  be  carried  into 
the  river  ? 

Mr,  Esicouri  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  any  proviso  to  re- 
medy the  ditiiculty,  merely  as  a  cautionary 
clause. 

Colonel  Williams  considered  no  princi- 
ple more  dangerous  than  that  of  giving 
power  to  great  landowners  to  enclose  lands 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  He  consi- 
dered the  labour  of  the  poor  man  as  much 
his  property  as  the  lands  of  any  wealthy 
proprietor,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House  not  to  suffer  any  measure  to 
pass  that  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging that  labour. 

Lord  Sandon  said,  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  afford  the  means  of  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  by  the  enclosure  of 
lands.  The  Bill  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  nor  was  it  a  question 
of  common,  but  of  common  fields  belong- 
ing to  different  proprietors,  and  distinct 
from  each  other. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail  with  reference 
to  the  real  objects  of  the  Bill ;  but,  after 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  relative  to  public  walks,  he 
thought  the  House  should  be  very  cautious 
how  it  gave  its  sanction  to  any  general 
Enclosure  Bill  that  might  tend  to  inter- 
rupt its  operation.  No  person  could  pass 
Hampstead,  Camberwell,  or  Wandsworth, 
on  a  Sunday,  and  see  the  vast  numbers  of 
persons  who  enjoyed  innocent  recreations 
on  the  commons,  without  admitting  the 
ipreat  importance  of  a  measure  to  prevent 


even  the  possibility  of  their  ever  becoming 
enclosed.  He  regretted  to  see,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  that  such  encroach- 
ments had  been  made  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  poor  by  the  enclosure  of 
common  lands,  for  they  had  now  scarcely 
any  opportunity  afforded  them  in  their 
intervals  of  work  to  enjoy  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  If  an  arrangement  were  made, 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  would  not  be  obstructed,  he 
would  give  his  support  to  the  Bill,* on  the 
ground  that  it  would  facilitate  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  increase  agricul- 
tural labour. 

Mr.  John  Smith  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord,  that  these  enclosures  afforded 
the  means  of  employment  to  agricultural 
labourers,  as  he  knew  many  cases  in  which 
it  had  produced  a  contrary  effect. 

Mr.  Tower  having  been  instrumental 
in  the  passing  of  several  Enclosure  Bills, 
and  having  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects 
of  them  in  the  agricultural  districts,  bore 
his  testimony  to  the  great  utility  of  a 
measure  of  this  description.  By  the  in- 
crease of  enclosures  the  employment  of 
the  poor  was  increased,  and  consequently 
their  comforts.  The  Bill  was  not  a  per- 
fect measure,  but  its  faults  might  be 
remedied  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Aglionby  considered  that  the  Bill 
applied  only  to  those  commons  where  the 
right  was  possessed  in  severally,  and  as  it 
did  not  sanction  the  enclosure  of  commons 
or  tend  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  he  should  give  it  his  support. 

Major  Beauclerk  said,  what  had  taken 
place  that  morning  satisfied  his  mind  that 
there  was  no  desire  to  infringe  on  the 
enjoyments  of  the  poor,  and  wishing  not 
to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  he  would  not 
press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Wilks  protested  against  going  into 
Committee  at  all.  Notwithstanding  what 
lawyers  might  have  said  of  the  Bill,  he 
contended  that  it  contained  many  most 
objectionable  provisions,  and  it  was  so 
worded  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
make  any  amelioration  in  the  Committee. 
Though  the  Bill  was  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  common  fields,  there 
were  many  periodical  rights,  l)eside8  the 
right  of  way,  that  would  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  it.  He  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  so  important  a  Bill  at  this 
period  of  the  Session,  and  would  vote 
against  its  proceeding  any  further, 
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The  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo- 
tion—Ayes  39;  Noes  27:  Majority  12. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 


List 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Barnard,  G. 
Blaiuirei  W. 
Calvert,  N. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crompton,  8. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 
Dundas,  Captain 
Kvans,  G. 
Finch,  G. 
Halves,  B. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Irton,  S. 
Lefroy,  Sergeant 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Macleod,  R. 
Marsland,  T. 
Morrison,  J. 
Palmer,  F. 


of  the  Ayes. 

Pelham,  Iln.  C.  A.W. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Ross,  Charles 
Sandon,  Lord 
Scrope,  P. 
Shawe,  R.  N. 
Shepherd,  T. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stewart,  R. 
Talbot,  J. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Tower,  C.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Sir  T. 
Ward,  11.  G. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Willoughby,  Sir  II. 

TELLERS. 

Childers,  J.  W. 
Estcourl,  T.  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Attwood,  T.  Rulhven,  E.  S. 

Baines,  £.  Ruthven,  £. 

Blake,  M.  Smith,  J. 

Brotherton,  J.  Sullivan,  R. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.  Tancred,  H.  W, 

Divett,  E.  Tooke,  W. 

Hodges,  T.  L.  Turner,  W. 

Howard,  P.  H.  Walker,  C.  A. 

Langdale,  Hon.  C.  Walter,!. 

Lowther,  Lord  Wilks,  J. 

North,  F.  Williams,  Colonel 

Oswald,  R.  A.  Yelverton,  W.  H. 
O'Connell,  Morgan  tellers. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C.  Beauclerk,  Major 

Potter,  R.  Hughes,  W.  H. 

South  Australian  Colonization.] 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the 
South  Australian  Colonization  Bill. 

On  Clause  16, 

Mr.  Bamargt  rose  to  express  an  earnest 
hope,  that  new  ships  would  be  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  emigrants 
to  Austraiin,  and  that  proper  officers  would 
be  appointed  to  survey  them  before  they 
were  suffered  to  leave  our  ports.  He  was 
desirous  to  draw  the  particular  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, whom  he  regretted  he  did  not  see  in 
his  place  on  the  present  occasion,  to  this 
most  important  subject,  conceiving  that 
of  all  cargoes,  a  cargo  of  human  life  was 
the  most  valuable,  and  that  too  great  care 
could  not  be  taken  that  they  were  embark- 


ed with  everything  they  possessed  in 
vessels  that  were  perfectly  secure.  He 
thought  this  protection  ought  peculiarly 
to  be  thrown  round  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, as  he  regretted  to  say,  that  two  in- 
stances had  recently  occurred,  in  which 
the  lives  of  no  less  than  447  emigrants 
from  the  port  of  Limerick  had  been  sacri- 
ficed from  the  unsound  state  of  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  conveyed.  He  alluded 
to  the  instances  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Astrea.  He  could  not  help  observing, 
that  considerable  blame  rested  some- 
where, and  that  the  wrecks  which  took 
place  were  to  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  age  of  the  vessels  employed. 
He  found,  on  reference  to  Lloyd's  list, 
that  in  the  last  year,  of  the  seven  vessels 
lost,  only  one  was  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  when  he  informed  the  House 
that  one-third  of  the  whole  tonnage  of 
England,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
330,000  tons,  was  reported  to  be  upwards 
of  twenty  years  old,  he  considered  it  of 
the  greatest  consequence  that  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  vessels 
employed. 

Mr.  Whitmore  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  vessels  containing  so  many 
human  lives  should  be  proved  sea-worthy 
before  they  were  suffered  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  the  most  serious  attention 
to  the  subject.  He  wished  also  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  colony  possessed  the  ad«- 
vantages  of  two  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world,  one  of  them  being  of  a  capacity 
to  hold  the  whole  navy  of  the  country. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  was  desirous  of 
knowing  in  what  situation  the  emigrants 
would  be  placed  if  they  fell  sick,  or  in 
case  the  scheme  should  fail. 

Mr.  Whitmore  said,  160  settlers  were 
anxious  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
colony  with  ample  means,  and  as  no 
labourers  were  to  be  sent  out  until  there 
was  a  demand  for  labour,  he  thought, 
having  no  passage- money  to  pay,  they 
would,  with  the  assistance  of  those  who 
were  settled  there,  be  adequately  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  suggested,  that 
it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  emigrants, 
in  the  event  of  a  possibility  of  the  failure 
of  the  scheme.  No  one  would  regret  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  more  than  he  should  ; 
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but  all  that  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  do  in  such  a  case  was,  to  take 
care  that  those  persons  who  had  embarked 
all  their  gleanings  in  such  an  undertaking 
upon  the  security  and  faith  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  should  not  be  left  to  perish 
in  a  foreign  land.  As  the  scheme  was 
commenced  by  borrowing,  and  incurred 
further  debt  by  creating  capital,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  the  principal  movers 
of  the  project  would  not  have  a  great 
abundance  of  means  to  protect  the  emi- 
grants in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being 
wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  House  resumed  :  the  Committee  to 
sit  again. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Mr.  Littleton 
moved,  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Tithes 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

Colonel  Dames  availed  himself  of  that 
moment,  in  preference  to  waiting  till  a 
later  hour,  to  move  a  Resolution  as  an 
Amendmcnton  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion  to  the  following  efl'ect: — "That 
it  is  inexpedient  that  any  charge  should 
be  made  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  pro- 
posed enactments  of  a  Bill  now  in  progress 
in  this  House,  in  titled  *  A  Bill  to  abolish 
composition  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  land  tax,  and 
to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  same." 
The  hon.  Member  maintained  that,  whilst 
the  Bill  contained  nothing  calculated  to 
tranquiilise  Ireland,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  imposing  a  charge  of  from 
1,200,000/.  to  1,400,000/.  upon  this 
country  and  on  Scotland.  But  why,  he 
would  ask,  were  England  and  Scotland  to 
be  saddled  with  this  expense  in  support 
of  a  measure  from  which  they  were  to 
derive  no  bcne(it  ?  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  he  moved  his  Amendment. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  anything  like 
a  criticism  upon  the  motives  which 
induced  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  propose  such  an  Amendment  on  the 
question  of  p:oing  into  the  Committee. 
But  he  mio^lit  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Resolution  had 
been  already  debated.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  if  the  Amendment 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  House,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  the  present  Bill,  as 
the  proposed  advance  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  put  the  machine  in  motion.     He 


would  admit  also,  that  if  no  other  appro- 
priation of  Church  property  were  to  take 
place  in  Ireland,  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend's  Motion  might  be  justified.  But 
a  Commission  had  been  appointed  to  in* 
quire  into  that  property,  and  if  there  were 
some  difficulty  in  repaying  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  the  sum  would  be  well  laid 
out  in  purchasing  peace  for  Ireland.  It 
was  generally  admitted,  that  one  great 
cause  of  discontent  and  disturbance  in 
Ireland  was  the  pre.<sure  of  tithes  upon 
the  occupying  tenant  of  the  soil,  and  the 
Resolution  of  last  night  went  a  great  way 
to  remove  that  evil,  by  taking  ofT,  if  not 
at  once,  at  least  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  pressure,  and  thereby  to  prevent  those 
unpleasant  collisions  between  the  tithe* 
proctor  and  the  peasant,  which  too  fire* 
quently  took  place.  But  this  measure  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect,  if  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  were  adopted  by  the 
House.  That  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  asked  why  it  was,  that  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  be  saddled  with  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  1 ,200,000/.  or  1 ,400,000/. 
in  support  of  this  measure,  from  which, 
he  said,  they  were  to  derive  nO  advantage. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  why  it 
was,  that  England  and  Scotland  were 
now,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  called 
upon  to  pay  five  or  six  times  as  much  as 
that  sum,  in  order  to  try  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  Ireland?  He  would  now  state, 
as  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  he  had  for  some  time  looked  with 
apprehension  to  a  further  collection  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  under  the  old  system, 
and  he  thought  thai  Ministers  had  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  evil.  He  was  happy  to  state, 
that  the  great  body  of  Irish  landlords  were 
willing  to  take  the  burthen  upon  them- 
selves ;  and,  from  all  he  had  heard  since 
the  last  discussion,  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  that  feeling  extended  to  many 
influential  Irish  Gentlemen,  who  had  not 
had  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  that  House  upon  the  subject. 
The  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  relieve 
at  once  the  tenant  from  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  they  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
rent,  and  must  fall  upon  the  landlord,  and 
this  he  was  convinced  would  be  done  with 
little  or  no  increase  of  rent  exacted  from 
the  tenant.  He  firmly  believed,  that  thisi 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  tranquil- 
lising  Ireland,  and  that  it  was,  therefore. 
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well  worthy  of  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  every  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Oillon  thought,  that  the  best  mode 
of  tranquillising  Ireland  would  be  by  alter- 
ing altogether  the  appropriation  of  tithes 
collected  under  the  existing  system.  The 
Church  property  of  Ireland  belonged,  he 
contended,  to  the  State,  and  ought  to  be 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  State, 
one  of  which  purposes,  undoubtedly,  would 
be  a  due  support  of  an  efficient  clergy  for 
that  establishment.  But  here  was  a  dif- 
ferent measure,  a  measure  which  added 
to  the  burthens  of  the  country.  How 
could  they  hope  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  the  people,  if,  while  they  were  taking 
off  taxation  lightly  on  the  one  hand,  they 
wore  laying  it  on  heavily  with  the  other  ? 
He  was  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  voted  in 
favour  of  every  measure  calculated  to  give 
relief  to  that  country.  But  still  he  felt 
that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and 
he  would  vote  to  draw  it  here.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land were  to  be  additionally  burthened  to 
support  the  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  gave  his  most  cordial  support  to 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  divided  the  House,  he 
should  have  his  vote — first,  because,  as 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  had  said, 
the  vote  of  money  in  question  was  in  sup- 
port of  a  Bill  for  which,  although  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  had  voted  for  it  in  its  original  shape, 
he  was  then  bound  in  consistency  to  oppose 
it — as  its  whole  essence  and  character  had 
been  changed,  and  its  entire  principle 
abandoned,  by  the  alterations  made  in  it 
since  it  had  gone  into  Committee ;  and  so 
far  from  being  calculated,  as  the  noble 
Lord  anticipated,  to  tranquillize  Ireland, 
it  would,  he  conscientiously  believed,  have 
the  very  opposite  tendency — operating  as 
a  bounty  upon  crime — as  the  highest 
premium  on  violence  and  outrage — en- 
couraging the  political  agitators  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  to  hold  out 
the  example  of  successful  resistance  to 
one  species  of  property,  whenever  they 
might  desire  to  assail  another — ay,  and 
perhaps  before  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  in  subserviency  to  whose  wishes 
the  Government  had  abandoned  their  own 
measure,  would  turn  their  timid  and  tem- 
porising conduct  in  that  respect  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  payment  of  taxes  to  them* 


selves,  if ithappenedtosuithispurpoie.  He 
would  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  how  he  reconciled  the  con- 
cession of  the  Government  last  night  of 
those  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  were  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  law  during 
the  five  years  land-tax,  with  the  opinion 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  uni- 
formly maintained  and  pressed  upon  the 
House  throughout  the  various  discussions, 
and  up  to  the  mock  division  of  the  night 
before — that  unless  the  authority  of  the 
law  was  restored  in  the  case  of  tithes,  and 
that  property  was  rescued  from  the  con- 
fusion to  which  unlawful  combination  had 
reduced  it — that  all  law  and  all  authority 
in   Ireland  would  be  put   in  jeopardy  ? 
The  answer  probably  would  be,  that  con- 
venience   and     expediency    required    it. 
But  even  if  the  advance  of^that  120,000/. 
was  likely  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  instead 
of   producing    greater   mischief,    as   he 
thought  would  be  the  case,  still  he  would 
never  lend  himself  to  a  fraud  upon  the 
English,  by  accepting  that  money  under 
the  false  pretence,  that  it  would  be  repaid 
— the  period  relied  upon  for  the  repay* 
ment,  mdependently  of  the  violation  of 
principle  in  so  applying  it,  being  altogether 
insufficient  for    the    purpose.     He    had 
cautioned  the  House  last  year,  that  the 
1,000,000/.  then  advanced  would  not  be 
repaid  ;  and  he  would  now  ask  the  noble 
Lord  how,  after  the  alteration  made  in 
the  Bill  by  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  0*Connell), 
and  which  the  noble  Lord  had  supported 
["  iVb,  no,*'] — he  begged  pardon,   which 
the  noble  Lord  had  voted  against — that 
1,000,000/.  could  now  possibly  be  repaid  ? 
The  noble  Lord  surely  did  not  mean  to 
put  that  sum,  too,  upon  the  landlords. 
With  respect  to  the  landlords,  the  noble 
Lord  had  just  said,  that  a  majority  of 
those  in  that  House  had  voted  for  the 
change  made  last  night.    True,  a  majority 
in  number  did ;  but  then  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  of  that  number  who  much 
regarded  the  security  or  permanency  of 
the  Church   Establishment  in  Ireland — 
nor  who,  along  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  O'Connell)  himself,   were 
not  very  willing,  when  they  found  the 
ball  rolling,  to  give  it  a  kick,  not  much 
caring  where  it  would  fall  next;  but,  at 
all  events — sure  of  one  thing — that  the 
real  interests  of  the  Church  Establishment 
must  eventually  suffer  from  the  succession 
and  variety  of  the  expedients  and  experi- 
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menu  to  which  they  were  exposed.  More- 
over he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  was  a  great  injustice 
to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  force  them 
to  pay  between  200,000/.  and  300,000/. 
on  the  Ist  of  November  next,  without 
previous  notice  or  consent — not  knowing 
from  whence  ihey  were  to  receive,  or  how- 
ever to  recover  it — still,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a  gross  injustice  to  the  Church,  for 
the  landlords  were  eventually  to  be  gainers, 
— no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  Church 
property  were  to  be  put  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords,  to  which  the  landlords 
had  not  the  slightest  claim  of  right. 
Some  of  the  landlords  might  have  balanced 
in  their  mind  one  injustice  against  another 
— although,  on  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  Government 
themselves,  both  were  equally  indefensible. 
The  House  confiscated  by  one  vote  two- 
fiflhs  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
for  ever — and  by  another,  gave  the  clergy 
the  fifth  of  this  one  year's  income  as  a  sort 
of  bribe  to  part  with  their  inheritance — 
and  this  petty,  annual  grant,  he  was  well 
persuaded  the  House  had  not  the  least 
intention  to  repeat.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  of  the  entire  alteration  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  double  delusion  attempted 
to  be  practised,  he  would  oppose  the 
grant. 

Mr.  Shell:  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman says,  that  he  shall  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  gallant  Colonel ;  but 
does  he  know  what  that  Amendment  is  ? 
It  is  proposed  to  grant  the  Church  the 
compensation  of  twenty  per  cent  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  Tlie  Motion  of 
the  gallant  Colonel  is  to  stop  the  advance 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  although  he 
approves  of  the  deduction  of  forty  per 
cent  from  the  tithes.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel  asked,  why  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  make  this 
contribution ;  but  I  will  ask  him,  whether 
the  nation  pays  nothing  to  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? — whether 
3,000,000/.  have  not  been  granted  for 
the  building  of  churches  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ?  If  you  once 
admit,  that  the  Irish  Church  is  the  Church 
of  the  State,  you  admit  that  the  money  of 
the  State  may  be  expended  upon  it.  I 
will  not,  however,  waste  anyjnore  time 
upon  this  point,  as  the  House  seems  to 
have  made  up  its  mind  that,  even  if  the 
sum  were  larger,  it  should  be  granted  for 
the  tranquillization  of  Ireland  ?     But   I 


have  one  observation  to  make  with  respect 
to  this  object.  This  measare  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but 
will  not  accomplish  tranquillity.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  mauy  leaves  that  must  be 
turned  over  before  that  end  is  attained^ 
You  must  make  a  diiferent  appropriation 
of  the  Church  revenues.  It  would  he  a 
delusion  to  tell  you,  that  by  taking 
so  much  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  reducing  tithes  forty  per  cent,  yoa 
will  produce  pacification.  Forty  per  cent 
will  not  do;  you  must  go  further.  It 
would  be  a  foolish  piece  of  hypocrisy  to 
say,  that  you  must  not,  for  the  imposture 
would  soon  discover  itself.  You  must  go 
further  with  the  Church  Temporalities 
Bill — it  would  be  disingenuous  to  conceal 
it.  You  must  strike  off  more  Bishops. 
There  is  no  use  in  disguise;  twelve  Bishops 
are  loo  much  for  Ireland.  The  Primate 
of  Ireland  ought  ^ot  to  have  16,000/. 
a-year,  which  he  will  have,  as  the  Report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will 
inform  you,  that  his  income  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  6,000/.  We  are  now 
arrived  at  a  point  where  fair  dealing  is  not 
only  salutary,  but,  I  think,  indispensable. 
Have  his  Majesty's  Ministers — has  any 
one  else  told  you,  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land is  to  remain  untouched  ?  No  ;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  the  next 
Session,  Ireland  will  appear  before  you, 
and  will,  in  a  voice  as  strenuous  as  that 
she  has  hitherto  adopted,  call  aloud  for  a 
larger,  and  a  fuller  measure  of  Reform. 
She  certainly  will.  No  other  expectation 
has  been  held  out  to  you  from  our  side 
of  the  House — no  other  expectation  has 
been  held  out  to  you  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr.  i^tcAards  said,  that  after  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to 
speak  out.  For  now  they  were  told  that, 
no  matter  what  measures  they  might  enact 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  her  claims  would  be- 
come louder  and  louder  next  year.  He 
felt  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  at  hear- 
ing such  a  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary.  He 
regretted  to  hear  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  declare,  as  he  did,  that  they 
must  reduce  the  number  of  Bishops  in 
that  country.  If  the  Irish  Church  was 
looked  upon  by  the  hon.  Member  as  a 
State  Church,  the  question  was  different ; 
but  if  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  religious 
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Cfaurch,  as  the  Chnrch  of  England  was» 
and  as  he  (Mr.  Richards)  felt  the  Irish 
Church  was^  or  ought  to  be,  then  he  would 
say,  that  the  Legislature  was  bound  to 
preserve  and  support  it.  He  would  say, 
with  respect  to  that  Church,  that  the  time 
was  come  when  every  Member  of  that 
House  ought  to  speak  out.  He  would 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  clergy  should  be  properly  provided 
for  out  of*  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Church  revenue 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  uses  of  the 
State ;  and  further,  that  the  landlord 
should,  under  certain  regulations,  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  tithe.  He  would 
continue  this  system  during  the  lives  of 
all  the  existing  clergy  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  after  which  he  would 
recommend  that  the  support  of  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  should  be  left  to  tlie  principle 
of  voluntary  contribution.  He  would  press 
this  upon  the  House,  and  would  call  upon 
them  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  means 
of  support  provided  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  then  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  Protestants  or  other  dissent- 
ing congregations  would  be  less  willing  to 
provide  for  their  clergy  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  were. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen,  (Mr. 
Sheil  and  Mr.  Richards),  or,  if  any,  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  one  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  Church  at  once,  and  the  other 
was  satisfied  to  effect  a  like  object  by 
instalments.  He  could  not  avoid  stating, 
how  greatly  he  felt  obliged  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member  for 
Tipperary,  for  the  candid  statement  which 
he  had  just  made  ;  and  he  would  put  it 
to  the  conscience  of  English  Members, 
whether  they  would  vote  for  this  measure, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  pretence 
of  tranquillising  Ireland,  after  hearing  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
however,  had  only  told  the  House  that 
which  was  well  known  out  of  doors,  but 
had  on  other  occasions  been  avowed  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  within  the  walls 
of  that  House,  that  no  concession,  short 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  Ireland,  would  satisfy 
them.  The  concession  now  made,  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  more 
clamorous  call  upon  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  the  remainder* 
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The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  bad 
plainly  told  you  how  the  vote  of  last 
night,  which  extinguished  two-fifths  of 
the  tithe,  would  be  received,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  in  point  of  fact  done 
unless  the  remaining  three-fifths  should 
be  appropriated  to  what  he  called  national 
purposes.  In  the  course  of  last  Session 
twelve  Bishoprics  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now  called 
for  a  further  sacrifice.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  told  the  House,  that 
the  income  of  the  Lord  Primate  was  too 
large,  and  that  it  must  be  reduced.  He 
had  rated  it  at  16,000/.  a-year,  whereas 
the  income  of  the  primacy  was  only 
10,000/.  a- year.  But  when  hon.  Members 
were  informed  that  that  distinguished 
prelate  expended  in  his  own  diocese 
30,000Z.,  he  would  ask,  whether  the  House 
would  respond  to  the  call  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  still  furtlier 
to  reduce  the  Lord  Primate's  income  ? 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  a 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  respect 
to  the  Perpetuity  Fund ;  that  fund  was 
appropriated  by  the  Temporalities  Act  of 
last  Session*  It  was  no  more  a  disposable 
fund  than  any  other  part  of  the  funds 
vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
The  Vestry-cess  was  taken  off  last  Session, 
and  to  meet  the  deficiency  occasioned  by 
that  measure,  this  Perpetuity  Fund  was 
in  truth  the  only  available  and  present 
provision,  with  the  exception  of  about 
10,000/.  per  annum,  arising  from  three 
suppressed  bishoprics,  which  had  fallen 
in.  The  outgoings  of  the  Commissioners 
was  66,000/.  per  annum,  for  repairs  of 
Churches,  and  other  objects  formerly  pro- 
vided for  by  Vestry-cess.  To  meet  this, 
they  had  only  those  funds,  which  it  was 
therefore  a  perfect  delusion  to  look  to  for 
reimbursing  the  Consolidated  Fund.  In- 
deed the  Commissioners  were  themselves 
suppliants  to  Parliament  at  that  moment, 
for  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  to  enable  theni 
to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  The  House  was  told,  that  the 
Consolidated  Fund  would  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund ;  but  so  far 
from  any  reasonable  hope  existing  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  he  had  received 
accounts  from  Ireland,  stating  that  a  great 
number  of  churches  were  out  of  repair,  that 
the  Church  servants  and  ofilicers  were  un- 
paid— and  amongst  others,  he  might  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  parish  Church  in  Dublin, 
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the  roof  of  which  was  in  *  dilapidated 
state.  Various  applications  had  been 
made  to  the  CommissioDers  for  assistance ; 
but  the  answer  was,  that  thej  had  no 
funds  until  thev  got  aid  from  Parliament. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  misleading;  the 
House  to  tell  them  that  these  Commis- 
sioners had  funds  enough  in  hand  to  re- 
imburse the  Consolidated  Fund.  If  the 
tithe  property  in  Ireland  (and  was  it  not 
as  much  property  there  as  in  England  ?) 
had  been  levied,  there  would  have  been 
abundant  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
<^I^rgy,  without  coming  to  Parliament  for 
the  vote  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  principles  of  all  property  were 
sacrificed  by  this  course  of  proceeding: 
agitation  had  had  its  reward ;  and  con- 
spiracy against  the  law  had  been  success- 
ful. The  Church  was  now  in  such  a 
slate,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restore  it  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
present  Government  found  it.  If  the 
landlords  were  to  be  burthened,  as  by  the 
vote  of  last  night  they  were  to  be,  by  the 
payment  of  the  rent  charge ;  if  they  were 
to  suffer  the  odium  consequent  upon  being 
tithe  collectors,  without  those  powers 
which  the  Government  could  exercise 
(and  the  very  name  of  the  Government 
would  be  of  itself  eflTectual  in  levying  the 
tithe) ;  if,  he  repeated,  the  landlords  were 
placed  in  this  situation,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  paying 
the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or 
concur  with  the  people  in  resisting  the 
payment  altogether.  He  thought  the 
present  measure  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous with  regard  to  the  Church — one 
of  the  most  unjust  towards  the  landlords 
of  Ireland — that  ever  passed  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  He  would  add, 
that  it  would  not  in  the  end  be  a  benefit 
to  the  people — it  would  only  give  an 
opportunity  for  increasing  their  rents. 
The  average  of  the  tithe  throughout  Ire- 
land did  not  exceed  a  shilling  an  acre; 
and  he  would  ask  any  man  acquainted 
with  that  country,  if  he  believed  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  which  would  be  put  on  in 
lien  of  the  abolished  tithe,  would  rest  at 
that  amount?  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  He  should  not  only  feel  justified, 
but  bound  to  support  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  as  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  had  avowed 
that,  if  it  were  carried,  the  Bill  must  be  lost. 


Mr.  Ward  obaerved,  that  tbeqiiettioii 
was,  whether  the  House  was  prepared  to 
unsay  all  it  had  said,  and  undo  what  it 
had  done,  for  the  last  six  months  ?  By 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex the  principle  had  been  decided,  and 
the  House  had  confirmed  it  by  the  vote  of 
last  night.  He  opposed  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  because  it 
was  bad  in  principle  and  worse  in  practice. 
It  was  bad  both  as  a  measure  of  expediency 
and  as  a  measure  of  economy,  and  it 
would  protract  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Finch  felt  strongly  inclined  to 
support  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  for  two  reasons — first,  he 
thought  that  it  was  hardly  fair  that  the 
people  of  England  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  payment  of  1 30,000/.  a-year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  landlords'— and 
secondly,  he  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  payment.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  more  than  once  insisted  upon  the 
marked  distinction  between  the  payment 
of  tithe  and  the  payment  of  a  rate  or  tax. 
The  former  was  property;  it  could  not 
honestly  be  withheld ;  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  landowner,  who  never  purchased  it; 
and  the  payment  of  it,  therefore,  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  landed 
proprietor  violated  no  principle  of  con- 
science. But  what  had  caused  the  great 
Outcry  against  Church-cess  and  Church- 
rates?  The  principal  objection  raised 
against  them  was,  that  they  were  a  tax, 
and  that  it  was  a  violation  of  conscience 
to  compel  any  man  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  a  religion  from  which  he  dis- 
sented. The  payment  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  not  to  be  made  directly  to 
the  landlords.  They,  forsooth,  were  so 
magnanimous  that  they  would  not  con- 
descend to  appeal  to  that  House  for  re- 
muneration ;  some  of  them,  however,  had 
no  objection  to  putting  their  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  the  clergy  and  taking  oot 
twenty  per  cent ;  and  hence,  the  proposed 
payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Irish  Establishment.  To  this  the 
Dissenters  of  England  would  never  con- 
sent. The  noble  Lord,  however,  referred 
to  a  new  appropriation  of  the  Church  re- 
venues of  Ireland  as  a  remunerating  fund 
to  the  British  public.  Was,  then,  the 
question  prejudged  and  decided  ?  A  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  had  been  appointed — 
were  they  not  to  wait  for  its  Report  before 
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theylegislated  respecting  the  Irish  Church. 
The  hon  and  learned  member  for   the 
University  of  Dublin  had  said  truly,  that 
it  was  a  delusion  to  expect  that  the  exist- 
ing funds,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, were  sufficient  to  replace  this  sum 
of  130,000/.     He  contended,  that  it  was 
an   equal   delusion  to  suppose  that  any 
measure  of  Church  mutilation  could  be 
grounded  next  year  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  might 
furnish  a  revenue  for  this  end.     The  in- 
quiry thus   instituted  could  not,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  present  Parliament  with 
a  true  and  accurate  Report  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  of 
the  relative  population.     That  the  Com- 
missioners would  honestly  and  honourably 
endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  Report,  he 
had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  system  of  intimidation 
which  prevailed  in  that  unhappy  country, 
forbade  any  hopes  of  success.     The  first 
step  to  be  taken  by  them  was  to  circulate 
certain  questions  to  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.     He  had  seen 
the  questions,  and  did  not  consider  them 
as  very  objectionable.  The  answers  relum- 
ed by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
essentially  differ.     In  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, who  found  safety  in  retirement,  were 
unknown  to  the  priests — a  vast  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attended 
scriptural  schools,   did  so  secretly,   lest 
their  parents  should  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.     Only  three  months 
ago  he  read  a  report  of  an  Irish  school 
chiefly    composed    of  Roman    Catholic 
children,  which  related  that  the  priest's 
approach  bavin?   been    announced,  the 
children  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and 
when  the  priest  had  departed,  they  scram- 
bled back  again.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  doubt  that  a  system  of  intimidation  ex- 
isted.    Aware  that  this  statement  would 
be  denied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mem* 
bers  of  this  House,  he  had  furnished  him- 
self with  testimonies  of  the  fact.     He  had 
written  to  several  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  Presbyterian  ministers,  who 
had  been  labouring  in  the  dissemination 
of  scriptural   truth    among  the   Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  he  would  recite  some 
portions  of  their  letters.  He  made  inquiry 
of  them  upon  three  points — first,  whether 
undue  means  were  employed  by  the  Ro- 
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mish  priesthood  to  oppose  the  diffusion  oF 
scriptural  instruction  ?  Second,  whether 
there  was  liberty  of  conscience  ?  Third^ 
whether  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
were  advancing  and  propagating  ?  Their 
unanimous  reply  was,  that  undue  means 
were  used  by  the  Romish  priesthood  to 
impede  scriptural  education  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible — that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  denied  to  Roman  Catholics — that 
converts  from  Romanism  were  exposed  to 
constant  persecution — and  that,  notwith^ 
standing,  the  diffusion  of  Protestant  prin^ 
ciplcs  was  daily  advancing.  The  first  ex- 
tract that  he  should  read,  was  from  the 
letter  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  man 
of  the  most  undeniable  Christian  piety — a 
Presbyterian,  and,  therefore,  disinterested 
upon  the  subject  of  tithes;  a  witness  per- 
fectly competent  to  give  good  testimony, 
as  he  had  been  for  twelve  years  engaged 
in  diffusing  scriptural  education — ^hadbeen 
connected  with  700  Roman  Catholic  scrip- 
ture readers — and  had  assisted  in  teach- 
ing to  read,  in  the  Irish  language,  40,000 
adult  Roman  Catholics.  The  following 
was  an  extract  from  his  letter:— *  A  poor 

*  man,  named  Martin,  had  his  house^ 
'  through  the  hostilityof  the  priest,  pulled 
'  down.  He  and  his  aged  mother  were 
'  left  without  a  shelter^  for  no  other  reason 
'  than  because  he  was  a  Bible  reader  and 

*  teacher.  Many  in  the  parish  would  have 

*  given  him  a  shelter — but,  from  the  or- 
'  ganized  system  of  intimidation  that  ex- 
<  ists  in  Ireland  to  a  fearful  extent,  they 
'  dare  not.  Under  these  circumstances, 
'  by  permission  of  the  Protestant  Bishop 
'  of  Meath,  having  no  other  place  whither 
'  the  influence  of  the  priest  did  not  ex- 
'  tend,  we  built  for  poor  Martin  a  school- 
'  house  in  the  Protestant  Church-yard. 
'  There,  for  some  time,  he  taught ;  but 
'  some  months  ago,  when  returning  from 
'  Kingscourt  to  his  solitary  cabin  amongst 
'  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  he  was  waylaid, 

*  and  so  abused,  that  he  died  shortly  after- 


'  wards.  Nor  is  poor  Martin  the  only 
'  victim  to  this  murderous  system,  which 
'  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  Ireland.     I  was 

*  intimately  acquainted  with  three  others 

*  in  my  vicinity,  who  because  they  per- 

*  severed  in  teaching  in  Bible  schools, 
'  were  murdered  also.  One  of  them  named 
'  M*Claher,  in  the  open  day,  within  a 
'  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Presbyterian 
'  Church  of  which  I  was  then  mmister, 
'  had  his1)rains  dashed  out,  and  his  tongue 
'  rut  ofT— the  savage  perpetrators  exclaim- 
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*  ing  at  the  time, ''  this  fellow  will  no  more 
'  preach  the  scriptures  to  the  people !" 

*  Out  of  several  hundred  Roman  Catholic 

*  schoolmasters,  who  are  teaching  Bible 

*  schools  under  ray  superintendence,  there 

*  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  has  not  been 
'  publicly  denounced  from  the  altar; 
.'  many  of  them  bear  on  their  bodies  the 

*  marks  of  violence  and  abuse.  These  are 
'  not  mere  statements  on  paper ;  at  any 
'  time  or  manner  required^  I  can  establish 

*  these  facts  by  the  testimony  of  these  men 

*  themselves,  and  a  hundred  other  wit- 

*  nesses/     \^Laught€r.\     He  was  sorry  to 
find  such  melancholy  details  g^ve  rise  to 
laughter ;  but  he  was  willing  to  believe 
that  it  arose  not  from  insensibility  of  feel- 
ing, but  from  the  notion  that  these  ex- 
tracts were  inapplicable  to  the  question* 
And  yet  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  bore 
directly  upon  the  question;  for  if  the 
British  public  were  to  be  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  they  were  to  be  recompensed  for  the 
payment  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  by 
a  iew  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues 
— and  the  noble  Lord  must  have  meant 
that,  for  he  said,  "If,  indeed,  no  new  ap- 
propriation were  to  take  place,  there  would 
De  some  strength  in  the  gallant  Colonel's 
argument*' — and  if  the  Report  of  the  com- 
missioners would  not  be  entitled  to  full 
credit,  and  if  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
which  it  contained  would  be  hostile  to  a 
new  appropriation — then    it  was  surely 
important  to  show,  that  the  British  Legis- 
lature  would  not  legislate  without  a  sup- 
plemental inquiry  by  Committee,  he  felt 
fully  confident.     He  trusted  that  early  in 
the  next  Session  the  noble  Lord  would 
grant  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
religious  condition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;    at  all  events,  in  another  House, 
such  a  Committee  must  be  instituted  pre- 
viously to  their  consenting  to  mutilate  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.    The  result 
of  that  inquiry  would  be  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  expected  by  the  noble 
Lord.    There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
prospect  of  Protestantising  was  so  favour- 
able.   They  did  not  hear  of  many  avow- 
ed conversions,  by  reason  of  persecution  ; 
but  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were 
every  day  disseminating  themselves.     As 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  it  was 
gone;    it  might  linger  a  certain  period, 
but  its  vitality  was  gone ;  agitation  had 
destroyed  it.    The  power  of  the  Romish 
^system  was  based  upon  the  stagnation  of 
intellect.    The  moment  that  a  man  ex- 


ercised his  judgment  upon  mfttten  ot 
faith,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  agitation; 
there  was  predial  agitation,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  civil  war ;  and  there  was  intel- 
lectual agitation.    The  agitation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and 
his  friends,  had  been  in  great  part  intel- 
lectual agitation  ;  he  has  appealed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  Press,  by  letters 
and  by  speeches.    The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  an  educated,  and,  thanks 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin, they  were  a  thinking  people.     The 
mighty  energies  of  the  mind,  when  once 
let  loose,  could  not  be  again  unchained. 
In  England,  religious  inquiry  and  free- 
dom led  to  political  inquiry  and  freedom ; 
in  Ireland,  political  inquiry  and  freedom 
would  conduce  to  religious  inquiry  and  free- 
dom.    [Mr.  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  member  for  Beverly,  dissented.]    He 
(Mr.  Finch)  thought,  that  he  could  prove 
that  position,  even  to  his  satisfaction.     It 
would  be  universally  admitted  that  the 
same  cause,  exercised  upon  the  same  ma- 
terials, was  calculated  to  generate  the 
same  effects.     Forty  years  ago  no  people 
were  more  truly  attached  to  their  religion 
than  the  Italians ;  since  that  period  thej 
had  experienced  constant  political  agita* 
tion — and  what  was  the  state  of  religion* 
at  present,  in  that  country,  as  described 
by  the  present  Pope?    Nothing  upheld 
Romanism  in  Italy  but  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power.    He  objected  to  the  grant 
upon  another  ground — the  same  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  for  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
it  was  not  calculated  to  pacify  Ireland. 
He  was  grateful  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary  for  his  frank  avowal 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland 
would  next  year  demand  the  destruction 
of  more  bishoprics.     He  only  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  What 
was  declared  by  their  mouthpiece.  Doctor 
M'Hale,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ?    The  following  were 
his  words ; — "  After  all  the  evils  it  (the 
Established  Church)  has  heaped  on  this 
devoted  land,  it  is  some  consolation  to  re- 
flect that  the  legislative  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  establishment.    The  pruners 
of  the  ecclesiastical  vineyard   have   not 
read  the  Roman  history  in  vain  ;  and  ten 
of  the  lofty  plants,  which  poisoned  by 
their  narcotic   influence  the  wholesome 
vegetation,  are  already  laid  low*    This, 
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doubtless,  is  a  prelude  to  a  further  and 
more  enlarged  process  of  expurgation. 
With  every  successive  measure  of  reform, 
exMting  abuses  will  be  removed,  until,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  vestige  of  the  mighty 
nuisance  will  remain."  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic party  demanded  the  utter  dcstruc* 
tion  of  the  Protestant  establishment ;  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  only  prepared 
for  its  partial  demolition.  How  hopeless, 
then,  the  expectation  of  tranquillizing 
Ireland  by  their  measures.  The  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
would  cost  a  British  Minister  his  head. 
That  party  sought  not  only  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  Established  Church,  but 
the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
The  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's  who 
laughed  at  his  remark  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, he  doubted  not,  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico ;  but  the 
hon.  Member  must  pardon  him  if  he  said 
that  he  was  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  of  Ireland.  He  said,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  for  with  respect  to 
the  mass  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  he 
felt  bound  to  testify  that  they  were  gene- 
rous, kind-hearted,  and  would  be  loyal, 
but  they  were  driven  and  persecuted  by  a 
factious  minority  into  their  opposition  to 
the  laws.  The  priests  had  identified  the 
wrongs  of  the  clergy  with  those  of  the 
laity,  heretofore  for  their  own  pur])oses, 
and  they  dared  not  separate  them  at  the 
present  day.  Did  the  noble  Lord  expect 
by  his  measures  to  satisfy  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  ?  He  might 
as  well  expect,  by  casting  a  few  morsels 
of  meat,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  hungry 
lion.  There  could  be  no  present  tran- 
quillity to  Ireland  ;  that  divided  country 
could  never  be  tranquil  unless  it  became 
a  Protestant  country.  It  was  said,  that 
Ireland  was  not  to  be  governed  by  union 
with  a  party.  Could  any  country  be  go- 
verned without  union  with  a  party? 
Even  in  despotic  countries,  society  was 
divided  into  the  honest  and  dishonest,  the 
peaceable  and  the  turbulent,  the  well- 
affected  and  the  disaffected ;  but  in  every 
free  country,  there  must  be  adverse  par- 
ties. In  Ireland  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  two  parties  presented  to  them, 
the  one  desired  to  uphold  the  laws,  the 
Church,  the  present  settlement  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries;  the  other  party  opposed 
the  lawsy  aimed  at  a  new  settlement  of 


property,  desired  the  destruction  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Upon  these  facts  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Lynch  observed,  that  the  topics 
adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Member  were  not 
in  question  before  the  House.  That  con- 
cerned Ireland,  not  Italy  and  the  Pope'. 
The  only  question  was,  whether  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  should  be  charged  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  from  deducting  forty 
per  cent  from  the  tithes.  With  regard  to 
the  interest  of  Protestantism  in  this  ques- 
tion, he  (Mr.  Lynch),  if  he  had  been  a 
Protestant,  should  have  attributed  the 
non^expansion  of  the  Protestant  religiou 
to  the  Irish  Established  Church.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  appropriation  principle  was 
not  adopted  in  the  Bill ;  but  a  great  point 
had  been  gained  by  removing  the  tithe 
oppression  from  the  occupiers ;  and  if  the 
object  of  the  Bill  could  not  be  attained, 
except  by  charging  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
he  was  ready  to  go  that  length.  Hei 
therefore,  should  oppose  the  Amend n)ent'. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
Ayes  14;  Noes  78 :  Majority  64. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Altwood,  Thomas  Lefroy,  Seijeaut 

Blake,  M.  J.  Richards,  J. 

Brocklehurst,  John  Shaw,  Frederick 

Cartels,  Captain  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Darlington,  Earl  of  Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Dillwyn,  L.  W. 

Finch,  d  TELLERS. 

Hawkins,  J.  U.  Davies,  Colonel 

Irton,  Samuel  Gillon,  W.  D. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

On  it  being  proposed  to  strike  out  clauses 
3  and  4, 

Mr.  Christmas  observed,  that  he  was 
much  in  doubt,  whether  the  tranquilli(y 
which  was  expected  would  follow  on  this 
measure.  It  would  put  the  landlord  in 
collision  with  his  tenant  on  a  point  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  amicable  ar- 
rangement between  them.  Tlie  hon. 
member  for  Dublin,  whom  he  did  not  see 
in  his  place,  he  supposed  was  satisfied 
with  the  present  Bill.  He  did  not  like  to 
speak  harshly  of  the  Government;  they 
had  been  charged  with  thimble-rigging; 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  cross.  To  be  sure  he 
did  not  know  it ;  but  there  had  been  so 
much  done  behind  the  scenes  lately.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  he 
repeated,  could,  when  it  suited  his  pur* 
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poie,  «peak  very  itrongly  on  the  jropolicy 
of  putting  discord  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  thought  that  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  would  not  understand  the  Bill, 
but  Government  ought  to  let  them  under- 
stand that  sixty  per  cent  should  be  paid 
on  tithe.  He  would  not  divide  the  House, 
as  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  of 
much  service ;  but  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  expression  of  his  dissent  to  this  pro- 
position. 

Clauses  struck  out. 

On  Clause  34  being  put,  Mr.  Sheil 
moved  that  it  be  struck  out. 

The  Committee  divided — Ayes  15; 
Noes  83  :  Majority  68. 

Several  Clauses  were  postponed.  Tlie 
House  resumed:  the  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Hackkey  Coaches.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  moved,  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Hackney  Coach  Bill. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  the  bill  required  so 
many  alterations,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
aible  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  measure,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  Session,  would  prevent  the 
Bill  passing  this  Session. 

The  House  divided — A  yes  21 ;  Noes  41 : 
Majority  20. 

House  of  Commons'  Offices.]  Mr. 
Guest  moved,  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  on  the  House  of 
Commons'  Offices  Bill. 

Mr.  Hughei  Hughes  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  also  on  account  of  the  late 
period  of  the  Session. 

The  House  divided — Ayes  49 ;  Noes  1 : 
Majority  48. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee. The  first  Clause  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  salary  of  the  Speaker  from 
6,000/.  to  6,000/.  a  year,  but  not  to  af- 
fect the  present  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  wished  to  know 
what  part  his  Majesty's  Government  meant 
to  take  upon  this  clause. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters did  not  exceed  5,000/.,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  induce  him  to  object  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee,  which 
proposed  to  cut  down  the  salary  of  the 
Speaker  to  5,000/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Thomw  Attwood  thought,  that  the 


salaries  of  all  public  officers  should  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  1791.  When  the 
House  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
present  Speaker,  the  proper  time  would 
arrive  for  legislating  on  the  amount  of 
salary  to  be  paid  in  future  to  that  high 
functionary. 

Mr,  Hughes  Hughes:  Was  the  Com* 
miitee  aware  that,  in  1832,  the  House  bad 
abolished  the  fees  paid  to  the  Speaker, 
and  raised  his  salary  in  consequence  to 
6,000/.  a-year  ?  He  thought  that  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  be 
legislating  every  two  years  on  the  amount 
of  salary  to  be  paid  to  its  chief  officer* 

The  Lord  Advocate  asserted,  that  the 
salary  had  not  been  altered  since  1790. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood:  What  was  it  io 
1790? 

The  Lord  Advocate :  The  same  as  «t 
present. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood :  Then  don't  re- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Edward  Ruthven  did  not  lliink  the 
salary  of  6,000/.  too  great,  ooosidering 
the  great  increase  of  attendance  and  labour 
which  the  Speaker  of  late  years  had  con* 
sen  ted  to  undergo. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  moved,  that 
'*  6,000/."  should  be  inserted  in  the  clause, 
instead  of  *•  5,000/."  Though  5,000/.  a- 
year  was  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  there  was  no  Minister 
that  had  to  perform  such  arduous  duties 
as  the  Speaker.  He  called  upon  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  great  expense 
to  which  the  Speaker  was  put  in  main- 
taining the  dij^nity  and  hospitality  of  his 
high  office.  He  looked  upon  this  clause 
as  a  specimen  of  very  ill-judged  and  very 
paltry  economy,  and  he  should  certainly 
give  it  every  opposition  in  his  power. 

Mr.  T^Aoma^  Attwood  said,  that,  as  the 
Speaker  had  to  perform  more  labour  now 
than  he  hud  to  perform  in  1790,  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  receive 
less  hire. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  of  opinioD, 
that  his  constituents  would  feel  no  objec- 
tion to  paying  the  Speaker  6,000/*  a-year. 
Mr.  Hugftes  Hughes  reminded  the  House, 
that  there  were  officers  of  the  Crown  receiv- 
ing larger  salaries  than  5,000/.  a-year.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  received  more — the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's-bench  received 
more.  The  salary  of  this  last  officer 
had  lately  been  reduced  from  10,000/,  to 
8,000/.  a-year.  Now  he  should  hav^  no 
objection  to  raise  the  Speaker's  8«dary  tg 
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8»000/.  a  year ;  but  he  had  every  objection 
in  the  world  to  reduce  it  to  5,000/.  a>year. 

Mr.  0*Reiliy  would  never  support  that 
economy  which,  by  reducing  the  salaries 
of  high  and  important  offices  below  their 
due  remuneration,  should  place  the  offices 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  men  of  large 
fortune  only.  He  thought  that  6,000/. 
a-year  was  not  too  large  a  salary  for  the 
Speaker. 

Colonel  Williams  was  understood  to 
support  the  reduction.  The  Speaker  was 
certainly  put  to  great  expense  by  the 
number  or  dinners  which  custom  com- 
pelled him  to  give  in  the  course  of  a 
Session.  Now,  he  had  never  been  a  friend 
to  eating  and  drinking  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, either  in  select  vestries  or  corpora- 
tions ;  and  he  thought  that  if  the  Speaker 
were  to  be  exonerated  from  giving  these 
dinners,  6,000/.  a-year  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  support  the  expenses  of 
his  station. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  said,  that  as  a 
comparison  bad  been  drawn  between  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  the  Speaker  and 
that  paid  to  the  Judges,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee,  that  the  Judges  were  em- 
ployed all  the  year,  and  the  Speaker  only 
during  a  part  of  it ;  besides,  tlie  Speaker 
had  the  advantage  of  an  official  residence. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  36  ; 
Noes  18:  Majority  18. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  August  1,   1834. 

MiMUTM.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time:— Spring  Quarter 
Sessions. — Read  a  third  time: — Bribery. 

PetithMis  preeented.  By  the  Eari  of  Abkboskx,  flnon 
savcral  Plaees,  for  Prolecttan  to  the  Charch  of  SooUaad.-^ 
By  the  same,  the  Earl  of  Vsrulam,  Viscounts  Mbl- 
BoURNK  and  Bkrkhkord,  Lord  RaoBSDALa  and  a  Right 
Rflvemd  PaiLATB,  from  a  Number  of  Plaesa.-^or  Pro- 
teetkm  to  the  Church  of  Kokand,  and  for  that  of  Ireland, 
against  the  Separation  between  Church  and  Stale,  and 
i^lnst  the  Claims  of  the  Dlssenter8.~By  tlie  Ouke  of 
Gcouc««rsB,  the  AxohblBhop  of  Caittbiuiurt.  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucic8tbr»  and  I<ord  RiDBfiDALs,  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  from  a  Number  of  Places, 
Um  Unirenmes'  AdmisBion  BiU. 


Conspiracy  ik  Ireland.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Westmeath  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Reverend  Sir  Hurcourt  Lees, 
stating,  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot  for 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  IreUnd,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  Papists  of  Ireland, 
iltrected  by  the  J^uitSi  by  which  riling, 
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the  possession  of  Ireland  ^&s  to  be  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  Catholics.  The  petitioner 
complained  of  the  House  for  inattention 
to  his  warning,  which  he  said  he  now 
gave  for  the  last  time,  and  prayed  to  be 
heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  contained  in  tne 
petition.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
at  the  time  when  he  was  a  well-meaning 
dupe  upon  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  had  thought 
the  reverend  Baronet  was  an  enthusiast. 
He  now  believed  that  there  wss  more 
reason  in  the  hon.  and  reverend  Baronet's 
opinion  than  he  had  then  supposed. 
Their  Lordships  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  that  he  had  formerly  been ; 
but  that  arose  from  an  in6rmity  of  human 
nature ;  they  were  not  willing  to  entertain 
a  belief,  that  the  security  and  the  repose 
which  they  now  enjoyed  could  possibly  be 
disturbed.  A  most  unnatural  union  had 
taken  plsce  between  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  of  Ireland. 
The  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  overcame 
their  principles,  and  they  were  ready  to 
do  anything  rather  than  not  attack  the 
Church  which  professed  almost  the  same 
religious  principles  with  them,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  foundation  on  which  they 
built  their  doctrines.  He  was  afraid  that 
it  was  now  too  late  in  the  Session  to  move 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  which  were 
stated  in  the  petition  of  his  hon.  and 
reverend  friend ;  but  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  opinion  expressed  in  that 
petition,  he  thought  could  not  be  doubted 
by  those  who  observed  what  were  the 
sentiments  now  expressed  by  the  Catholic 
party.  He  wished,  upon  this  subject,  to 
refer  their  Lordships  to  a  speech  which 
had  been  delivered  yesterday  at  a  public 
dinner,  and  which  to  his  mind  fully  proved 
the  assertion  in  the  petition,  that  the  sub- 
version not  only  of  the  Church,  but  also 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  intended. 
The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  he  was 
almost  ashamed  of  reading  such  a 
passage,  but  that  he  thought  their 
Lordships  ought  to  be  aware  of  it,  when 
they  would  be  convinced  that  the  petition 
was  perfectly  dispassionate  in  its  state- 
ments.  He  then  read  from  The  MornUig 
Chronicle  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
O'Coonell's  speech  delivered  at  the  dinner 
given  on  the  day  before  to  Mr.  Duncombe : 
'  The  great  evil  was,  that  these  I^rds 
<  stood  between  the  people  and  their  liber« 
*  lies.    They  put  their  long  ipoons  into 
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*  the  people's  plates,  and  took  away  with 

*  them  the  benefits  of  the  people's  industry. 
'  Let  the  people  be  up  and  stirring.  The 
'  hereditary  Legislative  body  ought  to  be 
'  done  away  with.  Both  Houses  ought 
'  to  be  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 
'  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  elected  by 
'  the  people,  were  necessary  to  give  fixity 
'  to  the  liberties  of  the  people/  Such 
language  could  only  be  interpreted  to 
mean  an  excitement  for  the  people  to 
overturn  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Con- 
necting that  language  with  the  argument 
in  the  petition,  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  some  justification  for  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  if  it  had  been  earlier  in  the 
Session,  he  should  have  moved  their  Lord- 
ships to  call  on  the  reverend  Baronet  to 
substantiate  the  statements  in  his  petition 
— statements,  which,  as  an  honourable 
man,  the  reverend  gentleman  would  never 
have  made,  if  be  had  not  the  means  of 
proving  them. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Admission  to  the  Uviversitirs.] 
The  Ear!  of  Radnor  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  admitting 
Dissenters  into  the  Universities ;  in  doing 
which,  although  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure had  been  so  frequently  discussed, 
he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him, 
that,  he  had  been  requested  to  undertake 
the  task  of  forwarding  that  Bill  in  their 
Lordships'  House ;  not  that  he  entertained 
any  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  or  justice  of  the  measure,  but 
because,  in  the  state  of  opinion  in  that 
House  upon  the  subject,  he  felt  a  want  of 
ability  to  recommend  the  subject  to  their 
Ix)rdships  in  the  manner  it  deserved. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  their  Lordships 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  occupied 
their  time  in  shortly  stating,  what  were 
the  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  truly  expressed  in  its  title— it  was 
a  Bill  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  from  certain 
restrictions  which  prevented  them  from 
resorting  to  the  Universities  of  England, 
and  proceeding  to  degrees  therein.  As 
he  understood,  this  Bill  was  introduced 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  petitions 
of  considerable  importance  that  had  been 
addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  that  such  a  Bill  as  this  might  pass, 
and  that  all  the  measures  which  were  now 
adopted  for  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters 


from  taking  degrees  at  the  Utntersitiesi 
might  be  abolished.  Their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  the  two  Universities  stood 
on  different  grounds  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  were  not  the  same  in  both. 
In  one  of  them — namely,  Cambridge^— a 
young  man  might  be  admitted  without 
subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  aad 
without  taking  any  step  which  was  to 
show  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Dissenter. 
At  Oxford,  there  was  a  different  regulation, 
and  there,  a  youth  must,  before  admis« 
sion,  declare  what  were,  or  were  not,  bia 
religious  opinions.  In  Cambridge,  a  man 
might,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  the  education  to  be  obtained 
there,  without  a  profession  of  faith ;  bot 
in  Oxford  he  could  not  have  that  advin* 
tage.  The  matter  with  respect  to  the  two 
Universities,  roust  therefore  be  argued 
upon  different  principles.  He  should 
first  endeavour  to  dispose  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  Cambridge.  He  understood 
that  it  frequently  happened  there,  that 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  Dissenters 
had  entered  and  studied  at  the  University, 
and  had  taken  some  of  the  honours,  and 
were  allowed  to  proceed  till  they  came  to 
the  taking  of  degrees,  when,  as  the  Illus- 
trious Duke  had  told  them,  such  persons 
were  prevented  from  proceeding  further. 
The  petition  which  the  Illustrious  Dake 
had  just  presented,  had  spoken  of  the  in- 
conveniences that  would  follow  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  the  University ; 
and  as  he  understood  the  practice  to  be 
what  he  had  stated,  he  had  asked  the 
Illustrious  Duke  whether,  in  fact,  known 
Dissenters  were  not  admitted  at  the  Uni^ 
vcrsity,  although  they  were  prevented  from 
taking  degrees  there  ? 

The  Duke  of  Oloucester :  We  do  not 
know  them  to  be  Dissenters  till  then. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor:  That  showed,  that 
no  inconvenience  arose  from  their  admis- 
sion. Many  of  these  young  men,  though 
they  did  not  do  any  formal  act  to  show 
that  they  were  Dissenters,  were  yet  known 
to  be  so,  and  no  inconvenience  followed 
their  admission  to  the  University;  and 
many  of  these  persons  qualified  themselves 
to  receive  the  honours  of  the  University, 
and  did  receive  those  honours  up  to  a 
certain  extent,  without  being  called  on  to 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  These 
young  men  had  been  good  members  of 
society ;   they  had  pursued  their  studies 
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coDfonned  to  tbe  rules  of  the  University, 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  good  conduct,  and  yet  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  take  degrees 
at  tbe  University,  because  they  did  not 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  thought  that 
this  was  a  great  hardship  upon  these 
young  men.  They  had  done  everything 
they  could,  by  studious  conduct,  and  by 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  University, 
to  merit  the  reward  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  University  to  bestow  ;  and  he 
thought  it  a  great  hardship  on  them,  that 
merely  for  a  difference  in  religious  belief, 
they  should  be  refused  those  degrees 
which  were  a  proof  of  skill,  and  knowledge, 
and  which  would  consequently  confer 
many  advantages  on  them  in  the  business 
of  life.  He  could  not  understand  what 
injury  tbe  University  could  receive  from 
admitting  to  take  degrees,  persons  who 
had  thus  qualified  themselves  to  receive 
those  honours,  by  their  studious  habits 
and  their  known  good  conduct.  With 
respect  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
it  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  hardship  to  those  Dissenters  to  whom 
the  University  refused  degrees,  from  no 
other  motive  than  their  declining  to  sub- 
scribe certain  Articles  of  Faith,  from  a  con- 
scientious scrupulousness,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  respected  than  punished .  With 
respect  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
mattermust  be  looked  at  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  In  that  University  a  young  man 
could  not  matriculate  till  he  had  subscribed 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  fact,  that 
such  was  the  rule  at  Oxford,  had  been 
urged  the  other  day,  as  an  argument 
against  admitting  any  persons  to  the  Uni- 
versities, without  their  first  subscribing 
these  Articles.  But,  in  fact,  in  Oxford  itself, 
this  restriction  applied  only  to  persons 
beyond  a  certain  age ;  within  that  age  a 
person  might  matriculate  at  Oxford  with- 
out making  the  subscription.  Very  few, 
perhaps  in  these  days  no  one,  did  matricu- 
late at  that  early  age  which  would  exempt 
them  from  making  the  subscription  ;  but 
persons  might  do  so.  But,  as  no  incon- 
venience followed  the  matriculation  of 
Dissenters  at  Cambridge,  it  was  clear  that 
none  could  follow  it  at  Oxford ;  and 
at  all  events  the  experience  of  the  one 
case  would  justify  the  experiment  in 
the  other,  and  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  no  evil  would  arise  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  following  the 


example  of  Cambridge.  It  was  only  an 
act  of  justice  to  allow  those  whose  fortune 
and  situation  in  life  enabled  them 
to  send  their  sons  to  that  university  to 
receive  their  education  there  if  they  wished 
it.  To  do  this  would  only  be  to  follow 
out  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
measures  which  had  lately  been  passed 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  When  the  Legislature  repealed 
those  Laws  which  prevented  men  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  from 
attaining  the  highest  honours  of  the  State, 
it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  that  re- 
peal, that  the  Legislature  should  no  longer 
prevent  those  men  from  obtaining  that' 
education,  those  habits,  and  thosemanners, 
which  would  fit  them  for  such  stations. 
To  fit  them  for  those  stations,  a  liberal 
education  was  indispensable,  and  therefore 
it  seemed  to  him  that  when  they  opened 
high  office  to  persons  of  this  description, 
they  were  bound  to  enable  those  persons 
to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  such 
ofifice.  The  Dissenters,  not  less  than 
the  members  of  the  Establishment,  were 
anxious  to  attain  eminence  in  the  learned 
professions  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  most 
unjust  to  interpose  any  bar  to  their  pro- 
gress. In  some  of  those  professions,  a 
University  education  was  decidedly  re- 
quired. In  the  profession  of  the  law  it 
was  of  great  advantage  to  any  man  that 
he  should  have  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  medical  profession  it  was 
indispensable  ;  for  no  person  could  act  as 
a  physician  within  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  within  a  certain  distance 
from  it,  without  having  obtained  a  degree 
at  the  University.  But  it  was  said,  that 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  might  alter  their  regulations  ;  and 
so  they  might ;  but  he  had  inquired  the 
reason  why  they  did  not,  and  he  begged 
their  Lordships  to  remark  the  answer. 
He  was  assured,  that  those  learned  bodies 
had  established  the  regulations  in  ques- 
tion in  order  to  have  a  security  that  the 
individuals  who  applied  for  admission  to 
the  bar  or  into  the  College  of  Physicians 
were  worthy  of  the  admission ;  and  what 
better  security  could  they  have  than  the 
testimony  of  those  who  had  superintended 
the  education  of  the  aspirants?  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  a  great  hardship  on 
Dissenters,  that  on  a(!count  of  their  religi- 
ous opinions  they  should  be  excluded  from 
those  degrees  which  were  the  passports  to 
the  bar  and  to  tbe  medical  profession, 
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The  DisseDters  wished  not  to  pull  dowo 
the  Uuiversities,  but  to  be  admitled  to  the 
Universities  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
education  which  the  Universities  could 
give,  and  he  did  not  think  it  a  matter  of 
policy  in    the  Legislature  to  check  that 
wish,  if  it  could  be  granted  without  disad- 
vantage to  the  Universities.     He  did  not 
imagine  that  this  Bill  would  be  to  strongly 
opposed*  though  he  was  aware  that  those 
who  were  prepared  to  oppose  it,  consci* 
entiously  believed  that  it  could  not   be 
granted  without  danger  of  great  incon- 
venience to  the  Universities,     It  was  on 
that  point  that  the  great  stand  was  made; 
on  that  ground  it  was,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  supposed  precaution,  the  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  required. 
It  had  been  debated  on  a  former  occasion 
whether  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  the 
subscription  to  these  articles  should  be 
required  from  quite  young  men ;  and  it 
was  then   stated,   that  the  subscription 
meant  nothing  at  all  but  that  the  sub- 
scribers belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,    But  those  articles,  so  subscribed, 
contained  very  many  things  of  which  the 
subscribers  most  probably  knew  nothing, 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling,  as  strongly 
as  possible,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
improper,  nothing  could  be  more  disgrace- 
ful,  than  to  require  the  subscription  of 
thoee  articles  by  very  young  men.     It  was 
alleged  on  a  former  occasion,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  nothing  more  was  meant  at  the 
time  of  subscription  than  a  general  decla- 
ration that  the  subscriber  was  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church.      Such  was 
the  statement  of  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late.    It  did,  however,    appear  to  him, 
that  the  statutes  of  the  University  proved 
exactly  the  contrary  position.    To  show 
this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
statutes  which  regulated  the  University. 
It  would  be  there  found,  thut  persons  above 
the  age  of  sixteen    must  subscribe  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  take  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  that  those 
under   the   age   of  sixteen,    and   above 
twelve,  should  be  matriculated  on  sub- 
scribing the  articles,  without  the  oaths ; 
and  in  the  next  line  they  found,  that  those 
under  the  age  of  twelve  might  be  matricu- 
lated   without    subscribins:    at   all.      It 
appeared,  then,  that  the  University  itself 
had  fixed  a  certain  age,  and  the  inference 
wasi  that  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
wai  axpected  oo  tl)e  part  of  those  who 


subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Abov« 
the  age  of  sixteen,  the  Thirty-nine  Arti* 
cles  were  to  be  subscribed  and  the  oaths 
were  to  be  taken ;  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  above  twelve,  the  articles  were 
to  be  subscribed  without  the  oatha ;  and 
below  the  age  of  twelve  no  subscription 
was  required.     This  was   what  be  had 
alluded  to  on  a  former  evening,  when  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  stated,  that  nobody 
could  be  matriculated  without  subscribing 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     The   statutes 
expressly  said,   that  under  the  age  of 
twelve,    individuals  should   be  admitted 
without  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
but  that  when  they  had  reached  a  certain 
age,  they  were  bound  to  subscribe  them, 
and  to  make  the  required  declaration,  or 
else  to  undergo  the  penalty  in  that  case 
provided.     In  his  opinion,  that  showed 
distinctly,  that  the   University  expected 
some  knowledge  of  those  Articles  on  the 
part  of  those  who  signed  them.     If  it 
were  otherwise,   why  fix   on  the  age  of 
twelve?    Without  that  were  the  object, 
he  could  not  understand  it.     How  far  it 
was  likely  that  a  young  man  turned  of 
sixteen,  or  a  boy  above  twelve,  could  be 
expected  to  understand   the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  would  leave  others  to  con- 
sider.   It  had  been  stated,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  young  men  who  signed 
the  Thirty-nine   Articles,  who  did   not, 
perhaps,  understand  anything  contained 
in  them,   only  made  a  declaration,  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church.      He  denied  that  this  was  the 
fact.    The  articles  clearly  pledged  them 
to  many  important  points ;  and  he  would 
ask  of  their  Lordships  whether  it  was  fair 
and  just,  that  lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
should  be  called  upon  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  There 
was  no  young  man  of  that  age  that  could 
understand    those  Articles;    he  did    not 
when  he  entered  college;    yet  all   were 
required  to  put  their  names  to  them;  and, 
as  he  thought,  they  were  considered  by 
the    statutes    as     understanding    them, 
thouorh  the  thing  was  next  to  impossible. 
It  had,  however,  been  said,  and  repeatedly 
said,  in  that  House,  that  the  articles  were 
afterwards  explained  to  them.   This  really 
meant  nothing;    for   whether  they  ulti- 
mately approved  of  them  or  not,  they  had 
in  the  first  instance  assented  to  them,  and 
it   was    almost  impossible  for  them  to 
recede.     He  did  object  most  strenuously 
1  to  this  iy«t«m«  H^  thought  nothing  eoula 
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be  more  disgraceful  to  the  Univenity 
itself,  or  to  those  who  gave  this  tardy 
explanatioD,  than  the  calling  first  for  a 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  afterwards,  when  that  point  was 
achieved,  explaining  those  Articles.  He 
confessed  that  he  could  not  say  which 
was  the  greater  hardship  to  the  individual, 
or  the  more  disgraceful  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  University,  the  calling  on  a 
young  man  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  under  the  impression 
that  it  did  not  signify  what  the  form 
meant,  and  at  a  future  time  explaining 
those  Articles,  to  which,  whatever  he 
might  think  of  them,  his  interest  then 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
adhere.    The  young  man  acted  on  com- 

fralsioo.  He  could  not  help  himself.  His 
ather  or  his  guardian  took  him  to  the 
University  to  be  matriculated,  he  signed 
his  name  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
though  he  might  be  informed  by  the  Vice- 
chancellor  or  by  some  other  person,  at  a 
future  day  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
which  he  had  signed,  but  of  which  at  the 
time  of  signing  he  knew  nothing,  that 
made  no  difference,  and  he  must  assertj 
Xbat  he  could  not  see  which  of  the  two — 
the  making  a  boy  sign  before  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  Articles,  or  requiring  him 
afterwards  to  sign,  under  a  penalty — was 
the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  trans- 
liction.  The  young  man  was  induced  to 
sign  in  the  first  instance;  and  perhaps 
long  after  that  step  was  taken,  when  he 
could  not  recede,  he  was  informed  of  the 
nature  of  what  he  had  signed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford  appeared 
to  labour  under  a  great  apprehension,  that 
if  thia  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  at  the  time  of  matriculation  were 
not  enforced,  admission  would  be  given 
to  atheists  and  sceptics,  and  that  all  sorts 
of  polemic  discussions  would  be  carried 
on  amongst  tliem.  The  remonstrance  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  pointed  out  the 
mischief  which  it  was  supposed  would 
arise  from  the  disputes  to  which  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  would  give  birth. 
The  declaration  also,  which  was  signed 
by  many  persons,  strongly  deprecated  this 
meaaure,  which  it  was  asserted  would 
Jead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
would  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  young 
members  of  the  University,  would  tend  to 
reduce  religion  to  an  empty  name,  or  sub- 
vert it  entirely,  and  place  infidelity  in  its 
iltead.   ['*  Hwr^k^ar,*']  The  noble  Duke 


cheered  that  sentiment.     But  suoh  had 
not  been  the  efiects  at  Cambridge,  where 
no  subscription  was  called  for  on  matricu- 
lation ;  such  was  not  the  case  in  Dublin. 
Why,  then,  should  such  an  effect  be  pro- 
duced in  Oxford  ?    The  noble  Duke,  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  used  the  word  ''  atheist,"  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  measure  of 
this  kind  would  be  the  means  of  admitting 
atheists,   and  sceptics,  and  schismatics, 
into  the  University.     Now,  he  demanded, 
would  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  prevent  atheists  (though  be  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  such  fool  in  exist- 
ence), or  sceptics,   or  schismaticSi  from 
entering  the  University?    If  an  individual 
wished  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  dispu- 
tation, or  to  attain  an  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  other  young  men,  would  he 
be  deterred  from  taking  that  course  on 
account  of  subscribing   the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ?    Not  at  all.    He  could  subscribe 
to  those  Articles,  and  set  the  statutes  of 
the  University  at  defiance.     An  atheist 
would  say,  *'  I  do  not  care  a  fig  about  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.     I  don't  believe  in  a 
God.    I  don't  believe  in  a  future  state.    I 
wish  to  uproot  the  sentiments  of  these  young 
men,  and  to  convert  them  to  my  own,  and 
1   will  not  be  deterred  by  any  forms." 
Certainly  such  a  man  would  not;  but  the 
honest,  the  sincere  man,  no  matter  what 
his  Christian  belief,  would  be  deterred  by 
them.     Now,  he  knew  that  the  danger 
which  it  was  said  was  likely  to  arise  by 
passing  this  Bill  was  actually  incurred  at 
Oxford,    and    in    the    most    unpleasant 
manner.  He  could  state,  that  tlie  children 
of  Dissenters  were  admitted  there  at  pre- 
sent.   They  came  in  as  Conformists  and 
not  as  Dissenters.     They  acted  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  insincerity,  and  surely  that  was 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  admission 
of  young  men  of  Dissenting  communions 
who  fairly  came  forward  and  stated  what 
they  were,  without  deceit  or  reservation  ? 
What,  then,  became  of  all  this  cant  about 
the  controversy  that  would  arise  among 
the  young  men,  tlie  growth  of  scepticism, 
and  the  consequent  decay    of   religion. 
The  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles was  a  most  disgraceful  practice,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  himself,  when  matri- 
culated, had  ever  signed  them,  without 
knowing  what  it  was   he   signed.     The 
members  of  the  University  knew  that  it 
did  not  prevent  the  danger  of  dissent,  and 
be  did  oot  know  that  the  several  bupdrvdi 
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of  geDtletnen  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity, who  lately  signed  a  declaration  in 
favoar  of  a  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  believed  in  them  themselves, 
since  they  forced  yoang  men  to  subscribe 
to  what  they  knew  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  what  they  were  told  they  could 
not  understand.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  than  what  they  assigned  in 
this  declaration,  some  other  hidden  pur- 
pose. The  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was,  in  fact,  a  lie,  a  positive  lie, 
and  he  was  sure  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  was  of  too 
pliant  a  spirit  not  to  acknowledge,  that 
if  a  person  had  told  him  a  lie  on  one  sub- 
ject, he  would  suspect  his  veracity  on  an- 
other. When  a  man  ventured  on  a  false- 
hood for  one  reason,  he  would  venture  on 
a  second  for  another.  Now,  he  did  in 
his  conscience  believe  that  these  1,700  or 
1 ,800  gentlemen  had  signed  that  declara- 
tion for  some  other  reason  than  that  which 
they  set  forth.  They  justified  the  oath 
and  the  subscription  by  stating,  that  it 
was  only  intended  as  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
what  wotild  be  snid  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
of  a  man  who  signed  his  name  to  a  docu- 
ment or  bond,  and  then  said,  **  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  subscribing."  A  short 
time  back  the  noble  Baron  (Baron  Ken- 
yon)  had  said,  that  he  took  care  to  qualify 
himself  for  matriculation  by  an  earnest 
study  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  that 
he  was  as  well  able  to  answer  any  question 
in  connexion  with  them  as  he  was  now. 
This  was  what  a  conscientious  man  would 
do,  and  the  most  respectable  author  of  a 
little  pamphlet  published  some  time  ag^, 
Mr.  Behrens,  had  mentioned,  that  prior 
to  his  matriculation  he  also  qualified  him* 
self  with  care  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  to  argue  these  points ;  he 
would  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind to  decide  whether,  without  under- 
standing the  effect  of  what  he  signed,  a 
man  should  be  called  on  to  put  his  sig- 
nature to  anything?  A  right  reverend 
Prelate,  who  had  been  himself  many 
years  the  head  of  a  House,  stated,  that  he 
was  cognizant  of  many  cases  in  which  the 
explanation  given  Avas  to  be  taken  in  animo 
exponentis — that  as  the  Vice  Chancellor 
explained  the  oath,  so  the  individual  was 
to  take  it*  Could  there  be  a  more  extra- 
ordinary absurdity;  than  that  of  the  person 


who  was  the  imponens  saying  to  the  other, 
''  You  must  understand  the  oath  as  I 
understand  it,  and  that  is  my  explana- 
tion V  It  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
University  that  the  oath  or  declaration 
was  imposed  ;  and  that  it  was  the  animus^ 
and  the  intention  of  the  University,  that 
the  party  should  take  it  in  good  faith  was 
shown  by  the  regulation,  which  only  re- 
quired it  to  be  taken  by  those  who  were 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years — they  alone 
being  supposed  to  understand  its  nature. 
In  justice  to  the  Dissenters,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  University  itself — in  behalf  of  that 
nursery  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Legislature  ought  to  deliver  it  from  this 
disgrace.  They  had  been  told,  indeed, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  this  could 
be  done,  because  the  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  were  bound  by  oath 
to  enforce  subscription.  He  supposed 
that  the  Statute  which  ordained  this  was 
not  like  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  but  that  it  might  be  altered — it 
might  be  revised  by  the  authority  which 
enacted  it.  Every  young  man  who  was 
admitted  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was,  on  his  matriculation,  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  obedience  to 
the  Statutes,  and  yet  the  young  man 
newly  admitted  would  not  be  there  six 
hours  without  seeing  that  some  of  those 
Statutes  were  repeatedly  being  broken 
and  violated.  After  his  matriculation,  he 
received  a  copy  of  the  Statutes,  which 
directed  some  most  absurd  observances. 
For  instance,  they  were  required  to  wear 
no  coat  but  what  was  of  a  black  or  dingy 
colour,  and  not  to  cultivate  flowing  locks. 
They  were  forbidden  to  wear  boots,  and 
were  enjoined  to  wear  bands,  both  in 
public  and  private.  Now,  it  was  notori- 
ous that  boots  were  almost  universally 
worn,  and  bands  were  not  worn  at  all. 
Again,  it  was  required  that  every  under 
graduate  should  cap  a  bachelor  when  he 
met  him,  the  Bachelor  the  Master  of 
Arts,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  the  Doctor ; 
and  when  a  junior  addressed  a  senior,  he 
was  to  do  it  with  his  cap  off,  and  with  his 
head  bowed  in  a  meek  and  lowly  manner. 
He  admitted,  that  these  things  were  very 
ridiculous,  but  on  that  account  young 
men  should  not  be  sworn  to  observe  them. 
What,  he  asked,  became  of  this  system  of 
morality  and  virtue  ?  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their 
Lordships'  attention.    By  the  statutes  of 
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the  diffiirent  colleges,  the  scholars  and 
fellows  on  the  respective  foundations  of 
those  societies  were  not  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  these  endowments  if  they 
possessed  property  of  a  certain  value  in 
lands  of  inheritance.  But  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  the  founder's  will  for 
the  possession  of  funded  property,  which 
did  not  exist,  and  was  not  even  thought 
of.  Bishop  Fleetwood,  the  author  of  the 
CbronicoH  Preciosunif  who  wrote  a  very 
useful  book  in  reference  to  the  fall  of 
value  in  money,  and  who  also  stood  high 
in  reputation  as  a  casuist,  gave  it,  as  his 
opinion,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  a  man  might  safely  in  con- 
science swear  that  he  did  not  possess 
landed  property  to  the  amount  which  the 
founder  had  pointed  out,  although  he  did 
nominally  possess  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  relative  depreciation  of  the  money 
standard ;  and  he  thought  that,  so  far,  it 
was  but  just  that  the  expressed  will  of  the 
founder  might  be  disregarded ;  but  he  be- 
lieved, that  in  practice,  it  was  altogether 
neglected,  and  he  could  safely  say,  that 
in  one  college  it  certainly  was.  The  case 
of  an  individual  possessing  funded  pro- 
perty, however,  was  wholly  unprovided  for, 
and  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  relative  of 
his  own,  a  fellow  of  a  college,  vacating 
his  fellowship  on  succeeding  to  a  landed 
estate,  selling  that  estate,  of  course  re- 
ceiving the  money,  and  being  re-elected 
to  the  vacant  fellowship.  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  had  been  quoted  against  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  University, 
because  according  to  him  the  Universities 
were  schools  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  furnish  its 
enemies  with  arms  from  its  own  arsenal, 
because  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  was  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  that  the  parties  so  subscribing 
would  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  a  regular  trap,  and  be 
could  oppose  the  advice  of  as  great  a 
moralist,  as  Dr.  Paley,  who,  in  his  chapter 
on  promises,  cautioned  men  not  to  give 
pledges  which  they  might  afterwards  be 
unable  to  perfornu  How,  then,  was  it 
possible  that  a  young  man  could  promise 
that  be  would  adhere  to  that  religion  of 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  was,  avowedly, 
ignorant  at  the  time  he  made  the  promise  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful,  than 
the  practice  of  calling  upon  boys  to  pro- 
mise that  they  would  continue  to  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  avowing,  at 


the  same  time,  that  they  were  unable  to 
understand  her  doctrines.  The  right 
reverend  Prelate  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  on  a  late 
occasion,  and  had  since  published  his 
speech.  The  right  reverend  Prelate  ob- 
served that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  with 
respect  to  these  Universities,  the  leading 
principle  was,  that  where  a  corporation 
had  received  chartered  rights,  the  law  of 
England  would  repel  every  attempt  to 
break  in  upon  that  corporation,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  had  an  injurious  or  demoralising 
tendency.  He  could  not,  however,  con- 
ceive anything  more  immoral  or  more  dis- 
graceful than  calling  upon  young  men  to 
subscribe  certain  articles  of  faith,  binding 
them  by  oath  to  those  Articles,  and  then 
telling  them  that  they  had  not  pledged 
themselves  by  that  subscription  to  those 
Articles,  as  understanding  them,  but  had 
only  promised  to  endeavour  to  understand 
them  hereafter.  The  right  reverend  Pre- 
late, in  the  same  speech,  admitted  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  these  Corpora- 
tions grossly  and  shamefully  neglected 
their  duty,  and  betrayed  their  trust. 
Under  such  circumstances,  might  their 
Lordships  not  have  called  for  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  Charter ;  but  what  was  it  that 
by  this  Bill  these  Corporations  were  re- 
quired to  do?  Only  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
spirit  of  their  Charters.  The  right  rever- 
end Prelate  had  alluded  to  the  Statute 
passed  thirty-five  years  ago,  to  correct 
that  gross  and  shameful  neglect  of  duty, 
of  which  the  Universities  were  guilty.  It 
had  the  effect,  he  had  admitted,  of  cor- 
recting those  abuses,  and  it  was  enjoined 
upon  the  tutors  to  instruct  the  students  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  There  were 
several  statements  contained  in  the  pub- 
lished speech  of  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late, not  correctly  borne  out  in  fact.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  was  wrong  in 
stating,  that  no  person  was  matriculated 
without  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  had  also 
argued,  that  the  statutes  of  Oxford  re- 
quired from  those  who  were  about  to  take 
degnrees,  besides  the  subscription,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were 
according  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  the 
right  reverend  Prelate,  therefore,  inferred 
that  subscription  only  did  not  amount  to 
a  declaration  that  the  parties  understood 
them.    He  could  not  understand  how  a 
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dedar«tioD,  by  wofd  of  mouth,  could  be 
considered  of  more  efHcieney  than  a  sub- 
scription,  whieh  was  a  perpetual  record 
aguinst  the  party  subscribing.  The  statute 
said,  that  every  person  above  twelve  years 
of  age,  on  being  matriculated,  should 
subscribe  the  Articles  of  Faith,  having 
first  read  them  over  or  having  heard  them 
read  over ;  and  with  regard  to  the  decla- 
ration, the  party  was  required  to  read  the 
Articles,  and  then  to  sign  them,  and  also 
the  three  Articles  of  the  ihirty-sixth  Canon, 
which  three  Articles  they  were  also  to 
subscribe.  The  right  reverend  Prelate 
further  said,  that  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  tuition  at  Oxford  were  so  opposed  to 
this  measure,  that  they  had  declared  they 
would  sacrifice  everything,  they  would 
submit  to  wander  pennyless,  homeless,  and 
outcasts  in  the  world,  rather  than  forego 
instructing  young  men  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
all  respect  to  those  gentlemen,  he  could 
not  believe  that  they  would  have  such  a 
preference.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
great  champion  of  the  Church  on  this 
subject,  he  could  not  think  that  these 
gentlemen,  notwithstanding  their  declara- 
tion, would  be  so  very  scrupulous,  were 
the  Bill  to  become  a  law.  Noble  Lords 
might  remember  that,'On  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  brought  this  very  point  forward, 
when  the  right  reverend  Prelate  defied 
him  to  make  good  his  words.  A  discuss- 
ion arose  some  time  ago  about  the  words 
the  "  spirit  of  the  age,''  and  he  had  stated 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  had  yielded  up  his  opinions  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  by  condescending  to 
accept  a  bishopric  at  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite,  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  having  written  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  had  declared,  that  such  an  act 
would  be  the  basest  thing  that  any  person 
could  be  capable  of.  In  a  letter  which 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  addressed  to 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  year  1826— 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  interposed  and 
said,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
shrink  from  any  examination  into  any 
thing  he  had  ever  said  or  written.  But  he 
would  put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether 
the  business  of  the  House  could  tolerate 
the  irregular  proceeding  of  the  noble  Earl, 
whose  drift  he  certainly  was  unable  to 
discover  ? 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  leave  that 
topic.     He  had  already  stated  the  objects 


of  this  Bin — vis.,  that  it  sought  to  ae- 
compftsh  the  admission  of  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  civil  degrees  in 
the  English  Universities,  without  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty*  nine  Articles.  If 
those  Universities  were  mere  schools  of 
theology,  then  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  question  would  stand  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position ;  but  such  not  being  the  cas^, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  incon- 
venience could  arise  from  the  concession 
which  was  sought,  and  still  less  could  he 
imagine  why  the  University  of  Oxford 
should  even  now  stand  upon  a  different 
ground  from  that  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
understood  that  a  declaration  had  been 
signed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  including 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  was 
necessary  means  should  be  taken  to  make 
thestudy  of  theology  efficient  at  theUniver- 
sities.  In  the  pamphlet  lately  published  byan 
eminent  Professor  of  one  of  the  Universr- 
ties.  Professor  Pusey,  it  was  stated,  that 
no  more  theology  was  necessarily  taught 
at  the  University  than  was  contained  m 
the  Thirty 'nine  Articles.  It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  clear  that  the  Universities  were 
not  mere  theological  schools,  still  less 
could  they  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
consistently  with  their  original  foundation, 
to  be  schools  for  teaching  theology, 
exclusively  of  the  Church  of  England, 
When  the  Universities  some  thirty  Ot 
forty  years  ago  chose  of  their  own  merfe 
will  to  alter  the  Statutes  which  had  long 
before  passed  for  their  rule  and  govern- 
ment, it  would  have  been,  he  thought, 
much  to  thehr  credit  to  have  relaxed  those 
regulations  which  amounted  to  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  whole  Dissenting  portion  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  then 
brought  before  their  Lordships  all  the 
considerations  which  he  thought  should 
induce  them  to  pass  the  Bill ;  and 
he  would  conclude  by  moving,  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  said,  that  oh 
presenting  several  petitions  with  reference 
to  the  subject  now  under  consideration  a 
short  time  ago,  he  had  trespassed  upon 
the  time  of  their  Lordships  at  consider- 
able length;  he  should,  therefore,  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  on  the  present 
occasion  in  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  should  give  his  vote  against  a 
Bill  which  he  thought  to  be  not  only  un- 
called for,  but  most  cruel,  most  unjust, 
and  most  mischievous.  The  noble  Earl 
who  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
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Bill  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  argu- 
ment he  had  suggested,  that  there  was 
DO  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
presumed  security  of  the  oaths  required  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Universi- 
ties. If  there  was  to  be  no  security  or 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  oaths,  on  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  Legislature  or  the 
country  to  have  dependence?  He  bad 
been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  of  the  mea- 
sure for  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  this  realm ;  but  why 
were  those  measures  necessary,  if  some 
security  were  not  afforded  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath  ?  He  was  obliged  to  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Radnor)  for  the  quota- 
tion which  he  made  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester) that  the  quotation  set  the  whole 
question  at  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  told  the 
Legislature  that  the  Universities  were  for 
the  education  of  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  it  ought  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  such  a  Bill  as  that 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  recommended 
to  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated,  that  he  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had 
doubtless  paid  greater  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  that  University  than  to  that 
of  Cambridge.  All  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  advanced  with  reference  to  the  first 
University,  he  (the  Duke  of  Gloucester) 
was  quite  sure  his  noble  friend  near  him 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  was  prepared  to 
answer.  He  (the  Duke  of  Gloucester) 
did  not  stand  up  there  to  defend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  to  declare,  as  he 
had  already  done,  this  measure  to  be 
most  unjust,  most  cruel,  and  most  uncall- 
ed for.  If  there  had  been  any  complaint 
made  to  the  Legislature  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  institutions  were  re- 
gulated and  governed,  then  probably  the 
Legislature  might  be  justified  in  interfer- 
ing. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  Table  of  their 
Lordships'  House  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  petitions  presented  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  praying  their  Lord- 
ships to  support  the  present  system  of 
education,  and  expressing  the  highest  ap- 
probation of  that  system,  and  entreating, 
imploring  their  Lordships  not  to  consent 
to  such  a  change  as  would  admit  Dis* 
senters  to  degrees.  He  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  though  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Univer- 


sities, that  at  no  period  did  they  stand 
higher  in  respect  to  sending  forth  to  the 
world  brilliant  specimens  of  educated 
talent  than  at  the  present.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  those  who  had  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  this  measure  were 
unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
foundation  of  these  Universities.  They 
had  been  founded  by  pious  and  benevo- 
lent persons,  for  the  education  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  of 
those  who  were  designed  to  become  mi- 
nisters of  that  Church.  Their  Lordships 
should  remember,  that  although  King 
Henry  8th  was  the  founder  of  a  college 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  had 
also  been  endowed  by  other  royal  and 
noble  benefactors,  and  Parliament  had 
never  given  any  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  benevolent  and  excellent  views  of 
the  founders.  Parliament  had  never 
founded  a  college;  and  hqw,  therefore. 
Parliament  could  claim  the  right  of  in- 
terfering with  the  colleges  appeared  to  him 
most  extraordinary.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  when  these  colleges  were 
founded,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
the  established  religion  of  this  realm  ; 
but  when  it  gave  place  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  when  that  Church  became 
the  established  religion  of  this  country,  it 
had  been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Colleges 
and  Universities,  which  then  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  establishment.  He  bad 
heard  it  stated,  with  astonishment,  that  a 
degree  was  merely  a  certificate  of  good 
behaviour,  for  he  was  satisfied  a  more 
egregious  mistake  never  was  made.  A 
degree  of  master  of  arts  once  attained 
gave  to  its  possessor  power  and  authority 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Universities,  and 
more  than  this,  the  disposal  of  much 
Church  patronage.  He  could  not  also 
avoid  adverting  to  an  observation  which 
had  more  than  once  been  repeated  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite — namely,  that  at 
Cambridge  Dissenters  were  already  ad- 
mitted. He  begged,  in  reply,  to  state, 
that  they  were  not  known  as  Dissenters  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  nay  more, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  at  Cam- 
bridge any  arrangement  had  been  made 
in  order  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  benefits  of  that  University. 
It  was  a  regulation  at  Cambridge  (made, 
in  his  judgment,  most  wisely,)  that  no 
young  man  on  admission  should  be  called 
upon  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  articles, 
or  to  take  any  oath  except  the  oath  of  alle- 
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gtancef  and  a  declaration  that  he  would  be 
obedient  to  the  lawg,  orders,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  University.  Hence  it  was, 
that  Dissenters  had  crept  in,  though  the 
University  itself  did  not  know  or  recognize 
them  as  such.  So  long  as  they  conform- 
ed to  the  prescribed  course  of  education 
and  discipline,  the  heads  of  the  University 
had  no  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  other 
than  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  when  power 
and  authority  were  about  to  be  placed  in 
their  hands,  as  must  be  the  result  of  con- 
ferring upon  them  University  degrees, 
then  it  was,  that  the  University  insisted 
upon  knowing  whether  or  not  the  parties 
claiming  that  distinction  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  because  that 
power  and  authority  was  only  intrusted  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  from  the  moment  that 
regulation  was  relaxed  might  be  dated  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Throne  and  the  Consti- 
tution. He  had  already  stated  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  he  must  add, 
that  he  had  presented  upwards  of  100 
petitions  to  that  House,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  Addresses  to  the  Sovereign,  praying 

!>rotection  to  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
ished,  and  against  such  concessions  as 
those  which  this  Bill  would  confer  upon 
the  Dissenters.  He  appealed  to  their 
Lordships  whether  they  ought  not  to  at- 
tend to  the  wishes,  the  prayers — nay,  the 
entreaties,  made  to  them  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  in  this  respect?  On  a 
former  occasion,  he  had  stated  his  opinion 
iipOD  the  alleged  difficulties  accruing  from 
the  disabilities  affecting  the  Dissenters,  in 
reference  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
their  being  called  to  the  Bar.  Since  that 
period,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
and  after  diflfereut  consultations,  had  as- 
certained that  it  was  possible  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  with  respect  to  the 
Bar.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whose 
absence  he  regretted,  had  also  informed 
him,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
entertaining  some  regulation,  by  which 
Disseuters  might  be  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
within  the  same  period  at  which  a  degree 
might  be  obtained,  on  producing  a  certi- 
ficate that  he  had  undergone  the  requisite 
examinations.  He  was  not  without  hope 
that  he  could  appeal  to  the  noble  and 


learned  'Lord  on  the  Wooltaek,  that  ioiaa 

regulation  of  this  kind  might  be  brought 
about.  With  regard  to  gentlemen,  stu* 
dents  of  the  University,  with  a  view  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  who  were 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church, 
he  should  only  state,  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  had  recently  presented  a  peti- 
tion or  ^memorial  to  the  King  in  Council, 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  confer  degrees 
m  medicine.  He  had  undertaken,  oo  tlie 
part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to 
consent  to  this  prayer.  Hence  both  the 
parts  of  which  the  Dissenters  complained 
could  be  fully  remedied  without  this  Bill* 
He  asked  their  Lordships  whether  they 
would  support  the  established  institutions 
of  the  country  by  the  rejection  of  this 
Bill ;  or  by  concurring  in  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  moved  the  second 
reading,  they  would  concede  a  measure, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  lead  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy? Under  all  these  circumstancea* 
he  should  move  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  this  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  it  was  his 
wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  confine 
himself  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Bill  now  under  their  Lord- 
ships* consideration,  and  to  lay  aside  all 
those  parts  of  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  which  had  relation,  to  the 
measure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
— a  measure  which  had  in  no  degree  any 
connexion  with  the  Bill  before  their  Lord* 
ships.  The  two  institutions  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  regulate, 
were  chartered  corporations, — chartered 
not  only  by  prescription,  but  by  gift  of 
Kings  of  England,  and  even  by  Act  of 
Parliament*  Not  only  were  the  Universi- 
ties themselves  incorporated,  but  several 
of  the  colleges  were  equally  so ;  and  yet 
the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  invade  the 
rights  and  privileges  given  by  tlioae 
charters.  Under  those  charters,  not  only 
the  Universities  as  a  body,  but  the  sevenu 
colleges,  had  a  right  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
complaint  had  been  presented  to  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  their  affairs  were  regulated  or 
conducted  ;  and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any 
complaint,  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
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force  those  chartered  b6dies  to  make  an 
alterattOD.  The  noble  Viscount  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Oovernment  had, 
the  other  night,  assured  their  Lordships 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  he  there- 
fore would  call  on  the  noble  Viscount  this 
night  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
illustrious  Duke  near  him  ;  for  never  was 
there  such  an  invasion  of  the  established 
institutions  of  tlie  country  as  that  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill,  even  though  its  pro- 
visions were  confined  to  the  Univereities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  had  already 
stated  that  these  were  chartered  institu- 
tions, and  that  for  nearly  300  years  their 
charters  had  existed  and  been  carried  into 
effect ;  and  yet,  on  no  case  stated  (except 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the 
regulations,  because  a  certain  number  of 
persons  suflfered  from  them),  the  whole 
should  be  repealed,  in  order  that  those 
individuals  might  enter  within  the  pale  of 
these  institutions  ;  that  vi^is  the  real  ques- 
tion their  Lordships  had  to  decide  this 
night.  The  noble  Earl  who  had  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  had  stated 
very  fairly,  that  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  regulations  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  was  true  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  regulations  applic- 
able to  these  two  institutions;  but  the 
difference  was  more  apparent  than  real ; 
there  was  little  difference  in  fact.  In  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  persons  might 
matriculate  without  subscribing  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  without  (he  be- 
lieved) taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. — 
[The  Duke  of  Gloucester :  •  No,  no  !']— 
It  seemed  he  was  wrong  in  that.  Well 
then,  they  might  matriculate  without  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford  they  must  subscribe 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  at  the  moment  of 
matriculation,  if  they  were  more  than  a 
certain  age.  Now  the  noble  Earl  said, 
why  not  put  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ?  Why,  that  was  not  the  meaning 
of  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships.  The 
Bill  did  not  say  that.  What  the  Bill  said 
was  this — persons  should  enter  the  Uni- 
versity without  subscribing  any  article  as 
a  test,  or  taking  any  oath  on  matricula- 
tion; and,  moreover,  that  they  should 
take  their  degree  without  taking  such  oath. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  involved  a  preat  question.     When 
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persons  took  their  degrees,  as  the  Royal 
Duke  had  told  them,  they  became  mem« 
hers  of  the  corporation— members  of  the 
senate,  and  they  took  on  themselves  a 
share  of  the  government  of  the  corpora* 
tion.  This  was  just  the  point  which  it 
was  determined  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  persons  should  not  arrive  at 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  When  they  came  to  the  question 
of  law,  he  would  ask  was  there  no  differ- 
ence between  admitting  Dissenters  by 
sufferance — between  allowing  them  to 
come  in,  and,  as  the  Royal  Duke  said, 
not  knowing  them  as  Dissenters  (there 
being,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  stated,  no 
inconvenience  resulting  from  their  admis- 
sion,)— was  there  no  difference  between  that 
sort  of  admission  and  their  admission 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Would  the 
noble  Earl  pretend  to  tell  them  that  it  was 
the  same  thing  to  let  Dissenters  in  under 
the  right  given  to  them  by  the  Bill,  as  it 
was  to  aamit  them  by  sufferance,  not 
knowing,  as  the  Royal  Duke  had  put  it, 
that  they  were  there  ?  There  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  and  more  j;Murticu- 
larly  ^  regarded  this  very  question.  It 
was  on  this  very  ground  he  would  say  and 
contend,  that  the  two  Universities  stood 
nearly  in  the  same  position.  When  Dis- 
senters came  to  be  admitted  into  the  cor- 
porations by  a  right  derived  from  this 
Bill,  why,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Universities — the  rules  of  all  the  Colleges 
in  respect  to  discipline — most  particularly 
those  rules  and  regulations  which  required 
instruction  in  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England — every 
one  of  these  must  be  depart^  from  when 
they  gave  Dissenters  the  right,  under  the 
clauses  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Universities.  He  had 
argued  the  question  hitherto  in  regard  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  now 
came  to  speak  of  Oxford,  which  stood  on 
somewhat  different  grounds;  but  he  had 
no  more  scruple  in  defendine  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  on  this  ground,  than  he  had 
in  defending  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  the  University  of  Oxford  the  rule  was, 
that  when  persons  matriculated  they 
should  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  ArticleSf 
and  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Now» 
the  noble  Earl  had  gone  mto  a  long  argu- 
ment on  the  statute,  to  prove  that  the 
intention  was,  that  the  young  man  was 
bound  by  the  declaration  he  made,  at  the 
moment  of  making  it,  to  make  oath  that 
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he  had  ft  thorough  underaUnding  of  it  in 
all  its  parts.     He   contended,  however, 
that  it  had  been  explained  by  several  right 
reverend  Prelates,  and  by  one  right  rever- 
end Prelate  in  particular  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  that  such  was  not  the  intention 
with  which  the  declaration  was  subscribed ; 
but  the  noble  Earl  himself,  in  the  course 
of  his  discussion  of  this  question,  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  stated 
that  the  declaration  was  not  made  in  the 
sense  for  which  the  noble  Earl  contended. 
The  submitting  of  this  test  on  matricula- 
tion at  Oxford  was  founded  on  a  statute 
of  nearly  300  years'  standing,  and  it  had 
been  a  regulation  at  Oxford  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.     He  never  heard  that 
any  inconvenience  resulted  from   it,  or 
that  any  complaints  were  made  ae:ainst  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  heard  in  this 
House,  in  the  other  House,  and,  in  short, 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  system 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  that  time   to  this,  had  given   the 
.utmost  satisfaction.      He  had  heard  no 
complaints  whatever,  either  respecting  this 
-mode  of  matriculation,  or  any  other  matter 
connected  with  the  system  of  instruction. 
The  explanation  given  by  the  right  reve- 
-rend   Prelate,  indeed  the  very  reason  of 
the  case,  showed  what  the  declaration 
must  be  intended  as — that  it  must  be  in- 
tended as  evidence,  that  the  person  who 
tnade  it  was  of  parents  who  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  not  that  the 
gentleman    who    signed   the  declaration 
must  believe  everything  contained  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.     But  the  noble  Earl 
argued,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  re- 
gulation of  the  statute  which  could  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  schismatics  or  atheists 
into  the  Universities.     He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl.   Jie  admitted  that 
schismatics  and  other  individuals  of  that 
description,  could  not  be  prevented   by 
this  or  by  any  other  regulation  from  obtain- 
ing admission  to  the   Universities.     He 
contended,  that  this  regulation  ^would  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  persons  into  the 
Universities  whose  object  would  be  to  in- 
troduce their  schisms  and  divisions.     On 
this    ground    it  was,    that  the   Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  stood  on  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
object  of  both  was,  not  to  prevent  one 
such  individual  from  entering — it  was  not 
m  their  power  to  do  so ;  but  to  prevent 
large  numbers  of  such  persons  from  coming 
in,  who,  if  they  entered  by  right,  would 


object  to  allow  the  stadiet  of  the  IToiter- 
sities  to  be  continued— who  woitkl  endes- 
vonr  to  establish  their  schisms  and  dissent 
— nho  would  make  efforts  to  efleot  that 
separation  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pre- 
vent.   He  thought  he  had  now  shown  the 
grounds  on  which  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford stood,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
University  of  Cambridge  stood,  and  that 
they  both  stood  in  principle  on  nearly  the 
same*  grounds ;  namely,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  persons  into  these  Universities  who 
were  not  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  desirable,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  studies  that 
were  pursued.    They  stood  on  the  same 
grounds  with  respect  to  degrees.  By  taking 
a  degree  a  man  became  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  and  as  a  member  he  was  eo- 
titled  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
University.      There    was    another    most 
strange  charge  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Earl ;  indeed,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl  make  such  a  state- 
ment.    The    noble    Earl   preferred  this 
strange  charge,  that  the  young  gentlemen 
who  went  to  Oxford  (the  charge  was  pe- 
culiar to  Oxford,  for  the  same  thing  was 
not  done  at  Cambridge)  that  the  young 
gentlemen  who  went  to  Oxford  were  sworn 
to  the  observation  of  statutes  which  they 
knew  were  continually  broken,  and  which 
they  must  know  they  would  not  and  couM 
not  keep.    He  had  not  the  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  his  hand  at  that 
moment,  but  he  was  assured  by  some  of 
his  noble  friends  near  him,  that  the  oath 
taken  by  the  young  gentlemen  at  Oxford 
was  either  to  obey  the  statutes  or  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  punishment  inflicted  for  not 
doing  so.     That  was  the  amount,  the  real 
amount,  of  the  charge  of  perjury  which 
had   been   preferred   by  the   noble  Earl 
against  the  University  of  Oxford.     The 
noble   Earl,   by   way  of  sustaining  this 
charge  of  perjury,  had  cam  pared  those 
oaths  to  the  oaths  of  qualification  taken 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  would  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  the  oatha 
tuken  at  Oxford  were  not  at  all  similar 
to  the  oaths  of  qualification  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     They  did  not  stand  at  all 
upon  the  same  ground.    The  oath  taken 
by  the  young  gentlemen  at  Oxford  was, 
as  he  had  already  said,  ** either'*  to  obey 
the  statutes,  *'  or  "  to  suffer  the  penaltiea 
prescribed  for  their  violation.      But  the 
oath  of  qualification  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  quite  a  different  thing.    He  waa 
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informed  by  some  noble  Lords  who  had 
experience  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Members  sometimes  took  the  oaths 
of  qualification  who  did  not  possess  the 
property  to  entitle  them  to  do  so.  He 
must  say,  that  he  never  had  heard  a 
more  unfortunate  charge  than  that  to 
which  he  had  just  referred,  and  which 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Earl  against 
the  University  of  Oxford.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  question,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  go  a  little  further,  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom.  The  admission  of 
the  Dissenters  to  degrees  in  the  Universi- 
ties would  be  completely  destructive  of 
the  whole  system  of  collegiate. discipline 
and  education,  of  that  system  of  collegiate 
discipline  which  was  founded  upon  the 
donations,  the  foundations,  and  the  char- 
ters of  the  colleges,  and  of  that  religious 
system  which  considered  it  necessary  that 
the  persons  who  received  their  education 
at  the  Universities  should  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  persons  who 
attended  upon  its  rites.  There  was  this 
^difference  between  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, which  had  been  quoted,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  in 
Dublin  there  was  little  or  no  residence  on 
the  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived their  education  there.  They  lived 
in  the  town,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
there  was  not  therefore  the  same  necessity 
in  the  Dublin  University  for  those  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  education, 
and  the  attendance  on  religious  duties, 
which  existed  in  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  was  founded  exclusively  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  not  only  that  young  gentlemen 
were  educated  there  in  literature  and 
science,  but  they  were  taught  their  duty 
towards  Grod  and  man,  by  learning  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
being  taught  what  Christianity  was,  by 
learning  their  duty  towards  their  Maker 
and  their  fellow  men.  Would  any  man 
tell  him  that  those  studies  would  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  admission  of  the  Dis- 
senters into  those  institutions  ?  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  the  whole  course  of  religi- 
ous education  should  not  be  disturbed, 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Dissenters  into  the  Universities  would 
not  prevent  this  system  of  education  from 
going  on ;  but  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
enforce  it  ?    If  a  number  of  those  dissent- 


ing gentlemen  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Universities,  who  would  have  a  right, 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  not  to  at- 
tend to  those  collegiate  rules  and  regula- 
tions, how  would  it  be  possible  to  enforce 
their  observation  upon  those  young  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  same 
colleges  at  the  same  time  ?  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  consequence  of  taking 
such  a  step  would  not  be  to  produce  dis- 
sent and  schism  throughout  the  Universi« 
ties,  and  finally  to  perpetuate  differences, 
distinctions,  and  disunions  in  them.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  best 
able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject : 
such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
written  upon  the  subject  from  long  expe- 
rience. They  were  told  by  such  authori- 
ties, that  sucn  would  be  the  consequences 
of  this  proposed  introduction  of  the  Dis- 
senters into  the  Universities.  They  were 
told  also,  that  in  institutions  which  had 
been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
ministers  for  the  several  Dissenting  per*- 
suasions,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
adhere  to  any  particular  tenets,  and  that 
it  was  at  last  perceived  to  be  necessary  to 
give  up  an  object  which  experience  showed 
to  be  impracticable.  He  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  union  between  Church 
and  State.  He  could  not  forget  having 
heard  the  noble  and  learned  I^rd  on  the 
Woolsack  on  a  former  evening,  declare 
his  firm  determination  to  maintain  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.  Now, 
it  was  worth  while  to  consider  a  little 
what  the  nature  of  that  union  was.  He 
had  heard  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
define  the  meaning  of  that  union  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  had  heard  also 
many  other  noble  Lords  express  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  it  under  all  circumstances.  Now, 
he  really  felt  that  those  noble  Lords  did 
not  look  very  nicely  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  He  would  confess,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  in  speaking  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  many  of  those 
noble  Lords  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  political  connexion — that  was  to 
say,  they  looked  to  the  patronage  which 
the  Crown  enjoyed  in  the  Church — to  the 
power  which  his  Majesty  had  of  present* 
ing  certain  persons  to  certain  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  preferments,  and  of  con- 
ferring benefices  and  livings  upon  others. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  regard 
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th«  union  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  State  at 
of  a  much  higher  order.  He  considered 
that  there  was  a  spiritual  union  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Church.  His  Ma- 
jesty was  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on 
earth.  By  the  same  Act  of  Parliament 
his  Majesty  was  authorised  to  visit  all 
those  colleges,  schools,  and  other  similar 
institutions  of  Royal  foundation,  and  be 
was  required  to  prevent  in  them  those 
very  schisms,  dissensions,  and  disorders, 
which  were  likely  to  occur  if  this  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  passed.  He  would 
therefore  say,  that  his  Majesty  was  bound 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  by  the 
authority  which  he  possessed  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  he  would  say,  that  as  such 
he  was  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  gave  him  that  authority  to  prevent 
schism,  dissensions, and  disorders,  in  those 
Universities — he  was  bound  to  see  that  in 
those  Universities  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  maintained  and  taught, 
and  nothing  else.  He  would  assert,  that 
sras  the  real  meaning  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  not  a  political 
union  of  Church  patronage,  or  of  anything 
else  that  might  be  connected  with  the 
kingly  authority.  Besides,  it  should  be 
|*ecoIlected,  that  the  King  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  God  and  the  true  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel.  He  knew  that  a 
convenient  doctrine  had  been  held  in  that 
House  respecting  the  King's  oath,  and 
that  it  had  been  said,  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament might  free  his  Majesty  from  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  argue  that  question 
now.  He  did  not  feel  desirous  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
how  far  his  Majesty  should  be  considered 
bound  by  that  oath,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
impose  his  opinion  concerning  the  ques- 
tion upon  his  Sovereign ;  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  that  oath  had  been  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  upon  two  Sovereigns  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years.  That 
oath  contained  the  explicit  declaration  of, 
a  principle,  and  that  principle  was  this — 
that  the  King  of  this  country  should  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God  and  the  true  profes- 
sion of  the  Gospel.  That  that  was  the 
principle  which  was  contained  in  this  oath, 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
deny.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  they  could  assent  to 
pass  this  Act  of  Parliament.  They  could 
not  approach  their  Sovereign  with  this 


Bill  and  dasira  his  asscAt  to  it,  knowing, 
as  they  did,  that  it  went  to  overtaro  every 
principle  contained  in  his  oath.  He  had 
now  gone  through  all  the  points  to  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  call^ their  Lord- 
ships* attention.  He  had  shown  that  those 
were  regularly  chartered  institutions ;  that 
they  were  founded  for  certain  objects  and 
upon  certain  principles ;  that  their  object 
was  to  educate  persons  for  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England;  that  if  any  abuses 
existed  in  them,  it  might  be  safely  left  to 
themselves  to  detect  and  to  correct  them ; 
that  the  leading  principle  of  those  institu- 
tions was  the  maintenance  of  the  religion 
of  the  country,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
country  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  that  danger  would  follow  from 
introducing  Dissenters  into  those  institu- 
tions ;  and  finally,  he  had  shown  that, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  oath  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Sovereign,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  present  such  a 
Bill  as  this  to  his  Majesty  for  his  assent. 
Upon  all  those  grounds  he  must  vote 
against  the  measure. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subject  involved  in  this  measure,  he  was 
anxious,  before  their  Lordships  proceeded 
to  a  division,  to  address  a  few  observations 
to  them  upon  the  question.  He  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  give  an  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  the  noble.  Duke 
who  bad  just  spoken.  The  noble  Duke 
had  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  a  declaration  which  he 
had  made  on  a  former  occasion  to  give 
his  vote  for  this  Bill?  He  would  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
it  would  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  any 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  or  with 
any  declaration  which  he  had  made  on  a 
former  occasion  relative  to  preserving  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
He  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill — not  that  he  could  entirely  ap- 
prove of  it — not  that  he  thought  that  it 
would  eflfect  the  purposes  it  had  in  view 
in  the  best  manner — not  that  he  did  not 
think  that  great  difficulties  surrounded 
the  subject — ditficulties  which  had  been 
enumerated  in  the  course  of  this  debate — 
and,  finally,  not  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  whole  object  of  this  Bill  might 
not  be  better  effected  by  a  good  under- 
standing, and  a  compromise  between  both 
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pftfties  in  this  matter,  rather  than  that  it 
shoald  be  forced  by  the  violence  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Universities. 
He  repeated  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
thing  would  be  much  better  done  by  a 
compromise  and  a  good  understand  mg 
than  in  the  manner  it  was  proposed  to  do 
it  by  this  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, if  they  looked  at  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  he  thought  that  the  measure 
was  one  that  deserved  their  Lordships' 
most  careful  consideration.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Baron  opposite, 
that  if  this  matter  could  be  brought  about 
in  an  amicable  way,  without  animosity  on 
either  side,  by  a  voluntary  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Universities,  and  in  fact 
by  a  sort  of  compromise  on  both  sides,  it 
would  be  much  the  better  way,  than  that 
it  should  be  effected  by  legislative  inter- 
ference. But  then,  as  he  said  before,  he 
looked  upon  the  subject  as  one  of  such 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  and  he 
was  so  anxious  that  it  should  receive  the 
fullest  consideration  at  their  Lordships' 
hands,  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  tiiis  Bill. 
The  noble  Duke,  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  which  he  had  just  addressed  to  the 
House,  had  referred  to  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, and,  amongst  others,  the  noble  Duke 
had  adverted  to  the  union  between  Church 
and  State,  and  had  made  some  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  it  to  which  he  did  not 
intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  offer  any  an- 
swer. If  he  should  be  asked,  whether  he 
meant  in  his  definition  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  that  there  should  be  no 
established  religion  in  this  country,  he 
would  say,  that  to  such  an  opinion  he 
would  give  his  most  decided  opposition. 
He  was  quite  of  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  religion  in  the  coun- 
try without  maintaining  an  established  re- 
ligion in  connexion  with  the  State.  The 
religion  of  the  country  could  not  be  up- 
held by  leaving  it  to  the  voluntary  support 
of  its  members — it  must  be  upheld  by  the 
State.  To  justify  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
to  defend  so  great  a  change  as  that  opinion 
would  introduce  into  this  country,  it  would 
not  do  to  refer  to  examples,  such  as  the 
existence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire,  before  it  was  constituted  the 
established  religion,  and  to  the  existence 
of  religion  in  a  country  so  distant,  and  so 
diflerently  circumstanced  from  this,  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  would, 
thereforei  again  repeat,  that  he  entirely 


differed  from  those  who  maintained  that 
there  should  not  be  an  established  religion 
in  the  country,  and  that  religion  connected 
with  and  supported  by  the  State.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England  from  feel- 
ing and  conviction.  He  would  not  say, 
that  he  had  examined  all  her  doctrines- 
he  could  not  say,  whether  he  had  examined 
the  foundation  of  all  her  rites  and  cere- 
monies— he  would  not  say,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  discuss  those  one  thousand  ques- 
tions which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  a  former 
evening,  Bishop  Law  stated,  arose  out  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England,  because  he  deemed 
her  spirit  pure,  and  her  principles  tolerant. 
He  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
because  it  was  the  mode  of  faith  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  forefathers,  and  be- 
cause it  was  the  mode  of  faith  which  he 
found  established  in  the  country.  It  was 
upon  such  grounds  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he  would 
maintain,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  sustain  the  religion  of  the  country  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  stood  at  present,  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  and  to  prevent,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  its  members,  a  general 
neglect  of  religious  observances.  While 
he  said  this  for  himself,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  must  at  the 
same  time  say,  on  the  part  of  that  great 
and  large  body  of  men,  the  Dissenters  of 
England,  that  their  dissent  from  her  doc- 
trines had  been  almost  coeval  and  contem- 
poraneous with  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  herself  —  that  they 
dissented  from  her,  because  they  did  not 
think  she  went  far  enough  in  the  work  of 
reformation  —  that  they  did  not  exhibit 
their  opposition  at  the  tinve  against  a 
Church  that  was  then  in  power  and  pros- 
perity—  thai  their  dissent  grew  up  at  a 
period  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  dominant  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  a  dissent  founded  upon  con- 
scientious feelings  and  principles.  Con- 
sidering the  weight  which  dissent  had  in 
the  country,  and  considering  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevailed,  many  attempts  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  made  at  a  reli- 
gious comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  in 
the  body  of  the  Church.  Such  attempts, 
it  was  well  known,  had  been  made  by 
some  of  the  greatest  prelates  that  had 
adorned  the  Church  of  England.  All 
such  attempts  had  hitherto  failed.  He 
trusted  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
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day  to  see  such  an  attempt  in  aome  degree 
succeed,  and,  at  all  events,  they  had  a 
right  to  make  it  by  a  general  civil  com- 
prehension of  the  Dissenters,  and  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  public  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would  not  go  into  the  foundation 
of  the  Universities.  He  apprehended  that 
they  were  originally  founded  for  the  sup- 
port of  literature  and  science.  He  ap- 
prehended that  such  was  the  original  ob- 
ject of  all  those  learned  institutions  of  the 
country  which,  from  the  concurrence  of 
accidents  and  the  force  of  chances,  had 
been  founded,  and  had  grown  up,  one 
after  the  other,  until  they  had,  in  fact, 
come  to  he  considered  national  seminaries. 
He  would  reserve  to  them  complete  the 
right  to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  sake  of  general  peace  and  union, 
and  for  the  sake  of  bringing  together  those 
who  had  been  excluded  so  long  from  the 
benefits  of  those  institutions — he  would 
sanction  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters 
into  the  Universities.  He  would  sanction 
that  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  those  institutions  had  said 
could  be  safely  effected.  He  would  try 
whether  they  might  not  open  the  gates  of 
the  Universities  to  the  g^at  body  of  those 
who  unfortunately  dissented  from  the 
Church  of  England.  He  would  not  wish, 
however,  rashly  to  meddle  with  honest 
prejudices  and  well-founded  feelings.  The 
noble  Duke  had  said,  that  tests  were  no 
security  against  impiety  and  schism,  and 
that  a  man  might  take  them  who  dissented 
from  them,  if  he  chose  to  stifle  all  feelings 
of  right  and  wrong.  He  would  say,  that 
tests  were  no  security  against  any  man. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  history 
of  religion  in  any  state,  or  at  any  period, 
and  not  to  see  that  tests  afforded  the 
weakest  aid  and  the  most  frail  security  to 
any  faith.  Did  tests  preserve  the  heathen 
religion  ag:ainst  the  vital  spirit  and  heaven- 
descended  energy  of  Christianity  ?  Yet 
they  were  aware,  that  every  act  of  the  life 
of  a  heathen  was  in  itself  a  test.  He 
could  not  sit  down, — he  could  not  eat  his 
meals, — hecould  not  retire  to  rest, he  could 
not  go  through  the  simplest  duty, — he 
could  not  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, without  addressing  some  heathen 
deity  or  other.  These  observances  were 
forced  upon  the  Christians  by  the  most 
cruel  punishments,  and  yet  such  means 
failed  to  preserve  the  dominant  faith.    In 


fact,  it  was  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
most  violent  persecutions  of  the  Cbrisiians 
attempted  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
empire.  Had  tests  been  any  security  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  against  the  pure 
light  and  energy  of  the  Protestant  faith? 
Tests,  a  variety  of  tests,  were  adopted  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  religion  in  its 
mfancy ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  that  they 
were  vain  and  fragile  against  the  light  and 
strength  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  fact, 
they  were  utterly  futile  for  such  a  purpose, 
even  in  the  Universities  themselves.  With* 
out  looking  very  deeply  into  the  sobjeetp 
he  found  that  about  fourteen  years  after 
the  establishment  of  King's  College,' Cam* 
bridge,  a  decree  was  sent  down  there  by 
King  Henry  6th,  admonishing  thescholara 
— that  was  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
present  day,  the  fellows  of  that  college — 
against  the  damnable  and  pernicious  errors 
(so  it  styled  them)  of  John  WickliSe  and 
Richard  Peacock,  and  denouncing  the 
pains  of  expulsion  from  college  and  of 
perjury  against  those  who  should  show 
any  favour  to  these  heretical  doctrines. 
Yet,  in  two  years  after  this,  this  very 
King's  College  became  what,  at  that 
time,  was  called  the  most  heretical,  bnt 
what,  at  the  present  day  they  would  call 
the  most  Protestant,  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  was  only  about  sixty  years 
after  this  that  those  very  doctrines  thus 
fiercely  denounced  were  by  the  law  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  So  much 
for  the  security  and  aid  afforded  by  tests. 
Let  the  Church  of  England  rest  upon  the 
living  vigour,  upon  the  pure  truth,  upon 
the  scriptural  consistency  of  her  doctrines, 
above  all,  let  her  depend  upon  her  mild 
laws,  upon  her  tolerant  character.  Her 
maintenance  rested  upon  her  intrinsic 
merits  and  her  native  strength.  It  was 
by  those  characteristics  that  she  had  been 
preserved, — it  was  by  those  characteristics 
that  she  would  be  preserved, — and  not  by 
means  of  tests  and  subscriptions.  On 
the  whole  he  should,  as  he  said  before, 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  subject  was 
surrounded  with  great  difficulties.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  with  the  noble  Baron  op- 
posite, that  great  difBculties  stood  in  the 
way  of  effecting  an  object  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  all  must  admit  to  be  so 
desirable.  With  respect  to  the  obieotion 
oftheooble  duke,  that  controveraia)  dis* 
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cuMioos  and  diisentions  would  necessarily 
follow  the  iniroducUon  of  the  DisseDters 
into  the  Uoiversilies,  he  (Lord  Melbourne) 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  but  little 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  anti- 
cipation of  what  might  never  turn  out  to 
be  a  fact.    It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  young  men  would  have  no  other  end 
in  going  to  College  than  to  enter  into 
controversial    disputes    and   discussions, 
and  it  was  rather  monstrous  to  assume, 
that  the  Dissenters  should  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Universities  on 
the  plea  that  their  admission  there  would 
set  all  the  students  wrangling  about  points 
of  theology.     Did  their  exclusion  prevent 
theological  controversies  in  the   Univer- 
sities at  present  ?    As  far  as  he  could 
recollect,    he  had  never   heard  of  dis- 
sent until  he  went  to   the   University. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the 
whole  of  the  studies  at  the  Universities 
were  founded  on  theological  questions.  But 
surely  it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
introduction  of  a  few  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  Universities 
would  produce  those  scenes  of  general 
confusion  and  disorder  which  the  noble 
Duke  seemed  to  apprehend.    At  the  same 
time,  whatever  might  happen,  and  even 
should  an  evil  of  the  kind  arise  from  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universi- 
ties, he  did  not  think  that  such  an  evil 
could  be  at  all  put  in  competition  with 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  takiug 
such  a  step  in  the  way  of  conciliation  with 
the  feelings  of  animosity  thus  allayed,  and 
peace  established   between,    at  present, 
rival  and  contending  parties.    It  was  with 
those  feelings  not  at  all  blind  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  but  sensible  from  its 
great  importance  that  it  was  deserving  of 
th«  further  consideration  of  their  lordships, 
that  he  should  certainly  give  his  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  noble  Viscount  who  had  just 
spoken  did  not  entertain  an  unmingled 
approbation  of  this  Bill.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  admiration  which  he  heard  that 
noble  Viscount  express  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  determination  to  stand 
by  that  Church.  In  the  present  period  of 
general  uncertainty  and  doubt,  when 
nobody  well  knew  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  Ministers  with  respect  to  the 
Church,  it  was  consoling  to  find  the  noble 
Viscount  come  forward  with  such  a  decla- 
latioQ  of  his  sentimentSi  and  he  was  sure 


that  it  would  diffuse  joy  through  the  heart 
of  every  man  in  the  country  who  felt  de- 
voted to  the  Church  of  England.     He 
cordially  concuned  in  many  of  the  senti- 
ments that  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  Viscount.     Indeed,  it  appeared  to 
him  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  desired  in  some  parts  of  the 
speech  just  delivered  by  the  noble  Viscount 
was,  that  he  should  be  sitting  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  tests,  while  he  would  not  insist 
upon  them  as  a  good  security  for  religion, 
he  thought  that  they  were  a  good  security 
for  the  purity  of  education.    The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  Church  of  England 
might  rely  upon  the  native  strength  and 
truth  of  her  doctrines,  and  that  she  might 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  to  over- 
turn her.     But  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
seem  to  recollect,  that  to  teach  the  truth, 
it  must  be  well  understood  in  the  teaching. 
Concurring,  as  he  did,  in  much  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount,  he  must 
say,  that  it  was  not  his  good  fortune  to 
concur  with  the  noble  Earl  who  had  opened 
this  debate.    The  noble  Duke  had  so  veil 
drawn  the  distinction  between  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  as  it  existed  by  sufferance, 
and  their  admission  by  right,  as  proposed 
by  this  Bill,  that  he  would  make  no  ob- 
servations upon  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Earl  with  reference  to  this  point,  or  go 
over  ground  which  had  been  already  so 
successfully  maintained.     He  would  only 
say,  in  addition  to  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Duke  on  this  point,  that,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  sufferance,  the 
number  of  Dissenters  at  the  University  of 
Cambiidgewas  at  present  inconceivably 
small ;  but  when  their  admission  was  no 
longer  discretionary,  the  result  of  a  kind 
and  tolerant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  but  a  matter  of  positive  and 
statutable    right,    their    numbers    would 
enormously  increase,  and  their  conduct 
would,  he  feared,  be  materially  changed  ; 
they  would   then  constitute  a  powerful 
minority  in  the  heart  of  the  Universities, 
acting  with  all  the  zeal,  and  in  all  the 
spirit  of  party ;  they  would  then  hold  up 
this  Bill  as  the  Charter  of  their  rights ; 
they  would  agitate  the  hitherto  untroubled 
Colleges  with  their  polemical  discussions, 
and  would  perhaps  make  open  war  upon 
that  religious  discipline,  and   on   those 
religious  opinions,  which,  while  they  were 
admitted  on  sufferaooei  and  having;  a  great 
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ioferiorily   of   numbers,    tbey    did    not 
Teoture  to  aitail.    The  noble  Earl  who 
opened  the  debate  defied  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  to  show  that  any  practical  in- 
convenience had  resulted  from  the  per- 
mission given  to  Dissenters  to  graduate 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Very  prob- 
ably not.    But  when  the  measure  which 
permitted  Dissenters  to  graduate  in  the 
University    of    Dublin    was    introduced 
into  Parliament,  it  received  the  sanction 
of  the  two  Members  for  tbe  University, 
and  of  the  Provost  of  the  University,  then 
a  Member  of  the  Lower  House;  and  in 
and  out  of  the  University,  two  not  very 
important  individuals  constituted  the  whole 
muster  of  opposition  that  could  be  raised 
to  their  claims.    From  what  cause  arose 
this  all  but  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  ? 
From  the  knowledge,  that  residence  was 
not  enforced  at  Dublin,  and  that  non- 
residents were    known    to  receive  their 
religious  education,  where  it  would  prob- 
ably be  most  honestly  and  anxiously  ad- 
ministered— under  the  paternal  roof,  or  at 
least  under  the  roof  of  the  guardian  pro 
tempore ;  and  still  more,  from  the  know- 
ledge, that  degrees  at  Dublin;  did  not,  as 
in  England,  confer  a  power  of  government. 
This  unanimity  then  arose  from  an  inti- 
mate conviction  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances to  which  he  had  just  alluded — 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  University  of  Dublin — that  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  into  that  Establish- 
ment could  produce  no  effect  injurious, 
either  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland, 
or  to  the  education  of  the  youth  brought 
up  at  the  University.     Did  any  such  una- 
nimity of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  into  the  English 
Universities  prevail?     Yes;   but  in   the 
adverse  sense.    Look  at  the  University 
declarations,  crowded  with  the  signatures 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  land, 
and  drawn  up  with  all  the  fervency  of 
truth ;  look  at  the  unequivocal  testimony 
borne  to  the  general  feeling  by  the  united 
voices  of  their  four  Representatives ;  all 
deprecating  the  measure  as  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  interest  of  the  Universities,   and 
to  tbe  religion  of  the  country.     Even  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  so  triumphantly  alluded, 
where  the  prospect  was  so  comparatively 
fair,  even  there  had  peace  and  harmony 
been  the  result  ?     He  answered  no.    The 
Dissenters  of  Dublin,  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied, disdained  tbeir  easy  triumph;  tbey 


spumed  the  barren  honowi  of  the  degree' 
which  they  so  lately  ooveled ;  they  were 
striving  to  obtain  admissioa  to  tbe  oflBoes 
of  scholar,  fellow,  and  dtotosI  :  amiioiia 
to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and 
ments  of  the  University,  and 
nought  was  won,  till  noii^t  remained  to 
win.     To    compel   the   Universities    to 
admit  Dissenters  within   tbeir  walls  as 
a  matter  of  right,  was  unjust ;  and  if  tried, 
would  be  found  to  the  last  degree  inex- 
pedient and  unwise.    He  concurred  in 
opinion    with    those    noble   Lords    who 
thought  that,  by  pursuing  such  a  policy, 
no  solid  advantage  could  be  gained,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  enter  upon  a 
course  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
recede,  and  on  which  tbey  could   not 
advance  with  honour.     If  the  object  con* 
templated  by  the  noble  Earl  were  obtained 
—if  the  reluctant  Universities  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  Dissenters,  still,  without 
a  stretch  of  Parliamentary  tyranny,  such 
as  he  could  not  believe  would  ever  eman- 
ate from  Parliament,  we  could  not  compel 
the  respective  colleges  to  receive  them  as 
inmates.    The  noble  Earl  had  referred  to 
a  document,  signed  by  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, and  other  persons  high  in  office  at 
the  University,  declaring  their  firm  deter- 
mination to  wander  over  the  world,  de- 
i>rived  of  every  worldly  possession,  home- 
ess  and  houseless,  rather  than  submit  to 
an  act  which  would  outrage  their  consci* 
ences.    Was  not  that  matter  for  grave 
and   solemn  consideration.     If  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Universities  were  not  really  attained 
by  the  step  which  the  noble  Earl  required 
the  House  to  take — if  the  Colleges  should 
refuse  to  give  practical  efficacy  to  tbe 
concessions  which  the  University  might 
be  compelled  to  make — if  the  law  showM 
remain   a  dead    letter,   their    Lordships 
would  have  to  confirm  it  bv  fre^h  legisla- 
tion, and  on  a  harsher  pjnnciple^f  the 
Colleges  should  refuse  to  comply— and  be 
was  tempted  to  say,  that  he  hoped  to  God 
they  would  not  comply— if  they  should 
oppose  a  passive,  but  legal  and  effective 
resistance  to  the  law,  then  would  legisla- 
tion be  unavailing ;  unless  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  overcome  by  direct  per- 
secution a  resistance  founded  on  a  sense 
of  duty  higher  than  even  that  which  com- 
manded obedience  to  the  law.    The  rea- 
soning of  the  noble  Earl  had  not  removed 
his  greatest  otnection  to  this  measure— 
tbe  difficulty  of  rendering  the 
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of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities  compat- 
ible with  adhering  to  the  present  coarse  of 
religious  instmction.     From  them  as  from 
the  fountain  bead,  England  drew  its  religious 
knowledge ;  and  if  this  Bill  were  passed, 
how  eould  that  religious  knowledge  be 
supplied.      If  dissent    were    considered 
a  sufficient  ground  of  exemption  from  the 
religious  discipline  of  the  University,  where 
was  the  standard  to  be  fixed  ?    Was  not 
such  a  regulation  offering  a  premium  to 
dissent?    The  thoughtless  youth  would 
often  make  some  slight  or  even  fancied 
deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
a  plea  for  exemption  from  the  labour  of 
acquiring  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
restraint  of  attendance  on  religious  rites. 
If  this  Bill  passed,  religion  could  be  no 
longer   the    ground-work  of    University 
education,  and  in  the  great  repositories  of 
the  national  learning,  the  highest  and 
most   invaluable    species  of   knowledge 
would  remain  untaught  rand  the  Word  of 
Ood,  expressed  in  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  would  be  learnt  as  it  might 
and  gathered  as  it  could.   The  noble  Earl 
took  a  different  course  from  that  adopted 
by  other  supporters  of  the  Bill ;  the  noble 
Earl  stated,  that  Dissenters  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  religious  discipline 
of  the  Universities.  Hewasthenpreparedto 
sanction  a  practice  considered  tyrannous 
even  in  the  days  when  toleration  was  un- 
known, and  unless  the  courteous  examiner, 
in  deference  to  their  feelings,  abstained  from 
every  controverted  topic,  he  would  force  the 
dissenting  student  to  hear,  and,  perhaps, 
express   opinions    hateful  to  his   heart. 
Such  a  system  would,  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  aggravate  the  existing  dissatisfac^ 
tion  of  the  Dissenters ;  it  would  convert 
their  present  disabilities  into  a  grievance  of 
the  deepest  die.  The  noble  Earl  sneered  at 
the  idea,  that  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
would  lead  to  religious  disputation.  Admit 
Dissenters,  yet  banish  religious  disputa- 
tkm  !<— how  was  that  compatible  with  a 
smcere  and  effective  course  of  religious 
instruction?    By  what  strange  compro- 
mise of  opinion  could  the  same  tutor 
instruct  on  points  of  faith  the  Churchman, 
the  Calvinist,   and  the  Unitarian?     It 
would  be  better  to  tell  the  country  frankly, 
that  the  growing  freedom  of  opinion  had 
superseded  the  necessity  of  specific  re- 
ligious instruction ;  but  it  would  not  be- 
come that  House  to  sanction  the  fallacy, 
if  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  coldly  and  timidly  maintuined|  and 


every  substantial  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween   the    Church    and    her  sectarian 
brethren    waved   or    compromised,    that 
under  such  a  heartless  system  an  effective 
course  of  religious  education  could  be 
maintained    in    either   University.     The 
noble   Lords,   who   supported   the  Bill, 
and      other     distinguished      individuals 
who  patronized  the  London   University, 
woula  not  have  sanctioned  the  omission 
of  any  system  of  religious  instruction,  if 
they  had  not  felt  that  any  such  system 
was  incompatible  with  the  general  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  persons  of  various  forms  of 
faith.    The  subject  of  religious  education 
was  taken  into  their  deep  and  conscientious 
consideration ;  and  rather  than  forego  some 
system  of  religious  instruction,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Biblical  criticism  should  de- 
volve on  a  dissenting  teacher,  showing' 
that  the  difficulty  must  have  been  great, 
which  could  have  suggested  such  a  des- 
perate expedient;  but  the  Gordtan  knot 
was  solved  by  a  shorter  process ;  this  notion 
was  abandoned,  and  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing any  religious  instruction  was  given  up. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  established  with 
the    faintest    chance  of   success,    when 
Christianity  could  not  be  inculcated  on 
the  youthful  mind  in   deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Jew,  nor  Paley*s  Theology 
be  allowed  to  outrage  the  pious  scruples 
of  the  Atheist  ?     As  no  system  of  religious 
instruction,  however  modified,  or  under 
any  limitations,  could  be  established  in 
the   London    University,    he  could    not 
comprehend  how  the  present  system  of 
religious    instruction,    according   to  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  could 
be  maintained   at  the  two   Universities, 
when  all  sects  should  have  the  right  of  in- 
discriminate admission  to  them.  The  Uni- 
versities, it  wassaid,  were  reluctant  to  admit 
Dissenters  within  their  walls,  and  were  also 
selfishly  determined,  that  th^y  should  not 
obtain  a  Charter  for  their  own  University, 
which  might  be  enabled  to  confer  degrees. 
Such  a  charge  would  be  heavy  indeed, 
if  capable  of  proof;   but  what  was  the 
case  ?    There  were  many  employments-^ 
the  Masterships  of  Grammar  Schools  for 
instance — which  could  be  filled  only  by 
Masters  of  Arts.  The  University  of  Oxford 
had  then  contended,  that  the  Dissenters 
should  not  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the 
world,  that  they  should  not  assume  the 
colours   of  the    University,    under   the 
powerful  sanction  of  her  namoi  and  obtain 
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a  control  over  the  edocation  of  yoath,  and 

Crvert  it  from  thelivingfaith  of  the  Church. 
i  the  Dissenters  confer  degrees  of  their 
own  at  their  own  institutions,  and  the  Uni* 
versities  would  not  object.  If  their  purpose 
were  fair  and  hononrable,  why  strive  to 
assume  forms  adopted  by  the  Universities, 
and  elosely  and  intimately  connected  with 
a  Church  whose  tenets  they  disliked,  and 
whose  destruction  they  avowedly  sought? 
It  was  not  fair,  it  was  not  just,  to  impute 
a  want  of  charity  to  the  Universities,  be- 
cause they  would  not  allow  their  enemies 
to  sail  under  their  colours,  confounding 
their  enemies  with  their  friends.  The 
noble  Earl  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  evils 
arising  in  foreign  Universities  from  the 
want  of  religious  education,  and  the  want 
of  religious  tests.  Turbulence,  infidelity, 
disrespect  of  religion  and  government, 
and  every  species  of  disorder  resulted 
from  such  causes.  In  confirmation  of 
this  asiertion,  he  might  mention  the 
murder  of  Kotzebue  by  Sandt,  and  the 
disrespect  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  which 
were  treated  as  old  women's  tales  by  the 
students  of  Continental  Universities.  The 
unhappy  state  of  the  Grerman  youth,  their 
fury,  infidelity,  and  ill-regulated  dispo- 
sitions in  matters  political  and  religious, 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
that  religious  instruction  which  produced 
BO  salutary  an  influence  in  the  English 
Universities.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  youth  of  France.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  no  tests  were  required, 
and  in  France,  the  youth  had  seized  the 
first  moment  of  political  Revolution  to 
rush  forward  and  tear  down  every  emblem 
of  what  they  termed  the  Christian  super- 
stition. Let  noble  Lords  judge  of  the 
character  and  effects  of  institutions  for 
education  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  not  according  to  speculative 
opinions,  but  by  actual  results.  Compare 
the  misguided  young  men  of  France  with 
the  glorious  youth  of  our  Universities, 
who  wise  beyond  their  years,  and  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  dazzling  sophistries  of  the 
day,  even  when  upheld  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  testified,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
with  all  the  vehement  sincerity  of  their 
own  happy  time  of  life,  their  devoted 
attachment  to  the  place  and  system  of 
their  education,  to  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  especially  to  the  Church  of 
Aeir  faith ;  by  their  zeal  for  those  insti- 
tutions, to  mv  noble  friend,  the  chosen 
ehampioo  of  thanii    Some  of  their  Lord- 


ships, mighty  perhaps,  despise  tkne  youth* 
ful  opinions;  but  others,  who  looked  deeply 
into  causes^  would  feel  that  their  ardent 
expression  of  attachment  towarda  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
their  indignant  reprobation  of  anti^Church 
and  anti- University  policv,  was  but  tlie 
refle&ion  of  a  stronger  )igbt»  the  echo  of 
a  deeper  and  more  general  voice.  The 
outpouring  of  their  own  high-spirited  and 
generous  enthusiasm,  was  but  the  feeling* 
of  their  friends  and  families  finding  utter- 
ance through  them ;  their  voice  was  the 
voice  of  the  country  ;  and  spoke  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  respectability 
and  property,  by  the  virtue  and  education 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  of  the 
middling  classes  difi^used  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Their  Lordships  had  been  ad- 
vised to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  cordially  concurred  in  that  advice; 
and  when  he  saw  the  rising  generation 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  when  be  found 
the  Masters  of  Arts,  men  advanced  in  life, 
men  coming  from  no  particular  district, 
of  no  particular  party,  profession  or  age, 
who  might  fairly  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  matured  education  of  the  country, 
when  he  found  these  men  assembled,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  to  the  number  of  almost 
2,000,  and  concurring,  with  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice,  in  one  common  view  of 
justice  and  of  policy,  and  that  view,  the 
view  adopted  by  the  noble  Lords  around 
him,  he  found  that  they  were  strictly 
following  the  recommendation  of  noble 
Lords  opposite,  that  they  were  walking 
with  the  age,  and  were  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  day 
was  past  when  noble  Lords  opposite  could 
induce  the  world  to  believe,  that  the 
public  virtue  and  intelligence  of  England 
wished  to  subvert  the  settled  institutions 
of  the  country.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
must  again  implore  their  Lordships  to 
judge  of  institutions  by  their  results. 
Abroad,  where  no  tests  were  imposed, 
religion  was  either  obscured  by  extravagant 
delusions,  or  had  utterly  fallen  into  decay ; 
in  England,  where  tests  were  imperative, 
religion  flourished,  undisturbed  by  fanatic 
zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  unclouded  by 
chilling  doubt  on  the  other.  Here,  and 
here  alone,  no  excess  degraded  the  purity 
of  the  national  faith.  Generally  speaking, 
a  more  pious,  a  more  exemplary,  and  a 
more  devoted  race  of  men,  to  their  great 
trust,  than  the  Established  clergy,  had 
never  e)(iited  in  any  age  or  StatOi  froiotbi 
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highest  Prelate  dowD  to  the  humblest  I 
Carate.    The  gentry,  too,  were  animated 
by  similar  feelings.  To  what  could  he  attri- 
bute this  fortunate  state  of  things,  but  to 
the  system  adopted  at  our  Universities, 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Church,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  were  indebted  for  their 
religious  instruction.  Believing,  conscien- 
tiously, that  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
into  our  Universities  would  endanger  this 
valuable  system  of  religious  instruction, 
he  should  be  a  traitor  to  his  opinion  if  he 
did  not  oppose  this  Bill.     He  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  Dissenters,  for  whom 
he  felt  a  high  regard,  and  whose  good 
opinion  be  greatly  valued,  and  he  would 
most  gladly  concur  in  any  measure  grant- 
ing them  real  or  imaginary  relief,  if  that 
could  be  effected  without  an  abandonment 
of  principle  ;  but  supposing  the  evils  com- 
plained of  to  be  ten  times  greater,  he 
never  could  consent  to  a  measure  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  which  must  be  a 
sacrifice  of  the  established  religion.  Their 
Lordships  might  perhaps  be  told,  that  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill  would  involve  their 
Lordships  in  a  collision  with  the  Commons; 
but  he  was  happy  to  see  that  it  could  create 
no  difference  between  the  House  and  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.     He  was  entitled  to 
say  this,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    For  the  rest,  he  should  regret  the 
rejection  by  their  Lordships  of  any  measure 
passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  but  if  their  Lordships  thought  it  im- 
portant, that  there  should  be  any  religious 
instruction  for  our  youth,  and   believed 
that  the  present  measure  tended  to  destroy 
that  salutary  system,  then  had  they  no 
choice  but  to  reject  the  Bill.     The  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  between  noble  Lords 
on  the  opposite  benches,  and  noble  Lords 
on  this  side  of  the  House ;  the  question 
was  between  their  God  and  them  ;  and 
the  highest,  and  holiest .  motives,  impe- 
riously called   upon   their   Lordships  to 
reject  the  Bill.     If,  from  any  motives  of 
mere  expediency,  they  should  consent  to 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  they  would  war 
upon  their  interests,    their  duty,    their 
honour,  and  their  honest  opinion.     Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  authoritv  of  that 
House   would  fall  into   contempt.      He 
did  not  believe   that  the  House  would 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  country  till  it 
was    deserved :     indissolubly  connected 
with  the   Monarchy,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  the  pablio  estimation  it  wouldi  not  fally 


Till  0elf*abM«meiit  pave  tlie  way 
For  ruthless  chains,  and  villain  sway. 


But  when  their  Lordships  had  abandoned 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  people 
of  England  would  abandon  them ;  for 
what  could  the  people  need  of  hereditary 
defenders,  when  all  which  was  truly  worthy 
of  defence,  had  been  given  up? 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  remove 
certain  disabilities  which  prevented  a  par- 
ticular class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
from  graduating  at  the  Universities  of 
England,  and  taking  degrees  therein.  It 
was  necessary  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  fact,  because,  from  the 
language  of  the  noble  Earl  who  opened 
this  debate,  it  would  appear  as  if  this  were 
merely  a  question,  whether  certain  oaths 
and  subscriptions  imposed  by  the  Univer- 
sities shoula  be  removed,  for  the  relief  of 
its  members,  which  had  been  wrongly  or 
wickedly  imposed  upon  them ;  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was  a  question,  whether  those 
oaths  and  subscriptions  should  be  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Dissenters 
into  the  Universities.  He  expected  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Earl  some  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  measure  before  the  House ; 
but  instead  of  urging  any  reasons  for  its 
adoption,  the  noble  Earl  thought  proper 
to  launch  into  a  lengthened  invective 
against  the  University  of  Oxford,  for 
having  imposed  the  tests,  and  accused 
the  members  of  that  University  of  not 
believing  those  declarations  to  which  they 
affixed  their  names.  The  meaning  and 
import  of  subscription  in  the  Universities 
had  been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
in  that  House,  and  he  would  not  enter 
into  that  question  then.  He  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  speeches  which 
followed  that  of  the  noble  Earl,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Melbourne)  in  which  the  noble  Viscount 
expressed  his  attachment  to  the  Church 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  said  he  voted 
for  the  second  reading  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation. Their  Lordships  would,  he 
thought,  admit,  that  such  a  Bill  as  this 
ought  not,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  to  be 
forced  on  the  Universities.  After  having 
been  discussed  with  calmness  and  temper* 
the  noble  Viscount  said,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble some  satisfactory  compromise  might 
be  come  to.  He  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  noble  Viscount  had  ex- 

Bressed  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
ill,     He  was  also  mueb  pleated  with 
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wbat  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  he  could  but  congratulate 
the  ChuTch  and  the  Universities  on  the 
eloquent  defenders  they  possessed,  and 
had  acquired,  particularly  the  noble  Earl 
who  spoke  last,  and  who  had  then  spoken 
in  that  House  for  the  first  time.  Much 
of  what  he  had  to  say  upon  this  subject 
had  been  anticipated  by  other  noble 
Lords,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  go 
over  that  ground  again.  The  noble  Earl 
who  opeiMd-lhis-debate  said,  the  Univer- 
sities were  not  originally  intended  as 
places  of  religious  education  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  [The 
Earl  of  Rcuinor:  I  said  they  were  not 
intended  ibrtheological  seminaries.]  He 
would  admit,  that  the  education  in  them 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  theological 
one,  but  most  certainly  one  great  object 
of  these  institutions  was,  to  encourage  a 
sound  religious  education,  and  they  had 
always  been  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  country,  whatever 
that  might  have  been.  Religious  educa- 
tion and  useful  knowledge  were  the  objects 
contemplated  in  these  institutions,  and 
their  works  spoke  for  them  ;  for  with  all 
the  colleges  there  were  churches  con- 
nected, in  which  provision  was  made  for 
performing  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  apparent  also  from 
the  language  employed  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. The  canon  required  that  in  the 
Universities  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Divine  Service,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  as  directed  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  and  those  regulations 
applied  as  much  to  their  Universities  as 
to  their  Churches.  In  a  word,  the  Uni- 
versities had  been  at  all  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church.  It  was  equally  so 
before  the  Reformation,  before  the  Romish 
religion  was  shaken  off,  as  it  was  now. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  Universities 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  Dissenters 
were  admitted,  except  during  a  short 
interval  of  time,  which  he  need  not  men- 
tion, but  which  lie  trusted  would  never  be 
followed  as  a  precedent.  The  Dissenters 
were  never,  with  this  exception,  admitted 
to  degrees  ;  nor  would  they  claim  admis- 
sion now,  if  they  had  not  some  ulterior 
object  in  view.  He  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  system  of  re- 
ligious instruction  pursued  in  the  Universi- 
tiesy  aind  then  submit  to  them  whether 
that  system  was  such  as  Dissenters  should 
be  anxious  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 


of  it.  In  the  first  place,  young  men  at 
Oxford,  not  boys  under  twelve,  as  had 
been  said,  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  the  arti- 
cles of  religion.  In  the  second  place,  the 
tutors  were  required  to  instruct  them  in 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them 
to  conformity  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  In  the  third  place,  an  exami- 
nation took  place,  and  it  was  upon  this 
examination,  that  the  obtaining  of  a  de- 
gree depended.  It  was  required  that  they 
should  be  examined  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  a  defect  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  could  not  be  compensated  by 
any  other  acquirement.  If  the  candidates 
did  not  give  satisfaction  on  this  head,  they 
could  have  no  testimonials,  and  of  course 
no  degrees.  The  candidate  for  degrees 
must  be  prepared  to  subscribe  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles  and  the  three  articles  of  the 
thirty-sixth  canon.  When  he  first  heard 
of  this  Bill  now  under  their  Lordships* 
consideration,  he  questioned  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  long  a  tutor  in  one  of  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  as  to  the  course  of 
religious  instruction  adopted  in  his  Col- 
lege. That  gentleman  informed  him  that 
his  course  was  this,  and  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  the  colleges: — Every 
candidate  for  admission  was  examined  in 
the  Scripture  History  and  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  re- 
quired to  attend  a  lecture  in  the  Greek 
Testament  every  week,  and  thus  to  go 
through  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Then  followed  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
according  to  Burnett.  The  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read 
through  so  as  to  complete  the  perusal  in 
two  years.  Every  under-graduate  went 
through  this  course.  Besides  this,  there 
was  a  catechetical  lecture  on  Sundays, 
with  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  this  course  contained 
all  that  was  desirable  in  the  religious 
branch  of  a  liberal  education ;  but  it  formed 
an  excellent  substratum  for  the  knowledge 
to  be  afterwards  acquired  by  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  was  the  observance  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  Universities,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
attendance  of  the  students  at  Divine 
worship.  It  appeared,  that  care  was  takeo 
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to  explain  to  every  youth,  at  the  com- 
mencement ef  hU  residence,  that  he  was 
required  to  attend  the  daily  and  Sunday 
service  of  the  chapel,  as  corresponding 
with  the  domestic  service  of  a  family,  and 
the  service  of  his  parish  church.  He  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
attend  Divine  worship  at  least  twice  on 
Sunday,  and  once  on  every  other  day  of 
the  week ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  en« 
couraged  and  advised,  with  a  view  to  his 
best  interests  and  happiness,  to  attend 
more  frequently  on  the  week-day,  if  his 
health  and  engag;ements  permitted ;  and, 
where  the  spirit,  letter,  and  authority  of 
the  rules  had  been  observed,  the  sacrament 
was  administered.  He  was  earnestly  en- 
treated, both  on  that  and  on  all  occasions, 
openly  to  state  any  scruple  that  might 
occur  to  him  ;  and  he  was  assured  that, 
in  so  doing,  he  would  always  meet  the 
most  respectful  indulgence.  The  system 
of  requiring  the  attendance  at  chapel  of 
those  who  are  t;i  statu  pupiilarii^  was 
most  beneficial ;  and  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  order  and  propriety  with 
which  the  service  proceeded.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  roust  have  tired  their 
Lordships  by  entering  into  a  detailed 
enumeration  of  this  kind,  but,  afler  all 
that  had  been  stated  upon  these  various 
points  in  different  quarters,  it  was  his 
anxious  wish  that  their  Lordships  should 
know  what  the  system  was.  He  could 
not  forbear  saying  one  word  further  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  at  chapel.  Upon 
this  topic  he  had  read  reports  of  language 
which  he  very  much  regretted  should  have 
been  used,  and  which  he  was  sure  could 
only  have  been  prompted  by  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  effect  of  this 
regulation.  As  far  as  he  could  himself 
understand  the  objections  to  it,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  which  might  not  with 
equal  propriety  be  employed  and  which 
would  not  tell  equally  well  against  any 
attendance  at  prayers,  whether  in  private 
families  or  in  public  places.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  what  the  system  of  these 
institutions  was,  and  it  was  for  them  to 
examine  how  it  would  be  affected  by  the 
measure  they  were  called  on  to  adopt. 
The  Universities  required  in  the  first  place 
the  signature  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 
Tlien  the  student  was  instructed  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  then  he  was 
submitted  to  an  examination  to  ascertain 
that  he  had  so  gone  through  his  studies  as 
that,  with  a  good  understanding  of  them, 


and  with  a  clear  conscience,  be  was  ready 
to  conform  to  those  Articles.  Now  thia 
Bill  repealed  the  first  and  last,  but  left  in 
full  force  the  intermediate  regulation. 
The  student,  under  its  provisions,  would 
still  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction 
in  th^  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  ordinary 
routii^e  of  the  system,  and  he  would  be 
require^  to  pass  through  the  examination 
of  theQ(i  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  a 
degree.  He  would  ask,  then,  would  the 
Dissenter  consent  to  go  through  such  a 
course  of  education  in  oider  to  be  admitted 
to  degrees  ?  Why,  no,  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  would.  Would  he  not 
say  it  was  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  tell 
him  that  his  son  might  be  admitted  to  the 
University,  and  might  be  allowed  to  take 
a  degree,  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
would  do  such  a  violence  to  his  conscience 
as  to  accept  the  privilege  upon  such 
terms  as  these  ?  Would  he  not  pray 
rather  to  be  relieved  from  such  an  enact- 
ment, if  it  were  to  pass,  which  only  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  University  upon 
terms  which  must  be  degrading  to  himself 
if  he  complied  with  them?  No  strict 
Dissenter  could  avail  himself  of  such  a 
law.  He  knew  but  little  as  to  the  example 
of  the  practice  of  Cambridge  which  had 
been  so  much  referred  to.  He  appre- 
hended, however,  that  not  many  Dissenters 
availed  themselves  of  it,  though  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  what  was  the  number  who  had 
been  admitted  into  what  were  called  the 
liberal  Colleges;  they  might  be  few  or 
many;  but  the  parents  who  sent  them 
there  could  not  be  very  anxious  that  they 
should  remain  Dissenters.  This  too  was 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  con- 
tinued after  the  passing  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  present.  If  Dissenters  were  admit- 
ted by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  there  must  be  such  an 
alteration  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Universi- 
ties as  would  make  thetn  more  palatable 
to  the  parties  admitted;  there  must  of 
necessity  follow  g^at  alterations,  and 
alterations  which  he  thought  would  be 
greatly  for  the  worse.  At  present  young 
men  went  to  the  Universities  to  learn  and 
not  to  dispute.  When  once  youth  of 
different  persuasions  were  admitted,  he 
feared  that  the  consequence  would  be  that 
they  would  be  turned  into  an  arena  for 
theological  controversy.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  first  results,  and  the  effect  o( 
that  upon  young  men  would,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  be  io  the  end  to  encourtge  the 
growth  of  indifference  or  repugnance  to  all 
religious  subjects.  There  was  also  another 
consideration  which  he  thought  entitled 
to  claim  the  full  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  would  operate  upon  another 
party »  the  conscientious  member  of  the 
Church.  At  present,  when  a  parent  sent 
his  son  to  the  University,  he  did  so  in  the 
security  that  he  would  receive  instruction 
according  to  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  he  himself 
had  lived,  and  which  he  desired  to  see  his 
son  profess.  When  he  entered  his  son  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  now,  the  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  satisfied  that 
he  would  return  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. If  they  passed  this  measure,  would 
the  same  security  exist  ?  Would  they  not 
have  in  its  place  the  dread  of  prose! ytism, 
or  of  something  worse?  Was  it  to  be 
supposed,  then,  that  such  a  change  could 
be  anything  but  injurious  to  the  Universi- 
ties? This  would  be  the  effect  with  regard 
to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  but 
upon  the  clergy  he  apprehended  that  the 
alterations  would  be  still  more  injurious. 
At  present  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  call  upon  their  I^ordships  to 
admit,  that  the  Universities  formed  in 
practice  an  admirable  seminary  for  the 
clergy.  They  all  knew  how  the  system 
answered  these  important  ends  as  it  now 
prevailed.  But  after  this  alteration  was 
there  any  one  who  could  expect  the  same 
results?  With  this  relaxation  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Universities  the  degrees  they 
granted  would  no  longer  be  a  proper  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  for  orders ;  or  if 
they  were,  such  a  clergy  would  no  longer 
bear  the  same  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  as  they  did  now.  Viewing  the 
question  in  this  light,  he  must  lift  up  his 
voice. in  concurrence  with  those  members 
of  the  University  who  had  so  unanimously 
spoken  their  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
Not  only  the  great  body  of  the  resident 
members,  but  that  still  more  numerous 
body  who  were  dispersed  tii rough  the 
country,  had  most  unanimously  concurred 
in  expressing  the  same  strong  and  clear 
opinions  upon  the  question.  To  this  re- 
markable concurrence  of  opinion  from  so 
extensive  a  body  of  men,  so  respectable 
for  their  intelligence  and  learning,  and  for 
that  due  regulation  of  temper  which  in 
combination  with  a  genuine  piety  formed 


the  character  of  a  tme  Christian  mtniitry, 
he  thought  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  greatest  weight  would 
be  due,  even  if  those  Gentlemen  had  as- 
signed no  reasons  for  the  opinions  which 
they  had  so  adopted.  But  they  had  form- 
ally put  forth  their  reasons  in  a  document 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  which  all 
the  persons  connected  with  tuition  at 
Oxford  had  declared  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  refused  to  abamlon  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  (The 
most  reverend  Prelate  here  read  the 
grounds  assigned  in  the  Oxford  declara- 
tion). Now  he  must  say,  that,  when  such 
sentiments  as  these  were  so  deliberately 
and  strongly  put  forward  by  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  question, 
he  would  never  be  one  to  give  his  consent 
to  a  measure  which  he  believed  calculated 
to  poison  the  pure  fountains  of  knowledge 
at  the  purest  sources  from  which  they 
were  now  fed  ?  And  what  was  the  time, 
too,  at  which  these  demands  were  made  ? 
When  open  declarations  of  a  determination 
to  subvert  the  Established  Church  were 
absolutely  forced  upon  them  on  all  sides ; 
when  those  who  sought  admission  to  the 
Universities  declared  that  it  was  a  solemn 
duty  to  accomplish  the  subvernon  of  the 
Established  Church,  upon  a  conscientious 
conviction  that  all  Church  Establishments 
were  not  merely  inexpedient,  but  utterly 
unlawful  and  unchristian.  He  thought, 
then,  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  in  the  highest  degree  to 
place  the  power  of  controlling  or  influenc- 
ing the  Universities  in  the  hands  of  persons 
professing  such  sentiments  as  had  appeared 
in  the  declarations  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
had  been  sanctioned  by  persons  of  the 
highest  authority  amongst  them.  He 
knew  that  all  Dissenters  did  not  adopt 
these  violent  sentiments,  and  that  many 
had  signed  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Church  whicn  were  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  that  he  had  been  in- 
trusted to  present  them  to  their  Lordships. 
But  there  were  persons  among  them  who 
had  publicly  avowed  those  sentiments, 
and  persons  of  high  authority,  and  their 
declarations  had  never  been  disclaimed 
by  the  others— excepting  by  one  highly- 
respectable  body  of  Dissenters,  the  Wes- 
leyans.  Under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  Church  was  so  threatened,  and  when 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Universities  made  such  strong 
declarations  in  its  favour,  he  thought  that 
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their  Lordships  woald  agree  with  htm  that 
this  Bill  ought  not  to  pass. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  address 
tlieir  Lordships,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
his  opinion  upon  this  Bill,  which    had 
excited,  not  only  within  doors,  bnt  out  of 
doors,  an  extraordinary,  but  not  dispro- 
portionate, degree  of  interest;  and  his 
principal  object  in  rising  then,  was,  to 
endeavour  to  recal  their  Lordships  to  the 
real    question  before  them,  because    he 
observed,  that  one  after  another  of  those 
noble  Lords  who  had  addressed  the  House, 
had  begun  by  complaining  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  opened  the  discussion,  for 
having  digressed  into  matters  which  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject.    He 
believed,  that  his  noble  friend  had  not 
thus  digressed;  but,  at  all  events,  those 
noble  Lords  had  themselves,  without  any 
exception,  saving  only  that  of  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford),  and    the  illustrious  Duke  (the 
Chancellor    of   Cambridge)  ^- they  only 
were  the  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  the  other 
noble  Lords  had  fallen  into  the  very  error 
which  they  had,  unjustly  in  his  opinion, 
imputed  to  his  noble  friend  ;  for  they  had 
•every  one  of  them  been  discussing  a  ques- 
tion which  was  not  before  the    House. 
The  most  reverend  Prelate  had  more  par- 
ticularly fallen  into  this  error.     His  argu- 
ments were  certainlv  most  logical,  and 
his  conclusions  ably  drawn ;  besides  which 
he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  information 
to  their  Lordships    as  to  the  course  of 
study  at  Oxford ;    but  who    throughout 
argued  an  abstract  proposition  or  thesis 
which  no  one  would  attempt  to  dispute 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  present.    The 
question    before    their    Lordships    was, 
whether  the  Dissenters  should   not    be 
allowed   to  matriculate  in  one  University 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  and  to  take  degrees 
in    both,    whereas    the    most    reverend 
Prelate  had  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  raising  another  question  in  its 
room,    which   was    altogether  an    inde- 
pendent question,  namely,  whether  it  was 
expedient    to    discontinue    the    connec- 
tion between  the  course  of  education  at 
the  Universities,  and  the  religion  of  the 
country.     There  could  be  no  two  ques* 
tions  more  distinct ;  and  any  noble  Lord 
voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
might  very  consistently  to-morrow  object 
to  a  measure  to  alter  the  discipline  of 
either  University.   He  would  remind  their 
Lordships  of  what  it  was  that  the  Bill 


really  dkl  ask,  and  which  he  was  afraid 

it  was  not  calculated  very  efficaciously  or 
certainly  to  procure,  and  also  what  a  real 
practical  grievance  was,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove.  The  noble  Duke  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford) 
had  argued  this  matter  as  coolly  as  if 
everything  were  going  on  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, as  if  there  was  no  grievance,  as  if 
everything  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  if 
there  were  no  complaints,  nor  any  occasion 
for  complaint.  The  noble  Duke,  giving 
this  assumption  all  the  weight  possible, 
had  again  and  again  asked,  why  not  let 
matters  alone  when  they  were  so  satisfac- 
tory ?  Like  the  noble  Duke,  he  was  a 
practical  man,  and  would  not  enter  into 
speculations  or  abstract  questions  upon 
hypothetical  cases,  because  it  was  a  prac- 
tical question  that  was  to  be  discussed, 
the  measure  being  a  presumed  practical 
remedy  for  that  which  was  felt  to  be  a 
practical  grievance.  If  that  ground  could 
be  removed  from  beneath  his  feet,  he 
should  have  none  to  stand  upon  in  sup- 
port of  this  Bill ;  and  he  would  even  go 
the  length  of  moving,  that  the  second 
reading  be  postponed,  or  else  he  would 
move  the  previous  question  as  the  most 
approved  technical  mode  by  which  thetr 
Lordships  got  rid  of  an  improper  subject, 
and  avoided  voting  upon  an  abstract 
proposition.  Was  it  no  grievance,  that 
because  a  man  happened  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  upon  religious  prin<- 
ciplcs,  which  he  as  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, as  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  believed  theirs,  (but  in  as  much  as 
the  latter  professed  a  doctrine  which  en- 
tailed upon  them  no  disabilities,  while  the 
Dissenter  had  not  only  no  interest  in  pro- 
fessing his  opinions,  but  as  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  directly  against  his  interest,  his 
sincerity  ought  to  be  at  least  as  un- 
questioned as  theirs) ; — was  it,  he  asked, 
no  grievance,  that  a  man  thus  sincerely 
believing  an  opinion  different  from  that 
of  Churchmen,  was,  on  account  of  that 
sincerity — for  if  he  were  a  hypocrite,  he 
need  not  be  excluded  —  shut  out  from 
the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  greatest 
temporal  blessings,  namely,  those  which  a 
good  education  could  bestow?  Even  if 
all  the  obstacles  to  taking  degrees  were 
removed,  the  Dissenters  must  still  of 
necessity  be  subjected  to  some  disqualifi- 
cation, and  would  be  worse  off  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.    It  was 
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ftgaintt  the  coMcieiice  of  Hbft  DtMenler 
to  tobscribe  to  the  Thirty^niiie  Article* ; 
ftnd  onleM  he  were  a  hypocrite  he  miut 
openly  profess  his  creed;  and  for  that 
reason  was  he  to  be  excluded  from  aonie 
of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  a  Univenity 
education,  and  from  some  of  his  rights  as 
a  citiien  ?  Was  it  notbing^,  that  a  man  could 
not  send  his  child,  nor  go  himself,  if  young 
enough,  to  those  illustriousy  ancient,  and 
greatly  renowned  seminaries,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  medical  education,  because  of 
ois  creed  ?    Was  it  nothing,  that  he  must 
go  to  other  countries  into  a  species  of 
banishment,  and  at  an  enormous  expense, 
instead  of  gaining  admission  to  that  which 
noble  Lords  themselves  had  declared  to  be 
the  best  seminary — and  in  ssiying  so  they 
stamped  as  real,  and  well  founded,  the 
grievance  the  Dissenters  strongly  com* 
plained    of.    They   had    declared   those 
Universities  to  ht  better  than  any  other 
that  had  ever  been  established,  or  that  was 
likely  to  be  established;  and  were  the 
Dissenters  then  to  be  excluded  from  these 
excellent  means  of  education,  because  of 
a    conscientious    difference  in  religious 
opinions?     Was  it  no  grievance,  that  a 
man  could  not  study  for  the  professions 
which  might  be  most  useful  and  lucrative 
to  him  in  after*life  at  those  Universities ; 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted,  or,  if  ad- 
mitted, he  would  be  stopped  at  the  outset  ? 
At  Oxford,  he  was  not  admitted  at  all, 
and  even  at  Cambridge,  he  would  be 
stopped  short,  just  at  the  period  when  he 
would  be  likely  to  reap  sidvantage  from 
the  institution.    Was  it  no  grievance,  that 
a  man  seeking  a  medical  education  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  Paris,  or  Pavia,  or 
Edinburgh,  at  a  very  enormous  expense? 
He  would  remind  their  Lordships,  that  the 
rule  which  said,  "  Because  you  are  not  a 
member  of  our  Church,  you  shall  not 
practise  as  a  physician,  or  you  must  go 
abroad  to  learo,"  was  a  rule,  or  law,  or 
custom,  that  strongly  savoured  of  perse- 
cution.   The  object  of  the  present  Bill 
was,  that  the  Dissenters  might  no  longer 
be  refused   matriculation   at  Oxford,  or 
degrees  at  either  University,  unless  they 
subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pro- 
vided  tliey  were,  in  all  other  respects, 
properly  qualified.     It  was  a  great  fallacy 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  force  to  compel 
the  Universities  to  give  degrees  to  the 
Dissenters.     It  would  only  place  them  on 
the    same    footing  as  members  of    the 
Church  of  England  ;    but  the  Colleges 


would  have  the  power  ttil  10  fiM 
lo  the  one,  or  wtthhoU  it  bom  the 
as  they  might  think  Bk.    All  tiMt  tlM  BiU 
did,  was,  to  save  the  Uaiveiticaes   fioi 
the  cooaeqaences  of  making  aabacripcioss 
neccatary,  anteeedeatto  obtaioiag  de^vees, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Uoivecsitiea  ta    gire 
degree*  to  those  who  woold  otherwiee  be 
precluded    from    obUiniog    then.        He 
aereed  with  kia  noble  friend  at  the   heed 
of  the  Government,   that  the  Bill    had 
defects,  for  if  the  Univeraities  coald    not 
see  the  matter  in  the  light  that  he  did 
if  they  could  not  see  their  fetters,    and 
would,  not  shake  them  off,   neeesaanlj 
the  Bill  could  not  meet  with  a  cordtel 
reception  amongst  those  learned  bodies, 
and    the    Dissenter   would    not    receive 
the  same  bene6t  as  if  the  matter  had 
originated    with   the   Universities    thesB- 
selves,  or  as  if  a  middle  course    bad 
been  struck  out.    But,  as  he  had  already 
said,  as  they  could  not  compel  the  C<»lleges 
to  elect  any  particnbr  person,  or  to  greet 
to  any  particular  individoal  a  degree,  k 
would  be  quite  possible  that  tlie  Dissenten 
would  atill  find  themselves  rejected  from 
matriculation  at  one  Univeraity*  and  from 
degrees  at  both.     Though  he   believed 
this  to  be  quite  possible,  vet  he  eonld  not 
go  the  length  of  the  noble  Earl  near  him 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  many  of  whose 
sentimenu  astonished  him  when  be  recol- 
lected the  part  he  had  taken  upon  the 
Catholic  Queatton.    The  noble  Earl  had 
said,  that  if  this  Bill  should  unhappily 
receive  the  character  of  law,  it  would  be 
treated  as  compulsory  on  theconsciences  of 
the  members  of  the  Universities,  and  would 
not  be  obeyed.    He  thought  better  of  those 
Colleges  than  did  the  noble  Earl,  or  than 
did  those  who  cheered   the  noble  Earl 
when  he  uttered  the  opinion.    What  he 
apprehended  was,  simulated  obedience, 
an  outward  show  of  obedience ;  and  as 
**  A  man  convinced  against  his  will,'*  was 
proverbially  said  to  be  **  of  the  same 
opinion  still,**    he  was   afraid  that  the 
Colleges  might  not  admit  Dissenters  at  one 
place,  and  not  give  them  degrees  at  either, 
as  the  matter  would  still  remain,  notwith* 
standing  the  present  Bill,  entirely  at  their 
own  option,  for  that  only  provided  that 
they  should  not  require  the  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  test  of 
exclusion.  I'he  doubt  which  he  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  present  measure  was, 
not  that  it  was  not  politic — not  that  it  was 
not  wise,  or  prudent,  or  Statesmanlike-* 
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IhiI  thlit  it  would  not  be  efficacious — for 
that  wbich  was  done,  if  he  might  so  say, 
•gainst  the  grain ,  was  not  very  likely  to 
be  of  much  practical  bene6t  in  its  opera- 
tion. He  could  not  but  regret,  that  certain 
noble  Lords  had  not  had  opportunities, 
or  if  they  had,  that  they  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  them,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  the  House,  that  the 
most  material  point,  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion,  was,  the 
granting  of  degrees ;  and  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  ssying,  that  if  the  Universities 
would  wave  the  demand  for  subscription 
before  matriculation,    and   would   grant 
degrees  —  especially    medical   degrees — 
without   requiring    the    subscription,    a 
great  bulk  of  the  grievance  complained  of 
would  be  removed.   He  made  a  distinction 
between   the  case  of  medical   men.  and 
lawyers,  because,  although  he  must  not 
forget  that  a  lawyer  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  might  be  called  to  the  Bar 
within  three  years  after  bis  admission  to 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  instead  of  five 
years,  yet  that,  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  was  not  law,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
right,  but  was  a  mere  private  regulation 
of  the  Inns  of  Court — a  regulation  that 
could  be  altered  on  the  morrow  without 
the    slightest    difficulty.    The    Inns    of 
Court  might  make  a  regulation  to  the 
effect,  that  a  certificate  of  four  years'  resi- 
dence at  a  University  would  be  sufficient 
to  save  two  years*  attendance  at  the  Inns, 
in  the  student's  progress  to  the  Bar,  or  it 
might  entitle  the  student  to  the  same 
privilege  as  if  he  were  a  flfl  aster  of  Arts. 
Thb  would  put  the  profession  of  the  law 
— so  far  as  Dissenters  and   Churchmen 
were  concerned —on  a  footing  with  other 
professions ;  and,  as  he  had  before  observed, 
if  the  Universities  were  then  opened  to 
members  of  the  medical   profession  ob- 
taining degrees,  it  would  be  the  removal 
of  a  great  bulk  ofthe  grievance  complained 
of.     Another    matter    which    had    been 
thrown  out  for  consideration  was,  whether 
or  not  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  have  any  part  in  the 
government  of  the   Universities — should 
be  admitted  to  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  other  situations  of  trust,  emolument, 
and  authority,  in  the  Universities?     He 
was  a  decided  advocate  for  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters;   but  he  could  not  help 
My^n^T*  ^bat  when  the  power  of  obtaining 
degrees   was  given    to    them,  they   had 
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received  all  they  had  a  right  to  ask. 
They  had  no  right  to  complain  of  being 
excluded  from  fellowships  and  other  such 
situations.     These  were  founded  for  mem- 
bers ofthe  Established  Church,  and  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church  had  no  more  right  to  claim  that 
they  did  participate  in  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages which  belonged  to  that  Church, 
than  a  member  of  that  Church  had  to 
share    in   the    endowments    founded    at 
Highbury  or  any  other  dissenting  College. 
The  individuals  who  bestowed  the  funds 
from  which  fellowships  were  kept  up  had 
a  right  to  prescribe  any  restriction  they 
chose  upon  the  disposal  of  them,  and  the 
Dissenters  had  no  more  ground  to  com- 
plain of  their  exclusion  from  these  emolu- 
ments than  they  had  to  admission  into 
any  private  charity.     But  a  noble  friend 
of  his  had   presented  a  petition  from  a 
body  of   Dissenters  which    complained, 
not  only  of  non-admission  to  the  Uni- 
versities, but  also  to  the  national  schools. 
These,  however,  were  but  trifling  errors 
on  the  question  ;  from  any  great  errors  in 
their  view  of  the  subject  the  great  body  of 
the  Dissenters  was  entirely  free,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  on  this  trifline  matter 
there  was  anything  like  ground  for  an 
argument  against  their  claims.   He  should 
wish  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with'  a 
few  words  upon  subscription  generally. 
He  confessed  he  could  not  think  his  noble 
friend  had  been  justly  taken  to  task  for 
his  observations  on  subscription,  when  the 
very  point  they  met  todiscusswas,  whether 
or    not    subscription    was    necessary    to 
qualify  for  matriculation,  or  for  the  taking 
of  degrees.    The  noble  Duke  had  spoken 
of  the  union  between  Church  and  State, 
and  had  doubted  whether  that  connexion 
could  be  preserved  if  this  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  law.     Now,  it  so  happened 
that  this  question  of  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State  stood  on  very  extra- 
ordinary ground.     It  had  not  been  intro- 
duced by  Churchmen,  but  by  Dissenters. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  when  they  prayed 
for    the    establishment    of   a   voluntary 
Church,  as  it  was  called,  in  place  of  the 
existing  establishment,  they  employed  a 
very  vague,    indefinite,    and   fantastical 
form  of  expression.     He  knew  what  they 
meant  by  it,  but  if  he  had  not  known  it 
before,  he  should  not  have  been  much 
better  for  the  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  Duke.    The  noble  Duke's  explana- 
tion was,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words 
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**  onion  in  Charch  and  State,**  wu  a  typi- 
6cation  of  the  connexion  between  the 
King,  as  ihe  Spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Churcn.  This  explanation  might 
do  for  England,  it  might  do  for  Ireland, 
but  this  waa  not  the  meaning  of  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State.  It  would  not 
apply  to  Great  Britain,  for  every  Presby- 
terian held  it  as  an  article  of  faiih,  that 
the  Kiog  had  no  authority  over  the 
Scottish  Kirk.  This  was  not  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  the  author  who  first 
spoke  of  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  Bishop  Warburton,  for  he  ob- 
viously contended  that  the  religion  of  the 
State  should  be  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority. He  put  it  to  the  vote ;  he  counted 
noses.  So  in  Scotland,  according  to  Bishop 
Warburton,  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  meant  a  Presbyterian  Church  with 
a  Protestant  King ;  in  England,  an  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  a  King,  defender  of  the 
fdith  :  and  in  Ireland,  he  was  afraid  (for 
the  proportions  of  believers  in  the  two 
religions  was  as  seven  to  one),  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  Church  indeed 
from  what  that  Church  now  happily  united 
to  the  Church  of  England  was.  This 
would  have  been  the  principle  of  War- 
burton—a  man  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  ornament  to  the  literature  of  the 
SL^  in  which  he  lived.  For  his  own  part 
he  was,  and  ever  would  be,  an  enemy  to 
any  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  shake  the  institution  of  the  Protestant 
Church ;  but,  in  tiroes  like  the  present, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Dissenters— -aware,  too,  of  their  high 
respectability — their  great  talent-*  their 
growing  wealth  and  increasing  power — he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  not  only 
to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  to  render  its  foundations 
more  impregnable  to  assault,  it  would  be 
wise  and  politic  to  adopt  some  measure 
(and  he  knew  of  no  measure  better  calcu- 
lated  to  effect  the  object  than  the  Bill 
under  consideration)  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  those  disaualifications,  known 
as  **  religious  disabilities."  The  subject 
of  subscription  had  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford)  had  not  discussed  it  successfully. 
The  noble  Duke  had  said,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion ofaboybetween  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  only 
implied  that  he  belonged  to  a  Church  of 
England  family,  and  that  he  promised 


when  he  arrived  at  matwra  age  to  alsriy 

the  meaning  of  the  Artklea  which  he 
subscribed.  Now,  the  noble  Dnke  had 
clogged  this  deBnition  with  an  adjunct 
which  the  authon  of  it  never  thought  of — 
namely,  that  he  professed  to  be  of  a 
Church  of  England  family.  Why,  aurdy 
the  noble  Duke  would  not  tell  him  that  it 
was  of  any  consequence  to  his  Univeraity 
whether  a  person  belonged  to  a  Chorcb  of 
England  family,  or  a  Dissenting  family, 
provided  he  subicribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  and  if  this  was  the  ground  on 
which  the  noble  Duke  reated  his  aign- 
ment,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  him 
subscribe  to  a  paper  of  three  lines,  which 
both  he  and  every  one  else  ecu  Id  under- 
stand, declaring  that  he  would,  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  mature  age,  read  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  if  he  was  able  to  believe 
in  them  conscientiously,  that  he  woald 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England  1  '<  In- 
stead of  which,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
«  you  begin  with  them  first,  you  swallow 
first,  and  digest  afterwards."  Between 
the  horns  of  that  dilemma  he  would  place 
the  noble  Duke.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  University  itself  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  those  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity who  had  not  obtained  the  ase  of 
twelve  yeara ;  the  student^  from  twal?a  to 
sixteen,  muat  take  the  oath,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  statute  "  quod  d  dmodedm 
armos  non  Mxcesseritt  in  malriculam  ifm-* 
taxai  referaiur.*'  The  boy  waa  not 
competent  at  twelve  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles, 
but  if  he  was  between  twelve  and  sixteen, 
he  was  of  such  mature  age  that  he  was 
quite  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
points  of  faith  which  they  embraced. 
Evidently,  therefore,  something  muat  be 
meant  beyond  the  mere  promise  to  under- 
stand them  when  he  arrived  at  mature 
age.  In  that  distinction  consisted  the 
very  crux  of  the  argument  which  he  was 
pressing  upon  their  Lordships*  attention. 
But  no  matter  what  might  be  the  opinion 
of  their  Lordships  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subscription-oath,  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) could  not  help  thinking  that  which 
the  House  had  to  deal  with  at  present 
was  not  the  nature,  but  the  consequences 
of  that  subscription.  He  would  ask,  did 
this  subscription  bring  no  odium  upon 
those  ceremonies  to  which  it  was  intended 
they  should  add  some  degree  of  levereaee  ? 
But,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  puraue 
the  subject  without  meeting  at  every  turn 
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tome  MW  and  glaring  inoontisteney,  with- 
out catching,  at  every  vts<a  that  appeared, 
a  new  view  of  that  temple  of  Folly,  built 
up  by  the  impotent  fury  of  those  who 
made  religious  opinion  a  disqualification 
from  political  power,  and  extolled  Test 
Acts  as  the  security  of  the  Church  and 
State.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his 
astonishment  that  a  noble  Earl  should 
Sfgnaliie  his  accession  to  that  House  by 
an  elaborate  eulogy  upon  all  sorts  of  Test 
Acts.  The  noble  Earl  to  whom  he 
alluded  had  spoken  of  Teat  Acts  as  a 
great  blessing,  without  which  religion 
would  waste  away.  The  noble  Earl  had 
indulged  himself  with  an  elaborate  pane- 
gyric on  the  wisdom  of  Oxford,  and  had 
visited  the  German  Universities  with  un- 
sparing anathemas,  because  they  had  no 
religious  tests.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
these  tests  had  no  worth  as  barriers 
against  the  admission  of  Atheists.  The 
test  was  only  a  test  to  the  conscientious 
man;  he  was  excluded,  while  the  knave, 
whose  conscience  was  seared  as  it  were 
with  a  hot  iron,  would  swallow  any  tests 
that  could  be  imposed,  either  by  the  Sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  or  those  imitative 
statutes  which  the  Universities  framed. 
By  offering  a  test  to  such  a  man  there  was 
no  appeal  to  his  conscience.  The  appeal 
was  made  to  his  sordid  passions,  to  his 
self-interest,  to  his  pocket,  to  his  vanity, 
to  his  love  of  pelf,  and  he  would  be  ready 
to  subscribe,  as  some  such  man  had  de- 
clared he  would  subscribe,  to  Sixty-nine 
instead  of  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  the 
honest,  conscientious,  and  truly  pious 
man,  because  he  disdained  to  tamper  with 
an  oath,  would  be  shut  out  altogether 
from  the  advantages  which  the  infidel 
would  obtain.  The  German  professors, 
against  whom  the  noble  Earl  had  directed 
hia  reproof,  would  as  readily  as  the  most 
conscientions  clergyman  take  any  tests 
which  the  University  could  impose.  By 
the  way,  he  did  not  like  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  countries  had  been  spoken 
of.  There  mighi  be  many  men  who  would 
deny  that  we  were  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world;  there  might  be  many  men 
who  would  deny  that  we  were  the  wisest 
nation ;  there  might  be  many  men  who 
would  deny  that  as  a  nation  we  possessed 
the  greatest  share  of  ingenuity ;  but  no 
one  could  deny  that  of  all  people  in  the 
world  we  were  the  most  easily  pleased 
with  ourselves.  No  doubt  it  was  very 
agreeable  to  revel  in  the  praise  which  had 


been  made  for  one's  own  consumption, 
and  to  devour  the  luscious  sweet  at  the 
very  instant  of  its  formation.  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Germans,  our  own  country 
could  furnish  many  instances  of  students, 
fellows,  and  tutors,  whom  no  test  ever 
scared.  No  one  who  ever  read  David 
Hume-«that  celebrated  metaphysician, 
but  not  over- religious  man — not  one  who 
was  righteous  over  much*-could  but  allow 
that  the  same  mode  of  thinking  which  led 
him,  as  well  as  Dr.  Middleton,  to  argue 
as  he  had  done,  would  induce  him  to  take 
any  religious  tests  that  might  be  required. 
He  could  not  understand  the  consistency 
of  those  who  gave  the  Dissenter  admission 
to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which 
must  control  the  Universities,  and  yet 
refused  him  admission  to  those  very  Uni-i 
versilies.  All  offices  were  open  to  them, 
the  great  Seal  itself  was  open  to  them, 
and  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  was  a 
predecessor  of  his  was  actually  a  Presby- 
terian. He  had  already  stated,  that  he 
should  be  much  better  pleased  if  by  a 
mutual  understanding  between  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Dissenters,  the  grievance 
of  which  the  latter  complained  might  be 
removed,  and  if  the  Bill  should  be  thrown 
out,  for  he  would  not  say  he  had  any 
expectation  of  iti  being  carried,  he  could 
then  only  more  earnestly  entreat  the  heade 
of  Colleges — he  could  only  entreat  the 
noble  Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill  to  use 
all  their  influence  to  induce  the  Universi- 
ties to  admit  the  Dissenters  by  an  amicable 
arrangement  before  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  Duke  had  said, 
let  the  Dissenters  go  to  their  own  institu- 
tions, let  them  have  an  University  of  their 
own,  and  not  interfere  with  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  Church  of  England.  That  was 
a  fair  proposition ;  but  when  the  Dissent- 
ers did  attempt  to  get  a  Charter  for  an 
Univertity  of  their  own,  the  same  learned 
bodies  were  found  to  meet  them  in  front, 
and  to  object  to  their  obtaining  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  similar  to  those  con- 
ferred by  either  Oxford  or  Cambrid^. 
Those  learned  bodies  would  neither  give 
the  Dissenters  degrees  nor  allow  them  to 
obtain  them  elsewhere.  Their  doctrine 
was,  that  if  a  man  is  a  Dissenter  he  shall 
obtain  a  degree  nowhere.  He  would  do 
those  Universities,  however,  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  thought  they  would  soon  see 
that  one  of  the  positions  they  had  taken 
up  was  altogether  untenable,  and  he  hoped 
he  should  soon  see  some  equitable  adjust- 
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ment  between  them  and  the  Diuenters, 
or  tee  them  withdrawing  their  opposition 
to  granting  a  Charter  to  the  London 
University.  The  noble  Earl  behind  him 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  been  pleased 
to  speak  of  that  body,  and  had  hinted 
that  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  and  even 
Atheists  were  pretty  numerous  there. 
[The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had  not  used  the 
word  Atheist].  He  was  sure,  that  some 
noble  Lord  had  used  that  word,  but  who- 
ever might  have  used  it,  he  was  sure  it 
was  undeserved.  Now,  not  only  were  the 
names  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Professors 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  imputation,  but 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  there  existed  in 
that  University  a  very  strong  marked 
religious  feeling,  both  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors and  amongst  the  students.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  confessed,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  this  Bill,  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  worthy  individuals  who 
framed  the  measure  should  have  passed  it 
through  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  brought  it  to  receive  that  discussion 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  which  a  subject 
so  plain,  both  in  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  grievance,  but  not  so  plain  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  afforded,  fully  deserved.  He 
was  quite  sure,  that  nothing  but  discussion 
was  wanted  to  set  the  merits  of  the  case 
in  a  clear  lights  and  that  by  discussion  the 
cause  of  the  Dissenters,  if  not  this  or  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  must  ulti- 
mately tiiumph.  A  measure  so  sound  in 
principle,  and  so  expedient  in  policy,  must 
receive  the  sanction  of  every  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  did  not  expect 
that  anything  would  be  said  that  would 
require  an  answer  from  him;  and  most 
of  what  had  been  said  was  entitled  to  his 
warm  and  sincere  thanks,  inasmuch  as  it 
showed,  that  this  Bill  could  not  for  an 
instant  be  entertained.  The  noble  Earl 
who  opened  the  discussion  did  not  address 
himself  at  all  to  the  Bill.  He  made  some 
attacks  upon  the  Universities,  and  upon 
him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) ;  but  he  ac- 
quitted the  noble  Earl  of  anything  like  an 
intention  of  being  uncandid  or  uncourteous. 
The  noble  Duke,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  had  defended  that 
learned  body  so  as  to  make  all  other 
defence  unnecessary.  The  noble  Duke 
had  defended  it  from  the  heavy  charge  of 
perjury,  and  of  subornation  of  perjury; 
and  every  individual  belonging  to  it  from 
the  charge  of  being  perjured.     He  need  1 


not  remind  their  Lordships  of  what  the 
noble  Earl  said  of  this  charge  of  perjury, 
and  of  the  proof  whidi  he  thought  would 
confirm  it;  nor  need  he  remind  their 
lordships  of  the  answer  which  had 
been  given  to  that  charge  by  the  noble 
Duke ;  but  he  would  say,  that  the  answer 
was  not  quite  complete.  When  fir«t  be 
heard  the  noble  Duke  give  that  answer, 
he  thought  it  completely  exonerated  every 
individual  from  the  chai^  of  perjury; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  him, 
that  the  noble  Duke  had  (with  him  a 
strange  and  rare  thing)  failed,  aa  far  «■ 
one  individual  was  concerned — the  noble 
Earl  who  brought  the  charge.  The  noble 
Earl  said,  that  he  had  bc»Bn  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  had  taken  the  Oath 
to  obey  the  statutes  of  that  University, 
and  that  the  statutes  enjoined  a  great 
number  of  foolish  things;  that  persons 
were  therefore  in  the  constant  habit  of 
breaking  that  oath.  The  noble  Duke 
showed,  that  all  persons  who  knew  what 
the  oath  was  which  they  took,  broke 
no  oath  at  all ;  but  that  they  swore  to 
do  what  the  statutes  enjoined  them,  or 
else  to  suffer  the  punishment  tmpoaed. 
All  who  knew  the  statutea  were  acquainted 
with  that  alternative;  but  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  sworn  to  obey  the  statutes  waa 
not  aware  of  that  provision,  which  was 
properly  introduced,  namely,  that  if  they 
submitted  to  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
the  statutes,  there  was  no  peijury  incurred. 
The  noble  Earl  was  unknowingly  less 
guilty  than  he  supposed  himself;  but  aa 
the  noble  Earl,  without  knowing  that 
qualifying  clause,  constantly  went  on 
violating  these  statutes,  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  paltering 
with  his  oath. 

He  had  listened  with  much  attention 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  with  the 
hope  of  hearing  what  were  the  reasons 
which  had  rendered  this  Bill  necea* 
sary — a  Bill  which,  it  was  obvious,  if  it 
passed  at  all,  n^ust  press  upon  those  distin- 
guished bodies  to  which  it  related  with 
great  severity.  After  the  closest  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  he  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  state 
of  mind  as  at  first,  except  that  he  bad  derived 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  even  the 
powerful  mind  of  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  could  not  devise  anything  likeadecent 
excuse  for  violating  the  privileges  of  those 
chartered  institutions.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  he  was  not  a  specn- 
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lative,  but  a  practical  man,  like  the 
noble  Duke.  He  was  glad  that  the  noble 
aod  learned  Lord  resembled  the  noble 
Duke  in  any  quality ;  for  he  could  assure 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  the  more 
be  resembled  the  noble  Duke,  the  more  it 
would  entitle  him-  to  honour,  gratitude, 
and  Yeneration.  Now  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  begun  to  take  the  noble 
Duke  as  his  example,  he  would,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  continue  to  imitate  the  noble  Duke's 
high  qualities — not  those  warlike  qualities 
which  could  not  be  an  object  of  imi- 
tation, but  those  statesman- 1  ike  qua- 
littesj  and,  above  all,  that  open,  direct, 
straight-forward  conduct  by  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  rendered  as  great 
service  to  his  country  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
in  the  Senate,  as  in  the  field.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  as  a  practical  man, 
looked  to  this  measure  for  the  redress  of 
a  grievance  which  was  actually  felt,  be- 
cause persons,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said,  for  conscience-sake  were  ex- 
cluded from  some  of  the  most  valuable 
privileges,  which,  as  men  and  as  parents, 
they  could  enjoy.  They  could  not  send 
their  sons  to  obtain  the  best  possible  edu- 
cadon,  because  they  were  excluded,  said 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  from  those 
illustrious  seats  of  learning — from  those 
eminent  seminaries,  which  alone,  in  this 
country,  could  give  that  perfect  education 
which  a  good  father  would  seek  for  his 
son.  Why  were  these  persons  excluded  ? 
Because  they  were  Dissenters,  and  being 
Dissenters,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  partakers  of  the  education  which  was 
given  at  the  Universities.  The  education 
given  there  was  an  education  in  Christ- 
ianity according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  as  Dissenters,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  be  educated  in  them. 
The  Colleges  were  Corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  education  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  real 
grievance  then  was,  not  exclusion,  but 
their  own  dissent :  they  were  not  excluded, 
but  being  Dissenters,  they  excluded  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  Bill  itself,  he  must  say,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  feto  de 
9e,  It  said,  that  education  should  be 
given  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 
But  what  was  education  ?  A  scheme  of 
instruction  in  the  exact  sciences,  or 
even  in  the  range  of  classical  literature  ? 
No;  the  business  of  education  was 
tp   make    men    good    Christiana    and 


good  citizens.  Now,  this  could  only  be 
done  by  imbuing  the  mind  with  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  true  religion. 
Education,  therefore,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  be  founded  upon  religious 
instruction.  Religion  was  the  pervading 
principle  of  sound  education;  and  instruc- 
tiqfn  in  religion  could  be  given  only  in  some 
precise  and  definite  form.  He  must  re- 
mind their  Lordships,  that,  in  ascribing 
this  importance  to  religion  as  the  pervad- 
ing principle  of  sound  education,  he  was 
not  speaking  his  own  sentiments  merely, 
though  the  language  was  his.  He  would 
read  to  their  Lordships  the  language  of 
the  highest  intellect  England  ever  pro- 
duced— thelanguageof  Milton, — whosaid, 
that  "  the  end  of  learning  was  to  repair  the 
ruin  entailed  upon  mankind  by  their  first 
parents,  teaching  them  to  love  and  imitate 
God.''  In  a  well-known  passage,  he  said, 
"  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous 
education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  per- 
form justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of 
peace  and  war."  ["  Hear,  hear!**]  That  the 
noble  sentiments  of  Milton,  expressed  in 
his  own  language,  should  call  forth  so 
unanimous  a  mark  of  their  Lordships* 
approbation,  even  when  falling  from  his 
lips,  surprised  him  not.  Milton  said, 
religion  was  necessary  as  the  foundation 
of  that  good  and  complete  education  which 
was  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly  and 
well  all  the  offices  of  life,  both  public  and 
private.  The  cheers  of  their  Lordships 
convinced  him,  that  their  Lordships  con- 
curred in  the  just  sentiments  of  the  illustri- 
ous writer.  He  repeated, that  religion  must 
be  the  foundation  of  sound  education,  and 
that  religion  could  not  be  taught  except 
in  some  definite  form.  Here,  too,  he  had 
very  high  authority — the  authority  of  one 
of  the  ablest  Englishmen  now  alive ;  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  upon  the  Woolsack.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  interested  himself  very  warmly  in 
the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  that  he  strove  long  and  labori- 
ously to  devise  some  general  plaa  by  which 
that  University  should  be  enabled  to  give 
instruction  in  religion ;  but,  as  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  told  the  world  before, 
and  as  his  just  feeling  and  accurate  under- 
standing had  induced  him,  this  night, 
again  to  repeat,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  design,  becauseof  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  fit  and  wholesome  religioua 
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instruction  to  a  member  of  one  religious 
denomination,  which  could  also  be  given, 
without  offence,  to  the  conscience  of  the 
members  of  another  religion*  That  being 
so  with  regard  to  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  a  little  hard  that  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be 
put  in  such  a  position,  as  that,  upon  the 
Yery  same  principle,  religious  instruction 
should  be  abolished  in  them.  Should  this 
Bill  become  a  law^should  every  class  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  be  admitted  into 
the  Universities — this  case  would  inevit- 
ably  arise :  persons  of  different  religious 
opinions  would  assemble  in  the  Universi- 
ties ;  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  con- 
sciences of  each,  would  demand  that  there 
should  be  no  religious  instruction  at  all ; 
because  it  was  impossible  that  any  system 
of  religious  instruction  could  be  devised 
which  would  not,  in  a  greater  or  a  leu 
degree,  interfere  with  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  some.  He  conceived  this  Bill 
then  to  be  Jeio  dt  se,  because,  thoueh  in 
the  preamble,  it  declared  it  to  be  highly 
eipedient  (which  he  admitted  to  be  a  tru- 
ism) that  the  benefit  of  academical  educa- 
tion should  be  open  to  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  yet  he  contended,  that 
by  subsequent  provisions,  it  excluded 
the  possibility  of  academical  education 
being  afforded  at  the  Universities,  because 
it  would  remove  the  ground  upon  which  all 
sound  education  must  necessarily  depend 
-—instruction  in  religion.  That  reason 
alone  was  sufficient  to  warrant  their  Lord- 
ships in  rejecting  the  Bill ;  and  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  just  or  reasonable  ground 
upon  which  the  Dissenter  could  claim  ad- 
mission to  the  Universities. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  indeed 
said,  that  professional  men,  being  Dissen* 
terS|  suffered  great  hardships  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state  of  things  at  the 
Universities,  that  persons  educating  for  the 
medical  profession,  if  they  be  Dissen- 
ters, could  not  take  a  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  must  go  abroad  to 
some  foreign  University,  or  else  to  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow; 
and  this,  the  noble  Lord  said,  was  often  a 
matter  of  serious  inconvenience,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  expense  entailed 
upon  the  parties,  and  that  therefore  the 
opening  of  the  English  Universities  to 
medical  students  of  all  denominations 
of  religious  fuith,  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage. Did  those  Universities  afford  a  cheap 
medical  education?  Did  persons  constantly 


resort  to  them  to  acquire  such  an  educa* 
tion  ?  Did  persons  who  were  educating  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  whose  circum- 
stances compelled  them  to  consider  econo- 
my,—did  they,  being  members  of  the  Es* 
tablished  Church,  uniform! v  repair  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge?  Quite  the  con* 
trary.  Persons  compelled,  by  economical 
considerations,  to  get  their  medical  educa* 
tion  as  cheaply  as  pouible,  careAilly 
avoided  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  because 
the  expense  of  education  was  greater 
in  those  Universities  than  in  any  other 
seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  wished 
the  expense  of  acquiring  a  medical 
education  in  our  Universities  was  lessened^ 
and  that  the  Universities  conld  enable 
every  person,  however  moderate  his  cir« 
cumstances,  to  enioy  the  advantages  of 
that  instruction  they  were  capable  of 
giving  in  the  science  of  medicine.  Again, 
the  time  required  atOxford  and  Cambridge 
previous  to  taking  a  degree  in  medicine 
was  much  longer  than  at  other  Universi- 
ties. At  Edinburgh,  a  student  might 
obtain  a  medical  degree  in  three  years, 
but  not  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  it 
was  a  constant  practice  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  Dissenters, 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages, 
and  acquire  their  doctor's  degree  at  the 
Edinburgh  and  other  Scotch  Universities, 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  at  a  less  expense, 
than  their  object  could  be  accomplished 
in  England.  The  alleged  grievance,  then, 
in  respect  to  medical  degrees,  as  affecting 
Dissenters,  had  absolutely  no  foundation* 
With  respect  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
that  had  been  admitted  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  rest,  not  with  the  Univer- 
sities, but  the  benchers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  topic  already  so  much 
adverted  to-— the  topic  of  subscription. 
He  would  not  occupy  much  of  their  Lord- 
ships' time  on  that  point.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  his 
definition  of  the  object  and  meaning  of 
subscription.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  asked,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
subscription  ?  and  answered— Why,  that 
the  party  subscribing  had  an  opinion, 
or  an  inclination  of  opinion,  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  agreed  in  that  definition  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  subscription;  and  should  freely 
agree  in  it,  even    without  the    laving 
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clause  with  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  accompanied  it.  He  went  even 
further,  and  said,  thatsubecription  should 
not  be  called  for  except  at  such  an  age 
as  that  the  party  subscribing  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  a  deliberate  conGdence 
in  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  suppose,  upon  appearing 
to  matriculate,  it  were  simply  required 
that  a  young  man  should  say — ''  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England;'' 
would  anybody  think  that  tyrannical  ? 
And  yet  that,  in  effect,  would  be  the  same, 
as  what  he  does  in  subscribing  theThirty- 
nineArticles.  For  if  he  were  asked,"  What 
do  you  mean  by  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  V*  He  would  answer, 
probably,  that  '*  it  is  the  right  and  true 
Church  r  <<  Right  in  what  ?— in  its 
views  of  religious  truth?"  "Yes,"  That 
was  the  answer  which  every  young  man 
would  give : — in  other  words,  he  must 
say,  that  he  believed  in  the  authority 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  bred  up. 
He  must  say,  that  he  believed  the  notion 
which  that  Church  eutertained  of  Christ- 
ianity to  be  correct ; — in  other  words,  that 
he  believed  in  its  Articles  of  religion.  He 
admitted,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  said,  (not,  to  be  sure,  that  there  were 
100  abstruse  metaphysical  questions,  but) 
that  there  were  some  propositions  of  a  deep 
metaphysical  nature  comprehended  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England — propositions  which  undoubtedly 
youths  (not  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  stated,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
for  such  rarely  weut  to  the  Universities, 
but)  of  sixteen  and  upwards  could  not, 
without  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  be 
made  to  comprehend.  But  the  greater 
number  of  the  Articles  consisted  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  ex- 
pressed in  plain  terms,  and  capable  of 
being  comprehended  by  every  one  capable 
of  reading  them.  In  some  of  them  meta- 
physical and  obscure  doctrines  were 
alluded  to ;  but  they  were  in  general  no- 
thing more  than  articles  of  practical  reli- 
gion which  every  man  who  was  a  true 
Christian  ought  to  adopt  if  he  understood 
Christianity.  ["  Question.**]  He  could 
not  but  regret,  that  there  were  any  of  their 
Lordships  to  whom  such  a  discussion  was 
wearisome ;  nor  would  he  willingly  tres- 

C  inconveniently  on  their  attention; 
there  remained  one  or  two  topics 
to  which  he  was  bound  to  refer.  It  had 
boea  saidi  that  subscription  to  the  Thirty* 


nine  Articlesi  or  to  any  special  Creedi 
ought  not  to  be  required,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  general  and  comprehensive 
mode  of  teaching  religion.  Had  those 
who  made  that  assertion  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  consider  what  such  a  compre- 
hensive mode  of  teaching  religion  would 
amount  to?  Universal  comprehension 
would  be  universal  exclusion.  A  system 
which  would  include  all  persons  must 
necessarily  exclude  all  principles;  fori 
seeking  to  exclude  all  material  points  of 
difference,  it  mustexclude  the  distinguish-^ 
ing  principles,  both  of  the  Church,  and 
of  every  description  of  Christians^— nay,  of 
Christianity  itself.  Such  would  be,  strictly^ 
positively, and  literally, the  result  of  a  system 
of  universal  comprehension  as  regarded 
instruction  in  religion.  For,  why  should 
one  man*s  scruples  be  attended  tOi  and  not 
the  scruples  of  another?  The  reason 
which  made  it  necessary  to  exclude  one 
doctrine  because  your  nearest  neighbour 
objected  to  it,  made  it  necessary  to  ex« 
elude  another,  because  that  displeased  a 
neighbour  a  little  further  off*;  and  thus,  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  all,  you 
would  necessarily  exclude  all. 

The  existing  system  of  teaching  religion 
at  the  Universities  was,he  repeated,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  objects  for  which 
these  great  bodies  were  founded,  and  for 
which  they  received  their  charters.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  not  attempted 
to  invalidate  the  claim  made  by  the  noble 
Duke  for  these  great  chartered  corpora- 
tions ;  and  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  attempted  it,  he  must  have  failed. 
The  noble  Dnke  had  justly  told  their 
Ldrdships,  that  these  bodies  were  charter- 
ed  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
that  they  discharged  well  and  truly  their 
duties,  and  that  Parliament,  thereforoi 
though  it  had  the  power,  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  and  drive  them  to  a 
course  of  action  different  from  that  which 
they  had  hitherto  pursued.  The  noble 
Earl  who  brought  forward  the  measure  in 
that  House  seemed  to  anticipate  this 
argument,  because  he  referred  to  some 
gross  mismanagement  at  Oxford,  about 
four-and*thirty  years  ago,  and  which  the 
noble  Earl  said  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  reprobate.  That 
was  true ;  for  he  reprobated  as  strongly  as 
any  man  an  evil  whilst  it  endured,  and  he 
admitted  that,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
there  was  much  to  condemn  in  the  man* 
agemeot  of  education  al  Oxford ;  but  ha 
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was  not  prepared,  like  the  noble  Earl,  to 
punish  the  Uniyersity  when  the  evil  was 
past.  The  noble  Earl's  argument  was, 
that  we  were  now  at  liberty  to  interfere 
with  the  University  of  Oxn)rdy  because, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  it,  more  than 
thirty  jrears  afl;o,  the  governors  of  that 
University  had  grossly  and  shamefully 
departed  from  their  duty  —  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  according  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  way  that 
their  Charter  and  their  Statutes  demand- 
ed. Those  days,  however,  were  gone  by. 
The  Universities  had  reformed  themselves, 
without  **  any  pressure  from  without.** 
From  a  sense  of  duty  they  had  set  the 
matter  right ;  and  he  was  sure  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  presided  over  the 
highest  Court  of  Equity  in  this  country, 
would  be  the  last  man  to  say  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  regard  the  corruption 
which  might  have  prevailed  thirty  years 
ago  as  sufficient  reason  to  disturb  a  char- 
tered institution  now  conducted  by  its  own 
members  in  a  most  excellent  and  exem- 
plary manner.  The  Dissenters  complained, 
that  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  these  institutions,  an  interference 
with  which  could  only  be  justified  by  their 
mal-administration.  That  was  the  griev- 
ance. The  Dissenters  were  cut  off  from 
the  best  possible  system  of  education,  the 
education  adopted  by  the  Universities  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  other  words, 
these  glorious  institutions  now  discharged 
the  duties  and  achieved  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  founded,  in  the  best  man- 
ner; and,  because  they  did  their  duty  ad- 
mirably, their  Lordships  were  required  to 
interfere  with  them,and  tell  them  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
course  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued 
with  the  best  efiect. 

It  had  been  said,  these  were  national 
institutions.  He  admitted  that  in  one 
sense.  They  were  national,  because  they 
were  the  two  great  seminaries  for  in- 
struction in  the  national  religion.  They 
were  also  national  institutions  so  far 
as  they  reflected  the  highest  national 
glory  on  this  country  in  foreign  parts ;  for 
there  was  nothing  for  which  England 
was  more  honoured  abroad  than  for  the 
surpassing  renown  of  its  Universities. 
But  in  no  other  point  of  view  were  they 
to  be  regarded  as  national  institutions, 
for  it  could  not  be  pretended  even  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  nation.  He 
W  beard  of  an  argument  of  this  de*  I 


scription  which  had  been  used  in  another 
place  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whom  he 
very  much  respected — he  meant  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  present  Secretary  for 
theColonies.  When  that  right  hon*  Gen- 
tleman held  the  inferior  situation  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  he  brought  forward  a 
vote  for  paying  the  salaries  of  certain  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Universities.  That  vote  was 
strongly  objected  to ;  and  what  did  their 
Lordships  think  was  the  defence  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  set  up  for  his 
Motion  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  vote,  adding,  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  would  take  away  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  carrying 
this  Bill.  While  they  voted  any  portion 
of  the  public  money,  however  trifling,  in 
aid  of  the  Universities,  they  would,  he 
said,  be  able  to  assert  that  those  institutions 
were  pro  tanto  supported  by  the  State ;  and 
this  was  the  only  argument  which  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  had  ever  heard  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  measure.  Such  was  the  ar- 
gument, and  such  the  man  by  whom  it 
was  used  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether  it 
could  be  really  true,  that  in  this  great,  this 
free  country,  it  could  be  thought  that  the 
mere  show  of  liberality  towards  the  Uni- 
versities— the  exercise  of  a  liberality,  he 
must  say,  in  every  way  so  paltry,  so  insig- 
nificant,— would  justify  the  Legislature  in 
breaking  in  upon  those  institutions,  and 
not  only  violating  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  them,  but  depriving 
them  of  those  rights  and  privileges  to 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  were  as  much  entitled  as  any  other 
Corporation  in  the  country?  It  woold, 
in  his  opinion,  be  despicable,  and  con- 
trary to  all  good  faith,  to  withhold  those 
payments ;  for  how  did  these  grants  first 
originate  ?  It  was  not  until  the  reigns  of 
Geoige  2nd,  and  George  drd,  that  our 
Sovereigns,  in  modern  times,  began  to 
extend  their  liberality  to  the  Universities, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  promote  science 
by  endowing  Professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versities, providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
professors'  salaries  out  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown.  By  a  bargain 
which  had  recently  boen  made,  the  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Crown  were  taken 
away;  and  thus  it  was  that  Parliament 
had  been  called  upon  to  execute  the 
wishes  of  former  Sovereigns  by  voting 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Proiea* 
sorsbips  which  they  had  instituted.    Pm* 
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liament  was  as  much  bound  to  cootinue 
those  grants,  as  any  other  appropriation 
oot  of  the  hereditary  rerenues  which  Par- 
liament had  accepted.  When,  however, 
such  grants  were  descanted  upon,  surely 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  tax 
on  degrees  several  thousands  were  an- 
nually returned  to  the  public  purse ;  and 
if,  instead  of  imposing  that  tax,  the  Uni- 
versities were  left  entirelv  to  themselves, 
and  could  devote  the  whole  of  their  re- 
sources as  they  thought  fit,  not  only  would 
they  be  able  to  support  themselves  inde- 
pendently of  the  nation,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Universities,  and  of  every  person  connect- 
ed with  them,  for  enabling  them  to  apply 
all  their  own  funds  to  the  promotion  of 
science. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  he  had 
left  any  argument  untouched,  except  that 
which  went  to  show  that  this  Bill  was 
calculated  only  to  promote  peace.  That 
argument  had,  however,  been  so  ably  con- 
futed by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon)  and  by  his  most  reverend 
friend,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  make  many  observations  upon  it. 
He  would,  however,  ask  their  Lordships 
whether  the  language  used  by  the  persons 
who  sought  redress  for  the  grievance  they 
complained  of — namely,  their  exclusion 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Universities,  ac- 
corded with  the  statement,  that  peace  would 
be  promoted  by  this  measure?  He  had 
been  at  the  pains  of  selecting  some  passages 
from  the  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented on  the  subject.  In  one  presented 
by  the  Unitarians  of  Plymouth — and  he 
begged  their  Lordships' attention  to  it,  the 
petitioners  complained  of  being  **  refused 
admittance  into  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  to  an  equal  eligibility 
to  all  their  offices  of  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment." He  had  no  reason  to  believe 
otherwise  of  the  petitioners  than  that 
they  were  highly  respectable;  but  then 
it  was  evident,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  that  this  Bill  was  not  the  mea- 
sure for  which  they  sought.  Indeed 
they  must  look  upon  this  Bill  as  a  mere 
mockery,  for  what  they  wanted  was 
*' equal  eligibility  to  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  and  emolument,''  and  not  that 
which  this  Bill  would  give  them.  They 
desired  to  have,  what  this  Bill  expressly 
withheld,— a  share  of  the  endowments  and 
of  the -government  of  the  Universities,  and 
to  preside  over  the  religious  education 


of  the  young  men  placed  there  for  in- 
struction. Nothing  short  of  this  would 
satisfy  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  idle  to 
talk  about  this  Bill  being  calculated  only 
to  promote  peace  in  or  out  of  the  Uni- 
versities. It  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Unitarians  of  Bridgwater 
prayed,  *'  that  the  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  Universities  might  be  thrown  open 
to  all  of  every  sect  and  party  ;"  and  the 
prayer  urged  by  the  Dissenters  of  Notting- 
ham was  **  for  free  admission  to  the 
advantages,  offices,  and  powers  of  the 
Universities."  It  was,  therefore,  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  these  persons 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  was  proposed 
to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill — degrees, 
without  power  and  without  emolument. 
The  only  other  petition  to  which  he  should 
allude  was  one  from  the  Dissenters  of  Hnll, 
and  the  sentiments  which  they  expressed 
were  peculiarly  deserving  their  Lordships' 
attention.  In  this  petition  was  the  follow- 
ing statement : — ''To  withhold  from  them 
civil  rights  and  literary  honours  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions  are  in- 
juries which  no  Government  of  a  free  and 
enlightened*  people  would  wisely  attempt 
to  perpetuate ;  that  this  injury  is  inflicted 
on  them  in  closing  agamst  them  the 
chartered  Universities  of  the  land:  that 
your  petitioners,  therefore,  entreat  your 
right  hon.  House  immediately  to  redress 
the  grievances  under  which  they  have 
so  long  and  so  unjustly  laboured,  by 
granting  them  the  abolition  of  the  unjust 
monopoly  of  academical  honours,  and  es- 
tablishing on  liberal  and  comprehensive 
principles  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Durham.  And  your  petitioners  further 
pray  your  right  hon.  House  entirely  to 
abolish  the  onscriptural  union  between 
Church  and  State  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
safely  efiected,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
existing  interests  of  all  parties  concerned." 
It  could  not,  he  thought,  be  said,  that  this 
Bill  would  satisfy  these  parties ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Universities  were  well  or  ill  man- 
aged, one  thing  was  clear,  and  that  was, 
that  they  were  endowed  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, with  which  the  Legislature  haa  no 
right  to  interfere,  whether  they  were  poor 
indeed,  or,  whether  they  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  ample  wealth.  In  either 
case,  the  holders  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  institutions  founded  for  such  pur- 
poses, were  bound  to  resist  the  separation 
called  for  by  these  petitioners.  In  moving 
that  petitioni  what  did  the  reverend  Mr, 
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Suatton  My  ?  He  tUled,  that  <<  there 
are  twentv-two  foundatioDS  id  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford,  which  were  in  existeoce  before 
the  Reformation,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
as  much  right  to  them  as  Churchmen.*' 
Mr.  Stratton  was  a  person  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  his  sect*  He  was  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  general  meeting  in  London, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions and  resolutions  of  that  meeting.  At 
Hull|  he  was  distinguished  and  claimed 
to  be  distinguished  for  his  moderation. 
And  what  was  the  tone  of  this  moderate 
Gentleman  ?  He  went  on  to  say — *'  There 
are  those  who  have  contented  themselves 
in  their  petitions  to  Parliament  with  only 
asking  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  saying  nothing  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  Church  and  State." 
(This  wasone  extreme,  it  seemed,  to  ask  only 
for  the  redress  of  all  that  the  petitioners 
deemed  grievances :  it  was  an  extreme  of 
moderation  and  weakness.)  *'  There  are 
others  who  have  gone  a  little  too  rashly 
forward,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  Church  and  State."  (This 
was  the  extreme  on  the  other  side,  the 
side  of  rashness.  Now  for  the  proper 
mean,  the  Ju$i€  Milieu^  between  these 
two  extremes.)  "  Wliat  we  desire  is 
something  between  these  two  extremes. 
Our  petition  does  not,  indeed,  pray,  as 
some  others  have  done,  for  the  imme* 
diate  dissolution  of  Church  and  State; 
but  looks  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  and  glorious  object.*' 
To  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
their  Lordships  were  now  called  upon  to 
take  one  very  important  step;  and  he 
trusted  that,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
the  question,  they  would  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  they  were  so  called  upon. 
These  were  the  only  petitions  to  which  he 
would  refer.  But  a  memorial  was  addressed 
by  the  Independents  and  Baptists  of  Leeds 
to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  was 
courteously  received  by  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  now  in  England ;  because, 
as  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  the 
Government  were  under  great  obligations 
to  the  Dissenters  of  Leeds.  In  this  memo- 
rial, they  stated  that  they  conceived  the  re- 
venue and  property  of  the  Universities  to 
have  been  transferred  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  the  benefits  de- 
rivable therefrom  ought  to  be  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all  British  youths ;  and  they 
demanded,  not  merely  admission  into  the 
Vnivarsitiasi  but  alio  a  full  sharo  «ad  par* 


ticipation  in  all  their  endowments.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  such  being  their 
expectations,  this  Bill,  so  far  from  satis- 
fying these  memorialists,  would,  in  their 
judgment^  operate  most  unjustly  towards 
them. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  consistency, 
as  well  as  the  real  spirit  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dissenters,  he  must  allude 
to  one  important  member  of  that  body, 
Mr.  Hatfield  of  Manchester — a  gentle* 
man  who  was  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
promoters  of  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Lady  Hewley's  charitv 
was  placed  f  and  who,  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  matter,  fully  recognised  the  prin* 
ciple  of  tesu.  What  did  Mr.  Hatfield 
say  ?  He  thought  that  there  ought  to  be 
tests.  The  trusts  of  Lady  Hewley's  charity 
were  not  strictly  complied  with,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  known  to  have  certain  religious 
opinions,  which  religious  opinions  he 
thought  ought  to  have  guided  the  trustees 
of  that  charity.  But  how  could  those  reli- 
gious opinions  have  been  ascertained  with- 
out some  tests  ?  Notwithstanding,  how* 
ever,  that  this  gentleman  entertained  such 
an  opinion,  still,  when  speaking  of  the  de- 
gradation as  he  described  it,  of  the  griev- 
ance which  the  Dissenters  laboured  under 
in  having  the  Universities  closed  against 
them,  he,  as  one  of  the  roost  considerable 
members  of  the  Dissenters,  claimed  for 
them  a  full  share  of  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  Universities,  without 
subjecting  them  to  any  tests.  Such 
was  the  gross  inconsistency  of  these  men. 
But  these  pretensions,  on  the  part  of  the 
Dissenters  were  not  new  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  There  was  a  very 
remarkable  precedent  for  them  two  cen- 
turies ago.  In  the  year  1647,  a  Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance  (No.  74  in  Scobell) 
was  passed,  by  which  visitors  were  ap* 
pointed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  They  were  espe- 
cially empowered  and  authorised  *'  to 
examine  into  and  consider  of  all  such 
oaths,  rules,  and  regulations,  as  were  en- 
joined by  such  University,  and  of  the  re- 
spective Colleges  and  Halls  of  the  said 
University,  and  to  present  their  opinions 
concerning  the  same  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  order  that  such  only  should 
be  required  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
intended  reformation  of  the  University.'* 
That  was  precisely  what  the  Dissenters 
now  sought.  To  suoh  a  reformation  had 
they  again  turaad  thsir  attsntioni    Thf 
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Dissenters,  however,  had  spoken  oat ;  they 
had  expressed  themselves  too  plainly  to  be 
misunderstood ;  and  when  he  heard  the 
advocates  of  the  Dissenters  in  that  House, 
or  elsewhere,  say,  that  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters  did  not  join  in  any  such 
demands,  and  were  sorry  that  they  were 
made ;  he  asked,  what  was  the  proof  of 
their  sorrow  ?  If  their  sorrow  were  sincere, 
why  had  they  not  put  a  stop  to  such  de- 
mands? "Why  had  they  not  protested 
against  them  ?  He  would  say  openly,  then, 
that  dupes  their  Lordships  could  not  be, 
though  they  might  make  themselves  accom- 
plices. But  it  was  impossible  that  their 
Lordships  could  ever  be  placed  in  either 
position,  for  to  be  duped  would  augur  an 
absence  of  common  sense,  and  to  be  an 
accomplice  would  infer  a  community  of  in- 
terest, end 9  and  aim,  which  did  not  and 
could  not  exist  between  their  Lordships 
and  pereons  who  assailed,  not  only  the 
property  and  privileges  of  the  Universities, 
but  the  principle  of  all  property  and  of  all 
privileges  whatever.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  that  their  Lordships  could  be 
accomplices  ;  and  the  only  course  that  re- 
mained for  them  to  pursue  was  to  reject 
this  measure,  unless,  mdeedt  they  desired 
to  become  the  mere  instruments,  the  de* 
spised  tools,  the  poor  and  truckling  mi- 
nisters of  persons  who  were  goaded  on  to 
these  unreasonable  demands  by  the  hatred 
they  entertained  for  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  and  by  envy  of  alt 
that  was  dignified  and  illustrious.  Would 
their  Lordships*  by  their  vote,  betray  to  the 
Dissenters  those  sanctuaries  of  British 
honour  ?  Would  they  be  the  corrupters — 
the  poisoners — of  these  wells  of  religious 
knowledge  and  of  virtue  ?  No ;  it  was 
impossiblet  and  he  ought  to  apologize  to 
their  Lordships  for  putting  such  inquiries. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  done  so,  for  be 
felt  satisfied  their  Lordships  could  not 
oontemplate  joining  with  parties  who  had 
disgraced  themselves  before  the  country, 
by  demanding  an  act  of  injustice,  in 
destroying  the  most  venerable  institutions 
in  the  land. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  in  reply,  said,  that 
if  the  education  at  the  Universities  was 
so  good  as  the  right  reverend  Prelate  had 
represented  it  to  be,  that  fact  alone  was  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  The  rev. 
Prelate  had  misunderstood  or  misrepre- 
sented him»  He  had  not  asserted,  that 
penoni  signed  the  articles  of  fsith  without 


understanding  them.  He  had  given  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was 
hardly  charitable  in  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
to  charge  him  with  perjury  in  having,  when 
a  very  young  man,  conformed  to  the 
usages  prescribed  by  the  heads  of  the 
College.  He  must  say,  notwithstanding 
all  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  said, 
that  he  continued  to  think  it  absurd  to 
uphold  forms  that  were  not  only  never 
observed,  but  led  to  falsehood,  and  said 
that,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  the 
Universities  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Dissenters. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
Motion— Contents  (Present  38  ;  Proxies 
47)  85 ;  Not-contents  (Present  86 ; 
Proxies  102)  187  :     Majority  102. 

Bill  postponed  for  six  months. 
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meath 
Eari  St.  Vincent 


Against  this  decision  Lord  Holland  entered 
the  following  protest. 

**  Because  it  seems  to  me  unreaaonabie 
to  confine  the  academical  hoooan  of  a 
national  University,  or  the  degrees  in  arts 
and  sciences  (unconnected  with  divinity^ 
to  the  members  of  any  particnlar  Church ; 
and  it  appears  yet  more  unwise  and  unjust 
to  bar  all  snch  access  to  koowledre  (not 
purely  ecclesiastical  or  theological)  as  a 
national  University  is  enabled  to  aflTord 
against  those  who  cannot  conscientiously 
assent  to  the  numerous  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Excel* 
lence  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions 
of  law  and  medicine  in  no  degree  depends 
upon  religions  belief;  and  Providence  not 
having  annexed  the  avowal  of  any  peculiar 
tenets  in  religious  matters  as  the  condition 
of  attaining  human  knowledge,  I  can  dis- 
cover no  motive  of  prudence  or  duty 
which  should  induce  human  authority  to 
impose  any. 

••Vassal  Holland.'* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday^  August  1,  1834. 

MnruTss.]  Bllb.  Rnd  a  Moond  time  s—Cxdieqver  Bills  t 
ComoUdattd  Fundi  TiUwii  Stiif  of  SuMbi  Wtolk 
Iiluid.— Read  a  third  time: — Land  Tax  AmeuimflDti 
Royal  Burghi  (Scotland) ;  Fever  Hospital;  AaieMcd  Taxei 
ComposltfoOa 

PMitionsiinMDted.  By  the  Lord  A]>vocatji,  flom  IiifW» 
nets  and  Forfiu*,  in  favour  of  the  Bankrupt!'  Scotland 
BUl^By  Mean.  LAiroPAts  lad  BlamzrBi  ftom  ths 
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Spiril  Sdkn  Mid  Lleenfled  Vietiialkn  of  Beverley  and 
CadUe,— Against  any  Ineneae  of  their  Lioeues.— By  Sir 
FmiABKicK  ViKCBNT,  from  St.  AXtma%  against  Dniokeii- 
neH. — By  Sir  John  Rbid,  MeMri.  Govumun  and  PBiii- 
FOTTB,  from  several  P1aoes,F-lbr  Support  to  the  Church 
of  Englend.-*By  Mr.  CBARUia  Oramt,  from  the  F»- 
rodUal  Schoolmasters  of  Abemethy  and  Inverness,  for  an 
increased  Stipend!  from  several  PhKses,  for  altetiog  the 
System  of  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland;  from  Inverness, 
against  Clandestine  Emigration.— By  Mr.  R.  Wallacb, 
fttMB  Orecnoek,  against  exempting  decked  Vessels  firom 
Lightlxmse  Docs;  and  for  certahi  AlteratlonB  in  the 
Tonnage  of  Vessds*  Bill.— >By  Mr.  C.  Ruaajcu^  from 
Reading,  for  amending  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment 
BiU.— By  Captain  Jobbb,  from  several  Plaees,  for  Pro- 
tection to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.— By  Mr. 
Babbam,  from  Dewsland,  for  Protection  and  Relief 
to  the  Agricultural  Interest — ^By  Admiral  Flbmino, 
from  Crieff,  foe  Vote  by  Ballot. — By  Mr.  AsmECBOifBiB, 
from  Edinburgh,  for  Surveyors  to  superintend  Merdianl> 
Slilps  while  building,  and  while  preparing  for  Sea.— By 
Mr.  AoLiONBY,  from  Stockport,  against  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  Amendment  BilL 

Dismissal  from  the  Army — Case 
OF  Mr.  Home.]  Sir  FrancU  Vincent 
presented  a  Petition  from  an  individual 
named  Home,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  army,  complaining  of  having 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  Commis- 
sion, and  praying  redress.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  all  he  should  ask 
on  that  occasion  was,  a  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  re- 
commended his  dismissal,  as  the  military 
officers  who  composed  that  Court  were 
charged  by  the  petitioner  with  having 
forg^  and  fabricated  the  documents  on 
which  the  decision  was  come  to. 
.  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusion  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  hon.  Member  meant  to 
request  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  at  a  period  when  the  Secretary 
at  War  was  not  in  his  place.  The  papers 
connected  with  this  case  were  not  at  his 
office,  but  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  but  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  whenever 
the  hon.  Baronet  thought  proper  to  make 
an  application,  by  a  distinct  Motion  to 
the  House,  for  the  production  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
court  of  inquiry,  heahouid  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  submit  such  a  case  to  the  House 
as  would  satisfy  them  of  the  impropriety 
of  acceding  to  the  application.  He  had  had 
only  three  days'  notice  of  the  intention  to 
make  this  application,  and  as  he  had  had 
so  very  short  time  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dismissal,  he  would  only 
observe,  that  what  he  had  seen  was  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  that  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  prede- 
cessor, as  well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  upholding  the  justice  of  the  deter- 
mination to  which  the  court  of  inquiry 


had  comci  was  perfectly  correct  and  well 
founded.      He   must   reprobate   in   the 
strongest  terms  the  language  of  the  peti- 
tion, which  heaped  upon  individuals  of 
the  highest  character  for  honour  integprity, 
and  humanity,  the  foulest  abuse  and  the 
grossest  charges  that  had  ever  been  con- 
tained in  any  petition.   It  went  the  length 
of  accusing  Lord  F.  Bentinck,   Sir  H. 
Calvert,  Majr^r-General  Torrens,  and  the 
other  distinguished  officers  who  composed 
the  court  of  inquiry,  with  having  forged 
and  fabricated  the  documents  on   which 
he  was  dismissed.     He  thought  that  such 
an    allegation    alone   against    the    high 
character  of  these  distinguished  individuals 
would  show  that  little  credit  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Home. 
If  the  allegations  had  been  true,  why  had 
he  not  preferred   an  indictment  against 
them  ?  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  suffered 
ten  years  to  elapse  before  he  thought  fit 
to  make  any  application  on  the  subject. 
He  must  also  deprecate  the  practice  of 
making  that  House  a  court  of  review  for 
matters   of  military   discipline,   and   in 
opposition   to  the  decisions  of  military 
tribunals.     Ifanvsuch  cases  ought  to  be 
entertained  by  tne  House,  it  was  those 
where  the  matters  were  of  a  recent  date, 
and  where  the  witnesses   were  alive  to 
substantiate  them ;  but  in  this  case  it  was 
not  found  convenient  to  make  the  gross 
allegations    against    the  honourable  and 
distinguished   persons  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  until  after  some  of  them  were 
dead.    The  case  had  received  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  his  late  Majesty  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  latter  of  whom, 
after  a  most  attentive  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  though  disposed  to 
deal  tenderly  with  Colonel  Home,  de- 
clared him  aperson  unfit  to  remain  in  the 
army.     The  prerogative  of  the   Crown 
was  accordingly  exercised,  and  a  court  of 
inquiry  was  directed.*    The  petitioner  had 
entered  into  certain  mining  speculations 
in  partnership  with  others,  and  had  drawn 
bills  above  the  amount  specified  in  the 
deed  of  copartnership.     These  Bills  were 
put  into  circulation,  by  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  defrauding  the  persons  among 
whom  they  might  circulate,  as  was  proved 
by  the  action  brought  against  him  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.     The  court  of 
inquiry  very  properly  decided  that  such  a 
transaction   was  incompatible   with   the 
honour  of  the  British  army,  and  Colonel 
Home  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  very 
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properly  ditmitied.  Whenever  tbe  hoo. 
Member  thought  proper  to  movo  for  a 
production  of  the  minutes  of  that  court  of 
inquiry,  he  should  be  perfectly  ready  to 
meet  the  case* 

Colonel  WUliami  eaid^  that  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  tlie  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  direct  a  dismissal  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present  was  justifiable*  He 
thought  it  was  not. 

Sir  Oeorgt  Murray  was  of  opinion  the 
Crown  possessed  that  prerogative,  but 
that  it  should  only  be  exerted  in  extreme 
cases.  He  (Sir  Oeorge  Murray)  was  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  to  which  the 
petitioner  formerly  belonged,  and  knew 
that  in  the  present  case  a  court  of  inquiry 
was  directed,  consisting  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  humane  officers  in  the 
army,  thereby  shewing  that  there  was  no 
disposition  to  act  severely  toward  the 
petitioner';  and  yet  these  g^ross  allegations 
were  not  brought  against  those  most 
honourable  and  amiaUe  persons  until  they 
were  no  longer  alive  to  refute  them*  In 
his  opinion,  for  the  honour  of  British 
officers,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  hifh 
character,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  it  served,  the  dismissal  of  this 
individual,  founded  upon  the  verdict  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was  perfectly 
justifiable  and  was  required.  He  was 
convinced,  that  if  the  petiticmer  had  had 
jastice  on  his  side,  there  was  no  quarter 
from  which  he  was  more  sure  of  attentive 
consideration  than  from  the  humanity  of 
his  late  Royal  Highness,  then  Com* 
mander*in>Chief. 
.    Petition  laid  on  the  Table* 

Affairs  of  Canada.]  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace  said,  he  had  a  Petition  to  present 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  such  as 
he  had  never  expected  the  honour   of 

SresenliQg.  It  was  from  a  gentleman  of 
Fova  Scotia,  and  complained  of  the  most 
extraordinary  grievance  that  he  (Mr.  Wal- 
lace) had  ever  heard  of.  He  would  re- 
mark here,  that  it  was  now  more  requisite 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  our  Colonies, 
since  the  alteration  of  the  representation 
by  the  Reform  Bill  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Colonies  to  obtain  a  representative 
by  sending  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
thus  purchasing  a  seat  in  that  House. 
Tliey  were  now  ^compelled  to  get  such 
Members  as  himself  to  state  their  case  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.  The  petitioner 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  or  Maurice 


Christie,  residing  at  Oaspe,  in  tower 
Canada,  who  stated,  that  he  had  been 
five  times  unanimously  elected  as  repre- 
sentative of  that  district,  and  as  often 
expelled  by  the  Assembly  of  Quebec. 
The  reasons  for  his  exclusion  were  simply 
these :  —  Previous  to  his  election  this 
Gentleman  had,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  been  called  upon  as  a 
matter  of  duty  to  send  a  list  of  those 
gentlemen  whom  he  thought  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  fill  the  office  of  Justice  of  tbe 
Peace,  thereby  giving  him  a  power,  which 
he  was  bound  to  exercise  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  of  sending  only 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  thought  well 
worthy  to  fill  the  situation.  This  gentle- 
man, in  the  due  exercise  of  his  duty, 
omitted  the  names  of  four  gentlemen  who 
had  formerly  stood  upon  the  list.  He 
(Mr.  Wallace)  submitted  to  the  House, 
that  he  was  well  entitled  so  to  exercise 
his  discretion ;  and  he  would  ask  if  the 
Lords  •  lieutenant  of  counties  in  this 
country  were  not  bound  to  exercise  a 
similar  discretion?  For  this  act,  how- 
ever, this  gentleman  was  tried  before  a 
secret  conclave ;  he  was  not  admitted  to 
hear  the  evidence  against  him;  he  was  not 
allowed  counsel ;  and  he  (Mr.  Wallace), 
would  ask  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Colchester,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  an  open  and 
hit  investigation?  But  he  would  also 
ask,  if  this  condnct  were  not  traceable  to 
another  matter?  The  district  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  the  capital 
of  the  province ;  it  was  separated  from  it 
by  a  great  extent  of  forest  land  impassable 
in  winter,  and  scarcely  to  be  passed  in 
summer.  Its  manufactures  were  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  those  in 
which  Quebec  took  anv  interest ;  and  he 
would  ask  the  House,  if  it  were  not  possi-^ 
ble  that  some  feeling  towards  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  advocated  the  separation 
of  this  district  from  the  province,  and  its 
addition  to  that  of  New  Brunswick,  might 
npt  have  influenced  the  Members  of  the 
Assembly  of  Quebec  to  act  as  they  had 
done  ?  This  gentleman  had  openly  advo- 
cated a  separation,  and  he  (Mr.  Wallace) 
in  the  same  situation  would  have  done 
the  same,  and  he  would  promise  that  next 
Session  he  would  go  more  at  large  into 
this  part  of  the  subject.  This  district 
contained  a  most  influential  and  numerous 
population,  amounting  to  14,000,  and  the 
representative  of  this  large  number   of 
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penoDt  had  been  fife  timet  expelled  the 
Atiembly  of  Qnebec.  What  would  be 
laidi  if  that  Hoose  ahould  act  in  a  similar 
maDQer  to  those  Irish  Members  who  advo- 
cated a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had  not 
the  people  of  Oaspe  the  same  cause  to 
complain  which  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
such  a  situation  would  have?  He  was 
not  aware;  that  any  objection  was  to  be 
made  to  this  petition.  The  petitioner 
prayed  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  that 
House,  in  order  that  that  House  might 
decide  whether,  as  a  gentleman,  a  Magis- 
trate, and  an  honest  man,  he  had  done 
anything  to  disqualify  him  from  being  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly  of  Quebec.  He 
claimed  from  the  House  on  the  part  of 
this  much-injured  individual  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing,  that  he  was  an  honest 
and  injured  man ;  and  he  (the  petitioner) 
was  indifferent  whether  this  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  at  the  Bar  of  that  House 
or  before  a  public  tribunal  in  his  own 
country:  it  was  to  him  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  hoped  it  would  be  enough  to 
repeat,  that  this  gentleman  had  been  five 
times  unanimously  elected,  and  as  often 
expelled — the  constituency  being  thus  in 
his  person  disfranchised — to  induce  the 
Government,  as  this  was  an  extreme  case, 
to  step  forward  and  interfere. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Tithes  (Ireland.)]  On  the  Question 
that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  one  verv  material 
feature  in  which  the  present  Bill  appeared 
to  be  deficient.  As  it  now  stood,  the  Bill 
only  affected  the  tithe-payers  in  agricul- 
tural districts;  but  it  was  very  well  known, 
that  in  the  towns  there  was  an  impost, 
called  '*  Ministers*  money,"  which  would 
be  left  untouched.  He  did  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  this  Session 
by  pressing  this  matter  upon  their  atten* 
tion,  but  he  hoped  that  next  Session  some 
measure  would  t>e  adopted  for  putting  the 
town  and  country  districts  on  the  same 
footing. 

Mr.  LiiiUton  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  calling  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  im- 
portant; but  it  was  also  a  question  of  very 
great  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  very 
trifling  nature  of  Uie  payments.  With 
respect  to  the  exaction,  he  did  not  believe 


that  for  the  last  three  years  as  much 
as  sixty  per  cent  of  this  amount  had  been 
paid. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee.  On 
the  question  that  a  n^w  clause  introduced 
*l>y  Mr.  Littleton,  authorizing  the  revision 
of  compositions  already  existing, 

Mr.  Ooulburn  was  astonished  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  right  hon  Qentle*- 
man,  a  course  such  as  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ever  liefore  attempted.  He  called 
for  a  revisal,  or,  in  other  words,  an  abro- 
gation, of  the  solemn  compact  entered 
into  ten  years  ago  by  the  Composition 
Act  between  the  Clergy  and  the  people,— 
a  compact  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
one  that  gave  general  satisfaction.  That 
Act  was  meant  to  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  tithe  ques- 
tion. By  it  the  parishioners  and  clergy 
were  empowered  to  appoint  each  party  a 
Commissioner;  and  if  these  did  not  agree, 
an  appeal  was  allowed  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal.  Now  it  was  sought  to  annul  that 
composition,  and  at  the  demand  of  one 
party  only ;  for  by  the  proposed  clauses 
any  seven  rate*payers  who  only  paid  24t. 
each  could,  on  a  complaint  made  before  a 
Magistrate,  which  complaint  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  demand  a  new 
valuation,  and  so  rescind  the  Composition 
Act.  Nav,  even  the  present  incumbent  was 
made  subject  to  the  errors  committed  by 
his  predecessor  in  any  valuation  of  tithe, 
and  was  punished  for  what  was  no  crime 
of  his.  It  was  unjust  to  come  down  on 
the  present  rector,  who  had  no  means  of 
disproving  the  accusation  of  overcharge 
made  against  his  predecessor.  He  would 
like  to  know,  if  the  present  incumbent 
imagined  that  the  composition  entered 
into  by  his  predecessor  was  too  low,  and 
so  unfavourable  to  his  own  interest,  would 
he,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Ireland,  aare  demand  an  augmentation? 
If  he  did  demand  it,  the  law  expenses  he 
would  incur  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  The 
composition  was  solemnly  and  deliberately 
entered  into,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and 
injurious  to  violate  it. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  the  Composition 
Act  was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  passed 
under  circumstances  that  could  not  last. 
When  the  charge  was  transferred  to  other 
parties,  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to 
allow  revision. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  Bill  could  not 
possibly  work  without  those  clauses  ob- 
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jected  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge. The  Composition  Act  gave  the 
clergy  too  much  power ;  for  without  their 
consent  no  composition  could  be  effected ; 
and,  in  most  places,  the  composition  was 
too  high. 

Mr.  L^froy  said,  that,  so  far  from  the 
clergy  having  an  advantage,  the  clergy- 
man  was  obliged  to  furnish  bis  books  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  absolute  con- 
sent of  both  parties  was  necessary  for  the 
composition.  Besides  this,  the  parish- 
ioners, if  aggrieved,  could  appeal  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  even  from  him  to  the 
Judge  of  Assize,  and  even  from  the  Judge 
to  Parliament.  In  1822,  the  composition 
was  said  to  be  a  conclusive  measure ;  and 
be  could  not  see  on  what  principle  of  jus- 
tice or  honesty  a  clergyman  should  be 
called  on  now  to  state  the  sums  received 
by  him  from  1814  to  1821— much  less 
how  he  could  be  called  on  to  state  what 
sums  his  predecessor  received  in  that  time. 
He  had  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of 
upholding  the  sacred  nature  of  vested 
rights ;  but  could  Parliameut,  after  having 
already  despoiled  the  clergy  of  one-fiflh 
of  their  revenues,  now,  without  utterly 
subverting  all  title  to  property  and  all 
principles  of  justice,  call  on  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  proposed  inquiry,  which  would 
go  to  swindle  them  out  of  the  rest  ?  It 
was  cruel  and  most  unfair  to  put  men, 
after  the  late  successful  resistance  to 
tithes,  to  the  criterion  and  ordeal  of  show- 
ing the  nature  of  a  composition  entered 
into  long  ago,  or  of  justifying  the  grounds 
of  that  composition.  But  he  did  not 
complain  of  the  Government  for  the  Bill 
as  it  at  present  stood,  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  had  lately  told  them  that 
the  alterations  had  been  stipulated  for  by 
the  self-styled  Irish  Liberal  Members; 
but  he  did  complain  of  the  measure  as 
one  of  gross  iniustice,  and  one  which,  if 
adopted,  must  lead  to  mischief  and  con- 
fusion. The  opening  of  the  compositions 
already  made  was  replete  with  injustice 
and  oppression  to  the  elergy,  and  would 
deprive  the  Government  of  all  claim  to 
confidence. 

Mr.  0*Reilltf  was  in  favour  of  the  clau^ 
as  it  stood.  It  was  calculated  to  do  justice 
both    to  tithe-payers   and  tithe-receivers. 

Mr.  Shaw  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  the  clauses  which 
had  been  objected  to  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Lefroy).  It  was  per- 
fectly monstrous  to  give  persons  the  power 


of  opening  compositioDs  settled  ten  jam 
ago.  Suppose  a  landlord  bad  a  tenant 
owing  him  500/.,  and,  with  a  view  to  effect 
payment,  the  landlord  said  ten  years  ago 
that  he  would  Uke  200/.  or  300/.  for  the 
debt;  would  it  notbe  unprecedentedly  un- 
just, after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  give  the 
successor  of  the  tenant  the  power  of  call- 
ing upon  the  successor  of  the  landlord  to 
fulfil  the  offer  of  his  predecessor?  To 
what  dreadful  false  swearing  and  villainy 
would  not  such  an  arrangement  lead !  So 
infamous  were  these  clauses  upon  the  face 
of  them  that,  he  solemnly  protested,  he 
could  not  believe  that  they  had  been  sug- 
gested by  die  Government,  but  they  must 
have  sprung  from  some  persons  whose 
object  was  to  injure,  insult,  and  destroy 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  As  a  means  of 
corrupting  the  Irish  Bar,  this  Bill  was 
most  objectionable.  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  young  barrister,  with  the 
slightest  claims  on  the  Irish  Government, 
who  did  not  look  to  become  a  Commis- 
sioner under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CharltM  Walker  supported  the 
clause.  The  hon.  Member  stated  that,  in 
several  parishes,  the  clergy  had  succeeded 
in  striking  an  unfair  average  against  the 
parishioners,  by  laying  before  the  Com- 
missioners promissory  notes  taken  at  a 
long  date  for  arrears  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Qrattan  supported  the 
clause,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  circumstance  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wexford  had  just  stated. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that,  as  the  clauses 
under  consideration  had  been  so  well  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  for  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Universities  on  the  one  side, 
and  several  of  the  Irish  County  Members 
on  the  other,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  clauses  were  only  introduced 
to  meet  a  case  which  he  trusted  would  not 
arise ;  if  it  did  not  arise,  it  was  needless 
for  him  to  say  the  clause  would  not  be 
had  recourse  to. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to: 

Upon  reading  the  Clause  appointing 
barristers  Commissioners  of  Counties, 

Mr.  G'Dwyer  moved,  that  the  blank  be 
filled  up  with  the  figure  4,  instead  of  6, 
years*  standing. 

On  this  Motion  the  Committee  divided  : 
— Ayes  12 ;  Noes  66 :  Majority  54. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report 
was  brought  up. 
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The  Bank  of  Ekglakd.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  re- 
solved  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bank  of 
England  Acts. 

Lord  AUhorp  stated,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  explain  the  arrangement  which 
was  proposed  to  be  made  with  ihe  Bank 
of  England  for  the  purpose  of  paying  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  public  to  that  Company  on  or  before 
the  5th  of  October,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Charter.     By  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  the  Bank  was  entitled  to 
receive    this    fourtli    part    of    the    debt, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  3,671,700/.  in 
money ;    but  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
wonldf  be  much  more  advisable  to  make  a 
proposition  to  the  Bank,   to  receive  its 
equivalent  in  public  stock,  than  to  pay 
the  amount  actually  in  money.     If  he  had 
determined  to  pay  the  sum  in  money,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  amount  by  loan.      Now,  he  was  quite 
certain  that  those  gentlemen  who  knew 
anything  of  the  state  of  the  money  market 
would  agree  with  him  when  he  said,  that 
the  effect  of  going  into  the  market  for  the 
purpose   of  raising   so  small   a  sum  as 
3,000,000/.  and  odd,  would  be  to  throw 
the  market  into  confusion,  and  to  make 
the  transaction  unprofitable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  altogether  disadvantageous 
to  the  public.     For  these  reasons,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  much  better  to  offer  to  the 
Bank  of   England    a  certain  amount  of 
stock  in  lieu  of  money.     He  believed  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  that  the  money  should  be  paid  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  which 
should  terminate  simultaneously  with  their 
Charter, — namely,  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.    The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement, 
if  it  were  made,  undoubtedly  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  ten 
years;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imme- 
diate pressure  which  it  must  produce  on 
the  revenue  would  far  exceed  that  which 
would  be  created  by  paying  the  amount 
in  the  way  he  proposed.     The  proposition 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Bank  Directors 
was,  that,  in  lieu  of  the  money  due  to 
them,  they  should  receive  an  equivalent 
in  the  Three-per-ccnt  Reduced  Annuities, 
at  the  rate  of  100/.  stock  for  every  90/. 
The  Bank,  then,  instead  of  a  payment  in 
money,  would  receive  4,080,000/.  Three- 
per-C'Cnt  Reduced  Annuities.    The  bonus 
which  the  Bank  would  get  by  this  transac- 
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tion  was  one  and  a-half  per  cent. ;  and  be 
believed  that,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  mar- 
ket, he  could  not  have  obtained  the  money 
on  such  good  terms  as  be  had  obtained 
from  the  Bank ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  bargain  was  not  a  bad  one.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  state  further,  that 
he  had  selected  the  Three-per-Cent  Re- 
duced Stock  in  preference  to  the  Three- 
and-a-half  per  Cents.,  because  the  annuity 
chargeable  to  the  public  on  the  former  was 
less  than  that  chargeable  on  the  latter. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  a 
Resolution  to  the  following  effect: — 
'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
'  that  4,080,000/.  Reduced  Three  per 
'  Cents  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 

*  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 

*  of  England,  in  payment  of  one-fourth  part 
'  of  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the  said 
'  Company,  and  that  the  same  be  added 
'  to,  and  form  part  of,  the  Reduced 
'  Tliree-per-Cent   Annuities ;     and    ihat 

*  the  interest  thereof  be  paid  out  of  the 
'  Consolidated  Fund.' 

Mr.  Goulbum  could  not  understand 
the  policy  of  the  arrangement  which  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  so  anxious  to  carry 
into  effect,  of  paying  off  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  which  the  public  owed  to  the  Bank. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  noble 
Lord  should  propose  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  security  which  the  Bank  offered  to 
the  public  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
the  new  arrangements  made  with  the  Bank 
of  England  tended  to  increase  the  amount 
of  their  circulating  medium,  by  substitut- 
ing their  Bank  paper  in  the  place  of  private 
bank  paper.  That,  however,  was  a  matter 
which  had  been  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  But  the 
present  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
instead  of  having  the  effect  of  lightening 
the  burthens  of  the  country,  would  in- 
crease them,  and  ultimately  add  largely 
to  them.  It  would,  in  fact,  create  a  per- 
manent charge  to  the  country  of  upwards 
of  400,000/.  additional  debt,  and  an  an- 
nual charge  of  12,000/.  until  that  debt 
was  paid.  He  certainly  could  not  approve 
of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by 
the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  this  busi- 
ness. According  to  the  agreement  made 
with  the  Bank,  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due 
by  the  public  was  to  be  paid  in  money  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  step 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  take,  was 
to  go  into  the  market,  and,  by  exciting 
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competilion.  obtain  the  money  on  the! 
most  adfftDtageous  ternia.  But,  suppoeing 
that  it  was  not  poatible  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  get  the  money  on  better  terms  than  be 
had  obtained  from  the  Bank,  still,  he  would 
ask,  why  did  not  the  noble  Lord,  having 
the  funds  of  the  Savings-banks  at  his  dis- 
•posal,  allow  them  to  benefit  by  the  trnns* 
•action  in  preference  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ?  Believing  that  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  would  impose 
an  additional  burthen  on  the  countrv,  and 
also  objecting  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  intended  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, he  certainly  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  resolution.  The  Members  of 
that  House  were  anxious  to  be  thought 
friends  to  economy ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
squabbling  about  giving  1,000/.  a-year, 
more  or  less,  to  the  Speaker  of  that  House, 
or  debating  whether  or  not  100/.  should 
be  taken  from  the  allowance  made  to  (he 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  they  might  be 
•assured,  that  they  would  be  considered 
improvident  administrators  of  the  public 
funds  if  they  permitted  the  Chancellor  of 
ihe  Exchequer,  without  any  necessity,  to 
add  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  Warburion  did  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  paying  off  one-fourth  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Bank,  for  the  sum  which  re- 
mained constituted  a  sufficient  security  on 
the  part  of  that  body  to  the  public.  He 
did  think,  however,  that  the  bargain  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  was  most  improvident. 
He  contended,  that  in  consequence  of  that 
bargain,  the  country,  instead  of  having 
only  100/.  on  which  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  would  have  II 1/. on  which 
it  would  be  obliged  to  pay  at  that  rate, 
though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  gone  into  the  money- 
market  and  made  his  bargain  there,  he 
would  have  found  capitalists  willing  enough 
to  lend  him  the  money  so  that  he  would 
only  have  had  to  pay  interest  on  100/. 
instead  of  111/.  But  this  argument,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  money-rate  of  the 
three  per  cents  reduced  stock  was  90/. ; 
yet  they  all  knew  that  by  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  Comnnissioners  of 
Savings'  Banks  and  the  Commis  ioners 
for  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  noble  Lord  was  enabled  to  dispose  of 
that  stock  at  the  rate  of  ninety- one-and- 
a-half.  He  thought  that  the  Bank  had 
proved  too  deep  for  the  noble  Lord. 


Lord  AUhwp  said,  that  relying  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  hon.  friend's  calcalatioo, 
he  believed  his  statement,  that  the  effect 
of  the  bargain  made  with  the  Bank  would 
be  to  make  the  country  pay  three  per 
cent  on  111/,  instead  of  three  per  cent  oo 
100/.,  to  be  correct.  But  his  hon.  friend 
was  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
he  (Lord  Althorp)  lost  on  both  parts  of 
the  transaction  ;  for  the  reason  of  his  loss 
on  the  111/,  was,  that  he  had  taken  the 
value  of  the  three  per  cents  at  90/.  His 
hon.  friend,  therefore,  had  no  right  to 
calculate  a  loss  on  both  sides,  and  it 
would  be  recollected  by  the  Committee 
that  he  had  stated,  that  he  had  given  a 
bonus  of  one-and-a-half  per  cent  to  the 
Bank.  The  arrangement  made  with  the 
Bank  last  year  having  been  alluded  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
he  wished  to  explain  the^  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded.  It  could  not  be 
denied,  that  so  long  as  the  country  owed 
a  larger  amount  of  debt  than  was  necessary 
to  the  Bunk  of  England,  the  Government 
would  be,  when  the  Charter  expired,  more 
in  the  hands  of  that  body  than  it  ought  to 
be.  He  had,  therefore,  always  thonglit, 
that  when  the  funds  were  high,  as  they 
were  at  present,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  that  circumstance  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  Bank  $  and  so  far  from 
thinking  that  the  security  offered  by  the 
Bank  was  in  the  least  diminished  by  the 
subtraction  of  one-fourth  of  the  capital, 
he  should  have  liked  to  have  paid  off  a 
larger  amount,  had  he  been  able  to  make 
a  bargain  to  that  effect.  In  carrying  out 
this  arrangement,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  public  not  to  lose  to  a  certain 
amount  in  their  annual  payment;  and  the 
question  now  was,  whether  the  mode  he 
had  adopted  in  paying  this  sum  to  the 
Bank  was  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  than  necessary.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  inquired  why  he  had  not 
applied  the  funds  of  the  Savings*  banks  to 
this  object.  He  certainly  might  have 
used  the  Savings*  banks  funds  for  that 
purpose,  had  he  not  applied  them  in  a  way 
which  he  considered  more  profitable. 
Having  those  funds  at  his  disposal,  he 
thought  he  might  propose  the  reduction  of 
the  four  per  cents  on  advantageous  terms, 
because  he  was  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  Savings'  banks  to 
]>ay  off  the  dissentients ;  and  the  result 
jTOved  that  his  judgment  was  correct,    By 
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the  reduction  of  ^the  four  per  cents  he  had 
saved  50,000/,  a- year,  and  by  not  employ- 
ing the  funds  of  the  savings'  banks  in 
paying  the  quarter  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
Bank  he  had  lost  12,000/.  a-year.  He 
could  not  coincide  in  the  statement  made 
by  his  hon.  friend,  that  if  he  (Lord  Al- 
thorp)  had  gone  into  the  market  he  might 
have  obtained  better  terms.  He  had 
made  every  inquiry  in  his  power  on  the 
subject  (the  nature  of  the  case  not  permit- 
ting him  to  make  much  public  inquiry), 
and  all  that  he  had  heard  induced  him  to 
think  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  raise 
the  money,  89/.  or  90/.  for  every  100/. 
stock  would  have  been  the  best  terms  he 
should  have  been  able  to  obtain.  But 
even  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing 90/.,  he  should  not  have  been  disposed 
to  disturb  the  money-market  by  going 
into  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  loan. 

Mr.  Warburton  admitted,  that  he  had 
overstated  the  case  against  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  still  he  must  say,  that  if  the  conversion 
had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  91/.  lOs, 
instead  of  90/.,  the  public  would  have  had 
to  pay  only  three  per  cent  on  109/. 
whereas  by  the  bargani  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  they  would  have  to  pay  three  per 
cent  on  111/.  He  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  because  it  would  make 
the  public  lose  in  two  ways — first,  by  the 
payment  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
secondly,  because  this  payment,  not  being 
made  on  the  principle  of  a  terminable 
annuity,  100/.  must  be  paid  for  every  90/., 
whenever  it  should  be  proposed  to  redeem 
the  debt. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  whenever 
the  debt  was  paid  off,  100/.  must  be  given 
for  every  90/. ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
he  could  have  selected  any  other  stock 
than  that  which  he  had  chosen  for  this 
operation,  without  incurring  at  least  an 
equal  loss.  If  he  could  have  converted 
the  fourth  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank 
into  Terminable  Annuities,  without  placing 
a  heavy  burthen  on  the  public,  he  should 
have  done  so  in  preference  to  converting 
it  into  Perpetual  Annuities;  but  an  an- 
nuity, terminable,  as  had  been  suggested, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  would  have 
pressed  very  heavily  on  the  public,  and 
disarranged  the  whole  finance  of  the 
country,  as  he  had  always  thought  that  it 
was  not  right  to  overburthen  the  existing 
generations  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
future  generations :  he  should  have  acted 
contrary  to  every  principle  he  had  hitherto 


professed,  if  he  had  proposed  to  place 
such  additional  charge  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  did  not  see  any 
great  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord,  though  he  was  afraid  it  would  give 
the  Bank  even  greater  facilities  than  it  at 
present  possessed  to  play  with  the  Nati- 
onal Funds.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  Board  of  Control,  which  ought  to 
have  a  superintending  power  over  the 
Bank,  as  the  Board  of  Control  so  called 
had  over  the  affairs  of  India. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  denied,  that 
there  were  any  grounds  for  alarm  respect* 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank.  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  he  stated,  that  the  House  of  Com-> 
mons  was  the  first  Board  of  Control  which 
could  be  established  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Bank. 

Resolution  agreed  to ;  the  House  re- 
sumed. 

Sale  of  Beeb.]  Lord  Althorp  moved, 
that  the  House  should  go  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought,  that  the  Bill 
did  not  sufficiently  consult  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  beer,  or  of  those  people 
who  had  invested  capital  under  the  old 
law.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord, 
having  adopted  the  Bill,  would  be  able  to 
state  that  he  had  made  some  alterations 
in  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  having  supported 
the  Bill  all  along  up  to  the  present  time, 
he  did  not  see  why  it  should  be  supposed 
he  was  likely  to  make  any  alteration. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  thought,  that  the 
measure  never  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  that  it  would  destroy  four- 
fifths  of  the  beer-houses.  He  had  some 
apprehensions,  too,  that  it  might  excite 
disobedience  to  the  law  in  more  than  half 
the  parishes  of  England.  He  was  a  foe 
to  drunkenness;  but  he  maintained,  that 
when  in  that  House  and  other  Houses 
they  knew  that  drunkenness  existed,  it 
was  too  hard  to  legislate  against  the 
humbler  classes,  and  thereby  to  deprive 
them  of  their  enjoyments. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  said,  that  in  a  district 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in 
which  the  poor-rates  were  well  administer- 
ed, the  diminution  of  them  had  been 
checked  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
beer-houses. 

Mr.  Potter  remembered  when  no  man 
could  get  a  licence  unless  he  were  of  par- 
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ticnhr  political  opinioiit.    ThftI  hid  beta 
done  away  with  by  the  preaeot  law. 

Colooel  Wil&amt  did  not  think,  that 
the  circnmttaDce  of  capital  having  been 
inveated  in  the  beer  trade  should  prevent 
the  House  from  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  gin-shops  of  the  metropolis  had  no 
doubt  laid  out  much  capital  in  their 
**  temples/*  but  it  did  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  their  abuses  should  not  be  rectified. 

Major  Beauclerk  believed  that  the  evils 
of  the  beer-shops  had  been  greatly  eiag- 
gerated,  and  he  thought  the  present  mea- 
sure unnecessary. 

Lord  GrtmviUe  Scmenet  supported  the 
Bill,  persuaded  that  it  would  neither  inter- 
fere with  the  capital  invested  in  the  trade 
nor  with  the  innocent  recreation  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

The  House  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  AUkcrp  proposed,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  clause  the  following  proviso 
be  inserted : — **  Provided  always,  that  in 
any  parish,  township,  or  place  in  which 
there  are  not  ten  inhabitants  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  to  the  amount  of  6/. 
each,  the  certificate  of  the  majority  of 
them  so  rated,  not  being  maltsters,  com- 
mon brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors,  ale,  perry,  beer,  drc.  by 
retail,  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  certi- 
ficate for  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Warlmrton  did  not  think,  that  the 
proviso  of  the  noble  Lord  went  far  enough. 
There  were  many  parishes  in  which  there 
were  no  more  than  three  or  four  rated 
inhabitants  at  6/.,  and  many  of  the  evils 
formerly  complained  of  would  be  left  un- 
alleviated. 

Lord  Al thorp  said,  that  notice  had  been 
given  of  a  clause  to  render  the  certificate 
unnecessary  in  towns  containing  5,000 
inhabitants;  and  he  now  proposed  that 
the  metropolis,  large  cities,  all  towns 
corporate,  and  boroughs  returning  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  should  come  under 
that  description.  In  large  towns  the  evils 
of  the  beer-houses  had  not  been  felt,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  require  a  certificate  in  such 
cases.  But  with  respect  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  case  was  very  difierent.  He 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  requiring 
of  a  certificate  from  persons  before  they 
could  retail  beer,  provided  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  police  restriction 
under  which  they  were  placed  was  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  public  peace.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  ^he  severe  penal- 


tiea  wbidi  already  esialed,  it 
impoasible  to  carry  the  law  idid  ezecatioa, 
and  he  was  idoctantly  brooghi  to  tbeco«- 
dosioo,  that  befoie  a  lioenoe  was  granted, 
a  certificate  of  previova  good  character 
should  be  required  in  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  AgUombff  maintained,  that  as  these 
were  many  parishes  in  which  ibeie  vete 
very  few  inhabitants  rated  at  6/.  lor  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  adjoining  parish 
should  be  added,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie 
obtaining  of  the  certificate. 

Lord  AUkorp  did  not  think  such  en 
exueme  ease  «»  worthy  of  being  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Warintriom  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  ^  wheresoever  the  parish, 
township,  or  place,  shall  contain  a  amaller 
number  of  inhabitants  than  twenty,  rated 
at  61,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  per- 
sons granting  the  certificate  shall  be 
taken  from  that  place  and  two  of  the  ad> 
joining  parishes.** 

Mr.  rioflias  D^mcombe  said,  he  had 
received  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  Ash- 
bourne, containing  900  inhabitants,  only 
twenty  of  whom  were  rated  at  6/.,  of  which 
fourteen  were  disqualified  from  signing  a 
certificate  in  consequence  of  being  bcewers 
or  maltsters,  and  as  the  remaining  six 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  than,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite certificate. 

Mr.  WarUtrtim  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment, and,  instead  of  it,  moved,  that  in- 
stead of  the  words,  **  a  majority  **  of  those 
rated  at  6/.,  '*  one-third  **  should  be  sub- 
stituted. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment; Ayes  23 ;  Noes  70— Majority,  47. 


List  of 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Attwood.  T. 
Baiaes,  £. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
BriggslL 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Ewart,  W, 
Grattan,  11. 
Haghes,  H. 
Hull,  W. 
O'Connell,  M. 


the  Ayes. 

OX^onnell,  J. 
Palmer,  F. 
Potter,  R. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Seale,  Cokmel 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Walker,  C. 
Wilks,  J. 

TELLEa. 

Warbufton,  H. 


Mr.  Walter  said,  that  as  it  appeared 
that  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  general  concurrence,  he 
should  forliear  to  press  it,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  second  part,  which  the 
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House  would  see  was  founded  on  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  Beer  Bill  was  ori- 
ginally proposed,  without  being  liable  to 
those  abuses  with  which  that  principle 
was  charged  since  it  had  been  carried 
into  practice.  It  struck  at  a  long-exist- 
ing and  mischievous  monopoly.  Those 
who  had  breweries  contiguous  to  the 
houses  in  which  their  beer  was  sold  were 
a  class  of  persons  who,  though  but  few, 
ought  to  be  protected.  They  might  gra- 
dually open  the  way  to  a  better  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  beer  trade. 
They  were  liable  to  none  of  the  excep- 
tions, whether  those  exceptions  were  just 
or  otherwise,  which  were  taken  against 
the  mere  venders  of  beer ;  they  had  em- 
barked a  capital,  and  must  of  course  feel 
that  attachment  to  good  order  and  re- 
gularity in  the  management  of  their  con- 
cerns which  the  possession  of  property 
generally  produced.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  a  proviso  to 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  any 
person  or  persons  heretofore  licensed,  by 
whom  a  brewery  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  beer  sold  under 
such  license. 

Lord  Aithorp  did  not  know  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  the  clause  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proposed ;  but  he  was 
quite  sure  the  proviso  was  altogether  un- 
necessary. Hon.  Members  seemed  to  argue 
that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  beer-shops  altogether; 
whereas  it  only  required  as  a  condition 
that  there  should  be  a  certificate  of  good 
character.  Now,  he  did  not  think  that 
brewers  of  a  respectable  standing  could 
find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  such  a 
certi6cate.  At  all  events,  not  knowing 
how  far  it  might  lead  (and  it  might  frus- 
trate the  whole  provisions  of  the  Bill),  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Walter  said,  his  proposition  was 
suggested  by  a  petition  from  several  small 
brewers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading, 
who  had  embarked  sums  of  from  400/.  to 
1,000/.,  and  who  had  forwarded  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject  to  the  noble  Lord. 
He  wished  to  spare  them  the  annoyance 
of  an  annual  application  to  half-a-dozen 
of  their  neighbours  for  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  persevere  in  his  objection 
to  the  clause  proposed  by  his  hon  friend, 
the  member  for  Berkshire.  He  believed 
H  to  have  been  a  main  object  of  the  Le« 


gislature  in  passing  the  Beer  Act  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  home-brewed  beer; 
and  the  present  clause  would  offer  a  pre- 
mium to  the  keepers  of  beer-shops  attach- 
ed to  their  own  breweries.  He  feared  the 
number  who  vended  an  article  of  their 
own  production  was  small,  but,  as  they 
certainly  formed  the  most  respectable 
class  of  the  trade,  he  joined  his  hon. 
friend  in  claiming  for  them  an  exemption 
from  the  humiliating  process  of  seeking 
from  their  neighbours  an  annual  certificate 
of  good  conduct.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  such  persons  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  the  required  certificate, 
but  he  begged  to  state,  that  many  indi- 
viduals, and  particularly  the  more  re- 
spectable, had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
sign  such  documents ;  and  he  submitted  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  in  cases  where  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  certifi- 
cates there  must  be  the  less  in  dispensing 
with  their  necessity. 

Mr.  Wilks  thought  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  He  wished  that  a  clause  had 
been  brought  forward  exempting  all  ex- 
isting establishments  from  the  operation 
of  this  Amendment  Act. 

Lord  Aithorp  did  not  think  it  followed, 
because  a  man  was  a  brewer  of  beer,  that 
he  was  necessarily  of  a  good  character ; 
but  if  he  were  so,  he  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Colonel  Williams  objected  to  so  much 
encouragement  being  given  to  brewers  and 
retailers  of  beer.  If  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community  spent  all  their  money  in 
beer,  what  was  to  become  of  the  bakers 
and  butchers  ? 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  Walter's 
Motion  ;  Ayes  23  ;  Noes  58 — Majority 
35. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Agllonby,  H.  A.  O'Connell,  M. 

Altwood,  T.  O'Connell,  J. 

Beauclerk,  Major  Palmer,  F. 

Driggs,  R.  Potter,  R. 

Brodie,  W.  B.  Ruthven,  £. 

Carter,  B.     ^  Shell,  R.  L. 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Ewart,  W.  Warburton,  U. 

Grosvcnor,  Lord  R.  Wason,  R, 

Gully,  J.  Wedgwood,  J. 

Hughes,  H.  TELLER. 

Langston,  J.  H.  Walter,  J. 

Marjoribauks,  S. 

On  Clause  4,  regulating  the  hours  at 
which  publiC'houses  should  open  and 
closei 
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Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  his  wish  was,  to 
afford  permission  to  all  beer-houses  to  re- 
maiD  opeo  as  late  and  commence  business 
as  early  as  anv  of  tlie  public-houses  in 
their  neighbourhood;  but  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  wording  a  clause  so  as  to  ac- 
complish that  object,  for  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers were  not  limited  to  any  specified 
hours.  Amongst  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  thought  an  assimilation  of  practice 
desirable  was  this,  that  when  persons 
issued  from  the  beer-houses  not  quite 
sober,  and  were  excluded  from  them,  they 
went  to  the  public-houses  and  there  finish- 
ed themselves  with  gin. 

Mr.  Warburlon  thought,  that  words 
might  be  introduced  declaring  that  beer- 
houses should  open  and  close  at  the  same 
hours  appointee  by  the  Magistrates  for 
the  openmg  and  closing  of  the  public- 
houses  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Greene  said,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  there  were  not  any  particular 
hours  appointed  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
no  restraints  were  imposed  upon  houses 
that  were  generally  speaking  orderly  and 
well  regulated. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to, 

Sir  Harry  Verney  having  moved  a  clause 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  resident  Ma- 
gistrates and  a  majority  of  the  parish  offi- 
cers to  the  grant  of  a  license, 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  he  was  quite 
certain  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  was 
not  aware  of  the  inconvenience  to  the 
community,  or  of  the  entire  ruin  to  vast 
numbers  of  individuals,  which  would  be 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  the  clause  he  had  proposed,  but  which 
he  could  not  believe  that  he  seriously  iu- 
tended  to  press.  He  (Mr.  Hughes  Hughes) 
had  himself  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  from  two  of  his  constituents,  who 
represented,  that  they  had  embarked 
10,000/.  in  the  trade  on  the  faith  of  the 
permanency  of  the  present  Beer  Act,  and 
that  restrictions  such  as  that  under  con- 
sideration, would  cause  their  most  serious 
injury,  if  not  ruin.  The  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners to  whom  he  had  referred,  was  no 
uncommon  one,  and  he  therefore  trusted 
the  proposed  clause  would  be  withdrawn. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

The  House  resumed  ;  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Customs'  Duties.]  The  House  then 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Customs' 
Duties  Bill. 


On  the  17th  Clause,  reducing  the  doty 
on  the  export  of  coals, 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  clause  would  have  the  effect 
of  expediting  the  period  when  coals  nearest 
the  surface  and  nearest  the  sea  would  be 
exhausted;  consequently,  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  machinery  would  be  necessary, 
the  consumers  and  manufacturers  at  home 
would  pay  a  higher  price  for  coal,  and  the 
Dutch  and  French  manufacturer!  would 
get  our  coals  cheaper. 

Lord  AUitorp  observed,  that  if  the  ar- 
ticle had  been  exclusively  produced  here, 
or  competition  abroad  did  not  prevent  our 
charging  foreigners  with  a  duty  upon  our 
coal,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  clause.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  it  was  likely  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  coal  brought  to  market  for 
home  consumption  ?  He  thought  not ; 
;  there  were  large  fields  of  coal  close  lo  the 
I  surface,  and  near  the  sea,  not  touched. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  any  danger  of 
exhaustion  taking  place. 

Colonel  Torrens  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  removal  of  the  duty  would  make  Bri- 
tish coals  cheap  abroad,  and  dear  to  our 
own  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HuU  observed,  that  coals  were  not 
exported  to  foreign  ports  for  manufac- 
turers, but  for  domestic  purposes.  We 
had  no  monopoly  of  coal. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to,  as  were  the 
other  Clauses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
20lh,  21st,  22ud,  and  23rd,  relating  to 
inland  warehousing,  which  were  with- 
drawn, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
Session. 

Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson  brought  up  a 
Clause  to  exempt  slates  from  Export  duty : 
vessels  laden  with  slate  to  be  deemed  in 
ballast. 

The  House  resumed. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Saturday,  August  2,   1834. 

Miftvrsfl.]    suit.    Read  ■  first  timet— Post  Rotd  Aote 
ConUniMDce.— Read  a  leoond   time  i— RcgisknUioii   af 

Voters'  (Scotland). 

Church  Temporalities  (Irrland) 
Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Littleton, 
the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  Church  Temporalities 
(Ireland)  Bill ;  several  Clauses  were  agreed 
to. 

Colonel  Perceval  then  rose  to  move  the 
1  Amendment  of  which  he  b«d  given  noticOi 
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for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  emolaments 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioderB  to  1000/.  as  the  maximum. 
He  could  assert,  from  the  very  best 
authority »  that  the  emoluments  of  the 
Solicitor  would  swallow  up  the  reyenues 
of  one  or  two  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics. 
He  had  already  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  offices  held  by  this  Solicitor; 
and  although  that  return  would  not  take 
ten  minutes  to  make  out,  it  had  not  yet 
been  made.  He  understood,  that  this 
gentleman  was  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  Chanties*  Commission, 
and  other  public  bodies;  and  he  trusted  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  his  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed.    Bill  reported. 

Australian  Colonization.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Southern  Atistralian  Colonization  Bill. 

On  Clause  17  being  proposed, 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  although 
on  a  former  occasion  he  had  stated  his 
opposition  to  the  prog:ress  of  the  Bill  to 
proceed  mainly  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  period  of  the  Session  at  which  it  was 
introduced,  and  the  time  of  night  at  which 
it  was  attempted  to  bring  it  on,  still  as 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  Bill  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change,  he  begged  to  state, 
as  the  ground  of  such  change,  tliat,  in 
consequence  of  communications  he  had 
received  on  the  subject,  he  had  thought  it 
his  doty  to  devote  some  hours  in  seeing 
several  of  the  parties  who  were  most 
anxious  to  emigrate,  and  minutely  investi- 
gating the  particulars  of  the  measure ;  and 
he  confessed  the  result  to  be  that  be 
should  not  see  it  right  to  offer  further  op- 
position to  the  progress  of  the  Bill  which 
he  understood  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
ri(;ht  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  whom 
he  was  glad  to  see  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Spring  Eice  said,  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  had  been  met  in  a 
very  friendly  spirit  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill.  The  amount  of  territory  to  be 
conceded  had  been  limited,  and  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Commissioners 
were  permitted  to  raise  on  loan  had  been 
limited  to  100,000/.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  given  their  sanction  to  this  expe- 
riment, because  they  believed  it  to  be  one 
founded  on  aonnd  principle^i  and  which 


was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  success* 
ful  result. 

^  Mr.  Tower  said,  this  was  a  very  im^* 
portant  measure,  and  one  which  required 
consideration  in  more  points  of  view  than 
were  given  to  it.  He  feared  very  much, 
that  the  unlimited  opportunity  of  emigra- 
tion—an opportunity  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture.  Various  parishes  might 
take  advantage  of  this  measure  to  pur- 
chase tracts  of  land  in  Australia,  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  there  large  masses  of 
able-bodied  labourers.  It  was  said,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  able-bodied  labourers ; 
he  did  not  believe  that  that  was  the  case. 
There  wereK  not  more  English  labourere 
than  were  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  surplus  that  at  times  ex- 
isted arose  from  the  influx  of  Irish  la- 
bourers. In  Ireland,  indeed,  there  was  .a 
surplus  of  labourers;  and  if  this  Bill  were 
desirable  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  surplus  labour  from  Ireland. 
If  a  patient  had  the  pleurisy,  the  remedy 
should  be  applied  to  the  locality  of  the 
disease.  Nor  would  he  object  even  to  a 
grantof  the  public  money,forthe  purpose  of 
facilitating  voluntary  emigration  firom  Ire- 
land. Independently  of  which,  the  Irish 
labourer  was  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigration  than  the  English  la- 
bourer ;  he  could  live  on  harder  fare,  and 
was  accustomed  to  a  more  primitive  state  of 
existence.  Confined  to  Ireland,  the  Bill 
would  be  beneficial ;  and, from  the  operas 
tion  of  the  recent  measure  as  to  tithes,  if 
accompanied  by  a  salutary  Poor*>law,  he 
anticipated  the  greatest  advantages  to  that 
country.  But,  extended  to  England,  the 
Bill  would  create  a  vacuum  in  English 
labour,  which  could  only  be  supplied 
from  Ireland,  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  English  agriculturists.  He  therefore 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  words 
'*  Great  Britain  or,''  in  line  42,  be  omitted, 
thus  limiting,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
emigration  to  Irish  labourers. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes,  after  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member,  felt  called 
upon,  in  his  own  justification,  to  state 
more  fully  the  reasons  for  his  altered  view 
of  the  Bill.  He  had  fully  satisfied  him- 
self that,  though  the  measure  had  been 
justly  termed  an  experiment,  and  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had,  in  consequence,  very 
properly  limited  the  extent  of  the  territory 
to  be  assigned  to  the  proposed  colony  ai 


itkiB  of  CoqioiMl  PmiMimwl  In  Um  Ainy  aad  Havf — . 
By  the  Earl  ofCAaiiAiiro!*,  and  the  MaiquMi  of  Saub^ 
BOUT,  from  lOTCTal  Plaeea,  iat  Vmteefkm  to  the  Church 
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to  the  DiaMnten. — ^By  Lord  WTwromo,  tram  Mancboater 
and  Rochdale,  for  Altantioaa  la  the  Lai 
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well  as  the  ftim  to  be  raised  by  way  of 
loan  for  its  establish  inent,  and  adopted 
otherprodent  precautions, he  (Mr.  Hughes 
Hughes)  could  not,  with  the  hon.  Member, 
regard  the  matter  as  a  pecuniary  specula- 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  but 
▼erily  belteyea  them  to  be  acting  bona 
Jide  fZnd  with  the  most  disinterested  and 
benevolent  intentions.  They  had  expressed 
themselves,  both  in  that  House  and  out  of 
it,  as  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  in- 
troduce every  clause,  by  whatever  party 
suggested,  which  had  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent or  lessen  possible  evils,  or  in  any  way 
improve  the  measure.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  many  of  them  of  great  re- 
spectability and  possessed  of  considerable 
capital,  were  aleady  most  anxious  to  embark 
in  the  scheme ;  and,  as  he  had  said  before, 
he  had  conversed  with  many  of  them  (and 
one  in  particular  who  was  possessed  of 
10,000/.  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
commerce  and  colonization)  who  were 
most  sanguine  as  to  a  successful  result. 
Such  were  the  considerations  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  under  which  he  fervently  hoped 
his  fellow-subjects  who  embarked  in  it 
would  realize  all  their  golden  dreams. 

Mr.  Ruihven  did  not  oppose  the  Bill ; 
but  thought  there  should  be  some  limita- 
tion, in  case  the  colony  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  a  certain  time,  that  the  rights 
granted  under  this  Act  should  revert  to 
the  Crown.  He  felt,  as  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber, much  mortification  at  hearing  such 
repeated  expressions  of  lip*syropathy  to* 
wards  Ireland.  It  would  be  much  better 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  prove  their  sym- 
pathies by  their  votes. 

Mr.  Tower  had  no  disposition  or  inten- 
tion whatever  to  attack  Ireland.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  present  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  confer  any  boon,  he  claimed  it 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
hoped  they  would  have  it. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived;  and 
the  Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed ;  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday^  August  4 f  1834. 

MtNtrrta.]  Bilk.  Read  A  aeooiid  tlmot—Roadc*  Act  Amend- 
rocDt  (Irdand);  General  Turnpike  Act  Amendment; 
Anns*  Importation  (Ireland). — Read  a  third  time: — Mer- 
diant  Seamen ;  Valuation  of  Counties  (Ireland). 

FMitiona  presented.  By  Viaoount  Bsbbsvoro,  fWmi  two 
Piaoc8»  ftir  Protection  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
Imda—By  Um  Earl  of  Hapkobi  ftom  Bye,  tos  Uio  Abol« 


Poon  Laws'  Amendment.]  The 
House  resolved  ilself  into  Committee  on 
the  Poor  Laws*  Amendment  Bill,  to  con- 
sider the  postponed  Clauses. 

The   Bishop  of  London    proposed    to 
expunge  the  19th  clause  (the  first  of  the 
postponed  clauses),  substituting  for  it  the 
following  clause: — '*And   be   it  further 
enacted,  that  every  woikhouse  shall  be 
under  the  spiritual  charge  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rector,  Vicar,  or  other  offici- 
ating minister  or  ministers  of  the  parish  in 
which  such    workhouse  shall  be  locally 
situate,  except  where  a  chaplain  may  be 
provided  by  any  local  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  otherwise ;  and 
that  where  any  workhouse  belongs  to  any 
union  of   parishes,  the  several   Rectors, 
Vicars,  or  other  officiating  ministers  of 
such  parishes,  may  visit  such  workhouse 
for  the  purpose  of  affi^rding  pastoral  in- 
struction to  their  respective  parishioners, 
at  all  proper  and  reasonable  times ;  pro- 
vided nevertheless,  that  no  inmate  of  any 
workhouse  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  any 
religious  service  which  may  be  celebrated 
in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  such  inmate;  nor  shall  any  child 
in  such  workhouse  be  instructed  in  any 
religious  creed  to  which  the  parents,  or 
surviving  parent,  or  the  guardian  legally 
appointed,  ofsuch  child,  shall  object ;  pro- 
vided also  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  any  licensed  minister  of  the  religions 
persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  work- 
house, under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  in  such  workhouse,  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  not  interfere  with  its  gene- 
ral discipline,  to  visit  such  workhouse  for 
the  purpose  of  affi>rding  religious  assist- 
ance  to  such   inmate,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  his  child  orchiMren 
in  tne  principles  of  religion.'' 

Lord  Segrave  moved  an  Amendment  to 
the  regulation  in  workouses  allowing 
paupers  to  leave  the  workhouse  for  the 
bona  Jide  purpose  of  attending  divine 
worship  where  they  thought  fit. 

The  Marquess  of  ScUisbury  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  such  permission.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  be  right  to  let  all  parties  attend 
religious  worship  according  to  their  per* 
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Bfiasion  ;  but  such  a  permission  as  this 
might  lead  to  their  not  attending  divine 
worship  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  such 
a  clause  so  amended  would  make  all  pau- 
pers Dissenters  for  the  sake  of  getting  this 
leave  of  absence,  which  they  would  always 
employ  in  going  to  the  beer-shop. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  the 
better  plan  would  be,  to  leave  out  both 
the  clause  which  had  been  expunged,  and 
that  which  it  was  proposed  to  substitute, 
and  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  masters  of  the  workhouses. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  the  omission 
of  both  clauses  would  be  consistent  with 
the  original  views  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  of  course  he  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Lord  Siourion  thought  the  best  clause 
in  the  Bill  was  that  which  secured  to  the 
Dissenting  interests  of  the  country  their 
most  important  rights,  as  it  would  give  to 
the  children  of  Dissenters,  or  the  orphans 
of  Dissenting  parents,  the  protection  of 
their  Ministers. 

The  proposed  Clause  withdrawn,  and 
the  19th  Clause  struck  cut.  The  post- 
poned clauses  were  agreed  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  their 
Lordships  had  now  disposed  of  the  post- 
poned clauses,  and  the  next  thing  they 
would  have  to  consider  were  the  additional 
clauses. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  he  had 
an  amendment  to  propose  to  the  bastardy 
clause. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  that 
It  was  also  the  intention  of  his  right  rev. 
friend  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  to  bring  for- 
ward a  proposition  for  altering  that  clause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  what 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
seemed  lo  want  was,  that  a  penalty,  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  father  of  the  child.  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  did  not  think  such  a 
course  advisable,  and  for  the  reason  that  a 
pecuniary  penalty(of  either  twenty  pounds, 
or  any  other  sum,  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  giving  the  parish  offi- 
cers an  interest  to  force  the  man  to  marry 
the  woman.  This  pecuniary  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  father  was  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  the  present  Poor  Laws, 
and,  that  being  his  opinion^  he  could  not 
concur  in  any  such  proposi-  tion. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  said,  that  what 
he  wished  was,  that  the  man  should  be 
liable  to  punishment  9m  well  ae  the  woman. 


If  their  Lordships  objected  to  a  fine,  be 
hoped  some  other  penalty  would  be  in- 
dicted on  the  man.  They  should  recollect 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  they 
proposed,  certainly  indirectly,  to  impose 
upon  the  woman.  They  told  her  that  she 
must  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  the 
support  of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  or 
else  submit  to  incarceration  in  the  work- 
house. But  God  forbid  the  Legislature 
should  inflict  upon  the  unfortunate  female 
so  grievous  a  penalty,  while  her  hardened 
seducer  was  let  off  scot-free.  He  was  not 
now  speaking  of  women  of  notoriously 
abandoned  character,  but  of  young  girls  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  trepanned  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
by  the  wily  seducer.  He  would  be  satis- 
fied if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would 
devise  a  penalty  which  would  meet  the 
case  to  which  he  alluded. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  if 
he  could  do  as  the  noble  Earl  wished^ 
he  would  willingly  comply  with  his  re- 
quest; but  he  feared  that  he  could  not, 
although  he  was  as  desirous  as  any  noble 
Lord  to  have  the  vices  of  the  man  punish- 
ed, as  well  as  those  of  the  woman.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  very  great,  and  he 
feared  that  any  such  attempt  would  only 
lead  to  endless  perjury  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. But,  to  put  an  end  to  a  discus- 
sion so  irregular,  he  should  propose  the 
additional  clause  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  provident  institutions. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  objected  to  provi- 
dent institutions,  on  the  ground  that  the 
expenses  of  one  year  would  absorb  the 
revenue  of  two. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  approve 
of  a  prospective  outlay  of  this  kind,  which 
would  transfer  all  benefit  from  the  present 
to  the  future  possessor.  The  clause  was 
so  important,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  for  consideration  until 
next  Session,  than  to  include  it  in  this 
Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  anxious  that 
the  clause  should  be  included  in  the  Bill, 
because  it  was  about  the  only  clause  in  the 
Bill  that  bore  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
poor  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  anxious,  that 
the  clause  should  be  agreed  to,  but  he  was 
willing  to  let  it  stand  over  till  the  third 
reading,  and  in  the  meantime  he  pledged 
himself  to  see  whether  the  objections 
raised  could  not  be  obviated. 

The  Clause  was  postponedt 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  he 
wished  to  throw  out  a  su^estion,  namely, 
that  not  merely  a  portion  of  the  pay  of  ihe 
labourer  should  be  attached  by  the  parish 
in  case  of  his  family  becoming  chargeable, 
but  that  also  a  portion  of  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  should  be  appropriatea  when  his 
family  became  chargeable.  He  knew  of  a 
case  that  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
pariah  in  Sussex,  in  which  a  soldier  in 
the  Guards  threatened  to  throw  his  wife 
and  three  children  on  the  parish  if  three 
pounds  were  not  advanced  to  him  to  take 
them  to  Dublin* 

The  Lard  Chancellor  did  not  see  how 
the  pay  of  the  soldier  could  be  attached, 
and  it  might  also  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  would 
persist  in  his  suggestion. 

The  House  resumed. 
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HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  August  4,  1834. 

MlMUTsa]  Bilk.  RMd  ■  woond  Un«x-^taicb  Dutiw 
Repeal;  Post  Road*  Act  Continuance  (Ireland).— R«ad  a 
Uiird  time :~ Creditors  (Scotland). — Almanack  Stamps 
RepMl  I  lUUtta  BaUotSiMpcuknii  Daan  Fonat  i  Norfialk 
Island. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Ashlxv,  from  Bridport, 
against  the  Separation  of  Church  and  Stater  fVom  two 
Plaeas,  for  PloCacttan  to  the  Chuvah  of  Iietaadt  aad 
for  Protection  to  the  Church  of  England.— By  Mr. 
HuMi,  ftt)m  South  Shields,  against  the  existing  Church 
Kslablishment-^By  Mr.  Hall  Dabb,  ftom  WInnington, 
i^ast  the  Claima  of  die  Diaenteva.— By  Mr.  Bitabt, 
fkom  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Liverpool,  against  the 
increase  of  the  Duty  on  Spirit  Licenses.— By  Mr.  Mor- 
MM  O^CONNSLL,  ftoiB  Meatb,  maiiiBt  Tlthas.— By  Sir 
R.  YrwYAM,  from  Ardwidtrle^treet.  for  Amending  the 
Sale  of  Beer  Act — By  Mr.  R.  Wallacb,  fVom  Greenock, 
hi  Ikvour  of  the  Bankrupts'  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Sir  R. 
VrrYan,  from  two  Places,  against  the  BeyKatton  of 
Churdi  and  States— By  the  same,  and  Mr.  Scott,  from 
several  Places,  for  Protection  to  the  Church  of  England. 
—By  Mr.  Scorr,  from  aevenl  other  Places,  against  the 
Claims  ot  ttie  Dliawliw. 

The  Post  Office.  Steam  Packets.] 
Mr.  Robert  Wallace  then  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greenock,  praying  for  a  communication 
by  Steam  Packets  to  and  from  the  Clyde. 
The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  detail  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  occasioned  by 
tlie  present  mode  of  transmitting  letters 
by  the  Post-office,  and  stated,  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  communication  by 
steam  was  very  general  throughout  that 
part  of  Scotland.  He  understood  that 
offence  bad  been  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Post-office  at  some  observations 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  in 
that  House,    He  would  take  that  oppor- 


tunity of  stating,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  say  anything  that  would 
be  offensive  to  the  private  feelings  of  any 
man ;  all  he  asked  for  was,  that  the  Post- 
office  would  sanction  the  Returns  he  had 
moved  for,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
unsaying,  or  making  the  roost  ample 
reparation  in  his  power.  He  would  repeat, 
however,  that  he  believed  a  great  many 
of  the  statements  he  had  made  had  more 
or  less  of  justice  in  tliem.  He  had  now 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House  in 
his  person,  the  partkulars  of  which  he 
was  not  apprized  of  when  he  last  addressed 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  only  that  morning 
apprized  of  it  by  an  hon.  Member,  who 
had  given  him  permission  to  mention  his 
name,  should  it  be  necessary.  That  hon. 
Member  had  shown  him  a  large  bundle 
of  letters,  amounting  to  about  thirty, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  this 
morning  free  of  postage,  although  all  that 
came  to  him  (Mr.  Wallace)  over  the  usual 
number,  were  charged.  On  remonstrating 
with  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  the  answer  he 
received  was,  that  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  should  be  excused,  as  manv  of 
the  letters  might  have  been  postedf  in 
Dublin  on  Friday,  to  suit  their  arrival  in 
London.  He  had  submitted  the  case  to 
his  Majesty's  Postmaster-General ;  and 
the  reply  was,  that  the  law  did  not  allow 
of  the  delivery  of  more  than  fifteen  on  any 
one  day.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  bring 
this  statement  before  the  House ;  and  he 
would  again  repeat,  that  in  whatever  way 
he  had  spoken  of  the  persons  connected 
with  the  office,  he  must  say,  that  the 
business  of  that  office  was  conducted  with 
a  degree  of  secrecy  which  had  tended  much 
to  induce  the  feelinghe  had  entertained  upon 
the  subject.  In  conclusion,  he  would  in- 
treat  the  hon.  member  for  Northampton, 
to  impress  upon  his  Majesty's  Postmaster* 
General,  the  absolute  necessity  of  abolish* 
ing  the  regulation  by  which  the  postage 
of  letters  going  to  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  directed  to  be  paid  here,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  paid  for  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  There  was  no  security 
that  the  letter  would  be  forwarded  after 
the  postage  had  been  paid,  and  he  feared 
that  many  persons  could  be  found  who 
would  pocket  a  shilling,  and  throw  a 
letter  in  the  fire.  He  trusted  the  subject 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  as  it  was  one  which  excited  very 
gex»eral  disconteoi  throughout  the  c<wo« 
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trv,  there  being  no  assarance  or  secarity 
of  any  kind,  tbati  after  the  postage  had 
been  paid,  the  letter  would  be  forwarded, 
as  was  the  case  in  France  and  Germany. 

Lord  William  Lennox  did  not  rise  to 
enter  generally  into  the  subject  of  Post- 
office  improvements;  he.merely  wished  to 
correct  an  error  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Greenock  had  fallen  into.  That  hon. 
Member,  in  his  suggested  alterations,  had 
stated,  that  in  £ngland  no  security  was 
given  when  the  postage  of  a  letter  was 
paid  for  its  safe  delivery,  either  to  go 
abroad,  or  for  home  circulation,  but  in 
France  and  Germany  a  guarantee  was 
given*  Now  such  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  in  France  and 
Germany,  by  paying  an  additional  sum  to 
the  postage  of  the  letter  by  way  of  insur- 
ance, a  guarantee  of  safe  delivery  was 
given,  but  without  that  insurance  no 
greater  security  was  granted  than  that  in 
our  own  country.  He  thought  the  English 
Post-office  infinitely  better  conducted 
than  foreign  Post-offices;  delays,  mis* 
takes,  and  losses  being  notoriously  greater 
abroad  than  at  home.  When  the  subject 
was  brought  next  Session  before  the 
House,  he  would  enter  more  fully  into  it ; 
on  the  present  occasion  he  had  confined 
himself  to  correcting  an  error  the  hon. 
member  for  Greenock  had  unintentionallv 
been  led  into,  and  he  felt  that  the  English 
public  would  not  wish  to  incur  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  insuring  letters,  when 
by  following  the  present  system  every 
security  was  given  to  prevent  accidents 
happening. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  steam  communication  urged 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock,  in 
many  instances  communication  by  land 
was  more  speedy.  With  respect  to  the 
alteration  in  the  mail  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock,  the  alteration  was  advantageous, 
inasmuch  as  the  letters  now  passed  at  the 
rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour,  whereas 
formerly  the  coach  travelled  only  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  He  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member,  after  bestowing 
so  many  compliments  on  the  Post-office 
department,  should  charge  them  with 
giving  an  exclusive  privilege  to  one  of  the 
Members  of  that  House.  If  the  charge 
were  true,  it  must  have  arisen  from 
accident.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
that  wished  to  extend  the  power  of 
franking;  the  public  was  desirous  that  it 
•bould  bo  dimioiibed.    He  did  not  think 


that  the  hon.  Member  had  any  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  the  Resolutions 
which  stood  on  the  Order-book. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  certainly  bad  re- 
ceived more  than  fifteen  letters  on  a  Mon- 
day, and  he  believed  that  he  was  not 
charged  for  those  above  the  number  of 
fifteen,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Post-office  de- 
partment. Those  letters  were  posted  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  arrived  partly 
on  Sunday  and  partly  on  Monday.  When, 
therefore,  the  number  of  letters  for  each 
day  did  not  exceed  fifteen,  it  seemed  fair 
that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  them, 
as  he  would  not  be  if  the  letters  were 
delivered  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  Members  ought  to 
receive  their  letters  every  day  in  the  week. 
This  was  the  case  everywhere  out  of 
London;  but  in  London  alone,  where 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  to  them,  letters  were  not  re- 
ceived. He  had  frequently  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  his  letters  on  the  Monday 
morning,  but  always  did  so  under  protest, 
and  he  considered  that  he  was  robbed  every 
time  he  did  so.  Every  Member  ought  to 
receive  his  letters  every  day  in  London, 
and  out  of  it,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Post- 
office,  in  this  respect,  was  a  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to« 

Mr.  /ferries  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  Post-office 
was  conducted.  At  the  same  time,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  want  of  some  regulations 
respecting  the  delivery  of  letters  on  Sun- 
days and  Mondays.  The  Post-office 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  consider  the 
number  of  letters  received  each  day,  and 
if  they  did  not  exceed  the  number  of 
fifteen  for  each  day,  to  deliver  them  on 
Monday  free  of  postage. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  reply,  said,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday 
to  every  man  who  chose  to  call  for  them  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  delivered  after  this 
Session,  he  would  make  a  demand  for 
th^m.  He  did  not  want  a  delivery  in  the 
streets.  With  respect  to  the  mail-coach 
from  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  that  had  been 
given  up  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  contractors.  He 
was  aware  that  an  immense  sum  was  paid 
upon  foreign  letters,  but  he  hoped  such  a 
svstem  would  never  be  introduced  intQ 
this  country, 
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The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Slave  Emancipation  Act— Com- 
pensation Fund.]  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Barbadoes,  complaining  that, 
according  to  the  proposed  distribution  of 
the  Compensation  Fund»  they  would  not 
receive  the  full  amount  of  their  loss  under 
the  Slave  Emancipation  Act.  The  hon. 
Baronet  recommended  a  revision  of  the 
Act  of  last  Session »  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Compensation  Fund. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  petitions  emanating 
from  the  Representative  Assemblies  of  the 
Colonies,  were  entitled  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  House, 
but  he  regretted  to  say,  that  he  entirely 
dissented  from  the  prayer  of  the  present 
petition.  The  principle  it  involved  was, 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  should 
be  according  to  the  value  of  the  slaves. 
There  was  no  Member  of  that  House,  he 
was  convinced,  who  would  not  admit  that 
compensation  should  bear  an  equal  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  thing  taken 
away,  and  this  was  the  principle  that  had 
been  proceeded  upon.  It  was  not  what  a 
thing  cost,  but  what  it  would  fetch,  that 
should  be  the  standard  of  compensation. 
But  to  show  the  injustice  and  bad  policy 
of  giving  compensation  per  capita,  he 
would  only  remark,  that  in  one  island  a 
slave  was  worth  120/.,  while  in  another 
his  value  would  be  not  more  than  35/.  or 
40/.  He  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic  than  a  re-opening  of  the 
question  at  the  present  period,  and  more 
particularly  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
session.  One  part  of  the  petition  he 
viewed  with  great  pain — he  alluded  to  the 
declaration  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
amount  of  compensation,  and  thought, 
after  the  very  large  and  liberal  amount 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  they  might 
rather  have  expected  to  have  seen  the 
subject  approached  by  the  Colonial  Assem- 
blies with  feelings  of  gratitude  than  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  regretted  such  a 
petition  should  have  come  from  the  Colo- 
nies at  such  a  most  important  crisis,  at  the 
very  time,  when,  in  all  probability,  the 
momentous  question  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  would  be  put  to  the  test. 
He  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
question  could  not  now  be  re-opened. 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  TaVle. 


Canadas.]  Mr.  Hume  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  Quebec,  in  Lower 
Canada,  in  sapport  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  province,  which  set 
forth  ninety-two  distinct  gtx>iinds  of  com- 
plaint, with  reference  to  the  government 
of  that  colony,  and  was  signed  by  18,083 
individuals.  The  hon.  Member  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  observed, 
that  as  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  given  the  delegates  who  had 
been  sent  over  with  the  petition  an  as- 
surance that  the  complaints  of  the  peti- 
tioners should  receive  his  most  serious  at- 
tention, he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
further,  than  by  assuring  them,  that  so 
long  as  the  present  system  of  misrule  was 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  colonies,  the 
inhabitants  would  continue  to  desire  that 
the  management  of  their  affairs  should  be 
intrusted  to  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  it  most  be 
admitted,  that  much  irritation  and  excite- 
ment had  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  there  was  no  question 
he  had  more  sincerely  at  heart  than  to 
reconcile  contending  parties,  and  to  re- 
move any  just  ground  of  complaint.  It  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  mother 
country  should  entertain  a  good  feeling 
toward  the  colonies,  and  equally  im- 
portant to  the  latter,  to  maintain  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Great  Britain,  and  he 
considered  that  man  the  worst  enemy  to 
Canada  who  should  promote  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances,  whe- 
ther real  or  imaginary.  Entertaining  such 
opinions,  he  could  not  help  feeling  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  had  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
should  have  emanated  from  any  Member 
of  the  British  Senate.  In  that  letter, 
he  found  the  following  passage: — "A 
crisis  is  fast  approaching  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Canadas,  which  will  terminate  in  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  the  baneful 
domination  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and 
despicable  faction  in  the  colony/'  If  an 
hon.  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
took  upon  himself  to  address  such  Ian* 
guage  to  an  individual  in  the  station  that 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  held  in  the  colony,  and  de- 
nounced the  Qovernment  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  '*  baneful  domination,"  so  far  from 
reconciling  the   party    animositiesi   and 
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allaying  the  ditcontent  that  might  exist 
against  the  mother  country,  he  was  minis- 
tering to  the  angry  passions  of  the  mal- 
contents, and  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether,  if  such 
language  had  been  made  use  of  by  a  sub- 
ject of  the  colony,  he  would  not  be  liable 
to  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.  He  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  deprecate  the  language 
which  bad  been  made  use  of  by  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  strongest  terms;  but  he  did 
so  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  he 
should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  at 
all,  had  not  the  letter  appeared  in  the 
public  papers. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  state  to  the  House  the  nature  of 
the  letter,  and  its  origin,  as  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  defend  the  sentiments  it  con- 
tained.  Although  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vilest  abuse  of  the  Press ;  al- 
though all  manner  of  lies  had  been  circu- 
lated against  him  on  this  subject,  and 
particularly  by  The  Times  newspaper,  gar- 
bling the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  not 
giving  one-half  of  the  truth,  still  he  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  defend  every  sentence 
of  the  letter,  it  being  his  custom  not  to 
write  a  letter,  public  or  private,  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  avow.  The  fact  was,  that 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ryerson, 
being  unable  to  obtain  redress  of  a  griev- 
ance arising  out  of  the  colonial  goyern- 
ment,  applied  to  him  for  his  assistance ; 
that  he  immediately  went  with  Mr.  Ryer- 
son to  Lord  Coder ich,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  fair  hearing  of  his  case  and  the 
redress  he  sought.  That  individual,  how- 
ever, turned  round  upon  him  most  un- 
gratefully, and  did  him  all  the  injury  in 
his  power.  With  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  letter  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded,  it  applied  entirely  to  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  not  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colo- 
nies. He  said,  (and  he  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion),  that  if  the  pernicious  mea- 
sures of  Mr.  Stanley  'were  persevered  in, 
it  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  the 
same  effect  in  the  Canadas,  as  had  been 
produced  in  the  colonies  that  were  now 
the  United  States  of  America,  between 
1772  and  1782.  The  liberal  government 
of  the  colonies,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Goderich,  had  insured  for  that  noble- 
man the  gratitude  of  both  Canadas ;  but 
no  sooner  did  Mr.  Stanley  come  into 
office,  than  he  began  to  undo  all  that  had 


been  so  judicionsly  and  beneficially  begun 
by  Lord  Goderich.  When  he  witnessed 
glaring  instances  of  misrule,  he  must  call 
it  an  arbitrary  system  that  would  drive 
men  to  desperation,  and  make  them  endea- 
vour to  take  the  government  into  their 
own  hands.  Why  did  he  say,  **  a  crisis 
is  fast  approaching  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Canadas,"  but  because  meetings  were 
taking  place  in  every  district  of  each  pro- 
vince to  reprobate  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Stanley?  He  did  say,  that  the  misrule 
of  so  many  years  was  g^rowing  too  oppress- 
ive to  be  supported,  and  that  *'  the 
tyranny  of  a  despicable  faction,*'  could 
not  much  longer  be  borne ;  and  had  he 
not  reason  to  say  so  when  the  House 
had  been  informed,  that  a  gentleman  had 
been  five  times  elected  for  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  Canada,  by  the  almost  unanimous 
will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  five  times 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  through 
the  influence  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
He  thought  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  came  under  his  knowledge,  he  gave 
very  wholesome  advice  to  Mr.  M*Kenzie, 
in  the  letter  he  had  written.  He  would 
say  to  Canada,  what  he  had  said  to  Ire- 
land, ''If  you  cannot  obtain  the  redress 
of  great  and  acknowledged  grievances, 
then  resistance  becomes  a  virtue,  though 
the  difficulty  is  where  to  draw  the  line." 
He  was  as  much  interested  in  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  Canadas  as  any  man  in 
that  House ;  but  he  could  not  sacrifice  his 
principles,  and  his  public  character,  on 
any  private  consideration. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  observed,  that  a 
Member  of  Parliament  enjoying  his  per- 
fect security  in  Bryanston-square,  was  not 
in  a  fair  situation  to  recommend  the  in- 
habitants of  a  distant  colony  to  adopt 
measures  of  resistance  of  the  description 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded. 
Why  did  he  not  take  the  field  and  expose 
himself  to  the  consequences,  instead  of 
playing  the  part  of  the  trumpeter  in  safety 
at  home  ?  Let  the  lion.  Member,  if  he 
incited  resistance  contrary  to  law,  meet 
the  consequences,  and  he  hoped  the  law 
would  lay  hold  of  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  read  an  address,  numerously 
signed,  from  some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  deprecating 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  petition, 
and  expressing  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Hume  read  a  letter  from  a  similar 
body  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and  said  the 
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resolution  it  contained  had  been  come  to 
by  a  majority  of  thirteen  out  of  twenty- 
four,  in  opposition  to  the  direct  object  for 
which  the  meeting  was  assembled.  The 
meeting  was  held  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  sentiments  of  his  letter,  but  an 
Amendment,  adopting  the  very  language, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  majority.  He  de- 
clared again,  that  it  was  the  "baneful 
domination  "  of  Downing-street,  and  not 
the  domination  of  this  country,  against 
which  he  so  strongly  protested.  He  was 
always  ready  to  avow  the  sentiments  he 
entertained,  whatever  might  be  the  result. 
The  right,  hon.  Gentleman  had  accused 
him  of  fearing  to  encounter  the  danger  to 
which  his  advice  might  expose  his  person, 
but  he  had  never  shrunk,  nor  ever  would 
shrink,  from  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
He  would  ask  his  right  hon.  friend  who 
took  the  lead,  at  a  time  of  some  danger, 
when  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  his  friends 
stood  quietly  by  ?  He  had  taken  the  same 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  May,  1 832,  and 
expressed  tne  same  opinions  at  that  crisis 
that  he  spoke  at  this.  Then  his  right 
hon.  friend  did  not  complain,  because 
those  proceedings  were  all  in  his  favour, 
but  now  it  suited  his  purpose  to  denounce 
them. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Tithes  (Irelakd).]  On  the  Motion 
of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
taking  into  further  consideration  the  Re- 
port on  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Amendments 
be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Sinclair  called  the  attention  of  the 

House  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 

the  alterations  introduced  into  this  Bill, 

since  it  was  first  laid  on  the  Table.    He 

did  not  believe,  that  in  the  whole  history 

of  parliamentary  legislation  such  sweeping 

changes  had  been  eflfected  in  any  great 

national  measure ;  and  it  might  especially 

be  said,  in  reference  to  its  passage  through 

the  Committee, 

"  Amphora  cepit 
Institui ;  ourrente  rota,  cur  urcen*  exit  V* 

There  were  two  gieat  principles  in  view, 
when  this  Bill  was  fim  brought  forward. 
The  first,  and  certainly  a  most  salutary 
one,  to  transfer  the  burthen  of  tithes  from 
the  peasantry  to  the  landlords,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  occurrence  of  painful  collisions 
between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and 
thus  promote  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
The  second,  that,  in  return  for  this  benefi- 


cial arrangement,  which  ensured  the  pay^ 
ment  of  its  revenues  on  a  more  popular 
and  permanent  footing,  the  Church  shonM 
make  a  considerable  sacrifice,  amounting, 
he  believed,  to  two-fifths  of  its  revennes. 
To  these  concurrent  propositions  he  had 
given  a  ready  and  cordial  assent.  But 
what  was  the  case  now?  The  sacrifice 
was  still  required  from  the  Church ;  but 
the  security  for  the  remaining  proportions 
of  its  income  was  taken  away  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  clauses  from  the  Bill  which 
appropriated  the  three-fifths  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal objects,  by  providing  an  investment 
in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  This 
was  the  chanee  of  which  he  chiefly  com- 
plained. This  was  what  he  considered  as 
paving  the  way  for  an  act  of  spoliation 
and  injustice.  Not  that  the  Bill  actually 
proclaimed  the  expediency  of  devoting  the 
Church  revenues  to  national  and  secular 
objects;  but,  by  leaving  the  question  open, 
it  tended  to  facilitate  such  a  result ;  and 
the  time  was  probably  not  far  distant 
when,  partly  by  sapping  and  mining,  and 
partly  by  open  intimidation,  and  partly  by 
measures  gradually  adopted  in  this  clause, 
the  whole  property  of  the  Protestant 
Church  would  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  clamour  and  encroachment. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergutson  denied,  that  any 
security  was  taken  from  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland ;  or  that  the  act  was 
one  of  spoliation  and  injustice.  His  hon. 
friend  had  not,  he  was  afraid,  read  the 
Bill,  for  oue-fif\h,  not  two- fifths,  was  taken 
away  and  to  balance  that,  tithe- owners 
would  be  spared  the  whole  expense  of  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  0'Gm9ie//said,  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed greater  ingratitude  than  had  been 
shown  towards  Government  upon  this 
question  by  several  hon.  Members.  Much 
had  been  said  about  unfairness  towards 
the  Protestant  clergy  ;  but  how  stood  the 
fact?  They  were  now  possessed,  say  of 
100/.  a  year,  which  would  only  sell  for 
twelve  years'  purchase,  whereas  by  this 
Bill  they  would  be  possessed  of  80/.  a-year 
(he  spoke,  of  course,  in  relative  propor- 
tions), which  would  sell  for  thirty  years* 
purchase.  The  fact,  then,  appeared  to 
him  that  in  certain  quarters,  in  Ireland, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  tranquilli- 
zatioD  of  that  country;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  set  the  Government  at  war  with 
the  Irish  people.  But  this  system  had 
been  too  long  and  too  cruelly  pursued; 
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and  for  Ood's  sake  let  the  efibrti  of  quiet- 
ness and  conciliation  be  resorted  to,  if 
only  by  way  of  experiment.  That  this 
was  the  course  contemplated  by  Govern- 
ment he  hoped  and  believed,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  attempt  would  be  manifested  in 
any  quarter  to  thwart  that  disposition. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  was  one  who  felt  no 
jot  of  gratitude  to  Government  for  this 
measure,  nor  could  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  for  the  measure  was 
his  own.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sinclair)  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said, 
that  two-fifths  would  be  taken  from  the 
clergy ;  and  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cutlar 
Fergusson)  was  completely  wrong  when 
he  asserted,  that  only  one-fifth  would  be 
taken.  Under  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
one-fifth  was  taken,  and  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  in  order  to  get  a  permanent  set- 
tlement  of  the  question ;  but,  under  the 
present  Bill,  two-fifths  were  sacrificed. 
Of  course  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  advocated  no  measure,  but  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland ; 
but  it  was  worse  than  mockery  to  talk  of 
this  Bill  giving  either  peace  or  tranquillity. 
They  were  not  arrived  at  this  flagrant, 
gross  injustice,  and  such  was  the  character 
of  this  Bill.  The  Government  had  in* 
trodoced  a  measure  in  February,  founded 
upon  three  mat  principles;  and  from 
every  one  of  those  principles  they  had 
completely  departed.  Those  principles 
were  redemption  of  tithe,  the  restoration 
practically  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
tithes,  and  not  permitting  15.  of  the  pro- 
perty to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
lords. From  each  and  all  of  those  prin- 
ciples they  had  grossly  departed.  The 
Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  redemption  ; 
the  law  had  not  been  vindicated ;  and  the 
Bill  said  to  the  landlord,  ^'  Let  me  do  you 
an  injustice  at  the  present  moment,  and 
ultimately  I  will  put  double  the  amount 
in  your  pocket  from  the  plunder  of  the 
Church."  He  repeated,  that  gratitude  he 
felt  none ;  nor  did  he  for  the  million  of 
last  yenr.  No,  for  that  was  merely  a  pre- 
sent sum  to  induce  the  Clergy  to  permit 
their  ultimate  spoliation. 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  experience 
did  not  induce  him  to  place  much  reliance 
on  the  predictions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin.  All 
he  would  say,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  was,  that,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, bis  Majesty's  Government  were  per- 


suaded that  the  present  measure  was  cal- 
culated to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Irish  people.    As  to 
the  clause  which  had  been  introduced  the 
other  evening  into  the  Bill,  on  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin, he  (Mr.  Littleton)  must  admit,  that  it 
was  one  of  great  importance,  although  it 
strictly   belonged  to   the   details  of  the 
measure,   as  it  referred  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  period  of  five  years,  or 
any  other  period,  should  be  compulsory 
on  the  landlord.     The  details  of  the  Bill 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  de- 
termine.   If,  however,  instead  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  by  which  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin    had    been   sanctioned,   a   much 
smaller  number  had  asserted  that  propo- 
sition, his  Majesty's  Government  would 
still  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  consider 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  persevere  in 
their  original  intention.     As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  redemption,  let  it  be  considered 
what,   in  the  original   instance,  was  its 
object.      That  object  was,  to  invest  the 
Church-property   in  land.     But,  by  the 
present  arrangement,  the  clergyman's  in- 
come being  derived  from  the  landlord,  a 
similar  security  would  be  obtained.    When 
It  was  declared  that  the  Irish  landlords 
were  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
charge  of  paying  the  tithe  to  the  clergy^ 
surely  it  would  have  been  egregious  folly 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
not  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  proposition. 
He  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the 
Bill  as  it  stood ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  it  gave 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  a  se- 
curity which  they  never  before  possessed. 
Colonel  Davies  contended,  that  a  more 
wavering,  imbecile  course  had  never  been 
pursued  by  any  Ministry  than  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  present  mea- 
sure.    As  he  had  already  stated,  its  ten* 
dency  was  to  saddle  the  people  of  Great 
Britain    and    Scotland    with   a  burthen 
which    ought  not  to  be  imposed    upon 
them.    So  far  was  the  present  measure 
from  being  calculated  to  restore  peace  to 
Ireland,  that  its  evident  effect  would  be, 
to  increase  war  in  that  country.     What 
had  been  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Tipperary  ?    That  the 
present  measure  would  be  quite  unsatis- 
factory in  Ireland,  and  that,  in  the  next 
Session,  there  would  be  a  loud  clamour  for 
additional  sacrifices. 


(InUmd.)  {COMMONS}      Crimitial  PrMcuHmi.      MS 

Mr.  ODwyer  obtervad,  that  it  wm  tery 
faihiooable  in  that  House  to  attack  the 
agitatori  of  Irelaiul ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
those  agitators  ;  one,  whose  object  it  was 
to  conciliate  the  people  by  the  removal  of 
their  grievances;  the  other,  who  ende^ 
voured,  by  the  continuance  of  those  griev- 
ances, to  perpetuate  national  distraction. 

Mr.  Qoulbum  said,  that  the  effect  of 
the  clause  would  be  to  repeal  that  part  of 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill  of  last  Ses^ 
sion  which  provided  for  the  rebuilding  of 
churches,  and  the  decent  performance  of 
divine  service. 

The  Amendments  read  a  second  time ; 
and  the  Report  agreed  to. 

Supply — MuNiciPALCoapoRiiTroNs' 
Commission.]  The  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  It  was 
proposed  that  24,000/.  should  be  voted 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Commissioos 
on  Municipal  Corporations  in  England  and 
Ireland  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  hope,  that  Go- 
vernment would  be  prepared  to  follow  up 
the  Report  of  the  Commitfsioners  in  chw 
course  of  the  next  Session.  He  looked 
upon  the  subject  to  which  the  Utboors  of 
the  Commission  had  been  directed  as  one- 
of  the  most  important  which  could  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  next  to 
that  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Lord  AUhorp  concurred  with  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  in  think- 
ing that  the  subject  was,  next  to  the  qoes* 
tion  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  one  of  the 
most  important  which  could  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament;  and  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  follow  up  the  Report 
with  some  practical  measures  in  the  next 
Session. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Criminal  Prosecutions  (Irfla.'vd).] 
The  uext  item  was  a  grant  of  78,5002.  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  Criminal  Prose* 
cutions  in  Ireland,  and  for  arrears  of  ex^ 
penses. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  tliat  this  was  an 
enormous  sum  for  such  an  object.  He 
hoped  that  some  means  would  be  taken  to 
diminish  this  expenditure.  He  |)erceived 
that  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  employ 
eight  or  nine  counsel  in  one  case.  Surely 
that  was  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Mr.  SheH  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of 
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Cobnel  Torrem  differed  in  ioio  from 
the  gallant  Member,  and  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  To  abate  the  payment  of  the 
Irish  landlord  by  forty  per  cent  was  to 
give  him  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 
The  measure  was  founded  in  equity,  and 
as  such  he  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Hume  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  Exchequer  of  England  should  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  warranted  in  their  present  pro- 
position. Let  those  who  wanted  a  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  pay  for  it.  If, 
however,  he  did  not  resist  the  proposition 
for  a  temporary  recourse  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct 
understanding,  that  the  advance  from  that 
fund  would  by-and*by  be  repaid.  He 
trusted  that  his  Majesty's  Government, 
as  vacancies  occurred,  would  not  appoint 
another  individual  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland ;  for  it  was  clear 
that  no  more  were  wanted.  Four-fifths  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Established  Church 
ia  I/eland  was  in-  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Bishops. 
.  Mr.  0*C<mneU:  Nine-tenthe. 

Mr.  Hume:  Whatever  might  be  the 
amount,  be  trusted  that,  from  the  present 
day,  no  vacancy  would  be  filled  up  by  his 
Majesty's  Government. 

Air.  Sheil  observed,  in  explanation,  with 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  member  for  Worcester,  that 
all  that  he  had  stated  with  reference  to 
the  present  Bill  was,  that  it  was  not  per- 
fect, but  that  more  must  be  done  here- 
after. . 

Mr.  Lefroy  was  iqore  than  ever  opposed 
to  the  measure.  The  clergymen  of  Ireland 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
and  they  must  be  fools  or  madmen  if  they 
were  so.  *  Were  there  no  other  objections 
to  it  ?  The  clause  which  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  would  be  a 
sufBcient  one.  It  was  clear,  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  about  to  be  robbed 
of  two-fifths  of  its  property.  He  begged 
also  to  know,  what  provision  there  was  for 
the  repair  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
Irelauu  ?  Unless  some  provision  were 
made  for  that  purpose,  they  would  all  go 
to  ruin. 

Mr.  lAUletOH  stated,  that  there  were 
ample  funds  for  all  the  necessary  repairs 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Ireland. 
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the  eipenset  of  an  English  and  an  Irish 
prosecution.  The  English  was  the  case 
of  <Hhe  King  V.Grant  and  Bell/'  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  18W.  I6s.  Sd.  The  Irish 
case  was  that  of  ''  The  King  v.  Barrett," 
the  expenses  of  which  were  702/.  9s.  4d, 
Why  should  such  a  diflPerence  of  cost  exist 
in  the  two  cases  ? 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  the  expenses  in 
the  latter  case  were  caused  by  the  delays 
occasioned  by  the  traverser  himself.  Had 
the  trial  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
first  instance,  the  costs  would  not  have 
amounted  to  anything  like  the  sum  stated 
in  the  Return.  He  could  inform  the 
Committee,  with  reference  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  law  proceedings 
by  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  in- 
tended not  to  employ  more  than  two  coun- 
sel in  any  ordinary  case,  and  not  more 
than  three  in  any  case  in  Crown  prosecu- 
tions. A  reduction  would,  in  other 
respects,  be  also  made  in  the  costs  of  such 
prosecutions. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  whether 
there  were  in  the  items  of  law  expenses 
in  England  any  other  prosecutions  included 
besides  those  of  prosecutions  carried  on 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown?  He 
asked  the  question,  because  he  had  seen 
a  statement  in  a  public  paper  which  men- 
tioned, that  a  prosecution  carried  on  by 
certain  Magistrates  against  an  individual 
was  with  the  understanding,  that  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  would  not  undertake 
the  prosecution,  but  that  the  Magistrates 
should  be  borne  harmless  as  to  expense, 
if  they  carried  it  on.  He  thought  such  a 
system  was  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  The 
Government  ought  fairly  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  any  prosecution  which 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  public  money. 

Lord  Althorp  had  not  heard  of  any  such 

Krosecution  as  that  to  which  the  hon. 
lember  had  referred  having  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  could  be  able  to  say 
something  about  it,  as  it  would  fall  more 
immediately  under  his  notice. 

Mr.  Frcmcis  Baring  said,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  payment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  that  he  had 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
for  a  longer  time  than  his  hon.  friend,  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  payment. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  then  he  was  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  account  to  which  he 
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had  referred  was  incorrect,  though  he  mast 
say,  that  it  was  most  extraordinary  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
knew  any  thing  on  the  subject. 
The  Motion  agreed  to. 

Steam  Cohmukicatiov  with  Ivdia.] 
On  the  Motion  that  20,000/.  be  granted 
to  assist  in  the  experiment  of  a  more  rapid 
communication  with  India  by  steam  con- 
veyance, 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  course 
was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Charlei  Orant  said,  that  some  time 
ago  he  had  moved  for  a  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  our  communications  with  India ; 
the  Committee  sat,  and  paid  great  atten* 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  its  Report  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table.  There  were  two 
routes  under  consideration — the  one  com- 
municating with  Bombay  by  the  Red  Seai 
the  other  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Report  enforced  the  import- 
ance of  a  rapid  communication  with  India, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  both  lines*  With 
respect  to  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea,  they 
stated,  that  experiments  made  for  five 
successive  seasons  had  completely  estab- 
lished the  practicability  of  that  line  of 
communication  during  eight  months  in  the 
year,  but  during  the  four  months  of  the 
south-west  monsoons  it  was  not  quite  so 
clear  that  the  communication  could  be 
effected.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  establish 
the  communication  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
they  proposed  that  the  expense  should  be 
divided  between  India  and  this  country. 
As  to  the  other  route,  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Committee 
stated  that  sufficient  experiments  had  not 
yet  been  made,  but  that  there  appeared 
no  phvsical  obstacle  to  the  communica- 
tion during  eight  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  remaining  four  months  when 
the  river  was  low,  it  was  not  certain  tibat 
the  .line  was  practicable.  The  Committee 
recommended,  however,  as  the  East-India 
Company  had  expended  between  60,000/. 
and  70,000/.  on  the  communication  1^ 
the  Red  Sea,  that  the  expense  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  the  route  by 
the  Euphrates  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
British  Government.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  that  undertaking  was  20,000/., 
which  sum  was  recommended  to  be 
devoted  to  the  experiment.  It  was  clear 
2H 
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IbftI  if  the  two  HiMsthcmM  litnt  <ml  tobe 
ccfiaUy  pflrelicable.  Ml  amrngBrnvnt  miglit 
be  made  te  avail  oarselTee  of  the  advao- 
tages  of  both.  The  passage  by  the  Red 
Sea  would  not  be  available  derring  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tembet',  and  it  was  probable  that  tbe  fine 
of  the  EuphrateSyWOttld  not  be  epen  ia  No- 
▼ea»ber,I>eceiiiber,  Jmi«iary,  and  February. 
An  arrangeopent  might  be  made  by  which 
during  the  whole  year  a  steam  commii- 
nicatioti  ooold  be  maintaiaed  with  India, 
by  availing  ourscives  alternately  of  the 
two  routes.  The  imporianice  of  a  rapid 
commnoication  with  India  was  evident — 
il  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  by  these 
meane  to  bring  India  nearer  to  this  country, 
»nd  thereby  t6  remove  the  obstacles  that 
at  present  existed  to  a  closer  and  more 
advantageous  c<)anexion  between  England 
and  our  Indian  territories.  It  was  most 
desirable  to  do  away  with  the  obstacles 
which  now  tended  to  perpetuate  preju- 
dices, and  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
free  and  rapid  communication  of  improve- 
ments 6f  all  kinds.  Greater  security 
wotrld  result  to  our  Indian  empire  from 
the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted,  and  in 
short,  it  was  equally  our  interest,  policy, 
duty,  sind  glorv^  to  bring  India  more  and 
more  intimately  in  contact  with  this 
country  by  every  means  In  ottr  power*  It 
was  our  duty  to  confer  6n  India  every 
possible  advantage,  in  consequence  of  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain ;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  House  with  confidence, 
imd  called  upon  it  to  lend  its  assistance  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
object.  It  was  equally  the  duty  and  the 
intmesl  of  England  to  watch  all  the 
modes  of  access  to  India,  with  a  view  to 
the  political  and  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries. He  might  add,  that  the  communi- 
cation by  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  was 
especially  deserving  of  attention. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  a  mutual  knowledge  of  what 
wai  passing  in  India,  and  England  would 
be  worth  ten  times  the  sutn  now  proposed 
to  he  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The 
greateet  moral,  political,  and  mercantile 
advantages  might  be  expected  ^o  result 
from  a  more  rapid  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  to  which,  as  he  could 
not  see  any  serious  impediment,  so  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  least  objection  to  the 
vote. 

Mr.  /fume  was  glad,  that  he  had  drawn 


from  the  rigkt  kon.  Pieaideui  oC  tke 
Board  of  Control  so  satisfactory  an  ex- 
pnession  of  hie  seotimente  on  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  what  the  Comnuttee  Imd 
just  heard  was  only  a  prelude  to  those  ad- 
vantages and  that  assistance  which  India 
had  a  right  to  expect  at  our  hands. 
The  state  of  the  oommunicat'ion  between 
England  and  India  had  long  been  a  re- 
proach to  this  country,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Post  Office  in  changing 
postage  upon  letters  from  India,  notwitb- 
standing  there  was  no  line  of  packets  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  did  not  admit  of 
excuse.  With  respect  to  the  passage  by 
the  Euphrates,  be  was  not  himself  very 
sanguine  as  to  its  practicability ;  but,  no 
doubt,  it  behoved  the  Government  to 
make  the  trial,  particularly  as  he  under- 
stood from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
it  was  not  to  stop  the  progress  by  the 
Red  Sea,  but  he  hoped  the  experiments 
would  be  conducted  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  lead  to  practical  results  for  the 
benefit  both  of  India  and  England. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  right  bou.  Gentleman  did 
not  appear  to  have  turned  his  attention  so 
much  as  appeared  desirable  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  practicability  of  a  passage 
by  steam  round  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope. 
He  was  glad  that  the  experiments  ^o^ 
posed  bv  the  Government  were  to  be 
made,  ^although  he  could  not  say  that  he 
entertained  very  confident  hopes  of  their 
success;  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  be 
was  convinced  that,  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  Government,  Calcutta  might 
be  reached  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
seven  ty^five  days,  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  would  take  this  point  into  his  con* 
sideration. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  the  House  resumed. 

The  Militia.]  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Militia  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  took  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  at  War,  whether  any  re- 
duction was  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of 
the  service?  He  considered  the  whole 
Militia  force  a  useless  expense. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  which  had 
sat  upon  the  subject,  orders  had  been 
given  for  an  inspection  of  the  whole 
Militia  Staff  of  England.  That  inspection 
was  not  yet  quite  finished,  and  some  time 
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^foiild  b^  require  to  arrange  the  reports 
which  woold  necessarily  be  very  volu- 
minous, so  that  they  could  not  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  this  Session,  as  would 
have  been  done  if  they  had  been  ready  in 
time.  He  could,  however,  state,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  had  been  made  in 
the  estimates  this  year  below  those  of 
last  year ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken, 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  no  useless  appointments  or 
promotions  should  be  made,  nor  any 
vacancies  unnecessarily  filled  up.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  another  Session 
some  proposition  would  be  submitted, 
either  for  making  the  Militia  StaflT  effi- 
cient for  the  public  service,  or  for  reducing 
it  altogether.  He  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  it  an  efficient  Staff,  and  that  it 
might  thus  be  rendered  very  beneficial  for 
the  purposes  of  the  public  peace  ;  but  the 
whole  subject  would  meet  with  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed* 

Spirits'  Duties.]  Ix)rd  Althorp 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Spirits' 
Duties  Bill. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  said,  that  he  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which  had 
been  given  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Ireland  exclusively.  The  noble 
Lord  had  stated,  that  the  quantity  of  spirits 
produced  in  Ireland  was  twelve  millions  of 
gallons.  He  did  not  know  by  what  gauge 
the  noble  Lord  ascertained  this  amount, 
nor  did  he  know  why  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  informed  the  House  what  proportion 
this  bore  to  the  production  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without 
which  they  could  not  form  a  satisfactory 
judgment.  If  the  quantity  of  spirits  pro- 
duced in  Scotland  was  as  much  above  the 
quantity  brought  to  charge,  as  it  was  in 
Ireland,  surely  there  would  be  as  much 
reason  for  reduction  in  the  one  place  as  in 
the  other;  and  unless  the  noble  Lord  gave 
the  data  upon  which  he  proceeded,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  know,  whether 
it  was  expedient  to  adopt  the  great  change 
which  the  noble  Lord  proposed.  He  had 
a  very  strong  objection  to  the  measure,  on 
the  very  ground  which  the  noble  Lord 
assigned  as  the  justification  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  illicit  distillation  or 
smuggling  had  not  been  carried  on  in 
Scotland ;  but  that  it  had  in  Ireland  to  a 


great  exteiiti  and  therefore  he  would  re- 
duce the  duty  in  Ireland;  and  he  said, 
that  this  was  the  measure  of  which  he  had 
given  an  intimation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  fdr 
Dublin  would  now  see  that  Ireland  had 
not  been  forgotten.  Now,  taking  these 
two  arguments  together,  they  showed  that 
the  country  which  violated  the  law  was  to 
receive  a  benefit,  and  that  the  people 
who  did  not  transgress  were  to  incur  what 
the  noble  Lord  must  consider  compara- 
tively a  penalty.  •  The  tendency  of  the 
measure  would  be  this,  that  if  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  was  a  benefit  to  Ireland, 
the  noble  Lord  would  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeingy  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient ingenuity  amongst  the  people  Of 
Scotland  to  acquire  an  equal  claim  upoti 
him  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Ireland  had  obtained  the  benefit. 
The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  though  the  reduction  of  duty 
might  prevent  illicit  distillation,  yet  It 
was  calculated  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to 
smuggling  across  the  ChanneL  It  would 
also  have  the  mischievous  effect  of  dete- 
riorating the  morals  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land^an  effect  rather  to  be  deprecated 
than  thus  encouraged. 

Lord  Althorp  obserfed,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  inconsistent  in  his 
argument,  for  he  had,  when  in  office, 
raised  the  duty  oh  spirits,  which  had 
caused  the  increase  of  illicit  distillation. 

Mr.  Ooulbum :  If  the  noble  Lord  states 
a  fact,  he  should  state  it  correctly*  I 
certainly  increased  the  duty  on  spirits,  but 
I  did  it  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  the 
same  time.  In  Scotland  there  has  beeh 
no  increase  of  illicit  distillation,  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  upon  what  authority  it  is  said 
to  have  increased  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  had  alluded  to  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said^  that  the 
increase  of  duty  would  increase  the  re- 
venue, but  it  had,  in  fact,  only  increased 
illicit  distillation,  tot  the  revenue  fell  ofiT. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  asserted, 
that  illicit  distillation  had  increased  ih 
Ireland.  He  begged  to  inform  him,  that 
there  was  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  pre- 
sent sitting,  and  from  the  results  of  that 
inauiry,  and  the  fact  that  the  revenue  had 
fallen  off,  it  was  ascertained  that  illicit 
distilhifion  had  increased,  tliere  being  no 
TtBnon  to  suppose,  that  the  consumpttoii 
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of  spiriti  had  decreased.  The  right  hon. 
OeDtleman  had  said,  that,  as  there  had 
been  no  increase  of  illicit  distillation  in 
Scotland,  the  boon  thus  given  to  Ireland 
was  nothing  less  than  a  reward  to  those 
who  were  breakers  of  the  laws.  He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  really 
supposed  that  the  illicit  distillers  would  be 
rewarded  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty?  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  severe  punish- 
ment to  them ;  but  it  was  onlv  intended  to 
prevent  an  enormous  evil.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  speech,  which  it 
was  very  easy  to  make.  He  would  admit 
at  once,  that  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  Ireland  was  a  great  evil ;  but 
still  illicit  distillation  was  a  far  greater 
evil — indeed,  so  great  was  it  considered, 
that,  during  the  debates  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  the  opponents  of  that  measure 
contended,  that  removing  illicit  distillation 
would  be  more  efficacious  in  removing  the 
evils  of  Ireland  than  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. This  had  been  strongly  urged  as  an 
argument  by  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Tarn  worth.  The  prevention  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation, therefore,  would  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  Ireland,  without  ofTering  the 
slightest  reward  to  the  smuggler.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  the  reduction  being 
likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  smuggling 
across  the  Channel,  he  would  say,  that 
the  argument  might  be  very  good,  if  there 
was  no  illicit  distillation  at  present  going 
on  in  Ireland.  If  they  were  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Scotland,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled also  to  apply  to  the  drawback  on 
malt,  a  subject  upon  the  utility  of  which 
the  Highlands  and.  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land were  at  variance.  He  did  not  expect 
that  this  reduction  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  smuggling  across  the  Chan- 
nel; and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Government  to  prevent  it,  while  by  taking 
off  the  duty  they  would  prevent  illicit 
distillation. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commoks'  Offices  Bill.] 
On  the  Motion  that  this  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time, 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  third  time 
this  day  three  months.  Considering  the 
additional  labour  which  of  late  years  the 
Speaker  had  to  undergo,  he  could  not 
understand  why  th^  aalary  of  that  officer 


should  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rate  than 
that  at  which  it  stood  in  1790.  Dnnng 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  nvmber  ^ 
hours  occupied  by  the  Speaker  in  the  dis- 
charge of  tne  duties  of  his  office,  had  in- 
creased fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  and,  during 
the  last  two  years,  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent. With  respect  to  the  other  officers 
of  the  House,  he  did  not  think  thai  they 
were  at  all  overpaid ;  but  if  they  were,  their 
salaries  ought  to  be  reduced  at  once. 

Mr.  Hughei  Hughei  said,  that,  as  the 
Bill,  in  consequence  of  the  proviso  moved 
by  him,  did  not  affect  the  present  Speaker, 
his  objections  to  it  were  so  far  diminished. 
Still  he  thought  that  there  were  no  situa- 
tions in  the  country,  the  duties  of  which 
were  of  so  onerous  and  arduous  a  descrip- 
tion as  those  of  the  Clerks  at  the  Table. 
It  should  be  recollected  also,  that  those 
Gentlemen  were  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nexion with  society.  They  were,  in  fact, 
unable  to  make  any  appointment  of  a  con- 
vivial or  social  nature.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Bill  was  said  to  be  to  put  an 
end  to  sinecures,  among  which  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  Engrossments  was  reckoned. 
It  was  true,  that  the  duties  of  that  situa- 
tion were  not  heavy,  but  it  had  always 
been  considered  as  a  retiring  office  for  one 
of  the  Grentlemen  who  had  very  arduous 
duties  to  perform  in  that  House,  and  who 
was  not  entitled  to  receive  any  retiring 
allowance.  He  considered  the  measure  to 
be  one  of  pitiful  economy,  and  unwordiy 
of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  characterize  the  Bill  as  a 
measure  of  pitiful  economy.  The  hoo. 
Member  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  Engrossments  was  re- 
served for  the  Gentlemen  who  transacted 
laborious  duty  in  that  House ;  for  Sir  £. 
Stracey,  who  held  that  situation  and  ano- 
ther sinecure  office  besides,  had  never 
performed  any  duty  in  that  House.  With 
respect  to  the  salary  of  the  Speaker,  he 
did  not  think  that  that  officer,  who  was 
only  employed  for  six  months,  was  entitled 
to  receive  a  greater  salary  than  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  were  occupied  during 
the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Oaulbum  never  heard  a  proposition 
which  caused  him  so  much  surprise  as  that 
which  had  been  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Speaker's  salary.  So  far  from  the 
duties  of  the  Speaker  having  diminished 
since  the  year  1790,  when  the  amount  of 
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tbe  vsietry  was  fixed,  tbev  had»  in  fact 
beeo  at  least  doubled ;  and  it  was  matter 
of  asUmishment  to  him  how  the  faculties 
of  any  man  could  bear  the  additional 
labour  which  had  latterly  been  imposed 
on  tbe  individual  filling  tbe  oflSce  of 
Speaker.  The  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Talue  of  money,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency, 
was  often  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  public  func- 
tbnaries ;  but  that  argument  had  no  ap- 
plication in  the  present  case,  because,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  the  salary  of  the 
Speaker  was  fixed  in  1790.  For  forty-four 
years  the  country  had  gone  on  paying  the 
Speaker  the  present  amount  of  salary,  with 
the  full  conviction,  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  labour  of 
bis  office;  and  as  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  must  say,  that  he  never 
regarded  the  duties  of  that  office  as  at  all 
equal  to  those  which  were  performed  by 
the  Speaker.  Before  1790,  the  office  of 
Speaker  was  much  more  valuable  than  at 
present,  because  it  used  to  be  the  practice  of 
the  Crown  to  join  other  lucrative  situations 
to  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  during  the  time  he 
occupied  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Cornwall  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  income 
from  a  sinecure.  Indeed,  before  1790,  the 
essoluments  of  the  Speaker  seldom  fell 
short  of  10,000/.  or  12,000/.;  and  when  at 
that  period  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  fix  the 
Speaker's  salary  at  5,000/.,  the  House  felt 
indignant  at  the  proposition,  and  raised  the 
amount  to  6,000/.  His  objections  to  the 
measure  were  not  removed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  proviso,  enacting  that  the 
present  Speaker  should  not  be  afiected  by 
it;  for  the  duties  of  the  situation  were 
not,  in  bis  opinion,  over-paid;  and  the 
effect  of  that  proviso  would  only  be  to 
place  the  present  Speaker  in  an  invidious 
position. 

Mr.  Toake  did  not  think  the  present  al- 
lowance too  much  for  the  first  commoner 
in  England :  compared  to  other  officers  of 
the  realm,  it  was  not  more  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  Ewari  thought  the  sum  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  was  sufficient  to  insure 
an  adequate  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
office,  fl[nd  was,  at  the  same  time,  adequate 
to  maintain  its  dignity. 

Cofenel  WilUiams  said,  the  House  ought 
to  ooDsider  the  means  of  tbe  people. 


Mr.  Thimas  AUwood  thought,  if  the 
people  of  England  were  not  able  to  pay 
enough  to  support  the  dignity  of  that  o^- 
ficer  who  maintained  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  they  must  be  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  question  should  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  future  Parliaments, 
especially  as  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
measure  was  entirely  prospective,  and  could 
not  affect  the  salary  of  the  present  Speaker. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment; 
—Ayes  22;  Noes  37;  Majority  15. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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HOUSE  OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1834. 

Mjnotsb.]  BUIi.  Reidaieoondtime: — IniolineiiC  Dcbtota 
<lDdU)  s  BzdM  Rereoue  Manag«ncnt;  Trading  Aaiocia- 
tiont.  LcCten  PBtmt.— RmmI  a  diizd  tiiiie:<-Sprtng 
Quirttf  tjwloiii- 

Petltloiu  preiented.  By  the  E«rl  of  Wkklow,  flrom  Ch« 
DdbCon  in  Uie  Borough  Oaol  of  Llv«rpool«  for  altcriog 
the  Law  rdaUve  to  hmArait  DeMon.^— By  Ute  Duke  of 
CuMBBRLAiTD,  Um  Etfl  of  WickjjOW,  and  Vlioouat 
BKRiavoBD,  from  a  Number  of  Plaeo,— 4(K  ProCeetioa 
to  the  Iriih  ProtBrtmt  Chunli,  and  against  the  Separation 
of  Cbmnh  and  State. — By  the  Dukea  of  GLoucsarna. 
DBVoMaHins,  and  WaLLiiroroiv,  from  tevecal  Plaoei* — 
Ibr  ProCe^on  to  the  Chnveh  of  England,  and  i^ainst  the 
Separatioa  of  Quuth  and  States 

Warwick  Borouoh.]  Evidence  was 
ag;ain  taken  and  counsel  heard,  on  tbe 
Warwick  Borough  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  making  a  few  observations  upon 
this  Bill.  He  was  ready  to  declare 
that  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  corruption, 
and  a  great  friend  to  all  those  principles 
which  promoted  purity  of  election,  but 
great  a  friend  as  be  was  to  those  princi- 
ples, and  admitting,  as  he  readily  did, 
that  the  petil loners  had  laboured  under 
great  difficulties,  still  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  they  had  not  proved  their  case. 
There  had  been  evidence  enough,  he  ad- 
mitted, to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  against 
this  borough,  but  their  Lordships  could 
not  legislate  merely  upon  suspicion.  His 
Lordship  recapitulated  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  g^ve  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  evi* 
dence  adduced.  That  evidence,  he  would 
admit,  abundantly  proved  that  some 
individual  electors  naa  acted  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt manner,  but  the  acts  of  some  indivi- 
duals not  proved  to  have  been  very  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  would  not  justify  their  Lordships 
in  either  partially  or  totally  disfranchising 
a  whole  borough.  If  their  Lordships  once 
admitted  the  principle  that  the  miscon* 
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duet  of  A  fe#*c6aM  be  followed  by  such 
a  reeuit,  tbey  would  give  away  the  ttaflr 
wbicb  ooeht  to  be  kept  io  their  iiende 
alone,  and  would  put  it  into  Ibe  haada  of 
any  diaappointed  caadidate.  For  if  one 
candidate  had  only  forty  TOtea,  and  hia 
antagoniat  had  1,200  votea,  the  former 
might  aay  to  himaelf  that  it  waa  very  true 
be  could  not  obtain  the  aeat,  but  that  hb 
opponent  ahouM  never  have  it,  for  that 
he  ooold  abow  that  thirty  or  forty  out  of 
the  1,200  men  had  been  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion, and  ao  he  could  prevent  the  borough 
from  exerciaing  ita  franchise.  If  their 
Lordahipa  were  upon  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, to  proceed  againat  the  Borough  of 
Warwick,  they  would,  in  hia  opinion,  ea* 
tablish  a  moat  dangerous  precedent. 
Under  theae  ctrcumatancea,  whatever 
might  be  hia  auapicions,  he  could  not 
legally  advise  their  Lordahipa  to  agree  to 
thia  Bill.  Hia  Lordahip  put  the  qjuestion 
that  thia  Bill  be  read  a  aecond  time  this 
day  aix  months. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor:  Though  he  had 
moved  the  aecond  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  of 
their  Lordships.  He  agreed  in  many  of 
the  propositions  laid  down  by  his  noble 
friend,  but  he  thought  the  cmc  was  one  of 
muohatrongerauspicidnthanhianoblefriend, 
and  he  considered  that  the  petitioners  had 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  their  waya  He  waa  bound, 
however,  to  add,  after  conaidering  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given,  that  he  could 
not  in  conacience  aay,  that  it  waa  such  as 
to  justify  him  in  calling  on  their  Lordships 
to  pass  thia  Bill. 

The  Bill  to  be  read  a  aecond  time  in 
aix  moatba. 

JuaTlCESOFTHEPEACBInBo  BOUGHS.] 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Merewetlier  appeared  at 
the  Bar  in  order  to  aupport  the  claima  of 
the  Vintnar*8  Company,  the  righta  and 
privilegea  of  which  were  affected  by  this 
Bill.  It  was  one  of  the  privilegea  of  the 
Company  that  ita  free  Membera  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  wine  within  the  limits  of  the 
cttv  of  London,  and  in  a  circuit  of  three 
•milea,  without  being  obliged  to  ask  for  a 
license  from  the  licensing  Magistrates. 
lliere  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  went 
to  take  away  this  privilege,  and  the  learn- 
ed Serjeant  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  oikgeot  to  the  cleuae. 


The  Lord  Ckmncfihr  ooirteaded,  that 
there  could  be  aothtng  mora  tmpiwpar 
than  tfana  to  allow  Io  any  partioalaff  hidf 
of  men  a  privilege  oontrary  to  the  geaeral 
law  of  the  land.  The  privilege  wUoh 
theif  Lordahipa  were  now  oalled  on  to  die* 
cuaa  had  often  been  the  aubject  of  ahi^a^ 
and  there  were  inatancea  at  this  moeneBl. 
which  illuatrated  the  evil  eooaequeneea  of 
the  privilege.  The  obfeet  of  lioeaaiiifp 
such  houses  was,  that  they  ahottM  ba 
kept  within  the  bouoda  of  proprietjr, 
and  abould  not  be  a  nuiaaace  to  th« 
neighbourhood  where  thev  eaialed.  To 
exempt  any  peraon  from  the  neoeaaity  of 
taking  out  a  lioeoae  waa  to  enable  kina 
either  to  abuae  the  privilege  ia  hia  own 
peraon»  or,  for  corrupt  motivea,  to  al« 
low  another  Y>eraon  to  have  the  beao* 
fit  of  the  privilege  in  order  to  abuae  it. 

Lord  Wyt^ord  aaid,  that  abuaea  of  thia 
privilege  were  very  rare,  and  it  waa  not 
the  wish  of  the  Company  to  preaerve  tha 
abuses.  The  Con^pany  offered  to  bind 
themselves  to  deprive  any  peraon  of  this 
privilege  wlio  ahouM  have  been  coavided 
before  a  Magistrate  of  any  of  thoae  of*> 
fencea  for  which  his  lioense  would  be  for- 
feited. Of  course  they  could  not  be  ea- 
peoted  to  give  into  the  bands  of  any 
other  persons  a  direct  power  to  tahia 
away  the  privilegea  of  any  of  their  mem*- 
bers,  but  they  were  ready  to  take  away 
those  privileges  on  the  authority  of  a  dor 
cision  of  a  Magistrate,  which  in  fact 
amounted  to  the  aeme  thing,  ao  far  aa  the 
ends  of  the  public  justice  were  conoemed* 
while  it  preserved  the  principle  of  their 
charter,  for  which  alone  they  contended. 
The  righta  of  property  were  secured  in  no 
instance  on  a  stronger  authority  than  were 
theae  pri? ilegea  of  the  Company,  which 
came  by  charter  from  the  Crown,  and 
which  could  not  be  tbua  invaded  withcMl 
endangering  the  meet  aaoied  righta  of 
property.  He  therefore  begged  to  move^ 
that  the  clauae  in  question  be  expunged. 

Viacount  Dimconaea  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  waa  mistaken  in 
auppoaing  that  thia  privilege  waa  never 
abuaed.  He  could  mention  one  inalanee 
of  a  caae,  the  proof  of  which  he  then  held 
in  hia  hand.  This  waa  the  caae  of  the 
Shades,  in  the  Adelphi,  on  the  aubjeet  of 
which  he  had  received  a  memorial  from 
the  inbabitanta  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  noble  Viacount  here  read  a  part  of 
the  memoriai,  which  statad  that  the  li* 
cense  of  the  piece  bad  been  taken  awe|^ 
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but  tbui  a  frao  TiRtner  of  the  Visioera' 
CcMnptny  had  i^owed  the  person  owniog 
tha  House  to  put  his  nana  over  the  door, 
afid  the  House  had  hean  agaht  opened. 

Lord  BiUnboKfough  proposed,  that  the 
two  noble  and  learned  Loraa  should  com* 
munieate  with  eaeh  other  on  this  snbieet, 
with  a  view  to  aeeomplish  that  whiefa  he 
had  no  doabt  was  the  object  ot'both-^the 
prevention  of  abuse,  and  the  proper  pre* 
servation  of  chartered  privileges. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  ol:jeetion 
to  that  course,  for  be  had  not  the  slightast 
witih  that  Parliament  should  interfere  with 
the  privileges  c»f  the  Company,  except  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  dae 
adnointstration  of  the  law. 

The  Bill  went  through  the  Committee 
vith  an  understanding,  that  the  Clause  in 
question  should  unilergo  some  modifica« 
tton  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  resumed. 

PoRCiav  Afvairs.]  The  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  said,  that,  when  last  their 
Lordships'  attention  was  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
the  noble  Duke  who  brought  forward  the 
sut^t  thought  it  necessary  to  apologice 
for  ks  imroduction, — and  how  much  more 
necessary  wns  it  that  he  should  do  so  at 
this  late  period  of  the  Session  (  and,  when 
he  considered  tlie  immeasurable  distance 
between  him  and  his  noble  friend,  in  the 
weight  and  iailuenee  which  hb  noble  friend 
brought  to  every  suhjeet  he  touched,  how 
much  flM>re  necessary  was  it  that  he  should 
apoiogiae  witen  stating  his  humble  opinion 

ym  tba  state  of  oar  foreign  affsirs,  and 
the  meaeures  which  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  taken  in  that  department? 
However,  to  that  memorable  debate  he 
eoiild  re4r  for  an  authority  which,  at  least 
with  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  would  juati- 
fy  Mm  in  ealliog  the  attention  of  their 
LordilMpe  to  the  eubjeet.  He  foand,  on 
looking  to  the  records  of  what  then  pasaed, 
that  the  noble  Earl  then  at  the  head  oi 
his  Mmesty's  Government  slated,  that  he 
held  whatever  rdaied  to  the  foreign  inter- 
eetsof  the  country  second  in  importanoe 
to  no  question,  wliether  of  egrieulture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  or  any  other 
domestic  subject.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
the  House  would  pardon  him,  if  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  state  his  views  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  ao  m«eh  importance.  In  the  few 
obaervatiotta  willi  whkh  be  ehoald  intro- 
4«ca  (he  auhjaet  («  ibait  toidahips,  hf 


should  take,  fimt,  a  general  view  of  our* 
foreign  alTairay^-and  afterwasds  take  into . 
consideration  the  particular  Treaties  to 
wbieh  this  country  had  recently  been  madai 
a  party.  The  noble  Earl  to  whom  he  bad 
alluded,  in  that  farewell  sddrees  to  their 
Lordships  as  a  Miaiiter  of  the  Ciown,» 
— which,  he  was  sure,  no  one  of  their 
Lcrdships  had  heard  without  the  deepest^ 
sympathy  and  respeot,«^had  daimedt  in 
reference  to  the  quealiop  of  fieveignpohcy, 
great  merit  to  hm  Oovemmevt  for  faairiog 
preserved  the  peace  of  Europe  *  f<Hr  three 
years  and  a  half.  As  that  noble  Eari  was 
not  in  his  place,  he  did  not  wish  to  aay 
anything  discourteous  towards  him.  On 
the  contrary,  be  was  aM)st  ansioHa  to 
avoid  anything  calculated  to  affect  the 
feelings  of  that  great  man,  whose  situation 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  paiafnl  in* 
deed  to  contemplate,  writhing  as  was  hia 
noble  mind  under  the  political  treachery 
which  had  broken  it  down ;  and  of  whom 
it  might  well  be  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  aa  was  said  by  Mark  Antony  of 
Csesar — 

**  Ingratitude,  mme  strong  then  traitor's  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him,    Tben  tNurst  his  migliiy 
heart." 

Feeling  thus,  he  waa  far  from  being  dia>» 
posed  to  indulge  in  any  unkin4  ^ling 
towards  the  noble  Earl  upon  tbia  occasion. 
And  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  impose 
such  a  restraint  upon  hinmelf  opon  that 
occasion,  because  his  noble  friend  near  him 
(the  Duke  of  Wdlingtos)  did,  in  the  manly 
and  straightforward  manner  which  so  (ka« 
tinguished  all  hiaconduct,  follow  the  noble 
Earl  upon  that  oceasion  'with  such  .own* 
ments  on  the  course  of  foreign  policy  pur- 
sued by  Uie  late  Government,'aa'  waa  da* 
mended  by  the  necessity  of  tfae  iioble 
Earl's  statement.  Bnt  the  apeecb  of  the 
noble  Earl  waa  felfowed  by  a  mom  nn« 
qualified  panegyric  of  their  own  foreign 
policy  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  who^  after  he  had  claimed 
credit  to  tfae  Gonrenunent  for  preaerviog 
peace,  added,  *  I  will,  if  any  succeedinf 
'  Government  shall  preserve  peace  far 
*  three  years  aad  a  half  longer,  give  them 
'  still  greater  credit  for  doing  so.'  Yes, 
and  well  he  might  1  When  ]hb  Majesty 'a 
Ministers  had,  by  their  partial  measares^ 
e&cted  a  momentary  settlement  willioot 
laying  down  aay  aoiid  basis  of  peace,  and 
in  so  doing  had  entirely  upset  all  that  waa 
estaUisfaed  in  Ettrq)e  in  1815,  well  might 

tha  aoUa  aad  laamd  Lord  aay,  th«t  m 
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Oofttmnmt  wUch  niececded  kit  wooM 
be  able  to  steer  sodi  a  oeone  ee  should 
beep  the  peece  of  the  world  onbrokeo  for 
Miy  Umg  period  to  come.  Let  their 
Lcmshipe  look  at  what  had  oocarred  in 
thoee  quarters  where  they  said  that  their 
own  arrsngemeDts  had  beeo  completed. 
Was  it  in  Belgium  that  the  peace  of 
the  worM  had  been  so  firmlv  settled  ? 
Woold  any  one  say,  when  they  looked 
at  Ike  sjrsteiD  of  protocols  and  the  end- 
less mismanagement  of  the  Belgian  qoes- 
tmp  that  the  Gotemment  were  enti- 
tled to  the  crsdit  of  statesmanlike  views? 
Let  any  one  only  recollect  the  circom- 
atsncee  of  the  Belgian  insurrection,  and 
bow  oonld  he  doubt  that  if  the  Gorem- 
ment  had  only  acted  with  anything  like 
firmness  hi  maintaining  the  first  protocol 
in  less  than  six  weeks  the  question  would 
have  been  settled?  But  their  eternal 
vacillation  produced  at  firrt  only  protract- 
ed negotiations,  and  in  the  end  that 
hmentable  siege,  and  that  waste  of  Mood 
and  treasure,  which  had  still  left  the  dis- 
pute as  far  as  ever  from  being  settled.  He 
should  not  dwell  upon  these  points  farther. 
He  should  do  no  more  than  refer  their 
Lordships  to  the  fact,  that  the  French 
were  still  in  possemion  of  those  two  mag- 
nifioeiit  points,  Ancona  and  Algiers.  The 
Goreniment  might  say  they  had  preserved 
peace ;  but  upon  what  terms  ?  Had  they 
called  France  to  account  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Algiers  contrary  to  her  express 
engagements  I  He  would  not  travel  into 
the  East,  because  he  was  not  willing,  when 
their  Lordships  had  no  information  before 
them,  to  touch  upon  subjects  of  a  delicate 
character ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that,  as 
far  as  they  could  see  into  the  afiaim  of 
Russia,  there  had  been  a  most  blameable 
want  of  courtesy  towards  the   Russian 

Evemment,  which  was  perfectly  inde- 
istUe.  A  noble  Earl,  it  was  well 
known,  had  been  appointed  upon  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  that  Court;  but  with  what 
soccew  they  had  never  learnt  It  was 
certain,  however,  that  in  point  of  courtesy, 
this  Government  had  entirely  failed  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  observed 
towards  a  friendly  power.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  known  to  have  had  reasons 
for  wishing  that  his  Majesty's  government 
would  not  press  upon  him  one  particular 
nomination  as  the  Minister  at  his  Court. 
He  believed  there  was  no  instance  in 
which  such  a  request  had  ever  before  been 
made  and  not  conceded.    Howeveri  the 


pertinacity  and  obstinacy  with  whidi  timi 
appoitttaaent  had  been  ptessed  had  M  to 
the  eitraordinary  circnmatanoa  of  one  of 
the  Powers  of  the  fint  rank  bdag  lepee- 
sentedinthiscoontry  by  a  CktargiaAjg^nm 
only,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  con* 
tinue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  present  Sc-> 
cretary  for  Foreign  AAiirB  coiitioaed  ia 
that  oOfae.  He  should  not  enter,  upoa 
the  Present  occasion,  into  the  relations  of 
the  TorUsh  and  the  Russian  goveniments» 
hot  this  he  would  say,  that  if  we  bad  been 
iastified  in  taking  a  sepwate  and  distiaet 
line  from  the  other  parlies  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  with  regard  to  Belgium,  Ruama 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  her  ova 
line  with  regard  to  Turkey  wit£>ut  at  aH 
making  that  commnnicatioo  of  her  intan* 
tions,  which  under  other  drcamstancee, 
might  be  expected  from  her.  We  oonld 
not,  with  our  present  policy,  expect  the 
same  confidence  from  the  rowers  whidi 
we  had  deserted,  or  look  to  them  for  the 
same  co-operation  as  when  we  treated 
them  with  courtesy  and  acted  in  eonjune- 
tion  with  them.  If  we  had,  unmta* 
nately,  by  our  policy  become  more  alien* 
ated  firom  those  Powers  with  which  we 
were  formerly  on  friendly  terms— 4f  Aue* 
trie  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Russia,  were 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Great  Bri* 
tain,  instead  of  being  that  Conservative, 
that  (nenfai$ani  Power  as  before,  wkteb 
always  exercised  her  influence  in  main- 
taming  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  righto 
of  nations  as  they  had  been  settled  by 
Treaty*-if,  on  the  contrary,  they  now  be- 
lieved her  to  be  inoculated  with  that  virus 
of  revolutionary  libcaty  which  they  feh  to 
be  inimical  to  their  interests  and  to  their 
safety,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  keep  up  that  close  alliance  with  her, 
through  which  she  had  exercised  so  happy 
an  influence  upon  the  peace  of  the  world, 
but  which,  unfortonatdy,  from  the  course 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  now  taken 
it  would  l>e  impossible  for  her  to  ^eieise 
again.  But  if  they  had  forfeited  ^ 
friendship  or  the  cordiality  of  the  govern* 
ments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pmssia, 
what  new  alliances  had  they  formed  to 
make  up  for  the  loss?  Tfaiey  had  that 
great  and  powerful  ally  Louis  Philtippe, 
who  had,  undoubtedly,  given  them  his  foil 
confidence,  and  not  without  reason.  Then 
they  had  the  Donnas  Maria  and  Isabel; 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Kmg 
Otho.    Besktes  these,  they  had  all  the 

propagandists  af  Germeny  end  all  tho 
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liberab  of  Italy  as  tbdr  firm  alliet.  With 
respect  to  a  firm  alliance  between  this 
country  and  France,  it  wonid  be  far  from 
him  not  at  all  times  to  wish  for  the  closest 
intimacy  and  peace  with  that  Power.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  for  as  to 
consider  her  before  all  other  nations; 
neither  conM  he  go  along  with  the  enco* 
minms  which  had  been  passed  upon  her 
days  of  July  and  their  results.  Would 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had 
eologtsed  that  revolution  deny  that  the 
King  of  France's  late  ordinances  were  as 
strongy  and,  he  would  say,  more  despotic, 
than  any  which  Charles  10th  had  ever 
issued?  Would  any  man  say,  when 
makmg  the  most  cruel  obsenratioos  upon 
Charles  10th  and  his  ordinances,  and  upon 
his  Mtnistere  who  were  now  shut  up  in 
their  dungeons,  would  any  man  say,  that 
Louis  Philippe  stood  exonerated  from  the 
same  crimes  ?  Aay  man  who  had  studied 
the  political  history  of  France,  and  Uie 
character  of  her  people,  must  see  that 
France  could  not  be  governed  but  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  Upon  this  principle 
Louis  Philippe  had,  undoubtedly,  showed 
himself  more  accomplished  in  the  art  of 
governing  the  French  than  his  predeces- 
sors had  unfortunately  been.  He  knew 
that  the  secret  was  to  keep  60,000  troops 
in  the  capital,  and  govern  by  his  armies  as 
Napoleon  did.  Would  any  noble  Lord 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
say,  that  it  was  possible  to  govern  France 
upon  the  Jtcs/e  MiliiBu  system?  Must 
not  every  Government  in  France  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  conservative 
and  the  destructive  principle,  and  follow 
out  his  choice  ?  He  thought  this  had  been 
clearly  proved  by  the  French,  and  we 
should  soon  here  have  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book,  and  adopt  one  course  or  the 
other  in  earnest.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  now  see  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  an  early  decision  upon  this  choice 
and  declaring  it  in  the  face  of  Europe,  so 
that  the  other  Powen  might  know  what 
to  expect.  With  respect  to  the  Treaty 
which  had  been  recently  laid  upon  the 
Table,  alUiough  he  was  reluctant  to 
make  use  of  harsh  expressions  in  chamc- 
tensing  it,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  anything  so  base  or 
atrocious  as  the  conduct  whu:h  this  coun- 
try had  pursued  towards  PortogaL  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  we  had  been  pledged 
to  a  most  distuict  and  positive  neutrality* 

ia  tho  Poitogaese  qaanel«   That  Howei 


their  Lordships  would  not  forget,  had 
agreed  to  Address  his  Majesty  to  that 
effect,  after  the  most  able  and  eloqeent 
speech  of  his  noble  friend,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty in  reply  solemnly  declared,  that 
neutrality  should  be  strictly  observed. 
That  declaration  went  forth,  and  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Portog^,  and  had 
naturally  encouraged  the  Miguelite  party 
to  spend  their  last  resources  in  keeping  up 
the  struggle.  Had  that  pledge  been  kept? 
If  Great  Britain  had  not  interfered  to  the 
assistance  of  the  one  partv,  and  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  other,  would  any  man  say, 
that  Don, Miguel  would  not  now  have 
been  governing  Portugal  ?  Surely  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  great  country  like 
this  deserved  the  description  of  atrociovs, 
and  coold  be  described  in  no  milder  lan- 
guage. And  the  interests  of  this  country 
had  not  even  been  an  excuse,  or  a  pallia- 
tive for  her  conduct ;  for  while  Don 
Miguel  had  always,  undoubtedly,  been 
well  disposed  towards  the  English  interests, 
Don  Pedro,  immediately  upon  acquiring 
the  power,  had  done  everything  to  injure 
them.  He  should  like  to  know  from  his 
Majesty's  Government  vrhether,  after  all, 
they  regarded  the  settlement  of  Portugal 
to  be  such  as  was  likely  to  continue  to  her 
the  advantages  of  peace  in  the  Peninsula  7 
The  paragraph  in  the  king  of  France's 
Speech  was  very  decided  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  thegrounds 
of  such  an  expectation.  If  their  Lofdn 
ships  looked  at  the  different  lettere  from 
Portugal  they  would  see,  from  the  atrocious 
murders  now  committed,  that,  so  far  from 
the  present  government  being  popukv, 
there  was  greater  disquietude  and  com- 
motion in  the  interior  than  when  the  two 
armies  were  actually  contending  in  the 
field.  But,  bemdes  the  assistance  actually 
given  to  one  party,  the  Ministers  had  per- 
mitted such  a  violation  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  by  the  Spaniards,  in  onkMr,  if 
possible,  to  seize  Don  Carlos,  as  nothing 
could  justify  under  existing  Treaties.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  that  act  was 
as  .gross  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  as 
strong  a  case  of  violation  of  Treaties  as 
could  be  produced  in  the  history  of 
nations.  He  asked,  whether  it  was  the 
province  of  the  Oovemmentof  this  country 
to  say,  whether  Don  Carlos  was  the  risht* 
fttl  sovereign  of  Spain  or  not  ?  He  had 
lately  read  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Walton,  whom  he  believed  to  be  very  wcdl^. 
informed  upon  the  subjectt    Fsont  tbit 
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walk  th€  wn&um  by  wiNoh  tlie  cxelwoii  of 
Dm  GtriM  firMi  Ihe  ThiOM  bad  btcn 
ptbhed  vroald  be  fooad  to  be  bjr  no 
ttcoonlisg  to  tbe  ancient  kive  of 
tbe  Spenkb  sncceanoo,  and  tbat  k  bad 
been  moegbl  aboot  by  Araad  and  impo- 
iiiaon.  If,  tben,  England  was  to  be  made 
a  party  to  that  ffand  by  tbe  Tfeaty  wbicb 
bold  been  fomcdy  in  what  eodieet  coinpli- 
cationt  ibotild  not  «e  be  involved !  He 
ibonid  be  glad  te  6iid  tbat  the  obligations 
of  the  Tieaty  would  be  at  an  end  ij  Don 
Garlee  having  been  driven  oot  of  Portngal. 
Bat  if  tbat  Treaty  were  to  be  taken  as 
binding  apon  this  eountfy  to  be  nixed  up 
with  the  wars  of  Spain  in  sopport  of  this 
snesessisn  or  tbat  sncoessioo,  tbe  diA«- 
oalties  ws  shouki  get  into  with  the  other 
Powers  of  Easope  would  be  endless.  The 
oondoet  of  Fraoee  with  regard  to  this 
question  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched. 
Looking  to  history  it  would  be  fbnnd  always 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
prevent  any  union  or  too  close  alliaoee 
between  Pranoe  and  Spain.  In  1713, 
Queen  Anne  came  down  to  Parliament 
and  delivered  that  splendid  Speech  in 
which  she  recognized  tbe  law  which  Philip 
Ml  established  with  this  veij  object, 
with  regard  to  the  succession  in  Spain. 
The  question  was,  whether  Don  Carlos 
eould  estaMish  his  claim  and  right  accord* 
ing  to  that  law ;  and  he  celled  upon  his 
If sjesty's  Government  to  say,  what  rirbt 
they  hsd  to  acknowledge  this  Queen,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  majority  of  the 
Spanish  people  did  not  believe  her  to  be 
the  rightfol  lieir.  They  had  done  this,  for 
the  preamble  to  the  Treaty,  in  his  opinion, 
went  to  theextent  of  acknowledging  Donna 
Isabel  as  the  lawftil  Queen.  The  Speech 
of  Queen  Anne  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
eontained  a  passage  to  whwh  he  begged  par- 
ticularly to  call  their  Lordships'  attention : 
— '  Nothing,  however,  has  moved  me  from 
steadily  pursuing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
true  interest  of  my  own  kingdoms ;  and 
I  have  not  omitted  anything  which  might 
procure  to  all  our  allies  what  is  due  to 
them  by  Treaties,  and  what  is  necessary 
for  their  security.  The  assuring  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, in  the  House  of  Hanover,  to 
these  kingdoms,  being  what  I  have  nearest 
at  heart,  particular  care  is  taken  not 
only  to  have  that  acknowledged  in  the 
strongest  terms,  but  to  have  an  additional 
seeurity  by  the  removal  of  that  person 
^ oatoT  tho damimons of  Fnmce  who bas 


to  diMwb    this 


tbat  8p«n  and  $hm 
t  be  anitadSo 
to 


pretended 
The 

WcBt-<ndies 
was  tbe  chief 
war;  and  the 
such  an  animi  waa  tba  ptinsiplu  I  laM 
down  at  tba  commsnesmsni  of  tbia 
Treaty.  Pofuser  examples,  and  tba  late 
negotiatioas,  saffideotly  show  bow  difi* 
cult  it  is  to  fiad  meaas  to  aooowipKak 
this  work.  I  wowld  not  ooatewt  mysalf 
with  such  as  are  specalative,  or  depewd 
apon  Treaties  only ;  I  iasisled  on  wkat 
is  sobd,  and  to  have  at  hand  tba  pew€S 
of  execattng  what  shonid  be  agmad.  I 
can,  therefore,  now  tell  yon,  that  Frawaa 
is  at  Isst  broagbt  to  oier  tbat  tbe  DuIm 
of  Anjou  shall,  for  himself  and  bia  tfe* 
ecendants,  renoonee  for  ever  alt  daim  tw 
the  Crown  of  Pranoe;  and,  tbat  ttus 
important  article  may  be  exposed  to  nw 
haard,  the  performance  is  to  aoeompawy 
thepeoroise.  At  the  sanm  timatbasnecaa 
sion  to  the  Crosm  of  Franee  is  So  be  de- 
clared, after  the  present  Daupbin  and  bia 
sons,  to  be  in  tbe  Dakeof  Barry  and  hia 
sons,  in  tbe  Dnke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons, 
and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  House  of 
Bouibon.  As  to  Spain  and  tba  ladieay 
the  saccession  to  those  dominions,  after 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  chiMsen, 
is  to  descend  to  such  Prince  as  diall  ha 
agreed  upon  at  the  Treaty,  for  aver 
excluding  the  rest  of  tbe  House  of  Boar- 
bon.  For  confirming  tbe  renaneiationa 
and  settlements  before  mentioned,  it  ia 
farther  olfored  that  thav  shall  be  latiSed 
in  the  most  strong  and  solemn  manner, 
both  in  Franca  and  Spain;  and  tbat 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  aU  tbe  other 
Powers  engaged  in  the  preeent  war, 
shall  be  guarantee  to  the  same.  The 
nature  of  this  ptoposai  is  such  that  it 
executes  itself;  tbe  interest  of  Spain  Is 
to  support  It,  and  in  Franca  the  penoae 
to  whom  that  succession  is  to  belong 
will  be  ready  and  powerful  enough  te 
vindicate  their  own  right.  France  imd 
Spain  are  now  more  raPectuallv  divided 
than  ever;  and  thus,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  will  a  real  bidance  of  power  be 
fixed  in  Europe,  and  remain  liable  to  as 
few  aocidentB  as  human'  affaim  can  bs 
exempted  from.'  That  was  the  Speech 
which  Queen  Anne  made  In  1713,  on  tbe 
occasion  to  which  he  referred  ;  and  after 
such  a  settlement  of  thesuccessmn  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  he  should  like  to  kno# 
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cogniMUit  of  the  cbangt  tiwi  had  Uken 
pl«c«,  and  i#  Ihay  eonourfed  with  the 
Oovtrameot  of  this  country  in  aekoow* 
ladfiof  tlia  prestnt  Qaaen  of  Spain  to  ha 
the  rightful  sovaieign  of  that  country  ? 
Hia  balief  waa,  that  the  very  ravaraa  waa 
the  ease,  and*  this  he  thou$"ht  mi^t  he 
infened  from  the  Addreaa  delivered  by  the 
Queen  Regent  to  the  Cortes.  Her  M«« 
jesty  seemed  greatly  alarmed  at  her  situ- 
ation Itt  refeveaee  to  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe ;  and  she  said  that,  although  her 
government  had  been  aeknowledged  by 
England  and  France,  no  such  recognition 
had  taken  plaoe  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
other  Powers.  He  therefore  submitted 
thai  hia  Majesty's  Miqistere  were  bound 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  oireum* 
atanees  oonaectMl  with  this  Treaty,  whiehi 
though  of  suek  paremount  importance  la 
every  point  of  view,  had  been  laid  upon 
their  Ii>rdahips'  Table  not  only  without 
documents  to  explain  it,  but  without  any 
offioial  statement  whatever  to  show  the 
object  which  had  led  to  its  formation, 
aifd  this  too  after  the-  protestations  which 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  intended  to  remain  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  Under  such  ciroumstances 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  advtsera  of  the  Crown  to  give  their 
Lordships  the  explanation  for  which  he 
now  sought,  notwithstanding  the  declar- 
ation of  the  noble  Viscount  the  other 
night,  that  he  would  not  reply  to  the 
questions  which  were  then  put  to  him. 
Ha  hoped,  however,  that  the  noble 
Viscount  would  pursue  a  line  of  foreign 
policy  diiTerent  from  that  which  his  noole 

Etdeceasof  had  adopted.  The  noble 
rl  hud  more  than  once  declared  in  his 
place  iu  that  House,  that  the  Government 
of  whieh  he  was  the  head,  would  act 
atrioily  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  non<>interventioo !  but  had  he  done 
ao  ?  No ;  for,  so  far  from  observing 
neutrelitVy  this  Treaty,  almost  the  last 
net  of  the  noble  Earl's  official  life,  had 
more  of  the  ingredients  of  intervention 
IB  it  than  was  to  be  found  In  any  other 
Treaty  which  had  ever  come  under  his 
observation.  He  would  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  any  further  remarks  upon 
the  aub^ect  of  thia  Treaty,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  thpught  it  right  to  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  he  had  ventured  upon  his 
present  taak,  not  only  without  solicitation, 
without  Moattbatiou  with  any  party,  bKt 


solely  and  exclusively  from  the  desire 
whion  he  entertained  of  having  the  matter 
discussed  and  deliberated  upon  with  that 
degree  of  attention  whkh  its  hig;H  import* 
anee  seemed  to  him  to  require.  He  must 
saVf  that  he  disapproved  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government  as  muoh 
as  he  approved  of  thst  of  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Aberdeen)  whom  he  did  not  then 
see  in  his  plaoe»    But,  passing  from  thia 

Grt  of  the  case,  he  would,  with  their 
^rdships'  indulgence,  offer  a  very  few 
comments  upon  the  boasted  economy  of 
the  present  Government  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thia  comparison  he  would  aeleet 
that  branch  of  the  foreign  expenditure 
whieh  related  to  Secret  Service  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  preaent  was  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  there  could  be  little 
or  no  necessity  for  foreign  Secret  Service  s 
and,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  Government  under  this  head 
should,  if  there  were  any  difierence,  be 
less,  and  not  more,  than  that  gf  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  noble  Duke.  He  had 
moved  for  a  Return  on  this  subject,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  com- 
parison would  not  only  be  regarded  as 
curious,  but  would  be  looked  upon  with 
surprise  by  the  country.  In  the  three 
years  preceding  the  retirement  fVom  office 
of  the  nc^le  Duke,  namely,  1828,  1899, 
and  1830,  the  amount  expended  by  his 
Government  in  foreign  missions  waa 
8,509/.,  while  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
via.  1881  and  1832-— no  Returo  for  1833 
having  been  made— of  Earl  Grey's  Ad- 
ministration no  less  a  sum  than  22,064/. 
was  spent  on  special  foreign  missions. 
Hera  then  was  a  difFerence  of  nearly 
14,000/.  against  the  present  Administra- 
tion. Moreover  it  was  not  a  little  curious 
that  the  foreign  Secret  Service  of  (lie  pre- 
sent Government,  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  had  cost  the  country  between 
80,000/.  and  90,000/.,  notwithstanding 
the  boasts  of  economy  which  had  been 
made,  and  the  obloquy  which  had  been 
thrown  on  his  noble  friend,  for  his  alleged 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  publio  money. 
These  were  facts  which  were  incontro- 
vertible, and  with  whieh  the  public  should 
be  made  acquainted  in  order  to  prove  to 
them,  that  the  present  was  by  no  means 
so  economical  an  Administration  as  they 
were  led  to  •  believe.  Without,  how« 
ovoTi  ooeupylng  their  Lovdshipa'  g(laQtio« 
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forther,  he  thoald  conclude  by  moving, 
'<  That  an  hamUe  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  woold  be 
graciottsW  pleased  to  give  directions,  that 
there  be  laid  before  their  Lordships*  House 
Copies  or  Extracts  of  all  such  Communi- 
cations or  Information  as  had  led  to  the 
negotiations  for,  and  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain,  the  King  of  the  French, 
and  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  Regent  of 
Portugal,  signed  at  I^ndon  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1834." 

Viscount  MMowtnt  gave  the  noble 
Marquess  full  credit  for  his  assertion,  that 
he  brought  this  Motion  forward  not  only 
without  solicitation,  but  without  concert 
or  understanding  with  any  other  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  was  so, 
because  the  noble  Marquess  had  on  a 
former  occasion  intimated  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  course  which  he  meant  to  pursue, 
having  declared,  that  if  no  one  else  should 
bring  the  subject  forward  he  would.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  high  and  deserved  compliment 
to  the  noble  Duke  (Duke  of  Wellington) ; 
but  it  did  not  strike  the  noble  Maiquess, 
that  when  the  noble  Duke,  who  had  at 
least  an  equal  attachment  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  empire,  who  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  greater 
weight  in  the  House,  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  such  a  Motion,  did 
it  not,  he  repeated,  strike  the  noble  Mar- 
quess that  his  Motion  might,  by  possi- 
bility, especially  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  neither  wise,  timely,  nor  dis- 
creet. The  noble  Marquess  had  divided 
his  speech  into  several  parts.  He  had 
made  a  long  rambling  statement  as  to  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe,  and  had  con- 
cluded with  the  quadrupartite  treaty.  But 
really  the  speech  was  so  desultory,  the 
Tarious  subjects  were  treated  in  so  super- 
ficial a  manner,  torn  leviter^  tarn  negligen- 
ter^  that  he  appealed  to  their  Lordships 
whether  it  was  fair  or  decent  to  enter,  on 
such  a  challenge,  into  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  our  relations  with  the  various  coun- 
tries enumerated.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  askedy  whether  Belgium  was  settled? 
Why  France  kept  Algiers?  Whether 
there  was  any  probability  that  a  Minister 
would  be  api^nted  by  the  Court  of  Rus- 
sia?— all  which  he  thought  the  noble  Mar- 
quess could  answer,  and  knew  he  could 

imawer;  just  m  well  as  himself.  The  noble 


Maiquess  had  just  as  much  knowMgw  oai 
these  points  as  he  possessed,  and,  ibeie- 
fore,  he  would  ask  their  Lordships,  whether 
It  were  right  to  indulge  in  sucn  a  geactul 
discussion  as  had  been  begun  by  the  uobfe 
Marquess.      The    noble    Maiqvess    had 
talfcra  of  the  alliance  between  this  owm- 
try  and  France,  and  that  too  in  stronger 
terms  than  he  would  have  used.    ^Hie 
noble  Marquess  said,  that  it  was  in  every 
way  desirable,  that  the  closest  intisaacy 
should  be  formed  between  the  two  ooaa* 
tries,  but,  at  the  same  time,  thought  th«t 
no  undue   preference  should  be  ahowa 
to  France   over  other  nations,   and    in 
these  sentiments  he  entirely  agre(Bd.   That 
was,  in  fact,  his  opinion,  although  he  m«st 
confess   he  would  not    have   eipresaed 
himself  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  noMe 
Marquess  had  evinced ;  but  it  was  quite 
evident,  that  the  Government  of  France  had 
recently,  from  some  cause  or  other,  gained 
especial  favour  in  the  noble  Marquess's 
eyes,  or  he  never  would  have  eulogised  it. 
The  noble  Marquess  seemed  to  complaio, 
that  the  state  of  Portugal  was  unsettled. 
From  his  own  letters  he  had  learned  (the 
noble  Marquess  said)  that  the  interbr  of 
that  country  was  more  disturbed  now— 
was  the  scene  of  more  atrocious  oBurders 
at  the  present  moment — than  while  civH 
war  actually  prevailed.    If  such  a  state  of 
things  existed,  was  it  to  be  much  wondered 
at?    He  trusted,  however,  that  even  if 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess  were 
correct,  the  affairs  of  Portugal  would  be- 
fore long  settle,  and  that  a  stable  Govern- 
ment would  be  established  in  that  country. 
A  nation  that  had  been  convulsed  and 
distracted  by  civil  war,  as  Portugal  had 
been,  could  not  be  expected   to  settle 
down  at  once  from  a  state  of  discord  and 
disquiet  to  a  state  of  peace,  security,  and 
stability.      But  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  blamed  by  the  noble  Marquess  for 
having  suffered  Portugal  to  be  invaded  by 
a  Spanish  army.     Now,  What  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  invasion 
took  place?    The  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Spain  had  taken  refuge  in  Portugal, 
and  around  him  were  collected  the  band 
of  disaffected  persons  by  whom  his  pre- 
tensions were  encouraged.    It  was  clear, 
that  while  he  occupied  such  a  position, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  the  Spanish 
government,  but  still  no  attempt  at  inva^ 
sion  was  made  until  after  Don  Miguel  had 
more  than  once rejectedthe respectful  ap- 
plications which  were  made  to  him  lo 
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dUliver  the  Pretender  up.  If  ever,  there- 
fore, one  country  bad  a  right  to  enter 
another  for  its  own  protection,  Spain  pos- 
acMed  that  right  in  the  instance  referred 
to.  An  absolute  necessity  existed  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Spanish  goveru'- 
ment;  and,  that  being  the  case,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  take  care  that  the  intervention 
took  place  under  the  conditions  of  a  Treaty 
which  would  limit  the  parties  from  doing 
more  than  was  really  necessary  for  the 
Bccomf4ishment  of  the  object  which  they 
had  in  view  ?  This,  in  fact,  was  the  main 
ground  upon  which  this  treaty  proceeded; 
but  upon  it  the  noble  Marquess  bad  not 
rested  a  single  argument  or  made  a  single 
observation.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
told  them,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  bound  to  consider,  whether  Don 
Carlos  was  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
Spain  or  not ;  but,  on  that  point,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess.  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  noUiing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  consideration  of  any 
such  question;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  for  granted  that  which 
had  been  decided,  not  only  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  but  by  the  Cortes.  The  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Cortes  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  succession,  and  it  therefore  formed 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  Salic  Law.  It  was  sufficient  for  them 
that  the  right  of  the  Queen  was  established 
de  jure,  and  that  she  was  recognized  as 
the  Sovereign  by  all  the  authorities  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple that  the  Government  of  this  country 
bad  acted,  and  this  was  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  prepared  to  justify  their 
conduct.  With  respect  to  what  the  noble 
Marquess  had  said  relative  to  queen  Anne 
and  the  politics  of  that  day,  he  must  say, 
that  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  per- 
ceive its  drift,  or  how  the  two  circum- 
stances were  connected.  It  was  then  ap- 
prehended, that  danger  might  arise  from 
an  union  of  the  Crowns  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  but  there  was  not  at  present  the 
remotest  chance  of  any  such  event  occur- 
ring. He  did  not  know  whether  he  had  left 
any  of  the  observations  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess unanswered,  but  with  respect  to  the 
comparison  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
drawn  of  the  amount  of  public  money  ex- 
pended in  foreign  secret  service  during 
the  two  periods  he  had  mentioned,  there 
sorely  must  be  some  mistake;  for  if  he 
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were  rightly  informed,  that  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  had  diminished  rather 
than  increased,  as  compared  with  former 
years. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry:  The 
noble  Viscount  may,  if  he  pleases,  look  at 
the  statement  of  tjie  figures  to  which  I 
referred. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  He  was  assured 
on  good  authority  that  there  must  be  a 
mistake,  though  he  was  not  able  not 
having  seen  the  documents  to  detect  it. 
With  respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquess  it  was  extremely  large ;  it  called 
for  the  production  of  '  copies  of  all  such 
documents  or  information  as  had  led  to 
this  Treaty/  It  would  be  highly  incon- 
venient to  accede  to  a  proposition  like 
this ;  but,  although  he  meant  to  resist  the 
Motion,  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  facts  were  disclosed  they  would 
only  tend  to  the  justification  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  course  which  they  had 
taken.  In  a  correspondence  of  the  kind, 
however,  there  were  always  matters  rela- 
ting to  other  Powers  which  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  divulge;  and  upon  this 
ground  alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  he 
would  confidently  rest  his  hope  that  the 
House  would  not  entertain  a  Motion  like 
the  present.  But  the  noble  Marquess  had 
made  out  no  case ;  he  had  shown  no  reason 
why  the  position  in  which  those  Powers 
stood  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  felt  themselves  placed  did  not  justify 
such  a  treaty,  and  until  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  made  out  some  such  case  it  was 
plain  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  production 
of  the  correspondence.  If  the  treaty  had 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  object 
then  the  House  would  have  a  right  to  call 
for  the  explanation  demanded  by  the  noble 
Marquess ;  but  as  it  had  not  failed,  as  no 
treaty  had  ever  before  been  so  certainly, 
entirely,  and  speedily  successful  in  the 
attainment  of  its  object  as  this,  he  must 
say  not  content  to  the  noble  Marquess's 
Motion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  if 
he  had  no  other  reason  to  induce  him  to 
refrain  from  taking  part  in  the  present 
debate,  he  hsd  a  sufficient  motive  in  the 
conviction  which  he  entertained,  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  discussion  upon 
foreign  affairs  was  untimely,  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  that  the  present  Motion 
should  not  have  been  brought  forward 
just  now.  It  was  a  fact,  that  the  public 
attached  at  present  no  importance  to  the 
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{neaeot  ditcaMion.  They  WiM  more 
anxious  about  the  internal  situation  of 
tbia  country — of  England— and  muck  as 
this  subject  might  have  interested  them 
some  years  ago»  it  had  not,  he  thought, 
the  same  attraction  at  present.  He  should 
poMibly  have  avoided  addressing  their 
Jx>rd8hips  at  all  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  it  not  for  the  concluding  words  of 
the  iu>ble  Viscount  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  In  what  he  had  to  say  he 
should  leave  out  of  question  altogether 
those  topics,  however  interesting,  to  which 
his  noble  friend  had  addressed  himself  in 
the  first  instance,  and  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  treaty  on  which  his  noble 
friend  had  moved  for  information,  and  to 
those  topics  immediately  connected  with 
it  It  always  appeared  to  him,  thai  if 
ever  there  was  a  transaction  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  was 
the  present  treatV'  The  object  of  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  had  been  to  keep  the  two 
Powers  of  the  Peninsula  independent  of 
each  other,  and  both  independent  of 
France.  The  object  of  the  present  treaty 
was  to  make  them  both  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  both  dependent  upon 
France*  The  treaty  which  lay  upon  their 
Lordships'  l^ble,  was,  of  all  others  he  hsd 
aver  seen,  the  most  opposed  iothe  poll*' 
tical  system  upon  which  this  country  had 
ever  acted.  Besides,  that  treaty,  in  fact, 
tended  to  introduce  foreign  arms  into 
Portugal,  and  it  tended  to  introduce 
foreign  arms  into  Spain;  and  for  what 
purpose  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  government  of  those 
countries-^not  of  interference  casually,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetual  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  countries. 
That  treaty  was  not  only  opposed  to  all 
the  policy  of  this  country,  but  It  was  also 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  civil  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  noble  Viscount  had  said,  orer 
and  over  again,  that  we  never  had  any 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Porlugal,  and  the  answer  of  his 
Majesty  to  an  address  of  their  Lordships 
on  the  same  subject  declared  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  to  preserve  neutrality. 
In  fact,  no  principle  hud  been  laid  down 
more  distinctly  than  this,  that  we  were 
not  to  interfere  in  ihe  affairs  of  Portugal, 
yet,  in  defiance  of  this,  we  had  not  only 
uiterfered,  but  had  got  allies  to  join  with 
us  in  that  interference.    According  to  the 


noUe  Viscount's  speech  thi  Spaniards 
had  been  prohibited  fmn  entering  Po- 
tugal,  when  Ferdinand  wished  to  render 
assistance  to  Don  Miguel;  and  in  the 
same  speech  he  admitted  that  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  by  the  Spaniards  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  treaty.  Yet  see 
what  inconsistency  there  was  in  such 
statements.  Why,  the  Spaniards  had 
entered  Portugal  six  montns  before  the 
treaty  was  signed,  yet  they  were  told  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  that 
the  Spanish  troops  entered  Portugal.  He 
should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty.  The  preamble 
contained  an  extraordinary  nnmber  of 
objects  in  it,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  the  four  Powers  to  settle  the 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
although,  as  he  understood  the  noble 
Viscount,  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos 
from  Spain  was  its  only  object.  But  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  had  occur* 
red,  which  showed  that  the  treaty  had 
some  object  in  contemplation  beyond  this, 
and  this  was  the  mode  and  date  of  this 
treaty.  By  the  concluding  article  of  the 
treaty  it  was  arranged  that  the  radfieatkma 
of  Uie  respective  Powers  should  be  ex- 
changed within  one  month  after  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  be  delivered  in  Lonr- 
don ;  but  on  the  4th  of  June  the  noble 
Earl  came  down  to  the  House  and  stated, 
that  the  ratifications  had  not  been  thus 
exchanged.  The  regency  of  Portngalhad 
returned  their  instrument  of  ratification 
without  the  preamble,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary on  account  of  this  irregularity  to  have 
another  signed ;  but,  instead  of  directing 
this  ratification  to  be  exchanged,  as  the 
treaty  required,  at  London,  His  Majesty 
sent  his  ratification  to  Lisbon,  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  been  exchanged  in 
London.  Now,  before  this  could  have 
been  done,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel 
had  both  retired  from  Portugal ;  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  treaty  useless  for  any 
purpose,  it  was  this,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  from 
Portugal,  when  he  had  actually  left  the 
country.  But  if  by  this  treaty  we  were 
really  to  interfere  in  the  intemsl  mansge- 
ment  of  the  two  countries  of  the  Pen- 
insula, all  he  could  say  ^as,  that  we  were 
entering  upon  a  series  of  operations  of 
which  no  two  Peers  in  that  House  would 
see  the  conclusion.  He  thought  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that  we  should  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  France  to  interfere 
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with  tiie  iDtemal  management  of  these 
two  oountriea,  and  not  only  without  the 
concunence  but  againtt  the  inclination  of 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  England  had  now  lost 
the  position  which  she  formerly  occupied 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  the  great  influ- 
ential and  benefolent  position  which 
enabled  her  not  only  to  preserve  peace  by 
her  advice,  but  to  preserve  harmony  and 
a  good  understanding  between  other 
Powers.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Salic  law;  His  Ma- 
jesty had  thought  proper  to  acknowledge 
Isabella  2nd,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
in  preference  to  another  relation.  For  the 
events  which  placed  her  on  the  throne 
Ministers  ought  to  have  been  prepared, 
and  by  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  as  they  might  have  done,  they 
would  have  averted  the  consequences  of 
civil  war  in  both  countries. 

The  Marquess  of  Lanidown  said,  be 
would  not  follow  the  noble  Marquess 
through  all  the  different  topics  adverted  to 
in  his  speech,  but  would  confine  himself 
to  the  treaty  on  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  rested  his  chief  argument,  and  before 
he  went  further  he  must  say,  that  the  in- 
terpretation g^ven  to  the  treaty  bv  the 
noble  Duke  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
its  plain  and  direct  meaning  implied.  He 
was  quite  sure  that,  on  a  review  of  the 
treaty,  the  House  would  form  the  same 
conclusion ;  and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Duke  what  other  purposes  the  treaty  could 
have  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  without  interference,  or  interfer- 
ence only  in  case  of  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  avoided  ? 
The  treaty,  in  fact,  was  formed,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  evil  consequences  from 
interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
either  country.  As  to  the  charge  that  we 
interfered  with  the  internal  management 
of  Portugal,  he  would  only  refer  the  noble 
Duke  lb  the  policy  which  this  country  had 
constantly  pursued  during  the  dispute 
between  the  two  brothers.  Application 
had  been  made  again  and  again,  on  the 
part  of  Don  Pedro,  for  assistance,  and 
what  followed  ? — Constant  refusal  and 
repeated  declarations,  that  while  the  con- 
test was  carried  on  between  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  Miguel  only,  it  was  impossible 
this  country  could  interfere.  The  noble 
Duke  said,  the  treaty  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Portugal,  and  then 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  this  coun- 


try refosiog  to  permit  Ferdinand  to  send 
troops  into  Spain  to  assist  Don  Miguel ; 
but  did  not  the  noble  Duke  see  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  two  circum- 
stances ?  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  done  by 
this  country  or  Spain  till  the  pretender  to 
the  tlirone  of  that  country  had  entered 
Portugal,  and  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
England  to  interfere.  Could  any  man 
deny,  that  if  Ferdinand  had  been  allowed 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  that 
the  efiect  of  such  an  interference  might 
have  been  injurious  to  the  independence 
of  the  country  ?  And  again  he  wouki 
ask,  could  it  be  denied  that  if  Don  Carlos, 
by  connecting  himself  with  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Portugal,  had  been  suc- 
cessful, the  effect  of  this  would  have  been 
to  overturn  the  government  of  Spain? 
Would  any  man,  therefore,  deny,  that  it 
was  just  to  eject  Don  Carlos?  Would 
any  man  deny  that,  under  the  sinister  and 
portentous  aspect  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  not  the  duty  and 
policy  of  this  country  to  interfere  ?  The 
treaty  was  intended  to  apply  only  on  the 
.contingency  of  Don  Carlos  quitting  Spain 
for  Portugal ;  but  when  he  left  that  coon- 
trv  the  object  of  it  ceas^.  In  fact,  the 
whole  plan  and  object  of  the  treaty  had 
been  eminently  successful)  because  it  bad 
accomplished  its  obiect  and  nothing  more. 
Another  complaint  had  been  made  against 
the  alliance  with  this  country  and  France ; 
but  any  one  on  reading  the  treaty  would 
see  that  especial  care  had  been  taken  to 
arrange  the  mode  of  interference  in  such  a 
way  as  should  be  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  England.  The  noble  Duke  and 
those  on  his  side  of  the  House  depended 
much  on  dates,  but  others  also  bad  dates, 
and  when  the  noble  Duke  told  them  that 
the  treaty  was  useless,  he  would  only  say, 
in  reply,  that  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
Don  Miguel  surrendered  at  Santarem  and 
Don  Carlos  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  on 
the  shores  of  this  country.  He  would 
only  allude  to  one  point  further.  The 
noble  Duke  opposite  had  adverted  to  a 
matter  already  well  known  to  the  pubiic«— 
he  meant  the  informality  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  treaty  was  finished.  No  doubt 
such  informality  had  occurred,  but  he  was 
authorized  in  saying,  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  declared  at  the  time,  that  the 
informality  in  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
amble was  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Portugal,  and  that  it 
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WIS  not  in  consequence  of  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  that  government  to  comply 
with  every  provision   contained   in   that 
treaty*     Bat  the  noble  Duke  had   also 
blamed  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  affairs  for  having  committed  his 
Majesty's    Government,    by  sending    to 
Lisbon  that  treaty  without  first  ^obtaining 
a  suflBcient  secunty  against  the'chance  of 
what  had  been  termed  the  mala  fidet  of 
the  Portuguese  government.     His  noble 
friend  had,  in  point  of  fact,  exchanged 
declarations  with  the  Representatives  of 
all  parties  in  this  country,  that  unless  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  proposed,   while 
assent  was  given  to  the  other  terms  only, 
the  whole  treaty  should  have  no  effect 
whatever ;  so  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  in  the  smallest  degree  com- 
mitted itself  in  that  transaction.    On  all 
these  grounds  he  thought  the  treaty  in 
question  had  been  most  wisely  concluded. 
That  it  had  caused  great  benefit  was  appa- 
rent from  the  effects  which  had  immedi- 
ately followed.    When  the  noble  Duke 
adverted  to  the  present  sute  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  he  had  represented  that  this 
country  could    not   longer  occupy  diat 
proud  situation  among  European  states 
which  had  enabled  her  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe.    He  must  answer,  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  maintained 
— that  the  prophecies  to  the   contrary, 
which  for  the  last  four  years  had  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  were  falsified — 
that  the  prognostication  that  the  march  of 
French  troops  into  Belgium  was  with  a 
view  to  their  permanency  in  that  country 
was  manifestly  erroneous,  from  the  fact 
that  the  pacification  and  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
would  have  now  been  accomplished  but 
for  the  vacillation,  not  of  England,  but  of 
other  Powers,  whom,  despite  their  vacilla- 
tion, the  authority  of  England,  judiciously 
displayed,  had  deterred  from  presuming  to 
interfere  with  that  coarse  of  policy  which 
had  been    suo^sessfully  directed    to    the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe.     It  was  his  firm  belief  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  would  continue  by 
an  adherence  to  the  same  course  of  policy. 
The  noble  Earl  who  had  introduced  this 
discussion  had  adverted,  in  terms  which  he 
knew  not  whether  they  were  designed  for 
compliment  or  satire  on   his    Majesty's 
Government,  to  the  connection  existing 


between  this  ooantry  and  France*  B«t 
whether  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  be  com- 
plimentary or  satirical,  he  would  say,  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  never 
interfered  with  the  internal  government  of 
France  under  Charles  10th,  because  it 
thought  that  Government  arbitrary;  nor 
would  it  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  that  country  under  Louis  Philippe, 
because  it  conceived  it  to  be  more  consti- 
tutional, or,  in  the  new  language  of  com- 
pliment adopted  by  the  noble  Earl,  more 
unconstitutional.  He  would,  however, 
remind  the  noble  Earl,  who  seemed  to  see 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  from  that  of  Charles  lOtb, 
that  under  the  latter  a  series  of  acts  were 
performed  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Chambers  of  the  country,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  acts  of  Louia 
Philippe  had  been  performed  under  the 
powers  granted  to  him  by  law,  and  had 
been  approved  by  those  chambers  which 
lawfully  represent  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
upon  questions  of  the  internal  government 
of  France  that  he  built  the  policy  of  a 
strict  alliance  and  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  He  did  believe  that,  while 
that  alliance  and  intercourse  continued 
on  the  happy  foundation  upon  which  it  had 
hitherto  stood,  (and  that  there  wise  every 
disposition  on  the  part  of  France  for  its 
continuance  was  apparent  from  the  recent 
speech  of  the  king  of  France,)  the  peace 
of  Europe,  which  it  was  the  common 
object  of  both  to  preserve,  would  be  more 
efifectually  and  certainly  maintained  than 
by  any  other  course  Uiat  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  in  reply, 
repeated,  that  France  had  domineered  over 
and  subjugated  the  Councils  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  transaction  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  had  done  so,  because 
the  discussion  had  elicited  the  fact,  that 
the  object  of  the  treaty  having  been 
accomplished  is  was  now  at  an  end. 

Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 
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tmiented.  By  Mmn.  Harvit  and  Bainka, 
ftom  tpo  Flaecst— far  Relief  to  the  Diaenten.— By  Mr. 
Habvsy,  from  Ttaaxtod,  for  tnuufeniog  the  Duties  of 
the  OBce  of  Anetfor  of  Taxes  to  the  Assiae;  from  one 
Plaee,  for  the  AtelitioD  of  Tithes  fai  Irehmd.^By  the 
tame*  and  Mr.  Bainvs,  from  several  Plaoes, — tm  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  against  Chureh 
Rates. — ^By  Lord  Sandoit,  from  the  Debtors  in  the 
Borough  Gaol  of  Utc^iooI,  fiir  altenqg  the  Law  relating 
to  Insolvent  Debtoo.— By  Mr.  Si wclaib,  flrom  a  Number 
of  Plaoes,  against  the  present  System  of  Church  Patrooage 
in  Scotland ;  from  a  Congregation  in  PentonvUle,  for  the 
Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath;  from  several  Indi* 
viduals,  fbr  Protectian  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.— By  Mr. 
DuNOovBif  from  Fishlaice,  against  any  Alteration  in  the 
Com  Laws. — ^By  Captain  Joivbs,  from  LondoDderry* 
agaiiHt  the  County  Bridget  (Ireland)  BUL—  By  the  same* 
and  Mr.  Abhlbt,  from  several  Places,  for  Protection  to 
the  Protestant  Churdt  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Harvct, 
from  CUdiester,  tor  Inquiry  mto  the  Pension  List. 

Common  Fields*  Enclosure  Bill.] 
Mr.  CMlders  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Common  Fields*  Enclosure 
Bill. 

Mr.  Tooke  moved,  that  the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted that  day  three  months. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  admitted  it  to  be 
somewhat  ungracious  to  oppose  the  com- 
inittal'of  a  Bill  in  limine;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  but  think  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  a  measure  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  people  had  originated 
in  that  House,  as  it  was  only  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents  than  any 
member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
could  possibly  be.  His  own  constituents 
at  Nottingham  were  very  hostile  to  the 
Bill,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  their 
town  might  be  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the 
Bill  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nottingham.  The  Bill  was  very  gene- 
rally objected  to  there,  and  he  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Childers  said,  he  had  no  intention 
to  propose  the  exemption  of  any  one  par- 
ticular town  ;  but  a  general  clause  would 
be  introduced,  by  which  the  neighbour- 
hood of  all  large  towns  would  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Tooke  expressed  his  determination 
to  persevere  in  the  Amendment  he  had 
proposed.  He  strongly  objected  to  the 
House  being  called  upon,  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  Session,  to  legislate  on  a  sub- 
ject of  sach  grave  importance.  He  would, 
however,  be  willing  to  lend  his  assistance 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  any 
well-digested  measure  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Blamire  supported  the  Bill,  and 
trusted  no  impediment  would  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  passing  it  into  a  law  during 
the  present  Session :  if  the  Bill  was  imper- 
fect, it  was  a  reason  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  desirous  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Clause  he  had  proposed  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  excluding  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  large  towns  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill,  would  be  objected  to  ? 

Mr.  Childers  was  willing  to  adopt  the 
first  part  of  it,  to  prevent  the  Bill  from 
taking  effect  within  ten  miles  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but  he  thought  there  were  many 
objections  to  the  other  part  of  the  Clause, 
excluding  towns  with  a  population  of 
3,000  from  the  operation,  within  three 
miles  of  such  towns.  That  was  a  question 
for  consideration  in  Committee. 

Major  Beauclerk  was  glad  to  tee  the 
House  entertain  a  different  view  of  the 
question  to-day  from  that  which  formerly 
induced  it  to  vote  against  his  Amendment. 
He  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  it  on  that  occasion,  at  the  suggestion 
of  several  Members  of  the  House,  on  the 
understanding,  that  large  towns  would  not 
be  included  in  the  Bill.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  proposition  had  been 
abandoned,  he  should  give  the  Bill  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Finch  supported  the  Bill,  contend- 
ing that  it  would  tend  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Aglionby  was  convinced,  that  no- 
thing contained  in  the  Bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  the  poor  of  any  of  the 
rights  or  enjoyments  they  now  possessed. 
He  earnestly  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  during  the  present  Session.  ' 

Mr.  Righy  Wason  said,  the  period  at 
which  it  was  introduced  formed  alone  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hodges  opposed  the  Bill.  Among 
the  defects  of  the  measure  there  was  one 
to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House — he  alluded  to  tithes,  which 
were  not  tjiken  notice  of  in  the  Bill.  He 
also  reminded  the  House  of  the  objection 
taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Reading  on 
a  former  occasion  to  the  entire  omission  of 
any  clause  for  the  drainage  of  land.  These 
objections  formed  only  a  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  opposed  the  Bill ;  there  were 
many  other  very  serious  difficulties. 

Sir  Henry    WUloughby  said,   the  Bill 
was    evidently   not    understood    by.  the 
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House.  Hiere  was  not  one  word  in  the 
whole  of  it  that  could  lead  to  the  possible 
infirence,  that  any  waste  or  common  land 
could  be  enclosed.  He  gave  it  his  cordial 
support. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo- 
tion:   Ayes  14;  Noes  34— Majority  20. 

The  Bill  to  be  committed  in  six  months. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Barnard,  George 
filaroire,  William 
Finch,  George 
Uouldswortb,  Thos. 
Howard,  Philip 
M'Leod,  R. 
Poynti,  W.  S. 
Sandon,  Lord 


Shepherd,  Thomas 
Sinclair,  George 
Steuart,  Llobert 
Talhot,  James 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 


TELLERS. 


Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Childers,  J.  W. 


Litt  of 

Baines,  Ed. 
Broiherton,  J. 
Huckingham,  J.  S. 
Chichester,  J.  V.  B. 
(^odrington,  Sir  Ed. 
('olborne,  Ridley 
Crawford,  Wm. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hobhouse,  Rt.   Hon. 

Sir  J.  C. 
Hod^ps,  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Irtoo,  S. 
Komp,T. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Felham,  Hon.  C.  A. 


the  Noes, 

Perceval,  Col. 
Potter,  R. 
Ru'hven,  E.  S. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Tower,  C. 

Trowbridge,  SirTlios. 
Waddy,  C. 
Wall,  Baring 
Walter,  John 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wason,  Rigby 
Whalley,  Sir  Samuel 
Wilks,  John 
Williams,  Colonel 
Wood,  Aid. 
Young,  G.  F. 

TELLERS. 

Beauclerk,  Major 
Tooke,  Wm. 


Committee  ON  Drunkenness.]  Mr. 
Buckinghfim  brought  up  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  increasing  evil  of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Hawet  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  Chair.  He  did  not  find  that  this 
Committee  had  any  power  to  make  a  Re- 
port to  the  House,  but  that  they  were 
merely  authorised  to  report  the  minutes 
of  evidence.  He  apprehended,  therefore, 
that  in  presenting  this  Report,  they  were 
assuming  a  power  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled. 

The  Spedker  begged  to  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  every  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  was  bound  to  make  Re? 
ports.  The  complaint  usually  was,  that 
Committees  assumed  an  unwarrantable 
power  in  not  making  their  Reports. 

The  Report  to  lie  on  the  Table.  On 
the  question  that  it  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hatcet  was  aware,  that  he  was 
pursuing  that  which  was  ati  anusnal 
course  in  opposing  the  printing  of  this 
Report;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
it  was  not  unanimously  agreed  to.  He 
should  not,  on  that  account  merely,  have 
met  the  present  lif^otion*  with  anv  opposi- 
tion, but  the  Report  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  which  had  ever 
been  made.  He  felt,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Report  were  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  were  a  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  private  rights.  It  was  under 
this  conviction,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  bring  the  Report  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  though  he  had 
been  strongly  urged  not  to  take  such  a 
step.  The  consequence  of  some  of  the 
legislative  and  prospective  remedies  sug- 
gested in  this  Report  would  be,  first  to 
ruin  the  whole  trade  of  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers, in  which  business  no  less  than 
100,000  persons  were  engaged.  All 
those  persons,  if  they  continned  to  sell 
spirits,  were  to  be  called  upon  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  sell  nothing  but 
spirits;  spirit-shops  were  to  be  as  open 
to  the  public  as  possible — to  be  kept  as 
open  as  those  shops  in  which  wholesome 
food  was  sold ;  but  the  spirit  dealers  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  more  than  a 
Quart  or  a  pint.  The  Report  recommended, 
that  no  spirits  should  be  allowed  to  be  im« 
ported  into  this  country.  What,  then, 
he  would  ask,  was  to  become  of  our 
West-India  colonies?  Again,  it  was 
suggested,  that  no  spirits  should  here- 
after be  distilled  but  by  chemists,  &c., 
for  purposes  of  medicine.  There  was  a 
clause  which  proposed  that  beer  should 
be  brewed  of  a  certain  strength,  and  that 
the  price  should  be  defined — there  was 
to  be  a  reduction  of  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee — there  was  to  be  a  universal  branch 
of  education,  to  teach  children  the  evils 
arising  from  spirits ;  and  this  was  to  be 
made  a  comfortable  volume  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public ;  and  it  was  considered, 
that  this  would  form  a  very  valuable 
accompaniment  to  the  Poor-law  Report. 
In  large  towns  the  workmen  were  to  be 
.paid  on  the  market  days  (so  that  they 
would  in  T\M\ny  instances  be  paid  three 
times  a  week) ;  no  mectino^s  of  societies  in 
the  shape  of  benefit  or  relief  societies  were 
to  bs  permitted  in  public-houses,  or  in 
places  where  intox'icatinnr  draughts  were 
allowed.     **  But,!'  said  the  hon.  Gentle- 
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noan,  *'  I  could  quote  many  more  racy 
passages  from  this  Report."  [**  Read ! 
Head!'*]  No;  he  did  not  want  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee.  The  object  of  those  who 
supported  the  Committee,  he  doubted  not, 
was  good;  and  if  the  document  he  had 
referred  to  could  have  been  considered  as 
embodying  a  Report  which  was  practical, 
he  should  have  abstained  from  all  com- 
ment upon  it ;  but,  considering  the  ruin 
which  such  a  plan,  if  put  in  force,  must 
inflict  on  the  rights  and  property  of  a 
vast  number  of  persons — the  disregard  of 
all  financial  arrangements  which  it  evin* 
ced,  and  the  violation  of  all  private  rights, 
and  private  property  which  it  contained — 
he  should  oppose  the  printing  of  the  Re- 
port, and  would  divide  the  House  upon 
that  question. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  that  however 
much  he  might  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  bringing  forward 
his  objections  to  the  Report,  he  could 
not  equally  admire  the  candour  evin- 
ed  in  making  the  statements.  Much  as 
he  knew  and  had  heard  of  misrepresent- 
ation, he  had  never  known  it  more  plainly 
made  use  of  in  support  of  an  argument 
than  had  been  adopted  on  this  occasion. 
[**  Read!  Read!*']  As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  had  not  followed  the  in- 
vitation of  hon.  Members  to  "  read," 
neither  would  he ;  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  mention  that  the 
course  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  proved  his  speech  to  be  merely 
a  commentary  on  his  own  observations. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  attended  the 
Committee  only  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  for  a  short  period  only ;  and  during 
that  short  period  his  object  had  been  to 
browbeat  and  to  puzzle  the  witnesses,  to 
make  it  out  that  no  legislative  remedy 
could  be  applied^  But  the  object  of  the 
Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  drunkenness,  and 
to  see  whether  any,  and  what  legislative 
measures  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  this  evil.  He  wished  that 
this  Report  should  not  be  taken  on  the 
showing  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  of  him- 
self, but  that  it  should  be  printed  for  the 
perusal  of  the  House  generally ;  for  in  erery 
division  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Select  Committee,  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  member  for  Lambeth,  stood  always 
alone.  He  denied  that  the  Committee 
had  recommended  the  non- importation  of 


spirits ;  or  that  no  spirits  should  be  dis- 
tilled but  by  chemists,  &c.  The  Com- 
mittee had  contemplated  these  things  in 
the  ultimate  results ;  but  they  had  urged 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Now  the  Commit- 
tee had  before  them  witnesses  of  all  pro- 
fessions. They  had  had  the  testimony  of 
three  Police  Magistrates  of  London,  the 
Borough  reeve  of  Manchester,  of  three 
Sub-Sheriffs,  of  one  Physician-General 
to  the  army— of '  three  medical  men  in 
London — of  a  Colonel  and  a  Captain  of 
the  army — of  officers  in  the  navy — of  a 
spirit  dealer  on  Holborn-bill,  and  of  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-laws,  who 
had  expressly  stated,  that  much  of  the 
evils  complained  of  in  respect  to  the  Poor- 
laws  was  attributable  to  the  unceasing 
habit  of  drunkenness  amongst  the  poorer 
classes.  He  (Mr.  Buckingham)  hoped, 
that  the  House  would  not,  to  meet  the 
freak,  humour,  or  sinister  interest  of  any 
man,  refuse  to  allow  this  Report  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Haues  begged  to  inquire,  whether 
the  hon.  Member  applied  the  epithets 
'*  sinister  interest,"  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham:  He  had  certainly 
applied  his  language  to  the  hon.  Member, 
perhaps,  but  he  had  done  so  hypotheti- 
cally. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  said,  that  as  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Sub-Sheriffs  to  whom  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  had  alluded,  he  be- 
lieved that  such  a  thing  as  a  sober  Sub- 
Sheriff  was  never  hekrd  of.  He  believed 
that  no  man  could  arrive  at  that  dignity 
who  was  particularly  sober.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  begged  that  part  of  the  Report 
might  be  read. 

[The  Clerk  read  the  Report,  whidi 
was  accompanied  by  much  cheering  and 
laughter]. 

Mr.  Baines  maintained,  that  the  Report 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  pourtraying 
the  opinions  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
formed  the  Committee,  because  it  did  not 
contain  their  sentiments,  but  those  only 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined.  If, 
then  there  were  anything  preposterous  in  the 
Report,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  witnesses,  not  by  the  Committee.  The 
manner  in  which  this  Report  had  been 
received,  was  not  respectful  to  that  Com- 
mittee, who  had  bestowed  much  time  on 
the  matter.  The  Report  ought  not  to  be 
thus  treated  with  contempt.  A  more  un- 
I  gracious  proceeding  than  that  proposed 
212 
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har]  never  yet  been  adopted.  Surely  the 
House  of  Commons  were  bonnd  to  pay 
every  attention  to  a  question  upon  which 
the  people  had  so  numerously  petitioned. 
For  his  part  he  warmly  supported  the 
Motion  for  printing  the  Report ;  and  when 
it  was  printed,  he  wot  sure  that  nothing 
<liscreditable  to  the  Committee  would  l)e 
found  in  it. 

Mr.  O' Council  said,  the  hon.  membrr 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  recommended  very 
**  warmly  "  the  printinj^  of  this  Report ; 
hilt  he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  hoped  that  the 
House  would  as  '* coolly"? eject  such  a  pro- 
potition.  The  hon.  Genilcman  said,  that 
this  Report  did  not  express  the  opinions 
of  the  Committee  but  of  the  witnesses! 
The  witnesses  ?  Did  the  Committee  not 
understand  what  they  liad  to  do  ?  To  be 
sure  they  seemed  to  have  been  a  little 
muddled — there  must  have  been  some 
mud  in  the  water;  and  he  saw  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman*s  appearance  was  that  of 
a  man  who  drank  nothing  but  water — 
nothing  but  solid  water  !^ but  ought  the 
House  to  meet  this  proposition  for  printing 
\Ut  Report,  when  the  (*ommittee  came 
before  them  with  so  silly,  so  absurd  a  sug- 
gestion as  that  of  preventing  the  import- 
Hlion  of  spirits  ?  And  should  they  sit 
there  and  sanction  such  nonsense?  This 
wa»  the  Report  embodying  the  opinions 
of  the  witnesses !  If  such  were  their 
opinions,  the  Committee  ought  to  have 
said,  that  at  this  period  of  the  moon  these 
men  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  When 
they  talked  of  preventing  the  importation 
of  spirits,  he  was  astonished  that  the  good 
sense  of  his  hon.  friend  had  not  convinced 
him,  that  these  people  wanted  a  guard. 
DislHIation  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
chemists  only !  But  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  House  for  detaining  themwith  such 
trasii.  'If  they  allowed  this  Report  to  be 
printed,  they  would  encourage  every 
drivelling  Legislator.  Oh,  yes!  they 
vould  have  some  snail-paced  Legislator 
moving  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  flies  from 
destroying  butter  or  honey. 

Colonel  Williams  thought  the  House 
bonnd  to  receive  tlie  Report,  and  hnve  it 
printed.  Whatever  ridicule  might  attach 
to  the  course,  he  would  take  care  to  place 
the  following  Resolutions  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House:— 

**  Resolved — That  the  petitions  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  this  House  for  cheap 
bread,  ouj^ht  to  be  met  by  the  suppression 


of  the  practice  of  converting  human  food 
into  useless  and  destructive  drink. 

'*That  (from  a  time  to  be  fixed)  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirits  from  grain 
should  be  at  once  and  entirely  prohibited 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'*  That  it  can  be  shown  that  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  an  industrious  people 
shall  by  such  a  prohibition  be  promoted, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  made  more 
prosperous,  the  comforts  of  the  labourer 
augmented,  and  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country  encouraged — the  public 
expendirure  for  workhouses,  gaols,  bar- 
racks, hulks.  Court-houses,  penal  colonies, 
and  lunatic  asylums  be  greatly  reduced, 
end  the  revenue  diverted  but  not  impaired. 
Then  all  objections  to  this  prohibition 
must  vanish. 

**  That  the  Government  which  should, 
after  such  evidence,  authorize  the  manu- 
facture and  traffic  of  ardent  spirit  from 
grain,  would  lend  its  authority  to  the 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,  as  the  capital,  materials,  and 
labour,  employed  in  the  conversion,  be- 
come a  calculable  and  total  loss  in  money, 
and  an  invaluable  loss  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  for  self-govern- 
ment in  a  nation  under  the  influence  of 
intemperance." 

If  he  could  not  act  upon  these  Resolutions 
this  year,  he  was  determined  to  bring  it 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
early  in  the  next  Session. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  said,  that  although 
his  name  appeared  as  one  of  the  Members 
of  that  Committee,  he  had  not  consented, 
nor  could  anything  short  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  induce  him  to  concur  in  that  Report. 
He  thought  the  wisest  course  on  the  part 
of  the  House  would  be  to  receive  the  evi- 
dence without  the  Report. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  had  also  been  a 
Member  of  that  Committee,  but  not  having 
been  able  to  give  a  due  attendance  upon 
it,  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  have 
been  justified  in  interfering  with  the  draw^ 
ing  up  of  the  Report.  He  must  say, 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
pledged  by  the  Report.  At  one  examin- 
ation, to  which  he  had  alluded,  Mr.  Fearon, 
a  very  intelltg:ent  dealer  in  spirits  had 
proved,  that  drunkenness  had  not  in- 
creased, and  that  the  habits  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  metropolis  had  improved. 
He  was  therefore  bound  to  say,  not  only 
that  he  was  not  pledged  by  the  Report, 
but  that  the  evidence,  as  far  as  he  heard 
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it,  did  not  bear  out  the  statement  of  the 
Report. 

Lord  Sandon  thought  the  question  was, 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  Report 
which  ought  to  induce  them  to  deviate 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
.raittee  as  to  its  being  printed.  He  had 
been  a  Member  of  that  Comm.ittee ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune,  from  vari.ous  cir- 
cumstances, of  being  prevented  from  at- 
tending upon  it.  He  found,  however, 
that  those  parts  of  the  Report  which  were 
looked  upon  as  wild  and  visionary,  were 
not  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  merely  contained  the  opiuions  of 
the  witnesses  examined.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  turn  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  Committee  into,  ridicule, 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  House  could 
not  judge  of  the  merits  of  that  Report 
until  it  was  printed  and  laid  upon  the 
Table.  But  the  printing  was  by  no  means 
a  pledge  (God  forbid  it  should),  that  the 
House  was  to  adoptit.  But  be  thought 
that  the  refusal  to  print  it  would  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  usage,  so  gi'eat 
that  it  could  not  be  justified  unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  There  might 
be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  much  extrava- 
gance in  certain  portions  of  the  evidence, 
but  then  there  were  other  parts  of  the 
Report  which  contained  much  useful  in- 
formation. He  implored  the  House, 
therefore,  not  to  interfere  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  that  the 
Report  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  BroMerto/i  contended,  that  if  the 
House  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  they  would  find  that  the  happi- 
ness and  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  promoted.  The  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  went  to  prove  the  great  dis- 
tress which  arose  from  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  using  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
consequent  pauperism,  which  it  gave  rise 
to.  He  admired,  as  every  man  must  do, 
the  great  talents  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  but  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  at  finding  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  allowing  his  talents 
to  be  misapplied  in  ridiculing  a  measure 
such  as  that  under  consideration.  They 
.were  bound  to  be  very  cautious,  but, 
above  all,  he  thought  they  ought  to  take 
care,  before  they  legislated  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  to  remove  the  strongest 
incentives  fur  its  commission.  He  was 
by   no  means  an  advocate  for  coercion 


upon  this  or  any  other  measuic,  but  he 
thought  it  expedient,  that  they  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  remove  froiii  the 
people  that  temptation  which  was,  in 
mQst  cases,  found  to  be  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  He  hoped  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  House  would  allow 
the  Report  to  be  printed. 

l«ord  John  Russell  would  refer  to  u 
passage  in  the  Report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  In  that  passage  a  hope 
was  expressed  that  early  in  \he  next  Ses- 
sion his  Majesty  s Ministers  wouldintroduce 
some  general  and  compulsory  measure  with 
reference  to  the  distillation  and  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  Without  at  all  entering 
into  the  details  of  the  Report,  he  had 
only  to  observe^  that  he,  for  one,  could 
never  be  a  party  to  any  such  measure. 

Mr.  Sinclair  thought*  that  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  Committee  was  altogether 
impracticable.  He  had  been  {^pointed 
upon  that  Committee,  and  had  at  an  early 
period  attended  its  sittings,  but  finding 
that  it  was  not  likely.to.be  attended  wiili 
any  beneficial  result,  he  thought  it  better 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  it. 

Mr,  Ruthven  saidf  that  s^me  portions 
of  this  Report  were  absurd  enough,  yet 
still  he  thought  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  determined  to  support 
the  Motion  for  printin'>  the  Report,  and 
at  the  same  time  begged  to  express  a  hope 
that  those  who  had  in. this  instance  shown 
themselves  friendly  to  the  measure  would 
not  be  deterred  from  coming  forward  in 
support  of  it  early  in  the  next  Session. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  63 ;  Noes  31 
—Majority  32. 
.  Report  to  be  printed. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Mr.  Littlelon, 
in  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Tithes 
(Ireland)  Bill,  begged  to  occupy  the 
House  for  one  minute,  while  he  adverted 
to  what  had  fallen,  on  a  late  occasion, 
from  the  right  hon.  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  with  respect  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  here  repeated  the 
detailed  statement  which  he  haJ  made  on 
former  occasions,  on  the  various  receipts 
and  expenses  of  that  fund  ;  the  general 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  income  was 
altogether  91,033/.,  and  the  expenditure 
66,000/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  above 
2.5,000/.  to  be  employed  in  optional  pur- 
poses, such   as   building   chapels,    aug< 
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racnting  small  livings,  &c.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded,  by  moving, 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  lime. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  as  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  very  fully  already,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  enter  much  at 
length  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but,  having  voted  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
state  to  the  House,  as  well  as  to  justify 
himself  to  his  constituents,  his  reasons  for 
now  moving,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months.  What  he  in- 
tended to  offer  to  the  House  should 
consist  of  a  short  summary  of  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  distinction  between 
the  first  Bill — that  which  had  been  read 
a  second  time — and  the  Bill  which  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  now  proposed  to  have 
read  a  third  time ;  and  in  comparing  the 
present  Bill  with  the  former,  he  thought 
it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  introduced  to  the  House  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  That  Bill  purported 
to  be  founded  upon  a  passage  contained  in 
the  Speech  of  his  Majesty  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  passage  was  as  fol- 
lows:—  *'  I  recommend,"  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, *'  to  you  the  early  consideration  of 
such  a  final  adjustment  of  tithes/'  (That 
Speech  was  delivered  in  February,  and 
now,  in  August,  the  House  was  fulfilling 
the  recommendation  of  taking  the  subject 
into  its  '*  early  consideration.")  '^  I  re- 
commend to  you,"  said  his  Majesty, ''  the 
early  consideration  of  such  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  Tithes  in  Ireland  as  may  ex- 
tinguish all  just  causes  of  complaint,  with- 
out injury  to  the  rights .  and  property  of 
any  class  of  my  subjects."  Now  the  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  in  February  last,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendation, 
and  was  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the 
wise  and  prudent  counsel  contained  in  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
the  Bill,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  adopted  as  a  leading  prin- 
ciple the  necessity  of  realizing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  and  with  a  view  to 
that  object,  he  stated,  *'  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  the  estimation  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  to  confer  upon  this  descrip* 
tion  of  property  all  possible  security  which 
it  ii  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  con- 
tVr  upon  it/'    The  right  hon.  Genllemau 


accordiogiy  at  that  time  proposed,  that 
the  Crown  should  take  upon  itself  the  col- 
lection of  the  Land-tax  or  Rent-charge — 
that  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  land- 
lords  to  redeem  it ;  but  in  the  event  of 
their  not  doing  so,  that  the  Land-tax 
shosld  be  saleable,  and  the  produce  vested 
in  landed  property  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  with  lespect  to  the  proposal 
for  subjecting  the  landlords  to  the  bur- 
then by  any  compulsory  proceeding,  and 
without  a  power  of  redemption,  the  House, 
he  trusted,  would  permit  him  to  call  their 
attentbn  to  the  sentiments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  that  time :  his  opinion 
then  was — "  that  such  a  measure  could 
not  be  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  on  any  principle  consistent 
with  honour,  justice,  or  good  faith/'  The 
measure  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  recommended  to  Parliament,  backed 
by  the  weight  of  the  Government,  was 
precisely  that  which  he  then  declared 
would  be  at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  justice,  honour,  and  good  faith. — Now, 
with  respect  to  the  reviewing  of  the  com- 
positions, he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  wished  to  show 
the  varying  sentiments  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  it  appeared  then,  as  now,  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  to  open  the 
compositions  throughout  Ireland,  and  ex- 
pose them  all  to  a  review.  What  was 
then  the  language  of  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  ?  He  said — '*  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  stated,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  that  he  believed  that 
at  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  effect 
of  the  Composition  Act  was  to  increase 
the  amount  of  tithe  in  Ireland.  I  some- 
what indiscreetly  (says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman),  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  ad- 
mitted, that  a  trifling  increase  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  one- third  of  the 
parishes  in  Ireland  ;"  but  he  added — '*  I 
have  since  found  on  calculation,  that  if  I 
had  limited  my  admission  to  one-tenth  of 
that  third,  I  should  have  been  nearer  the 
mark/'  He,  therefore,  had  the  testimony 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  founded  on  a 
calculation  then  made,  that  not  in  one- 
tenth  of  one-third  of  the  parishes  in  Ire- 
land, was  there  even  a  pretence  for  a  re-* 
view  of  the  composition.  He  had  thus 
referred  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  upon  introducing  the  Bill  of 
February  as  a  criterion,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  object  to,  for, 
comparing  and  judging   the    Bill   which 
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he  now  called  upon  the  House  to  pass : 
the  great  principle  of  the  Bill  of  February 
last,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Crown,  was,  the  extinguishment 
of  tithes.  That  Bill  did  accordingly  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  reality,  pcovide  for 
the  extinguishment  of  tithe,  for  by  that 
Bill,  the  composition  was  redeemable,  and 
the  proceeds  of  it  were  to  be  vested  in 
land,  and  the  tithe-owner  put  in  posses- 
sion of  land  as  an  equivalent  for  what 
he  had  previously  received  for  tithe.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  stated  last  night,  that  if  that 
plan  had  been  pursued,  the  clergyman 
would  be  then  as  mach  at  the  mercy  of  the 
peasant  as  he  was  at  present.  But  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  such  thing. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  clergyman  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  some  portion  of 
land,  and  he  knew,  of  no  instance  in  which 
a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into  to 
defraud  the  clergyman  of  the  rents  arising 
out  of  glebe  lands,  no  more  than  there 
had  been  to  defraud  any  other  description 
of  landlords  of  their  rents.  That,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  specu- 
lative or  notional  objection — at  all  events, 
by  the  possession  of  land  the  clergyman 
would  have  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  not  be  left,  as 
many  of  them  had  been  lately,  in  a  state 
of  actual  want  and  destitution.  It  had 
also  been  said,  that  there  was  a  great  ob- 
jection to  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of 
land  into  mortmain.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  an  answer  to  that  objection — 
in  the  quantity  of  Bishops'  land  taken  out 
of  mortmain  by  the  Church  Temporalities' 
Act — but  the  objection  was  merely  of  a 
speculative  nature.  It  was  true,  if  the 
lands  were  to  be  held,  as  they  were  for- 
merly held  by  the  monasteries,  occupied 
by  the  monks  themselves,  there  might  be 
something  in  the  objection,  but  not  where 
in  general  they  would  be  let  out  to  farmers 
like  the  lands  of  any  other  landlord.  The 
first  difference  then  between  the  two  Bills 
was  this,  that  the  on6  provided  for  an 
actual  extinguishment  of  tithes — while  the 
other  kept  up  the  tiling,  though  it 
changed  the  name.  The  one  Bill  met 
that  prejudice  of  the  people  which,  it  was 
said,  prevented  them  from  paying  the 
clergy  of  a  Church  from  which  they  de- 
rived no  benefit;  while  the  other  left  the 
collection  of  the  rent-charge  open  to  every 
objection  that  ever  Was  urged  against 
tithe  ;  fur  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  it 


would  not  be  well  known  to  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  that  the  amount  of  the  rent- 
charge  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  was  said,  indeed,  in 
answer  to  this  objection,  that  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  the  rent-charge  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord.  But  how  was  the  land- 
lord to  be  reimbursed  ?  If  his  land  should 
be  in  lease,  and  the  tenant  should  hold 
under  a  lease  prior  to  1832,  the  landlord 
would  be  entitled  to  levy  the  amount  from 
the  tenant.  But  what  security  was  there 
that  tike  tenant  would  not  resist,  and  if  the; 
landlord  could  not  recover  the  amount 
from  the  tenant,  it  would  furnish  him 
with  an  excuse  ;  nay,  if  the  landlord 
should  be  as  ill  aSected  to  the  Church  us 
the  tenant — or  if  a  portion  of  the  land- 
lords, from  their  straitened  circum- 
stances, should  find  it  inconvenient  ta 
pay — what  inducement  did  the  Bill  hold 
out  for  an  understanding  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — and  thereby  leave 
the  clergy  worse  off  than  before  for  the 
portion  of  hia  income  which  the  Bill 
nominally  leaves  to  him*  Supposing  the. 
Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
in  order  to  enforce  payment,  to  appoint  a 
receiver  under  this  Act,  and  he  was  to  dis- 
train, would  not  the  same  objection  that 
formerly  existed  to  levying  property  dis- 
trained for  tithe — would  not  that  objec- 
tion be  urged  with  equal  force  to  purchas-. 
ing  property  distrained  under  the  present 
Bill-—  well  knowing,  as  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  must  do,  that .  the  proceeds  were, 
to  go  into  the  clergyman's  pocket?  He. 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  former. 
Bill,  becaitse,  though  it  took  away  from 
the  clergy  one-fiflh  of  their .  income,  it 
effectually  secured  the  remainder,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  fertile  source  of 
agitation  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  But  the  present  Bill  left  untouch- 
ed all  the  grievances,  whether  fancied  or 
real,  which  existed  before.  The  next 
great  difference  between  the  two  measures, 
was  this — that  by  the  first  Bill  one-fifth 
only  of  the  clergyman's  income  was  ab- 
stracted, while  by  the  present  Bill  two-, 
fifths  of  the  property  of  the  Church  was. 
taken  away  for  ever.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  desirous  of  imputing  to  the  Bill 
greater  injustice  than  it  was  calculated  to 
effect,  but  no  man  could  doubt,  that  by 
it  two-fifths  of  the  Church-property  was 
spoliated.  It  was  true,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision for  repayment  of  onc-tifth  out  uf 
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the  CoQsoltdated  Fund,  aod  this  advance 
was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Perpetuity 
Fund.     Was  there,  he  would  ask,  ever 
anything  so  preposterous  as  this?     The 
Bill   Hrst  extinguished  two-fifths  of  the 
property,  and  then  they  found  a  substi- 
tute for  one  fifth.     But  it  Was  a  mere  de- 
lusion to  sa^,  that  this  was  to  come  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.     His  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  not  believe  that  the  House 
would  go  on  annually  voting  away  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Irish  Cbarch«     It 
was  unreasonable  to  suppose  they  would, 
and  the  result  must  be^   that  the  one« 
fifth,  which  was  nominally  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would 
eventually  be  left  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  remaining  property  of  the  Church.  As 
to  the  Perpetuity  Fund  being  at  all  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency, he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to 
prove  it  was  impossible.     The  Perpetuity 
Fund,  taking  it  at  the  most  exaggerated 
amount,  was  not  anticipated  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  produce  more  than 
1,200,000/.  and  that  statement  was  made 
on  the  supposition  that  the  tenants  of  all 
Bishops*  leases  would  purchase  the  Per- 
petuity.   In  the  ten  suppressed  sees,  how- 
ever, no  purchase  of  the  fee  simple  would 
be  effected.     The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners in  these  sees  were  bound  to  renew. 
There  would  be  no  Bishop  to  run  his  life 
against  the  tenant's ;  then  why  should  any 
man  pay  even  a  quarter  of  a  year's  pur- 
chase for  the  fee  simple  of  the  estate  ? 
Formerly  there    might  have  been   some 
object  to  be  achieved  when,  for  election- 
eering purposes,  it  became  advisable  for  a 
landlord  to  have  a  number  of  forty  shilling 
freeholders ;  but  now  the  case  was  other- 
wise, as  leaseholders  had  the  power  to  vote, 
and  it  was  therefore  manifest  that  in  the 
suppressed  sees  no  purchases  of  the  per- 
petuity  would  take  place,  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  fund  must,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  to  a  sum  much  lower 
than   had   been  originally   stated.      But 
supposing  the  sum  to  be  1,200,000/.,  the 
interest  of  which  would  amount  to  only 
42,000/.,    the   amount    proposed    to    be 
supplied  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to 
make  good  the  one-tifth  of  the  tithes  was 
120,000/.  annually.     To  meet  this  there 
would  be  at  the  utmost  but  42,000/.  a- 
year  arising  from  the  Perpetuity  Fund. 
The  dillerunce,   therefore,   was  78.000/. 
a-ycar;  and  what  prospect  be  would  ask 
was  theie  that  that  sum  would  be  annually 


voted  to  the  Church  ?  But  if  it  were  to  lie 
made  (as  was  signified  by  the  right  hoo. 
Secretary)  a  permanent  grant,  it  woaki 
be  open  to  the  House  to  call  to  mind  the 
ground  upon  which  the  sum  had  been 
granted — ^namely,  that  it  should  be  made 
good  outTof  the  Perpetuity  Fund-*-aiMi 
that  fund  failing,  must  be  made  a  groend 
of  repealing  the  Act,  and  the  Church 
would  then  be  thrown  on  its  own  pro- 
perty for  support— the  amount  of  that 
property  havrag  been  diminished  two* 
fifths  by  the  present  Bill.  But  if  the 
Perpetuity  Fund  should  be  appropriated 
in  the  manner  proposed,  wiiat  was  to  be- 
come of  the  several  matters  to  which  it 
was  now  appropriated :  and  that  brought 
him  to  the  statement  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  which  appeared  to  him  to 
show  that  it  was  perfectlv  impossible  the 
Commissioners  could  diicharge  the  duties 
that  at  present  devolved  upon  them,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund.  The 
outgoing  of  the  Commissioners  was  stated 
to  be  66,000/. ;  to  that,  however,  must  be 
added  the  sum  of  4,000/.,  being  the  inter- 
est of  the  100,000/.  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  just  borrowed.  But  what  was 
the  amount  of  their  income?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  it  at  42,000/. 
a-year ;  but  he  must  totally  dissent  from 
that  sum  being  considered  as  annual  in- 
come. In  that  sum  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man included  the  amount  of  two  years* 
income  of  the  see  of  Waterford ;  and  he 
had  also  included  a  sum  of  7,000/.  which 
was  to  be  repaid  by  the  clergy  for  their 
debt  to  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  though  it 
was  well  known  the  clergy  were  incom- 
petent to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be,  and  he  believed  part  of  it 
would  have  been  paid  but  the  cler^ry 
waited  for  the  result  of  some  petitions 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lefroy  would  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  moving  for  a  return  which 
would  show  not  the  estimate  but  the 
actual  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  had  the 
strongest  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  not  six- 
pence at  their  disposal.  The  church- 
wardens of  St.  Thomas's  parish  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  month  of  May,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  the  celebration  of  dtvme 
service^  or  of  paying  the  ofHccrs  of  the 
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cbiirch,  who  were  in  great  distress.  This  it 
would  be  admitted  was  an  urgent  applica* 
tion,  and  he  called  (he  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  to 
the  reply  of  the  Commissioners. — "  The 
Commissioners  have  not  for  some  months 
past  had  money  to  make  any  payment  on 
account  of  claims  arising  out  of  Church- 
cesses-^as  soon  as  a  measorc  which  has 
been  brought  before  Parliament  has  be- 
come law,  they  will  have  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge all  just  claims  4>f  that  description.*' 
Here  wa»  a  statement  from  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  setting  forth  that  they 
had  not  one  sixpence  to  keep  the  roof  of 
the  church  in  repair,  and  that  their  only 
hope  of  having  funds  at  their  disposal 
arose  out  of  their  being  enabled  by  Par- 
liament to  borrow  money.  He,  therefore, 
doubled  exceedingly  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  put  forth  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — it  did  not  certainly  satisfy 
him.  If  the  House  found  that  to  be  the 
situation  in  which  the  Commissioners  were 
placed,  what,  he  would  ask,  was  to  be- 
come of  all  ihe  churches  in  Ireland  (for 
the  application  to  which  he  referred  was 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance)?  If  the 
Perpetuity  Fund  were  alienated  from  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  appropriated  last 
Session,  the  churches  in  Ireland  must  go 
to  ruin,  and  divine  service  be  completely 
put  an  end  toin  that  country.  He  (Mr. 
Lefroy)'doubted  whether  the  House  would 
sanction  another  loan  to  the  Commis- 
sioners; but  if  they  even  did,  the  fund 
would  be  so  eaten  up  with  the  interest  in 
these  loans  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Commissioners  to  meet  the  other 
charges  upon  it.  The  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland  were  last  year  relieved  from  the 
vestry  cess ;  and  when  Government  were 
asked  what  they  would  provide  in  lieu  of 
it,  the  House  and  the  country  were  told 
that  a  substitute,  beyond  all  doubt,  was 
found  for  it  in  this  Perpetuity  Fund.  The 
Commissioners  had  had  an  opportunity  for 
one  year  of  trying  their  hands,  and  upon 
their  own  showing,  if  the  Perpetuity 
Fund  were  to  be  taken  away,  there  would 
be  a  deficiency  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  He  thoui^ht  the  defi- 
ciency greater,  inasmuch  as  he  did  nnt 
considtT  their  present  income  more  than 
20,000/.  a-year.  He  said,  therefore,  when 
the  Bill  differed  so  materiiilly  from  that 
which  had  been  resid  a  second  time — when 
the   very  existence  of  the  Church  was 


brought  into  jeopardy  by  turning  aside 
the  fund  which  was  appropriated  for  its 
support >- when  the  principle  upon  which 
the  original  Bill  was  founded  had  been 
totally  abandoned — he  felt  not  only  justi- 
fied but  called  upon — on  the  score  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  interest  of  those  he 
more  immediately  represented  in  that 
House — and  on  the  best  consideration  he 
was  able  to  give  the  subject — to  resist  to 
the  uttermost  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  remind  the 
House  that  when  it  was  last  year  proposed 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  present  incumbents 
to  make  good  the  amount  of  the  vestry 
cess,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
strong  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
House.  Then  he  would  ask  why  it  was 
that  these  incumbents  were  to  be  now 
more  severely  dealt  with  ?  He  could  well 
understand,  if  the  Bill  had  remained  as  it 
was,  why,  although  one-fifth  was  sacri- 
ficed, it  should  have  been  supported  by  the 
friends  of  the  Church.  He  had  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill — because, 
although  one-fiflh  was  sacrificed,  perfect 
security  was  given  to  the  remainder  ;  and 
he  should  have  supported  the  Bill  to  the 
last,  if  it  had  remained  what  it  was.  But 
the  property  of  the  clergy  was  not  only  to 
be  reduced  without  any  consideration,  or 
adequate  inducement,  but  what  was  left 
was  exposed  to  the  jeopardy  to  which  the 
re-opening  of  the  compositions  left  them 
liable.  '  There  was  a  new  source  of  vexa- 
tion and  expense,  and  all  the  old  ones  still 
remained.  He  would  ask  did  all  the  con- 
scientious scruples,  as  they  were  called, 
of  which  the  House  had  heard  so  much, 
exist  as  strongly  to  the  payment  of  the 
rent  charge  of  three-fifths  as  they  did  to 
the  payment  of  the  full  coftiposition  under 
its  old  appellation,  or  could  the  House 
forget  what  had  been  within  a  few  nights 
so  emphatically  stated  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mi*.  Sheil),  that  nothing 
would  be  considered  by  him,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  as  having  been  done, 
until  the  remaining  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  difierently  appropriated.  The 
clergy  of  Irelnnd  he  (Mr.  Lefroy)  would 
say  got  nothing  by  this  Bill,  and  he 
should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  clergy, 
and  acting  contrary  to  their  wishes,  their 
feelings,  and  he  would  add,  their  interests, 
were  he  not  to  oppose  its  further  progress. 
With  re8|)ect  to  that  great  principle  of 
asserting  the  rights  of  property,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  opening  the 
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measure  to  the  House  io  February  had 
said  so  mucby  how  stood  the  case  now  7 
By  the  present  Bill  iliat  principle  bad  been 
abandoned.  There  had  been  no  vindica- 
tion of  the  Uiw  or  of  the  rights  of  property, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  bonus  had 
been  given  to  agitation  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  the  instruments  and  the  agents-* 
if  not  the  destroyers  of  this  property — 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  spoil.  It  was 
not  at  the  call  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
that  this  concession  was  made — it  was 
notoriously  a  concession  made  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  property  being  realized,  it  had 
been  sacrificed.  By  the  former  Bill  the 
compositions  were  to  remain  fixed — but 
the  present  measure  opened  them  all. 
Should  the  present  measure  pass,  no  cler« 
gymao  in  Ireland  could  state  what  his 
income  really  was  to  be;  all  the  compo- 
sitions, at  whatever  period  made,  were  to 
be  exposed  to  review,  and  they  were  to  be 
examined  into,  not  upon  the  principle 
upon  which  the  compositions  had  been 
entered  into— but  upon  new  and  different 
principles.  That  he  would  fearlessly 
assert,  was  an  anomaly  in  legislation  un- 
paralleled in  injustice.  On  all  these 
grounds  he  felt  coerced  to  oppose  the  Bill; 
and  he  should  therefore  move  that  it  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  John  Young  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  wished  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  consequence  of  the  great 
change  made  in  the  Bill  by  the  Amend- 
ment, which  the  doubtful  opposition,  or 
rather  the  connivance  of  Government, 
had  enabled  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  to  carry  in  Committee. 
When  it  had  been  proposed  on  the  20th 
of  February  last,  **  that  all  compositions 
and  commutations  of  tithe  should  entirely 
cease  after  the  1st  of  November  next — 
that  his  Majesty  should,  after  that  period, 
be  empowered  to  impose  a  land-tax, 
which  should  be  redeemable,  the  charge 
to  be  collected  from  the  occupying  tenant, 
who  should  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  same 
from  his  rent" — he,  in  common  with  those 
Gentlemen  whom  he  usually  acted  with,  had 
been  induced  to  vote  for  the  proposition, 
rather  as  a  choice  of  evils,  under  very 
difficult  circumstances,  than  as  any  thing 
per  se  beneficial.  The  clergy  of  Ireland, 
as  he  understood,  with  a  generosity  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  which  well  became 
that  pious,  learned,  and  unjustly  maligned 
body,  had  put  themselves  into  the  hands 


of  their  frieods  in  Parliament,  and  re* 
quested  them  not  to  look  to  their  tempo- 
rary embarrassments,  or  the  pressure  of 
want  which  many  individuals  amonj^t 
them  were  suffering ;  but  rather  to  con- 
sult for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the 
Establishment.  The  measure,  as  at  first 
produced,  gave  an  assurance  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  but 
little  diminished,  and  that  no  part  of  them 
should  be  diverted  to  other  than  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  while  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption held  out,  in  his  opinion,  the 
only  just  and  practical  means  of  arriving 
at  something  like  a  final  adjustment,  and 
real  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  payment. 
Since  February,  the  change  of  men  in 
office  had  been  considerable,  and  the 
change  in  counsels  still  more  so.  So  many 
withdrawals  of  principle — so  many  sub- 
stitutions of  clauses  had  taken  place,  that 
scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  original 
plan  remained.  The  chief  inducements 
to  support  the  measure  were  gone,  while 
several  most  objectionable  points  had  been 
introduced.  The  re-opening  the  compo- 
sitions could  only  lead  to  the  infinite  an- 
noyance of  clergymen,  and  unlimited  liti- 
gation and  perjury  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  greatest  and  worst  change  in 
the  Bill  had  been  effected  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin ;  the  Church 
was  at  once  deprived  of  two-fifths  of  its 
tithes — the  remainder  was  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  landlords  made  tithe- 
proctors.  How  far  this  proposition  was 
made  in  good  faith — how  far  its  proposers 
judgment  and  opinion  really  supported  it, 
could  be  best  ascertained  by  a  reference 
to  what  he  had  before  declared.  On  the 
20th  of  February  that  learned  Gentleman 
addressed  Ministers  with :  **  What  are  you 
about  to  do  now  ?  You  are  about  to  turn 
the  landowners  into  your  tithe  proctors  to 
gather  in  the  tithes,  calling  them  a  Land- 
tax.  I  do  ask  you  to  pause  before  you  do 
that.  Recollect  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  the  payment  which  is  in  question — it  is 
the  application  of  the  money  which  con- 
stitutes the  grievance.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  heart-sore  spots  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Recollect,  that  tithe  agitation 
necessarily  threatens  a  rent  agitation — 
for  it  unavoidably  mixes  with  it.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  kept  separate. — Landlords  of 
Ireland  look  to  yourselves!  If  you  be 
made  under  this  Act,  Tithe-proctors,  that 
very  spirit  which  has  continued  to  agitate 
on  account  of  tithes  for  seventy  years,  will 
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be  now  applied  to  rent  as  well  as  tithes. 
Therefore  bv  legislating  as  you  propose  to 
do,  you  will  entail  still  ereater  misery  on 
that  country  than  you  nave  yet  caused 
her."  It  was  impossible  that  one  so  deeply 
conversant  with  Irish  politics,  so  consist- 
ently bent  on  the  destruction  of  Protest- 
antism for  thirty  years,  could  have  altered 
his  views  in  the  last  few  months.  It  was, 
therefore,  clear  that  his  Amendment  had 
been  proposed,  not  to  relieve  the  Church, 
not  to  clear  difficulties  away  from  the  path 
of  the  Legislature,  or  to  restore  peace  to 
the  country,  but  to  gratify  his  own  party 
with  a  large  bonus  of  the  plunder,  and  en- 
courage them  by  making  a  stride  towards 
the  subversion  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  men  of  landed  estate  in  Ireland  were 
placed  in  an  irksome  and  invidious,  and 
probably  dangerous  position,  as  the  col- 
lectors of  a  long-resisted  payment-r-and 
that  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty have  never  been  well  supported  by 
popular  opinion — where  eleven -twelfths  of 
the  land  are  held  by  title  derived  from  a 
right  of  conquest,  and  where  there  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  vague  idea 
of  a  right  of  re-a$sumption  as  soon  as  oc- 
casion may  offer.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  had  still  further  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  Amendment ;  for,  as 
appeared  to  the  hon.  Member,  from  the 
explanation  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  that 
point  on  which  parties  had  been  contend- 
ing all  the  Session — on  which  a  Cabinet 
had  split,  and  which  was  said  to  be  still 
left  open — was  in  reality  conceded.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  tithes  were  given  up  to  the 
people ;  but  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  to 
pay  the  clergyman  one  of  these  fifths; 
the  fund  was  to  be  re-imbursed  out  of  the 
Perpetuity  Fund;  in  other  words,a  robbery 
of  the  Church,  and  a  Government  outlay 
made  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  particular 
party  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Church's 
own  property.  It  required  little  wisdom 
to  foresee  how  easily  this  could  be  perverted 
into  a  precedent  for  alienating  Church-pro- 
perty, and  how  certainly  it  would  be  made 
use  of  to  stay  for  a  moment  the  clamour  and 
impetuosity  of  those  whom  no  concession 
could  ever  satisfy ,while  anything  remained 
to  be  conceded.  The  hon.  Member  re- 
pelled the  charge  of  bigolry  brought 
against  those  who  supported  the  Church. 
They  had  no  wish  to  domineer  over  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  They 
defended  it,  because  they  thought  the 
meuns  its  enemies  were  taking  to  destroy 


it,  and  raise  another  establishment  on  its 
ruins,  were  pernicious  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  their  end  to  be  struggled 
against  as  fatal  to  civil  liberty,  on  account 
of  that  influence  which  their  priesthood 
invariably  aspired  to  and  exercised  over 
the  consciences  and  conduct  of  the  laity. 
The  men  of  property  were  not  actuated 
by  religious  intolerance ;  but  where  they 
had  so  deep  a  stake  were  quite  right — 

"  Not  to  wait  upon  necessity. 
And  leave,  tbemselves  no  choice  of  vantage' ground. 
But  rather  meet  the  times  iHiere  hest  they  may. 
And  shape  and  fashion  them  as  best  thej  can/' 

He  looked  with  regret  to  the  past,  and 
with  mournful  anticipation  to  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  when  he  recalled  to  mind 
the  waverings  and  uncertainties  of  ministeri 
throughout  the  Session,  and  looked  to  the 
state  of  feeling  and  excitement  in  Ireland^ 
where  agitation,  every  where  triumphant, 
was  extending  that  which  one  of  the 
clearest-minded  and  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  the  age  termed  **  inseparably 
its  effect" — crime  and  outrage — into  dis^ 
tricts  hitherto  peaceable ;  while  Ministers^ 
yielding  to  choice  or  intimidation  in  the 
House,  had  suffered  the  repressive  powers 
Parliament  was  ready  to  intrust  them 
with  to  be  diminished  and  impaired. 
He  should  oppose  the  measure  to  the 
last,  as  grossly  unjust  to  the  Church,  and 
injurious  to  the  landlords,  while  it  could 
satisfy  no  party  and  produce  no  peace.    ' 

Mr.  Halcombe  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Coronation  Oath,and  the  Articles  of  Union 
prohibited  the  Legislature  from  appro^ 
priating  the  property  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  when  a  case  of  necessity 
arose  like  the  present,  something  must  be 
done.  Parliament  had  certainly  the  power, 
if  not  the  right,  to  act.  Ministers  were, 
he  admitted,  justified  in  proposing  some 
measure ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill.  On  that  account,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  oppose  the 
Motion  for  the  third  reading.  The  mea- 
sure in  his  opinion  gave  the  clergy  no  se- 
curity for  that  property  which  was  left 
them,  and  was  therefore  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  frequently  as  he 
had  had  occasion  to  trouble  the  House 
since  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  trans- 
formed the  Bill  which  they  had  themselves 
introduced,  into  a  measure  inconsistent 
with,  and  violatincr  every  principle  of  that 
original  Bill,  he  still  could  not  suffer  that 
last  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing' 
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his  srongest  dissent  from  the  substituted 
measure ;  and  the  devious,  vacillatiog,  and 
tincandid  course  which  the  Government 
had  pursued  in  reference  to  iL  The  very 
title  of  the  Bill  was  a  mockery  —  to  that 
moment  it  was  **  to  abolish  tithes,  and  to 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof,  a  land-tax,  and 
to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  same," 
and  the  Bill  passing  under  that  name  did 
not  accomplish  any  one  of  those  objects, 
but  did  the  very  reverse.  Instead  of  aboU 
jshing  all  yearly  payments  in  the  nature 
of  tithes,  (which,  under  the  unhappy  con- 
dition to  which  those  who  misgoverned 
Ireland  had  permitted  all  law  and  pro- 
perty in  that  country  to  be  reduced,  might 
have  been  some  benefit),  that  Bill  only 
reduced  the  amount  to  two-fifths,  thereby 
confiscating  that  proportion  of  Church 
property,  but  leaving  behind  whatever  evil 
belonged  to  the  principle  of  an  annual 
payment;  It  provided  no  Land-tax, 
which,  under  the  Bill  as  at  first  intro- 
duced, was  the  favourite  means  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr  Littleton),  for 
vindicating  the  law,  and  restoring;  the  value 
of  tithe  property,  by  taking  the  collection 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  a 
limited  time,  and  a  specific  purpose  :  but 
all  idea  of  re-establishing  either  the  law 
or  the  rights  of  property  was  relinquished 
— and  the  principle  of  redemption  which 
constituted  the  whole  essence  of  the  former 
measure,  was  not  only  abandoned,  but  a 
species  of  rent-charge  substituted  for  tt  at 
80  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  form  an 
effectual  bar  to  its  ever  being  redeemed  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  professed  to  act 
when  they  brought  forward  the  measure — 
namely,  that  the  Irish  landlords  should 
receive  no  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  was  also  most  grossly  violated  by 
the  measure  in  its  present  shape.  In  short, 
at  first  sight,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
Government  could  have  no  other  object  in 
their  course  than  to  afford  an  example 
of  unparalleled  inconsistency  in  their  own 
conduct,  and  of  a  Bill  in  its  progress 
through  the  House,  violating  every  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  was  introduced.  How- 
ever the  Government  had  another,  and  to 
him  a  very  obvious  motive— they  sought 
by  thai  Bill  to  do  indlrectlv»  what  they 
had  not  the  manliness  todouirectly — that 
was,  to  appropriate  Church  property  to 
secular  purposes,  avoiding  the  difierences 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  embarrassment  in 
other  quartern  which  muit  arise  if  they 


openly  professed  to  act  upon  that  princi* 
pie.     They  did  not  venture  to  yield  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Doblio  oa 
that  point,  when  he  attempted  to  take 
them  by  storm,  but  they  willingly  fell  jnto 
his   ambuscade.     His  ooble  friend  (Lord 
Acheson)  had  charged  him  with  having 
accused  the  (jovernment  of  truckling  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in  the  mock 
division  of  the  other  night.     He  certain! j 
did — ^but  then   that  was  not  the  first  nor 
the  most  striking  instance  of  a  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  which  the  Goveroment 
displayed  in  respect  of  that  Bill.     He  (Mr. 
Shaw)  alluded  more  particularly  to  that 
great  change  from  the  principle  of  redemp- 
tion to  the  Himsy  subterfuge  of  three-fifths 
the  present  year  (as  the  grounds  of  further 
reduction  the  next  and  every  succeeding 
year,  till  all  was  gone),  a  plan,  which  it 
appeared  from  the  confession  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Barron)  the 
other   night,    had   been  concocted   at  a 
meeting  of  what  were  called  *'  the  Irish 
Members,"    and    which  the    right    hon. 
Gentleman,  (Mr.  Littleton),  endeavoured 
to  palm  upon  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  as  his  own.  .   Tliat  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr. Stanley),  however, quickly 
detected  the  imposture — boldly  snatched 
the  ''honorable  board^  from  the  hands  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Littleton), 
and  exposed  the .  whole  trickery.     Yes ; 
he,  (Mr.  Shaw),  would  maintam  that  a 
more  complete  hocus  pocus  of  uncandid 
and  unfair  dealing  had   never  been  at- 
tempted.    Church  plunder  was  the  end, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  Government 
sought  to  attain  it,  was  offering  to  all  the 
parties  concerned  a  share  of  the  spoils. 
To  the  Clergy  they  said, — allow  us  to  di- 
vest you  of  the  title  to  your  whole  pro- 
perty, and   become   State- pensioners   for 
three-fifths  of  the  amount ;  in  which  case 
we  will  give  you  an  annual  charge  of  one- 
fifih  on  the  (Consolidated  Fund  (ready,  by 
the  way,  to  be  withheld  at  any  moment), 
and  insure  you  for  the  present  year  four- 
fifths  of  your  income.     To  the  landlords, 
or  more  properly  to  the  landed  iuieresl, 
the  bribe  was  ultimately  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  Church    property,    provided   those 
who  held  their  estates  leased  would,  fur 
the  present,  submit  to   the   payment  of 
tithes  to  which  their  tenants  were  liabh*, 
and   from  which  the   landlords  were   by 
law  exempt;    thus  doubly  violaiiug   the 
rights  of  property,  and  endeavouring  to 
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justify  one  injustice  by  another.  The 
inducement  to  the  House  to  contribute 
from  the  public  purse  towards  carrying 
into  effect  that  mystified  scheme  of  spolia- 
tion was,  that  without  much  regarding  by 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  enjoyed,  they 
weret  establishing  the  all-important  princi- 
ple of  the  alienation  of  Church  property 
from  Church  purposes,  and,  at  tne  same 
time,  stripping  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  of  the  means  of  its 
support.  It  was  a  part  of  the  measure 
that  the  sum  advanced  from  the  Consolid- 
ated Fund  was  to  be  the  first  charge  on 
the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund,  which  had 
been  last  year  appropriated  to  the  sole  use 
of  the  Established  Church,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  notorious  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were,  at  that  moment,  without 
funds  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
repairing  Churches,  paying  salaries,  and 
providing  things  necessary  for  Divine 
Service.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  that  day 
received  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Hampton,  complaining  that  a  Church  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  which 
the  average  congregation  was  more  than 
five  hundred,  had  been  shut  up  from  the 
nionth  of  December  last,  owing  entirely 
to  the  want  of  funds  for  its  repair ;  and 
though  Mr.  Hamilton  had  offered  to 
advance  the  money,  (the  Church  having 
beea  principally  built  and  endowed  by  his, 
Mr.  Hamilton's,  father),  the  Commis- 
sioners said  they  could  not  reckon  upon 
funds  to  repay  him.  The  fact  was,  they 
had  but  6,000/.  in  hand  for  the  purposes  of 
the  commission — owing  20,000/.  to  the 
treasury  for  money  advanced  last  year, 
and  100,000/.  for  money  borrowed  this 
year,  independently  of  the  100,000/.  by 
that  Bill  about  being  charged.  And  would 
the  House  believe,  or  be  deluded  by  the 
hope  of  repayment,  when  he  informed 
them,  that  the  entire  sum  as  yet  realized, 
from  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund,  and 
out  of  the  interests  of  which  the  100,000/. 
a-year  was  to  be  refunded,  amounted  to 
1,860/.  185.  3(/.?  He  had  predicted  last 
year,  that  the  million  would  not  be  repaid; 
and  now  the  noble  Lord  had  postponed 
the  first  instalment  for  another  year,  and 
given  up  two-fiflhs  beside. — [Mr.  Little- 
ton :  You  predicted,  that  no  clergyman 
would  take  any  part  of  it,] — He  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  hope,  that  the  clergy 
would  not  accept  that  money,  and  he  was 
sure  that  those  difficulties  had  been  in- 
creased  by   their  acceptance   of   it.     In 


a  letter  he  had  received  'from  a.  friend  in 
the  county  of  Cork  that  day,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  shrewd  Roman  Catholic  was 
mentioned  to  him — ''  that  another  rebellion 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  knock  up  the 
Church  for  ever."  He  was  persuaded,  that 
while  some  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  driven 
to  accept  that  money  from  the  severe 
pressure* of  want,  many  of  them  accepted 
it  from  the  apprehension  of  the  undeserved 
reproach  that  would  have  been  cast  upon 
them,  had  any  disturbance  arisen  from  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights,  while  any 
substitute,  however  inadequate,  was  offered 
them.  He  thought,  then,  the  taunt  came 
with  an  ill-grace  from  the. right  hon. 
Gentleman, (Mr.  Littleton),  that  the  clergy 
had  darkened  the  Courts  of  the  castle-yard, 
in  Dublin,  with  their  importunity  for  the 
wretched  pittance  that  was  afforded  them 
— many  of  whom  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  seek  it  by  the  privations 
and  misery  endured  by  their  families,  iii 
consequence  of  the  imbecility,  and  the 
timid  conduct  of  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Government.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary said,  that  he  paid  no  great  respect 
to  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  opinions  or  poli- 
tical principles.  He  dia  not  feel  that 
to  be  a  cepsure.  His  pririciples  and 
opinions  were  at  least  consistent  and  dis- 
interested— they  had  not  been  taken  up  for 
any  particular  occasion — he  had  had  the 
misfortune  never  to  have  been  the  sup- 
porter of  any  Government — while  he  be- 
lieved the  fate  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  rather  of  an  opposite 
description — as  all  Governments,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  had  enjoyed  his  (Mr. 
Littleton's)  support  and  he  (Mr.  Littleton) 
seemed  even  now  inclined  to  lend  his  aid 
to  a  radical  one,  expecting  that  to  be  next. 
But  could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be 
so  wilfully  blind  as  to  suppose  that  the 
line  he  had  taken  that  Session  with  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  could  pro- 
cure him  the  respect  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  His  Majesty  had 
recommended  in  his  Speech  from:  the 
Throne,  a  final  adjustment  of.  the  tithe 
question  without  injury  to  the  rights  or 
propeity  of  any  class  of  his  subjects,  or  of 
any  institution  in  Church  or  State — and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proposed  a 
plan,  which  it  was  not  pretended  could  be 
a  final  settlement^-and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, injured  the  rights  and  property  of 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Ireland — and  by  subverting  the  Church 
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EstaUisbineDt  there,  mutt  ihake  the 
foundation  of  every  inttituiion  ia  Church 
and  State.  Th«n  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man outraged  every  notion  of  common 
aejiae  in  employing  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  the  great  inventor  of 
dangerous  associations,  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  auppressing  them  ;  and  now  the  same 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  the 
author  of  the  present  Bill  for  securing  (as 
they  were  assured)  the  welfare  and  per- 
manency of  the  Established  Church, 
when  the  leading  and  avowed  object  of 
his  life  was  to  destroy  it.  Suppose  the 
Church  to  consent  even  to  receive  three 
fifths  of  their  income,  whatgreater  security 
was  there  for  that  than  for  the  whole  ? 
In  a  letter  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  December,  he  said,  tithes  both 
in  name  and  in  reality — call  them  by  what 
name  you  will,  must  be  totally  abolished 
— the  system  must  go  root  and  branch." 
The  principle  of  his  public  life  was, 
that  no  one  Christian  should  be  com- 
pelled to  contiibute  to  the  support  of  a 
Church  to  which  he.  did  not  belong. 
How  then  did  the  present  measure  meet 
that  view  by  merely  altering  the  amount  ? 
And  what  did  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  say  ?— That 
''it  would  be  a  delusion  to  tell  you  that 
reducing  tithes  forty  per  cent  would  pro- 
duce pacification."  Forty  per  cent  will 
not  do.  You  must  strike  off  more 
Bishops.  And  you  may  depend  upon 
it  next  Session  Ireland  will  appear  before 
you  and  call  aloud  for  a  larger  measure  of 
relief ;  no  other  expectation  has  been  held 
out  to  you  V*  Then  they  had  been  told 
the  Irish  landlords  would  be  satisfied. 
He  believed  they  never  would  approve  of 
injustice ;  they  might  indeed,  as  would  be 
natural,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
scramble  for  property,  which  seemed  to  be 
approaching  in  Ireland,  take  what  they 
could  get ;  but  it  would  be  without  satis- 
faction. If  Church  property  were  con- 
fiscated for  their  use,  they  would  receive 
it  sullenly  and  contemptuously,  well 
knowing,  that  it  was  but  a  bounty  upon 
insubordination  and  outrage,  the  price  of 
crime,  and  the  earnest  of  the  insecurity  of 
their  own  properties,  persons  and  lives. 
It  could  not  be  said  with  truth  that  he 
was  standing  on  old  and  bigotted  notions 
of  abstract  rights.  He  had  consented  to 
make  many  concessions  and  many  sacri- 
fices in  supporting  the  Bill  as  brought  in 
by  the  Government,  because  it  would, 


through  the  medium  of  redenaption,  have 
finally  adjusted  the  whole  question  of 
tithes ;  but  to  that  Bill,  in  iu  present 
form,  he  never  could  give  his  assent  It 
violated  every  principle  of  justice,  and 
every  right  of  property.  If  he  was  asked 
what  wouki  then  become  of  the  Irish 
clergy  for  the  present  year,  he  would 
answer,  that  in  November  next  the  com- 
position would  be  universal  throughout 
Ireland  under  the  Act  of  1S32.  The  old 
systejn  of  tithes  would  be  completely  done 
away ;  and  if  we  were  to  have  anv  law,  or 
any  protection  for  property  at  all  in  Ire- 
land, the  clergy  would  have  every  possible 
remedy  and  power  known  to  the  law  for 
the  enforcement  of  their  rights.  He  was 
convinced  the  clergy  would  use  those 
powers  as  they  had  ever  exercised  their 
rights,  with  consideration  and  forbearance 
— they  would  never  press  upon  a  poor 
man,  really  unable  to  pay — but  he  hoped 
they  would  not  abandon  their  just  claims, 
nor  hesitate  to  use  the  most  summary  and 
effectual  process  of  the  law  against  those 
who  were  contumacious,  and  unwilling  to 
pay,  from  a  spirit  of  unlawful  combination. 
To  the  clergy,  he  would  say,  *'  Be  just, 
and  fear  not.**  He  thought  they  could 
recover  the  principal  amount  of  their  just 
demands  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law,  if  they  did  but  receive  that  protection 
due  by  every  Government  to  those 
intrusted  to  its  care ;  but  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  if  they  were  to  fall,  then, 
he  would  say,  let  it  be  with  magnanimity, 
and  not  by  their  own  hands — let  them 
bear  in  mind  the  sentiments  of  the  eloquent 
moderator,  who,  in  his  address  at  the 
close  of  the  late  Session  of  the  general 
assembly  in  Scotland  advised  the  Minis- 
ters of  that  Church,  in  a  language,  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  words  of  which,  he  hoped 
he  recollected,  and  never  would  forget, 
that  in  the  event  of  an  anti-Christian  ad- 
ministration infringing  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church,  ''then,"  said 
that  eminent  and  faithful  man,  "  it  will 
become  our  duty  to  remember  the  men  and 
the  deeds,  and  the  courage,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  former  times — to  with- 
stand every  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our 
rights,  or  to  corrupt  our  principles;  and 
if  the  Church  must  perish,  rather  let  her 
perish  with  an  unsullied  fame,  than  live  by 
the  sacrifice  of  any  one  truth  for  which 
God  hath  enjoined  us  to  contend— ^  or  of 
any  one  principle,  in  defence  of  which  our 
forefathers  bled  and  suffered  and  died." 
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Mr.  Litilefon  Baid,  he  was  sensible  that 
the  Government  had  exposed  itself  to  the 
hostility  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr  Shaw)  by  their  opposition  to 
those  ezclasive  priacip1es,of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  strenuous  advocate; 
and  he  took  credit,  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  deserved  his  re- 
proach. 

Mr.  Sinclair  said,  that  it  would  have 
been  deemed  unreasonable  and  unjust  in 
any  House  of  Commons,  except  the  pre- 
sent, which  claimed  to  itself  the  honour  of 
being  reformed,  to  have  rudely  interrupted 
one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
especially  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past 
eight,  when  endeavouring  to  discharge  a 
solemn  and  important  duty.     He  should 
not,  however,  be  deterred  from  avowing, 
that,  if  this  question  were  pressed  to  a 
division,  he  should  vote  against  the  present 
Bill,  because  its  provisions  were  essentially 
changed  since  he  supported  it  on  its  first 
introduction.     He  knew  .that  such  con- 
duct would  be  unpopular,    both  in  this 
House  and  in  the  country ;  but  he  should 
not  shrink  from  acting  according  to  his 
conscientious   conviction.      He  had    not 
objected  to  this  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dublin,  but  had  voted  in  its 
favour,  because  he  had  always  maintained 
that  the  burthen  of  tithes  devolved  on  the 
proprietor  and  not  on  the  tenant,  and  he 
was  desirous  to  accelerate  the  arrangement 
as  much  as  possible  by  which  this  principle 
was  practically  carried  into  effect.     But 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  security  provided 
in  this  Bill  for  the  three- fifths,  which  still 
continued  to  be  the  nominal  patrimony  of 
the  Church.    The  appropriation  was  now 
declared   to  be  an   open   question,   and 
before   many  years  ela]>sed,    the   whole 
would   be  absorbed   by  a   faction,    half 
Popish  and  half  Dissenting,  whom  nothing 
would  satisfy  but  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  faith.     He  had,  however, 
chiefly  risen  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
his  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  at  the  system 
which    his    Majesty's    Government    had 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  Church.     He 
trusted  that  the  few  remarks  which   he 
intended  to  submit  would  be  couched  in 
the  language  of  respectful  remonstrance, 
not  in  terms  of  acrimonious  hostility.     He 
would   gladly  have  abstained    altogether 
from  taking  part  in  the  discussions  on  this 
subject,  and  he  dissented  most  reluctantly 
from  the  views  of  the  Administration;  but 


this  was  a  question  of  principle,  and  there- 
fore admitted  of  no  compromise — this  was 
a  crisis  of  peril,  and  therefore  required 
decision.      He   firmly  believed    that   the 
measures  which  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  adopt  were  as  infallibly  calculated,  as 
they  were  assuredly  not  intended,  to  shake 
the  very  basis  of  confidence  and  protection 
on  which  the  social   fabric  rested.     The 
clergy,   instead  of  being   the  legitimate 
owners  of  their  property,  become  tenants 
at  will,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  the  wedge,  which  they 
were  now  about  to  introduce,  would  serve 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object, 
which  he  as  strenuously  deprecated  as  the 
Dissenters    imperiously    demanded  —  he 
meant   the  severance  of  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  confiscation  and  embezzle, 
ment  of  all  Church  property  throughout 
these  realms.      His    Majesty's   Ministers 
had  often  said,  that  it  was  their  desire  and 
their  duty  to  speak  out;  he  intended  to 
follow   their   precept,  ^though    he  could 
scarcely  add,  their  example.     It  appeared 
to  him,  that  they  were  pursuing  a  tortuous 
and  inexplicable,  not  a  straightforward  or 
intelligible  course.     The  House  was,  in* 
deed,  assured,  that  on  this  great  question 
they  were  all  of  one  mind;  but  when  they 
compared  what  was  said  within  these  walls 
with  the  sentiments  uttered    in   another 
place,  was  it  possible  to  avoid  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  unanimity  so  often 
contended  for  was  rather  nominal  than 
sincere?     It  resembled   a  ray  of  light, 
which  appeared  homogeneous  to  superficial 
or  ignorant  observers;  but  which,  when 
submitted    to  the   prism    of  strict   and 
searching  scrutiny,  was  resolved  into  con- 
stituent elements,   exhibiting   a  striking 
diversity,  or  rather  an  absolute  contrast, 
both  in  color  and  in  brightness.    Two  of 
the  most  brilliant  tints  had  unhappily  dis* 
appeared  from  the  ministerial  spectrum  in 
that  House ;  the  blue,  as  represented  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  —  the  orange,  or  true 
Protestant,  as  denoted  by  the  distinguished 
Ex-secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  and  ever 
since  that  period,  the  beams,  reflected  by 
the  Cabinet  upon  the  Church,  had  dis- 
played feeble,  ambiguous,  ill-defined,  and 
flickering  light;  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  *'  willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike;"   they  longed    to  propitiate  the 
Dissenters,    and  yet  were  loth  to  break 
with  the  Church.     He  believed,  that  they 
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had  many  secret  misgivings  as  to  the 
tendency  of  their  present  course ;  and, 
when  about  to  descend  ihe  precipitous 
declivity,  they  almost  involuntarily  recoiled 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  gulph  which 
yawned  below.  By  what  means  did  they 
expect  to  urrest  the  downward  progress 
of  their  own  career?  Where  was  the  Hoe 
of  demarcation  which  was  to  separate 
concession  from  resistance  ?  Wheu  were 
they  to  say  to  the  Church  destructionist, 
**  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further  ?  " 
He,  at  least,  would  so  express  himself  as 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  was  certain 
that  it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  law, 
with  equity,  with  justice,  and  with  sound 
policy,  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
Ireland  from  purposes  in  the  strictest 
sense  eccK-siastical — by  which  he  meant 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  places  of 
worship  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church.  If,  therefore,  he  was  asked  at 
what  point  they  ought  to  begin  to  with- 
stand encroachment,  his  answer  was, 
'*  Commence  it  now — here  let  us  fight  the 
battle — here  let  us  take  our  ground." 
Compliance  served  only  to  engender  fresh 
demands,  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  damp  the  courage  of 
their  friends.  The  opponents  of  the  Church 
were  as  insatiable  as  they  were  implacable; 
th^y  thought  that  they  themselves  had 
gained  nothing,  whilst  the  Church  had 
anything  to  lose.  He  trusted  that  the 
friends  of  true  religion  would  rally  round 
that  banner  which  God  had  given. to  them 
that  fear  him,  and  that  the  machinations 
of  her  enemies  would  terminate  in  their 
own  conftision.  Instead  of  obtruding  upon 
a  reluctant  audience  many  other  argu- 
ments, which  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances  he  should  have  ventured  to 
adduce,  be  would  conclude  by  reiterating 
his  intention  to  vote  against  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  0*Connell  contended,  that,  by  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood,  a  better  security 
woald  be  given  for  the  collection  of  the 
three-fifths  than  could  otherwise  exist  for 
the  collection  of  the  whole  tithe.  In  fact, 
there  would  be  no  security,  unless  this 
Bill  became  a  law,  for  the  collection  of 
aty  portion  of  tithe ;  but  now  that  difii- 
citlty  would  be  got  rid  of;  The  speech  of 
the  hon;  and  learned  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  seemed  to' him  the 
dying  note  of  the  heretofore  ascendancy 
parly  in- Ireland  ; '  that  hon.  and  learned 


Gentleman  deplored  this  Bill  aa  an  iojsry 
to  the  clergy  of  Ireland ;  but  how  could 
it  injure  them  ?  It  was  admitted  oa  ail 
hands,  that  they  could  not  collect  naoie 
than  a  fraction  of  their  tithe.  By  this 
Bill  they  were  secure  of  eighty  per  cent, 
upon  their  former  nominal  amount.  They 
would  not  be  reduced  to  socb  ttmstt  as 
some  of  the  clergymen  had  been,  to  sell — 
not  their  wines  or  their  carriages,  but 
their  books.  That  resource  would  not 
now  be  necessary ;  they  would  obtain 
exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  at  thi«e- 
halfpence  per  day  for  every  100/.;  and 
these  bills  they  could  get  cash  for  at 
Cheltenham,  or  any  other  fashionable 
place  where  they  might  choose  to  reside, 
without  any  difficulty  or  discount.  The 
hon.  and  learned  me^aber  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  was  strangely  inconsistent 
in  his  logic.  One  day  he  objected  to  this 
Bill  as  a  robbery  on  the  landlords  of  Ire* 
land ;  on  the  next  day  he  objected  to  It 
as  a  bonus  to  thi^m.  On  Monday  he  said 
they  were  robbed  by  tlte  Bill; 
Tuesday,  and  his  tone  was  altered,- 
landlords  had  a  great  bonus  of  forty  per 
cent  by  it ;  and  in  a  kind  of  play-house 
whisper  he  informed  the  House,  that  the 
Bill  would  have  both  effects.  Why,  none 
but  the  representative  of  an  Irish  univer« 
sity  could  have  adopted  such  extraordinary 
logic.  The  Bill  was  one  which  would 
have  a  conciliatory  tendency.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  collecting  the  tithe 
without  any  effusion  of  blood.  It  would 
form  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
English  government  of  Ireland  daring  a 
period  of  670  years.  This  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  a  conciliatory  system  in 
Ireland;  and  it  would  succeed,  if  the 
Government  had  the  firmness  to  persevere 
in  it.  He  would  repeat,  it  would  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood  for  twelve  months  at 
least.  He  said  twelve  months,  as  not 
knowing  whether  the  system  might  be 
allowed  to  go  on  beyond  that  time.  In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  it  wonki  be  a 
saving  to  this  country.  At  present  the 
collection  of  tithe  .in  Ireland  oost  the 
country  1,500,000/.;  and  though  thia 
country  might  be  called  upon  for  some 
present  small  pecuniary  penalty,  still  it 
would  be  money  well  laid  out,  and  would 
prove  an  ultimate  saving.  The  hon.  and 
earned  Gentleman  had  expressed  a'  hope 
that  he  might  see  better  limes.  In  that  hope 
he  concurred,  though  he  had  no  doubt  that 
hi$  yiews  of  better  times  applied  to  very 
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diffmnt  ctreiinBUiices  from  those  wfaicli 
the  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  contem- 
plated. He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  hoped  for 
•ach  times  as  would  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood-^io  prop  up  a  bad  system  of  tithe 
collection.  He  hoped  there  or  elsewhere 
no  obstacle  ?rould  be  opposed  to  this  heal- 
ing measure — that  no  party  in  that  House 
or  elsewhere  would  be  found  to  stand 
between  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
people.  He  hoped  that  at  the  end  of 
more  than  six  centuries  of  misgovernment 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  blast  this 
first  step  towards  the  pacification  of  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  that  when  certain  par- 
ties considered  the  security  of  their 
property  and  their  dignities,  th6y  would 
not  oppose  this  healing  measure,  and 
prefer  another  twelve  months  of  discord, 
liot,  and  bloodshed.  Whatever  opposition 
the  King's  Government  might  receive  on 
this  question,  he  hoped  they  would  have 
the  manliness  and  the  firmness  to  resist  it; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  resistance 
would  be  successful.  It  had  been  said, 
that  this  was  his  Bill.  It  was  not.  He 
had  not  brought  it  in ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  it  such  a  Bill  as  would  be  useful  to 
Ireland.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
consented  to  reduce  it  to  its  present  state ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  people 
would  stand  by  and  support  their  faithful 
Representatives  in  this  measure.  He 
hoped  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
defeated  by  the  efforts  of  disappointed 
ambition — of  vexed,  and  fatigued,  and 
expiring' bigotry. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  Some 
Clauses  were  added,  and  verbal  Amend- 
ments made,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 

Supply.— Case  op  the  Brightok 
GoARDiAW.]  Lord  AUhorp,  in  moving 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply be  brought  up,  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  him  last  night,  and  which 
he  was  then  under  the  necesaity  of  de- 
claring his  inability  to  reply  to,  that  the 
.expense  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Cohen, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Brighton  Guardian, 
had  been  defrayed  by  Government.  The 
cireomstance  of  Government  paying  the 
expenses  of  prosecutions  for  libels  against 
such  functionaries  was  not  new:  there 
were  several  instances  on  record. 

Mr.  Warburton  hoped  this  case  would 
not  be  made  a  precedent  of,  because  it 
might  be  greatly  abused,  and  might  lead 
to  the  oppression  of  individuals.    He  was 
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satisfied  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not, 
on  principle,  defend  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Shell  wished  to  know  whether  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecution  were  paid  out 
of  the  secret  service  money,  or  whether 
they  were  included  in  the  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Bice  said,  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution  were  not  paid  out  of 
the  secret  service  money. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  that  libels  against 
public  functionaries  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
secuted on  slight  grounds ;  but,  above  all. 
Government  ought  not  to  sanction  such 
prosecutions  in  the  cases  of  other  parties 
where  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

The  Report  was  agreed  to. 


County  Bridges  (Ireland).]  Mr. 
Littleton  moved  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
County  Bridges'  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Jones  moved  the  third  reading  that 
day  three  months. 

The  Housedivided.— ;Ayes45 ;  Noes  7 : 
Majority  38.    Bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  French  moved,  that  the  words, 
''  a  moiety  of  the  expenses  of  such  work 
should  first  be  granted  in  aid  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,"  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  fifth  clause. 

Mr.  Littleton  objected  to  the  words 
being  inserted,  on  the  g^und  that  they 
would  render  the  Bill  inoperative. 

Mr.  French  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
change  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
opinion.  It  was  not  his  object  to  render 
the  Bill  inoperative ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
intention  was,  and  the  effect  of  his  Amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  be,  to  render  the 
Bill  what,  if  this  clause  remained  unal- 
tered, it  had  little  chance  of  becoming,— 
useful  and  effective.  By  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood,  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  em- 
powered to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire 
mto  the  expediency  of  building  or  rebuild* 
ing  any  bridge  connecting  two  counties, 
and  to  direct  that  the  expense  should  be 
levied  off  these  and  whatever  other  coun- 
ties should  be  declared  by  them  interested 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  provided 
the  Grand  Jury  of  one  of  these  counties 
should  present  a  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  that  Commission,  and  request 
him  to  issue  it.  Now,  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  imagine  that  any  Grand  Jury 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  hand  over  theit 
power  of  taxation  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
— to  leave  their  counties  liable  for  any 
amount  he  or  his  Commissioners  might 
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think  fit  to  appointi  no  control  bmng  left 
to  them,  nor  specification,  expenditure^  or 
execution ;  no  commonity  of  interest,  nor 
any  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  them  ? 
They  never  would  consent  to  it»    The 
object  of  the  present  Amendment  was  to 
soften  down  the  opposition  of  the  Grand 
Juries,  to  render  it  their  interest  to  take 
the  preliminary  steps,  by  declaring  that 
before  this  power  should  be  evercised  by 
.  the  Lord-lieutenant,  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for    the  Commissioners  of   Public 
Works  to  signify  their  intention  of  granting 
in  aid  a  moiety  of  the  expenses  of  the 
.  work,  as  they  were  empowered  to  do  by 
the  Ist  and  2nd  William  4ih.    Compul- 
sory presentments  were  always  objection- 
able, particularlyso  in  the  present  instance, 
where  the  person  by  whose  order  the 
money  was  to  be  levied  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  watching  over  and  controlling 
the  expenditure.    Hitherto  an  interest  of 
that  kind  had  always  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, where    such    a  power    had    been 
demanded  —  witness  the  cases  where  it 
existed.     The  police  expenditure — half 
that  was  borne  by    Government.    The 
broads  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
.sioners  of  Public  Works,  were  originally 
constructed  at  the  sole  expense  of  Go- 
vernment; it  was  but  fair  the  counties 
should  be  required  to  keep  them  in  order, 
but  in  the  case  before  them  neither  the 
whole  nor  a  half  was  contributed.    The 
House  was  aware,  that,  of  Ute  years,  a 
considerable  outcry  had  been  raised  in 
Ireland   against  the  amount  of   money 
levied  under  the  sanction  of  Grand  Juries, 
the  increase  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  jobbing  of  indivi- 
.duafs,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  owing  to 
the  amount  of  presentments  they  could 
neither  regulate  nor  control,  and  which 
were  laid  before  them  merely  as  a  matter 
pi  form.    In  the  return  made  by  Mr. 
^  Griffith,  he  found  the  sum    raised   for 
compulsory  presentments  in  the  year  1830 
amounted  nearly  to  500,000/.,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  entire  expenditure 
of  Ireland.     In  the  county  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  presentment  over 
which  the  Grand  Jury  could    exercise 
control   was   7,344/.,   while  upwards  of 
15,000/.  was  required  for  compulsory  pre- 
sentments.    Referring  to  another  return, 
he  found  that  in  Roscommon,  establish- 
ments, such  as  gaols,  infirmaries,  &c.,  sala> 
ries  of  public  cheers,  such  as  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  Peace^  &c.,  for  which  thirty  years 


ago  1,600/.  was  aoffiefent,  new  feqnfred 

Sr  Act  of  Parliament  vpwards  of  152,0001. 
e  trusted  these  facts  wouM  show  \cm 
necessary  it  was  to  keep  a  jeakias  eye  on 
presentments  of  this  deicnption.  He 
admitted  the  right  of  that  Honse  to  hy 
on  taxes,  the  power  of  the  people  to  tatx 
themselves  for  local  purposes,  thro«g:h 
certain  bodies,  such  as  vestries,  Grand 
Juries,  &c.,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution  to  vest  the  power  of 
taxation  in  any  one  individual. 

Amendment  negatived,  and   the  Bill 
was  passed. 
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MivoTM.}   Billa.    lUad  a 

(Utiand)  I  Land  Tu  AoiaDiteMt  i 

position :  MiUtia  B«UoC  Suspeuioo  {  Stamp  Dutitt  RdicT; 

MiUtiai   ImoWent  Dctens  Act' (Trelaiid)  Condnuanoei 

l>i»n  Firmt  fftmirtrtw  n-aim1  ■  firtril  iiiM  i     h  i aif  f ■ 

poitaUoQ  (Irdnd). 
PMldont  prewnted.    By  Use  ArchbUlK^  of  CAjrmsvar. 

and  die  Marquoa  of  Burs, — fttim  MTcra!  Plaeea;  tot  Pm- 

laetkA  loUw  btabSahad  Cbitnlu-^Bytat  Biriitf  €ta^ 

ronD,  from  Orewoqk,  for  tbt  AtoUtioa  of  ImpKaafwoS; 

alio  for  Mail  CooTeyancei  t»y  Steam  Boats  between  a& 

PlaecBirtMn  StaMO  Boats  regularly  ply. 

Post  Of  ficv.]  The  Bad  of  Gotfhrd 
presented  a  petition  from  Olasgiew,<  'fer 
the  abolition  of  the  Impressroettt  of  aeft^ 
men ;  and  one  from  the  Chamber  6f 
Commerce  of  Oreenock,  complaining  that 
the  mails  were  not  forwaided  by  steam 
boats  alon^  the  river  Clyde. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  should 
take  that  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re* 
marks  on  the  subject  to  whieh  the  peti* 
tion  referred.  The  petitioners  complatned, 
that  letters  were  not  transmitted  by 
steam*packet8  along  the  Clyde,  ftrom 
which  they  averred  that  great  incon- 
venience arose.  Now,  with  reference  to 
what  had  been  stated  on  ^is  subject  in 
another  place,  he  had  called  on  the 
parties  who  were  particularly  alluded  to 
as  being  most  interested  in  the  asatter, 
and  he  found  that,  so  fer  from  the  states 
ment  to  which  he  referred  being  true, 
the  fact  really  was,  that  the  Post  Office 
took  the  opportunity,  whenever  it  couXd 
be  done  with  advantage,  of  transmitting 
letters  by  the  steam -packets;  end  the 
noble  Duke  mentioned  the  names  of 
several  places  on  the  Clyde  with  respect 
to  which  that  course  had  been  adopted. 
Certain  parties  wished  that  the  Irish  mail, 
with  reference  to  some  places    in  that 
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country,  alftOiild  not  take  tha  route  by 
Portpatrick.      That   would    have    been 
foand  incoovenient ;  aad  he  felt  it  to  be 
baa  duty  to  refuse  the  application.    That 
was  now  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
by  the  petitioners.    All  that  he  regretted 
waSf  that  those  parties  did  not  inquire 
minutely  into  the  matter,    and    inform 
themselves  thoroughly  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, especially  of  the  local   circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case.     This 
petition  he  hsd  every  reason  to  believe 
was  got  up  by  an  individual  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  elsewhere  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Post  Office  department,  an 
opposition  which  the  facts  did  not  by  any 
means  warrant,  for  he  believed  that  there 
was  not  a  department  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  more  zeal  was  displayed. 
In  touching  on  that  point,  he  felt    it 
necessary  to  notice  a  publication   sent 
forth  by  Mr.  Barrow,  called  The  Mirror 
of  Parliammii ;  and  he  would  state  there, 
in  his  place,    that  that  publication  was 
not    a    report    of    a     speech    actually 
made  in  another  place.       It   was  cor- 
rected  by  the    individual  to  whom    he 
had  alluded,  and  was  a  garbled  statement 
of  what  that  individual  really  said.    The 
public  of  Glasgow  had  stated  to  him  (the 
boke  of  Richmond)  by  their  Represent* 
ativesg  that  they  were  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Post  Office,  by 
which  the  transmission  of  letters  by  the 
mail  was  considerably  accelerated.    He 
had  received  a  memorial,  signed  by  many 
of  their  Lordshipa  and  by  several  Members 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  request- 
ing him  to  send  the  Glasgow  mail  through 
another  part  of   Nottingharoshiret     He 
had  refused  his  assent  to  the  proposition, 
because  he  uoderstood,  that  if  it  were 
complied  with,  it  would  create  an  addi- 
tional delay  of  £ve  minutes ;  and  he  knew 
that  a  loss  of  five  minutes  in  one  place 
and  five  in  another  was  likely  to  prove  a 
Tery  serious  detriment  to  the  Glasgow 
merchanta.    This  showed    that  he   was 
not  unmindful  of   their    interests.     He 
should  only  say,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
port that    had  been  published  in    The 
Mirror  of  Parliameni^  that  it  contained 
no  less  than  forty-one  charges  against  the 
Post-office  Department.     He  wished  that 
the  individual  who  made  them  could  in- 
duce some  one  of  their  Lordships  to  bring 
those  forty-one  charges  under  considera- 
tion.    In  that  case  he  would  undertake  to 
prove^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 


that  there  wsaa  not  one  of  them  whicb 
was  true.    He  did  not,  however,  conceive 
that  he  was  called  on  formally  to  repel  in 
that  House  vague  attacks  that  had  been 
made  elsewhere.;  but  he  did   feel  that 
it   was  an  act  of  justice    to   stand  up 
there  and  state  his  opinion  of  the  Gentle- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
department,  who    had    for    many  years 
filled  a  most  confidential  situation  in  that 
department.     He  was  an  individual  who 
on  every  occasion  deserved,  and  who  on 
many  occasions  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  country  at  large.    It  was  too 
bad,  after  having  been  for  such  a  long 
time  a  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  that 
that  individual,  who  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  could    not   defend 
himself,   was  to  be  attacked  in  a  rude 
manner.    He  should  only  say,  that  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  whenever  he  found  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  disagree  from  the  opinion  of  that 
honourable  man,  when  he  aifiered  on  any 
point  from  that  active    and    intelligent 
officer,  that  officer  always  showed  as  much 
seal  in   carrying  any  suggestion  of  his 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond's)  into  ev^ution 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own.    It  had  been 
made  matter  of  complaint,  that  he  had 
refused  to  aUow  French   letters    to    be 
delivered  on  Sunday;   and  this  it  was 
said  he  had  done,  because,  forsooth,  he 
wished  Sir  Francis  Freeling  and  other 
persons  in  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
pass  the   day  at   their   country<*house8. 
With  respect  to  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  he 
had  had  no  country-house  for  the  last 
one-and-twenty  years,  and  had  no  leisure, 
or  very  little  leisure,  for  relaxation.     He 
had  refused  the  delivery  of  letters  from 
France,  on  very  dififerent  grounds,  and 
what  he  considered  very  good  grounds. 
If  letters  from  Paris   were  delivered   on 
the  Sunday,  how  could  he  well  refuse  the 
delivery  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  7    If  it  were  admitted  in  the  one 
case,  he  knew  not  how  it  could  be  refused 
in  the  other;    and,  though  he  had  not 
voted  for  all  the  Sunday  Bills  which  had 
been  introduced,  still  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  such  a 
proceeding.    If  he  had  allowed  French 
letters  to  be  delivered  on  the  Sunday,  the 
consequence  would    be,  that  the    mer« 
chants  must  remain  in  their  counting- 
houses  on  that  day.    If  thev  did  so,  their 
clerks  must  attend  likewise,  u)r  the  purpose 
of  copying,  thus  making  Sunday  as  much 
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A  dty  of  biitiireii  u  any  one  day  in  the 
week.     Now,  he  certaiDly  never  wonid 
coDtent  to  any  each  measure.    It  would 
alio  operate  as  a  very  great  hardship  on 
individuals  io  the  Post  Office.    Some  of 
these  who  were  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  might  be  enabled  to  attend 
divine  worship,  bat  many  others,  owing 
to  the  hours  at  which  they  were  employed, 
would  be  debarred  from  attending  divine 
service.    Now,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  a  great  many  individuals    in  that 
department  would    sooner    resign    their 
offices  than  consent  to  such  an  arrange* 
ment.    In  what  he  had  said,  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  he  was  actuated 
by  no  personal    hostility    towards    Mr. 
Wallace.    On  a  former  occasion  Mr.  Wal- 
lace had  treated  him  ill ;  and  when  a  man 
acted  so,  he  often,  in  consequence,  felt  a 
greater  degree  of  hostility  towards  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  had  ill-treated  than 
was  entertained  by  the  person  ill-treated. 
He  attributed  to  that  gentleman  no  im- 
proper motive,  and  he  was  the  less  willing 
to  notice  the  course  that  gentleman  had 
taken,  because  he  was  not   present   to 
defend  himself.    It  was  possible,  and  he 
hoped  it  might  be  so,  that  Mr.  Wallace 
was  only  the  dupe  of  designing  persons  $ 
and  had  been  made  the  channel  of  com- 
municating   to  the  public    gross    libels 
against  a  department  which   he  would 
there  fearlessly  stand  up  and  say  would 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best-conducted 
establishments     in    any   country.       He 
hoped  it  would  be  felt  that  he  had  not  on 
this  occasion  trespassed  on  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  without  some  cause.     He 
haa  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  these 
observations,    because   he  felt  that  this 
petition  was  directed  against  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
and  which  he  was  confident  did  not  de- 
serve censure.    The  only  reason  which  he 
had  to  regret  having  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  so  lohg  was,  be- 
cause it  would  perhaps  prevent  his  noble 
relation   behind    him    from    stating    his 
sentiments  on  the  subject,    and    doing 
justice  to   this  department;    an    object 
which  he  could  effect  with  much  more 
ability  than  he  possessed. 

The  Marquess  Conyngham  concurred 
in  every  sentence  that  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  friend ;  and  he  must  say,  that 
a  more  unjust  charge,  a  more  gross  mis- 
statement of  facts,  had  seldom  appeared 
than  that  which  had  been  alluded  to. 


P^lUioa  to lieoB  the  Tdbk. 


Vote  bt  Proxy.]  The  Marqnesi  of 
WisimmtUr  wished  to  take  that  oppofia- 
nity  of  stating  to  their  LordslHpa,  that 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  sabfoct  of 
proxies/to  which  he  had  on  former occaskMM 
called  their  attention,  remained  unchanged. 
He  meant  to  have  brought  that  important 
subject  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session  ;  but  he  had  been  requested  not 
to  introduce  it  at  that  particular  time,  on 
the  suggestion  that  such  a  question 
should  not  be  brought  forward  widioot 
the  most  serious  consideration.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  request,  he  then  put  it 
off.  After  some  time  he  was  agaia  pre- 
pared to  bring  it  forward,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances.  So  convinced 
was  he  that  this  anomalous  and  absurd 
practice  tended  to  make  their  Lordships 
unpopular  in  the  country^not  only  con- 
sidering what  had  formerly  occurred,  but 
looking  to  what  had  happened  even 
within  a  few  days — that  he  was  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  this 
subject  was  not  only  worthy  of,  but 
demanded,  their  serious  attention ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  decorous  if  their  Lordships  would  at 
once  give  up  the  privilege.  He  expected 
to  see,  both  (in  the  ecclesiastic^  and  civil 
department,  the  most  piercing,  the  mo#t 
searching  Reform.  Unless  Questions  of 
that  nature  were  brought  forward  by 
Ministers  with  a  determined  design  to  act 
in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country — unless  the 
Government  were  determined  to  act  with 
vigour  and  sincerity — he  feared  that  they 
would  not  long  remain  in  those  places 
where  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them  at 
present. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday f  Augtut  6,  1834. 

Miinms.]  Billi.  Raid  s  Moond  time:— Enhaqnert  PoMie 
Worki.<-R«ad  a  ttiird  tiine:-*R«iitKatlaii  at  Votai 
(Sccytland) ;  Tithes,  Stay  ofSuiti;  AMtmd  TaxoT  RdM: 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Wilkb,  from  Heverfbrd-Wert 
and  Nsrberth,  for  Relief  to  the  Dissentok^By  Mr. 
LmmtAW,  from  Maldoo,  ^piUMt  the  inirmed  Daty  qb 
Spirit  Uoanoei.— By  Mr.  R.  Wallacb,  ham  Poilockilinr. 
for  Law  Reform  In  Scotland.r~By  Mr.  FcLuyvrsa,  Aom 
DunkeeweU  and  Chumleigh,  asalnit  the  Sepamtion  of 
Cbuxth  and  State.— By  Bfr.  Fixcb*  Aom  Stamford, 
i^inst  the  increased  Duty  on  Spirit  UccDOBt. — By  Mr. 
SnrcLAm,  from  Trish  Members  oT  the  Royal  Oollcfe  of 
Saqjeonsof  London  Tarident  in  DuUin,  and oUMrt, -for 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Medical  Profeseion.— By  Mr.  Connnrr. 
from  Oldham,  for  the  total  Separation  of  Churdi  and 
State.-»ByCitptainJoim»  fkiom  Oina  Flaeai,  forPiotee* 
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tloB  10,11m  FrelMlait  Chimh  of  Iidmrt  By  Ui 
Furca  and  Lbvbtjui«  from  Long  Sutton  «Bd  South- 
femptaOf—ftir  Protection  to  the  EngUih  Churdi. — ^By  Mr. 
TooKS,  ihwn  Mvenl  IndiTiduals,  fcr  a  Cbavter  to  Ute 
iMidoB  Uqlvwritf ;  alio  fton  Tnno*  afiioit  tlM  Muniel- 
pnl  ReConn  OomntaioQ* 

Post-Opfice.]  Mr.  Robert  Wallace^ 
ID  risiag  to  present  a  Petition,  availed  bim- 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  recall  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  the 
day  beforci  as  to  the  delivery  of  letters 
beyond  the  number  which  Members  were 
entitled  to  receive.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected he  had  stated  his  having  received 
from  Sir  Francis  Freeling  a  letter,  stat- 
ing distinctly,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
law  to  deliver  more  than  6fteen  letters  in 
one  day,  postage  free,  to  any  Member, 
and  that  there  was  no  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  Post-office  authorities ;  this 
statement,  it  was  attempted  to  insinuate, 
must  have  arisen  out  of  some  mistake, 
and  could  not  be  attributable  to  any  in- 
tentional act  of  Sir  Francis  Freeling ;  but 
for  this  insinuation,  and  the  levity  with 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Northampton 
seemed  to  treat  the  gross  misconduct  of 
the  Post-office,  he  should  not  have  thought 
of  troubling  the  House  with  any  such 
personal  matter ;  but  feeling  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  letter  referred  to,  he  had 
seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  have  it  brought 
from  amongst  his  papers,  some  of  which 
had  already  been  sent  so  far  on  their  way 
to  Scotland.  Here  was  the  original  co- 
vered with  mud  and  in  tatters,  from  the 
effects  of  shipwreck  last  year;  he  would 
read  it  to  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
read  as  follows: — 

(Copy.) 
General  Po$t*office,  16th  April,  1833. 
Sir,— I  considered  it  due  to  your  application 
of  the  28th  ult.  to  submit  the  matter  to  his 
Grace  the  Postmaster-general,  who  has  com- 
manded me  to  inform  you  that,  according  to 
the  legal  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
a  Member  is  not  entitled  to  receive,  on  any 
one  day,  more  than  the  limited  number  of 
letters. 

The  law  makes  no  allowance  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Sunday;  and  I  regret,  therefore, 
that  this  Department  has  no  power  to  dis- 
pense with  the  postage  chargea  upon  the  en- 
closed letters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  F.  FREELING,  Secretary. 

Robert  Wallace,  Esq.,  M.P., 

39|Sprio|pOard«nSt 


The  House  would  see  that  the  late  Post- 
master-general was  implicated  in  this 
transaction  as  well  as  Sir  Francis  Freeling, 
and  that  both  were  equally  to  blame  in 
regard  to  the  transaction.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  present  the  other  day, 
would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  no  less 
than  three  Members  had  avowed  in  their 
places  their  receiving,  free  of  postage,  as 
occasions  occurred,  considerably  more 
than  their  privileged  number,  and  this, 
too,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  writer  of 
the  letter  just  read,  viz.  Sir  Francis  Free- 
ling. The  hon.  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  had  stated  in  his  place  his 
having  received  about  6fteen  letters  above 
privilege,  and  free  of  postage,  on  Monday 
last,  under  the  arrangement  come  to  with 
Sir  Francis  Freeling,  whilst  that  impartial 
and  immaculate  officer  charged  him  (Mr. 
Wallace)  for  every  letter  above  fi^een 
delivered  to  him  since  he  had  been  in  Par- 
liament. Here  was  the  exercise  6f  un- 
controlled power  with  a  vengeance.  The 
solicitor  of  the  Scotch  Post-office  had 
complained  of  what  he  had  said  on  a  late 
occasion,  when  he,  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  at  once  admitted  his  regret  for 
having  said  any  thing  which  could  offend 
or  injure  any  one's  private  feelings  or  pro- 
fessional business.  He  understood  the 
Post-office  Solicitor  to  be  a  public 
servant  employed  to  use  the  public 
money  to  defend  the  public  from  Post- 
office  frauds,  and  he  contended,  this 
was  a  Post-office  fraud  committed  either 
against  him  or  against  the  revenue,  by 
allowing  one  party  to  escape  postage  and 
to  charge  another  with  it ;  he,  therefore, 
submitted  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  bound  to  interfere  and  instruct  the 
Solicitor  to  prosecute  the  late  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Post- 
office  for  the  gross  partiality  and  flagrant 
inj  ustice  which  had  been  committed  against 
him  in  this  matter.  He  had  frequently 
complained  of  the  unconstitutional  powers 
delegated  by  patent  to  Postmasters  Gene- 
ral ;  and  he  would  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject he  had  now  brought  forward.  One 
word  on  another  subject — he  had  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  Liverpool,  stating  that 
the  Post-office  steamers  were  employed 
as  common  tug-boats,  graced  with  the 
King's  pennant,  in  honour  of  their  com- 
peting with  the  mercantile  capital  and 
industry  of  that  place.  Many  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  be  ignorant  of  the  injury  and 
waste  in  tear  and  wear  by  using  light 
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steaio  vessels  for  tugging  heavy  loaded 
QoercbaiitineD.  Many  Members  might  also 
be  ignorant  of  this  being  contrary  to 
every  principle  on  which  King's  ships  had 
hitherto  acted  ;  and  they  might  be  no  less 
Ignorant  of  there  beins  such  a  place  as 
nolybead»  for  the  profitable  repair  of  the 
injuries  sustained  by  Post-office  steam 
packets.  He  would  here  close  the  subject 
ibr  the  present,  and  leave  the  Post-office 
authorities  on  the  exposure  be  had  made. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Poalett  Thomson  moved  the  order 
of  the  dav  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Cus» 
toms  Bill. 

Cash  or  the  Briohtok  Guardiak.] 
Mr-  Hume  took  that  opportunity  of  putting 
a  question  relative  to  what  was  reported  to 
have  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  ( Althorp) 
in  that  House  during  his  absence  last  night 
relative  to  the  prosecution  by  the  Sussex 
Magistrates  of  tbe  editor  of  the  Brighton 
Guardian,  He  had  given  notice  of  a 
Motion  upon  the  subject,  but  although  he 
felt  strongly  upon  the  matter ;  he  had  no 
wish  to  introduce  its  discussion,  provided 
Government  had  no  objection  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  same  interference  as  to  the  payment 
of  costs  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  that  all  com- 
munications which  in  such  cases  passed 
between  the  Magistrates  of  the  country 
and  the  Home«office  were  usually  con- 
sidered strictly  confidential.  It  had  been 
stated  last  night,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
prosecution  in  question  had  been  defrayed 
by  Government ;  and  it  was  not  a  singular 
case,  the  same  thing  having  taken  place 
on  several  occasions  before  of  ereat  public 
importance,  although  not  undertaken  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Grown. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  lay  on 
the  table  a  return  of  the  different  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  so  applied  ? 

Mr.  John  Stanley  said,  there  would  be 
DO  objection  to  such  a  return  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  present  prosecution* 

Customs.]  The  Order  ot  the  Day  was 
readi  and  the  Customs  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time. 

Mn  Crawford  brought  up  a  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  bene- 
volent mtentions  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  towards  the 
lower  classes  of  the  communityi  by  redu- 


cing the  duty  On  congou  and  twaaAisfy  tea 
from  25,  2d,  to  t$.  per  lb.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  contended  that  the  result  of 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  aoUe 
Lord,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  on  tea 
to  the  lower  class  of  consumers,  had  ma- 
terially enhanced  it,  and  that  the  inferior 
Quality  of  tea  sold  for  more  money  than 
the  higher  quality,  because  the  duties 
were  disproportionately  placed.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  very  ex- 
tensive subject  of  the  tea-dutfes,  because 
the  report  of  the  Committee  whk;h  bad 
been  investipiting  that  subject  had  not 
yet  been  laid  upon  the  Table;  but  unless 
the  noble  Lord  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
introduced  early  next  Sessidn  some  proper 
enactment  with  regard  to  it,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system  would  produce 
incalculable  evils. 

The  Clause  was  read. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  case,  tea  was 
one  of  those  articles  on  which  a  reduction 
of  duty  should  take  place  in  preference 
to  others  where  more  substantial  relief 
could  be  afforded.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  two  classes 
of  tea  from  2s,  2d.  to  2s,  per  lb.,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  It  was  now  ex- 
pedient to  sacrifice  the  revenue  of  the 
country  pro  (onto.  They  ought  to  ascer- 
tain what,  under  a  free  trade  with  India, 
would  be  the  price  of  tea  to  the  consumer, 
which  could  not  yet  be  done,  before  any 
proposition  was  entertained  to  lower  the 
duties.  He  sincerely  believed,  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East- 
India  Company  would  materially  reduce 
the  price  of  tea ;  and  if  so,  the  consumer 
would  receive  adequate  relief  without  the 
remission  of  any  part  of  the  doty.  With 
these  views,  in  ttie  present  state  of  the 
Session  and  of  the  country,  after  the  re- 
gular financial  statement  had  been  made, 
and  not  having,  as  the  House  was  aware, 
a  very  ample  surplus  revenue  in  his  hands* 
he  could  not  consent  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  tea,  or  on  any  other  article,  and  there- 
fore he  must  oppose  the  Clause. 

Tlie  Clause  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Pouleii  Thomson  brought  up  a 
Clause  to  authorize  the  East-Iudia  Com- 
pany to  receive,  warehouse,  and  manage 
East-India  goods,  the  property  of  other 
persons,  until  the  complete  close  of  ^eir 
commercial  character. 

Mr,  Crawford  objected  to  the  won} 
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"  iiianfig8''f00l»ined  in  the  clauBe,  be- 
Qsose  1m  feared  it  wpuld  vest  a  power  io 
Uia  Company  most  detrimental  to  the 
trade*  and  enable  them  to  make  sales  as 
they  bad  heretofore  done.  Some  definite 
assurance  ought  to  be  had  that  such  an 
interpretation  would  not  be  put  on  the 
clause.  He  complained,  that  due  notice 
had  not  been  given  of  the  intention  of 
Government  to  bring  forward  this  proviso: 
he  believed  it  was  introduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  had 
in  the  strongest  terms  deprecated  their 
being  any  longer  mixed  up  with  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  London.  The  only 
olject  he  could  see  in  it,  was  to  render  the 
East-India  Company  warehousemen  to 
the  profit  of  the  Crown,  which  he  sincerely 
hoped  they  never  would  become. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  omission  of  the  word  to  which 
exception  had  been  taken,  for  he  con* 
tended,. tliat  iis  retention  was  necessary  to 
the  object  which  Ministers  had  in  view. 
He  confessed  it  filled  his  mind  with  as- 
tonishment to  hear  it  said,  that  the  trade 
did  not  wish  for  the  present  clause :  some 
of  the  dock  companies  might  not  desire 
it,  buthtfwas  sure  that  the  trade  desired  it 
most  earnestly.  As  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  so  far  from  being  considered  prejudi- 
cial by  the  trade,  it  was  much  wished  for 
by  them,  he  would  just  mention,  that  a 
memorial  bad  been  forwarded  to  him, 
signed  by  no  fewer  than  seventy  persons, 
in  support  of  the  plan  which  the  present 
clause  was  intended  to  carry  into  effect. 
The  deputation  which  he  received  on  the 
subject  assured  him,  that  if  a  clause  of 
that  nature  were  proposed  by  Government, 
and  adopted  by  Parliament,  it  would  give 
satisfaction,  and  be  productive  of  the 
best  effects  upon  trade*  In  the  last  year 
a  clause  was  introduced  to  enable  the 
East-India  Company  to  receive  in  their 
warehouses,  to  manage,  and  to  sell  the 
property  of  private  individuals  till  their 
assets  could  be  wound  up.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  continue  this  system  by  per- 
mitting the  warehouses  of  the  Company  to 
remain  as  d6p6ts  for  bonded  goods,  allow- 
ing that  privilege  to  attach  to  the  pre. 
mises  into  whatever  hands  they  might 

Ease  by  sale  or  otherwise.  It  was  urged 
y  the  memorialists,  of  whom  he  had  just 
been  speakings  that  it  would  be  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  the  trade  to  enjoy 
the  temporary  use  of  those  buildings,  for 
MnOn|st  asany  of  them  there  exited  a 


strong  prejudice  a^inst  waterside  bouses ; ' 
iand  even  supposing  that  prenodice  ill- 
founded,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  evil 
could  ensue  from  Yielding  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  shoula  it  prove  well  founded, 
the  Government  that  refused  to  listen  to 
the  representations  of  the  trade  would' 
incur  the  responsibility  of  placing  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  considerable  danger. 
By  adopting  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended, the  advisers  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Parliament  would  shift  the  responsi-' 
bility  from  themselves. 

Sir  John  Rae  Reid  approved  of  the 
clause,  declared  it  in  his  opinion  to  be  of 
great  consequence  to  the  trade,  and 
afBrmed  that  many  Members  of  the  com- 
mercial body  felt  exceedingly  thankful  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  for 
having  proposed  the  clause. 

Mr.  Alaerman  Thompson  desired  to 
know  why  his  Majesty's  Government  did 
not  at  once  sell  those  warehouses ;  they 
were  anything  but  profitable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  must  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  individual  owners  of  warehouses  could 
not  compete  with  the  Executive  of  the 
country  in  a  speculation  of  that  nature, 
the  more  especially  when  those  by  whom 
it  was  earned  on  were  content  to  lose.' 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  both 
unfair  and  unwise  in  the  Crown  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  those  warehouses. 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
passed. 

Salk  op  Beeb  Act  Amekdmevt.] 
On  the  question  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

Lord  Alihorp  stated,  that  he  meant  to 
move  Amendments  to  several  parts  of  the 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable 
Magistrates  to  permit  the  keeping  open 
beer-*houses  at  any  hours  they  might  think 
expedient,  not  earlier  than  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  nor  later  than  eleven  at 
night.  This  he  did  on  the  grounds  stated 
by  him  when  the  Bill  was  last  before  the 
House.  He  also  moved  several  verbal 
Amendments. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  approved  of  the 
Amendments  which  the  noble  Lord  in- 
tended to  propose,  and  thought  that  they 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  two 
clauses  which  he  had  described  should  be 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr«  Oeorge  Wood  moved  an  Amend- 
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nent,  to  the  effect  that  bo  boiiae  ihottkl 
be  liceofled  to  tell  beer  in  cities  and 
boroughs  sending  two  Members  to  Parlia* 
ment  which  was  not  rated  to  the  poor-rate 
at  10/.  a-year,  and  the  rates  on  which 
sbonld  not  be  folly  paid  np.  The  object 
of  the  Amendment  was  to  throw  the  beer 
trade  into  the  hands  of  respectable  per* 


Mr.  Warhtrtim  woold  oppose  the 
Amendment  as  nojast  and  iniquitoos*  It 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  forward 
wiuoat  notice. 

Mr.  Tennfion  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. It  quite  met  his  Tiews,  and  would 
prevent  him  from  proposing  certain  ckuies 
which'  he  thought  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Thomoi  Athoood  said,  tliat  the 
Amendment  was  another  attempt  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  poor  one  or  increased 
hardship.  Why  make  this  a  question  of 
money  instead  of  character?  Wu  it  not 
sufficient  to  have  a  certificate  of  honesty 
in  favour  of  the  man  who  wished  to  sell 
beer,  but  you  must  also  invest  him  with 
the  character  of  "  respectability  ?"  Did 
''  the  Reformed  House  **  mean  to  declare 
that  the  power  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
rent  was  the  test  of  respectability  f  He 
would  advise  them  rather  to  believe  in  the 
eiistence  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  poverty ; 
if  they  did  not,  they  would  teach  a  terrible 
lesson  to  the  people.  He  knew  men 
whom  money  could  not  purchase,  who 
lived  in  dOs.  houses. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  supported  the  Amend- 
menty  which  he  thought  would  furnish  a 
test  of  character. 

Mr.  Potter  opposed  the  Amendment. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lancashire  had  not 
treated  the  House  courteously  in  proposing 
it  without  notice. 

Mr.  Aglionby  stronglv  condemned  the 
Amendment,  and  called  upon  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  come  for- 
ward and  declare  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  it. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  he  thought  some 
test  was  necessary,  and  would  vote  for 
the  Amendment,  if  pressed  to  a  division. 

Sir  Henry  tViUoughby  opposed  the 
Amendment  as  unnecessary,  as  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  as  effecting  a 
change  in  it  of  which  no  fair  notice  had 
been  given. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Wood  would  allow  the 
clause  to  be  altered  so  as  to  let  it  be  the 
value  and  not  the  rating  of  the  bouse. 


He  would  also  coaaent  to  its  not  fimim 
into  openitioB  till  Apiil,  1836w  The  cImho 
wouki  then  sUnd  thus:—'*  Thatfiem  and 
after  the  6th  of  April,  1836,  no  Iksenw 
should  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  beer,  alt» 
cider,  or  perry  to  the  occupant  of  any 
house  in  London  or  Westminsler,  or  wk^ 
m  the  bills  of  oMNtality,  or  in  cartaia 
cities,  towns,  or  boroogbs,  anleas  stieh 
house  were  of  the  valaa  of  lOL" 

The  House  divided— Ayes  35;  Noea 
24:  Majority  11. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

Liit  of  the  At£s. 


Altborp,  Lord 
AsUey,  Sir  Jacob 
Baines,  £. 
Bamaid,  G: 
Bany,  O.  S. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Byng,  Captain 
Cripps,  J. 
Hay,  Colonel  L. 
Hoskios,  K. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Littleton,  Rt.  Hod.  £. 
Lvnch,  A.  H. 
Mangles,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Maxwell,  J. 
MuUins,  F.  W. 
Pelham,  Hon.  C.  A. 


IVroaval,  Colonel 
Perrin,  Seigeaat 
Peter,  W. 
Pinney,  W. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Shaw,  P. 
Shepherd,  T. 
Sunley,  £.  J. 
Stowell,  Cokmel 
TenoysoD,  Rt  lion.  C. 
Tbompsoiv  Aldermaa 
Tower,  C,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
White,  S. 
Young,  G.  F. 

nLLias. 
Pbilipa,Mafk 
Wood,  G.  W. 


Li$t 

Attwood,  T. 
Baring,  Francis 
Blamire,  W. 
Childers,  W. 
Ellis,  Wynn 
Bwart,  W. 
Faithfoll,  G. 
Gronow,  Captain 
Humphery,  J. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Langdale,  Hon.C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Methnen,  P. 
(Miphant,  J. 


of  the  Noes. 

O'Reilly,  W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Potter,  R, 
Pryme,  G. 
ScholefieM,  J. 
Smith,  Vernon 
Todd,  Ruddell 
Wedgwood,  J. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  Charles 

M.  TELLBRS. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 


QPEKINO  or  THE  CoROVKa's  Cou&T.] 
Mr.  Cripps  moved,  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  Lorda'  Amendmenta  on  the 
County  Coroners'  Bill. 

Mr.  Warburton  hoped  that  one  of  the 
Amendments  made  by  their  Lordships 
would  not  be  agreed  to.  The  House  nX 
Commons,  in  passing  this  Bill,  inserted  a 
clause,  enacting  that  the  Goconer's  Court 
should  be  an  open  Court.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  that  clause  had  been  struck  out, 
upon  a  statement  that  the  preaent  state  of 
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the  law  wasy  that  the  Coioner^a  Court  was 
an  open  Court  Great  doohts  had  been 
entertained  upon  that  point;  and  in  a 
▼err  celebrated  law  treatise  it  had  been 
laid  down,  that  the  Coroner^s  Court  was 
not  an  open  Court.  The  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  Qeneial,  however,  had  stated  in 
that  House,  that  the  Coroner^s  Court  was 
as  open  dourt.  He  shouldi  therefore, 
more,  **  that  this  House  disagree  from  the 
Lords'  Amendment  on  this  subject/' 

Mr.  Crippt  said,  that  when  he  first 
brought  in  this  Bill  he  had  divided  the 
House  against  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridport,  which  declared 
these  Courts  to  be  open  Courts.     He  had 
subsequently   made    inquiries   how    the 
Coroners  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
acted  upon  this  point.    He  found  that 
they  almost  uoiversally  considered  their 
Court  as  an  open  Court.     He,  therefore, 
began  to  consider  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridport  right  and  fair; 
and  on  bringing  in  the  Bill  in  the  present 
Session,  he  had  introduced  a  clause  de- 
claring the  Coroner's  Court  an  open  Coort. 
The  Bill  had  gone  up  to  the  Lords  with 
that  clause  inserted  in  it;  considerable 
debate  had  taken  place  thereon  ;  and  it 
was  then  stated  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denmau'— himself  the  principal  Coroner 
of  England — and  also  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  it 
was  an  open  Court.  The  former  Attorney 
General  had  also  given  an  opinion  in 
accordance  with  that  of  those  high  legal 
authorities.    The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  also  maintained  the 
same  opinion  with  great  force  and  at  great 
length.      A  doubt  on  the  subject  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  given 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden  on  the 
Oldham  case.    The  House  of  Lords  was 
aware  of  that  opinion  ;  and  it  considered 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Tenterden  as  worth 
more  than  those  which  had  recently  been 
stated  to  it.    Now,  every  Coroner  who 
had  been  examined  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' Committee  had  stated,  that  he  con- 
sidered his  Court  an  open  one  ;  but  that 
he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  dismiss  any 
obnoxious  person.  The  clause  was,  there- 
fore, struck  out  by  the  Lords.    He  hoped, 
therofore,  that  after  the  investigation  which 
had  taken  places  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  Tenntfion  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  make  this  a  declaratory, 
tnitead  of  an  enacting  clause.    It  would; 


no  doubt,  have  been  desirable,  that  the 
Lords  should  have  retained  the  clause 
either  as  a  declaratory  or  an  enacting 
clause  in  the  Bill ;  but,  under  this  circum- 
stances, as  the  House  could  not  of  course 
restore  it,  they  had  no  other  remedy  than 
to  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Lords, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  with- 
draw their  amendment,  which  he  hoped 
they  would  consent  to  do.  If  they  did 
not,  the  Bill  must  be  lost.  He  could 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Farren  as  a 
Coroner,  who  insisted  upon  his  right  of 
admitting  or  excluding  the  public  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  that  Mr.  Farren,  the 
Coroner,  of  Rochdale,    had  for   many 
years  exercised  the  power  of  excluding 
the  public  from  his  Court.    The  editor  of 
one  of  the  Manchester  newspapers  had 
determined  to  try  the  right.     He   was 
turned  out  of  the  Court,  and  he  brought 
the  question  before  the  King's  Bench.     It 
was  tried,  he  believed,  before  Lord  Ten- 
terden ;   and  the  Judge  ruled,  that  the 
Coroner's  Court  was  not  an  open  Court. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  the  point  should  be  settled.     He 
could  mention  another  circumstance  of 
mat    importance    connected    with    the 
jurisdiction  of    Coroner.       Mr.  Farren, 
whom  he  had  already  alluded  to,  and 
another  Coroner  in  Lancashire,  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  substitutes  to  act  for 
them  instead  of  holding  inquests  them- 
selves.    He  knew  a  Coroner  in  the  great 
town  of  Manchester  to  have  sent  his  bro- 
ther (a  publican,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
understood  to  say)  to  bold  an  inquest  in 
his  place.      Thus  very  inferior  persons 
might  be  employed  to  discharge  those  im- 
portant functions.    Another  very  striking 
case  would  prove  the  necessity  of  having 
the  CoTonei^s  Court  open.    A  child  was 
burnt  to  death  at  Bury  in  the  course  of 
the  spring.    The  Coroner  being  sent  for, 
held  an  inquest,  and  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  returned.    The  neigh- 
bours, however,  bad  some  suspicions :  an 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  the  body  was 
disinterred,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
father  had  destroyed  his  own  child  by 
setting  fire  in  some  manner  to  the  clothes 
in  the  cradle.    From  that  day  to  this  he 
absconded.    These  circumstances  showed 
how  important  it  was,  that  the  Coroner's 
Court  snould  be  an  open  Court ;  and  he 
hoped  the  House,  even  at  the  risk  of  los* 
ing  the  ^il\,  would  restore  the  clauie, 
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Lord  A^f^orp  taid,  he  believed  there 
WM  BO  real  difference  of  opinioa  m  to  the 
proprielj  of  the  Coroner's  Court  being  en 
open  one ;  end,  therefore,  hecoold  hardly 
conceive  it  powible  that  the  Lords  would 
not  agree  with  that  House  when  it  stated 
its  opinion,  that  this  clause  ought  to  be 
inserted.  If  he  felt  that,  by  agreeing  to 
the  Motion  to  dissent  from  the  Lords' 
Amendment,  the  Bill  could  not  be  carried, 
he  would  not  give  it  his  support ;  but  he 
thought,  that  the  House  onght  certainlv 
to  state  to  the  Lords,  that  it  disagreed  with 
their  Amendment,  because  the  case  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wigau,  of  a 
Coroner  who  did  persevere  in  excluding 
the  public  from  his  Court,  showed  that 
some  legislative  interference  was  neces- 
sary.  Having  always  supported  the  prin- 
cifMe,  that  those  Courts  ought  to  be  open 
Courts,  he  thought  the  best  course  be 
could  pursue,  in  order  to  support  that 
opinion,  was  to  disagree  with  tne  Lords' 
Amendment,  because  he  could  not  believe 
that  in  that  case  the  Lords  would  insist 
upon  their  Amendment.  If  they  did,  the 
question  must  again  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House, 

The  Lords'  Amendment  was  rejected ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  with  the  Lords  on  the  subject*  . 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
ThurMday,  AuguU  7,   1834. 

If  tit  0TB8.]  Btdc  Retd  a  MooDd  thne :  — Norfolk  IdfeBd  i 
HouMof  CommoB^  OflloaBt  SxeiMqtttt  BUlii  Oontty 
Bridfv  (IreltiMl)i  P«aik»s  (ChrU  OAeat)  Act  AmuA- 
meot. — Read  a  thixd  time: — Oeneral  Turnpike  Act 
AmeiidiDeBt  t  Exdae  Retenue  Matiagement ;  Laaeaiter 
Oomtol  CMoaioii  Pleaii 

Fttitknie  pwwDtad.  By  the  Duke  of  WsixiN<iToir«  fbini 
Barbedoea,  ft>r  a  larger  Share  of  the  Fund  granted  by  Par- 
tlaiDcot  fiMT  Compewafkiu  to  Slave  Ownen  r  ftom  Grinv 
ataM»  agaiPitdM  IHMMhLaw  AinwMliiiant  MB;  ftom  Fam^ 
ham,  agalnat  admitting  DiueDteia  to  the  Univanltia.-* 
By  the  Duke  of  Gloucibtsr,  the  Earl  of  NoRTRxax,  the 
BWiop  of  Loiraoir»  and  Locd  RiDsaoAU,  ftom  wvanl 
Flaaei,-4br  riomiHoti  to  ttia  Clntn^  of  Eogland,  and 
againit  its  Separation  firom  the  State.^By  the  Bishop  of 
MiATM,  ftom  a  Number  of  Plaees,  for  Protection  to  the 
PioCmUbI  Church  of  Intand* 

Poor  Laws  Amevdmbht.]  The  Mar* 
qnessof  Lansdown  moved  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  liiws' 
Amendment  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Ex0ter.  gave  notice^  that 
be  should  to-morrow,  on  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill,  move  for  the  omission  of  all 
th6  clauses  which  related  to  bastardy. 
.  Lord  Whoimdi/fe  was  aware,  that  a 
strong  feeling  t)usted|  nol  only  in  the 


House  of  Cofennons,  but  bdeed  riMOBgli* 
out  thecountry  generally /espectiog  the  al* 
teration  propoeed  to  be  msMie.in  Um  bur  of 
bastardy.  Nevertheless  he,  for  one, 
must  eonfeu,  that  he  appioved  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  beeaoae 
he  believed  the  best  way  to  get  fid  of  the 
evil  of  bastardy  would  be  to  ihiow  tbe 
whole  burthen  of  the  child  vpon  'the 
woman  alone,  without  rendering  tbe  pwtn* 
tive  father  liable  to  contribute  towards  its 
support  That  was  his  own  opinbu ;  but 
as  both  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  ttad  the 
country  generally  had  maaifested  a  re* 
pugnance  to  follow  in  this  principle,  thongk 
recommended  by  the  Poor*law  Gommis- 
sionersybe  was  afraid  if  the  Legislatore  were 
now  to  pass  these  clauses  as  they  stood  ia 
the  Bill,  Parliament  wonld,  before  very 
long,  be  called  npon  to  alter  tbe  meaanro 
in  this  respect. 

The  Lord  CkemceHcr  suggested,  that  if 
the  noble  Baron  meant  to  propose  an 
Amendment,  the  proper  time  for  doing  ao 
would  be  on  the  third  reading. 

Lord  WhamcUfe  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  propose  any  Amendment. 
He  could  not  come  down  to  tbe  House 
to-morrow,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  bad 
taken  the  present  opportunity  to.  exprass 
his  sentiments  with  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  Bill.  He  had  carefully  looked  mto 
the  Report,  and  he  certainly  was  booad 
to  admit,  that  he  could  find  nothing  in  it 
which  bore  ont  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  spoken  of  Bingham  and  other 
parishes  in  which  they  said  the  principie 
of  making  the  mother  support  the  child 
was  acted  upon ;  but  he  was  satisfied  a 
reference  to  the  practice  of  these  parishes 
would  show,  not  only  that  the  state* 
ment  was  incorrect,  but  that  the  Baa* 
tardy  Laws  were  enforced  against  the 
putative  father  whenever  the  child  be* 
came  chargeable ;  care  only  being  taken, 
that  the  mother  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  money  contributed  by  him.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  when  the 
present  laws  were  properly  administered, 
they  were  not  so  productive  of  evil  as  was 
said ;  and  that  being  the  case,  their  Lord- 
ships should  pause  a  little  before  tbey 
agreed  to  an  alteration  which  certainly 
would  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the 
laws  of  this  country.  He  entirely  agreed^ 
that  the  annuity  System^  that  was,  increas- 
ing a  woman'a  income  according  to  the 
anmber  of  her  childrtni  aboHld  bo  dono 
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•way  with ;  and  if  any  nobW  Lord  should 
propose  a  clauae  having  that  object  in 
▼iewy  he  for  one  should  give  it  his  best 
support;  but  although  he  said  this,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  bound  to  admit,  that 
he  went  the  whole  length  of  the  principles 
asserted  in  these  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  they 
now  stood.  Being,  however,  unable  to 
attend  the  House  to-morrow,  he  must 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
their  Lordships. 

Oh  the  Question  being  put,  that  the 
Clause  (with  the  Amendment)  for  estab« 
lishing  Provident  Institutionsi  be  agreed 
to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  objected  to  the 
principle  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Provident  Institutions.  He  bad 
no  doubt,  that  such  Establishments  might 
be  productive  of  great  good,  but  he  could 
never,  for  his  part,  consent  to  any  portion 
of  the  poor-rates  being  applied  otnerwise 
than  in  the  maintenance  ot  the  poor.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  would  open 
the  door  to  all  the  abuses  that  now  existed 
in  respect  to  the  county  rate,  and  he  would 
rather  set  about  reforming  the  present 
Provident  Institutions  than  expose  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  land  to  a  burthen 
from  which  he  never  could  hope  to  derive 
any  benefit.  No  principle,  he  contend^, 
could  be  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  afterwards  converting  it  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted,  that 
there  was  great  weight  in  the  objection 
which  his  noble  friend  had  made.  This 
clause  would  undoubtedly  introduce  into 
the  Bill  a  new  principle,  and  one  which  be 
feared  the  Commons  would  not  concur  in. 
He  therefore  would  not  press  the  adop* 
lion  of  the  clause. 

The  Bishop  of  jLoficIdn  said,  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  parishes  to 
apply  sums  out  of  the  poor-rates  in  sup- 
port of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
•tittttions  ;  but,  for  the  reason  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  stated, 
It  might  not  be  desirable  to  retain  the 
clause. 

llie  Clause  was  omitted. 

On  the  66th  Clause,  relating  to  settle- 
ments. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed,  that 
the  words  **  by  apprenticeship,^'  which  bad 
been  inserted  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  Wyo- 
IM  ill  Uie  Conmittesi  should  be  suuok 


out.  Tbe  noble  Duke  said,  that  this  was 
the  most  objectionable  means  by  which  a 
settlement  could  be  obtained,  and  led  to 
more  litigation  than  almost  any  other  that 
he  knew  of. 

Lord  WhcamcUffe  hoped,  their  Lord- 
shipit  would  not  disturb  the  clause,  but 
adolitted  that  some  other  arrangement 
witn  respect  to  settlement  sliould  be 
made. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  dimin- 
ishing settlements  by  servitude  went,  pro 
temtOf  to  increase  derivative  settlements. 
This  was,  he  admitted,  objectionable.  It 
was,  however,  his  intention  to  devise  a 
plan  for  n^aking  settlement  depend  upon 
residence  cather  than  servitude ;  but  then 
such  an  alteration  would  take  time^  in 
order  that  it  might  be  based  upon  sound 
and  safe  principles.  In  Scotland  a  resi- 
dence of,  he  believed,  two  or  three  years 
conferred  the  right  of  settlemeat  upon  the 
pauper,  and  that  arrangement  had  been 
found  to  work  well ;  but  whether  it  would 
answer  in  this  country  was  another  ques- 
tion. He  had  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  such  a  change  into 
the  present  measure;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  could  not  be  done;  that  to 
effect  it,  a  little  care  would  be  necessary, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  plan  contained 
in  this  clause,  and  accept  his  assurance, 
that  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
ment by  residence  should  be  framed  be- 
fore the  next  Session.  There  was  another 
reason  why  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
alteration  in  this  clause,  and  that  was, 
the  situation  in  which  the  introduction 
of  new  matter  would  place  the  other  House 
ofPatliament*  They  could  have  but  one 
vote  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
course  they  could  pursue  would  be  to  re- 
ject it  as  they  had  that  day  done  one  of 
the  best  amendments  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  any  measure — namely,  that  which 
their  Lordships  had  made  in  the  Bribery 
Bill. 

Lord  Wyufofd  thought,  that  making 
a  residence  of  three  years  or  any  other 
period  a  ground  for  settlement  would  in- 
troduce an  anomaly  into  the  laws  of  this 
country,  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
advantage  in  Scotland,  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  in  England, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that 
when  the  Bastardy  Clauses  wene  under 
discussion  in  the  Committee  many,  noble 

LqhIs  eapresied  tbem^elf^  anxioua  to 
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soften  the  operation  of  some  parts  of 
them.  An  Amendment  had  been  intro* 
duced  in  the  original  Bill  in  the  Commons 
to  enable  the  oferseer  to  make  the  man 
pay  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  child  if  it 
shoald  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
The  objection  to  this  Amendment  was  that 
in  operation  it  would  be  liable  to  many  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the  present 
Bastanly-laws.  In  consequence  of  this, 
their  Lordships  in  Committee  rejected  the 
clause,  but  at  the  same  time  a  general 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail,  that  it  was  ob- 
jectionable and  somewhat  harsh  to  make 
the  woman's  parish  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  supporting  the  bastard.  Under  these 
circomstances  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Wharncliffe)  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
on  a  future  stage  move  certain  clauses 
which  would  provide  for  this  object.  His 
noble  friend  had  that  night  stated,  that 
he  should  not  persist  in  his  intention  of 
proposing  those  clauses,  as  he  should  not 
be  present  to-morrow.  Now  he  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  thought  that  something 
should  be  done  lo  relieve  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  also  because  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well 
as  of  very  many  of  their  Lordships,  that 
they  ought  to  do  something  to  soften  the 
extreme  harshness  of  that  part  of  the  Bill. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  his  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington's)  intention  to  pro- 
pose to  their  Lordships  on  the  third  read- 
ing to  consider  whether  the  three  clauses 
of  which  his  noble  friend  had  given  notice, 
and  which  had  been  printed,  should  not 
be  inserted. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  hoped,  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  agree  to  the  clauses,  as 
they  would  be  in  their  operation  much 
worse  than  the  clause  that  had  been  struck 
out.  As  for  their  softening  down  the 
hardships  of  the  situation  of  the  woman 
and  relieving  her,  he  denied  that  they 
would  do  anything  of  the  kind,  for  now 
by  these  clauses,  if  she  were  able  to  do  so, 
she  would  have  to  support  the  child ;  if, 
however,  she  were  thrown  on  the  parish, 
then  a  portion  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  man.  The  argument  of 
the  noble  Duke  was  therefore  fallacious. 
He  was  satisfied,  that  the  plan  the  noble 
Duke  intended  to  pursue  would  tend 
greatly  to  increase  all  the  evils  of  the  pre-* 
sent  system.  It  would  give  the  woman 
the  opportunity  of  fathering  the  child  upon 
whom  she  pleased,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
^mmissioQ  of  perjary^     Again^  it  was 


proposed  to  throw  upon  her  the  great  dis- 
grace of  exposing  herself  to  shame  in  an 
open  Court  by  declaring  who  was  the  father 
of  the  child.  It  was  most  objectionable 
to  make  a  woman  proclaim  her  shame  be- 
fore the  Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions;  but 
by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  noble  Baron 
(Wharncliffe)  the  woman  was  to  do  this 
in  open  Court — namely,  before  the  Ma- 
gistrates at  Quarter  Sessions.  Again, 
these  clauses  enabled  the  Magistrates  to 
send  the  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child 
to  prison  if  he  could  not  find  security  to 
indemnify  the  parish.  In  short,  tboae 
clauses  appeared  to  him  to  open  the 
door  to  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  noble  Earl  had  not  read  the 
clauses,  or,  if  he  had,  he  had  completely 
misunderstood  them.  The  only  question 
was  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
give  any  relief  to  the  parish  when  bastard 
children  were  thrown  on  it.  It  had  been 
stated  that,  according  to  the  present  law, 
the  father  and  mother  of  a  bastard  child 
could  be  punished.  This,  however,  was 
an  error.  He  admitted,  that  a  woman  was 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion as  a  lewd  woman  for  having  a  bastard 
which  became  chargeable  to  the  parish  ; 
but  not  the  man.  He  thought,  that  they 
should  not  depart  from  the  principle  of 
throwing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  charge 
of  maintaining  the  bastard  on  the  father. 
The  noble  Earl  said,  that  a  man  might 
be  sent  to  prison  if  he  could  not  get 
securities  to  indemnify  the  parish,  where- 
as the  fact  was,  that  the  man  was  only  to 
be  called  upon  to  enter  into  his  own 
recognizances.  The  man  also  was  not 
to  be  made  liable  'to  the  expenses  on 
the  evidence  of  the  woman  alone,  but  it 
must  be  supported  by  corroborative  evi- 
dence. Again,  if  a  woman  had  a  second 
bastard  child,  she  would  not  be  entitled 
to  relief.  They  gave  relief  to  the  woman 
as  regarded  the  first  bastard  chHd  in  the 
presumption  that  there  had  been  seduc^ 
tion ;  but  when  a  woman  had  a  second 
bastard,  he  thought  all  argument  as  to 
seduction  was  at  an  end.  He  considered 
that  the  clauses  had  been  sufiiciently 
guarded  to  get  rid  of  such  objections  as 
those  made  by  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  suggested,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  take  the 
discussion  on  these  clauses  to-morrow, 
when  the  question  would  be  brought  for* 
ward  pn  the  Amendment  of  a  right  re?e« 
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rend  Prdate  (tbe  Bishop  of  Exeter);  In- 
deed,  he  had  told  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
going  into  the  discussion  of  these  clauses 
to-night,  and  he  had  in  consequence  gone 
away.  If  the  right  reverend  Prelate's 
Amendment  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses 
relative  to  bastardy  were  adopted,  which 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  hoped  was  im- 
possible, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss those  clauses ;  if  it  were  rejected  then 
they  could  afterwards  be  debated. 
The  Report  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  August  7,  1834. 

If moTSS.]  BUlt.  RmkI  t  Oiird  time:— Orediton  (Sootlsnd)  t 
Poftt  RotdiT  Aet  Coodnuanee  (Irdmd)  %  Court  of  CImd. 
eery  (Iivland);  Cinque  Pocti  PiloCe}  Fioce  and  Reooveriet 
(Ireland). 

Petition  preiented.  By  Mr.  LirrLSTOH,  ftom  Dublin, 
iat  tile  Better  Lfcyming  of  Public  Cairiivsei.— By  Mr. 
Huinisa,  ihnn  Harwidi,  againit  any  increaie  in  tlie  Duty 
on  Spirit  Lioeniea.— By  Lordi  Ebrinoton  and  Beudi- 
WELL,  and  Mr.  GouLSDay,  tram  lereral  Plaoei,>-4bir  Pro- 
teetion  to  tiie  Church  of  Bngland  \  and  by  the  flrat*  from 
aevecal  Plaoea,  againtt  tlie  Separation  of  Churdi  and 
Staift^By  Captain  Gorook,  ftom  Gariodi  and  other 

*  Plaeea,  Ibr  Protoettoa  to  the  Chureh  of  Seotland^-By  Mr. 
Aldanaaa  Wood,  ftom  the  Nemvcnden  of  London  and 

■  WeatmimteTf  againit  Unitamped  Paperk-i»By  tlie  iame» 
CoL  PsncsTAL,  and  Mr.  JoiricB,  ftom  a  Number  of  Plaoet, 
for  Protectioo  to  the  ProCcatant  Churdi  of  Irehmd-^By 
Mr.  HAwna,  ftom  Pedtham.  and  Mr.  Hnoua  Hdohbb, 
ftom  Oxford,  i^ainst  Flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy. — 
By  Mr.  O^CowKSLL,  ftom  Klhnamodk*  against  Ttthea; 
from  DiibUn,  fior  a  moderate  Tonnage  to  enooange  the 
Iriih  Fiaharieii  ftom  Manoheater,  for  tlM  Repeal  ot  the 
Taxes  on  Knowledge.— By  Dr.  Lushinotoit,  ftom  HadK« 
ney,  against  oompdling  tbe  Attendance  of  Britiah  Soldien 
on  Gattiolle  Ccnnionica. 

Floooimo  IK  THE  Army.]  Mr. 
Hughes  Hughes  was  charged  to  present  to 
the  House  a  Petition,  signed  by  no  fewer 
than  1,648  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
Oxford.  It  stated  that  the  revolting 
practice  of  corporeal  punishment  in  the 
British  army  and  navy,  is  derogatory  to 
man,  and  in  opposition  to  the  mild  spirit 
of  Christianity;  and  that  the  case  of 
Hutchinson,  whose  flesh  was  lately  torn 
from  his  back  at  St.  George's  Barracks, 
Charing-cross,  amid  the  noise  of  drums  to 
drown  his  piteous  cries,  would  persuade 
us  that  we  were  living  in  a  nation  of 
savages;  for  none*  but  savages  of  the 
most  ferocious  character  could  witness 
unmoved  the  cruel  torture  of  their  fellow 
man  ;  and  it  humbly  prayed  the  House  to 
take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the 
necessity  of  immediately  abolishing  a 
practice  that  reflected  equal  disgrace  on 
the  man  who  received  and  the  nation  that 


awarded  such  a  disreputable,  cowardly, 
unmanly,  unfeeling,  brutal,  inhuman,  and 
bloody  mode  of  punishment,  or  ultimately 
the  blood-stained  lash  must  cease  to  be 
used  amid  the  execrations  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  indignant  people.  A  letter 
accompanied  the  petition,  signed  by  Ave 
of  the  individuals  who  had  promoted  its 
signature,  and  containing  their  assurance, 
"  that  tbe  expressions  of  disgust  against 
tearing  the  living  flesh  from  our  fellow- 
creatures  were  both  loud  and  deep,  as  the 
individuals,  in  succession,  signed  their 
names."  In  addition  to  the  observations 
he  (Mr.  H.)  had  made  on  a  former  day  in 
a  debate  he  had  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  would  only  remark  that,  if,  in- 
stead of  abhorring  the  practice  of  corpo- 
real punishment  as  much  as  any  one  of 
those  of  his  constituents,  who  appeared  to 
want  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
their  indignation  at  its  continuance,  he 
were  disposed  to  approve  that  mode  of 
punishment,  he  should,  nevertheless,  say, 
that  a  practice  which,  every  time  it  was 
had  recourse  to,  called  forth  the  commi- 
seration of  the  public  in  favour  of  the 
offender,  whatever  might  be  his  crime, 
and  execration  of  the  officer  called  upon 
to  adopt  it,  however  high  his  character 
(and  he  believed  the  Colonel  in  question 
to  be  deservedly  esteemed),  should  at 
once  and  for  ever  be  abolished,  and 
another  more  consonant  with  public  feel- 
ing be  substituted  for  it. 
Petition  to  lie  on  tbe  Table. 

CaowN  Lands  (laBLAvn)  Message 
FROM  HIS  Majesty.]  Lord  Al thorp 
brought  down  the  following  message  from 
his  Majesty  : — 

''  W.  R. : — His  Majesty  acquaints  the 
House  of  Commons,  that,  liaving  taken 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  re- 
versions or  remainders  of  estates  in  Ire- 
land vested  in  the  Crown,  his  Majesty 
deems  it  proper  that  measures  may  be 
taken  to  enable  the  proprietors  of  estates 
in  Ireland  forfeited  by  attainder,  and 
where  the  reversion  or  remainder  is  vested 
in  the  Crown,  to  bar  such  reversion  or 
remainder." 

Lord  AUhorp,  in  rising  to  move  **  that 
an  Address  be  presented  to  the  King  in 
answer  to  his  gracious  Message,*'  k>egged 
to  observe,  that  the  step  taken  by  his 
Majesty  involved  a  considerable  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  He  considered 
it  to  be  an  act  of  great  kindness  and  ge- 
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Mroiity,  tad  one  which  woald  be  ir«fy 
adTSoUgtoat  to  Ireland.  He  therafore 
felt  great  pleaiare  in  having  brought 
down  this  meMage;  and  in  moving  that 
an  humble  Addreaa  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  return  the  grateful  thanks  of 
that  House  for  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Message. 

Mr.  O'Connell  felt  it  his  dut^  to  say, 
that  the  step  taken  by  his^  Majesty  was 
not  only  one  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
but  also  one  of  eminent  utility  to  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  He  could 
state,  from  his  experience  as  a  professional 
man,  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  making  out  titles  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  reversions  vested  in  the 
Crown,  ansing  out  of  a  multitude  of 
attainders.  The  proposed  measure  would 
place  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  landed  propiietors 
of  England.  It  had  been  anxbusly  ex- 
pected, and  would  be  received  with  gra- 
titude by  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lynch  said,  that  the  step  taken  by 
his  Majesty  would  confer  a  great  boon  on 
Ireland,  and  thanked  the  Ministers  for 
having  advised  it.  The  power  which  his 
Majesty  expressed  his  wilKngness  to  gii^e 
to  proprietors  of  estates  in  Ireland  would 
enable  them  to  render  titles  more  secure, 
and  remove  all  obstacles  and  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  landed  propertv. 

Mr.  Shaw  also  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  concession  which  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  make  to  the  proprietois  of 
estates  in  Ireland.  It  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  landed  interest  of 
that  country. 

The  Motion  for  the  Address  agreed  to. 

BaiBERT  AT  Electioits.]  The  Or- 
der of  the  Day  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the 
Bribery  at  Elections  Bill  having  been  read. 

Lord  John  Ru%$ell  rose,  and  said,  that 
the  Amendments  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Lords  in  this  Bill  were  of  so  wide 
and  extensive  a  character  as  almost  to 
render  it  entirely  a  new  measure.  At  the 
same  time,  he  begged  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  very  inconvenient  situation  in 
which  matters  of  this  kind  now  stood: 
whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Lords  he  would  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  certainly  the  result  was,  that, 
after  a  very  long,  expensive,  and  vex- 
atious inquiry  with  respect  to  the  boroughs 
immediately   in   question^  there  seemed 


hardly  any  chaace  of  arfiviiif  at  awv  oaa- 
dusioB  in  which  the  two  Hooaes  of  Pail«H 
meat  would  agree.    This  ioooavemeaca 
was  not  new,  bccaaae  he  renemberad 
when,   some  years  ago,  he  carried  vp 
a  Bill,  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  to  Ike 
House  of  Loffds,  with  respect  to  Pciiryii, 
after  a  very  long  examination :  their  Lord- 
ships,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  osatter 
from  that  House,   threw  out   the  BiJL 
Feeling  that  inconvenience,  he  was  die- 
posed  to  concur  ia  any  proposal  by  which 
I  It  was  possible  to  secure  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal, by  which,  neither  House  objecting,  cases 
of  that  nature  could  adequately  be  tried. 
The  manner  in  which  they  (the  Commons) 
proposed  to  efiect  this  waa  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  of  im- 
Krtial  men,  the  evidence  before  them 
ing  taken  npon  oath,  and  afterwards 
sent  up.  to  the  Lords.    That  proposal, 
however,  was  not  assented  to  by  their 
Lordships ;  and  they  had  proposed  instead 
of  it,  a  tribunal  totally  new  in  its  character, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  (five)  of 
their  Lordships,  and  seven  members  of 
the  House  or  Commons,  who,  together, 
were  to  form  a  court  to  try  sueh  matters. 
When  he  stated  that  such  a  tribunal  was 
altogether  new,  it  was  neceuary  to  observe, 
that  a  Couit  of  the  same  character  was 
provided  for  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
respecting  East-India  judicature ;  but  it 
had  neither  been  oonatitotod  nor  acted 
upon.    But,  although  this  proposal  was  so 
totally  new,  he  did  not  thina  there  were 
sufficient  objectbns  to  the  proposal  in  it- 
self to  prevent  the  House  agreeing  to  make 
an  experiment  of  such  a  tribunal.    He 
observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  Loids* 
Amendment  in  this  respect  proposed  that 
the  Commission  constituting  the  CouK 
should  only  issue  in    cases  where  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  fit  to  address 
his  Majesty  to  that  effect ;  so  that  if  it 
were  found,  on  experiment,  that  the  tri* 
bunal   was   totally   unsatisfactory,    tbe 
House  would  still  maintain  its  perfect  and 
undiminished  right,  without  addressing 
his  Majesty,  to  proceed*  as  formerly,  by 
bill,  which  might  afterwards  be  sent  up  to 
the  other  House.    But  while  he  did  not 
think  that  a  Court  constituted  as  he  had 
described,    of  seven    members    of  that 
House  and  five  of  the  Lords  would  form 
a  bad  or  unfair  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
bribery  cases,  there  was  another  change 
which  had  been   proposed  in    the  Bill, 
namely, — that  one  of  tbe  Judges  should 
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pMiide  in  that  Court.  Now,  he  owned 
that,  even  admitting  some  persons  of  legal 
knowledge  ought  to  assist  the  deliberations 
of  such  a  Court,  he  should  have  greatly 
wished  the  House  of  Lords  had  not 
chosen  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  land  for 
that  purpose.  So  far,  however,  he  thought 
they  might  agree  to  the  Amendments  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  there  were  some 
proposals  contained  in  the  Bill  to  which 
he  proposed  the  House  should  not  agree. 
It  was  proposed,  that  the  Judge  should 
have  the  sole  power  of  admitting  or  re- 
jecting evidence, — a  proposal  which  he 
thought  must  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  inquiries  of  Parliament  within  impro- 
per Hroits,  and  subjecting  them  to  rules 
to  which  they  had  never  submitted,  and 
which  might  prove  extremely  injurious,  as 
far  as  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption was  concerned ;  he,  therefore, 
proposed,  that  they  should  disagree  from 
that  Amendment ;  and  he  proposed,  in- 
stead, that  the  Court  of  twelve  members 
should  decide  on  any  question  as  to  whe- 
ther evidence  should  be  received  or  rejected, 
and  that  only  in  cases  of  an  equality  of 
votes  the  Judge  should  have  the  power  of 
determining.  There  was  another  proposal , 
with  respect  to  the  Judge  which  he  thought 
highly  objectionable,  namely, — that  the 
Court  of  twelve  members  having  come  to 
a  species  of  finding,  the  Judge  should 
declare  whether  or  not  he  was  satisBed 
with  it.  He  did  not  think  that  members 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Judge,  provided  he  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  finding.  But  he  had  a 
still  stronger  objection  to  that  proposal. 
With  respect  to  themselves,  whether  mem- 
bers of  that  or  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, acting  with  respect  to  political 
affairs,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
must  submit  to  whatever  censures  or  im- 
putations might  be  thrown  upon  them  by 
public  opinion  or  the  Press  for  the  course 
of  conduct  which  they  might  pursue;  and 
it  wss  quite  fair  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  that  censure ;  but  he  should  very 
'  much  dread  the  case  of  a  Judge,  who 
usually  kept  himself  free  from  such  im- 
putations, being  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
where  public  opinion  should  be  disposed 
to  impute  political  bias  or  partiality  of 
conduct  with  respect  to  any  of  those 
'boroughs  Which  might  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  There  were 
some  other  respects  in  which  the  Lords'' 


Amendments  ought,  as  he  considered,  to 
be  altered.  Some  of  these  were  merely 
formal,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  sitting 
and  excuses  to  be  allowed  by  either  House 
of  Parliament ;  but  others  were  more  ma- 
terial. The  House  of  Lords  had  left  out, 
as  he  conceived  purposely,  the  clause 
respecting  costs,  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  Treasury.  Now,  he  thought,  if  a 
Select  Committee  were  appointed,  the 
House  finding  that  there  was  ground  for 
the  allegations,  and  the  parties  having  gone 
to  the  expense  of  inquiry,  there  being  a 
sufficient  case  for  proceeding  against 
a  borough,  it  would  not  be  right 
that  those  who  made  the  complaint  should 
be  suliject  to  the  further  expense  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  therefore,  whenever  the  Com- 
mission should  be  issued,  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  a  petition  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Treasury,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bill  originally  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  Committee.  There 
was  atiother  Amendment  with  respect  to 
a  clause  which,  although  it  had  not  been 
altogether  introduced,  was  very  much 
added  to — he  alluded  to  the  inquiries  now 
going  on  before  Parliament  with  regard 
to  Carrickfergus,  Liverpool,  and  Stafford. 
The  clause  to  which  he  alluded  onlv  men- 
tioned inquiries  with  respect  to  bribery  at 
the  last  election.  Now  he  thought  that 
there  should  be  no  inquiry,  unless  a 
ground  for  it  were  made  with  reference 
to  the  last  election ;  but  an  inquiry 
having  been  granted,it  should,  he  thought, 
be  allowed  to  extend  further  back.  The 
House  would  clearly  understand  the 
ground  upon  which  he  put  this,  when  he 
referred  to  the  gross,  notorious,  and  scan- 
dalous corruption  which  had  taken  place 
at  former  elections  in  Liverpool,  and 
which  they  would  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  should  be  comprised  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  He  had  there- 
fore to  propose,  that  instead  of  limiting 
the  inquiry  to  the  last  election,  it  should 
be  extended  to  the  last  and  previous  elec- 
tions. He  certainly  felt  the  difficulty  that 
there  was  in  proposing  that  the  House 
should  agree  to  such  extensive  alterations; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  seriously  the 
evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  present 
state  of  things  with  respect  to  inquiries  as 
to  boroughs  charged  with  bribery  and 
corruption;  and  the  public  either  did  now, 
or  very  soon  would,  feel,  how  unjust  it 
was  to  impose  on  men  the  burthen  of  ex- 
tensive inquiries  without  leading  to  any 
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Mr*  Warbmriam  agreed  witb  the  aoble 
Lord  ID  tbiokaf  tbat  tbe  Ai 
■lade  ia  tlw  Bill  were  perfiectiy 
it  wet  perfectly  neceHary  tbat  tbey 
Aoold  bave  aa  opportanity  ci  loleawly 
aod  deliberately  coatidmag  tbeai.  it 
was  clear,  tbat  if  any  jaitice  vaa  to  be 
dooe  to  the  paUic,  if  an  opportani^  was 
to  be  afforded  of  disHrancfaisiiig  a  bocoagb 
ia  which  bribery  preTailcd,  some  aew 
aK»de  of  condoctiDg  the  pcoeess  bad  be- 
cooie  absolotdy  necessary.  He  eoa* 
sidercdy  bowerer,  if  those  Amendaeats 
were  amed  to,  tb^  mast  abaadoa  aot 
oolydD  hope,  but  tbe  rery  posnbility  of 
socceedbg  ia  sncfa  ao  attempt.  He 
hoped,  tbeiefore,  tbe  noble  Lord  wonld 
not  press  tbe  Motion  at  tbe  present 
period  of  tbe  Semon.  Tbey  coald  not 
connder  ddiberately  tbe  propositioos 
which  bad  been  brooght  forward  witboat 
going  into  Committee,  and  going  tbtDogh 
all  the  stages  of  a  new  measore.  He 
would,  therefore,  with  tbe  noUe  Lord's 
leave,  more  that  the  Amendments  be 
taken  into  farther  consideration  that  day 
six  months. 


Reform  BdU  aad 


foctaaliy,  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
of  Peers  at  tbe  dectioaa  of 
tbe  Hoase  of  rommoas>  be  a 
to  aadeniaad  tbe  kmd  of 
woahl  admit  Peers  ta  be  members  of  a 
Coart  m  tbe  first  iimaair  sa  ait  apoa 
sa^  iabfecti.  At  any  rale  it  was  a  point 
of  great  importaace,  aadoagbt  to  stand 
Offer  aatfl  it  coald  be  dLJiwiUflj  con- 
vdercd.  To  tbe  sppaiatmal  of  tbe 
jadge  of  oae  of  tbe  Coarts  of  Recoid  to 
premde  over  the  propoaed  tribaaal,  he 
had  a  great  ofafoedoa.  He  did  aot  wnb 
to  see  a  Jadge  miaglmg  legidative  with 
his  judicial  faactioas.  Aad  witb  respect 
to  evideace,  a  Jodga  woald  have  bit 
legal  aotioBS  Goaataatiy  oatn^ed  by 
baTiag  that  kind  of  endcace  broi^t  be- 
fore him  to  prove  cases  of  bribery  at  dec- 
tions  which  he  woald  not  listea  to  in  one 
of  the  Coarts  of  Westotinster  Hsil. 
When  it  was  also  considered  tbat  a  Jadge 
so  placed  woald  have  to  eater  iaio  all 
tbe  bustle  and  tarbaleaeeof  aCoaunittee- 
room,  and  woald  be  sabiected  to  the  m^ 
floence   of  ail    tbe  bad  passions  of  a 
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contested  election,  he  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  drag  the 
pure  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  through 
»o  much  filth  ?  They  were  now  in  the 
month  of  August ;  it  would  be  much  better 
to  wait  till  February;  and  the  noble 
Lord  might  then  come  forward  with  some 
matured  proposition  on  the  subject.  If 
such  a  tribunal  as  that  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  were  established,  it  might 
prove  wholly  inoperative.  By  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  Bill  a  similar  tribunal  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  trial  of  offenders  in  India. 
That  tribunal  had  existed  for  above  forty 
years,  during  which  time  there  had  cer- 
tainly been  many  offenders,  but  not  a 
single  trial  by  that  tribunal  had  taken 
place.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  noble 
Lord  would  relinquish  M  further  pro- 
ceed ingra  this  Session. 

Mr.  Hardy  thought  it  would  really  be 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  get  rid 
of  the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  inves- 
tigations before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment antecedently  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  any  borough.  In  his  opinion,  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  made,  that  so  far 
as  evidence  was  concerned,  the  decisions 
of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  the  Report  of  a  Jury  composed  of 
five  Peers  and  seven  Commoners  assisted 
by  a  Judge,  was  a  suggestion  well  worthy 
4he  serious  consideration  of  the  House. 
After  the  best  reflection  which  he  could 
iiestow  upon  the  subject,  he  felt  disposed 
to  support  the  Amendment,  and  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  not 
press  the  Bill. 

Lorrl  John  Russell  did  not  conceive  that 
the  objection  to  the  Bill  founded  upon 
the  length  and  general  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations before  the  Lords  was  at  all 
ronciusivc  against  the  measure.  Hon. 
Members  must  be  aware  that  no  Bill 
could  be  passed  without  an  inquiry  if  the 
Lords  insisted  upon  it,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  that  practice  could  be  done  away  with. 
However,  he  believed  the  feeling  then  pre- 
vailing in  that  House  was  adverse  to  such  a 
measure,  that  they  were  not  prepared  for 
so  great  a  change,  whatever  might  be  its 
merits  or  demerits ;  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  press  forward  the 
Bill. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived. 

Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendment 
postponed  for  six  months. 

Roman  Catholic  Maruiages.]  Mr. 
VOL.  X\V.  {2ii} 


Langdale  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Marriages  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  so  far 
as  it  went ;  but  he  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  a 
certain  portion  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  next  Session  a  measure  of  relief 
for  Dissenters  generally,  with  respect  to 
marriages  and  other  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  afler  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  as  to 
the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
relieve  the  Dissenters  generally,  and  to 
place  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  member  for  Beverley  would 
consent  to  postpone  his  measure  for  the 
present  Session*  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  prove  most  satisfactory  to  the 
country  in  general. 

Mr.  Wilks  thought,  that  though  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Dissenters 
laboured  were  severely  felt,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  of  a  pressing  nature. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  every  Roman 
Catholic  marriage  contracted  in  England, 
unless  legalized  by  a  Protostnnt  marriage 
also,  was  null ;  and  the  children,  the  fruit 
of  that  marriage,  would  be  bastardized 
and  unable  to  inherit  property.  Nay, 
more,  under  the  new  law  the  mother  could 
be  compelled  to  support  the  children. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  press  the  measure  during 
the  present  Session. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  set  at  rest  on  this 
question.  As  far  as  the  measure  regarded 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  he  thought  it 
of  importance.  In  their  own  country  thev 
could  be  married  by  the  Catholic  priest, 
and  the  marriage  was  legal.  In  England 
they  wished  to  be  married  in  the  same 
way;  but  no  persuasion  could  induce  them 
to  legalize  the  marriage  by  calling  in  \h(i 
aid  of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Thus  a 
married  woman,  however  respectable,  and 
who  had  never  done  anything  to  violate 
the  laws  of  society,  niight,  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  if  her  husband  thoufyht 
proper  to  select  a  younger  or  more  pleasing 
partner,  be  left  upon  the  parish  with  eight 
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or  ten  obililrf  n,  the  whole  of  whom  would 
l)c  bnstardized.  As  far  as  the  measure 
might  alToct  Ireland  herself,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  satisfactory  ;  and  it  con- 
tained provisions  which  the  Irish  people 
would  not  submit  to.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  his  bon.  friend  would  not  press  the 
measure  further  during  the  present  Session. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  to 
prevent  the  evil  arising  from  their  mar- 
riages in  this  way — let  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  for  the  next  six  months,  refuse 
to  celebrate  any  marriage  between  Roman 
Catholics,  unless  they  produced  to  him  a 
certificnteof  the  marriage  having  been  legal- 
ized by  the  actof  the  Protestant  clergyman. 

Mr.  O'ConncZ/.  The  Catholic  clergyman 
could .  not  do  any  such  thing ;  he  ilared 
not  do  it;  he  dared  not  oppose  any  im- 
pediment. 

Dr.  Lushington  begged  pardon;  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  clerical  objection  which 
existed.  FIc  therefore  would  join  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  begging 
that  the  measure  might  be  postponed  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  after  the  appeal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  noble 
Lord,  whose  opinions  he  felt  always  bound 
to  respect,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
pnrdon  him,  while  he  made  a  few  observa- 
tions as  to  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  bring  in  this  Bill.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  the  greatest 
repugnance,  feeling  that  an  individual  so 
humble  as  himself  was  unfit  to  take  charge 
of  a  measure  of  such  importance.  But 
when  the  House  considered  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  case,  when  they  reflected 
that  a  dozen  cases  likely  to  cause  bastardy 
occurred  in  a  single  day,  they  would,  he 
was  sure,  see,  that  he  had  a  right  to  per- 
severe in  the  measure.  It  had  been  made 
a  charge  against  him,  that  he  was  pressing 
this  meaasure  through  the  House  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ; 
but  those  who  knew  anything  of  him 
would  acquit  him  of  such  a  charge.  He 
had  the  highest  respect  and  honour  for 
that  body,  and  would  be  sorry  to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  their  wishes  or  feelings. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  Bill  was 
introduced,  he  sent  copies  of  it  to  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  to  all  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  other 
])erson3  whom  be  conceived  felt  an  interest 
in  the  question  :  and  although  it  was  true 
that  some  objections  had  been  raised  on 


certain  points,  yet  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple, he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
body.  If  he  were  allowed  to  indulge  in 
his  own  opinion,  he  would  say,  that  the 
carrying  of  this  Bill  would  facilitate  the 
more  general  measure  of  relief  for  Dis- 
senters, contemplated  bv  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  next  Session.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to 
abandon  the  Bill,  or  to  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  in  acceding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  hon.  Member,  who  had, 
with  great  zeal  and  talent,  urg^ed  it  forward 
to  its  present  stage. 

Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  under  tliese 
circumstances,  and  after  the  promise  of 
the  noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
would  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard^  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  con- 
curred in  recommending  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill.  It  would  be  open  to  his  hon. 
friend  to  introduce  the  measure  next  Ses- 
sion, should  any  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
noble  Lord  not  come  up  to  the  wishes  of 
his  hon.  friend. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

The  Cinque  Ports*  Pilot.]  On  the 
Motion  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  a  country  so 
eminently  naval,  the  question  of  tie  pilot 
duties  and  dues  should  be  placed'^inder 
one  general  system. 

Mr.  Exoart  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Member,  and  hoped  that  before 
next  Session  of  Parliament  some  general 
plan  would  be  devised  for  (he  regulation 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Merries  said,  that  if  any  change 
took  place  upon  this  subject  it  should 
originate  with  the  Government;  above 
all  things  no  sacrifices  should  be  made  to 
any  particular  interest.  Looking  at  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  it  could  not  answer  the 
object  proposed  by  the  gallant  Member. 
It  was  an  imperfect  piece  of  legislation, 
and  as  such  it  was  objectionable.. 

Sir  Thomas  Trouhridge  said,  his  object 
was  to  facilitate  the  putting  pilots  on 
board  homeward-bound  ships  at  Dunge- 
ncss.  He  had  consulted  the  Admiralty,  the 
Trinity  House,  and  other  bodies  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  this  Bill  had  their 
entire  sanction.  In  short,  he  should  not 
be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  advocate 
the  interests  of  the  boatmen  of  Deal,  as 
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well  as  the  safety  of  the  shipping  interest. 

Mr.  Fiaicombe  op()osed  the  Bill,  as  likely 
to  be  ruinous  to  the  boatmen  of  Deal  and 
Dover,  and  moved,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months. 

I'he  Amendment  was  not  seconded, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
with  some  additional  clauses  was  passed. 

Sessional  Addresses— New  House 
OF  Commons.]  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Ahhorp  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Sessional  Addresses. 

The  first  grant  proposed  was  1 ,200/.  to 
Mr.  Bernal  as  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  mean  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  grant,  but  he  would  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  repeat  his 
opinions  upon  the  necessity  of  finding 
further  accommodation  for  Members  in 
that  House.  He  complained  of  the 
dreadful  manner  in  which  hon.  Members 
were  crowded  together  on  nights  of  inter- 
esting debates,  and  of  the  pestilential  air 
which  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  sat.  Indeed,  he  was  almost 
poisoned  by  it.  It  was  hard  to  see  bar- 
racks erecting  here,  and  buildings  there, 
and  yet  no  fit  edifice  prepared  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people.  Much  of  the  disturbance  and 
confusion  which  took  place  in  the  House, 
and  which  impeded  the  progress  of  public 
business,  arose  from  the  impatience  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  hear  what  occurred  in  the 
coiirs"  of  the  debate.  If  the  noble  Lord 
would  only  change  his  position  in  the 
House  and  sit  a  few  yards  further  down, 
he  would  find,  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  hear  much  of  what  was  spoken  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  House.  He  thought 
that  a  fit  House  should  be  built  forthwith, 
because  the  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  House  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
Reform  Bill  had  caused  many  more  Mem- 
bers to  attend  to  the  debates  than  were 
usually  present  in  former  Parliaments. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  the  subject 
which  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  had  brought  forward,  was  one 
to  which  Government  would  feel  bound 
to  give  its  attention,  if  it  were  found  to  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  House.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  not  right  to 
discuss  such  a  question,  except  when  a 
large  number  of  Members  were  in  town 
and  able  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 


It  was  certainly  desirable  that  the  business 
of  the  House  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
way  that  was  most  agreeable  to  hon. 
Members.  He  admitted,  that  when  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  Members  much 
inconvenience  was  felt ;  but  they  were 
bound  to  look  at  the  ordinary  attendance, 
and  if  they  did  so,  they  would  find  that 
little  or  rather  no  inconvenience  was  the 
result.  If  the  House  were  larger  than  at 
present,  it  would,  in  bis  opinion,  be  more 
mconvenient,  for  then  they  would  sufifer 
quite  as  much  from  cold  as  they  did  now 
from  heat.  The  question  certainly  required 
consideration.  He  thought  that  even  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  not 
deny  that  the  attendance  for  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  had  not  been  such  as  to 
render  any  alteration  necessary. 

Colonel  Davies  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 
There  was  not  sufiRcient  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  Members  in  the  House. 
They  could  neither  sit  nor  stand,  and 
when  so  great  numbers  were  present  not 
one-half  could  hear  the  debate.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Ministers  would 
take  the  subject  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Warburlon  said,  that  the  seats  in 
the  House  were  so  inconvenient  and  irk- 
some that  hon.  Members  could  not  sit 
upon  them  night  after  night  without 
serious  injury  to  their  health.  There  were 
various  reasons  why  the  noble  Lord  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
building  a  new  House  on  a  site  where 
there  might  be  a  sufficient  access  of  fresh 
air  from  all  sides  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

Mr.  Benett  was  surprised  at  finding 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  generally 
staunch  friends  of  economy  so  eager  to 
put  the  country  to  the  expense  of  building 
a  new  House  of  Commons.  The  scats 
could  not  be  very  inconvenient,  as  he  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  his  experience  many 
Gentlemen  sleeping  very  comfortably 
upon  them.  He  was  afraid,  that  if  they 
were  rendered  less  irksome,  the  only 
result  would  be  that,  what  with  easy  seats 
and  dullish  speeches,  the  propensity  of 
Members  to  sleep  would  be  still  further 
promoted. 

Mr.  Ewart  was  certain,  that  in  building 
a  new  and  convenient  place  for  their 
meeting  the  House  would  have  the  gl.id 
assent  of  the  constituent  body.  There 
was  another  reform  which  he  thought  still 
2  L2 
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more  necessary  ;  (be  Houte  ought  not  to 
keep  hours  which  appeared  a  paradox  to 
all  men  of  business. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex had  brought  forward  a  distinct  Motion 
on  this  subject,  he  voted  against  it  because 
he  thought  it  premature.  But  if  the  same 
Motion  were  brought  forward  in  another 
Session,  he  should  t>e  inclined  to  support 
it,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
other  Members  also,  that  a  different  result 
from  the  last  would  be  then  produced. 

Mr.  Goulburn  merely  rose  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ihime,  in  order  that  the  noble  Lord  might 
not  be  induced  erroneously  to  suppose 
that  the  call  for  a  new  House  was  una- 
nimous. At  a  proper  season  he  could 
urge  many  reasons,  and  strong  reasons 
too,  why  the  noble  Lord  should  not  em- 
bark in  the  task  of  building  a  new  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  Lennard  supported  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Hume,  and  said,  that  he  had  in- 
troduced many  foreigners  into  the  body  of 
the  House,  who  had  all  concurred  in 
deprecating  the  inconvenience  to  which 
the  crowded  state  of  the  Benches  nightly 
exposed  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  Hawes  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  a 
new  House  were  not  built,  some  improve- 
ments would  be  made  immediately  in  the 
construction  of  the  present  House. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  at  the  taunt 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  had 
cast  upon  him,  for  that  hon.  Member  had 
long  supported  all  measures  of  economy 
as  well  as  he  had,  and  might,  therefore, 
suppose  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not 
be  desirous  of  putting  the  people  to  the 
expense  of  building  a  new  House  of  Com- 
mons unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  money  so 
expended  would  be  well  laid  out,  and  he 
had  never  objected  to  any  grant  of  public 
money  which  was  well  laid  out. 

Mr.  Beneti  did  not  intend  to  throw  any 
-taunts  on  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  on  account  of  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it.  When  Gen- 
tlemen complained  of  their  health  being 
affected  by  it,  he  must  say,  that  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  it  was  not  the  shop,  but 
the  work  that  was  done  in  the  shop,  thajt 
acted  injuriously  on  their  constitutions. 

Grant  agreed  to.    The  House  resumed. 


Capital  Punishment.]  Mr.  Ewart 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  Amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in 
the  Bill  which  had  been  sent  up  from  this 
House.  The  Bill,  as  originally  brought 
in,  consisted  of  three  parts.  Caphal 
Punishment  was  repealed  by  it;  first,  for 
letter  stealing;  next,  for  returning  from 
transportation ;  and  thirdly,  for  construct- 
ive burglary.  At  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  Bill  the  Attorney  General  obtained 
the  rejection  of  that  part  which  repealed 
the  punishment  of  death  for  constructive 
burglary,  and  when  it  went  up  to  the 
Lords  they  expunged  that  part  which 
repealed  capital  punbhment  for  letter- 
stealing.  Now  the  latter  provision  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  for  no 
eiecution  had  taken  place  for  returning 
from  transportation  for  seven  years ;  and 
his  only  object  in  introducing  a  provision 
on  that  subject  had  been  to  make  tie 
enactments  accordant  with  the  practice  of 
the  law.  It  would  be  perfectly  illusory  to 
pass  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  he  thought 
the  House  would  best  consult  its  dignity 
and  its  consistency  by  not  passing  the  BiU 
in  its  present  shape.  However,  he  would 
be  guided  by  the  wish  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lennard  concurred  with  his  hoo. 
friend,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  altered 
and  mutilated  as  the  Bill  now  was,  that 
the  House  should  altogether  reject  it. 
The  measure  was  completely  spoiled  by 
the  other  House ;  and  those  who  had  thus 
spoiled  it  ought  to  bear  all  the  responsi- 
bility. He  trusted  tjiat,  as  that  House 
had  so  strongly  expressed  itself  against 
the  punishment  of  death,  in  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Lords  had  retained  the 
capital  penalty,  that  capital  penalty  would 
not  in  those  cases  be  enforced.  It  was 
only  four  years  ago  that  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  then  Mr.  Brouj^ham,  had,  in 
the  case  of  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  Bill  for 
doing  away  with  the  punishment  of  death 
for  forgery,  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
"  If,  he  said,  the  law,  as  it  still  stood,  had 
little  weight  in  public  estimation  before, 
then  in  what  light  was  it  likely  to  be 
looked  on  henceforward  ?  If  men's  feeK 
ings  rebelled  against  it  before,  would  not 
their  opinions  and  prepossessions  be  for 
ever  rooted  and  confirmed  by  such  a  divi- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons?  Would 
it  not  operate  practically  on  prosecutors, 
on  witnesses,  on  jurors — ^aye,  and  on 
Judges  themselves  ?  Not  six  months  ago 
had  a  Judge  declared  to  hiro^  in  reference 
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^o  the  probable  change  of  the  law  as  ii 
regarded  this  offence  (forgery),  that  sitting 
as  Judge  he  could  not  think  of  leaving 
a  roan  fur  execution  at  a  time  when  Par- 
liament was  engaged  in  a  deliberation,  the 
result  of  which  might  be,  that  his  blood 
would  be  the  last  which  should  ever  be 
shed  for  the  crime  of  forgery."  Before 
sitting  down  he  could  not  help  adverting 
to  certain  observations  which  had  been 
iately  made  by  a  learned  Judge,  when  on 
the  judicial  bench  in  Devonshire,  with 
respect  to  this  Bill.  That  learned  Judge, 
to  whom  he  referred,  had  on  that  occa- 
sion spoken  in  terms  of  strong  condem- 
nation of  this  Bill,  and  some  other  Bills 
that  were  before  the  House.  He  was 
disposed  to  regard  all  that  came  from  so 
high'  a  qnarter  with  the  respect  which  it 
merited,  but  he  must  observe,  that  the 
judgment  seat  was  not  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  a  pending  Act.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  confine  himself 
to  administering  the  existing  law.  Jus 
dicere,  non  jus  dare  was  the  province  of 
every  Judge.  He  protested  against  the 
observations  of  the  Judge  to  whom  he 
alluded  being  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
though  he  might  have  been  pleased  to  see 
the  observations  of  that  learned  person, 
had  they  been  conveyed  to  those  interested 
in  the  Bills  in  a  different  manner. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  jhe  state  of  the 
question  was  this.  The  House  had  passed 
a  Bill  taking  away  the  punishment  of 
death  in  two  cases,  but  the  Lords  had  re- 
turned the  Bill  taking  away  capital  pun- 
ishment only  in  one  case,  in  which,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  very  properly  said,  it  was 
very  rarely  inflicted.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  make  the 
enactments  of  the  law  as  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  as  possible.  If  a 
Bill  had  been  brought  in  simply  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  for  return- 
ing from  transportation,  he  should  have 
supported  it,  because  it  would  have  been 
accommodating  the  law  to  the  practice. 
Now  the  question  was,  would  the  House 
reject  this  Bill  becaDse  other  provisions 
which  they  thought  desirable  had  not 
been  passed  ?  It  might  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Gentlemen  who  attached 
more  value  to  those  other  provisions,  and 
be  would  admit  that  they  might  be  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  House  ought  to 
reject  that  which  was  good  because  it 
could  not  get  better.     He   hoped,  there- 


fore, that  the  House  would  not,  on  this 
ground  at  least,  reject  the  Bill.  His  hon. 
friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Lennard)  seemed 
to  think,  that  because  a  Bill  had  passed 
one  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  not  justi- 
fiable to  inflict  the  punishment  which  it 
went  to  repeal.  That  appeared  to  him  a 
very  dangerous  doctrine.  As  long  as  a  law 
continued  it  must  be  enforced  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Crown.  He  hoped  that  dis- 
cretion would  never  be  exercised  in  any 
sanguinary  manner ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
his  Majesty  would  always  be  actuated  by 
the  greatest  mercy  in  the  execution  of  the 
law ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  to  contend,  because  a  Bill  had 
passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  that 
the  existing  law  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  in  any  case,  however  extreme. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  thought  that  this  was 
not  a  measure  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  collision  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  were  other  measures  more 
important  and  more  popular  oi>  which*  the 
Lords  seemed  disposed  to  prevent  the 
people  from  exercising  their  rights.. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  though 
he  should  not  have  consented  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  which  had  been  struck 
out  by  the  other  House  in  the  first  in- 
stance, yet,  as  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape 
saved  the  country  from  the  necessity  of 
condemning  crindinals  to  death  in  some 
cases  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
attached  as  the  law  now  stood,  he  was  glad 
to  take  the  Bill  as  amended,  in*  preference 
to  losing  it  altogether.  With  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  left  out, 
he  would  say,  that  he  thought  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  ought  not  to  be  affixed 
even  to  that  crime.  If  the  most  extensive 
forgeries  were  not  to  be  punished  by  death, 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  stealing  a 
letter  should  be  subject  to  such  a  penalty, 
ff  the  hon.  Member  should  propose  a  Bill 
next  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  penalty  of  death  from  that  crime,  it 
should  have  its  support;  but  it  was  not 
because  this  Bill  did  not  effect  that  object, 
that,  containing  as  it  did  a  provision  abo- 
lishing the  punishment  of  death  in  another 
case,  it  should  therefore  be  rejected.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  some  general  mea- 
sure relating  to  the  criminal  code  was 
become  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  reference 
to  some  crimes ;  and,  having  made  that 
experiment,  he  thought  it  time  to  try  it  oa 
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a  general  scale,  with  a  view  to  the  relax- 
ation of  the  criminal  code.  There  was  no 
hubjcct  whatever  which  was  more  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House,  as  the 
crimes  to  which  capital  punishment  ought 
to  be  applied  were  very  few. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that  the 
greatest  inconvenience  was  felt,  owing  to 
the  want  of  one  general  system.  This 
want  of  system  was  owing  to  particular 
enactments  being  passed  at  different  times 
to  meet  particular  cases.  It  was  far  better 
therefore,  to  have  a  general  system  and  a 
general  scale  of  punishments,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  effected  by  partial 
legislation.  The  Bill,  as  amended,  had  still 
the  advantage  of  removing  the  punishment 
of  death  from  one  offence,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  it. 

The  Lords'  Amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Borough  of  Warwick.]  Lord  John 
Russell  sai  I,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  respect- 
ing the  Motion  which  he  had  to  make.  It 
used  to  be  formerly  the  custom  in  that 
House  concerning  delinquent  boroughs  to 
withhold  the  issuing  of  writs  to  them  as  a 
punishment  to  those  boroughs.  It  was  not 
with  that  view,  however,  that  he  brought 
forward  the  present  motion.  But  it  was 
with  the  view  of  allowing  time  to  prosecute 
those  inquiries  which  had  been  begun 
so  that  they  might  be  concluded  before 
rhc  writs  should  be  issued.  On  that  ground 
he  meant  to  propose  that  the  writs  should 
not  be  issued  till  after  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  House  was  aware  that 
Dills  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords  con- 
cerning Hertford,  Carrickfergus,  and  War- 
wick. With  respect  to  one  of  them — the 
borough  of  Warwick — a  Bill  had  passed 
that  House,  and  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Hou^c  of  Lords,  which,  after  %ome  mquiry, 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  other  House 
for  the  present  Session.  He  did  not  intend 
to  enter  into  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
Dill  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Upper 
House,  nor  into  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  led  to  that  result.  It  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  state,  that  115  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  and  that  their  evidence 
filled  several  hundred  folio  pages.  He 
had  not  attended  to  the  evidence  that  had 
been  laid  before  either  House;  but  as 
oil  hon.  Baronet,  one  of  the  members  for 
Nottingham,  had  informed  him  that  he 
I II  ten  J  I'd  to  bring  forward  next  Session  a 
niL'visuiC  respecting  the  borough  of  War 


wick,  he  considered  that,  as  the  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  elsewhere,  lime  ought  Co 
be  given  to  examine  the  evidence  that  led 
to  that  result  before  they  finally  decided 
upon  the  question.  He  thought  it,  there- 
fore, but  reasonable  in  tbe  House  to  oan- 
sent  to  what  he  meant  to  propose,  vis., 
the  suspension  of  tbe  writ  to  that  borough 
until  next  Session.  He  begged  lo  repeat, 
that  he  did  not  move  the  suspension  of 
that  writ  by  way  of  punishment,  but  for 
the  reasons  he  already  stated.  He  wookl 
alter  his  Motion  as  it  stood  on  the  notice 
book  in  order  to  render  it  conformable  to 
precedent.  The  noble  Lord  then  moved 
separately  for  each  borough, "  that  no  writs 
be  issued  before  the  20th  of  February 
next  for  the  boroughs  of  Hertford,  Car* 
rickfergus,  Stafford,  and  Warwick." 

The  Motions  respecting  the  boroughs  of 
Hertford  and  Carrkkfergus  were  agreed  to* 

On  the  Motion,  that  no  writ  do  issue 
before  the  20th  of  February  next  for  tbe 
borough  of  Warwick, 

Mr.  QouUntrn  rose  and  assured  the 
House,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
largely  into  the  various  questions  that  had 
been  agitated  relative  to  the  borough  of 
Warwick.  He  would  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  question,  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  fit  and  proper  that  a  writ  should 
issue  for  that  borough  until  the  time 
specified  in  the  noble  Lord's  Motion.  He 
had  not  one  word  to  say  respecting  the 
boroughs  of  Hertford  and  Carrickfergus, 
because  they  stood  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  the  borough  of  Warwick, 
and  because  the  House  was  consequently 
bound  to  pursue  a  very  difierent  course  as 
regarded  them,  and  as  regarded  that  latter 
borough.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
one  which  they  owed  to  themselves  and  to 
the  country,  to  keep  their  numbers  as 
complete  as  possible ;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  in* 
dividual  electors,  that  there  should  be 
boroughs  allowed  to  remain  without  re- 
turning the  usual  number  of  Members  they 
had  a  right  to  return.  It  certainly  was 
the  privilege  of  that  House  to  interfere ; 
but  the  gravest  case  alone  could  justify 
them  in  interfering  to  prevent  boroughs 
from  returning  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament. Did  any  grave  case  exist  with 
respect  to  the  borough  of  Warwick  ?  Did 
the  noble  Lord,  who  brought  forward  the 
present  motion,  state,  that  any  such  case 
did  exist  ?  No ;  the  noble  Lord  made  no 
such  statement ;  he  said  nothing  to  induce 
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the  House  to  coosent  lo  the  Motion  h^ 
brought  forward.  If  the  House  $anctioQed 
such  a  Motion,  they  woukl  do  a  great 
injury  to  the  country  :  they  would  show 
what  might  be  done  by  a  majority  of  that 
House  when  they  had  certain  objects  in 
view.     He  asked  the  House,  knowing  as 
they  did   what  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Warwick,  whether  that  borough  had  been 
disfranchised  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Jjegislalure ?     It  had  not;  but  a  vote 
of  that  House  had  passed  against  it ;  yet 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  that  the 
borough   had  been  disfranchised  by  the 
opinion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
the  noble  Lord  wanted  to  stop  the  borough 
from  sending  Representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, by  making  a  motion  to  prevent  the 
issuing  of  the  writ.    The  Bill  passed  by 
them  had  been  sent  up  to  the  other  House; 
and  no  one  could  impute  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  it  had  not  been  attentively 
considered  by  them.    It  had  been  as  ac- 
curately scrutinized  by  their  Lordships  as 
any  measure  ever  submitted  to  them.  The 
parties  concerned, the  complaining  parties, 
had  been  heard  by  their  Lordships  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  attention  through- 
out, and  money  had  been  allowed  them 
by  Government  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  prosecution.     Every  means  had 
been  aiforded  them  to  bring  forward  the 
best  and  fullest  evidence.     Bills  had  been 
passed  -  to  indemnify  witnesses  from  the 
penalties  they  might  render  themselves 
liable  to  by  giving  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion. After  hearing  a  number  of  witnesses, 
and,  mind,  all  of  them  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution — after  a  long  and  patient  ex- 
amination, and  without  hearing  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  borough,  their  Lordships 
pronounced,  in  terms  as  explicit  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was 
not  proved,  and  that,  according  to  the 
evidence  (the  evidence  against  the  borough 
alone    having    been  adduced),  the   Bill 
could  not  be  carried  through.     No  par- 
tiality had  been  made  use  of  on  the  oc- 
casion.   Why,  even  the  proposition  for  re- 
jecting the  Bill  came  from  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  in  the  other  House  to  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  impute  a  want  of  li- 
berality on  such  occasions,  or  a  wish  of 
not  punishing  corruption  in  boroughs  when 
it  was  found  really  to  exist  in  them,  or  to 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  impute  a  desire 
of  defeating  any  measure  sanctioned  in 
any  way  by  the  pie>ciit  Governmeut,  since 
l)ie  noble  and  U'arned  Lord  ulludcd  to  was 


a  member  of  that    Govern uiout.     That 
noble  and  learned    Lord,  who   sal  as  u 
Judge  and  a  Peer  in  the  other  House, 
thought  it   necessary  to  declare  in  both 
those  capacities  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  passing  the  Bill  alludtd  to.     He  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  then,  whether  there 
were  any  precedent  for  denying  the  right  to 
the  borough  of  Warwick  of  retunung  an- 
other Member  ?     Was  there  any  ground 
to  deny  that  right,  and  could  it  be  proved 
by   referring  to  the  cases  of  any  other 
boroughs?  He  could  not  understand  upon 
what  grounds  the  noble  Lord  proceeded. 
The  other  House  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  disfranchise  the  borough,  and  ac- 
quitted it ;  but  after  all  this  the  noble  Lord 
said,  the  borough  had  not  been  acquitted, 
for  that  must  be  meant  when  the  noble 
Lord    proposed  that  no   writ  should  be 
issued  for  it  until  next  Session,  in  order 
that  another  Bill  to  disfranchise  it  might 
be  brought  in.     What  was  made  the  rule 
in  1834  might  be  made  the  rule  again  in 
1835,  1836,  1837,  1838;  in  6ne,  as  long 
as  any  hon.   Member  had    any    idpa  of 
bringing  a  similar  proposition  forward  re- 
specting the  borough  of  Warwick,  and  by 
doing  so  that  borouf^h  might  be  continu- 
ally deprived  of  its  Representatiyes.  But, 
suppose  that  its  two  Representatives  were 
to  be  left    to  the  borough,    would   that 
render  the  noble  Lord  less  able  next  Ses- 
sion to  bring  forward  a  measure  respect- 
ing it?     He  had  heard  it  stated  by  hon. 
Members  opposite,  that  it  was  good  to 
allow  the  Representatives  of  boroughs  at- 
tacked to  remain  in  that  House  until  the 
question   was   decided,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  repelling   those 
attacks,  of  defending  themselves,  and  of 
correcting  misstatements.  He  called  upon 
the  House  to  consider  the  fatal  precedent 
they  would  establish   if  they  sanctioned 
the  present  Motion.  Whenever  majorities 
of  that  House  were  desirous  to   get   rid 
of  the  Representatives  of  particular  places, 
in  order  to  accomplish  particular  objects, 
they   would   be   encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample set  them  if  this  Motion  were  agreed 
to.     He  knew  that  there  had  been  times 
when  the  Crown  so  interfered  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  persons  that  were  adverse  to 
its  interests,  and  the  time  might  arrive 
when    there    would    be    parties   in  that 
House   who  had   as  strong  interests  as 
the   Crown   formerly  had   to  get  rid  of 
obnoxious  boroughs.     Would  they  by  the 
course  pursued  that  night  set  an  cxani|)le 
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that  iiiiglit  lead  to  the  grotse«t  infriDgement 
on  the  rights  of  the  people — ^to  a  great 
accession  of  undue  power  to  interested 
parties?  On  those  grounds,  and  even 
though  he  shonld  stand  alone,  he  would 
resibt  the  suspension  of  the  writ  as  moved 
for  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  PouUU  Tlunmon  was  not  surprised 
at  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  nor  at  his  argument;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  opposed  the 
Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise. When,  therefore,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleroau  spoke  of  the  borougli  of  War- 
wick having  been  acquitted,  he  spoke  of 
it  as  roti6rniatory  of  the  opinion  he  had 
formerly  held.  But,  having  voted  for  the 
•  Bill,  he  did  not  consider  that,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  in  the  other  House,  the  borough 
was  acquitted.  The  borough  of  Warwick 
had  been  convicted  in  this  House ;  and, 
though  it  might  have  been  exculpated 
by  the  other  House,  that  did  not  invali- 
date the  judgment  of  this  House, — it  did 
not  follow  that  the  other  House  was  right, 
and  this  House  wrong.  It  was  necessary 
to  reconsider  the  question  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  time  ought  to  be  given,  and  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence, 
and  of  considering  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  thb 
House  were  called  upon  to  reverse  its  de- 
cision, let  it  be  after  fair  and  due  consi- 
deration ;  and  let  not  the  House  be  re^ 
quired  in  a  hurry  to  set  asid^  its  own 
deliberate  judgment.  He  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing was  befitting  its  dignity  ?  The  House 
of  Lords,  on  different  evidence  from  that 
which  had  been  taken  in  that  House,  and 
of  which  the  Commons  knew  nothing,  had 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  could  not  re- 
verse its  judgment  without  examining  and 
considering  that  evidence.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  the  House  would 
act  in  an  unconstitutional  way,  and  un- 
justly towards  the  constituency  of  the 
country,  by  depriving  any  portions  of  that 
constituency  of  their  Representatives. 
But  the  proposition  was,  that  no  writ 
should  issue  for  this  borough  till  the  uext 
Session  of  Parliament ;  and  what  advant- 
age would  the  constituency  lose  by  having 
one  Member  less  during  the  time  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued?  Whilst  the -House 
was  of  opinion  that  the  constituency  of  a 
CO  I  lain  borough  was  not  in  a  tit  state  to 
return  u  Member  to  this  Housei  it  was 


next  to  a  mockery  that,  with  a  view  to 
ulterior  measures,— -for  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  admitted,  that  ulterior,  mea- 
sures must  be  had, — a  new  writ  should  be 
sent  to  a  place  in  this  disordered  stale,  in 
order  that-  it  might  tend  a  Member  to 
Parliament.  He  would  much  rather  make 
up  his  mind  one  way  or  other — either  that 
the  borough  was  in  a  fit  state,  or  not — 
than  to  say,  **  We  will  not  determine  the 
point:  we  will  have  the  old  Members, 
and  then  determine  it.**  He  hoped,  with- 
out prejudging  the  qaeatioii,  as  it  would 
be  ridksulous,  if  the  case  required  consider- 
ation, to  issue  a  writ,  that  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  postpone  the  issuing  of  tbe 
writ. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wtio  liad  last 
spoken,  and  thought  that,  without  seeing 
the  evidence  adduced  befor&the  House  of 
Lords,  they  ought  not  to  undo  therrforaier 
decision  upon  this  Bill.  He  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  course  pursued  by 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge;  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  often 
in  the  habit  of  manifesting  any  very  strong 
degree  of  sympathy  for  the  privileges  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  inter- 
ested in  the  matter;  and  it  might  be 
equally  unfair  if  he  were  to  say,  that  he 
had  seen  an  address  from  a  Mr.  Edward 
Goulburn  (perhaps  not  a  relative  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman),  who  was  burning 
with  anxiety  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Warwick.  He  was  only  supposing  a  case, 
in  order  to  show  that  different  people 
might  have  dtflerent  interests.  He  thought 
the  best  course  of  proceeding  would  be 
that  of  bringing  forward  a  Motion  for  the 
production  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  see  if  any 
new  facts  had  been  elicited  to  warrant  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  if  on  the  perusal 
it  should  appear,  that  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  to 
be  credited,  then,  of  course,  the  writs 
would  be  suffered  to  issue.  Surely  justice 
and  even  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  well  as  to  themselves,  should  induce 
them  to  postpone  the  writs  until  after  they 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  evidence.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  support  its  own  decision  until 
then. 

Mr.  Rolfe  did  not,  of  course,  see  that 
the  decision  of  that  House  should  be  put 
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at  all  upon  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Upper  House  $  the  latter  House  did  not 
ait  as  a  House  of  Appeal  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Both  Houses  had  sat  to 
form  their  independent  decision ;  but,  if 
they  did  not  concur  in  their  decisions,  it 
was  hardly  right  to  deprive  the  borough 
of  the  right  to  elect  their  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  the  House  was 
bound  to  support  its  own  verdict  by  sus- 
pending the  wrft.  It  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  on  the  mere  authority  of  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  would  consent  to  act 
so  absurd,  so  inconsistent  a  part,  as  that 
required  from  them  by  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  everybody  now 
knew  that  the  borough  of  Warwick  was 
not  disfranchised.  A  Bill  to  that  effect 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  but  had 
been  rejected  by  them.  To  make  the 
case  stronger,  their  Lordships  threw  out 
the  Bill  without  going  into  any  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  borough.  Was  the  noble 
Lord  prepared  to  support  the  opinion, 
that  no  writ  should  ever  issue  for  this  bo- 
rough ? — for  his  Motion  went  that  length. 
Was  sending  the  Bill  up  to  the  Lords, 
-and  their  rejecting  of  it,  to  be  treated  as 
a  mere  mockery  by  that  House  ?  They 
ought  to  bring  forward  some  special  case 
to  justify  this  Motion.  If,  indeed,  they 
could  show  that  the  Lords  had  not  had 
suflBctent  evidence  to  form  their  decision, 
then  would  they  have  some  ground  for 
not  consenting  to  that  decisioD.  But  no 
such  special  case  was  assigned.  If  the 
House  only  considered  the  effect  of  this 
Motion,  they  would  see  that  it  would  go 
to  disfranchising  the  borough  altogether. 
It  was  quite  clear  that,  if  the  Motion  were 
agreed  to,  a  majority  of  that  House  might 
next  Session  agree  to  a  Bill  similar  to  the 
former,  which  would  be  sent  up  to  the 
other  House;  and  which,  if  rejected,  would 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  present  pro- 
ceeding. In  this  way  the  borough  would 
be  excluded  from  returning  Members, 
since  its  writ  would  be  continually  sus- 
pended.   . 

Mr.  Thomas  Vuncombe  thought,  that  no 
writ  should  issue  for  the  borough  of  War- 
wick until  they  saw  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  other  House  had  come  to  the  decision. 
Ho  would  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  because  the  House  was  placed  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  Two  noble  Lords, 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Goverument, 


pursued  opposite  courses  on  thisqu^tiou. 
The  one,  a  noUe  and  learned  Lord  in  the 
other  House,  said  that  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  rejected ;  and  the  other,  the  noble  Lord 
wl\o  brought  forward  the  present  Motion, 
contended,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  his  colleague,  that  no  writ  should  issue 
for  the  borough  in  question.  Therefore 
it  was  left  to  the  House  to  decide  for 
themselves ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
That  Report  showed,  that  there  was  gross 
bribery  practised  in  Warwick.  Nobody 
could  deny  that ;  and  he  was  not  aware 
that  anything  was  proved  to  prevent  the 
suspension  of  the  writ.  He  believed  that 
gross  bribery  prevailed,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Report.  As  reform- 
ers, they  were  bound  to  curry  out  their 
principles,  and  not  allow  the  writ  to  be 
issued  until  they  had  secured  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Warwick  freedom  of  election. 

Captain  Gordon  said,  that  it  was  not 
constitutional,  nor  had  it  been  the  prac- 
tice of  that  House,  to  examine  into  the 
reasons  the  Lords  might  have  for  rejecting 
a  measure ;  and  he  did  not  see  anything 
that  required  their  doing  so  in  the  present 
instance.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Hakombe  contended,  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  was  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  dearest  liberties  of  English- 
men ;  and  be  should  be  surprised  if,  when 
it  came  before  the  public,  the  noble  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  did  not  fall  off*  in 
their  opinion  as  a  sound  defender  of  their 
rights.  All  the  ground  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  advanced  for  the  Motion  was, 
that  a  gallant  friend  of  his  intended  to 
bring  forward  another  Bill  affecting  War- 
wick early  next  Session :  but,  even  if  the 
writ  issued,  any  measuro  they  thought 
proper  could  be  brought  forward  next 
Session.  He  bad  read  through  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  had  passed  the  Bill ; 
and  he  de6ed  any  man  to  say,  that  there 
were  more  than  four  clear  cases  of  bribery 
established  besides  the  cases  of  the  ten 
men  who  voted  against  the  candidate  who 
bribed  them  ;  and  even  the  four  actually 
guilty  were  not  10/.  householders.  But 
this  question  was  to  be  decided,  not  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  constitutional 
principles ;  unless,  indeed,  the  House  was 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  republican  prin- 
ciples,— yes,  the  democratic  and  repub- 
lican principles, — into  which  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hou.  members  for  Middlesex 
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and  Brill  port  retoWed  themselves.  He 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  this 
question,  for  he  had  some  reliaoce  upon 
the  constitutional  principles  on  which  he 
guided  his  party  in  the  House;  but  he 
hud  no  coutidence  in  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Pay- 
inabter  of  the  Forces,  or  in  the  right  hoo. 
member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson).  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  oppose  the  Motion. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent  did  not  understand 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport  to  contend 
that  they  were  bound,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  refuse  issuing  the  writ  to  War- 
wick ;  but  simply  that  they  should  rehear 
the  case  ['*  No,  no  I "].  It  came  to  the 
same  thing :  for  the  Bill,  having  been  re* 
jected,  they  had  toieconsider  it*  At  any 
rate,  they  would  reconsider  it.  If,  upon 
examination  of  further  evidence,  their 
opinion  remained  unchantced,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  abide  by  their  former  ver- 
dict :  but  if,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
evidence,  they  found  reason  to  alter  their 
opinion,  of  course  they  would  not  be 
bound  to  abide  by  a  measure  proved  to  be 
bad.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  here- 
ditary legislators ;  but  he  could  not  allow 
them  to  dictate  to  him  what  his  opiobos 
should  be,  and  oblige  him  to  change  them 
without  even  seeing  the  grounds  on  which 
he  was  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  said,  that,  having 
conscientiously  voted  for  the  Warwick 
disfranchisement,  on  what  he  thought  good 
evidence,  he  could  not  at  once  stultify  his 
former  vote,  merely  because  other  parties 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case. 
The  House  was  entitled  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  evidence  which 
had  induced  the  Lords  to  differ  with 
them. 

Mr.  Tower  thought  it  was  quite  im- 
possible, consistently  with  their  own  dig- 
nity, to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the 
writ. 

Sir  George  Murray  entreated  the  House 
to  consider  whether  they  were  not  about 
to  establish  an  exceedingly  dangerous  pre- 
cedent The  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
might  take  the  popular  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  that  was  a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  put  them  more  upon  their  guard 
against  it.  The  question  was,  whether 
they  were  to  adopt  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport, 
viz.  thai  the  House  of  Lords  should  have^ 


uotbing^  to  say  to  these  questions  at  alL 
A  decision  against  isauing  the  writ,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lards  had  not  agreed 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
amount  to  that.  If  it  were  wise  to  make 
suoh  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  election  cases,  let  a  proposition  be 
regularly  brought  forward  with  that  view ; 
but,  let  them  not  change  the  practice  ia 
the  manner  now  prouosed. 

Mr.  Lynch  thought  the  House  had  Uie 
power  of  suspending  a  writ  for  a  tirae^ 
with  a  view  to  examine  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Merries  thought  the  examination 
of  the  case  was  concluded,  unless  indeed 
they  meant  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that 
no  such  case  should  be  concluded  except 
as  they  chose.  Although  not  directly  ad- 
vanced by  the  noble  Lord  who  made  the 
Motion,  that  doctrine  lurked  in  the  argu- 
ment he  advanced.  It  might  have  Uie 
support  of  a  majority,  but  it  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  common  sense.  Those 
who  supported  that  Motion  should  at  least 
have  stated  what  course  it  was  intended 
to  pursue ;  but  all  they  had  heard  upon 
that  head  was,  that  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had  had  an  inr 
timation  from  a  gallant  friend  that  he 
intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject next  Session.  Could  this  mean  more 
than  that  there  was  a  resolution,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  prevent  the  issuing  of 
the  writ  ?  He  could  not  help  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  short  passage 
in  the  judgment,  for  so  he  might  call  it, 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  tliis  case,  as 
it  appeared  by  the  short-hand  writer*s 
notes  to  have  been  delivered.  After  stat- 
ing very  fully  all  the  reasons  which  should 
make  him  wish,  as  an  individual,  to  see 
the  Bill  pass,  his  Lordship  expressed  him- 
self to  this  effect : — '*  The  writ  is  sus» 
pended  for  the  present,  although  I  hope 
It  will  not  long  be  suspended;  for  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  issue  the 
writ,  in  order  to  make  its  number  com- 
plete." He  agpreed  with  the  learned 
Chancellor,  that  they  ought  to  make  their 
number  complete ;  and  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  two  right  hoir. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  he  felt  bound,  in  u 
few  words,  to  restute  the  grounds  on 
which  he  rested  his  Motion.  He  did  not 
rest  it  upon  general  but  upon  peculiar 
grounds.  The  House  of  Lords  had  been 
occupied  between  eighty  and  ninety  day^ 
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in  taking  evidence,  which  filled  a  large 
folio  volume,  and  had  decided  on  the  4th 
of  August  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  them  to  proceed  with  this 
Bill.  The  question,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was,  whether  they  were,  .three 
days  afterwards,  so  near  the  close  of  the 
Session,  to  preclude  themselves  from  all 
opportunity  of  examiniug  this  evidence 
with  any  view  to  a  useful  result*  They 
should  reserve  their  decision  till  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  that  evi< 
dence  was.  He  stated,  merely  in  addition, 
and  not,  as  had  been  represented,  as  the 
main  reason  of  his  Motion,  that  an  hon. 
and  gallant  friend,  whom  illness  prevent- 
ed being  in  his  place,  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  some  measure  on  the 
subject  early  next  Session.  He  had 
stated  this,  with  a  view  to  show  the 
House,  that  it  would  come  before 
them  early  next  Session ;  but  whether 
his  hon,  and  gallant  friend  did  or  did  not 
bring  forward  his  Motion,  he  thought  they 
ought  at  the  commencement  of.  next  Ses- 
sion to  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  they  should  pursue  their  inquiries 
into  the  Warwick  case  further.  The 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been 
referred  to,  but  his  Lordship  had  no  more 
right  to  point  out  what  course  they  should 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  writ  than  they 
had  to  direct  the  Lords  what  they  should 
do  with  the  Bill.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  candidates  for  the  represent- 
ation of  Warwick,  but  they  would  not 
be  injured  by  the  delay  of  the  writ  till  the 
next  Session.  They  would  during  the 
vacation  have  full  opportunity  of  can- 
vassing the  electors,  and  of  making  them 
so  well  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  on 
the  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Dis- 
senters, and  other  subjects  likely  to  come 
under  discussion,  as  to  prevent,  perhaps, 
any  discrepancy  appearing  between  their 
professions  on  the  hustings,  and  their 
votes  ill  Parliament. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  denied,  that 
further  investigation  would  be  precluded 
by  issuing  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  second 
Member  for  that  borough  in  the  House. 
He  should  certainly  vote  against  the 
noble  Lord's  Motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
Motion:  Ayes  67;  Noes  18; — Majority 
49. 


Lisi  of 

AglioDby,  U.  A. 
AUhorp^  Lord 
Attwood,  T. 
Baring,  F. 
Barnard,  G. 
Barry,  S. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Berkeley,  C. 
Bish,  T. 
Blake,  M. 
Blamire,  W.( 
Briggs,  R. 
Burton,  H. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Callaghan,D. 
Chichester,  J.  P  B. 
Codringfton,  Sir  £. 
Daviesy  Col. 
Donkin,Sir  R. 
DuDcombe,  T. 
Ewart,  W. 
Gordon,  R. 
Hawes,  B. 
Uoskins,  K. 
Howard,  P. 
Hume,  J. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Labouchere,  II- 
Langdale,  lion.  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lynch,  A.  IL 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
M'Leod,  R. 
Mackenzie,  S. 

List  of 

Archdall,  M. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Gordon,  Hon.  Capt. 
Halcombe,  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Herries,Rt.Hon.  C.J* 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ilouldsworth,  T. 
Irloh,  S. 
Murray,  Sir  G. 
Perceval  y  Colonel 

Pair 

FOR 

Childcrs,  T.  W. 


the  Ayes. 

Maxwell,  J. 
Methuen,  V. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O^Ferrall,  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
0*Reilly,  W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Palmerston,  Lord 
Pelham.HoiiC.A.W.. 
Pepys,  Sir  C. 
Perrin,  Serj^aut 
Petre,  W. 
Philips,  Mark 
Potter,  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Romilly,  J. 
Rustell,  J^ord  J. 
Ruthveu,  £. 
Stawell,  CglonM 
Thomson,  lit.  Hon.  P. 
Tower,  C.  T. 
Trouhridge,  SirT. 
Tooke,  W. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Walker,  C.  A.. 
Walter,  J. 
VVarburloii,  II. 
Wedgwood,  J. 
White,  Col 
Wood,  G,  W. 

TfLLEnS 

Elliott,  Hon.  Capl. 
Hay,  Col.  L. 

the  Noes. 

Philips,  C.  M. 
Rolfe,  U.  M. 
Uoss,  C. 
Stormont,  Lord 
Tullamore,  l^ord 
Vyvyan,  Sir  11. 
VVillougiiby,  Sir  U. 

TELI.KKS. 

Guulburii,  (It.  III).  II. 
Shaw,  Frederick 

F.D  orp. 

AGAINKT 

Ashley,  lion.  LI. 


•***#»#»#*'<'<^« 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Friday,   August  8,    1834. 

MiivtrrB&]  Bills.  It(»d  a  flnt  time: — Cinque  Ports  PiloU; 
Fines  and  Recoveries  (Ireland) ;  Turnpike  Act  (Ireland*, 
Gontloiiaiicoi  Payment  of  Ckoditon  (Sootland).*~Read  a 
second  time: — Church  Temporalities  (Irelaod) ;  Courts  <^ 
Justice  unices  (Dublin). —  Read  a  Uiird  time:  —  Judtiecs  <k 
the  Peaoct  Roatls  Act  Amendment  (Ireland)  t  Fever  Hos- 
pitals (Iceland)  I  Land  Tax  Ameodmest;  Assessed  Toxc* 
Compofitioo;  Militia  Ballot  Suspension;  Militia;  Stamp 
Duties  Relief;  Mcuui  and  Conway  Bridges ;  Dean  VonM, 
Boundaries;  Insolvent  DebCon  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance. 
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South  Australiak  Colo.vy.] 
The  Marquess  of  danricarde  pre- 
sented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  South 
Australian  Colony  Bill,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  their  Lordships  would  consent 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  imme- 
diately, as  it  was  important  that  it  should 
be  passed  in  the  present  Session. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  the 
Bill  was  one  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance, and  ought  not  to  be  passed  without 
due  consideration. 

Lord  Eilenborough  observed,  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  Bill 
minutely,  and  he  therefore  could  not 
consent  to  reading  it  a  second  time  with- 
out notice. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  it 
was  very  important  to  the  individuals  who 
were  interested  in  the  Bill  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  as  speedily  as'  possible. 
He,  however,  did  not  wish  to  take  their 
Lordships  by  surprise,  and  he  was  there- 
fore willing  to  postpone  the  second  read- 
ing till  Monday. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  was  surprised  at 
the  omission  of  a  formal  notice,  and 
also  at  their  Lordships  not  being  sum- 
moned on  the  second  reading  of  such  a 
Bill  as  this.  Many  noble  Lords  who 
were  then  absent  were  anxioas  to  take  a 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  there  were  many 
points  connected  with  this  Bill  which 
would  require  much  consideration.  He 
alluded  particularly,  for  one  thing,  to  the 
manner  in  which  land,  of  different  quali- 
ties, was  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed,  that 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Bill  should  be  passed  this  Session,  it 
certainly  was  proper  that  no  time  should 
be  lost.  It  was,  however,  a  speculation 
which  called  for  serious  consideration. 
He  strongly  objected  to  grant  so  large  a 
tract  of  land  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
Bill  to  any  body  of  speculatists  without 
the  right  of  resumption,  if  it  were,  after  a 
time,  deemed  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
.the  Crown.  He  should  like  to  hear  what 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  thought  on  the 
subject  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  said,  the 
project  had  been  most  anxiously  con- 
sidered by  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
certain  objections  which  were  raised  by 
them  had  been  removed. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  would 
not  have  said  another  word  on  this  occa- 


sion, but  for  the  observation  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  made  on  the  subject  of 
speculation.  Now,  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  matter  had  been  taken 
up  on  the  most  patriotic  and  pure  motives. 
The  noble  Marquess  moved,  '*  that  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  second  read- 
ing be  fixed  for  Monday." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  did 
not  mean  by  what  had  fallen  from  him  to 
cast  a  reflection  on  any  person,  and  per- 
haps he  ought  rather  to  have  said,*  scheme* 
than '  speculation.' 

Lord  Eilenborough  said,  he  observed  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  providing  that  the  first 
money  which  was  received  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing the  measure  through  Parliament. 
Now,  that  gave  a  character  to  the  whole 
transaction  which  appeared  strange  to 
him.  He  felt  a  degree  of  curiosity,  not 
very  unnatural,  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  plan,  before  he  consented  to 
this  measure.  He  found  that  all  land, 
good  or  bad,  should  be  sold  at  the  same 
price,  not  less  than  12s.  an  acre.  It  ap- 
peared, that  50,000  isolated  individuals 
were  to  be  located  on  a  territory  nearly  as 
large  as  Europe,  that  they  were  to 
pay  a  certain  price  for  their  land, 
and  that  they  were  then  to  get 
on  as  well  as  they  could.  Now,  If 
this  was  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the 
newly-framed  constitution,  he  should 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  other 
pairts  of  it ;  and  if  the  noble  Marquess,  on 
the  second  reading,  could  give  them 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  it  would  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  him,  and  would,  he  was 
certain,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  all  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
■  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the 
en  uing  Monday. 

County  Coroners* Bill.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  wished  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
He  alluded  to  the  dissent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  their  Lordships' 
Amendment  to  the  County  Coroners*  Bill. 
That  dissent  affected  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  measure.  If  the  matter  in 
dispute  involved  only  a  minor  point,  he 
should  be  the  first  person  to  give  way  to 
the  reasons  of  that  House,  with  whicii  he 
had  been  so  long  connected.  His  opinion 
on  the  best  consideration  which  he  could 
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give  to  the  subject  was,  first  of  all,  that 
the  Commons  were  wrong ;  and  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  little  consequence  he  should 
say,  whether  their  Lordships  were  right 
or   the   Commons   were  wrong,  that    it 
would  become  them,    as  men  of   sense, 
to   abandon  the   point.     But    his   next 
opinion  was,  that  the  point  in  question 
was  of  such  great  importance,  that  their 
Lordships  ought  to  adhere  to  their  Amend- 
ment, and  he  should  briefly  state    the 
principle    on    which    that    opinion    was 
founded.     He  was  certainly  clear  in  his 
own  mind,  that  the  Commons  had  not 
taken  a  full  and  ample  view  of  this  ques- 
tion.    The   Amendment  related  to   that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  enacted  that  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Coroner's  Court,  the  clause  con- 
cerning which   had   been  expunged    by 
their    Lordships.       He    admitted     that, 
generally  speaking,  alK  Courts  should  be 
open,  and  such  was  the  fact  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  100.  But  cases  might^arise 
where  it  would  be  prudent  to  depart  from 
that    rule.      He   alluded  to    such  cases 
where  it  came  within  the  scope  of  possi- 
bility that  an  open  hearing  might  affect 
and  defeat   the  end  of  inquiry — namely, 
the  attainment  of  justice;    or  cases  in 
which  inquiry  was  likely  to  expose  third 
parties,  who  were  not  directly  connected 
with  them.     If  in  all  cases  open  inquiry 
were  allowed,  matters  might  be  exposed 
which  public  decency  ought  not  to  suffer 
to  be  revealed.     The  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  the  Consistorial  Court, 
were  all  open  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  if  cases 
came  on  that  outraged  public  decency,  no 
one  grumbled,  at  least  no    one    could 
fairly  complain,  if  on  such  occasions  the 
public  were  excluded.   Let  their  Lordships 
then  look  at  the  Coroner's  Court  for  a  mo- 
ment.   The  Coroner's  Court  was  not  a 
final  court.     Its  proceedings  were  inquir- 
ing and  preliminary.     Nothing  was  de- 
cidedly done  in  that  Court.     It  was  the 
first  step  towards  ulterior  proceedings.    It 
was  like  a  Police  Court  rather  than  any- 
thing else ;  or,  what  was  called  in  France, 
^procedure  tV instruction.  For  one  reason, 
however,  he  more  particularly  compared 
it  to  a  Police  Court.     Police  Courts  were 
generally  open — a  course  of  examination 
was  entered  on — but  they  decided  nothing. 
Police  Courts  were,  however,  sometimes 
closed  :  because  if  they  remained  open,  it 
might  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.      He 


wished  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  put 
the  question  to  the  Commons  in   that 
light.     No  reasonable  man  wished  to  keep 
Courts  unnecessarily  shut;  and,   in  the 
case  of  the  Corqner's  Court,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  rarely  resorted  to,  and,  when 
resorted  to,  only  for  the  purpose  of  attain: 
ing  the  ends  of  justice.  .  Upon  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  the  questioi^  must  it  not 
strike  every  one  that  this  precaution  might 
be  at  times  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  justice  ?     Would  not  an  in- 
dividual who,  having  been  present  at  an 
examination,  found  himself  likely  to  be 
discovered  as  a  guilty  party,  would  he  not, 
on  the  moment  the  examination  came  to 
that  point,  get  out  of  the  way?    Would  he 
not  say,  '*  I  know  that  this  examination 
will  lead  to  another,  and   a  person  now 
mi&ntioned,  who  knows  that  1  am  guilty, 
will  certainly  be  brought    forward,"  and 
would  he  not,  under  this  impression,  im- 
mediately abscond  ?    Whereas,  by  con* 
cealingthe  proceedings — by  keeping  out 
of  view  the  parties  likely  to  give  evidence 
— the  guilty  person  might  think  himself 
in  perfect  security,  and  thus  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice.  .  In  many  instances,  if 
they  did  not  thus  proceed,  they  would 
never  get  at  the  culprit  at  all.     Was  it 
not  suflicient  to  show,  that  this  course 
was  frequently  essential   to   the  ends  of 
justice,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  Amendment  objected  to  was  correct? 
But  the  question  had  long  since  been  de- 
cided.    It  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
"  Garnett  and  Ferrand,"  after  having  been 
very  fully  argued.  .  The  judgment  of  the 
whole  Court  of  King's  Bench    (a  very 
strong  one  at  that  time)  was  in  favour  of 
the  practice.     There  were  then  on  the 
Bench    Lord    Tenterden,      Mr.    Justice 
Bay  ley,  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord 
Wynford),  and  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd — a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer — and,  he  be- 
lieved,  a  *'  pure  old   Whig."  All   these 
learned  Judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Coroner's  was  not  an  open   Court.     If, 
then,  in  consequence  of  keeping  the  doors 
shut  on  particular  occasions,  the  escape 
of  a  man  who  committed  murder  was  pre«- 
vented,  or  was  likely  to   be  prevented, 
he  thought  that  he  had,  by  pointing  out 
this  fact,  said  enough  to  justify  himself  in 
advising  their  Lordships  to  adhere  to  their 
Amendment.     He  should  therefore  move 
their  Lordships  to  adhere  to  their  Amend- 
ment which    had  been   rejected    by   the 
I  Commons;  and  he  shouldTollow  up  that  by 
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Qnotber  Motion,  for  the  appoiritmcnt  of  a 
Ck>mmHtee  to  draw  up  their  Lordships* 
reasons  for  their  dissent ;  and,  finallv,  for 
a  message  desiring  a  conference  with  the 
-Commons  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
-when  the  decision  to  which  allusion  had 
l>een  made  was  come  to.  However 
friendly  he  was  to  opening  the  different 
Courts  to  the  public  generally,  still  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  in  many  cases 
strangers  snould  be  excluded.  The  keep- 
ing secret  what  passed  was  often  highly 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  justice; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible inconvenience  would  not  unfrequently 
be  the  result,  if  a  premature  disclosure  of 
evidence  were  permitted. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  differed 
in  opinion  from  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  this  occasion.  The  clause 
now  proposed  to  be  omitted  was  unques- 
tionably a  most  important  one.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  law  was  not  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been  laid  down  ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  was  a  strong  feeling  through- 
out the  country  that  the  doctrine  which 
they  had  heard  was  not  really  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  there  was  no  good  rea- 
son for  keeping  the  Coroner's  Court 
closed  at  all.  The  other  House  of  Par- 
liament was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  this  clause,  that  they  had  returned  the 
Bill  to  their  Lordships  in  consequence  of 
their  having  omitted  it.  He  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  the  two  Housies  should , 
if  possible,  come  to  some  satisfactory 
understanding  on  this  subject.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  supe- 
rior Courts  were  sometimes  closed  as  well 
as  the  Coroner's  Court.  But  the  indivi- 
duals  who  generally  presided  in  Coroner's 
Courts  were  persons  of  very  different  ac- 
quirements from  those  who  presided  in  the 
Superior  Courts.  No  comparison  could, 
in  fact,  be  fairly  drawn  between  them. 
Very  great  abuse,  he  would  say,  the 
grossest  abuses,  had  taken  place  in  the 
Coroner's  Court.  He  himself  had  known 
instances  of  gross  abuses,  of  abuse  in  par- 
ticular cases,  which  it  was  quite  horrible 
to  hear  of.  Let  them  look  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Coroner  in  the  Oldham  case.  It 
had  created  the  greatest  disgust  through- 
out the  country ;  and  yet  the  same  indi- 
vidual was  Coroner  to  this  day.  He  should 
say,  that  the  man  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  inquest  on  that  occasion,  who  was 


Unhoufl«II'd,  uRftnoiated,  onsniietl'd.' 
had  not,  in  reality,  a  f.iir  inquest  held  on 
him.  The  whole  case  was  conducted  in 
darkness.  He  would  suggest  as  some 
control  that  when  the  Courts  were  closed, 
a  special  report  should  be;  made  by  the 
Coroner,  when  the  case  was  over,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  through  the 
newspaf)er8.  He  was  not  surprised  the 
House  of  Commons  should  feel  sore  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  he  recollected 
that  every  im[)ortant  Bill  which  had  been 
sent  up  by  them  had  been  rejected 
by  their  Lordships.  At  all  events, 
several  important  Bills  had  been  rejected 
— the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  the  War- 
wick Bill,  and  the  Dissenters'  Admission 
Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Marquess  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  Lordships  were  quite 
uncalled  for.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
an  independent  House  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  their  Lordships, 
after  considering  a  measure,  should  think 
proper  to  reject  it,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  offended. 
The  three  measures  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  adverted  were  maturely 
considered,  and  on  mature  consideration 
rejected.  And  for  one,  he  most  solemnly 
protested  against  the  doctrines  put  forth 
by  the  noble  Marquess. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  thought  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Marquess  were 
not  alone  uncalled  for,  but  incorrect.  The 
Bills  alluded  to,  involved  principles  of 
vital  importance,  and  their  Lordships  had 
a  riglit  to  deal  with  them  according  to 
iheir  own  deliberate  judgment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  most 
absurd,  and  fiilse,  and  ridiculous  comments 
had  been  propagated  respecting  his  share 
in  throwing  out  the  Warwick  Bill,  as 
though  it  had  been  done  by  him  jilono, 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  mis- 
chief between  himself  and  other  parties 
concerned  in  the  measure;  but  it  would 
not  have  any  such  effect.  He  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  from  which  he  would 
never  shrink,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
reprobation  of  any  individual  or  any  set 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—he, in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  slated  his 
conviction,  that  it  was  not  such  as  would 
enable  their  Lordships  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.     This  he  did  with  the  concurrence 
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of  every  noble  Lord  in  the  House,  and 
especially  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  oppo- 
site Bench.  Now  this  was  suppressed — 
probably  not  intentionally,  though  it  look- 
ed very  suspicious,  for  an  argument  had 
been  founded  on  the  suppression  of  this 
most  important  fact,  that  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Radnor),  who  had  attended 
every  minute  when  the  evidence  was  given 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  who 
certainly  had  no  disinclination  to  the  Bill, 
but  the  contrary,  taking  charge  of  it  as  he 
did  in  conjunction  with  another  noble 
Lord,  (Lord  Durham)  he  named  the  noble 
Lord  that  there  might  not  be  any  confu- 
sion, who,  by  the  way,  had  not  attended 
regularly,  but  only  appeared  upon  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  ill-health  and  from 
other  causes — that  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Radnor)  came  forward — but  this  was  sup- 
pressed—-came  forward  in  his  usual  honest 
and  straightforward  manner,  and  not  alone 
seconded  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's)  pro- 
position, but  moreover  declared  that  be 
agreed  in  every  word  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  said  upon  the  subject ;  but 
this  was  suppressed,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating,  that  he  (the  Lord  ChHUcellor),  for- 
sooth, had  thrown  out  the  Dill  to  spite 
JLord  Durham,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intimate  and  most  valued  of  his 
friends,  and  with  whom  in  political 
matters,  be  it  observed,  he  agreed  better 
than  he  did  with  many  others.  He  cer- 
tainly had  not  been,  and  would  not  be, 
prevented  by  this  from  doing  his  duty. 
He  had  done  it  with  all  firmness,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  all  possible  respect  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  Marquess  in  regretting, 
that  in  any  new  instance  he  should  be 
compelled  to. differ  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  those  recent  differences 
which  their  Lordships  had  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  been  no  willing  party.  Still, 
he  must  do  his  duty. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  re- 
collect that  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Westminster)  ever  did  attend 
during  the  examination  of  witnesses  on 
the  Warwick  Bill.  The  noble  Marquess 
should,  therefore,  have  been  cautious  in 
expressing  an  opinion  on  its  merits.  He 
could  undertake  to  say,  that  seldom  had 
there  been  a  case  more  fully  discussed, 
and  he  was  convinced  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  in  the  country  on  the  subject, 
and  that  was,  that  justice  had  been  done. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  would  be  glad 
thai  some  regulation  was  made  as  to  Co- 
roners ill  distant  j>arts  of  the  cotuitry. 
They  were  not  always,  he  admkted,  the 
most  respectable  of  men ;  they  frequently 
were  knowa  to  carve  out  work  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  country,  but 
this  was  uol  a  question  which  t^ould  be 
then  entertained. 

The  Motion  for  adhering^  to  their  Lord- 
ships' Amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
Committee  of  Conference  appointed  to 
communicate  the  same  to  their  Lordships. 

Reform  of  tub  Church.]  The 
Marquess  of  Tavistock  rose  to  ask  a 
question  on  a  subject  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  It  had  been  acknowledged, 
that  there  were  qgreat  abuses  existing  in 
the  Church  Establishment.  He  Itoped 
and  trusted  his  Majesty's  Ministers  wquld 
turn  their  minds  to  the  timely  and  neces- 
sary reform  of  those  abuses,  which  was 
called  for  by  good  policy  to  secure  the 
well  being  of  the  Church,  for  which  he 
begged  to  say,  he  entertained  the  most 
sincerje  attachment.  He  looked  especially 
to  see  a  reformation  effected  respecting 
non-residence  and  pluralities.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  there  could 
be  no  greater  blessing  in  a  parish  than 
a  good  resident  clergyman  exercising,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  duties  of  his  office.  He  trusted 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  able  to  give  some 
pledge  to  the  effect  that,  early  next  Ses- 
sion, he  would  bring  these  matters  under 
consideration,  in  a  manner  which  might 
satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
people.  If  the  noble  Lord  did  not,  he 
feared  that  the  confidence  which  the 
public  were  now  disposed  to  place  in  his 
Administration  would  be  considerably 
diminished.  A  most  reverend  Prelate  had 
last  Session  introduced  a  Bill  on  non- 
residence  and  pluralities,  which  did  not 
satisfy  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  had  been  rejected  accordingly..  It 
was  then  supposed  that  the  matter  would 
be  taken  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
but  he  had  not  heard  of  any  measure  on 
the  subject  being  in  actual  progress.  He 
now  begged  to  ask  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  if  it  was  his 
intention  to  proceed  with  his  Bills  next 
Session,  having  made  such  modifications 
and  Amendments  as  they  might  require. 

The   Lord   Chancellor  agreed   in    the 
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observations  of  the  noUe  Marquess,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  most  steady  and  attached 
friend  of  the  Church.  He  could  assure 
his  noble  friend  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
floabt  that  Government  would  continue  to 
pur  ue  that  course  which  they  had  entered 
upon,  and  which  they  had  always  express- 
ed their  anxiety  to  pursue.  He  had 
already  stated  his  reasons  for  putting  off 
the  Bills.  He  would  not  enter  into  them 
again  further  than  to  say,  that  the  great 
pressure  of  business  in  the  House,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  entered 
into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  a 
great  number  of  clergymen,  who  had  made 
to  him  a  variety  of  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  had  been  amongst  the  principal 
causes  which  had  induced  him  to  postpone 
the  measures  for  a  season.  Immediately, 
however,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
neyt  Session,  he  meant  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  subject  once 
more,  and  be  could  only  add,  that  if  there 
were  any  other  practicable  reforms  sug- 
gested, which  might  produce  benefit  to  the 
community,  without  injuring  or  compro- 
misine  the  safetv  of  the  Church,  they 
should  have  the  fulleat  consideration  from 
himself  and  his  colleagues. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberlamd  protested 
against  the  use  by  the  noble  Marquess  of 
the  words  **  great  abuses ;"  they  were 
harsh,  especially  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  right  reverend  Bench  had  express- 
ed their  willingness  to  reform  any  evils 
which  might  have  crept  into  the  system. 
He  begged  also  to  remark,  that  if  their 
Lordships  did  away  with  pluralitiea,  they 
would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
Church  Establishment.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  Church  in  every  parish ;  but  he  consi- 
dered it  a  matter  of  little  importance 
whether  the  duties  were  discharged  by  a 
rector  or  curate. 

The  Bishop  of  London  admitted,  that 
there  was  a  prevalent  desire  in  the  country 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Establishment, 
although  there  was  a  great  difference  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried. 
He  himself  did  think  that  the  system 
would  admit  of  some  alteration.  It  would 
be  little  short  of  miraculous  if  it  were 
otherwise.  He,  however,  protested  against 
the  terms  "  great  abuses.**  In  the  popular 
acceptation  of  these  terms  there  were  no 
great  abuses  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  none  for  which  it  was  in  truth  blame- 
able.    The  fact  was,  that  no  legal  enact- 


ment could  remove  pluralities  without 
destroying  the  efliciency  of  the  Church  in 
some  of  its  most  important  branches. 
Those  evils  which  were  styled  abuses  were 
not  chargeable  on  the  present  generation, 
or  indeed  on  any  generation,  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
had  been  inherited  from  the  Papal  system, 
amongst  which  the  existence  of  lay  impro- 
pHators  was  the  very  worst  abuse.  No 
one,  he  was  sure,  could  have  a  clearer 
sense  of  this  fact  than  the  noble  Marquess. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  away 
with  pluralities  unless  a  competent  provi- 
sion were  secured  for  the  clergyman  in 
every  parish,  and  he  saw  no  way  m  which 
this  could  be  effected  unless  the  lay  im- 
propriators came  forward  and  contributed 
their  share.  This  would  be  a  real  refonn. 
The  Church  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 
doing  an  impossibility.  A  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  might,  in  his  opinion, 
be  made  to  some  extent,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  a  system  of  equality  in  that 
distribution.  As  for  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  Bills,  he  did  not  think  they  could 
pass  in  their  present  shape.  He  would 
beg,  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that  there 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy, 
an  earnest  desire  to  give  the  best  const- 
deration  to  every  proposition  for  the  real 
improvement  of  the  Establishment.  They 
certainly  were  not  prepared  to  rush  head- 
Jong  into  every  scheme  for  alteration  which 
was  proposed  to  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  most  respectfully  to  consider 
all  suggestions  which  might  be  made  to 
him  from  the  right  reverend  Bench  touch- 
ing the  details  of  the  Bills,  but  he  would 
arlhere  to  their  principles.  As  to  the 
terms  *'  great  abuses,*'  neither  he  nor  h\% 
noble  friend  would  use  them  in  an  offen- 
sive sense.  They  only  meant  evils  which 
now  existed  in  the  Establishment. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  having 
been  appealed  to  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
as  well  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  to  whom  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had,  in  concluding,  put  his  question, 
he  might  well  be  expected  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  called  upon  him  to  pledge  him- 
self respecting  the  course  which  Govern- 
ment would  pursue  on  the  question  of 
Reform  in  the  Church  Establishment.  He 
felt  there  was  an  inconvenience  in  giving 
distinct  pledges  upon  important  subjects 
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at  a  period  of  time  which  might,  in  some 
degree,  be  considered  distant.  The  result 
not  unfrequently  was,  that  measures 
hastily  conceived  were  as  hastily  brought 
forward,  and  this  only  because  they  were 
promised,  the  course  of  proceeding  being 
contrary  to  the  conviction  in  a  man's  own 
mind.  He  had  before  now  declared  him- 
self friendly  to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  repeated  that  declaration.  He  rever- 
enced and  loved  the  wise  and  tolerant 
spirit  of  that  Church.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  in  the  conflict  of  religious 
opinions  prevailing  at  this  period,  there 
was  some  danger  of  losing  that  spirit  of 
toleration  for  which  the  Establishment 
had  been  so  long  and  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. If  he  were  to  speak  his  own 
opinions,  he  would  say,  that  he  for  one 
was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  as  it 
stood  at  present.  Such  practical  evils, 
however,  as  might  exist  in  it,  he  would  of 
course,  be  glad  to  see  quietly  reformed. 
But  though  not  dissatisfied  himself,  he 
was  aware  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  the  Establishment,  and 
the  desire  of  reformation,  prevailed  through- 
out the  community.  He  was  aware,  that 
a  cry  had  been  raised  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  herself;  and  when  he  found 
that  many,  not  the  least  distinguished  of 
the  Church's  rulers,  and  a  great  number  of 
her  most  exemplary  and  pious  pastors, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  subject  required 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  and  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  he  could  not  hesitate 
to  declare  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
in  reply  to  the  noble  Marquess,  that  they 
would  give  the  subject  their  most  serious 
consideration.  And  happy  was  he  to 
learn,  that  in  this  they  would  have  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  right  rever- 
end Bench,  who  were  not  indisposed  to 
remove  those  evils  aud  grievances  which 
existed,  and  on  whose  exertions  in  this 
respect  he  had  the  most  perfect  reliance. 
In  answer,  then,  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put,  let  him  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  noble  friend  on  the 
Woolsack  state,  that  the  most  anxious  and 
serious  attention  of  the  Government  would 
be  applied  to  the  consideration  of  such 
reforms  as  might  remove  the  evils  and 
grievances  which  may  now  exist  in  the 
Church  Establishment,  without  impairing 
the  solidity  of  the  fabric  itself. 

The  Bishop  of  Berry  remarked, 
that  the  most  reverend  Prelate  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  had  set  his  face  against 
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pluralities;  and  that  since  1828  no 
encouragement  had  been  given  by  him  to 
any  man  to  hold  two  livings. 

Lord  Ellenborough  regretted,  that  no 
measure  had  been  pressed  that  session  for 
the  commutation  of  tithes ;  he  was  not, 
however,  favourable  to  either  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed  ;  but  there 
was  no  subject  more  deserving  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Legislature. 

Poor  Laws  Amendment  Bill.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  moved,  that  the  Poor- 
Laws  Amendment  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
this  measure  was  one  of  a  most  injurious 
character.  He  gave  credit  to  those  who 
had  proposed  the  Bill  for  wishing  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  that  should  be  attended 
with  beneficial  results ;  but  he  thought 
that  they  had  totally  failed  in  ihat  object. 
They  certainly  had  not  produced  a  Bill 
that  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  considered 
out  of  doors  as  a  measure  of  extreme 
harshness  and  cruelty ;  and  it  was  pro- 
perly objected  to,  as  giving  to  a  certain 
body  of  men  a  degree  of  despotic  power 
sudi  as  had  never  before  been  known,  and 
for  the  creation  of  wluch  there  was  no 
justification.  The  right  reverend  Prelate 
opposite  had  asserted,  that  the  poor  were 
not  entitled  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  [The  Bishop  of  London  :  '*  I 
said  no  such  thing."]  He  had  certainly 
understood  the  right  reverend  Prelate  to 
lay  down  such  a  doctrine.  Now,  he  was 
prepared  to  deny  that  doctrine  in  every 
possible  form.  He  knew  the  degree  of 
attention  that  poor  parents  paid  to  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  and  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned,  it*  could  not  be  left 
to  better  care  than  at  present.  He  could 
say  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  poor 
children  sent  to  the  school  of  which  he 
was  more  particularly  able  to  speak,  were 
treated  with  every  possible  degree  of  care 
and  attention ;  and  when  those  children 
should  be  removed  from  his  care,  and 
taken  to  the  workhouse,  where  the  same 
degree  of  attention  would  not,  and  could 
not,  be  paid  to  their  education,  he  believed 
they  would  suffer  injury  rather  than  re- 
ceive benefit.  The  people  at  large  thought 
this  measure  of  separating  the  children  of 
the  poor  from  their  parents  to  be  one  of 
extreme  harshness  and  cruelty ;  and  he 
could  himself  say,  from  his  own  observa* 
tion,  that  the  attachment  of  the  poor  to 
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their  children  was  the  most  remarkable 
fealure  of  their  character.  It  enabled  them 
to  bear  evils  almost  incredible,  for  in  every 
evil  they  found  a  consolation  in  their  af- 
fection for  their  children.  He  was  sure,  that 
the  Bill  WHS  founded  in  mistake.  It  was 
founded  from  first  to  last  on  the  principle 
that,  because  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  cer- 
tain things  in  certain  places  therefore,  the 
power  to  do  them  ought  to  be  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  large.  He 
was  sure  that  this  would  be  found  a 
grievous  error;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
misery  it  would  occasion  was  extreme ; 
and  he  believed  that  when  it  came  to  be 
put  into  operation,  the  indignation  it 
would  excite  was  beyond  what  any  man 
living  could  believe.  He  gave  the  Bill 
his  most  decided  opposition. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  not  about 
to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the 
Poor  Laws  Bill,  but  to  explain  away  an 
error  into  which  the  noble  Baron  had 
fallen.  The  noble  Lord  had  generalised 
an  observation  of  his  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  an  entirely  different  effect 
from  that  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
had  intended>  and  different,  too,  he  be- 
lieved, from  what  it  had  l>orne  in  their 
Lordships'  minds  when  he  uttered  it.  He 
had  stated  not  that  it  was  expedient  to 
take  away  children  from  their  poor  parents, 
but  that,  generally  speaking,  the  children 
of  paupers  would  be  better  educated  apart 
from  their  parents,  than  with  them.  He 
had  not  made  any  such  general  statement 
as  the  noble  Lord  supposed.  With 
respect  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
general,  and,  perhaps,  with  respect  to 
paupers'  children,  it  might  be  true  that  in 
schools  conducted  with  that  attention 
which  was  bestowed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
— an  attention  that,  as  the  noble  Lord  was 
present,  he  should  not  attempt  to  charac- 
terise, because  the  high  terras  in  which  he 
must  speak  of  it  would  offend  his  Lord- 
shin.  It  might  be  true,  he  said,  that  in 
sucn  schools  the  education  the  children 
would  receive  would-be  better  than  under 
the  proposed  system  ;  and  if  he  could  be 
convinced  that  such  was  the  education 
they  everywhere  received,  that  fact  might 
modify  his  opinion  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case;  and,  therefore,  he  repeated,  that 
when  men  became  paupers  it  was  expe- 
dient that  their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated apart  from  their  parents,  at  least  if 
it  were  intended  that  their  children  should 
be  secured  ail  the  advantages  of  educa- 


tion. The  noble  Lord  knew  that  tbe  best 
schools  were  those  where  the  children 
were  taken  from  their  parents  and  clothed 
and  educated  without  them.  These 
schools  always  produced  the  best  servants. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  proposed 
schools  would  be  conducted  as  they  ought 
to  be  when  he  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

l^rd  r^^nAam  said,  that  the  Bill  was 
a  perfect  delusion  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and,  therefore,  he  should  give  it  bis  hearty 
opposition.  He  was  sure  that  it  could 
never  come  into  full  operation.  The 
people  were  against  it  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  some  places  had  begun  to  prepare 
for  maintaining  their  poor  by  voluntary 
subscription.  He  moved,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  three  months. 

Viscount  Strangfotd  was  no  advocate 
for  the  principle  of  this  Bill ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  voluntary  subscription 
scheme  would  never  be  carried  intoeffecL 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  was  aware  that 
the  Bill  was  likely  to  pass,  but  he  could 
not  withhold  himself  from  again  express* 
ing  his  feelings  on  the  subject.  Before 
this  Bill  was  introduced,  great  efforts  were 
being  made  to  restore  the  administratton 
of  the  Poor-laws  to  a  proper  state ;  and 
since  its  introduction  those  exertions  had 
be^'n  redoubled.  He  wished  that  some 
delay  had  been  allowed,  as  he  should  have 
liked  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
those  endeavours,  before  these  violent 
remedies  were  tried.  If  an  act  had  been 
passed  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Magistrates  m  the  first  instance,  though 
the  experiment  might  have  failed,  this 
measure  might  then  have  been  introduced 
with  more  general  satisfaction.  Many 
Magistrates  had  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  administer  the  Poor-laws  as  they 
should  be  administered,  but  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament  they  could  not,  in  defi- 
ance of  general  custom  and  long  habit, 
expose  themselves  to  the  unpopularity  of 
such  a  proceeding,  nor  ought  they  to  be 
expected  to  do  so.  He  was  sure  that 
many  of  their  Lordships  had  been  influ- 
enced to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  by  an 
idea  ihnt  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  tbe 
evils  which  were  generally  allowed  to  ex- 
ist; but  they  had  been  influenced  by 
these  considerations  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  facts  of  the  case  would  warrant. 
He  was  sure  that,  in  doing  so,  they  had 
acted  conscientiously ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  a  measure  of  this  kind  discussed. 
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even  in  Committee,  with  so  much  less 
party  spirit  than  might  have  heen  expected. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  said,  that, 
a1thoug:h  he  did  not  object  to  the  Bill  as  a 
whole,  he  objected  to  several  of  the  clauses 
of  it.  He  objected  to  the  bastardy 
cTanses,  and  to  those  clauses  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  separatin^^  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  children  from  each  other. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  his  opinion  of 
the  Bill  was  unchanged.  He  believed 
that  it  would  work  great  injustice  and 
cruelty,  ftnd  tend  to  make  property  inse- 
cure, and  that  it  was  opposed  to  all  the 
principles  by  which  the  legislature  was 
accustomed  to  guide  itself. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion : — Con  tents  45;  Not  contents  15  : 
Majority  30. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  In  conformity 
with  the  notice  given  some  nights  ago, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  proposing,  that 
the  55th  clause  of  the  Poor- Laws  Amend- 
ment Bill,  as  one  of  the  clauses  affecting 
the  Law  of  Bastardy,  should  be  removed. 
The  purport  of  this  clause  is  to  make  any 
person  who  marries  a  woman,  having  a 
bastard  child,  to  be  chargeable  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  child ;  but  in  taking 
the  liberty  to  make  this  Motion,  I  will 
ask  your  Lordships*  permission  not  to 
confine  my  attention  to  that  clause,  but 
will  extend  my  remarks,  generally,  to  the 
import  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bastardy;  for  although  most  of 
what  I  have  to  say  belongs  to  a  part  of 
the  Bill  subsequent  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision, yet  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  your  Lordships  that  I 
should  confine  myself  to  one  address.  I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  that  my  inten- 
tion, in  making  this  Motion,  is  anything 
but  of  a  vexatious  kind.  I  rise,  my  Lords, 
to  entreat  you  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
deferring  the  further  consideration  of  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  Bill  before 
you,  to  another  Session  of  Parliament; 
and  I  certainly  should  not  presume  to  press 
this  Motion  upon  your  Lordships,  after 
the  decided  opinion  expressed  by  so  large 
a  majority  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill,  if  I  did  not 
consider  this  branch  of  it  to  be  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  rest — and  if  I  did  not 
think  that  the  main  business  for  which  the 
Commissioners  are  constituted  might  be 
equally  well  carried  on,  and  the  great 
objeclsof  the  Bill  might  equally  be  effected, 
whether  these  clauses  be  passed  this  year 


or  not ;  and  if  instead  of  them  something 
else,  which,  on  the  whole,  would  be  belter 
adapted  to  meet  the  great  acknowledged 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  of 
bastardy,  shall  be  passed  in  another  year. 
My  Lords,  in  taking  this  course,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  by  a  lettt^r 
which  1  this  morning  received  from  an 
hon.  Member  of  the  other  House,  upon 
whose  Motion  there  had  been  inserted  iit 
this  Bill  the  very  important  clause  which 
your  Lordships  have  since  struck  out--^ 
I  mean  the  member  for  East  Somerset—^ 
that  I  have  his  concurrence  in  the  course 
I  am  now  taking.  That  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  the  communication  which  1  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  him,  has  earnestly 
entreated  that  the  attempt  to  defer  the 
bastardy  clauses  till  the  next  year  may 
be  persevered  in,  not  expressing  a  very 
especial  attachment  to  what  is  called  his 
clause,  but  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  must  result  from  letting 
the  fathers  of  bastards  escape,  as  the  Bill 
proposes.  He  says,  that  he  knows  his 
clause,  having  that  object  in  view,  was 
most  favourably  regarded  by  the  other 
House.  Therefore,  I  apprehend  my  Lords^ 
that  if  you  suffer  this  Bill  to  pass  in  its 
present  state,  you  will  be  sending  it  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  denuded  of  a 
very  important  part  of  the  provisions  which 
induced  that  honourable  House  to  send  it 
up  to  your  Lordships ;  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  you  of  the  extreme  un- 
desireableness  of  our  now  sending  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  any  alterations 
in  the  Bill,  which  shall  involve  a  new  prin* 
ciple  or  much  of  detail.  For,  as  the  nobld 
and  learned  Lord  truly  said,  last  night, 
that  honouraible  House,  even  as  regards 
time,  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  new  principle,  and  the  new 
code  which  would  be  appended  to  this 
principle,  in  more  than  one  sitting,  without 
the  advantage  of  considering  it  in  Com- 
mittee, or  debating  it  clause  by  clause, 
and  of  making  those  alterations  in  it  which 
their  wisdom  might  dictate  in  that  Com- 
mittee; and,  therefore,  it  would  be  most 
undesirable — especially,  I  repeat,  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session — to  send  down 
such  alterations  to  them,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  adequately  to  consider. 
That  which  was  so  well  said  last  night, 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  has  been 
ill  said  to  night  by  me  ;  happily,  however, 
its  weight  rests  on  its  own  obvious  import- 
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ancei  and  not  on  the  words  in  which  it 
has  been  expressed.  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  see  that  the  observation 
applies  fully  to  the  alterations  made  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House ;  and  I  should 
say,  that  it  would  apply  still  further,  if  those 
clauses  should  be  introduced,  of  which 
notice  has  been  given  by  a  noble  Baron 
now  absent,  and  which  it  is  understood 
will  be  moved  by  the  noble  Duke  in  his 
stead.  Those  clauses,  together  with  the 
one  which  I  have  felt  myself  compelled 
to  append  to  them,  if  all  of  them  were 
carried,  would  introduce  a  completely  new 
principle  and  very  large  details;  and  I 
venture  again  to  put  it  to  your  Lordships, 
whether  this  can  well  be  done  at  so  late  a 

Kriod  of  the  Session  ?    Therefore,  my 
»rds,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
this  question  at  the  present  moment,  I 
should  say,  that  on  all  considerations  of 
expediency,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  it  ought  to  be 
deferred  to  another  Session ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  there  can 
be  no  real  practical  inconvenience  in  doing 
so ;  for  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
nothing  more  than  that  the  present  bas- 
tardy laws  will  be  suffered  to  survive  some 
six  months  longer;    but  recollect  that, 
in  those  six  months,  these  bastardy  laws 
will  not  be   permitted    to.  produce    the 
same  extent  of  mischief  which  I  freely 
admit    they    have    produced     in    past 
times;  because,  my  Lords,  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  laws  will  now  be  under 
the  directbn  of  men  of  great  ability,  who 
have  made  extensive  inquiries  on  all  that 
relates  to  the  subject;  and  who  have  shown, 
in  the  Report  which  they  have  presented, 
and  the  regulations  which  they  have  re- 
commended, that  they  will  take  care  that 
the  Bastardy-laws,  as  at  present  existing, 
shall,    under  .their  superintendence,    be 
administered  carefully,  ably,  and  effect- 
ively.    And    here    I    will   remind    your 
Lordships  that  these  Bastardy-laws,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  faulty  as  they  are, 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  main  very 
effectual  in  the   few  parishes  in   which 
they    have     been    wisely    administered. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  I  repeat,  that  by 
means  of  the  able  Commissioners,   who 
will  direct  the  administration  of   these 
laws   throughout  the  country,  we  shall 
have  a  wise  administration  of  them  so 
long  as  they  are  permitted  to  exist,  and 
thus  that  no  harm  can  result  from  their 
existence  being    prolonged  for  the  few 


months  which  will  intervene  before  Par* 
liament   shall    re-assemble.     When    we 
return  after  the  recess  to  consider  this 
matter  again,  coolly  and  calmly — with  the 
advantage  in  the  meanwhile  of  inquiring 
for  ourselves,  and  hearing  from  others, 
more  especially  of  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  the  most  judicious  of  those  persons, 
whether   Magistrates  or  Overseers,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  these  laws — I  think 
that  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  deal 
with  this  matter  far  more  satisfactorily, 
than   is  possible  at  present.     I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  submit  to  noble  Lords  the 
expediency  of  acquiescing  at  once  in  the 
proposed  delay.     If  I  shall  have  a  hope 
given  to  me  that  such  will  be  the  case — 
if  I  mav  indulge  the  expectation  that  your 
Lordships  will  accede  to  my  suggestion — 
I  shall  most  gladly  spare  your  Lordships, 
as  well  as  myself,  the  trouble  of  going 
further.     My  Lords,    not  receiving  any 
such  encouragement,  I  am  compelled  to 
detain  your  Lordships  with  some  remarks 
on  the  merits  of  the  clauses  as  they  now 
stand.     My  first   and  great  objection  to 
them  is,  that  they  are  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  injustice— I  apprehend  of  admitted 
injustice.     I  apprehend  that  there  is  no 
noble  Lord  in  this  House  who  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  principle  on  which  this 
law  is  to  proqeed,  in  respect  to  bastardy, 
is  other  than  unjust ;  if  there  be  a  single 
individual  who  thinks  it  to  be  not  unjust, 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would 
indicate  his  opinion  to  me.     My  Lords,  as 
no  one  seems  to  do  so,  I  take  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  it  is  unjust;  and  that 
admission  having  been  made  [Expressions 
of  dissent,]     I  am  sorry,  then,  to  perceive 
that  I  must  discuss  the  question  of  justice  ; 
and  I  assure  the  noble  aqd  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  that  I   was  perfectly 
sincere   in   believing   the  injustice  to  be 
admitted — though  by  his  smile  he  seems 
to  think  otherwise.     My  Lords,  as  to  the 
injustice  of  this  measure,  I  rest  my  proof 
plainly  and  simply  on  its  proposing  to  fix 
on  one  party — and  the  party  who  of  the 
two  is  the  less  able  to  bear  it — the  whole 
burthen  which  belongs  by  the  law  of  nature 
in  other  words,  the  law  of  God — equally 
to  both  proportionately  to  their  respective 
ability.     It  js  on  this  principle  that  I. pro- 
ceed ;  that  the  law  of  God  lays  on  the 
father  of  a  bastard  child  as  much  the 
burthen  of  maintaining  that  child  as  on 
the  mother.     I  might  go  further  if  it  were 
necessary  for  my  argument ;  I  might  say 
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that  the  law  of  God  imposes  on  the  father 
of  a  bastard  child  the  duty  of  maintaining 
that  child,  as  much  as  the  dutyof  maintaining 
his  legitimate  child.  My  Lords,  in  saying 
this,  I  think  that  I  speak  on  no  light 
grounds.  I  have  no  doubts  myself — none 
whatever — in  spite  of  the  indications  that 
I  have  received  of  the  doubt  entertained 
by  others,  that  this  view  accords  with  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture ; 
for,  my  Lords,  while  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
text  which  in  terms  commands  the  father 
to  maintain  his  bastard  child,  yet  I  must 
say,  that  there  are  principles  repeatedly 
stated  and  enforced  in'  Holy  Writ,  which 
clearlv  point  out  that  obligation.  Such 
are  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
specially  refer  to  the  duties  of  fathers  to 
breed  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  all  others 
which  allude  to  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren by  their  fathers ;  allude,  I  say — for 
there  is  none  that  specially  and  formally 
commands  them  to  fulBl  that  obligation — 
Holy  Scripture  referring  to  it  as  to  a  matter 
so  plain,  that  no  human  being  could 
require  to  be  informed  what  is  the  law  of 
God  on  the  subject. '  All  these  texts, 
which  refer  generally  to  the  duties  of 
parents  towards  their  children,  appear  in 
my  mind,  to  refer  to  their  duty  of  parents, 
towards  all  their  children,  bastards  as 
well  as  legitimate.  My  Lords,  while  I 
draw  this  conclusion  from  Scripture,  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  I  am  fortified  in  it  by 
very  high  authorities.  I  refer  more  es- 
pecially to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and 
to  the  principle — the  hitherto  undisputed 
principle — on  which  they  are  founded.  I 
will  not  say  anything  as  to  what  may  be 
— in  truth,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be — the  law  of  France  or  Italy,  or 
other  foreign  countries  on  this  subject — 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add,  I  do  not 
care  what  it  is : — I  am  satisfied,  my 
Lords,  with  the  principles  of  Briti^^h  law, 
and  to  these  principles  I  refer  with  confi- 
dence, in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  I 
have  the  honour  of  maintaining  this 
evening  before  your  Lordships.  The 
great  commentator  on  English  law  states 
the  duty  of  parents  to  bastards  as  follows : 
^-*  Let  us  next  see  the  duty  of  parents  to 

*  their  bastard  children  by  our  law,  which 

*  is  principally  that  of  maintenance ;  for 

*  thougn  bastards  are  not  looked  upon  as 

*  children  to  any  civil  purposes,  yet  the 

*  ties  of  nature,  of  which  maintenance  is 
^  one,  are  not  so  easily  dissolved,'    The 


same  writer  says  again ; — '  It  is  a  prin- 

*  ciple  of  law  that  there  is  an  obligation 
'  on  every  man  to  provide  for  those  de- 

*  scended  from  his  loins.'  He  goes  still 
further,    and  adds   that    *  The  duty  of 

*  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
^  of  their  children  is  a  principle  of  natural 
'  law — an  obligation  laid  on  them  not  only 
^  by  nature  herself,  but  by  their  own  proper 

*  act  in  bringing  them  into  the  world  ;  for 
'  they  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
'  jurious  to  their  issue  if  they  only  gave 
'  their  children  life  that  they  might  after- 
'  wards  see  them  perish.  By  begetting 
'  them,  therefore,  they  have  entered  into  a 

*  volnntary  obligation  to  endeavour,  as  far 

*  as  in  them  lies,  that  the  life  which  they 
'  have  bestowed  shall  be  supported  and 
'  preserved ;   and  thus  the  children  will 

*  have  a  perfect  right  of  maintenance  from 
'  their  parents.'  This,  my  Lords,  is  the 
language  of  Blackstone :  and  if  I  look  to 
a  great  commentator  on  the  laws  of 
another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — I 
mean  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  Imtitutes  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland'^l  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple distinctly  laid  down  by  him.  '  Pa- 
'  rents  are  bound  to  maintain  their  issue 

*  (hough  the  relation  should  be  merely 
'  natural;  not  only  the  mother,   who  is 

*  always  certain,  but  likewise  the  father, 
'  if  he  hath  either  acknowledgd  the  child 
'  for  his,  or  may  be  presumed  from  other 
'  circumstances  to  have  begotten  him.' 
While  these,  my  Lords,  are  the  principles 
of  British  law — I  say  it  emphatically, 
British  law — law  which  prevails,  and 
always  has  prevailed,  in  both  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
Enci:land — I  rejoice  to  add  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  recognized  by  all  the  great 
jurists  who  ever  instructed  mankind  on 
this  important  subject.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  extracts  from  Montesquieu,  Grotius, 
and  PttiTendorf — ^all  going  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  I  have  said  ;  but,  in  truth, 
my  Lords,  1  cannot  bring  myself — speaking 
as  I  am  in  an  assembly  of  English- 
men— I  cannot  bring  myself  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  jurists,  not  even  to 
Grotius,  PuflPendorf  and  Montesquieu,  to 
maintain  for  me  the  principle  that  English 
fatfiers  are  bound  to  maintain  their  chil- 
dren— aye,  their  illegitimate  children.  No, 
my  Lords ;  I  will  not  degrade  myself,  nor 
insult  you,  by  citing  to  you  any  such 
authority.  [The  right  reverend  Prelate 
here  cast  upon  the  flow  paoers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.] .  Happily,  indeed,  I 
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have  an  EngtUh  aaibority — a  very  high 
authority — no  other  than  that  of  two 
admirable  men— right  reverend  friends  of 
mine— who  have  aabacrlbed  this  very 
Report — this  Poor*Law  Commission  Re- 
port— and  I  mention  these  right  reverend 
Commissioners  rather  than  their  brother- 
Corn  miseioners,  because  your  Lordships 
will  agree  with  me»  when  I  say  that  their 
authority  on  such  a  question  must  always 
have  the  greatest  weight— -greater  even 
than  that  of  the  other  eminent  individuals 
whose  names  follow  in  the  subscription  to 
the  same  Report.    My  Lords,  I  rejoice  in 

^t^y^'^Sf  ^^^  ^J  ^'S^^  reverend  friend 
behind  me  (the  Bishop  of  London) ;  and 
not  only  he,  but  also  my  right  reverend 
friend,  not  now  in  the  House  (the  Bishop 
of  Chester),  have  concurred  in  recognizing 
and  asserting  this  great  principle  for  which 
I  contend.  For  thus  thfey  say,  in  their 
Report  before  us : —  *  The  object  of  the 
Act  of  the  18th  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,  was 
merely  to  force  the  parents^—^-Iu  the 
plural,  observe  my  Lords,  both  parents, 

the  father  and  the  mother *'  to  support 

their  child  (their  bastard  child)«— a  duty 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously 
performed  for  them  by  the  parish."  I 
rejoice,  then,  my  Lords,  instead  of  quoting 
the  words  of  Puffendorff,  Grotius,  and 
Montesquieu,  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
words  of  my  right  reverend  friend.  He 
admits,  as  your  Lordships  perceive,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  both  parents  to  support 
their  children -**their  bastard  children — 
a  duty,  indeed,  which,  before  the  passing 
of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth^  was,  he  says 
(on  what  authority  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire) 
performed  for  them  by  the  parish.  If 
then,  it  be  the  duty,  the  admitted  duty, 
both  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother,  to 
provide  for  their  bastard  children,  1  think 
that  it  cannot  require  much  observation 
from  me  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  it 
js  only  just  that  the  duty  which  belongs 
to — and  the  burthen  which  results  from 
that  duty,  should  not  be  taken  from  him 
who  is  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  be 
placed  on  the  helpless  shoulders  of  the 
poor  female  —my  Lords,  I  say  the  helpless 
shoulders  of  the  poor  female,  and  I  shrink 
not  from  the  full  meaning  of  the  wofds. 
i  must  be  permitted  to  remind  your  Lord* 
•hips,  that  though  the  woman  is  bound  to 
do  ail  she  can  for  the  sustenance  of  her 
child,  yet  she  never  can  do  very  much 
without  assistance  from  others.  I  must 
lemind  your  LQfdsbips  that  woman  is  es*' 


sentially  helpless,  and  that  m  bnagin^ 
these  poorclrildren  into  the  world,  it  baa 
pleased  God  to  show  her  beiplesaofcss  in 
the  most  trying  and  afi^ctiog  manner.  At 
that  tremendous  extremity  of  suffering 
nature,  woman  must  have  assistance— ahe 
must  have  support  —  she  mast  have  it 
then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  Why, 
then,  it  is  a  mockery  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
— «y,  my  Lords,  and  it  is  a  mockery  of 
something  much  more  saered,  the  laws  of 
God— to  cast  upon  the  helpless  aboolders 
of  the  woman,  this  undivided  burthen.  I 
contend  that  woman  is  by  natare  not  de- 
signed, not  qualified,  to  bear  the  full  bur- 
then of  the  maintenance  of  her  children. 
But,  my  Lords,  when  it  has  been  actually 
admitted — as  1  have  already  shown — by 
my  right  reverend  friend,  Uiat  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  father,  as  well  as  of  the  mo- 
ther, to  maintain  these  children,  can  it  be 
necessary  to  urge  this  point  further?  Stili 
more,  can  it  be  contended  any  longer,  (as 
it  is  however  contended  by  my  right  rev- 
erend friend  and  by  the  noble  sod  learned 
Lord)  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  throw 
this  duty  solely  on  the  mother?  Why  ia 
this  to  be  done  ?  The  only  reason  I  have 
heard  for  it,  is  one  which  I  admit  sounda 
plausibly  enough,  and  1  confess  I  was  my- 
self caught  by  it  for  a  while;  the  only 
reason,  my  Lords,  that  I  have  heard  in 
support  of  this  proposition  is,  that  it  is 
expedient,  in  order  to  preserve  a  purity  of 
morals  in  all  classes  of  the  community, 
that  as  strong  a  restraint  as  possible  should 
be  put  upon  woman  to  compel  her  to 
maintain  her  chastity.  I  apprehend  that 
this  is  the  principle  on  which  is  to  be 
rested  the  fitness  of  relieving  the  father 
altogether,  and  laying  the  whole  burthen 
of  maintenance  on  the  woman  alone.  Bat 
here  again,  my  Lords,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  we  find  in  Holy  Scripture  that 
this  is  not  the  course  which  it  pleased  God 
himself  to  take.  God,  my  Lords,  in  that 
law  which  he  himself  gave  to  hia  choaen 
people,  laid  down  principles  which  it  is  lor 
us,  aud  for  all  mankind  to  be  ready  at  aU 
times  to  acknowledge  as  most  equitable 
and  moat  wise.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tend— I  never  did  contend,  although  the 
arguments  uv^ed  the  other  day.  against 
me  in  Committee,  supposed  me  to  con- 
tend— ^that  all  the  details  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  are  to  be  imitated  in  the  legislation 
of  these  days.  No,  my  Lords,  nor  did  I 
ever  contend  that— ^all  the  principles  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Howe  LaW|  ovf ht 
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9f  necessity. now  lobe  carried  into  effect 
by  human  law;  but  I  contended  tlieni 
And  I  confidently  contend  tbia  night,  that 
thete  prtnciplea  themselves,  are  at  least  to 
be  recognised  as  most  wise  and  most  just. 
Now,  my  Lords,  i  say,  that  God  in 
legislating  to  prevent  inoontinency  among 
his  chosen  people,  did  not  direct  his  pro* 
bibition,  nor  his  worldly  penalties,  or 
restraints,  solely  to  the  woman*  On  the 
contrary,  he  addressed  them  more  espe- 
cially  to  the  man,  even  in  cases  where  the 
parties  were  equally  guilty — where  the 
woman  was  consentient  to  the  Act,  even 
tbero  he  imposed  upon  the  man-^the  roan 
alone — a  positive  penalty ;  ay,  my  Lords, 
and  in  order  to  deter  the  man,  he  made  it 
bis  duly  to  marry  the  woman ;  nay,  fur^ 
ther,  he  deprived  him  in  this  case,  of  a 
liberty  which  the  husband  enjoyed  in  al- 
most everv  other,  the  liberty  of  divorce — 
because  he  had  humbled  her,  he  was 
never  to  put  her  away  during  his  life. 
Upon  that  principle,  maintained  in.  the 
Word  of  God,  and  because  it  is  there 
mainminedt  I  contend  that  the  reason 
which  is  given  to  justify  this  departure 
from  it,  in  the  Bill  before  us,  is  unsound 
—is  vicious.  It  is  unsound  and  vicious, 
because  the  process  to  which  recourse  is 
there  had,  for  the  preservation  of  female 
chastity — 1  mean,  the  directing  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  limiting  the 
whole  burthen,  to  the  woman-— is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  maintained  and 
enforced  in  the  law  of  God.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  indeed  says, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former 
debate,  that  there  is  another  reason  why 
this  pfooess  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
bastards  should  be  adopted  —  namely, 
because  only  one  of  the  parents  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  can  be  ascertained.  This 
is  a  position  necessary,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  justification  of  this  Bill — 
absolutely  necessary — but  il  is  a  position 
.which  is  positively  contradicted  by  almost 
.every  authority  that  has  had  to  do  with 
this  Bill,  except  these  Commissioners;  by 
all  especially,  both  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  and  in  this.  The  other  House 
of  Parliament  adopted  a  clause— though 
^our  Lordships,  it  is  true,  have  since  struck 
H  out — which  distinctly  negatives  any 
aoch  position,  for  that  clause  proceeded 
on  this  assumption  that  the  father  of  a 
bastard  child  could,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  be  ascertained.  Not  only  did 
Ibtt  cteiie  do  ao,  but  aisoy  my  Lords,  the 


two  clauses  which  are  to  be  proposed  by 
tlic  noble  Duke  this  night,  and  which  I 
understand  have  the  high  approbation  of 
many  noble  Lords  of  great  influence  in  this 
House — those  clauses  proceed  on  the  very 
same  principle,  that  the  father  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  pretty 
nearly  o(felo  de  se — here  is  another  step  in 
the  pix>cess  of  justification  absolutelystruck 
away.;  but  this  is  a  series  in  which  (as  is 
most  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind) — if 
any  one  part  fails,  the  whole  thing  falls 
to  the  ground :  yet  here  we.  have  it 
proved,  admitted,  acted  upon  as  manifest, 
that  one  principle  essentially  necessary  to 
be  established,  in  order  to  justify  this 
Bill,^-namely,  the  principle, .  that  the 
father  of  a.  bastard  child  cannot  be  ascerw 
tained — is  palpably  unfounded.  In  shorty 
my  Lords,  we  have  the  authority,  not  only 
of  the  law,  both  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  of  all  the  jurists  that  can  be  referred 
to,  and  all  the  gneat  lawyers  and  statesmen 
who  have  had  to  do  with  themakiogof  lawa 
up  to  this  time ;  but  we  have  the  author.- 
ity  of  the  present  House  of  Commons — we 
have  the  authority  of  the  noble  Baron 
who  g^ve  notice  of  those  two  clauses — we 
have  the  authority  of  the  noble  Duke  (of 
Wellington)  who  intends  to  move  them 
this  night, — and  we  have  a  further  au- 
ihority— I  mean  that  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  who  have  intimated  their  in* 
tention  to  adopt  the  claoses  which  are 
to  be  so  moved ;  we  have  all  these  great 
and  illustrious  authorities  for  saying,  that 
the  necessary  principle  of  this  Bill-^that 
on  which  the  justification  of  its  provisions 
respecting  bastardy  wholly  depends— 
namely,  that  only  one  parent  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  can  be  aacertained-^is 
wholly  without  foundation.  For  those 
authorities  unanimously  declare,  that  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  both  parents,  the 
father  no  less  than  the  mother — nay,  the 
clauses  which  are  to  be  moved,  this  very 
night,  will  undertake  to  prescribe  a  course 
for  ascertaining  the  father.  Thus,  then, 
my  Lords,  the  most  essential,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  is, 
I  repeat,  struck  from  under  it  When  we 
hear  so  much  of  only  one  of  the  parents 
being  capable  of  being  ascertained,  and 
when  it  is  treated  as  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  one,  the  mother,  can 
always  be  ascertained,  shall  1  be  permitted 
to  ask  your  Lordships  whether  this  is  so 
absolutely  eertain  as  it  seems  to  be? 
1  press  tha  question  aerionaly,— I  preia 
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your  -.  Lordships  seriously  to  consider 
It.  Is  it  so  plain,  that  you  can  al- 
ways ascertain  who  is  the  mother  of  the 
basUrd  child?  My  Lords,  let  this  Bill 
but  pas8|  as  it  at  present  stands^  and 
your  Lordships  may  depend  upon  it  that 
you  will  soon  discover  your  mistake. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  ingenuity  of  woman 
be  taxed  to  defeat  those  provisions  which 
she  will  feel, — and  I  must  say,  will 
justly  feel,'— to  be  most  iniquitous,  most 
cruel,  most  oppressive,  it  will  not  be 
taxed  in  vain.  Yes,  my  Lords;  you 
must  be  prepared,  when  you  have  passed 
this  Bill,  to  see  a  woman  exercise  her 
utmost  ingenuity  to  defeat  you,to  evade  the 
undue  burthen  which  you  would  impose 
upon  her, — to  provelo  you,that  youcannot 
ascertain  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child 
more  easily  than  the  father,  if  your 
cruelty  drive  her  to  concealment*  You 
must  be  prepared,  too,  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  forced  her  to  expose 
her  oflfspring  to  hazards  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe,  because  I  am  sure 
your  feelings  will  not  suffer  you  patieotly 
to  listen  to  the  description.  If  this  Bill 
should  pass,  every  motiier  of  every  bastard 
child  will  feel  that  she  is  grievously  in- 
jured. She  knows — (you  cannot  persuade 
her  to  the  contrary)— that  she  ought  to 
have  the  protection  and  the  assistance  of 
the  father  of  that  child ;  but  she  will  now 
learn  that  that  protection  and  assistance 
will  be  refused  to  her  by -him,  because  he 
is  told  by  the  Legislature  of  his  country 
that  he  is  right  in  refusing  it.  And,  my 
Lords,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  woman 
will  be  told  this  at  that  very  time  when 
she  is  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution, 
-—in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  distress,  ^at 
a  time  when  every  temptation  that  want, 
and  misery,  and  shame  can  force  upon 
her,  will  come  in  their  fullest  might, — ^it 
is  then,  my  Lords,  it  is  at  such  an  hour, 
that  she  will  be  told,  that---''  the  world  is 
not  her  friend,  nor  the  world's  law.''  De- 
pend upon  it  she  will  exert  her  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost  to  defeat  that  law,  which 
she  feels  is  to  her  so  oppressive  and  so 
cruel.  If  you  pass  the  Bill,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  find  every  woman  who  can 
manage  the  thing  at  all, — I  will  not  say 
ready  to  destroy  her  child,  but — ready  to 
try  every  expedient  which  is  possible  for 
her  to  try  to  place  the  poor  babe 
which  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  her  de- 
gradation, destitution,  and  misery,— out 
of  her  own  bands  into  the  bands  of  others. 


These  children  will  be  carried  in  baakels 
nicely  wrapped  up,  and  safely  and  can* 
tiously  secured,  and  laid  at  the  oveneer's 
door,  or  at  the  work«house  door,  or  at 
the  door  of  the  clergyman;  and,  my 
Lords,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  if  thb  Bill 
passes,  many  of  these  poor  infants  will  be 
consigned  to  the  protection  of  the  clergy, 
man,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  he,  at  least, 
will  take  care  that  the  child  shall  be  borne, 
in  security,  to  those  who  will  in  that  case 
be  bound  to  maintain  it;— to  theofficers  of 
the  parish.  In  short,  my  Lords,  yon  will  find 
that  every  work-house  will  become  as 
hospital  for  foundlings,  and  the  least  de- 
plorable result  of  the  proposed  measure, 
if  it  is  adopted,  will  be  that  injury  to 
morals,  of  which  hospitals  for  foundlings 
have  been  invariably  found  productive. 
And  yet,  my  Lords,  we  are  told  that  all 
this  cruelty,  all  this  injustice,  is  to  be 
committed  for  the  sake  of  morality,— for 
the  sake  of  frightening  women  into  chas- 
tity. I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the 
nostrum.  I  believe  that  woman  will 
defeat  it;  and  I  earnestly  wish  but  I 
cannot  hope,  that  mere  defeat  may  be 
all  you  will  have  to  deplore.  I  tremble 
to  think  that  crimes  of  a  more  hideous 
and  appalling  kind,  than  any  vidationa 
of  chastity  may  be,  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measure  in  which  we  are 
now  invited  to  concur.  Qod  grant  that 
those  who,  with  me,  entertain  this  fear, 
may  be  found  to  be  mistaken !  If  the 
Bill  pass  into  a  law,  most  earnestly  and 
sincerely  do  I  pray  that  it  may  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  introduced  it — that  in  this  one  in- 
stance the  unchristian  expedient  (if  you 
indeed  resort  to  it)  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  for  injustice,  my  Lords,  in 
any  form,  under  any  disguise,  and  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  is,  and  must  be,  evil— 
Goa  grant  that  in  this  instance  the  ex- 
pedient may  really  effect  its  object — that 
the  good  sought  and  purchased. at  so 
high  a  price,  as  the  sacrifice  of  justice, 
may  be  after  all  obtained— *that  the  Bill 
may  succeed  in  deterring  frail  woman 
from  those  vicious  courses  which  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  sincerely  designed  to  prevent! 
If  it  does  this,  it  will  have  done  some- 
thing it  will  have  done  much— but  enough 
it  cannot  do,  for  nothing  can  be  enough; 
to  compensate  its  monstrous  violation 
of  a  principle  which  the  law  of  God,  and 
up  to  the  hour  in  which  I  speak  the  law 
of  man,  has  always  hitherto  neld  sacred-^ 
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the  principle  of  equal  justice,  in  requiring 
the  father  to  discharge,  in  due  propor- 
tion, the  first  great  duty  which  both  parents 
owe  to  their  common  offspring,  however 
bom  to  them,  whether  in  wedlock,  or  out 
of  wedlock,  the  duty  of  support  and  main- 
tenance. But  let  us  see  what  are  the 
probabilities  that  this  Bill  will  really  im- 
prove the  morality  of  women  ?  If  there 
shall  be  many — I  confess  I  do  not  expect 
that  there  will, — but  if  there  shall  be  many 
who  will  be  altogether  deterred  by  the  new 
law  from  yielding  to  the  seductions  of 
men,  yet,  at  least,  we  must  see  that  those 
who  do  yield,  whether  many  or  few,  will 
be  in  a  far  worse  state,  even  as  respects 
morality,  than  such  women  are  in  at  pre- 
sent. 1  entreat  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  position  of  every 
such  woman  under  the  proposed  law. 
By  the  clause  now  especially  under  your 
consideration,  she  will  be  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  marriage  even  with  the  partner  in 
her  sin,  much  more  with  any  other  man  ; 
and  with  this  hope,  the  only  hope  of  a 
creditable  settlement,  she  will  also  be 
cut  off  from  the  only  refuge  to  which  she 
can  have  recourse,  and  where  only  she 
might  recover  some  portion  of  that  virtuous 
character,  and  some  approach  to  that 
decent  station  which  her  former  offence 
had  forfeited.  1  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  you  all — for  you  all,  my  Lords,  I  am 
persuaded,  in  the  performance  of  that 
great  duty  which  belongs  to  you  as  pro- 
prietors, when  looking  into  the  state  of 
morals  in  your  respective  neighbourhoods, 
have  perceived— whether  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  those  poor  women  who 
have  fallen  from  chastity,  and  have  after- 
wards been  married,  become  respectable 
and  chaste  wives.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  while,  as  must  be  admitted, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  strict  chastity  (so 
far  as  regards  connexion  with  some  one 
man)  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  women 
before  marriage,  yet,  after  marriage,  even 
those  very  women  who  have  previously  so 
erred,  rarely— very  rarely  indeed— violate 
the  marriage  vow.  I  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  hear  me,  whether 
such  is  not  the  case?  But  if  it  be,  I 
must  contend,  that  it  is  a  most  cruel  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill,  which  disregards  this 
very  gratifying  fact,  and  which  will  pre- 
clude every  such  woman  from  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  that  refuge  in  which  she 
may  regain,  with  God's  blessing,  some 
fragmenl  of  the  credit  and  comfort  which 


she  has  lost, — some  portion  of  the  respect 
of  others,  as  well  as  of  her  own  self-re- 
spect. The  clause  before  us  deprives  her 
of  this  last  hope,  and  tells  her  that  she 
shall  be  abandoned  for  ever — it  tells  her 
in  short,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  her 
to  hope  on  earth.  God  grant  that  she 
may  be  taught,  by  others,  the  way  to 
secure  better  hopes  hereafterj!  But,  indeed 
indeed,  my  Lords,  the  position  in  which 
these  wretched  women  will  be  placed,  is 
one,  above  all  others,  the  least  favourable 
for  them  to  receive  this  Ies«on  with  effect 
or  for  their  instructors  to  teach  it  to  them 
with  that  best  encouragement  of  zeal  in 
teaching — ^the  hope  of  teaching  with  suc- 
cess. Even  this  is  not  all.  The  obstacles 
to  their  reformation  end  not  here ;  fbr 
as  they  have  nothing  left  on  earth  to 
hope,  so  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
have  as  little  left  to  fear.  See,  my  Lords, 
I  beseech  you,  how  this  will  be.  The  wo- 
man will  feel  that  she  cannot  marry,  but 
she  may  do  worse.  Though  she  has  no 
hope  of  ascending  the  marriage  bed,  yet, 
if  she  permits  others  to  ascend  her  bed, 
and  if  the  consequence  be  a  further 
spurious  progeny,  she  nevertheless  has 
nothing  further  to  fear,  nothing  upon 
earth  to  deter  her  from  her  vicious  course. 
For  if  the  maintenance  of  one  child  has 
been  too  much  for  her  to  bear — if  the 
pressure  even  of  that  burthen  has  com- 
pelled her  to  enter  the  workhouse — it  is 
obvious  that  the  parish  cannot  force  her  to 
bear  any  part  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
other  child ;  and  thus  your  Lordships  will 
perceive  that  while  she  will  have  nothing  to 
hope,  she  will  also  have  nothing  left  to 
fear.  I  repeat,  what  I  said  on  a  former 
day,  that  if  she  has  a  child  every  year,  she 
will  not  be  in  any  way  a  sufferer  from  the 
charge  of  them;  the  parish,  and  the 
parish  only,  will  have  to  maintain  them 
all.  In  a  word,  if  your  Lordships  shall 
consent  to  the  Bill  as  it  is  proposed  to 
you,  you  will — and  for  the  sake  of  moral- 
ity, forsooth! — have  reduced  a  fellow- 
creature — yes,  my  Lords,  I  must  remind 
you,  a  fellow'creature  —  one  of  equal 
worth  to  any  among  you  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  is  the  Father  and  the  Saviour,  I 
trust,  of  us  all — you  will  have  reduced  a 
fellow-creature,  I  say,  ay,  many  such  a 
fellow-creature,  to  the  shocking  position 
of  having  nothing  in  this  world  to  hope  or 
to  fear !  nothing  to  look  to  from  good  con- 
duct or  from  ill  1  Is  that  a  state  to  which 
you  wish;  to  which  you  can  oonsenti  to  re* 
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dace  any  bumao  being  ?  If  it  be  not,  you 
will  hesitate  loug  before  yoa  permit  this 
clause  to  pass.  My  Lords,  it  cannot,  but 
be  feared  that  the  great  majoritv  of  wo- 
men who  shall  be  r^uced  to  such  a  state 
by  being  the  mothers  of  bastards,  will  be- 
come utterly  depraved.  Shut  out  from  all 
hope  and  all  fear,  roost  of  them  will  aban* 
don  themselves  altogether  to  their  pas- 
sions, and  will  run  their  course  of  vice 
and  debauchery,  regardless  of  all  moral 
restraints,  as  the  law  will  have  released 
them  from  every  restraint  of  every  other 
kindf  In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  all 
of  them  will  stand  alike,  or  nearly  alike 
— all  will  have  lost  their  casts  and  charac- 
ter, utterly,  6Hally,  inevitably  lost  it.  But 
among  those  who  will  thus  be  made  to 
suffer  from  the  cruel  enactments  of  this 
Bill,  you  roust  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  some  who,  in  spite  of  their 
fall  from  chastitv,  have  not  lost  all  feel- 
ings of  honour,  however  perverted — have 
not  lost  all  sensibility  to  that  charm  of 
self-respect,  without  which,  even  to  such 
minds,  life  itself  is  worthless;  nor  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
condition,  in  which  they  are  condemned 
to  live  without  some  hope  of  regaining  the 
respect  of  others.  Consider,  then,  my 
Lords,  I  entreat  you,  consider  what,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  will  be  the  state 
of  mind  of  women  such  as  these.  All 
those  feelings  of  perverted  honour  will 
rise  up,  in  guilty  conflict  with  the  best  in- 
stincts of  her  nature,  in  women  of  this  de- 
scription— and  can  they  be  few  ?  I  fear 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  crimes,  which  at  present  hap- 
pily startle  us  by  their  rarity,  no  less  than 
by  their  enormity.  I  fear  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  hear,  too  often,  that  the  mo- 
ther's hands  have  been  raised  either 
against  herself,  or  against  her  infant ;  or 
that  the  poor  babe  has  been  abandoned, 
rather  than  the  mother  should  suffer  the 
hopeless  shame  and  lengthened  misery 
which  she  must  otherwise  undergo.  My 
Lords,  when  I  see  ^ch  a  dreadful  pro- 
spect of  the  frequency  of  these  crimes — ay, 
or  did  I  not  see  this,  did  I  see  no  more 
than  the  prospect  of  one  single  instance, 
(for  I  declare  most  solemnly  that  the 
foreknowledge  that  one  such  case  would 
arise,  in  consequence  of  a  law  which  has 
J^een  shown  to  be  unjust,  and  which  isad- 
jaitted  to  be  founded  on  injustice^or,  at 
least,  on  most  unequal  dealing  with  par- 
lies whose  fauU  ii  6quai)^U)o  foreknow* 


ledge  of  one  such  case  would,  I  rep6a^ 
determine  me  to  reject  the  law.  Butwhea 
1  see  the  dreadful  prospect  which  is  really 
before  us,  the  prospect  of  such  cases  coor 
tinually  occurring,  it  is  not  the  moastioos 
and  un-Christian  principle,  to  which  I 
have  before  alludeid,  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,  that  can  reconcile  me  to 
the  probable,  the  almost  certain  result. 
No,  my  Lords,  if  I  were  to  assent  to  this 
measure,  and  if  some  such  case  of  suicide 
or  child-murder  were  the  consequence  of 
its  passing,  I  should  shudder  at  the  re^ 
sponsibility  I  had  so  unwarrantably  in- 
curred— I  should  shudder  at  having  besa 
partaker,  as  I  should  then  feel  tliat  I 
had  been  partaker,  of  that  one  womans 
sin.  But  while  we  are  thus  coosideriii^ 
the  moral  effect  of  this  clause  on  women, 
have  we  altogether  lost  sight  of  what  is  to 
be  its  moral  effect  upon  men  ?  We  heard  a 
statement  the  other  night  from  a  high  au<- 
thority— and  1  heard  it  with  great  regret— r 
of  the  supposed  stateofthemasculine  mocals 
of  this  country.  I  assure  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  I  mean  not  any  disrespect 
to  him  when  I  declare  that  I  believe  his  state- 
ment to  have  been  grievously,  extrava* 
gantly,unfounded.  Most  sincerely  should  I 
regret  to  believe  that  statement  true ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  rank,  in  any  class  of  Englishmen,  nor 
in  any  part  of  England,  does  that  state  of 
florals  actually  exist,  which  was  so 
strongly  described  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  other  evening,  as  pre- 
vailing among  all  men  of  all  societies  in 
the  land.  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  that  such 
was  not  formerly  the  case,  and  I  trust 
that  it  is  not  now,  I  know  it  was  not  so 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  departure — if  there 
has  been  a  departure — from  the  compara- 
tive virtue  of  those  days,  I  do  not  believe 
that  an v thing  like  the  immorality  describ- 
ed by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  does 
now  prevail.  I  believCf  that  in  all  large 
portions  of  society  in  England  cases  like 
those  which  he  has  stated  constitute  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Feeling  so, 
my  Lords,  I  must  profess  that  it  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  a  matter  of  grave  interest 
that  you  do  not  proceed  to  the  .adoption 
of  a  law,  which  I  admit  could  do  no  harm, 
as  far  as  men  are  concerned,  if  the  noUe 
and  learned  Lord*s  statement  of  the  mas« 
culine  morals  of  the  country  were  really 
true.  Ifthehabitsofmenamongusbeaade* 
prp^v^d  as  tba  uobld  and  leained  Lord  bai 
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aUI«d»QO  lait  which  yoa  may  pftii  can  make 
ihem  worse.    But  do  you»  my  Lords,  se- 
riously believe  that  they  are?    Do  you 
give  credit  to  the  pohteaad  learped  Lord*s 
statement?     It  is  impossible.     But  if 
this  be  sOt  and  if,  as  I  nave  already  said, 
and  as  all  must  admit,  we  are  bound  to 
consider,  not  merely  the  morality  of  wo> 
men,  bat  that,  also  of  men,  it  is  plain  that 
we  ought  not  to  remove  all,  or  any  of  those 
checks  which  God  and  man,  up  to  this 
hour,  have  iroppsed  on  men,  to  save  them 
from  yielding  to  their  profligate  propensi- 
ties.   Now,  my  Lords,  by  passing  this 
Act  you  will  remove  all  those  checks. 
Yoa  will  release  men,  especially  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  from  all  temporal 
restraints  on  their  licentiousness.      And 
this  is  not  the  only  vicious  consequence 
even  to  men  which  will  follow  from  pass- 
ing the  Bill  in  its  present  form*    There 
are  other  moral  evils,  of  very  grave  im- 
portance, which  must  also  result  from  it. 
The  tendency,  the  direct  tendency,  of  this 
Bill,  in  this  part  of  its  provisions,  is  to 
harden  the  heart  of  man,  and  increase  his 
sel6shnes6  to  an  intensity  of  which  we 
have  never  yet  believed  him  capable.    It 
goes  further, — it  goes  to  confound  his 
sense — his  practical  sense — of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  deaden  all  his  moral  sensi- 
bility.   It  tells  him  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, forsooth,  may  release  him,  and  has 
released  him,  from  that  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  children  by  the  law  of  God, 
—a  doty,  therefore,  which  he  owes  to  God 
himself.    Such  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
this  moral  Bill, — a  Bill  by  whose  moral 
provisions  you  are  about  to  produce  all 
these  portentous  effects, — a  Bill  by  which 
you  will  corrupt  and  harden  men,  and  en- 
courage self-murder   and   infanticide  in 
women,— a  Bill  by  which,  at  the  very  least 
and  lowest,  you  are  about  to  sacrifice  the 
first  principlea  of  justice,  and  to  tyrannize 
over  that  part  of  your  kind  which,  up  to 
this  hour,  you  have  felt  it  your  first  duty, 
as  it  has  been  your  honest  pride>  to  pro- 
tect.   My  Lords,  there  is  one  single  ob- 
servation more  which  I  must  make.  Every 
law,  to  be  efficient, — and  in  this  sentiment 
1  am  sure  I  shall  have  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  all  your  Lordships — every  law, 
to  be  reallv  efficient,  must  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion.    My  Lords,  this 
Bill  never  will,  never  can,  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  general  opinion  of  the  British 
K^le.    It  is  knpoesible.    My  Lords,  the 
itieh  people  have  never  yet  been  taugltf 


to  regard  woman  merely  as  the  minister 
to  their  vilest  passion8-*-as  the  slave  of 
their  grossest  appetites;  they  regard 
woman  as  a  being  whom,  they  are  bound 
to  honour  in  her  purity,  and  not  to  spurn 
even  in  her  fall, — to  cherish  in  her  weak-* 
ness,  to  assist  in  her  distress, — above  all, 
to  protect  when  she  is  oppressed.  They 
never  will  be  parties  to  all  the  cruelty  and 
all  the  oppression  that  are  concentrated 
in  this  Bill.  My  Lords,  if  such  be  the 
case,  will  you  proceed  to  pass  the  Bill  ? 
Will  not  the  effect  be,  to  disgust  the  peo- 
ple of  England  with  the  law  itself,  so  far 
as  this  measure  is  concerned  ?  and  let  me 
remind  you,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disguat 
a  nation  with  one  part  of  its  laws  without 
that  disgust  extending  further.  The  effect 
of  a  Legislature's  framing  any  of  its  laws 
in  despite  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  people 
is  this  :-^that  every  law  so  formed  tempts 
them  to  cast  off  their  respect  for  all  laws ; 
and,  I  must  not  be  afraid  to  add,  for  the 
Legislature  which  shall  have  ventured  to 
make  it.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
further  on  this  occasion ;  indeed  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  cast  myself  upon  your  hearts,  and  call 
upon  you  to  vote  with  me  or  against  me 
this  night,  as  those  hearts  shall  prompt 
you.  I  call  upon  you  by  your  sense  of 
justice,  by  your  bowels  of  mercy,  ay,  my 
Lords,  and  by  your  feelings  of  manhood, 
to  reject  this  most  unrighteous  law.  And 
I  do  now  move,  that  this  55th  Clause  of 
the  Bill  be  rejected. 

The  Bishop  of  London :  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  trespass  upon  your  Lordships' 
time  with  any  lengthened  observations.  I 
know  not  that  1  can  add  in  substance  to 
thearguments  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
I  addressed  to  your  Lordships,  when  I 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  eloquent  appeal  then  made  by 
my  right  reverend  friend  must  have  pro- 
duced on  your  Lordships'  minds.  Pow* 
erful  as  the  address  of  my  right  reverend 
friend  has  also  been  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, yet  I  do  not  expect  that  the  practical 
result  of  it  has  been  such  as  to  impose  on 
roe  the  necessity  of  replying,  at  any  con- 
siderable length,  to  the  observations  he  has 
made.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  spared  from  entering  again  u{K>n  this 
really  painful  subject,  for  painful  it  must 
be  to  feel  one's  self  called  upon  by  an  im- 
perative sense  of  duty  to  assist  in  the  un- 
gracious task  of  endeavouring  to  remove 
errori  fr^m  the  public  mindi  wbep  tboN 
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errors  are  closely  intertwin«d  with  some  off  thing  of  anktndness  towards  the 

the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.     1  know    interesting  portion  of  the  comnonity ;  but 


not  that  I  should  have  risen  at  all  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  I  not  lately  been 
made  the  object  of  a  most  grois  and  ma« 
lignant  attack,  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  1  should  say  a  few  words,  not  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  clause  which  my 
right  reverend  friend  proposes  to  omit,  as 
in  self-vindication,  though  the  eitreme 
grossness  and  malignity  of  the  attack, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  will  disarm 
it  of  that  power  which  it  otherwise  might 
have  had,  and  disappoint  the  intentions  of 
its  author.  With  respect  to  the  part 
which  I  have  mvself  taken,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Report  which  has  now 
been  some  time  in  your  Lordships'  hands, 
and  in  the  consultations  upon  the  measure 
now  under  discussion,  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  when  I  was  6rst 
applied  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  become  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Poor-laws,  1  felt  a  very  strong  reluctance 
to  embark  in  that  inquiry.  I  had  a  pretty 
clear  perception  of  the  obloquy  to  which 
1  should  probably  expose  myself  by  doing 
my  duty  in  the  examination  of  such  a 
subject, — a  subject  to  which  I  had  paid 
rather  close  attention  for  several  years 
past.  I  knew  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  would  probably  be  made 
by  that  Commission,  and  to  the  making  of 
which  I  should  be  a  party,  would  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  be  likely  to  expose 
me  to  the  imputations  which  have  been 
since  so  liberally  lavished  upon  the  Com- 
missioners. I  yielded,  however,  to  the 
solicitation  of  that  noble  Lord,  and  con- 
sented to  take  upon  me  the  office.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  I  should  have  been  wanting 
in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  country  at  large, 
had  I  not  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
applied  myself  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 
If,  in  the  execution  of  those  duties,  I  felt 
myself  compelled  to  adopt  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  the  sentiments  of  many  with 
whom  I  am  accustomed  to  concur,  I  trust 
I  shall  not,  ou  that  account,  be  accused  of 
acting  under  the  influence  of  unworthy 
motives.  Without  having  made  this  dis- 
claimer, I  trust  your  Lordships  would  have 
done  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  painful  and  inconvenient 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed, — that  of 
appearing  to  be  the  advocate  of  measures 


which,  in  my  cooscienoe,  I  believe,  when 
followed  out  into  all  their  results,  will 
prove  to  be  to  those  very  parties  a  source 
of  improved  morality,  and  of  happiness. 
My  tight  reverend  friend  has  spoken 
largely  and  forcibly  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  support  their  ofispring,  whether  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate.  I  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  of  that  principle ;  no  doubt  it 
is  the  duty  of  both  parents  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  support  the  progeny  which 
they  nave  been  the  means  of  adding  to 
the  human  race.  Bat  that  really  is  not 
the  (question  at  issue.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  Bill  which  goes  to  cotantenance  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
father  as  well  as  the  mother,  even  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  to  support  their  off- 
spring ;  but  the  question  is,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  we  ought,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  whether  we  can,  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  by  legislation.  My 
right  reverend  friend  is  too  well  versed  in 
theology  and  ethics  not  to  know  that  there 
are  many  duties  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Qod,  which  it  is  not  expedient,  often  not 
even  possible,  to  enforce  by  human  legis- 
lation. I  need  only  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  filial  duties;  the  duties  of 
children  to  their  parents  are  as  recipro- 
cally obligatory  as  the  duty  of  parents  to 
support  their  offspring;  and  yet,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  by  what  human  legislation 
can  you  ensure  the  right  conduct  of  child- 
ren towards  their  parents?  My  right 
reverend  friend  says,  that  when  a  female 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  seduction  is 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  want 
— at  that  moment  when  nature  cries  out 
most  loudly  for  relief — she  will  be  told  by 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  father  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  child.  But  I  deny  that  this 
Bill  pronounces  any  opinion  of  the  kind; 
It  takes  for  granted,  that  it  is  the  duty, 
the  moral  duty,  of  the  father  to  support 
the  child  ;  but  what  the  Bill  says  is,  that 
the  present  mode  of  enforcing  that  duty 
is  not  only  extremely  inconvenient,  but  in 
practice,  leads  to  results  infinitely  more 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  would  be  the  case,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  left  entirely  to  the  course  of 
nature.  For,  after  all,  I  must  contend, 
that  the  course  which  this  Bill  points  out, 
is  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  law  of 


i^ich  seem  to  wear  on  the  surface  some- 1  nature ;  and^  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the 
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law  of  natuire  is  not,  in  this  instance,  in* 
terfered  with  by  the  written  law  of  Ood, 
the  course  pointed  out  by  this  Bill  is  the 
coarse  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God 
itself.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Levitical 
law  inflicts  a  certain  penalty  on  the  sedu- 
cer of  female  virtue.  That  Jaw  refers  to 
two  cases, — the  one  to  the  violation  of 
female  chastity,  and  the  other,  where  the 
woman  is  a  consentient  party ;  but  what 
is  the  penalty  which  that  law  inflicts  upon 
the  man  ?  Why,  that  the  man  should  be 
compelled  to  marry  the  injured  female. 
Now,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  very  principle 
upon  which  this  Bill.proceedsis,that  it  is, 
if  not  impossible,  yet  exceedingly  difiicult 
to  fix  upon  the  actual  father.  That  it  is, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  the 
duty  of  the  person  who  has  deprived  a 
female  of  her  virtue,  to  make  the  only  re- 
paration in  his  power,  by  marrying  her,  no 
person  will  stand  up  and  deny  ;  but  when 
we  look  at  the  consequences  which  noto- 
riously result  from  forced  marriages,  con- 
tracted under  such  circumstances,  few  will 
be  bound  to  argue,  that  even  if  we  could 
ascertain  the  real  father,  we  should  at- 
tempt, by  legislative  enactments,  to  com- 
pel him  to  marry  the  female  whom  he  has 
wronged.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  which  attends  all  at- 
tempts to  fix  upon  the  father,  renders  all 
such  legislation  partial  and  unjust.  The 
painful  illustrations  which  I  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  adduce,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, from  the  Poor- Law  Reports,  I  will 
not  weary  vour  patience,  nor  disgust 
your  taste,  by  repeating ;  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  evidence  {brought  before  the 
Commissioners  proves,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility, the  almost  insurmountable  difli- 
culty  of  discovering  who  the  father  is.  •  I 
confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  my 
right  reverend  friend  argue,  that  this  Bill 
went  upon  the  assumption,  that  we  may 
discover  the  father.  This  part  of  the 
Bilf,  1  repeat,  as  originally  framed,  was 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  father 
could  not  be  discovered.  Of  course  I  do 
not  say,  that  in  no  case  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  real  father ;  for  in 
the  game  of  chances  we  may  now  and 
then  hii  upon  the  right  person ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  principle  is  a  sound  one, 
that  it  is  extremely  diflicult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  real  father.  Then, 
my  Lords,  my  right  reverend  friend  ad- 
verts to  the  circumstance  .of  some  honour- 
able Member  of  the  other  House  having 


introduced  a  clause  into  this  Bill^  which 
clause  assumes  that  to  be  true  which  the 
Bill  says  can  by  no  means  be  proved  to  be 
true ;  and  then  my  right  reverend  friend 
immediately  tells  us,  that  this  55th  clause 
is  not  wanted,  because  the  Bill  has  already 
so  assumed  the  principle  that  it  iA  possible 
to  ascertain  the  real  father.  My  Lords, 
what  I  contend  for  is,  the  measure  in  its 
original  simplicity,  which  keeps  clear  of 
the  probable  injustice  resulting  from  all 
attempts  of  filiation,  and  proceeds  upon 
the  original  law  of  nature,  which  requires 
an  unmarried  mother  to  maintain  her 
child.  I  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication from  an  intelligent  clergyman 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  what  took  place  in  this  House 
on  a  former  evening,  when  this  subject 
was  under  discussion.  With  your  Lord- 
ships' permission,  I  will  read  the  substance 
of  that  communication : — 

"  I  feel  persuaded  that  your  Lordship 
will  pardon  my  stating  three  cases  which 
have  very  recently  occurred  in  this  parish, 
as  they  cannot  but  tend  to  confirm  your 
Lordship's  opinion,  and  fully  justify  your 
Lordship's  sentiments.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  young  woman  who  swore  a  child 
to  a  person,  who  proved  to  our  Magis- 
trates that  only  five  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  day  he  had  first  had  an  illicit  in- 
tercourse to  the  birth  of  the  child ;  con- 
sequently the  order  was  refused,  llie 
actual  father  escaped,  and  the  child  and 
the  mother  came  on  the  parish  for  relief, 
according  to  the  existing  Poor-laws.  The 
second  was  an  infamous  girl  in  the  work- 
house who  became  pregnant.  On  being 
asked  who  she  would  swear  her  child  to, 
she  said  with  the  greatest  assurance,  '  that 
the  child  had  so  many  fathers,  that  she 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon  one.'  At  last  she 
fixed  upon  a  respectable  young  roan, 
whose  friends  employed  an  attorney,  and, 
on  the  witnesses  having  been  examined, 
the  magistrates  refused  to  make  an  order. 
The  parish-officers  having  resolved  to  take 
the  case  to  the  quarter-sessions,  the  friends 
of  the  young  man  consented  to  his  paying 
Is.  per  week,  rather  than  incur  an  expense 
that  would  involve  them  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  third,  and  most  atrocious 
case  was  that  of  a  most  artful  and  aban- 
doned girl,  who  came  before  the  Magis- 
trate, and  had  the  audacity  to  swear  her 
child  to  the  son  of  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  of  the  most 
unblemished  reputation .     W  hen  she  came 
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into  the  justice-room  he  did  not  know  her 
eten  by  sight,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  to 
the  Magistrates  that  he  was  at  school 
during  the  very  time  that  she  swore  he 
was  at  home,  and  being  connected  with 
her.  The  Magistrates  refused  an  order. 
The  parish  ofHcers  carried  it  to  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  father  of  the 
young  gentleman  engaged  for  his  son 
special  Counsel.  The  learned  Sergeant, 
having  elicited  from  the  girl  that  she  had 
received  money  from  different  persons  not 
to  swear  the  child  to  them,  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  call  his  witnesses.  The 
girFs  testimony  was  received,  and  an 
order  made  upon  the  youth  on  the  oath 
of  a  girl  not  a  degree  better  than  a  com- 
mon prostitute.  So  deeply  convinced 
was  the  learned  Sergeant  or  the  entire  in- 
nocence of  the  youth,  that  he  enclosed  his 
check  to  his  father  for  52/.  10$.,  the  amount 
of  his  fee,  and  said  that  no  case  had  ever 
given  him  so  much  uneasiness  as  the  fatal 
and  unalterable  decision  that  had  been 
made  against  his  son.  For,  as  the  law 
stands,  this  pious  and  excellent  youth, 
who  is  educating  for  the  ministry,  can 
make  no  appeal ;  nOr  can  he,  as  he  has 
ascertained,  indict  her  for  perjury." 

If  this  be  true,  I  admit  that  the  ar|;u* 
roent  holds  good  only  to  a  certain  pomt, 
because  it  does  not  prove  that  other  re- 
medies may  not  be  applied  to  the  evil 
complained  of;  but  the  letter  I  have  read 
shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving 
who  the  father  is.  I  trust  1  may  oe  per- 
mitted to  make  one  remark  with  respect 
to  the  clauses  which  a  noble  Duke  is  about 
to  propose  in  lieu  of  the  clause  which  was 
inserted  by  the  other  Mouse  of  Parliament, 
and  which  has  been  rejected  bv  your 
Lordships.  By  those  clauses,  in  affiliating 
the  child,  the  mere  evidence  of  the 
mother,  on  oath,  is  not  to  be  considered 
sufficient ;  but  corroborative  evidence  is 
to  be  reqtiired  to  justify  the  Magistrate  in 
making  an  order.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  that  corroborative  testimony 
can  be,  or  how  it  is  possible  to  adduce  any 
other  evidence  than  what  is  generally  re- 
ceived in  cases  of  this  dcf^cription.  It  is 
true,  evidence  may  be  adduced  on  the 
other  side  to  prove  an  alibi,  bat  how  the 
woman  can  adduce  corroborative  evidence, 
except  now  and  then,  in  a  very  few  cases, 
I  cannot  conceive ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
to  me  the  chief  recommendation  of  the 
riauses,  as  they  will,  in  point  of  fact  be 
merely  nugatory.     Now,  with  respect  to 


the  effect  which  this  Bill  will  have  on  fe- 
male  morality  (or  feminine,  as  I  may  call 
it,  my  right  reverend  friend  having  spoken 
of  masculine  morality),  I  will  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  statement  of  my  right 
reverend  friend,  that  if  this  clause  shonld 
be  adopted,  it  will  leave  the  unfortunate 
woman  nothing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to 
hope  for.  As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
the  woman  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  fear, 
but  she  has  a  great  deal  to  hope  for  from 
her  frailty.  That  is  the  principal  defect 
of  the  present  law,  a  defect  which  the 
clause  now  under  discussion  goes  to  re- 
medy. Under  the  present  system,  every 
imaginable  temptation  is  held  oot  to  a 
woman  to  repeat  her  offence.  Instaacea 
upon  instances  were  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners, of  abandoned  women  having 
become  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  such  a  dowry 
as  would  induce  not  less  abandoned  men 
to  marry  them.  Without  denying  the 
danger  which  my  right  reverend  friend  haa 
pointed  out,  of  women  being  induced  by 
the  proposed  alterations  of  the  bastardy 
law  to  repeat  their  offence,  he  must  allow 
me  to  remind  him,  that  his  argument  has 
proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
will  be  as  many  mothers  of  bastard  child- 
ren after  this  law  shall  have  passed,  as 
there  now  are;  whereas,  this  law  will  in- 
evitably reduce  their  number.  Another 
fallacy  which  has  run  through  m^  right 
reverend  friend's  argument,  is  this,  that 
these  unfortunate  females  will  be  left 
entirely  destitute  of  relief.  But  that  will 
not  be  the  case :  they  cannot,  except  by 
their  own  fbult,  be  left  to  perish.  It  is 
true,  that  the  relief  which  will  be  given 
them  will  only  be  administered  in  a  par- 
ticular form,— that  is,  in  the  workhouses ; 
but  they  never  will  be  exposed  to  that 
extremity  of  suffering  which  my  right 
reverend  friend  has  depicted  with  so  much 
fervour  and  pathos  of  language.  Then; 
with  respect  to  the  immorality  which  will 
be  encouraged  by  this  measure  in  the  other 
sex.  Supposing  the  parties  to  be  equally 
vicious,  tne  seducer  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  obstacles  in  his  unprincipled  at- 
tempts ;  and  I  admit  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  Bill  will  not  be  likely  to  have  any  re- 
medial effect;  but  neither  will  it  make 
matters  worse  than  they  now  are :  btit  the 
great  remedy  is  the  certain  effect  which  it 
will  have  by  interposing,  in  many  cases  — 
in  most  cases,  I  might  say, — where  the 
mind  of  a  female  is  not  corrupted,  an  in- 
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superable  barrier  to  those  «tt6mpts ;  bo 
that  the  cases  where  the  seducer  will  fail, 
will  infinitely  out-number  those  in  which 
he  will  succeed.  With  respect  to  one 
further  topic  which  my  right  reverend 
friend  has  slightly  treated,  but  upon  which 
others  have  spoken  out  more  fully, 
— I  mean  the  crime  of  infanticide, — 
that  is  a  point  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
they  have  treated  of  it  in  their  Re- 
port, but  as  briefly  as  was  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  indeed  proper,  that  I  should  enter 
Into  any  lengthened  discussion  of  such  a 
point  on  the  present  occasion,  for  reasons 
that  must  be  obvious  to  your  Lordships. 
But  I  believe  that  the  instances  have  been 
exceedingly  rare  where  that  crime  has 
been  perpetrated  under  the  influence  of 
an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  unfor- 
tunate mother,  that  either  herself,  or  her 
helpless  ofllspring,  would  be  suflTered  to 
starve.  The  experience  of  all  will  con- 
firm the  statement,  that  such  a  crime  is 
generally  perpetrated  from  a  sense  of 
shame;  and  here  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  of  the  measure 
now  proposed  displays  itself.  When  the 
female  will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  go 
before  a  public  tribunal  to  affiliate  her 
OflTspring, — when  she  is  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  proclaiming  to  the  world  at  large 
her  first  deviation  from  the  laws  of  female 
honour,  her  first  departure  from  virtue, 
there  will  be  a  door  left  open  to  her  for 
repentance  and  reformation.  We  shall 
hear  much  less  frequently  of  instances  of 
a  second  violation  of  chastity, — and  we 
shall  hava  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  of 
many  families  whose  honour  will  have 
been  preserved,  because  they  were  not 
obliged  to  make  a  public  disclosure  of 
their  daughter's  disgrace.  I  am  aware  of 
the  delicacy  of  speaking  upon  this  subject. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  that  should 
diminish  a  sense  of  real  shame  for  such 
an  oflTence ;  but  I  think  that  good  efiects 
will  follow  from  not  exposing  a  young 
woman  to  public  disgrace  who  has  fallen 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  seduction.  Such 
a  female,  who,  however  blameable  she 
may  be,  is  yet  not  abandoned,  nor  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency,  ou^ht.not  to  be  hur- 
ried into  the  depths  of  vice  by  public  igno- 
miny. I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  any 
longer.  But  to  revert,  for  instance,  to  the 
subject  of  ittfanticide,— God  be  praised, 


the  crime  is  comparatively  rare  in  this 
country,  and  the  present  measure  will  not 
increase  its  frequency.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
eminent  men  of  the  age  to  prove,  not  only 
from  experience,  but  upon  the  broad  prin-^ 
ciples  of  natural  truth,  justice,  and  mo- 
rality, that  no  such  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  measure.  My  right 
reverend  friend  has  quoted  authorities  of 
some  eminence,  and  has  referred  to  jurists 
and  others  in  support  of  his  views  of  the 
subject.  His  quotations  are  not  immedi- 
ately present  to  my  mind  ;  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  determine  what  degree  of  weight 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them,  or  how  far 
their  force  may  be  modified  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  context.  But  whatever 
weight  Ought  to  be  attached  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Montesquieu,  Grotius,  and  Puf-- 
fendoff,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  evidence  of  a  man  of  whom  I  may  say, 
without  danger  of  being  accused  of  flat^ 
tery  (even  though  I  panegyrize  a  witness 
who  is  about  to  give  evidence  in  my 
favour),  that  in  many  essential  qualifica- 
tions he  is  not  far  inferior  to  the  highest 
of  those  names  to  whom  my  right  reve- 
rend friend  has  referred,  not  at  all  inferior 
in  piety,  and  zeal,  and  philanthropy  to 
any  man  living,  and.  In  point  of  talent, 
learning,  and  sagacity,  not  inferior  to  my 
right  reverend  friend  himself;  1  allude  to 
that  distinguished  person,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
whose  admirable  work,  on  the  civil  and 
religious  economy  of  large  towns,  your 
Lordships  would  all  do  well  to  neruse.  I  am 
glad  to  shelter  myself  under  this  authority ; 
and  when  I  have  read  it,  I  know  not  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  roe  to  add  a  word 
more : — "  There  is  a  sensitive  alarm  some- 
times expressed  lest  on  the  abolition  of 
legal  charity  there  should  be  no  diminution 
of  crime,  while  the  unnatural  mothers, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource, 
might  be  tempted  to  relieve  themselves  by 
some  dreadful  perpetration.  It  might  serve 
to  quell  this  apprehension  and  to  prove 
how  nature  had  provided  so  well  for  all 
sUch  emergencies  as  that  she  might  safely 
be  let  alone,  to  consider  the  following  plain 
but  instructive  narrative  from  the  parish 
of  Gratney,  contiguous  to  England,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  small  stream. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Morgan,  its  minister, 
writes  me  that,  '*  To  females  who  bring 
illegitimate  children  into  the  world  we 
give  nothing.  They  are  left  entirely  to 
their  own  resources.    It  is,  however,  a  re- 
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markable  toci^  that  children  of  tiiis  de- 
scription with  us  are  more  tenderly  brought 
up,  better  educated,  and,  of  course,  more 
respectable,  and  more  useful  members  of 
society,  than  illegitimates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sark,  who,  in  a  great  many 
instauces,  are  brought  up  solely  at  the 
expense  of  their  parishes.  This  com- 
parison of  parishes,  lying  together  in  a 
state  of  juxtaposition,  and  diflfering  only  in 
regimen,  proves  with  what  fearlessness  a 
natural  economy  might  be  attempted ;  not, 
we  admit,  in  reference  to  cases  which  al- 
ready exist,  but  certainly  in  reference 
to  all  new  cases  and  new  applications. 
The  simple  understanding  that  in  fu- 
ture there  was  to  be  no  legal  allow- 
ance for  illegitimate  children  in  a  parish 
would  lay  an  instantaneous  check  on  the 
profligate  habits  of  its  people.  The  action 
of  shame  and  prudential  feeling,  and  fear 
from  displeased,  because  injured  and  op- 
pressed, relatives,  would  be  restored  to  its 
proper  degree  of  intensity ;  would  be 
surely  followed  up  by  a  diminution  of 
crime ;  and  as  to  any  appalling  conse- 
quences that  might  be  pictured  forth  on 
the  event  of  crime  breaking  through  all 
these  restraints,  for  this,  too,  nature  has  so 
wisely  and  delicately  balanced  all  the 
principles  of  the  human  constitution,  that 
it  is  greatly  better  to  trust  her  than  to 
thwart  and  interfere  with  her.  She  hath 
provided  in  the  very  affection  of  the  guilty 
mother  for  her  hopeless  child  a  stronger 
guarantee  for  its  safety  and  its  interest 
than  is  provided  by  the  expedients  of  law. 
This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  state  of 
matters  at  Gratney,  and  might  help  to 
convince  our  statesmen  how  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  lies  in  letting  mat- 
ters alone."  With  this  testimony  I  shall 
conclude  my  observations  on  this  subject. 
I  trust  my  right  reverend  friend  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  that-  it  is  with  infinite 
pain  I  And  myself  compelled  to  differ  from 
his  master-mind  upon  a  question  of  so 
much  delicacy  and  importance.  I  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  department 
of  the  Poor-laws  with  considerable  mis- 
givings; but  the  more  I  continued  my 
inquiries,  and  the  longer  I  meditated  upon 
the  subject,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commissioners 
have  arrived,  is  that  conclusion  which,  if 
adopted  by  your  Lordships,  will  be  better 
calculated  thau  any  other  expedient  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  can  be  had 
recourse  to,  for  improving  the  state  of| 


morals  among  the  lover -orders  of  the 
people,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  vice  of  incontinency.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  for  in  a  question 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  delicacy,  it  i% 
natural  that  I  should  seek  to  fortify  myself 
by  the  example  and  arguments  of  others, 
--that  I  have  the  satis^ction  of  knowing^ 
that  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed 
on  this  most  important  subject,  I  have  the 
entire  and  cordial  concurrence  of  mv  right 
reverend  friend  who  was  joined  with  me 
in  the  Commission,  and  whose  name  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  and  the 
public,  that  nothing  which  I  have  con- 
sented to  is  either  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  I  mean  the  Bishop 
of  Chester. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  after  the  able 
and  eloquent  speeches  of  his  two  right 
reverend  friends,  he  felt  bound  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  few  points 
which  they  had  either  omitted  or  mis- 
understood. He  would  commence  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  clause  by 
which  a  man  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
bastard  children  of  another  man,  was 
bound  to  provide  for  their  maintenance 
and  support.  Now,  was  it  consistent  with 
natural  justice  that  their  Lordships  should 
sanction  such  a  clause?  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  such  a  clause  tendad 
to  the  material  injury  of  morality  and 
religion.  If  a  woman  had  a  child,  and 
was  on  that  account  to  be  cut  off*  from  all 
further  intercourse  with  the  respectable 
part  of  society,  her  ruin  was  not  only  com- 
menced, but  irrevocably  consummated* 
Who  would  marry  her,  if  he  were  compel- 
led to  support  her  illegitimate  children? 
However  they  might  be  inclined  to  act 
upon  the  other  bastardy  clauses,  he  was 
sure  that  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  justice  to  compel 
the  man  who  married  a  woman  who  had 
been  seduced  by  another  to  maintain  her 
bastards — to  exonerate  her  seducer  from 
that  burthen,  and  to  place  it  upon  another, 
who  had  inflicted  no  wrong,  but  to  a  certain 
degree  had  himself  suffered  wrong.  To 
render  it  impossible  that  a  woman  once 
unfortunate  should  ever  be  joined  here- 
after in  honourable  marriage  to  any  man, 
was  a  course  very  different  from  that 
which  the  British  Legislature  had  hitherto 
pursued.  Upon  these  grounds,  even  if 
there  were  no  other,  he  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Motion  of  his  right  reverend 
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ffjend   ike    Bishop  of  Exeter.    Oo   the 

general  question  of  Bastardy,  he  would 
not  follow  his  two  right  reverend  friends 
into  the  different  quotations  which  they 
had  made  from  Scripture.  It  required  no 
authority  to  prove,  that  by  the  law  of 
nature  both  parents  were  equally  bound  to 
support  the  children  whom  they  brought 
into  the  world.  In  the  case  of  legitimate 
children  the  whole  burthen  fell  upon  the 
father,  and  hitherto  a  great  part  of  the 
burthen  had  also  fallen  upon  the  father  in 
the  case  of  illegitimate  children.  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  ability  of  the  father 
to  maintain  the  child  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  mother.  He  gained  higher 
wages  than  she  did,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  various  infirmities  to  which  she  was 
liable.  In  time  of  childbirth  she  could 
gain  nothing.  The  original  curse  that  she 
should  bring  forth  in  pain  prevented  her 
from  contributing  at  all  during  that  period 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  infant.  To 
throw  on  her,  therefore,  the  whole  burthen 
of  providing  for  her  child  was  that  which 
he  could  not  call  injustice  merely,  for  it 
was  unheard-of  criielty.  His  right  rever- 
end friend  (the  Bishop  of  London)  had 
told  their  Lordships  that  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  the  mother  would  induce  her  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain  her  child.  He  admit- 
ted, that  women  did  in  general  feel  more 
strongly  than  men.  But  then  their  Lord- 
ships ought  not  to  forget  how  the  rankling 
sense  of  desertion  and  injury  was  calcu- 
lated to  change  her  feelings.  A  woman 
seduced  into  criminality  by  the  man  she 
loved,  and  afterwards  ruthlessly  left  by 
her  seducer  to  the  scorn  of  the  world,  was 
likely  to  experience  a  strange  revulsion  of 
sentiment;  and  instead  of  feeling  that 
love  for  her  offspring  which  sprang  up 
spontaneously  in  the  bosom  of  every 
modest  female,  was  likely  to  look  on  it 
with  feelings  of  abhorrence,  on  account  of 
the  guilt  which  had  reduced  her  to  such  a 
state  of  abject  wretchedness.  At  the  time 
of  her  infant's  birth  the  law  could  not 
compel  her  to  maintain  it,  nemo  enim 
ienetur  ad  impossibilia.  As  then  it  was 
impossible  for  her  lo  maintain  it  at  that 
time,  who  must  maintain  it  for  her  ?  Her 
parents,  or  it  might  be  her  more  distant 
relations.  This  alteration  in  the  law,  then, 
would  fling  all  her  family  into  a  murder- 
ous conspiracy,  one  party  conspiring  to 
prevent  the  child  from  coming  into  the 
world,  and  another  destroying  its  existence 
as  soon  as  the  child  came  into  it.  His 
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right  reverend "firiend,  the  Bishop  of  Lon^ 
don,  said,  that  from  the  inquiries  which 
he  had  made,  he  was  certain  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  anything  of  this  kind 
taking  place.  Now,  he  too  had  made 
inquiries,  and  he  found  that  wherever  the 
Law  of  Bastardy  had  been  most  rigidly 
executed,  there  it  had  produced  infanti- 
cide. The  experience  of  his  right  rever- 
end friend  and  of  himself  was  so  uncertain 
that  it  could  not  be  mnch  depended  on, 
and  they  must  both  of  them,  therefore, 
recur  to  natural  principles.  It  had  like- 
wise been  said  that  great  abuses  had  pre- 
vailed under  the  existing  Bastardy-laws. 
Now,  those  abuses  did  not  so  much  arise 
from  the  laws  as  from  the  abuses  of  them. 
He  would  rather  that  those  abuses  should 
be  tenfold,  not  of  what  they  were,  but  of 
what  they  were  represented  to  be,  than 
that,  the  life  of  any  innocent  child  should 
be  sacrifieed  to  remove  them.  His  right 
reverend  friend  had  also  spoken  of  the 
difficulty  of  executing  the  Bastardy-laws 
with  certainty  and  with  justice.  But,  tlie 
instances  to  which  his  right  reverend  friend 
had  referred  to  prove  that  position  had 
proved  directly  the  reverse;  for  in  those 
two  instances  the  Magistrates,  after  cross- 
questioning  the  principal  witness,  had 
dismissed  the  case,  and  had  refused  to 
make  an  order  of  affiliation.  The  evil,  it 
was  plain,  arose  not  from  the  law,  but 
from  the  abuse  of  it.  Go  back,  therefore, 
to  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  administer  that 
Act  with  strictness,  and  all  the  evil  now 
existing  would  soon  be  eradicated.  What 
had  that  evil  arisen  from?  From  the 
overseers  making  a  point  of  giving  to  the 
woman  the  bastardy  pay,  as  it  was  now 
sometimes  called.  Now  that  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Statute,  for  it  did  not 
warrant  the  overseers  in  paying  the  allow- 
ance to  the  mother.  The  Statute  directed 
the  money  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers,  not  for  the  use  of 
the  woman,  but  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying the  parish  against  future  loss.  Let 
the  law  be  administered  in  that  way,  and 
depend  upon  it  bastardy  would  not  become 
more  frequent.  In  the  parish  of  Cookham 
the  number  of  bastards  had  been  reduced 
to  nothing,  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
administration  of  the  present  Bastardy-^ 
laws.  He  hoped  that  in  Cookham  and  in 
other  parishes,  where  the  number  of 
bastards  had  diminished,  the  diminution 
had  not  been  occasioned  by  holding  too 
strict  a  rein  over  the  infirmities  of  tbo 
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mother.    One  of  the  defects  of  this  Bill 
wasy  that  it  would  enormously  increase  the 
amount  of    the  poor-rates.     He     would 
assume,  that  after  the  Bill  was  passed, 
the  number  of  bastards  would  be  as  great 
as  it  was  at  present ;  for  his  own  part  he 
thought  that  it  would  he  much  greater. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  had  stated,  that 
the  temptation  to  the  increase  of  bastard 
children  was  the  increase  of  the  bastardy 
pay.     Now,  if  that  was  the  only  tempta- 
tion, it  might    be  easily  removed.    The 
seducer,  however,  had    better  and  more 
attractive  inducements  to  hold  out  to  the 
woman  than  the  bastardy  pay.     He  had 
now  got  too  old  to  recollect  what  those 
inducements  were ;   but  he  was  certain, 
that  there  were  a  thousand  inducements 
far  more  seductive  than  the  mere  telling 
her,  *'  You  receive  2s.  a- week   for  your 
present  bastard,  and  you  will  receive  4s. 
a- week  for  your  next."    That   was    too 
coarse  an  argument  for  any  man  to  use  to 
any  woman.     He  repeated,  that  the  num- 
ber of  bastards  must  increase  if  none  of 
the  consequences  of  criminality  were  to  be 
visited  on  the  seducer,  if  he  were  left  to 
roam  through  the  world  a  free  agent,  to 
gratify  his  passions  to  any  extent  which 
he  might  think  proper.     That  would,  of 
necessity,  increase  the  parish  burthens,  for 
if  children  were  begotten,  and  if  the  father 
were  exonerated  from  the  task  of  support- 
ing them,  and  if  the  mother  could  not 
support  them,  then  the  burthen  must  fall 
upon  the  parish.    The  children  might  in- 
deed be  kept  in  the  workhouse ;  but  then 
they  must  have  food  and  clothes  to  support 
their  wretched  existence,  and  the  expense 
of  providing  such  necessary  articles  must 
fall  upon  the  parish.     He  hoped,  that  he 
had  shown  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
.the  reputation  of  their  Lordships,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  that  one  of  the  parents  of  a  bastard 
child — and  that  the  parent  most  able  to 
maintain  it — should  not  contribute  to  its 
support.     He  hoped,  that  he  had  satisfied 
their  Lordships  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  humanity,  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the   principles  of  Christianity,   on 
which  our  law  was  founded — that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  economy — to  insert  this 
clause  in  the  Bill.     But  even  supposing 
that  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  econo- 
my, still  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to 
a   measure    which   placed  the  poor  in  a 
worse  situation,  and  which  plunged  the 
woman  into  still  greater  degradation  than 


that  in  which  both  parties  were  at  present. 
Economy,  however,  would  not  be  gratified 
by  these  alterations.  He  felt  constrained, 
therefore,  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
right  reterend  Prelate  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  as  their 
Lordships  were  obviously  very  impatient 
to  come  to  a  division  on  a  question  wluch 
had    already    been    debated  six  or  seven 
times,  he  should  confine  what  he  had  to 
say  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
Indeed,  after  the  speech  of  the  right  rever- 
end Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London),  so 
complete  and  unanswerable,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  go  into  the  subject  at 
any  length.     He  should  not  have  troubled 
their  Lordships  on  this  occasion  had  it  not 
been  for  the  observations  of  the  right  rever- 
end Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  who 
assumed  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  to  have  the  clause 
excluded  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  other  House  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  East  Somerset,    and    upon 
whose  suggestion  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late seemed  to  intimate  he  had  brought 
forward  the  subject.    The  fact  was,  that 
the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  of  the 
other  House  had  been  left  out  of  the  Bill 
by  their  Lordships,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  understood  that  a  noble  Lord  would 
move  some  other    clauses  which   would 
embrace   the   same    objects    in    a  safer 
manner  than"  was  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  he  had  alluded  to.     The  right 
reverend  Prelate  had  alluded  to  what  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  said  the  other  night 
respecting  the  sending  down  a  Bill  to  the 
other   House  which  had  been  so  altered 
from  what  it  was  when  received  from  the 
other  House,  that  it  might,  in  point  of 
fact,  be  considered  a  new  Bill,  or  rather  a 
new  code,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  justified  in  rejecting  it,  because 
they  had  not  time  to  examine  the  changes 
made  in  it,  and  which  must,  by  the  forms 
of  the  other  House,  be  either  accepted  or 
rejected  entirely  at  one  sitting.     The  right 
reverend  Prelate  had  assumed,   that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  justified  in 
rejecting  the  present  Bill  in  consequence 
01  the  changes  made  in  it,  and,  above  all, 
in  conspquence  of  leaving  out  the  clause 
proposed  by  Mr.  Miles.     Now,  although 
that  hon.  Gentleman's  clause  had  been 
left  out,  yet  others  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  difTering  very  slightly  from  that 
rejected.     Utider  those  circumstances,  he 
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thought  the  right  reverend  Prelate  might 
be  satisRed  thus  far,  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  fear  that  tlicr  [louse  of  Com- 
mons would  object  to  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made.  He  did  not  regard  the 
charges  of  inhumanity  and  cruelly  that 
had  been  brought  against  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Bill.  If  he  would  con- 
descend to  use  such  a  line  of  argument,  he 
could  with  just  as  much  fairness  say  to 
those  who  charged  the  defenders  of  the 
Bill  with  being  oppressors  of  unfortunate 
females,  the  defenders  of  the  immorality 
of  males,  and  the  encouragers  of  inconti- 
nence, that  by  supporting  the  present 
system  of  Bastardy-laws  they  held  out 
inducements  to  wantof  chastity,  that  they 
were  encouragers  of  conspiracy  and  fraud, 
and  were  protectors  of  perjury.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say,  that  tl>ose 
who  supported  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
were  either  encouragers  of  fraud  or  per- 
jury. But  it  would  be  as  just  on  his  part 
to  make  use  of  such  accusations  as  the 
persons  who  had  made  such  gross  and 
unfounded  charges  against  the  right  rever- 
end Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London).  The 
oilier  right  reverend  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter),  had  argued  against  these 
clauses  as  if  thoy  held  out  an  encourage- 
ment to  infanticide.  He  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) would  ask,  whether  there  was  any 
ground  for  such  an  assumption  ?  In  point 
of  fact,  such  assertions  were  nothing  more 
than  phantoms  to  scare  men,  and  to  induce 
them  to  oppose  a  change  in  the  law  lest 
infanticide  should  be  increased.  On  this 
point  he  would  refer  to  what  the  law  was 
in  other  (*ountries.  They  knew  how  ill 
the  present  system  worked  in  this  country, 
but  as  the  plan  proposed  had  not  been 
tried  here  they  were  forced  to  go  to  foreign 
countries.  The  system  of  throwing  the 
charge  on  the  mother  existed  in  France 
and  Belgium.  In  France  afew  years  ago  M. 
Portalis,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
proposed  a  law  similar  in  principle  to  the 
clauses  which  had  been  so  much  objected 
to.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  foundlings,  and  under 
the  military  and  truly-savage  tyranny 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  anxious  for  an 
increase  of  children  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  wars,  foundling  hospitals  were 
greatly  encouraged.  For  his  own  part  he 
had  given  his  opinion  on  foundling  hos- 
pitals when  he  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
no  person  would  ^ay  that  foundling  hos- 


pitals held  out  encouragement  to  con- 
tinence. Since  the  foundling  hospitals 
had  been  put  down  in  France  the  greatest 
possible  good  had  resulted.  In  those 
departments  and  communes  in  which  the 
new  system  had  been  carried  into  eflTect 
with  the  greatest  rigour  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide had  diminished  in  such  a  degree 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  had 
disappeared.  This  he  believed  was  also 
the  case  in  Belgium  since  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system.  Again,  if  they  went  to 
Ireland,  where  the  father  had  not  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  his  bastard 
child,  did  they  find  the  crime  of  infanti- 
cide prevail?  The  Irish  were  accused  of 
many  things,  but  nobody  would  accuse 
them  o(  infanticide.  Indeed  there  was  no 
part  of  the  world,  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  that  crime  prevailed  to 
so  little  extent  as  it  did  in  Ireland.  He 
should  violate  the  promise  he  had  made  at 
the  commencement  if  he  said  more,  and  in- 
deed it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
more,  after  the  most  able  speech  of  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.) 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
(the  bishop  of  London),  who  had  alluded 
to  the  scandalous  and  indecent  attacks 
made  on  him,  had  noticed  that  which  was 
unworthy  attention.  There  was  no  person 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  he  was  sure, 
who  was  not  satisfied  that  the  right  reve- 
rend Prelate  was  actuated  by  the  best 
motives  in  the  course  he  had  pursued. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  seemed  to  think 
that  the  bastardy  clauses  in  the  Bill  were 
expedient,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
the  principle  on  which  they  rested.  The 
right  reverend  Prelate  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  punish  the  man  as  well  as  the 
woman  if  it  could  be  safely  and  readily 
done.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Earl 
of  Falmouth),  that  under  this  Bill  the  in- 
ducement to  false  swearing  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  was  destroyed,  as  the  overseer 
was  prevented  giving  her  money.  If  relief 
was  required,  both  mother  and  child  must 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse;  and  therefore 
the  probability  was,  the  woman  would 
name  the  father.  The  right  reverend  Pre- 
late had  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  getting 
corroborative  evidence,  as  was  proposed  by 
the  clauses  which  the  noble  Duke  (Well- 
ington) intended  to  move ;  but  in  cases  of 
seduction  such  evidence  was  at  present 
necessary.     In  point  of  fact,  all  that  was 
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required  was  cifcumitantial  evidence  to 
support  the  testimony  of  the  woman.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
dwelt  on  a  former  occasion  on  his  more 
than  common  attachment  to  the  fair  sex 
— of  his  chivalrous  feeling  of  devotion  to 
them  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  fair  sex 
would  be  more  readily  iuduced  to  rely 
upon  the  assertions  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  if  he  supported  the  Motion 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelate  to  throw  out 
these  clauses. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  father  ought 
to  help  to  support  his  illegitimate  child, 
and  he  should  therefore  have  voted  for 
the  Motion  of  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
but  for  some  other  considerations  which 
he  thought  merited  attention.  He  must 
admit,  that  in  the  experience  he  had  had  in 
the  country  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  he 
had  seen  that  great  injustice  was  often 
done  to  persons  who  had  illegitimate 
children  sworn  to  them,  because  they  could 
not  6nd  sureties.  They  were  sent  to  jails, 
where  they  were  sometimes  confined  for  a 
considerable  period,  their  associates  being 
persons  of  most  abandoned  character.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  have  the  law  altered 
in  this  respect,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  consent  to  its  alteration,  unless 
he  were  convinced  that  their  Lordships 
would  adopt  the  clause  which  had  been 
proposed  by  an  bon.  Member  in  the  other 
House,  and  which,  he  was  happy  to  learn, 
was  to  be  embodied  in  some  clauses  that 
the  noble  Duke  intended  to  introduce. 

.Lord  Teynham  said,  he  would  vote  for 
the  omission  of  the  clauses.  He  believed 
that  there  were  100,000  women  at  this 
moment  pregnant  with  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ;  the  proposed  law,  therefore,  would 
have  an  ex  past  facto  effect,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  a  strong  reason  for  oppos- 
logdt.  He  denied  the  fact,  as  it  had.  been 
statod  with  reference  to  France,  by  .the 
ooMe  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wodsack. 
The  law  of  France  was  altogether  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  this  country,  since  in 
France  they  had  abolished  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture. The  women  of  France  got 
husbands  by  their  virtues;  in  England 
women  got  husbands  by  their  previous 
pregnancies. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  he  had  not 
seen,  though  he  had  heard,  of  the  attack 
that  had  been  made  on  his  right  reverend 
friend;  and  he  must  say,  with  reference  to 
that  attack,  that  there  was  ao  man  in  this 


house  or  elsewhere  to  whom  he  woold 
more  entirely  give  credit,  not  only  for  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  but  for  the  zeal  with 
wluch  he  had  exerted  himself  to  carry 
into  effect  this  measure,  of  which  he,  ao 
doubt,  coDScientiottsly  approved. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  Clauses  stand  part  of  the  Btil. 

Contents — Present,  42;  Proxies,  51; 
Total,  93.  Not  Contents— Present,  40 : 
Proxies,  42 ;  Total  82  :  Majority,  1 1 . 
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Carrington 

Carbery 

Longford 
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Pembroke 

Hardwicke 

lleytesbury 

Newcastle 

Rodney 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
Hereford 
Salisbury 
Durham 
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The  Earl  of  Abingdon  paired  off. 

Several  verbal  amendmenU  were  made 
to  the  Bill. 

The  Dake  of  Wellington  moved  seve- 
ral Clauses  which  had  for  their  object  to 
alleviate  the  severity  of  the  Bill  towards 
the  female.  The  noble  Duke  read  the 
clauses. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  said,  he 
should  with  great  pleasure  second  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Duke,  convinced 
as  he  was  of  the  clauses  being  a  very  de- 
sirable amendment  of  the  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  he  would 
not  consent  to  the  alteration  just  now 
suggested  as  to  bringing  the  question  be- 
fore the  Quarter  Sessions.  It  would 
render  the  Bill  far  less  efficient  and  un* 
satisfactory  in  its  operation. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovme  expressed 
his  intention  to  support  the  clauses  re- 
commended by  the  noble  Duke.  It 
would  tend  to  remove  objections  enter- 
tained by  many  to  the  Bill,  and  alleviate 
the  seventy  imputed  to  the  clause  render- 
ing the  female  liable  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  bastard  child.  It  was  but  fair  that 
the  burthen  of  supporting  it  should  be 
shared  by  the  two  persons  considered  to 
be  its  parents,  when  they  could  be  identi- 
fied. 

Lord  Wynford  had  no  other  obiection 
to  the  clause  than  that  he  thought  the 
enactment  would  entail  very  heavy  ex- 
penses on  the  parishes.  The  same  object 
he  thought  might  be  effected  by  empower- 
ing a  certain  number  of  the  Magistrates 
out  of  session  to  make  orders  conformably 
with  the  object  of  these  clauses. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  he  would 
not  conceal  bis  gratification  at  finding 
that  these  clauses  had  been  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Bill.  If  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  display  the  complete  iniquity 


of  the  Bill,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
it  to  which  he  had  given  his  strenuous 
opposition,  it  was  furnished  by  the  neces- ' 
sily  the  noble  Duke  and  tlie  noble  Lord 
found  themselves  under  of  bringing  for- 
ward these  clauses  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  their  own  Bill.  It  appeared  then  that 
when  the  poor  female  had  been  completely 
exhausted  of  all  means  to  maintain  her 
child,  and  not  until  this  distressed  state 
had  reached  her,  the  partner  of  her  offence 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute — not 
to  her  in  her  distress,  observe,  but  to  the 
parish  itself,  which  hardly  needed  the 
contribution.  He  was  glad  this  had  oc- 
curred, because  it  exposed  in  the  strongest 
light  the  great  and  flagrant  injustice 
which  it  was  apprehended  even  by  its 
friends  must  result  from  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  asked  the  reve- 
rend Prelate  what  was  the  case  at  present? 
Did  the  Magistrates  now  ever  make  an 
order  en  the  supposed  father  until  they 
were  applied  to  by  the  mother.  The  lan- 
guage used  as  to  the  measure  he  thought 
was  too  harsh,  especially  coming  from  the 
quarter  it  had.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  giving 
women  money  to  settle  questions  of  bas- 
tardy by  way  of  bargain,  and  do  away  al- 
together with  forced  marriages  between 
persons  who  had  neither  respect  nor  affec- 
tion for  each  other. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  in  his  capacity  of  Magis- 
trate that  the  frauds  of  women  practised 
in  the  affiliation  of  children  were  endless. 
He  thought  that  bringing  these  cases, 
under  these  circumstances,  befbre  the 
Quarter  Session  would  be  attended  with 
great  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  Amendments  agreed  to,  and  the 
Bill  passed. 

The  following  Protest  was  enterrd 
against  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Laws* 
Amendment  BiH. 

••  Dissentient  ;— 
*'  1.  Because  this    Bill  is  unjust  and 
cruel  to  the  poor.     It  imprisons  in  work- 

J  houses,  for  not  working,  those  who  cannot 
procure  employment,  and  others  for  not 

,  maintaining  their  families  who  cannot,  by 
the  hardest  labour,  obtain  wages  sufficient 
to  provide  necessaries  for  their  wives  and 
children,  although  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  the  low  rate  of  wages  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  impolicy  and  negligence 
of  the  Government. 
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"  2.  Because  ibe  present  rale  of  wages, 
insufficient  as  it  is,  cannot  be  sustainedp  or 
employment  found  for  the  poor,  or  their  con- 
dition materially  improved,  witliout  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor. 

*'3.  Because  we  think  that  no  necessity 
or  sufficient  expediency  has  been  estab- 
lished to  justify  the  withdrawing  of  the 
power  of  executing  the  Poor-laws  from 
the  local  authorities,  and  transferring 
them  to  a  Board  so  constituted  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  and  possessing  the 
arbitrary  powers  conferred  on  three  Com- 
missioners appointed,  and  removable,  by 
the  Crown. 

*'  4.  Because  we  think  the  system  sug- 
gested in  the  Bill,  of  consolidating  im- 
mensely extensive  unions  of  parishes,  and 
establishing  workhouses  necessarily  at 
great  distances  from  many  parishes,  and ' 
thereby  dividing  families,  and  removing 
children  from  their  parents,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  will  be  found  justly 
abhorrent  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  gene- 
ral population  of  the  country ;  and  es- 
pecially, inasmuch  as  it  introduces  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  poor  to  town 
))Oor-houses,  it  will  conduce  greatly  to  the 
contamination  of  their  moral  principles, 
and  be  calculated  to  prevent  their  obtain- 
ing in  youth  those  habits  of  industry  most 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them  in  afler 
life. 

'*  5.  Because  the  alteration  of  the  Law 
of  Settlement  is  calculated  to  operate  un- 
justly, and  to  lead  to  still  more  extensive 
removals  and  more  intricate  lawsuits  than 
the  law  as  at  present  existing. 

''().  Because  the  alterations  made  in 
the  Bastardy-laws  are  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity  on  which 
the  Parliament  of  the  united  empire  has 
always  professed  to  proceed,  since,  both 
parents,  being  equally  bound  by  those 
principles  to  maintain  their  offspring,  the 
father,  being  more  able  to  contribute  to 
that  maintenance  than  the  mother,  ought 
to  pay  more  largely,  whereas  by  this  Bill 
he  is  all  but  exonerated  from  any  such 
obligation. 

''  7.  Because  we  consider  that  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  the  evils  which  may  have 
existed  in  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  might  have  been  corrected  by  a 
short  Act»  securing  the  due  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws  under  the  control  of  the 
existing  magisterial  and  other  local  au- 
thorities. 

"  K£NYO>. 


*<  (For  the  4tb  and  6tb  reasons) 

*'  II.  £aC£T£R. 

'*  ROIiN£Y. 

'*  HOLLE. 

•*  WTNFORD. 

'*  MOUNTCASUEL. 

"  (For  the  1st  and  6th  reasons) 

*'  P£NSliUtt8T. 
"  TEYNUAM.*' 

The  following  Protest  was  entered 
against  retaining  the  55th  Clause  in  the 
Bill. 

"  Dissentient : — 

*'  1.  Because  the  parts  of  the  Bill 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reject  impose 
the  charge  of  maintaining  every  bastard 
child  on  the  mother  alone,  thus  laying  on 
one  of  the  parents  the  whole  of  a  burthen 
which  by  the  must  obvious  dictate  of  na- 
tural justicej  and  the  plainest  deduction 
from  the  law  of  God,  ought  to  be  borne 
equally,  or  in  proportion  to  tlieir  several 
ability,  by  both. 

'*  2.  Because  the  burthen  thus  laid  oq  . 
the  moUier,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  her 
power  to  bear,  will  ordinarily  place  and 
keep  her  in  permanent  and  absolute  de- 
pendence on  parish  relief;  and  coupled 
with  another  provision  whirh  makes  any 
man  who  shall  marry  such  mother  liable 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  child,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  encourage  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness.  Cor  as  the  woman  is  thus 
shut  out  frQm  all  prospect  of  marriage, 
and  as  both  she  and  her  spurious  progeny, 
present  and  future,  be  they  as  numeroua 
as  they  may,  will  be  all  maintained  by  the 
parish,  without  further  shame,  sufieriu'g, 
or  inconvenience  to  herself — as,  in  short, 
she  will  be  deprived  of  all  the  aids'  to 
virtue  which  Providence  has  mercifully 
given  in  temporal  objects  of  fear  and  hope, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  her  own  in- 
continence and  the  absolute  impunity  held 
out  to  every  roan  who  after  she  has  once 
borne  a  child  may  choose  to  ofl'end  with 
her,  will  make  almost  every  such  woman 
to  become  a  conunon  prostitute,  and 
every  workhouse  of  which  such  women 
are  inmates  to  be  a  comnnon  receptacle  of 
prostitutes,  from  which  they  will  carry  on 
their  vicious  courses  with  little  or  no  ef- 
fectual restraint,  unless  the  workhouse 
itself  be  converted  into  a  gaol,  and  every 
woman  who  bears  a  bastaixl  child,  and  is 
too  poor  to  maintain  it  without  assistance, 
be  consigned  to  lasting  imprisonment. 

**  3.  Because  another  and  more  appall- 
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iDg  consequence  may  be  expected  to  en- 
6ue»  in  the  case  of  those  unhappy  women 
who,  after  their  fall  from  chastity,  still 
retain  some  perverted  feelings  of  honour, 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  are  too 
likely  to  place  in  conflict  with  the  best 
instinct  of  their  nature,  tempting  them  to 
the  destruction  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
wretched  infants,  whose  lives  cannot  be 
siistqined  without  subjecting  their  mothers 
to  so  much  of  lengthened  misery  and  degra- 
dation. 

*'  4.  Because,  while  such  is  the  injus- 
tice, and  such  the  frightful  tendency,  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  as  they  affect 
women,  its  probable  effect  on  men  are 
less  to  be  deprecated.  From  men  in 
humble  {ife  the  Bill  removes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  checks  on  their  licentious 
appetites,  which  Providence  has  imposed 
in  the  cost  and  burthen  consequent  on  the 
indulgence  of  them,  thus  opposing  itself 
to  Qod's  holy  institution  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species  by  lawful  wedlock.  It 
does  more — it  directly  tends  to  harden  the 
hearts  of  men,  to  aggravate  their  natural 
selfishness,  to  pervert  and  corrupt  their 
ntioral  sensibility,  to  make  them  deem 
themselves  released  by  Act  of  Parliament 
frotp  one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious 
duties  which  the  laws  of  nature — in  other 
words,  the  laws  of  God,  impose — a  duty 
which  must  endure  so  long  as  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child  shall  subsist — a  duty 
which  no  man  who  deserves,  the  name 
of  man  has  ever  yet  dared  to  set  at 
nought 

"  5.  and  lastly.  Because  a  law  which 
professes  on  the  face  of  it  to  bear  so  un- 
equally on  two  parties  whose  moral  guilt 
must  be  deemed  equal — imposing  its  bur- 
then with  exclusive  and  extreme  severity 
on  the  more  helpless,  leaving  the  stronger 
and  the  abler  absolutely  untouched,  (even 
by  the  provisions  subsequently  introduced) 
so  long  as  the  weaker  party  is  capable  of 
bearing  anything,  a97d  then  interfering, 
not  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice,  but 
solely  to  indemnify  the  parish  from  any 
excess  of  charge  which  the  exhaustion  of 
the  mother  may  make  it  impossible  to 
wring  from  her — because  such  law  cannot 
carry  with  it  that  which  is  indispensable 
in  all  wholesome  legislation — the  sanction 
of  public  opinion ;  but  proceeding  on  the 
unchristian  principle  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,  must  like  every  other 
such  attempt  fail  of  the  end  proposed, 
with  this    unhappy  aggravation  of    the 


failure,  that  it  tends  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  the  laws  in  general^  and 
to  impair  their  respect  for  that  Legislature 
which  shall  have  ventured  to  enact  it. 

**  n.  EXETER. 
*'  PENSIIURST. 
"  FALMOUTH. 
**  ROLtE. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  August  8,  1834. 

HiNUTKS.]    Bills.     Read  a  Uiinl  time  :~Starch   DuUok ' 
Repeal ;  Spirit  Duties. 

PeUtioiu  ttteimiittd.  By  Captain  Goadom,  from  Abenteoi, 
against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Duty  on  Spirits 
distiUed  in  Ireland.— Dy  Mr.  B.  Cartbb,  from  Portsmouth 
and  Fortiea,  against  any  ioocase  of  Duty  on  Spirit 
Lioen$ei.— By  Mr.  E.  L.  Bui.«irKR,  from  Lincoln  and 
other  Places,  to  the  same  cfftct.— By  Mr.  Fkarous 
O'Connor,  from  the  County  of  Mayo,  for  Relief  ttom 
thepaymcntof  Onnd  Jury  Ceis. 

Military  Flogging.]  Colonel  £i;attj 
presented  a  petition  from  the  church- 
wardens, overseers,  and  parishioners  of 
St«  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  against  military 
flogging.  He  was  of  opinion  that  military 
flogging  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  philanthropists  who  viewed  the 
question  merely  as  a  matter  of  cruelty  in- 
flicted on  the  offender,  but  he  looked  at 
it  as  a  dishonour  and  degradation  to  the 
British  army;  and  even  granting  the 
punishment  to  be  abstractedly  good,  he 
contended  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  it  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
The  French  army  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  practice 
of  military  flogginf2:  was  not  known  in  it. 
He  had  been  told  it  was  unwise  to  set  up 
the  French  army  as  an  example  to  tlK>se 
by  whom  they  had  been  vanquished,  but  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  the  best  disciplined  that 
ever  existed,  carefully  studied  the  custom 
and  discipline  of  the  various  armies  they 
overcame.  Our  troops  were  certainly 
much  more  civilized  than  the  Russian 
boors,  but  even  in  that  army  the  practice 
of  flogging  was  much  less  frequently  re- 
sorted to  than  it  was  in  our  own.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  soldiers  were  more 
attached  to  the  service  than  the  Russians, 
and  that  desertion  was  rarely  known  to 
occur.  He  was  of  opinion  a  substitute 
might  be  found,  but  that  substitute  must 
be  a  severe  one  to  maintain  the  discipline 
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of  the  feirmy. .  He  would  nol  say,  that  in 
very  severe    cases  corporal  ponishoienl 
should  not  he  adopted,  but  he  thought,  it 
would  be  much  better  that,  in  the  most 
depraved  instances,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, capital  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted, than   a  repetition  of  what    had 
proved  worse  than  useless.     In  the  course 
of  last  year  9|000  Courts- martial    had 
taken  place,  and  d,000  soldiers  had  passed 
through  the  public  gaols.    The  principle 
crime  was  that  of  drunkenness ;  but  what 
did  it  show  ?    DM  it  prove  that  flogging, 
which  was  now  used,  shoirM  be  more 
frequentiv  resorted  to,  or  that  it  should 
be  abolished  ?  It  was  a  maiim  in  punish- 
ment, that  whatever  mode  of  punishment 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  in 
favour  of  the  criminal  was  injurious.  This 
alone  he  considered  a  suflicient  obiection 
to  the  continuance  of  corporal  punishment, 
for  whenever  a  flogging  took  place,  the 
offender  was  considered  an  object  of  pity, 
and  the  oflence  of  which  be  was  guilty 
entirely  overlooked.  The  difficulty  was,  to 
^vg9Mt  a  substitute,  and  what  he  propMed 
was,  that  some  of  the  measures  or  the 
French  minister  Marshal  Soult,  which  had 
been  published,  should  be  adopted  in  the 
British  army.      He  proposed,    that  the 
power  of  the  commanding  officer  to  punish 
should  be  increased;  that  the  power  to 
imprison,  which  was  at  present  for  only 
thirty-eiorht  hours,  should  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, that  the  offender  should  be  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  mulcted  of  his  pay,  kept 
to  hard  labour,  with  a  weight  tied  to  his 
leg  if  necessary,  and  that  those  who  had 
been  frequently  flogged  should   be  dis- 
charged the  army  and  sent  to  the  colonies. 
He  thought  the  system  of  granting  dis- 
charges in  the  British  army  was  erroneous ; 
the  good  man  who  possessed  the  means 
was  allowed  to  purchase  his  discharge, 
while  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  take  any  step  to  rid  the 
army  of  the  bad  men.    Whatever  view 
the  House  might  take  of  the  question, 
this  degrading  punishment,  he  trusted, 
would  not  be  suffered  much  longer  to 
continue. 

Mr.  TViinysonsaid,  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  a  similar  petition  from  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,'  and  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  to  present  it,  that 
both  petitions  mig^t  be  disposed  of  at  the 
same  time.  The  hon.  Member  expressed 
the  deep  abhorrence  the  petitioners  enter- 
tained of  the  practice  of  military  flogging, 


and  their  disgust  at  the  scene  which  had 
iatdy  taken  fSaee  at  St.  George's  barracka, 
and  earnestly  hoped  the  system  would  be 
entirely  put  an  emU  to.  He  considered 
the  degradation  of  corporal  pvnisbmenc 
calculated  to  destroy  that  high  tense  of 
moral  feeling  and  honour  which  shoald 
always  animate  the  British  arasy,  and 
hoped  to  see  it  speedily  abofished.  He 
was  happy  to  hear  that  a  commission  was 
about  to  be  issued,  but  trusted  it  would 
not  be  composed  entirely  of  officeia. 

Sir  Jokn  Bgng  said,  nothing  waa  more 
calculated  to  insure  a  fair  conaideratioar  of 
the  question^  and  the  hope  of  an  entire 
abolttkm  of  the  practice  of  flogging,  than 
the  temperate  tone  in  which  the  subject 
had  becfo  discussed.     He  #as  far  fmoi 
finding  fault  with  those  individuals  who 
petitk>ned   the    House  on  this   subject, 
feeling  satisfied  that  they  were  actuated 
by  the  most  humane  and  geneioos  aiotifiMS 
he  was  only  desirous  to  observe  that  those 
were  much  mistaken,  and  knew  very  little 
of  the  character  of  British  officers,  who 
supposed  they  were  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  punishment  from  any  other 
motive  than  a  wish  to  uphold  the  discipline 
of  the  army.     He  was  free  to  admit,  that 
public  opinion  had  now  advanced  to  that 
stage  that  some  alteration  must  take  place. 
Nothing  waa  more  difficult,  in  his  opinion, 
than  to  find  a  substitute  for  flogging.     He 
believed,  that  no  substitute  would  be  so 
good  as  that  of  solitary  confinement,  but 
even  that  waa  liable  to  many  objectiona; 
It  could  not  be  adopted  when  the  army 
was  on  active  service  or  on  march.    Then 
with  respect  to  mulcting  a  soldier  of  bis 
pay,  be  thought,  such  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious 
consequences,  as  there  was  no  question  on 
which  a  soldier  looked  with  greater  deli« 
cacy.  Every  substitute  was  liable  to  many 
objections,  and,  therefore,  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  let  the  question  be  fairly  and 
fully  investigated  by^he  commission  which 
was  about  to  issue.     He  suggested  that, 
if  the  commission  should  be  composed  of 
any  individuals  who   were   not   military 
men,  the  present  and  the  late  right  hon. 
Secretaries  at  War  should  be  among  the 
number.     He  knew  there  waa  no  Member 
of  that   House  more  averse  to  military 
fl<^ging  than  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Nottingham  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse),  and  that, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
For  his  own  part  he  believed,  from  the 
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feeliDft  tkat  was  entertained  by  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  the  practice  would  be  shortly 
done  away  with  ;  bot  his  recommendation 
was,  that  it  should  not  be  done  hastily  nor 
without  the  most  mature  consideration. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  congratulated 
the  House  on  the  altered  tone  in  which 
this  subject  was  debated «  and  that  the 
argument  did  not  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  naval  and  military  men  felt  a 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
administering  the  lash.  He  could  only  say, 
when  it  had  been  his  painful  duty  to  wit- 
ness a  flogfring  he  had  nearly  fainted, 
though  nothing  else  had  ever  caused  him 
to  faint  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
Those  persons  who  taunted  British  officers 
with  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  flogging  knew  very  little  of  the  sutnect, 
or  of  the  character  of  those  who  haa  the 
command  of  the  navy.  When  he  had  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  he  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  it,  or  to 
have  delegated  it  to  some  other  person. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  practice 
abolished,  if  a  substitute  could  be  found 
to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army; 
but  until  that  substitute  could  be  found, 
the  power  should  be  retained,  no  less  in 
behalf  of  the  good  soldier  than  the  bad. 
The  practice  of  flogging  was  continually 
tesorted  to  by  the  civil  magistrate — it  took 
place  under  their  own  eye — and  yet  no 
complaint  was  ever  made  against  the  Ma- 
gistrate for  awarding  such  a  punishment. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  it  was  made  use  of 
in  one  part  of  the  public  service^  why 
should  it  not  in  another  ? 

Mr.  Buckingham  said,  the  army  and 
the  navy,  it  was  well  known,  contained 
many  inferior  men,  and  what  was  the 
reason  ?  Why,  when  men  had  been  found 
un6t  for  anything  else,  it  was  said,  **  Oh, 
they  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  army 
and  navy."  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  thatso  much  insubordination  and 
crime  prevailed  in  the  army ;  and  so  would 
they  continue  to  prevail  as  long  as  the 
army  was  supplied  with  bad  men.  To  render 
the  army  effective,  and  to  make  punish- 
ment  unnecessary,  an  inducement  should 
be  supplied  for  better  men  to  enlist.  For 
his  own  part  he  believed,  that  drunkenness 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  crimes  and 
insubordination  that  existed  in  the  army. 
He  recommended  that  the  higher  offices 
of  the  army  should  be  open  to  every  man 
who  entered  it,  and  that  they  should  be 
attained  by  those  who  exhibited  good  con- 


duct and  attention  to  military  duty.  He 
thought  by  giving  men  an  inducement  to 
behave  well  by  the  prospect  of  rising  in 
the  army,  the  commission  of  crime  would 
be  diminished,  and  corporal  punishment 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Colonel  Leith  Hay  thought  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  steps  had  been  taken  to 
afford  the  means  of  increasing  the  punish- 
ment of  solitary  confinement  in  the  army. 
A  report  had  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Ordinance  in  the  year  1831,  from  certain 
persons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ex« 
tent  to  which  solitary  confinement  could 
be  adopted  in  the  army.  That  Report 
stated,  that  102  cells  would  be  equal  to 
all  that  was  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
military.  In  conformity  with  that  Report 
ninety-eight  cells  had  been  completed  at 
the  different  barracks.  With  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Bowater,  he  would 
remark,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Colonel  Bowater  to  alter  the  punishment 
awarded.  The  offender  coula  not  have 
been  taken  before  any  other  tribunal, 
drunkenness  and  mutiny  bein^  cognizable 
only  by  a  district  Court-martial,  and  not 
a  regimental  Court-martial,  except  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 
As  the  offence,  therefore,  was  one  which 
could  only  be  tried  by  a  district  Court- 
martial,  and  as  Colonel  Bowater  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  diminish  one  stroke 
of  the  sentence  awarded  by  it,  no  possible 
blame  could  attach  to  that  gallant  officer. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  that  when  the  brave 
and  gallant  Admiral  had  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  a  military  flogging,  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  England.  He  trusted,  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  to<day 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The 
feelings  of  humanity  could  not  much 
longer  be  outraged  by  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  the  result  of  which 
had  been  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
crime.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Sheffield,  that  they  must  endeavour  to 
introduce  into  the  army  and  navy  a  supe- 
rior body  of  men  instead  of  the  refuse  of 
the  gaol  and  the  workhouse,  and  encourage 
good  conduct  and  honourable  ambition, 
by  the  prospect  of  rising  to  the  highest 
station. 

Sir  Samuel  WkalUy  contended,  that 
military  flogging  was  not  necessary  to 
maiutain  the  discipline  of  the  army,  as 
was  proved  by  the  3rd  regiment  of  guards 
in  which  no  flogging  took  place.     During 
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the  PeniMolar  war  the  greotest  itibordina* 
lion  prevailed  in  that  regiment  wiihout 
having  once  resorted  to  the  practice.  He 
trusted  the  commission  would  not  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  military  aad  naval  meo, 
such  persons  being  no  more  competent  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  military  flogging 
than  a  body  of  schoolmasters  to  judge  of 
flogging  school-boys. 

Mr.  Craven  Berkeley  said,  the  case  of 
Hutchinson  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented, and  he  thought  it  much  better  for 
those  individuals  who  wished  to  see  the 
practice  abolished  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  {>rejudice 
their  case. 

Sir  Thonuis  Troubridge  was  of  opinion 
that,  at  least,  much  good  would  be  done 
by  the  discussion.  He  thought  the  public 
would  feel  assured  that  the  subject  was 
seriously  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
while  the  commission  which  was  about  to 
issue  would  be  productive  of  general  satb« 
faction.  # 

Mr.  Ashley  Cooper  stated,  as  far  as  his 
own  military  experience  went,  he  could 
say,  that  corporal  punishment  was  more 
frequently  administered  for  stealing  neces- 
saries, which  was  the  most  general  offence 
in  the  army,  than  for  any  other  crime. 

Captain  Gordon  would  be  glad  to  see 
any  punishment  proposed  tlmt  would  meet 
his  views  as  a  substitute  for  corporal 
punishment,  but  until  that  was  done,  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  perstiaded,  that  the 
crimes  which  took  place  in  the  army  were 
all  the  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness.  If  the  soldier  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  getting  drunk,  crime 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  punishment 
of  flogging  rendered  unnecessary. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  said,  if  he  saw  any 
one  system  of  punishment  brought  forward 
as  a  substitute  for  military  flogging,  it 
should  have  his  support.  The  suggestions 
with  respect  to  solitary  confinement,  and 
other  substitutes,  he  considered  liable  to 
great  objections  or  quite  impracticable, 
and  he  could  not  consent  to  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  until  some  more 
eflective  substitute  was  suggested. 

Colonel  Peel  was  of  opinion,  that  much 
delusion  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  solitary 
confinement.  He  was  persuaded,  from 
fifteen  years  experience,  that  it  would  be 
ineflicacious  as  a  substitute  for  flogging. 
lie  was  well  acquainted  with  an  instance 


of  a  regiment  ivbere  solitary  eoAfinemeiit 
wtti  adopted,  and  found  quite  inadequate 
to  prevent  the  crime  of  desertion,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  very  much  in  the 
regiment.  The  mere  threat,  however,  of 
the  administratioa  of  the  lash  in  the  next 
case  of  desertion  that  occurred,  had  the 
effect  desired  by  the  commanding  officer. 
He,  therefore,  was  of  opinbn,  that  military 
flogging  ought  not  to  be  abolished  without 
the  greatest  caution,  and  the  most  mature 
consideration  and  inquiry,  and  not  until 
some  effective  substitute  were  found. 

Mr.  EUice  came  down  to  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion  ratlier  to  bear  the 
observations  that  mi^ht  be  oflered  on  this 
most  important  question  than  to  offer  any  of 
his  own,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  pro* 
mote  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
subject,  difficult  and  embarrassing  as  it 
was,  than  the  tone  and  temper  with  which 
it  had  been  treated  by  every  Member  who 
had  addressed  the  House.  He  was  de- 
sirous, in  the  first  instance,  to  correct  a 
misstatement  he  had  made  to  the  House 
on  a  former  occasion,  not  from  any  fault 
of  his  own,  but  arising  out  of  the  error  of 
others,  who  misunderstoo<I  the  nature  of 
the  return  to  which  he  referred.  When 
he  last  addressed  the  House  on  thia  ques- 
tion, he  stated,  that  the  officers  who  made 
out  the  return  for  the  last  year,  had  in- 
formed him,  that  one*  fifth  of  the  British 
army  had  passed  through  the  different 
gaols  of  the  country.  The  officers  by 
whom  the  return  was  made,  calculated  the 
proportion  only  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sona serving  m  the  army  in  England, 
without  including  the  garrisons  in  Ireland. 
When  the  proportion,  therefore,  was  com- 
puted upon  the  whole  army,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland, .  it  was  found  not  to 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
what  he  originally  stated.  But  even  that 
result  showed  a  frightful  increase  of  crime. 
With  respect  to  the  gallant  officer  (Colonel 
Bowater)  whose  conduct  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  animadversion,  he  felt 
it  was  only  doing  justice  to  that  gallant 
Officer  to  say,  that  he  had  no  more  power 
to  diminish  or  mitigate  the  sentence  passed 
upon  private  Hutchinson,  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  house ;  it  was  only  his  duty  to 
see  it  carried  into  full  effect.  He  had 
been  asked  by  several  hon*  Members  of 
what  class  of  individuals  the  commission 
would  be  composed.  Whea  he  stated 
that  a  commission  should  be  appoiuted, 
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he  oply  meotioned  it  as  his  own  view  of 
the  case,  after  a  very  full  and  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject  He  then 
stated,  that  the  subject  would  undergo  a 
very  serious  consideration  by  bis  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  a  commission  of 
experienced  and  competent  individuals 
would  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  but 
he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  precise 
form  of  the  commission,  or  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  ought  to  be  composed.  Nothing 
further  bad  yet  been  done  than  collecting 
together  the  documents  and  all  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  question  that 
could  be  obtained,  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  refer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  commission ;  but  of  what 
individuals  that  commission  was  to  be 
composed*  had  not  yet  been  decided.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in 
forming  the  commission  two  great  princi* 
pics  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
that  such  a  selection  should  be  made  as 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  hold  out  an  assurance  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  would  set  the  matter  at  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  extremely 
cautious  that  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  would,  from  their  expe« 
ricncc  in  military  matters,  give  the 
country  a  pledge  that  military  discipline 
and  the  eflective  force  of  the  army  would 
not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by 
any  alteration  which  might  bo  recom- 
mended. He  thought  it  w^uld  be  much 
better  to  leave  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mission entirely  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
n)ent.  He  could  assure  the  House  that 
he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
suggestions  that  had  proceeded  from  hon. 
Members,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
speedy  determination  of  the  question,  and 
agreed  perfectly  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
moral  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
nrmy  could  only  be  considered  in  time  of 
|)eacc;  but  he,  nevertheless,  would  not 
consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  present 
law  without  the  most  mature  consideration, 
and  the  fullest  evidence  being  gone  into. 
The  intoxication  which  had  increased  in 
the  army  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  crime  that  took  place,  should  be 
most  specially  considered,  and  an  attempt 
made,  if  possible,  to  put  a  restraint  upon 
It.  This  subject  was  one  which  ought  to 
Occupy  the  most  serious  coDsideiation  of 


the  commission,  as  a  great  deal  of  insub- 
ordination arose  from  the  effect  of  example 
alone.  It  was  impossible  the  House  could 
be  «ware  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
question  of  a  substitution  of  punishment 
was  surrounded.  Not  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
Westminster  had  been  overlooked,  but 
there  was  found  to  be  an  objection  to  each 
that  was  almost  insurmountable.  He 
would,  however,  remark,  that  every  hope 
that  could  be  grasped  at,  let  it  be  ever  so 
small,  should  not  be  suffered  to  slip  in  the 
endeavour  to  strangle  the  habit  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  army.  It  would  also  be  with 
the  greatest  care  and  caution  that  any 
diminution  in  the  pay  of  the  soldier  should 
take  place.  It  would  be  better  to  disband 
the  army  altogether  than  run  the  risk,  by 
rousing  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  to 
comprombe  the  interests  of  the  army  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  practke  of 
flogging  was  to  be  done  away  with -^ and 
he  sincerely  hoped  it  would — some  suffi- 
cient means  should  be  adopted  to  assure 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  that 
such  a  substitute  would  be  provided  as 
would  ensure  and  maintain  the  discipline 
of  the  British  service.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  from  the  communications 
he  had  received  from  the  officers  in  the 
army  in  every  part  of  the  country,  an 
opinion  was  entertained  by  military  men 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  was  entirely  in  favour  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  punishment 
resorted  to  in  the  army.  He  would  only 
add,  that  if  it  were  upon  the  ground  of 
the  sympathy  which  had  been  manifested 
in  the  case  of  private  Hutchinson,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  conform,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  wishes  of  the  public, 
as  no  punishment  was  so  bad  as  that 
which  excited  sympathy  for  the  offender, 
and  feelings  of  indignation  toward  those 
whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  administer 
it.  He  thought  such  a  commission  should 
be  appointed  at  would  not  shrink  from 
declaring  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
discipline  of  the  army  the  punishment 
should  be  continued  if  the  evidence  justified 
that  conclusion.  He  also  trusted,  how- 
ever the  commission  might  be  composed, 
that  they  would  receive  evidence  from 
civilians  as  well  as  from  military  men,  and 
that  every  man  who  had  stated  his  opinion 
in  that  House  would  not  only  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  declare  his  sentiments 
before  the  commission,  but  would  undergo 
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ezamination,  if  he  pleased,  in  order  that 
the  fullest  and  most  perfect  evidence  on 
the  subject  might  be  obtained. 

Ck>lonel  William$  said,  so  far  as  his 
experience,  which  was  nearly  half  a 
century  old,  went,  he  would  say  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  away  with  flogging 
altogether,  although  he  had  always  depre- 
cated the  frequent  use  of  the  practice.  It 
was  a  punishment  which  ougnt  always  to 
hang  over  the  heads  of  incorrigible  villains. 
He  was  satisfied,  moreover,  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness, which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
crimes  which  were  committed,  aud  that  it 
could  not  be  abolished  until  intoxication 
was  put  an  end  to. 

Colonel  Evant  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
at  War,  and  stated,  that  separate  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  war  and  peace  might  be 
passed  if  necessary. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 
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Consolidated  -  Fund-  Appeopri- 
ATioN.]  Lord  Alihorp  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Consolidated-Fund-Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  Attwood  considered  the  Appro- 
priation Bill  the  most  important  measure 
in  the  Session,  and  yet  it  had  been  usual 
to  pass  it  through  the  House  literally  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed now  to  trouble  them  with  any  kind 
of  remarks,  but  as  several  little  matters 
had  already  been  occupying  their  atten- 
tion, he  thought  he  might  as  well  ask  of 
the  noble  Lord  one  little  question.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  foreign  hon- 
our of  this  country  was  in  safe  keeping. 
He  had  lately  paid  some  tittle  attention  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  opinion  sincerely 
was,  that  England  had  every  year  been 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  political  de- 
gradation; He  did  not  particularly  allude 
to  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  Peninsula^ 
but  generally  to  Holland,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  Russia  had  been  for  a  long  period 
encroaching  on  England,  and  daily  and 
hourly  insulting  her;  and  he  wished  in 
good  faith  and  sincerity  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether,  when  all  these  immense  re- 
sources were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Government,  their  object  was  to  purchase 
the  degradation  of  England  ?  If  the  effect 
would  be  to  support  the  foreign  honour  of 
the  nation,  he  should  be  quite  content, 
although  it  was  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
misery.     He  had  no  objection  to  their 


maintaming  great  armies  and  magnificent 
fleets,  if  it  was  not  to  be  altogether  in 
vain  ;  but  he  would  decidedly  object  to  the 
passing  of  bill  after  bill  if,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  supporting  English  interests,  they 
were  allowcKi  to  sink  every  year  deeper  ia 
degradation  and  disgrace.     Were  they, 
after  pennitting  Russiai  in  defiance  of  the 
honour  of  En^and,  to  retain  quiet  pos- 
session of  Poland,  to  sit  down  and  allow 
that  power  also  to  usurp  the  dominion  of 
Turkey?    He  did  not  wish   the   noble 
Lord  to  make  any  disclosure  that  might 
be  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  service,  but  he  trusted  he  should 
receive  an  assurance  that  the  honour  of 
England,  athough  long  suspected,    was 
not  altogether  sacrificed. 

Lord  Althorv  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  tne  assurance  that 
the  honour  of  Great  Britain  was  supported 
abroad,  and  that  it  had  sustained  no 
detriment. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  sum  of  100,000/.  given  bj 
the  Bill  in  perpetuity  for  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  tithe  property  of  Ireland  was 
provided  for. 

Mr.  Liitieton  said,  that  the  100,000/. 
was  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
perpetuity  fund  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed,  that  the  whole 
measure  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  a  gross 
delusion;  and  that  any  expectation  of 
ever  recovering  the  money  which  was  to 
be  advanced  to  carry  the  Bill  into  effect, 
was  entirely  fallacious. 

Mr.  Littleton  expressed  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  result  would,  in  all  re- 
spects disappoint  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  s  expectations.  But  if  it  should 
not  be  so, — if  it  should  turn  out  that  some 
sacrifice  was  necessary, — it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  that  sacrifice  was  for  the  paci- 
fication of  an  entire  country.  The  mea- 
sure was  one  to  which  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  looking  with  hope 
and  confidence.  Among  other  represen- 
tations on  the  subject,  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  whole  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dro- 
more,  declaring,  that  if  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
were  not  to  pass  into  a  law,  they  should 
regard  the  consequences  with  the  utmost 
apprehension  and  alarm.  - 

Order  of  the  Day  read.  On  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
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Mr.  Shaw  maintained,  that  so  far  from 
giving  satisfaction  in  Ireland,  the  Bill  had 
occasioned  entire  dissatisfaction :  he  coald 
pledge  himself,  on  his  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  prove  from  the  clearest  materials 
that  foar-fifths  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
were  decidedly  hostile  to  it.  And  not 
only  was  he  enabled  to  affirm  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  but  that 
the  opinion  of  the  laity  fully  coincided 
with  theirs.  He  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  represented  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry  of  Ireland.  Surely  hon.  Members 
did  not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  that 
his  opinions  represented  the  great  body  of 
the  educated  class  throughout  Ireland; 
he  bad  not  the  slightest  idea  of  saying 
anything  more,  than  that  the  constituency 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  was 
composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  of 
Ireland.  The  University  of  Dublin  had 
2,500  electors,  and  they  all  belonged  to 
the  classes  of  the  clergy  or  the  gentry.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  communication  with 
those.  He  believed  he  had  a  larger  cor- 
respondence with  Ireland  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House ;  and  he  thought  him- 
self fully  warranted  in  affirming  that  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  ran  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  the  tithe  measure  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  to  .be  as- 
sured of  that  fact,  must  have  had  com- 
munications with  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred persons.  He  congratulated  his  noble 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  the  great  increase  of  the  Post-office 
revenue,  which  that  circumstance  must 
have  occasioned.  From  what  he  knew  of 
Ireland,  however,  he  must  deny  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  conclusion.  If 
ever  there  was  a  measure  which  was  con. 
sidered  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  and  the  Protestant  laity 
in  Ireland,  it  was  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  He 
should  like  to  know,  to  what  kind  of  re- 
presentations, and  what  kind  of  incite- 
ments, the  1,200  letters  received  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were  replies. 
He  trusted  that  the  prophecies  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  on  this  subject 
would  prove  as  fallacious  as  all  his  former 
prophecies.  Nobody  could  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ire- 
land would  experience  the  inconveniences 
in  their  transactions  with  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  who  were  also  chiefly  Protestants, 


which  they  would  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend in  any  transactions  with  the  im- 
poverished peasantry.  He  was  sure  no- 
thing of  that  kind  would  occur.  He  was 
sure  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would 
give  every  possible  facility  to  the  arrange- 
ments on  the  subject.  But  in  what  con- 
dition would  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  be  placed,  if,  instead  of  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  the  Bill,  they  were 
thrown  back  on  the  peasantry  of  that 
country,  under  new  circumstsnces  of  ex- 
citement and  discontent?  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  by  placing  the  burden  on  the 
landlords  they  had  got  rid  of  the  greatest 
cause  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
He  considered  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  as  one 
of  the  best  answers  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union;  and  that,  connected  with  the 
generosity  which  this  country  had  exhi- 
bited on  the  occasion,  it  would  do  more 
to  cement  the  Union,  than  any  act  which 
could  be  imagined.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  predictions  were  to  be  veri- 
fied, and  if  the  Bill  were  to  fail,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  would  be  in  extreme 
danger.  No  man  was  more  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland  than  he  (Mr.  S. 
Rice)  was.  He  had  supported  the  Bill, 
for  the  sake  of  that  Church ;  for  he  could 
not  contemplate  a  continuance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Church  of  Ireland  if  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  that  country  were, 
by  any  circumstances,  to  be  driven  back 
to  contend  for  their  rights  with  an  impo- 
verished tenantry. 

Mr.  Rutkven^gteed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that  if 
some  such  Bill  as  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
were  not  adopted,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland. 
He  believed,  that  by  the  adoption  of  that 
measure,  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
woiild  be  placed  in  a  much  better  situation 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  He  con- 
sidered It  a  great  advantage  to  them,  and 
that  it  would  save  them  from  utter  de- 
struction. 

Colonel  O'Oradg  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  his  constituents,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say,  that  out  of  all  the  clergy, 
who  resided  in  the  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  he  had  not 
received  a  single  letter  against  the  Bill. 
He  understood,  also,  that  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Grand  Juries  of  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, and  Kerry,  concurred  in  entertaining 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Bill.  He  trusted 
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that  it  would  sncceed.  If  it  failed,  it  was 
clear  that  the  whole  of  the  tithes  wocld 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  laDdlords,  and 
the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland 
would  be  irrecorerably  lost.  It  was  an 
awful  moment,  but  he  trusted  that  all 
classes  would  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Lejrwf  was  satisfied,  whaterer 
certain  persons  might  have  communicated 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  laity  would  never 
join  the  conspirators  in  their  endeavours  to 
overturn  the  Church  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  those  persons  were 
greatly  mistaken  who  supposed  that  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  would  oe  dissatisfied 
with  this  Bill.  If  the  Bill  did  not  pass, 
what  would  they  do — ^what  would  become 
of  them?  For  his  own  part  he  almost 
wished  it  would  not  pass,  and  then  they 
would  see  in  another  year  how  different  a 
shape  the  Church  question  would  assume. 
The  present  measure  was,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  great  liberality,  and  if  defeated, 
would  never  be  followed  up  by  anything 
half  so  advantageous  to  the  Church.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Recorder  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Shaw)  would  surely  not  allege  that 
the  clergy  were  indifferent  to  the  peculiar- 
itj  of  their  present  situation,  or  that  they 
did  not  know  their  own  interest.  If  they 
did  not  choose  to  take  what  was  now 
offered,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  tell  him 
that  they  might  go  without,  for  that 
House,  he  was  satisfied,  would  vote  them 
no  more  English  money.  Therefore,  let 
them  take  that  or  none.  That  was  the 
understanding,  and  it  must  be  abided  by. 
But  what  they  had  done  he  contended 
was  wrong — ^it  was  wrong  to  vote  1 00,000/. 
to  keep  up  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Instead 
of  thus  voting  money  to  keep  it  up — they 
ought  rather  to  cut  it  down  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
community.  They  burthened  the  Exche- 
quer, and  did  not  do  away  with  the  dis- 
satisfaction. He  wished  in  that,  the  last 
Act  of  the  Session  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
liis  Majesty's  Ministers.  And  he  must 
fell  them  plainly,  that  the  country  hod 
been  wholly  disappointed  in  its  reasonable 
and  just  expectations  of  amelioration  and 
reform.  Before  the  Parliament  met, 
the  people  had  naturally  been  indulging 
the  hope  that  substantial  reforms  were 
preparing— that  during  the  recess  Minis- 
ters were  maturing  and  perfecting  those 
plans  of  relief  which  naturally  sprang  out 
of  the  great  measure  of  reform.    They 


had  indulged  the  hope  not  only  of  reforms 
of  a  civil  and  financial  character,  but  of  a 
great  and  searching  reform  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  Church  Establishroenl, 
and  the  Sovereign  himself  from  the  Throne 
had  adverted  to  these  necessary  reforms, 
thus  giving  the  fullest  sanction   to  them. 
They  had  also  expected  that  those  who 
were  looked  upon  in  some  degree  as   an 
exclusive  class  in  the  country — as  men 
beneath  their  fellow- men  belonging  to  an- 
other creed — wonid  receive  an  early  and 
full  relief  from  disabilities  under   which 
they  had  too  long  been  permitted  to  labour. 
Did  the  Acts  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
satisfy  any  of  these  reasonable  expecta- 
tions?   Assuredly  not.     Why,  what  was 
the  amount  of  all  that  had  been  effected 
by    the   Government?     Only     one     Bill 
which  could  be  called  a  public  Bill — that 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor-laws— 
had  yet  been  passed.    The  Tithe  Bill  had 
been  carried  through  that  House  certainly, 
but  it  was  not  yet  passed.     Every  other 
measure  introduced  "by  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters had  failed.    Therefore  was  it  that 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  said,  he  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  so  generally  prevailed  throughout 
the  country.     At  the  same  time    he  must 
admit,  there  were  some  redeeming^  matters 
on  which  the  public  might  look  with  satis- 
faction. They  had  fortunately  removed  from 
the  Cabinet  the  Members  who  were  most 
strongly  adverse  to  those  reforms  on  which 
the  people  were  most  bent.     He  could 
congratulate  the  country  on  being  in  a 
better  situation  in  this  respect.     He  did 
not  wish  to  refer,  in  support  of  what  be 
said,  to  any  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
more  peculiarly  coincided  in  his  views  and 
acted  with  him,  but  he  would  appeal  to 
the  most  moderate  man  in  that  House  to 
stand  up  and  say,  if  the  expectations  of 
the  people  had  not  been  most  signally 
defeated  ?    He  trusted  these  complaints 
would  not  have  to  be  made  at  the  close 
of  the  next  Session.     He  hoped  for  better 
things.     They  had  now  got  a  Grovcmment 
which  he  hoped,  by  its  acts,  would  prove 
itself  a  firm,  steady,  and  liberal  one.     U 
this  wefe  the  case,  the  people  would  soon 
cease  to  cotnplain — they  would  not  look 
back  with  dissatisfaction,  but  would  rather 
look  forward  with  confidence  and  hope. 
He  would,  before  sitting  down,  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  a  word  or  two  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.   The  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues 
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would  now  have  time  to  look  about  them — 
they  would  have  six  months  before  them 
in  which  to  prepare  those  measures  whicli 
must  infallibly  be  decided  durin^r  the 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament.  Those 
measures  must  necessarily  be  of  a  bold 
and  derisive  character,  or  they  would  not 
be  final.  They  must  have  in  that  House 
no  more  piecemeal  legislation — no  scrap- 
work — no  bit  of  reform  here  and  bit  of 
reform  there- -but  they  must  have  those 
large  and  comprehensive  measures  which 
would  have  regard  to  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  all.  They  must  cut  down  the 
Irish  Church  to  its  proper  dimensions — 
they  must  give  the  most  ample  relief  to 
that  class  which,  in  his  opinion,  formed 
iheroajority  of  the  people — they  must  apply 
themselves  to  the  reform  of  the  Church  of 
England — they  must  do  away  with  the 
abuses  of  Corporations — a  subject,  by  the 
way,  which  the  noble  Lord  himself  admit- 
ted to  be  next  only  in  importance  to  the 
great  question  of  Reform  itself;  and  they 
must  again  go  unsparingly  to  work  in 
reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  subject,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  considerable 
reductions  might  be  made  in  several  of 
the  great  departments  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  any  branch  of  the  public 
service.  l*he  collection  alone  of  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  between 
3,000,000/.  and  4,000,000/.  a-year,  and 
this,  he  was  satisfied,  without  doing  injury 
to  any  party,  or  to  the  State,  might  be 
reduced  by  one-third.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  had,  on  many  occasions, 
expressed  himself  friendly  to  the  con- 
solidation of  various  departments  of  the 
public  service.  Now  what  was  there  to 
hinder  the  noble  Lord  from  consolidating 
the  Excise,  Customs,  and  Stamp- Duties' 
Offices?  The  Army,  Navy,  and,  above 
all,  the  Ordnance,  must  in  the  next 
Session  be  greatly  reduced.  By  the  weak- 
ness of  the  late  Administration  the  control 
of  the  army  was  taken  from  them,  and, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  great  wonder 
that  reform  had  not  been  more  efficient. 
Was  the  army  still  to  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  ?  Such  a  state  of 
things  ought  never  to  have  been,  and  if  it 
did  continue,  means  ought  to  be  promptly 
taken  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
army  was  far  too  great — its  numerical 
amount  ought  to  be  reduced.  Now,  that 
they  had  applied  a  real  and  substantial 
remedy  to  the  great  grievance  of  Ireland — 
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and  a  costly  one  it  was  for  this  country — 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  a  reduction  of 
10,000  to  12,000  of  the  24,000  soldiers 
at  present  quartered  in  that  country.  If 
the  sacrifices  made  by  this  country  were 
not  to  be  followed  up  by  such  results, 
where,  in  the  name  of  God,  was  the  policy 
in  agreeing  to  them.  He  (and  with  him 
he  was  sure  the  country  at  large)  would 
look  for  most  material  reductions  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  army,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  Colonial  and  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Why,  in  the  latter  department  he 
found  that  the  salaries  of  officers  for  pre- 
serving the  stores  amounted  to  very  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  stores  themselves : 
the  stores  cost  40,000/.,  the  charges  for 
management  73,000/.  Could  any  one 
suppose,  that  the  country  would  rest  satis- 
fied with  such  glaring  abuses  ?  The  fact 
was,  the  whole  of  the  military  branches 
ought  to  be  consolidated.  These  amelior- 
ations must  be  followed  up  by  others, 
more  especially  those  which  bore  upon  the 
manufactures  and  productive  industry  of 
the  country.  Ministers  must  meet  the 
question  of  the  Corn -laws  fairly  and  man- 
fully, and  if  they  gave  way  to  a  little 
pressure  from  without,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did 
not  think  they  would  do  the  less  justice  to 
the  manufacturer.  Those  laws  injured  all 
classes  without  doing  any  .real  or  perma- 
nent good  to  that  one  which  it  was  intend- 
ed should  t>e  benefitted  by  their  enact- 
ment. They,  in  fact,  starved  one  portion 
of  the  community  on  the  plea  of  giving 
warmth  to  the  other.  However,  he  should 
not  go  further — he  thought  he  had  marked 
out  work  enough  for  the  noble  Lord,  and 
yet  not  more  than  with  his  many  assistants 
he  was  able  to  accomplish.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  plenty  of  hands  to  assist  him — it  was 
his  duty  to  direct — to  divide  and  portion 
out  the  work — he  was  the  good  genius  to 
whom  the  people  looked  to  superintend 
those  ameliorations  which  other  indivi- 
duals must  shape  into  forms.  And  if  he,  the 
noble  Lord,  only  laid  down  the  principles 
upon  which  the  subordinates  were  to  act, 
neither  he  nor  the  people  of  this  country 
would,  he  thought,  have  much  reason  to 
fear  the  result. 

Lord  Althorp  would  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
through  all  the  details  of  his  speech,  but 
would  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the .  main  points  which  he  had  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.   As 
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to  tbe  Etttwilcs  fer  the  diffeniit  brndMs 
of  the  psblie  terrioe  he  wmA  my,  th»t  he 
perlectl J  egieed  with  the  hon.  Gntleoien, 
that  they  oogbt  to  be  rcdaced  to  the  lovcit 
aaKNnit  coosifteiit  with  the  doe  eCcieocy 
of  the  psblie  tenrioe.  He  certainly  felt  h 
hk  daty  to  ledoce  thea  at  aaeh  at 
potwble;  bathewooldpatit  totheftovte 
whether  hit  practiee  had  not  beea  in 
accordaaoe  with  hit  creed — whether  real 
and  tabttantial  ledoctioBt  had  not  becB 
effected  by  the  Gofemmcat  to  which  he 
faelooged  ?  Thea  at  to  cooaolidatioB  of 
officety  the  boo.  Member  had  certainly 
not  aittaken  hit  opiniont.  He  alwayt 
approved  of  tach  aeoarae — he  bad  alwayt 
adopted  it  when  it  waa  poiaible  to  do  to. 
At  the  tame  tiaM  the  principle  night  be 
carried  oat  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
thit  he  cootidefed  woold  be  thecateif  the 
Cottomt,  Excite*  and  Stamp  Officet  were 
cootolidated.  The  pablic  aerriee  woald, 
he  waa  tare,  be  ineoafenienced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  in  thit  inttance. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  hesiute  to  tay,  that 
great  ooolbtion  woold  be  the  retolt.  Bat 
the  boo*  Member  taid  **  bow  little  had 
been  done.**  He,  however,  woald  ttdc  the 
Honte  to  look  back.  He  woold  freely 
admity  that  more  might  have  been  done, 
bat  he  really  believed  that  no  one  woald 
fairly  charge  the  fanit  to  the  Gofemment. 
He  woald  atk  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  paw  the  Ettimatet 
early  in  the  Semioo.  If  that  were  to, 
how  coold  Goremment^at  the  tame  time, 
force  on  Billt  of  a  complicated  nature, 
involving,  perhapt,  new  principlet,  and 
varioot  and  important  detaib?  Every 
day  on  which  the  coortety  of  the  Hoate 
had  given  priority  to  the  Government, 
Mioittert  had  ttrenoously  exerted  them- 
telvet,  certainly  not  to  force  their  meatoret 
throogh,  but  to  get  them  on  at  rapidly  as 
wat  consittent  with  their  own  intrintic 
importance,  and  with  the  respect  which 
wat  doe  to  the  Memben  of  that  Hoote. 
The  Ettimatet  were  not  patted  till  Easier, 
and  then  the  Government  had  pretsed  on 
the  Poor-law  Bill,  etteeming  it  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other  meatnre.  But 
many  other  important  tubjecti  had  been 
entertained  though  not  introduced  by  the 
Government,  and  many  ditcuttions  had 
taken  place  which   he   hoped  woold  be 

grodttctive  of  good.  If  the  Government, 
owever,  wat  to  blame,  he  wat  the  p^ton 
on  whom  the  ceoture  of  the  Hoote  ought 
to  fall.    The  fault  wat  in  him  if  bnsinest 


he  admitted,  very 
nothing  OMIR 
not  condocted  the 
in  the  best  poaii34e 
he  wat  tore,  that  he 
doe  eooiie  by  long 
by  addrcming  the  H 
doty  required — or  by 
addreaws — that  the 
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impeded,  and   if  it   had 


impeded,  he  did  not 

he  coold  remedy  the 

tuggetted,  be  were  to  bring  forward  half 


dosen  important  meamet  at  the 
menccment  of  the  Sfiun.  and  lo  throw 
them  at  onoe  upon  the  Table,  he  woald 
be  obliged  to  abandon  BMMt  of  them,  while 
the  piogrett  of  those  which  were  prfisid 
forward  would  be  impeded  to  a  very  in- 
convenient  degree.  He,  therefore,  oowsi* 
dered  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  first  to  select  the  meawies 
of  the  most  pretsing  uigenty,  and  then  to 
adopt  the  reqaiste  steps  for  preventing 
any  unnecessary  dday  to  thdr  discussion 
and  piogicm  through  the  Hoose.  He 
was  not  enabled,  at  the  present  time,  to 
state  what  were  the  most  important  mea- 
sures, but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  Government  were  resolved 
to  introduce  such  as  were  necesnry  for 
carrying  forward,  in  a  temperate  and 
proper  manner,  the  reform  which,  he  most 
admit,  was  required  in  various  establish- 
ments of  the  country.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  measures  which  they  should  m- 
troduoe  would  be  toch  as  to  owet  the 
approbation  of  the  House.  The  boo. 
Gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  heed  any  slight  obsta- 
cles which  they  might  find  in  their  way : 
be  wouM  only  say,  in  reply,  that  their 
conduct,  in  regard  to  the  Poor-law  Bill, 
was  not  such  as  to  aflbrd  any  ground  for 
the  observation  of  the  hem.  Member.  As 
to  the  different  details  of  the  Estimates 
which  had  been  referred  to,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  them,  but 
he  would  admit,  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  doty  of  Government  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  establishment,  as  fir  as  was 
consbtent  with  the  public  service.  In 
conclusion,  he  should  only  observe,  that 
the  Government  would  take  care  tiiat  in 
every  department,  either  of  collection  or 
espenditore,  the  roost  efficient  economy 
should  be  observed. 

Mr.  Prysie  trusted,  that  a  satisfactory 
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adjustment  of  the  Tithe  Question  would  ! 
be   taken  into  consideration.     Such    an  ! 
adjustment  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Mr.    William   Peter  agreed    with   the 
hon.  members  for  Cambridge,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, as  to  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
two  great  questions  of  English  Tithe  Com- 
mutation,  and    of    Corporation    Reform 
without  delay.      The  people  were  most 
anxious  on  those  subjects  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  not  be  postponed  beyond 
another  Session.      With  respect   to   the 
question    more     immediately    before   the 
House, — the  Consolidated  Fund  Appro- 
priation    Bill ;    he    concurred   with    the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  thinking 
that  the  mode,  by  which  it  was  proposed, 
to    supply    the    deficiency    of  the    rent 
charges  by  payments  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  was  not  altogether  free  from 
objections.      Still    the    objections    were 
greatly  out- weighed  by  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  probable,  or,  as 
he  should  rather   say,  by  the  sura  and 
lasting   benefits  which   must  result  from 
the  measure.      The  hon.    Member    had 
said,  that  the  money  advanced  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  would  never  be  re- 
paid.    Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
suppose  such  were  to  be  the  case;  even 
then  he  (Mr.  Peter)  would  maintain  that 
the  good  of  the  plan  greatly  preponder- 
ated over  the  evil,  that  the  money  was 
judiciously  laid  out,  was  wisely,  and  ad- 
vantageously applied.     Better,  ten  thou- 
sand times  better,  that  the  sum  should  be 
expended  in  peace  than  in  war;  better, 
ten  thousand  times,  that  it  should  go  in 
deeds  of  conciliation  and  kindness,  than  in 
deeds  of  violence,  and  bloodshed,  and  op- 
pression, than  in  compelling  hollow  truces, 
and  reluctant  obedience  by  means  of  rein- 
forced armies,  and  renewed  coercion  Acts ! 
Admitting,  then,  that  the  money   to  be 
advanced,    were    never  repaid,    still    he 
would  contend,  that  this  country  would 
be  a  gainer,  even  in  a  pecuniary  ()oint  of 
view.     But  why  should  this  be  the  case  ? 
Why  should  the  money  be  not  repaid?  Par- 
liament had  the  means  of  repayment  with- 
in its  own  power.     Should  the  Perpetuity 
Purchase  Fund ;  should  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of   the  ecclesiastical  commission- 
ers be  inadequate,  still  there  were  means, 
ample  means,  within  the  reach  of  Parlia- 
ment.     Let  the    Consolidated  Fund    be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  soon  as  that  surplus 
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should  have  been  ascettainedi  *  and   the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion,  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner 
provided  for.     Such  an  application  would 
be  strictly  just  and  warranted  by  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  would  be  an  appropriation  to  purpo- 
ses strictly  Protestant  and  ecclesiastical. 
Let  the  Irish  Church  have  whatever  might 
be  required  for  the  spiritual  wants  and  com- 
forts of  its  Protestant  congregations ;  but  do 
not  refuse,  do  not  grudge,  some  little  portion 
of  its  surplus  funds,  of  its  superfluous 
revenues,  to  the  payment  of  so  just  a 
debt, — a  debt  contracted  in  the  service  of 
that  Church,  for   the  support  of  its  in» 
terests,  for  the  security  of  its  property  and 
institutions.     One  of  the  hon.  members 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  had  repro- 
bated this  as  a  strong,  as  an  unprece- 
dented measure.     But  was  it  not  a  strong 
case ;    and  did  not  strong  cases  require 
strong  remedies  ?     But  let  that  hon.  Mem* 
ber,  let  him  and  his  learned  colleague 
look  at  Ireland;   let  them  look   at  the 
state  of   public  feeling    in    that   coun- 
try,   and    consider  the  difficulties   with 
which  the  tiihe  question  was  encompassed 
on  every  side;   let  them  seriously  and 
honestly  contemplate  all  these  things,  and 
then  let   them  say,  whether  they  really 
believed  any  better  mode  could  be  found 
for  setting  the  question  at  rest;  for  settling 
it  with  any  thing  like  justice  or  advantage 
to  all  parties?    Gentlemen  must  know 
the  danger  of  delay;    they  must  all  be 
aware  that  every  month's,  every  week's 
uncertainty  would  embarrass  the  question 
with   further  difficulties,    would    involve 
Church  property,  and  Church  institutions 
in    deeper  peril,  and  more    inextricable 
confusion.  Suppose  for  a  moment  (though 
he  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
without   alarm),    suppose   the    measure 
should  be  rejected  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,   what    would  be  the  conse- 
quences ?  what  would  become  of  the  Irish 
I  clergy  ?  what  would  be  the  fate  of  their 
Church  ?  what  the  situation  of  Ireland 
altogether?     Would  any  one  pretend  to 
say,  that  tithes  could  continue  to  be  levied 
under  the  existing  law,  that  even  armies 
could  overcome  the  passive  resistance  now 
in   operation  against  them ;  or,  did  any 
one  flatter  himself  that  Parliament  would 
again  come  forward  with  further  advances 
in  aid  of  the  Irish  clergy  ?     What  then 
was  to  be  done,  or  how  would  the  clergy 
be  supported?  how  were  tithes,  or  any 
portion  of  them  to  be  rescued  and  secur- 
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ed,  thoiitd  the  proposed  m«Mure  be  re- 
jected? The  more  he  coosidered  the 
subject,  the  more  firmly  was  he  convinced, 
that  the  only  chance  which  remained  of 
doing  anything  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  or  of  securing  any  portion  of  Iiish 
tithe  property,  was  by  adopting  the  pro* 
posed  measure;  was  by  transferring  the 
burthen  from  the  shoulders  of  the  occu*- 
pying  tenant  to  tliose  of  the  landlord  :  for 
this,  indeed,  the  landlords  should  be  fully 
jndemoiiied, should  be  largely  I  and  liberally 
remunerated.  For  the  additional  risque 
and  labour  thus  thrown  upon  them,  they 
were  justly,  they  were  legally  entitled  to 
the  amplest  compensation,  uut  did  not 
this  Bill  afford  it  to  them  ?  He  contend- 
ed, that  it  did  so,  and  that  the  bonus  of 
two-fifths,  or  forty  per  cent  was  adequate 
and  ampler  By  the  first  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  iti  the  Bill 
brought  forward  by  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  the  bonus  was  only 
one-fifth.  For  every  100/,  due  from  the 
tenant,  the  landlord  was  to  pay  80/., 
retaining  the  difference,  or  twenty  per 
cent  for  the  risque  and  trouble  of  collec- 
tion. But  this  was  doubly  objectionable ; 
it  was  qeither  a  sufficient  compeusation  for 
the  landlordi  nor  did  it  in  any  way  relieve 
the  occupying  tenant,  who  would  have  had 
as  much  to  pay  as  before, — with  tlie  sole 
difference  of  paying  it  to  the  landlord  in- 
stead of  paying  it  to  the  tithe-owner.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary,  therefore,  instead  of 
deserving  blame,  had  acted  wisely  and 
judiciously  in  altering  his  plan — in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  compensation  to 
the  landlord,  and  in  allowing  the  tenant 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  term*  So  far  all  was  right; 
but  one  objection  still  remained  behind, 
and  that  was  the  delay  which  must  have 
occurred  in  carrying  the  measure  into  ex- 
ecntioUi  The  case  was  urgent,  calling 
for  immediate  remedy;  but  the  relief 
might  have  been  postponed  for  years, 
mi^ht  have  been  deferred  until  1839. 
Ireland  might  have  been  in  flame, — 
torrents  of  blood  might  have  flowed, — 
Church  properly  might  have  been  irreco- 
verably lost,  before  the  Act  could  have 
come  into  effectual  operation.  This  was 
a  serious  and  fatal  objection ;  but,  thsnk 
God,  that  objection  had  been  removed, 
and  there  was  at  length,  he  trusted,  every 
prospect  of  settling  this  long-agitated  und 
unhappy  question,  and  of  thus  extinguish- 
ing one  of   the  most  prolific  sources  of 


f  Ireland's  discords,  and  of  Irelaii4*s  wota. 
The  hon.  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  had,  indeed,  prophesied  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  not  succeed.  He 
(Mr.  Peter)  would  not  say,  that  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought ;  but  he  would 
tell  those  hon.  Gentlemen  why  he  differed 
from  them,  and  why  he  thought  that  it 
would  succeed.  It  would  succeed,  he 
thought,  beeause  it  was  palpably  the  in* 
terest  of  all  parties,  of  tenants,  landlords, 
and  tithe-owners,  that  it  should  do  so. 
It  was  a  measure,  which  would  be  more 
or  less  advantageous  to  them  all.  The 
occupying  tenant  would  be  at  once  re- 
lieved by  it  from  two-fifths,  or  forty  p<*r 
cent  of  his  present  burthen ;  the  landlord 
would  be  remunerated  for  his  share  in  the 
the  traiisactioni  by  the  tranquillized  spirit 
and  subordination  of  all  around  him,  by  the 
improved  state  of  his  tenantry,  and  by  the 
consequently  increased  value  of  hrs  pro- 
perty ;  and  finally  the  tithe-owner  would 
bean  equal^*-nay,  a  greater  gainer ;  for, 
though  not  receiving  the  strictly  fall 
amount,  though  receiving  but  80/.  out  of 
every  100/.,  to  which  he  was  nominally 
entitled ;  he  would  still  receive  more, 
infinitely  more,  than  he  could  otherwise, 
by  any  possible  means  have  hoped  to  ob- 
tain ;  he  would  receive  it,  too,  clear  of  all 
deductions,  free  from  all  risk,  and  peril, 
and  anxiety.  Thus,  then,  would  the  mea- 
sure be  for  the  advantage  of  all  partiee ; 
thus,  would  it  be  the  interest  of  all  to 
yield  it  obedience,  and  to  promote  its 
success.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  see 
such  a  measure  passing  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  hoped,  he  prayed,  for 
the  sake  of  Ireland,  for  the  interests  of  ita 
Protestant  Church,  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  all  classes  and  denominations 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  Bill  would  not 
be  prevented  by  opposition  in  any  other 
place  from  becoming  a  law.  Sure  he  was, 
that  the  rejection,  or  even  long  retard* 
ment  of  such  a  measure  would  be  fatal  to 
Church  property  in  Ireland,— would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
clasttes  of  the  community,  whether  Catho«> 
lie  or  Protestant,  throughout  that  dis- 
tracted country.  htt  tlie  opponents, 
therefore,  of  the  measure  pause ;  let  thecii 
reflect  well  on  the  course  which  they  were 
pursuing,  and  on  the  awful  responsibility 
which  they  would  incur  to  their  King,  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  God,  should 
they  succeed  in  throwing  out,  or  in  long 
retarding  this  beneficent  Hteasure. 
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Mr»  Thmmts  Attwood  was  Burprised  at 
'  the  partinacity  with  which  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill  had  been  opposed,  as  he  coosidered 
it .  likely  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
tilhe-owners.  But  he  considered  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  secondary, 
as  compared  to  those  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmers,  or  peasantry  of  Ireland,  were, 
however,  all  ruined,  and  considering  that 
their  rights  were  quite  as  sacred  as  those 
of  the  clergy,  or,  he  mij^ht  say,  much 
more  sacred,  they  had  a  stronger  claim 
than  the  clergy  on  that  House  for  protec- 
tion. But  he  regretted  to  say,  that  the 
most  useful  classes,  in  the  community, 
found  neither  commiseration  nor  relief. 

Mr.  Ewart  suggested,  that  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  should  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  various  classes  of  the 
community,  in  a  manner  more  approaching 
to  iho  ad  valnrem  system.  There  were 
many  articles  used  by  the  poor,  which  could 
be  easily  distinguished  from  articles  of  the 
aaoie  cbaracierf  but  of  a  better  quality, 
which  were  consumed  by  the  richer  classes ; 
and  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  were  levied 
upon  them,  it  would  be  like  an  indirect 
Property-tax. 

Mr.  Richard  Potter  hoped,  that  the 
ciroamstance  of  the  Dissenters  not  having 
pressed  their  claims  this  Session,  would 
not  be  against  them ;  but  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  feel  itself  bound  to  place 
the  redress  of  their  grievauces  among  the 
foremost  of  its  measures. 

Mr.  Warburton  trusted,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would,  early  next  Session,  pro- 
pose the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  koow« 
ledge, — printing,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
["  malt."]  No,  no;  he  would  say  nothing 
alx>ut  malt  at  present.  With  regard  to 
these  taxes  on  knowledge,  their  effect 
was,  to  transfer  the  instruction  of  the 
bumble  classes  to  persons  destitute  of 
moral  character,  who  scrupled  not  to 
infringe  the  law,  and  mislead  the  people. 

Mr.  JBaines  said,  that  a  general  system 
of  education  should  be  adopted,  so  as  to 
diffuse  useful  knowledge  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Bank  of  England  Debt.]  on  the 
Motion  that  the  Bank  of  England  (Debt) 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  said,  tliat  in  his 
opinion,  this  Bill  would  provide  the  Bank 
of  England  with  the  means  of  playing 
with  the  national  finances.  He  hoped  that 


the  noble  Lord  would  keep  his  eyes  upon 
the  Directors,  and  not  allow  them  to 
contract  or  extend  the  circulation  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

I4)rd  AUhorp  said,  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  ill  effects  would  ensue  from  the 
payment  of  this  portion  of  the  debt,  which 
was  due  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  such  ap- 
prehensions as  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  his  objection  was,  that  this 
had  been  a  private  transaction,  although 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
borrowing  privately.  If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  required  three  millions 
and  a  half  to  pay  off  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Bank  debt,  he  ought  to  have 
afforded  a  public  opportunity  to  all  parties* 
to  come  forward  with  their  offers.  He 
had  seen  it  stated,  that  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
annuities ;  he  would  only  observe  at  pre- 
sent that  if  any  one  body,  public  or  private, 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  benefitting 
themselves  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
public  at  large  ought  to  have  benefitted, 
it  was  highly  improper.  In  the  next 
place,  some  explanation  should  be  given 
respecting  the  terms  of  the  annuities, 
as  they  had  generally  been  considered 
a  ruinous  system  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
laboured  under  a  mistake.  With  respect 
to  his  making  a  bargain  with  the  Bank, 
without  going  into  the  money-market  and 
raising  a  loan,  he  had  done  so  because 
the  effect  of  going  into  the  market  and 
making  a  loan  would  have  been  to  throw 
the  money-market  into  confusion,  and  he 
believed  he  had  made  as  good  a  bargain 
for  the  public  as  he  should  have  done 
had  he  raised  a  loan,  whilst  he  saved  the 
market  from  a  great  injury.  With  regard 
to  the  annuities,  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  the  subject, 
as  he  wished  to  give  some  explanation,  re- 
specting them.  There  were  two  classes  of 
annuities — life  interests  and  annuities  for 
terms  of  years.  With  regard  to  the  former^ 
they  were  not  so  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  as  had  been  generally  supposed.  It 
was,  indeed  suspected  that  certain  annuities 
had  been  purchased  upon  lives  at  the  older 
ages,  and  that  the  parties  so  purchasing 
had  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Govern* 
ment.  Inquiries  had  been  made,  and  it 
was  believed  that  this  advantage  bad  been 
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In  1840    -    -    -    -  £.200,000 

1860 1,200,000 

1867 590,000 


taken  on  lives  of,  and  above,  eighty  years. 
The  Commissioners,    in   consequence  of 
these  inquiries,  had  determined  to  exercise 
the  power  which  they  had  of  refusing 
any  annuities  that  were  disadvantageous 
to  the  public,  and  accordingly  they  had 
refused   them  on   ages  above  sixty- five, 
unless  the  party  applying  wished  to  insure 
his   own  life,  where  there  could  be  no 
speculation.     With  regard  to  the  annuities 
on  younger  lives,  they  were  rather  advan- 
tageous to  the  public.     As  to  the  second 
class  of  annuities,  they  were  by  no  means 
disadvantageous ;  but  where  a  very  large 
amount  of  permanent  debt  was  converted 
into  annuities   for  a  term  of  years,   the 
annual  charge  on  the  public  was  raised  to 
a   very   inconvenient    amount.     A    short 
time  ago  the  Commissioners  finding  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  too  large  a  sum 
being  converted  into  terminable  annuities 
for  a  short  term  of  years,  eave  notice  that 
in  no  one  quarter  should  a  larger  sum 
than  500,000/.  of  capital  stock  be  con- 
verted into  annuities  for  a  shorter  date 
than  would  expire  in  the  year  1860.  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  breach  of  confidence, 
none  had  taken  place,   a  public   notice 
having  been  put  up  at  the  National  Debt 
Office  as  usual ;  but  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
did  convert  500,000/.  at  once  into  annui- 
ties for  a  term  of  ten  years,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangement  he  had  re- 
ferred   to,   absorbed  the   whole    amount 
that  would  be  converted  during  the  quarter. 
That  was  the  whole  case.     With  regard 
*o  the  system,  he  thought  that  so  long  as 
the  pressure  on  the  public  was  not  very 
great,  it  was  an  advantageous  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt.     He  would  illus- 
trate this  by  some  Returns  which  he  had 
procured   in   expectation   that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  would  allude  to 
the  subject.  In  the  half-year  ending  1 833, 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  perma- 
nent annuity  amounted  to  12,231,948/.; 
and  in  the  half-year  ending  July  1834, 
to    12,186,361/.  :   whereby   there   was  a 
saving  of  45,777/.,  or  90,000/.  a-year. 
The  terminable  annuities  amounted,    in 
the  year  ending   1833,   to  1,600,741/.; 
and  in  the  half-year  ending  July  1834, 
to    1,783,966/.;    making  an   increase  of 
1 83,225/.  in  the  half-year,  and  causing  an 
increase  of  somewhere  about  37,000/.  a- 
year.    With    regard    to  the    terminable 
annuities,  the  country  might  look  forward 
to    considerable    relief.     The    following 
gums  would  fall  in,  in  1840,  I860,  and 
1867  ;— 


To  these  sums  might  be  added  800,000/., 
which  must  fall  in,  in  a  short  time;  and 
thus,  nearly  3,000,000/.  of  annuities  must, 
in  a  moderate  space  of  Uroe,  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  He  thought,  after 
this  statement,  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  conversion  of  per- 
manent into  terminable  annuities  was  the 
best  plan,  provided  the  annual  burthen 
on  the  public  was  not  increased  to  too 
great  an  amount. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Saturday,  Auyuit  9,  1834. 

MtNirrst.]    BilU.    Read  •  third  Um*:— Exchequer  BiOit 

PubUeWoriu. 
PeUtiQiM  |ii—i>wl     By  Mr.  Surcuum*  ftom 

Ibr  tht  Repeil  of  Uie  Attorney^  Taxa  (S 

Lord   QMAMTtUM    SOMBMBT,    fttUB    Dc 

Um  UniTmak^  AdmlirfoB  SUL— By  Mr.  Ssaw. 
titfM  PlMCt,  in  Support  of  Uie  Protailaat  Cliiink  of  li». 
land. — By  Mr.  Stswamt  Mackbitiib.  from  Britirii  Htm* 
dents  at  Canton,  Ibr  the  Rerlikin  of  the  AeC  of  1SSS,  eon- 
earning  the  Tea  Tndet  from  Calcutta,  fv  Trial  by  Jury 
in  Civil  Caaeti  atoo  Cor  PratecUon  to  die  Ri(bls  of  iho- 
perty  in  the  eaae  of  Allena,  or  thaw deaended  fttm  then: 
ftom  two  aeta  of  Parochial  Sdiootanaatara  fv  an  inenaaad 
Stipend.— By  Meiaa.  Fmcn  and  Datibb,  ftna  amial 
Plaoeii  for  Protection  to  the  Churdi  of  England. 

Committees  of  the  House.]  Mr. 
Sinclair,  pursuant  to  notice,  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion  "  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  a  list  of  all  the  public 
Committees  appointed  during  the  present 
Session  ;  the  number  of  days  on  which 
they  sat ;  the  number  of  hours  during  each 
day;  number  of  Members  who  attended 
at  each  meeting  ;  the  number  of  witnesses 
examined,  and  the  sum  awarded  to  each 
witness  for  expenses ;  the  expense  incurred 
in  printing  the  minutes  for  the  use  of  the 
Members,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  the 
House;  the  allowances  to  short-hand 
writers,  Committee  clerks,  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses ;  together  with  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  each  Committee;  also, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  all  such  Members  as 
have  belonged  to  one  or  more  of  the  said 
public  Committees,  stating  in  separate 
columns  the  number  of  days  on  which 
each  of  the  said  Committees  met,  and  the 
number  of  times  on  which  each  of  the  said 
Members  was  present  during  its  proceed- 
ings ;  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  out.** 
He  considered  that  it  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  adopt  some  remedy  to  meet 
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the  evil  and  the  expense  resulting  from 
the  increased  number  of  Committees,  and 
the  increasing  disposition  to  resort  to 
Committees*  Thev  were  often  adopted 
as  a  compromise  of  some  question  brought 
forward ;  and  much  expense  was  thus 
incurred,  when  the  chief  motive  of  appoint- 
ing the  Committee  had  been  to  evade 
coming  to  a  decision  in  the  House.  There 
was  another  evil  regarding  the  attendance 
of  witnesses ;  they  were  sometimes  ordered 
without  due  consideration ;  messengers 
were  sent  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  30/. 
or  40/. ;  and  when  they  were  obtained,  it 
was  found  that  they  gave  evidence  of 
little  or  no  value.  These  evils  must  be 
corrected,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
Amendment,  he  moved  for  this  account ; 
it  could  be  ready  by  the  next  Session, 
when  the  House,  no  doubt,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  subject.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  making  his 
Motion.    • 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  friend,  although  he  feared  that  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  return  to  one  part  of  it,  the 
Committee  clerks  not  always  taking  down 
the  names  of  every  Member  present  at  the 
meetings  of  a  Committee.  One  part  of 
the  Motion  he  thought  highly  necessary  ; 
the  House,  and  the  country,  ought  to 
know  the  expense  attending  each  special 
Committee.  Two  such  Committees  had 
been  appointed  this  Session,  on  matters 
which  immediately  concerned  two  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  House,  and  the 
expense  attending  the  inquiries  before 
these  Committees  would,  he  understood, 
amount  to  very  considerable  sums.  He 
alluded  to  the  Committee  on  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Inns 
of  Court,  in  granting  which,  he  really 
thought,  the  House  should  have  stipulated 
that  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
and  not  the  public,  should  bear  the 
attendant  expense. 

Mr.  Aglionby  conceived  that  the  return 
would  be  useful,  particularly  as  he  thought 
that  the  time  of  the  House  which  was  the 
time  of  the  public,  had  been  wasted  by 
laborious  and  unnecessary  inquiries. 

Mr.  Ward  observed  that  the  manage- 
ment of  private  Committees  in  particular, 
required  amendment,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  canvassing  for  votes  which  now  took 
place.  He  admitted,  that  the  proceedings 
io  Committees  on  private  Bills  were  not 


quite  so  bad  as  he  had  understood  they 
formerly  were ;  still  there  was  a  degree  of 
canvassing  that  was  not  very  creditable. 
Respecting  a  recent  Committee  on  a  rail- 
way Bill,  he,  in  common  with  many  other 
Members,  was  repeatedly  and  most 
earnestly  beset  to  attend  and  vote  on  a 
particular  side.  He  declined,  en  the 
ground  that  as  he  had  never  attended  the 
Committee,  he  had  heard  none  of  the 
evidence,  and  consequently  was  not  quali- 
fied to  give  a  vote.  At  last  he  was  informed 
that  ten  Members  who  were  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced had  consented  to  attend  and 
vote;  and,  under  such  circumstances  he 
had  attended  and  voted  against  them.  He 
disapproved  of  such  proceedings;  they 
reflected  no  credit  on  the  House;  and  be 
thought  that  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  vole  on  these  Committees,  except  they 
had  heard  the  evidence. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  defended  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  and  thought  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  that  Committee 
had  come  was  a  correct  one.  Bad  as  the 
conduct  of  Committees  now  might  be,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  defend  it,  the  mode 
of  conducting  business  before  Committees 
at  present,  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
practice  formerly. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Motion,  but  thought  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
comply  with  some  parts,  especially  those 
regarding  the  Members  attending  the 
Committees,  and  how  long  they  attended. 
[Mr.  Sinclair  had  omitted  that  part  of  the 
Motion.]  He  admitted,  that  there  was 
considerable  evil  in  the  construction  and 
conduct  of  Committees  in  some  respects. 
Thus  thirty  or  forty  Members  would  be 
placed  on  a  Committee,  and  the  resolu- 
tions or  report  of  that  Committee  would 
be  prepared  and  carried,  perhaps  by  only 
six  or  seven  Members.  The  resolutions  or 
report  would  go  forth  as  the  product  of 
the  whole  Committee,  while  there  were  no 
means  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  six  or 
seven  Members.  This  ought  to  be  reme- 
died ;  at  least  it  ought  to  be  known  who 
were  the  parties  agreeing  to  and  sendiug 
forth  the  resolutions  or  report.  Then  as 
to  the  printing  of  accounts  and  documents 
laid  before  the  House  pursuant  to  orders  ; 
that  practice  required  correction,  for 
accounts  and  returns  were  often  printed 
when  the  information  contained  in  them 
appeared  in  documents  previously  printed* 
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N«xi  SeMioo  he  sbould    endeavour    to 
iogg^t  some  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Mr.  Liiiktwi  thought  that  Bome  emend- 
meot  in  the  drawing  up  the  minutes  of 
the  Committees  might  be  usefully  intro- 
duced. Minutes  might  be  made  of  the 
Members  attending  Committees,  evpecisliy 
of  the  names  of  Members  present  when 
divisions  took  place,  or  when  resolutions 
or  reports  were  adopted.  He  admitted  the 
justice  of  many  of  the  remarks  made 
respecting  the  conduct  in  Committees  on 
private  Bills;  still  he  thought  with  the 
noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Monmouth- 
shire, that  those  who  remembered  what 
conduct  was  pursued  in  those  Committees 
some  years  ago,  must  admit  that  a  very 
considerable  improvement  had  been  intro- 
duced into  them.  Heretofore  the  practice 
was,  that  all  Members  who  attended  **  had 
voices;"  so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
crowds  to  attend  and  vote  on  any  p.irti- 
cular  measure  who  knew  nothing  of  its 
merits  derivable  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced ;  but  that  abuse  had  been  consider- 
ably  remedied  by  the  present  mode  of 
constituting  the  Committees  by  county 
lists. 

Mr.  Bernal  must  also  admit,  that  the 
previous  conduct  respecting  these  Com- 
mittees  on  private  Bills  was  of  the  most 
abominable  character,  as  there  was  carried 
on  a  system  of  the  most  censurable  can* 
vassing.  Members  would  attend  the  Com- 
mittee rooms  by  scores  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  only,  in  subservience  to  tlmt  system 
of  canvassing ;  and  from  the  frequency 
and  notoriety  of  the  practice,  they  would 
think  themselves  justified  in  the  course 
they  pursued.  This  eagerness  to  rush  to 
different  Committees,  had  led  to  the  very 
general  belief  that  Members  received  ten 
guineas  for  each  Committee,  and  for  each 
time  that  they  attended  it.  He  could  not 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  so  erroneous 
an  opinion  ;  certain  it  was,  that  the  belief 
was  very  general. 

Mr.  Hawes  bore  testimony  to  the  belief 
in  this  fiction,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
belief  was  such,  as  he  knew,  from  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  his  constituents, 
that  it  threw  very  considerable  discredit 
on  the  proceedings  of  Committees  on 
private  Bills  in  particular — discredit  that 
ought  not  to  attach  to  them.  He  was 
therefore  very  glad  that  this  opportunity 
had  been  taken  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject, 

Mr,  Potter  also  knew  of  the  prevalence 


of  the  belief  that  Members  of  Parliament 
received  10/.  10s.  a  day  each  for  attend- 
ing Committees-^namely,  for  each  time 
and  for  each  Cn^mmittee  attended.  He 
knew  this  fact  from  his  own  experience. 
He  was  in  the  habit,  at  the  end  of  each 
Session,  of  returning  to  his  constituents  lo 
render  to  them  some  account  of  the  labours 
of  the  Session,  and  of  his  own  share  therein. 
In  doing  so  he  had  occasion  lo  mention 
the  number  of  Committees  that  his  doty 
had  required  him  to  attend.  He  wss  told 
in  reply,  that  '*  there  was  good  reason  for 
his  attending  so  many  Committees— that 
he  had  pocketed  a  few  hundreds  thereby;" 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difikulty 
that  he  could  persuade  the  parties — if  he 
did  convince  all  of  them— that  neither 
he  nor  any  Member  derived  any  profit 
from  attendance  on  Committees  on  private 
Bills,  or  on  any  other  matter.  He  was 
therefore  very  glad,  in  common  with  olhpr 
Members,  that  this  couvcrsaliut)  had  taken 
place. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday f  Attgust  11,  1834. 

MmcTTBS.]  Bllli.  Read  a  secoiid  time :— Titbet,  Sby  of 
Suite  I  Turnpike  A^  Oootinuanee  (Irehnd) ;  Payment  of 
Credtton'  (Soodand);  ConioUdated  Fundi  Exchequer 
Bilbs  Bank  of  England  Debt}  Starch»&e.:  DutimReptaii 
Spirit  Dutteis  South  Austrfelias  Fbica  and  Rcoorerie: 
Sale  or  Bcer.^Raad  a  thfrd  ttme:~Courts  of  3vifi» 
oflloei  DubUn. 

Petitions  preKnted.  By  the  Earl  of  CARNAarox,  and  tiw 
Earl  of  MAwarfBLO,  ttota  Kveral  Plaees«*-«gaii»t  the 
Claimi  of  the  Diaenten,  and  agaicit  the  Sepafatkn  b^ 
twecn  Church  and  8tate.~By  the  Duke  of  CvMaaaiANDi 
tiie  Eari  of  Rodkn  and  Locd  Cambbry,  and  the  Ard>- 
blvhop  of  Cashbl,  for  Protection  to  the  Protetlant  Cbarcti 
of  IieUmd.— By  the  Earl  of  Rodbx,  from  a  Number  of 
Pfauses  in  Ireland,  ror  Protection  to  the  Rights  ud  Pnr»* 
Icgei,  granted  by  the  Union  to  Protcstanta  in  IrelaniL'Sy 
Lord  KKXTOif,  ttam  two  Plaeei,  agalnit  appropriating 
Church  Property  to  Lay  Purpom  -«By  the  Eari  of  Radxo*. 
ftom  the  Jm  of  London,  for  Removal  Of  thilr  Ci^U 
DiMbiUtiei. 

Abolitiow  of  Slavery.]  Lord  RolU 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  state  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  to  complain  of  the  operation  of  a 
law  which  had  recently  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature.  He  spoke  with  reference  to 
the  measure  which  had  been  adopted  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He  did 
not  mean  to  blame  those  who  had  sup- 
ported that  measure,  but  he  would  tell 
them  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  rouch 
mischief.  Formerly  the  negroes  were 
willing  to  labour,  but  what  was  the 
case  now  ?    They  woald  not  work,    H*» 
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own  negroes  had  refused  to  work,  although 
he  waft  obliged  to  feed  theno.  That  very 
morning  a  bill  had  been  drawn  on  him 
for  1,000/.,  on  account  of  supplying  them 
with  corn  alone.  He  did  not  in  making 
these  observations,  speak  for  himself ;  he 
spoke  for  others,  who  would  seriously 
suffer.  He  would  say  '*  Look  not  to  me, 
but  look  to  others,  and  consider  how  they 
will  be  able  to  support  such  a  change  of 
oircumstances.''  He  conceived  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  these  few  remarks  for 
the  sake  of  struggling  individuals;  for 
himself,  he  had  no  favour  to  ask. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  was  very  different 
indeed  from  the  representations  which  had 
reached  him  from  other  quarters  with 
respect  to  the  same  colonies.  The  noble 
Lord  had,  however,  only  adverted  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  wiihhis  own  estate, 
and  he  had  not  detailed  the  causes  in 
which  they  had  originated.  From  what 
he  knew  of  the  West  Indies  he  coukl  only 
say,  that  he  hoped  such  conduct  as  that 
the  noble  Lord  complained  of  would  not 
continue  lone:. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgravo  was  not  aware  of 
any  such  insubordinatit^n  a«  that  the 
noble  Lord  complained  of,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  colony 
it  existed. 

Lord  HoUe  said,  the  noble  Earl  might 
laugh,  but  nevertheless  the  Bill  had  had 
the  ef&ct  which  lie  stated.  He  would 
tell  the  noble  Earl  what  he  had  done. 
He  had  sent  out  to  the  negroes  and 
stated  that  lie  should  give  up  all  his 
laods.  He  certainly  would  not  support 
then)  for  nothing. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgraue  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  laugh  at  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Lord  ;  he  only  rose  to  state,  that 
what  the  noble  Lord  complained  of  was 
contrary  to  his  (the  Earl  of  Mulgrave's) 
own  experience  for  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill. 
During  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  West 
Indies  the  negroes  niver  worked  better. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

CllUHCH    OF    IrELAVD   COMMISSION.] 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  rose  to  present 
a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
and  Commonalty  of  Dublin,  on  the  pre- 
sent awful  state  of  affairs,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Protestant  Church.  It 
.  was  to  respectfully  worded,  and  contained 
matter  of  so  »uch  impuriancei  that  be 


wished  it  to  be  read  at  length.     It  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  see   without 
feelings  of  pain  the  unfortunate  situattoa 
in  which  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
was  now  placed,  especially  when    they 
looked  at  the  events  which  had  recently 
occurred,  as  well  as  those  that  were  in 
progress.     Their  Lordships  must  be  aware 
thatduringthelast  Session  of  Parliament  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  and  carried 
by  his  Majesty's  Government  for  the  re- 
duction of  a  number  of  Irish  bishoprics. 
Nothing  could  have  created  greater  alarm 
in  that  country  than  such  a  proposition ; 
and  he  was  certain  that  noble  Lords  on 
that  side  of  the  House  would  have  resisted 
the  measure  from  beginning  to  end,  had 
they  not   been  told    by   Ministers    that 
it  would  be  a  final  arrangement.    Such, 
however,  had  not  been  the  case.     He  was 
perfectly  aware,  that  when  the  noble  Earl 
late  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment (and  whom  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place)  made  that  state- 
ment, he  did  so  without  anticipating  cir- 
cumstances which  had  afterwards  occurred, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  occasioned 
a  change  in  his  opinion.     Although  he 
had  differed  from  the  noble  Earl  during 
the  whole  of  his  political  life,  still  he 
trusted  that  there  never  had  been  any 
unpleasant  personal  feeling  between  that 
noble  Earl  and  himself.     He  believed  that 
that  noble  Earl,  however  he  might  have 
erred      in    opinion,    meant    well,    and 
he    was    bound    to    say   that    no   man 
deplored  the  circumstances  which  took 
place  when  he  quitted  office  —  that  no 
man  more  regretted  the  manner  in  which 
that  noble  Earl  had  been  treated  —  than 
the  individual  who  then  addressed  their 
Lordships.     Therefore,  he  hoped  it  never 
would  be  said  that  personal  feeling  had 
any  effect  in  shaping    the  observations 
which  he  now  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  make.     Certain  it  was,  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  declared  the  measure  to  which 
he  had  alluded  to  be  final,  and  the  noble 
Earl  had  thereby  induced  many  of  his 
noble  friends,  from  whbse  opinion  he  had 
on   that  occasion  dissented,  to  coincide 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  carrying  that  mea- 
sure.   This  had  now  passed  by,  and  it 
was  not  for  him  to  blame  the  course  which 
had  then  been  taken,  although  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  feelings  and  his  wishes.     But 
the  Government  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  which  was  called  a  final  arrangement. 
They  bad  lirought  forwerd  in  tbo  moat 
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extraordinary  manner  (their  Lordships 
woald  allow  him  to  tay  so),  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  measure  of  a  roost  singular  descrip- 
tions—namely the  commission,  called  the 
JEcclesiastical  Commission.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  manner  in  which  that 
Commission  was  appointed,  because  there 
were  circumstances  connected  wiih  it  more 
extraordinary  than  anything  which  he 
recollected  m  modern  tiroes.  But  he 
would  ask,  what  was  this  Commission  for  ? 
It  was  not  merely  to  investigate  into  the 
amount  of  all  Church  property,  but  to 
^i?e  a  census  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
m  every  county,  city,  town,  village,  and 
parish.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  measure  to  count  the  heads  of  Protest- 
ants, Dissenters,  and  Catholics,  through- 

.out  Ireland.  Was  that  the  way  to  pacify 
Ireland,  or  to  satisfy  the  loyal  rrotestaots 
of  that  unfortunate  country  ?  Was  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  throwing  a  fire-brand  into 
that  country  ?  Was  it  not  calculated  to 
set  one  sect  more  violently  against  another 
than  was  the  case  at  any  former  tiroe  ? 

.  It  was  true,  and  he  was  at  the  time  most 
happy  to  hear,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  stated  in  that 
House,  on  a  former  evening,  that  he  never 
would  be  a  party  to  allow  one  farthing  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church,  if 
there  should  be  a  surplus,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  than  Protestant  pur- 
poses. The  noble  Earl  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  made  the  same  decla- 
ration, and  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  be  gratified  with  a  similar  declara- 
tion from  the  noble  Viscount  now  filling 
that  situation.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
that,  their  Lordships  were  to  have  another 
measure  proposed  to  them  that  night,  by 
which  the  poor  clergj  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  deprived  of  two-6f[hs  of  their  just  and 
lawful  property.  He  would  not  then  enter 
further  into  that  measure,  as  he  should 
have  another  opportunity  of   doing  so. 

.  Taking  all  these  tnings  into  consideration, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  what- 
ever personal  respect  he  might  feel  towards 
them,  he  must  say,  that  he  should  deceive 
them  and  deceive  the  country,  if  he  did 
not  say  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  not 
friends  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
country.  He  knew  that  they  had  professed 
very  different  sentiments ;  but  words  were 
one  thing,  and  actions  another.  He  would 
not  have  troubled  the  House  so  much  at 

.  length,  but  having  been  intrusted  with 


such  important  petitions,  he  thought  be 
should  not  have  diachaiged  his  duty  had 
he  abstained  from  making  a  few  observa- 
tions. He  had  therefore  declared  bis 
opinion  boldly,  openly,  and  fearlessly. 

The  Lord  Chanotlior  said  the  iUustrioos 
Duke  had  correctly  noticed  the  observa- 
tions which   had   tallen   frona   bim  on  t 
former  occasion,  with  one  exception.    He 
had  stated,  that  he  would  not  expend  ooe 
farthing  of  surplus,  if  there  were  a  surplus 
of  Church  revenue,  for  any  except  Eccle- 
siastical and  Protestant  purposes.   Now  be 
had  spoken  of  Protestant  purposes  in  con- 
tradistinction to  devoting  any  part  of  it, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  to  the  support  of  a 
Roman    Catholic  hierarchy.      When  he 
spoke  of    Ecclesiastical    and    Protestant 
purposes,  it  was  to  prevent  its  being  sup- 
posed that  he  contemplated  giving  assist- 
ance to  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  at  the 
expense  of  the  Protestant  Church.     That, 
however,  occurred  in  another  part  of  his 
argument.     He  had  stated,  raost  distinctly, 
that,  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus 
to  take,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  might  not   want  some  addi- 
tional support,  they  must  wait,  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  until  the  result  of  the   inquiry 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  was  known. 
If  it  then  happened,  he  had  observed,  that 
there   was  a  surplus  unappropriated,  it 
should  first  and  foremost,  before  anything 
and  everything  else,  be  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  :  the  wants  of  the  Church, 
he  felt,  must  first  be  supplied.     He  had 
followed   that  up  by  stating,   that  those 
wants  being  provided    for,    any    residue 
should  be  appropriated  to  a  purpose  which 
though  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  was  yet 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  —  namely,   the   affording 
education  on  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     Further  than  that  he  had 
not  gone ;  and  he  had  stated  that  every  con- 
troversy of  this  kind  was  premature,  be- 
cause the  question  might  never  arise,  and 
there  was  no  wisdom  in  a  practical  liCgis- 
lature  discussing  hypothetical  cases. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  said,  t}\e 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  borne  out  his 
statement,  which  was,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  declared,  that  whatever 
surplus  remained,  afler  providing  for  the 
Church,  should  be  appropriated  to  Fro- 
testant  purposes. 

Lord  Duncannon  could  not  allow  a  mis- 
representation of  the  opinions  of  himseu 
and  colleagues  to  pass  without  givi^S^^^ 
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fiat  denial.  The  illustrious  Duke  had 
misstated  the  objects  of  the  Bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time  that  night.  It  was  not 
intended^  by  that  measure,  to  deprive  the 
Irish  clergy  of  two*fifths  of  their  income. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
Bill  then,  but  he  could  not  hear  himself 
and  his  colleagues  designated  as  enemies 
to  the  Church,  without  stating  in  explicit 
terms,  that  he  considered  himself,  and 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  as  sincere 
friends  of  the  Church  as  the  illustrious 
Duke,  or  any  of  those  who  acted  with  him. 
He  must  at  all  times  contradict  such 
statements,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
might. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  wm  most 
happy  to  hear  such  declarations  as  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  but  as  they  were  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
other  House,  he  trusted  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
state  what  the  real  opinion  of  the  Cabinet 
was  upon  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  an  allusion  having  been 
made  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, he  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  the 
authority  under  which  that  commission 
was  issued  ?  On  the  subject  of  commis- 
sions there  was  a  declaration  on  the  rolls 
of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  William 
3rd,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  '*  that  the 
late  King  James  2nd  had,  bv  the  assist- 
ance of  evil  counsellors,  enaeavoured  to 
subvert  and  extirpate  the  established  Pro- 
testant religion,  by  issuing,  or  causing  to 
be  issued,  under  the  great  seal,  a  writ  for 
the  erecting  of  the  late  High  Court  of 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  ecclesi- 
astical affairs;"  and  it  went  on  to  say, 
''  that  that  Commission,  and  all  such  other 
Commissions,  were  illegal  and  improper." 
He  certainly  was  very  jealous  of  such 
Commissions  being  issued  at  all,  because 
they  were  very  like  travelling  Star  Cham- 
bers, proceeding  through  the  country  for 
arbitrary  purposes.  He  should  like  to 
know  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  whether  there  was  any  au- 
thority for  issuing  this  commission.  For 
bis  own  part  he  thought  there  was  not, 
and  if  there  were  not,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  bound  to  obey  the  Commis- 
sioners! 


The  Lord  Chancellor: — When  an  indi- 
vidual who  wished,  or  seemed  to  wish,  to 
have  information  as  to  whether  a  certain 
thing  could  be  done  or  not,  set  out  with 
stating  that  he  knew  it  could  not,  and  be 
was  certain  it  could  not,  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  poor  unhappy  mortal  to  say 
of  whom  the  question  was  asked  ?  In 
general,  when  information  was  called  for, 
the  object  in  view  was  the  removal  of 
ignorance.  But  in  this  instance  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  who  asked  the  question 
declared  at  once  that  he  knew  the  subject 
a  great  deal  better  than  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  did,  although  he  applied  to 
him  for  information.  The  right  reverend 
Prelate  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  completely  on  the  subject  before 
he  put  his  question.  This  was  certainly 
rather  a  curious  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  right  reverend  Prelate  ought  rather 
to  have  said,  **  I  don't  want  information,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  fully  on  the  ques- 
tion." Now,  he  would  tell  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  that  the  authority  to 
which  his  inquiry  related  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  at  all 
times  his  Majesty  had  a  right,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  heretofore  done,  to  exercise. 
It  would  still  so  remain,  until  the  consti- 
tution was  altered,  (and  possibly  it  might 
be  altered  under  the  advice  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate),  but  until  it  was  so 
altered,  until  the  royal  authority  was 
limited,  such  Commissions  would  be  issued, 
and  legally  issued.  The  right  reverend  Pre- 
late had  stated  that  this  was  an  illegal  com- 
mission. He  had  decided  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  so.  [The  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
— 1  did  not]  Then  it  was  a  legal  Com- 
mission; but  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
did  not  know  under  what  authority  it  had 
been  issued,  and  he  wished  to  know  if 
any  authority  existed,  what  that  authority 
was.  Then  came  a  manifest  absurdity; 
for  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  authority,  called  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  not  to  obey  the  Com- 
mission. Let  their  Lordships  observe,  a 
right  reverend  Prelate,  a  Member  of  the 
Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  an  individual 
who  sat  amongst  the  Peers  of  the  realm, 
who  was  himself  a  counsellor  of  the 
Crown,  and  who  sat  in  that  House  by  the 
favour  of  the  Crown,  thought  it  expedient 
and  fitting,  and  consistent  with  tne  fur- 
therance of  the  public  service,  and  the 
preservation  of  public  qaietudOi  to  tell  the 
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people  of  Ireland  from  bit  Mat  on  the 
bench  of  Bishopt  in  the  upper  House  of 
Parliament,  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
pay  any  deference  or  respect  whatever  to 
his  Majesty's  Commission,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  attend  to  that  Commission, 
which  they  would  not  do  if  they  followed 
the  right  reverend  Prelate's  advice.  Now, 
he  was  certain  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  not  follow  such  advice.  Hb  belief 
was,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
ahow  more  wisdom  than  their  adviser,  and 
would  loyally  and  peaceably  comply  widi 
the  terms  of  the  Commission.  But  then 
there  had  been  a  most  precious,  indeed  an 
ineaplieable,  crotchet  raised  by  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  whose  learning  had  been 
exhausted  to  show  that  the  Commission 
was  not  only  an  illegal  Commission,  but 
an  Anti" Protestant  Commission,  such  as 
was  issued  by  James  2nd,  and  was  put 
down  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  Revolu* 
tion.  What  was  it  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  confounded  this  Commission  with  ? 
Why,  witli  the  High  Court  of  Commission, 
which  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
Commission  for  Ireland  as  it  had  to  do 
with  the  commission  of  a  captain  of  horse. 
That  was  a  Court  for  the  trial  of  causes. 
Ko  much  for  the  iearuing  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate.  Such  a  jurisdiction  as 
that  which  was  seised  by  James  2nd,  had 
been  rejected  from  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta  downwarda.  The  Crown  had  no 
right  to  arrogate  to  itself  such  a  power. 
No  lawyer,  except  the  advisers  of  that  in- 
fatuated monarch,  had  ever  maintained 
that  any  one  had  the  power  to  create  a 
new  Court  to  proceed  after  the  manner  of 
the  High  Commission  Court,  which  was 
strictly  and  truly  an  Inquisitorial  Court  to 
try  causes.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  stopping  to  take  notice  of  this 
at  all.  He  would,  if  they  were  moved  for, 
produce  to  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
twenty  or  thirty  Commissions  of  this  sort 
that  bad  issued  from  time  to  time.  Per- 
haps be  would  tluak  those  had  issued  in 
evil  times,  or  peradventure,  that  they  bad 
now  arrived  at  the  most  evil  time  of  all. 
One  of  the  latest  Commissions,  however, 
of  thk  kind,  bad  issued  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  was  in  office, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  Sir  Jame« 
Scarleit*^two  of  the  greatest  conservatives 
of  the  present  day.  That  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1B30.  That  Commission 
aetually,  amongst  other  things,  authorized 
Ae  Cuoimiaaionari  to  e&aoiiioe  god  itport  1 


as  to  Uie  manner  in  which    all  rectors 
were   in   the  habit  of  performing  their 
duties,  and  actually  how  far  tbe  clerfEj 
complied  with  the  law  in  allowing  a  suffi- 
cient income  to  their  stipendiaries-  one  of 
the  strongest  measures   that  could   very 
well  be  thought  of.    He  begged  to  remind 
their  Lordships'  that  he  had  been  dragged 
into  this  discussion  very  unexpectedly  and 
very  unusually.    It  was  by  no  means  a 
convenient  mode  of  discussing  a  question 
of  this  sort,  especially  where  it  was  in« 
tended  to  throw  a  censure  on  the  Crown 
or  the  Government.     It  was  much  more 
convenient  and  fair  to  give  a  notice  of 
Motion,  and  if  any  noble  Lord  cbose  to 
'adopt  that  course,  be  should  be  perfectly 
reauy  to  vindicate   the  Commission,  be- 
cause, whatever  responsibility  was  attach- 
ed to  it,  be  had  his  share  of  that  responsi- 
bility, as  be  had  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
Commission ;    but  he  had  never  done  an 
act,  in  respect  of  which  he  bad  felt  htm 
weight  of  responsibility  less. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  begged  to 
explain,  that  he  had  not  stated  that  the 
Commission  was  illegal,  though  an  opinion 
of  that  kind  was  supported  by  very  high 
legal  auUiorities. 

The  Earl  of  Wiciiow  hoped  that  the 
right  reverend  Bench  would  disregard  tbe 
means  by  which  they  obtained  access  to 
that  House,  and  would  ever  be  found 
anxious  to  perform  their  duty  in  that 
manner  of  which  their  conscience  ap- 
proved. Tbe  right  reverend  Prelate  who 
had  recently  spoken  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  delivering  his  opinion  in  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  had  done  that  even- 
ing ;  and,  although  it  ill  became  him  to 
differ  on  legal  points  with  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  yet  this  he  must  say, 
that  it  bad  been  a  subject  of  dii- 
cussion  amongst  lawyerfi  as  great  sb 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  whether  this 
Commission  was  or  was  not  illegal.  He 
believed  that  this  Commission  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  its  legality  might  be  doubt- 
ed. Several  instances  bad  occurred  where 
it  bad  been  disobeyed,  and  he  would  ask 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to 
punish  those  who  bad  so  disobeyed? 
There  was,  whether  tbe  Commission  were 
legal  or  not,  something  in  it  sp  grossly 
injurious,  so  impolitic,  sp  deitructivt  of 
tbe  interest^  of  tbe  Irish  Cburcht  that  it 
might  well  call  for  obs^rvatioru  And  if 
there  were  any  doubt  on  the  subjscli  aad 
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it  appeared  that  there  was  much  doubt, 
he  hoped  that  the  Irish  cler^  would 
pause  before  they  answered  the  queries 
put  to  them,  until  they  had  some  better 
information  than  they  had  yet  received, 
until  they  were  more  fully  cognizant 
of  the  authority  under  which  this  Com- 
mission was  issued*  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  censured  the  conduct  of 
a  Peer  of  Parliament  in  acting  as  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  done.  Now 
he,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  would  say,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  voice  would  be  heard 
through  every  part  of  Ireland,  that,  where 
a  doubt  existed,  the  clergy  ought  not  to 
act  until  that  doubt  was  removed. 

Lord  Wynford  denied,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  extended  to  the 
issuing  of  such  a  Commission  as  this.  No 
doubt  the  King  had  the  power  to  issue  a 
Commission  to  examine  how  far  the  clergy 
did  their  duty.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
Commission  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  done  their  duty — no,  it  was  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
theif  property,  and  he  would  maintain 
that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  no  more 
bound  to  answer  interrogatories  on  that 
subject,  than  they  were  bound  to  give  up 
that  property.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  alluded  to  precedents,  but  he 
believed  that  when  those  precedents  were 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  they  had 
all  been  issued  by  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Commission  which 
had  been  issued  directed  that  persons 
should  be  examined  on  oath ;  but  the 
persons  so  examined  could  not  afterwards, 
whatever  their  evidence  was,  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
necessary  to  authorize  the  passing  of  such 
Commissions  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Commission  issued  in  Jjotd  St.  Vincent's 
case,  for  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Lord  Coke,nomeao 
authority,  expressly  said,  that  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  except  into  matters  derived  from 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  was  illegal. 
He  would  maintain,  that  no  person  was 
bound  to  answer  under  this  Commission. 
This  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  property  held  by  the 
clergy,  and  also  into  the  number  of  per- 
sons oelonging  to  different  sects.  Now  he 
would  say,  that  no  Commissioner  could 
legally  ask  questions  on  either  of  these 
points.  On  that  subject  he  and  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  were  at  issue.  Such  a 
C0CDfRilM<m  was,  m  his  opinion,  of  no 


force,  except  it  was  authotized  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  rise  |o 
pTo\oug  this  debate;  but,  as  bis  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  doubted  the 
validity  of  (he  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
he  should  merely  state  that  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  that  point  at  any  time.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  Commission  of  1830. 
That  Commission  was  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  even  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  stipends  which  they  paid  to 
their  curates.  Was  not  that,  he  would  ask, 
an  interference  with  their  private  affairs  ? 
The  opinion  of  Lord  Coke  was,  that  all 
Commissions  leading  to  adjudication  were 
illegal.  But  that  opinion  wa«  beside  the 
present  question.  If  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
were  correct,  then  all  the  Commissions 
which  had  been  issued  for  a  long  scries  of 
years  were  illegal,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
push  his  argument  so  far.  He  knew  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  himself,  in  re- 
questing that  certain  points  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  law  Commissioners  for  their 
consideration,  prevailed  on  their  Lordships 
to  suspend  their  proceedings  with  refer- 
ence to  a  Bill  which  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  untf!  the 
opinion  of  those  Commissioners  could  be 
obtained.  Now,  that  Commission  had 
not  proceeded  under  an  Act  of  Pariiament. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  adverted 
to  the  riglU  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners to  examine  on  oath.  Again,  and 
again.  Commissioners  had  been  empower- 
ed to  examine  on  oath;  Tlie  Law  Com- 
missioners had  done  so;  they  had  ex- 
amined professional  men  as  to  the  profits 
of  their  business,  the  charges  which  they 
made  to  their  clients,  and  various  other 
points.  Parties  in  those  cases  answering 
falsely,  were  indictable  for  a  misdemeanour, 
although  they  could  not  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  All  these  commissions  rested 
on  precisely  the  same  ground,  and  he  en- 
tered his  protest  against  the  idea  of  their 
being  illegal.  He  would  not  embarrass 
his  mind  with  the  vestige  of  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  these  Com- 
missions, and  he  could  not  help  com- 
'  plaining  that  this  objection  «h<HHd  be  now 
set  up,  after  the  whole  Session  had  passed 
witliout  any  intimation  whtttercr  naving 
ooen  {iip6)i  jot  Jtt 
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ference  to  the  question  l>otb  by  iodividual 
Members  of  Parliament  and  by  committees; 
but  the  very   difficulties    which    were  to 
be  contended  with,  the  very  errors  which 
they  had  committed,    the    changes  into 
which  they  had  been  forced,  the  Motions 
on  the  subject  which  had  come  upon  them 
one  after  the  other,  sufficiently  proved  the 
embarrassing  state  of  the   question,  and 
if  they  had  no  other  effect,  should  induce 
their  Lordships  to  look  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  impartiality,  and  candour,  if  not 
with  favour,  upon  any  measure  professing 
to  offer  a  safe,  effectual,  and  satisfactorj 
solution  of  the  question.  Above  all  things, 
he  hoped  that  their  Lordships  would  give 
the  Measure  a  fair  and    impartial  cod. 
sideration,  entirely  removed  from  any  party 
feeling  and  entirely  removed  from  any  per- 
sonal feeling.    He  hoped,  that  they  would 
consider  the  measure  as  it  stood  before 
them,  without  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward — with- 
out recrimination  or  feelings  of  animosity, 
but  solely  with  reference  to  the  evil  which 
it  was  proposed  to  remedy.     A  micus  Plato 
amicus  Socrates^  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  there  might  be  great  reason  for  some 
of  their  Lordships  to  view   with  distrust 
and  jealousy,  for  some  even  with  enmity, 
if  such  a  feeling  could  find  a  place  in 
their  bosoms,   the    quarter    from   which 
certain  alterations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Bill  since  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced had   proceeded.     He  would  now 
proceed  to  state  the  principal  objects  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  effect.     It  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  go  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  tithe  question,  or  to  enumerate 
the  statutes  which  had  been  passed  in 
connexion  with  it.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
by  the  statute  of  William  IV.,  the  com- 
position   for    tithes,    which     before    was 
voluntary,    was   made  compulsory;   and 
he  believed  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
would  be  carried  into  effect  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland  after  October  next.     The  Bill 
now  before  the  House  abolished  all  com- 
positions, and  substituted  for  them  a  rent- 
charge  payable  by  the  landlord,  due  to  the 
Crown,  and  levyable  and  manageable  by 
the  Coramisaioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
It  laid  the  burden  at  once  on  the  owner  of 
the  first  estate,  and,  to  make  amends  for 
placing  it  upon  him  who  had  never  before 
borne  it,  it  gave  him  a  deduction  of  ti^o- 
fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  origiaal  com- 
position.   This  deduction  was  not  fixed 


The  subject  was  dropped. 

Titles  to  Landed  Property  (Ire- 
land.] Lord  Duncaonon  brought  down 
the  following  roessa«(e  from  bis  Majesty  : 

"  William  R. — His  Majesty  acquaints  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  having  taken  into  his 
consideration  the  present  state  of  reversions 
and  remainders  vested  in  the  Crown  in  estates 
in  Ireland,  his  Majestv  deems  it  proper  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  enabhng  pro- 
prietors of  estates  in  Ireland,  where  the  re- 
version or  remainder  has  become  vested  in 
the  Crown  by  attainder,  to  bar  such  reversions 
or  remainders.    W.  R." 

Tithes  (Ireland.)]  The  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Tithe 
(Ireland)  Bill  having  been  read. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  ex- 
tremely natural  that  an  individual  charged 
with  bringing  forward  a  measure,  should, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  the.  subject  of  his  serious  contem- 
plation, be  inclined  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance to  himself,  and  over-state  it  to 
others;  but  he  thought,  that  if  their 
Lordships  considered  the  measure  which 
he  was  now  about  to  propose  the  second 
readiug  of — whether  with  respect  to  its 
immediate  effects  or  remote  consequence, 
not  only  upon  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  to  which  it  exclusively  applied, 
but  upon  this  great  empire  at  large — they 
would  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  decision  to  which  they  were  about 
to  come  with  reference  to  it.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  well  aware  of  the  unsatisfac- 
torv  state  of  the  tithe  question  both  in 
Ireland  and  this  country.  During  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half  Ireland  had  been 
distracted  by  it.  Their  Lordships  were 
also  well  aware,  that  during  the  last  three 
years,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1831, 
the  time  and  attention  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  been  occupied  with 
measures  and  motions  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  had  been  question  upon 
question — measure  upon  measure — com- 
mittee upon  committee— bills,  some  of 
a  provisionary  character,  and  some  hav- 
ing a  tendency  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  question — in  short,  the  subject 
had  continually  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  yet  it  still,  un- 
doubtedly, remained  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  Ireland  was,  in  conse- 
quence, if  not  convulsed,  at  least  unsettled. 
He  would  not  say,  that  there  had  not  been 
imprudent  expressions  employed  with  re- 
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arbitrarily,  for  it  would  appear,  tbat  if  tithes 
were  redeemed  at  six  years*  purchase, 
making  allowance  for  the  interest  of  the 
money,  the  bonus  would  amount  to  about 
forty  per  cent.  It  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some — and  amongst  others  by  the 
illustrious  Duke  who  addressed  the  House 
at  the  commencement  of  that  evening — 
that  the  whole  of  the  deduction  of  forty 
per  cent,  was  to  fall  upon  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy.  The  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  income  of  the  clergy  would  be 
only  twenty-two  and  a  half  percent.,  being 
twenty  per  cent,  for  increased  security, 
and  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collection.  Every  incumbent 
therefore,  would  receive  75/.  for  every  100/., 
without  any  trouble,  without  any  risk, 
and  without  any  of  the  odium  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  collection  of  tithe 
property ;  and  really  he  thought  that  this 
was  not  a  bad  arrangement.  He  did  not 
know  how  their  Lordships  collected  their 
rents ;  but  he  thought  that  if  they  were 
told,  that  they  might  receive  75/.  per  cent, 
for  every  100/.,  without  the  risk  of  bad 
tenants,  without  the  trouble  of  collection, 
and  on  the  security  of  the  Government, 
there  were  some  of  them  who  would  not 
he  disinclined  to  close  with  the  bargain. 
Their  Lordships  must  recollect  also,  tbat 
the  clergy  would,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  payment 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  to  make 
in  November  next.  It  was  provided  by 
the  Bill,  that  this  charge  should  likewise 
fall  upon  the  landlord.  Supposing  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  rejected — 
should  the  Bill  unfortunately  fail  to  re- 
ceive their  l^ordships'  sanction,  how  would 
the  Church  of  Ireland  stand  then?  In 
next  November  the  clergy  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the 
money  advanced  to  them  by  Parliament, 
and  they  would  be  left  to  collect  their 
composition  by  law.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  collection  of  composition  by  law,  he 
felt  that  he  was  touching  upon  a  delicate 
topic.  He  remembered,  that  in  1 832,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  motion  brought  forward 
by  a  noble  Earl  opposite,  who  was  an 
ardent  friend  of  tlie  Church,  he  (Lord 
Melbourne)  expressed  a  hope  that  peace 
was  restored  in  Ireland ;  upon  which  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (Wellington)  said, 
*<  I^t  me  see  tithes  collected  in  Ireland, 
and  then  I  will  believe  there  is  something 
like  a  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  in 
that  country ;  but  not  till  then."    He  had 


heard  it  stated,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
were  desirous  that  the  Bill  should  not 
pass;  but  he  knew  that  all  the  clergy 
were  not  of  that  way  of  thinking,  as  would 
appear  from  a  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
hands  from  the  clergy  of  Dromore,  and 
which  was  written,  he  believed,  in  answer 
to  a  circular  sent  from  this  country,  re- 
questing to  know  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  this  measure.  [The  Earl  of 
i?oc/c«.— What  is  the  date  of  the  letter?]' 
There  was  no  date,  but  the  inference  which 
he  could  not  fail  to  draw  from  the  question 
put  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl  was,  that 
the  letter  referred  to  the  Bill  when  it  was 
in  a  different  shape  from  tliat  in  which  it 
now  appeared.  He  would  give  the  noble 
Lords  the  benefit  of  that,  but  he  thought, 
that  the  letter  would  tell  for  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  principles  which  it 
developed  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  which,  it  appeared  to  him, 
must  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it  With  the  permission  of 
their  Lordships  he  would  read  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Lord, — We,  the  undersigned  clergy 
of  the  diocess  of  Dromore,  beg  leave,  through 
your  Lordship,  roost  respectfully  to  convey  to 
the  Lord  Primate  and  the  friends  of  the  Irish 
clergy  in  London,  our  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  by  our  friends  in  Par- 
liament regarding  certain  clauses  in  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  Bill  now  in  Committee  in.  the 
House  of  Commons  to  abolish  compositions 
for  tithes  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  to  express  our  regret  that  any  change 
should  be  contemplated  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  churcli  from  its 
original  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
such  should  be  the  decision  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  we  would  also  beg  leave 
to  express  the  strong  apprehension  which  we 
entertain  of  the  disastrous  results  to  the  in« 
terests  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  lay  proprietors 
of  tithe  in  Ireland,  if  through  any  collision 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
said  Bill,  substituting  a  land  tax  in  lieu  of 
composition,  should  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
proprietors  of  tithe  lefVto  the  composition.  In 
such  case,  we  utterly  despair  of  being  able  to 
levy  our  composition  tithes  even  in  this  part 
of  Ireland,  so  comparatively  Protestant  and 
civilized,  and  can  only  perceive  destitution  to 
ourselves  and  families  in  the  hopeless  alter- 
native. We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  im- 
plore our  influential  friends  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  to  render  the  said  Bill  as  little 
onerous  on  our  incomes  as  shall  be  found 
practicable,  but  not  to  reject  it  altogether,  on 
account  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
original  Bill.  And  we  would  not  prefer  this 
request  if  we  conceived  we  were  thereby  com- 
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promisittg  may  principle,  which  m  MiuUten 
of  the  establishment  we  are  bouud  lo  main- 
tain. And  iu  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  de- 
clare our  confident  hope,  that  the  legislature 
will,  in  its  wisdom,  so  deal  with  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Irish  church  as  shall,  in  the  end, 
be  most  conducive  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  our  firm  and  unshaken  trust 
tint  Divine  Froyidence  will  ultimately  pre« 
serve  in  safety  the  pure  and  spiritual  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  (Signed  by  fourteen  clergy- 
men,  rectors,  and  vicars.)  To  the  Liord  Bis^hop 
of  Dromore." 

He  oonsidered  th«t  letter,  and  he  hoped 
not  unfairly  as  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  had  further  to 
say,  that  the  Bill  contained  certain  clauses 
to  authorize  the  re- consideration  of  the 
cooapoeitioDB  which  had  already  taken 
place,— he  alluded  to  the  oompositiont 
effected  under  the  act  of  1821  and 
1832.  With  respect  to  the  latter  time, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  it  was  a 
period  of  great  violence  ou  both  sides, 
when  many  persons  being  determined  to 
pay  no  tithes  at  all,  did  not  care  what 
they  were  set  at,  and  when  the  amount  of 
composition  was  fixed,  not  by  persons 
who  were  skilled  in  the  Valuation  of  land, 
but  by  those  who  were  employed  for  that 
purpose  merely  because  tney  were  reck- 
iese  of  the  life  which  they  risked  in  the 
undertaking.  Under  theao  ciroumstances, 
it  must  be  evident  to  their  Lordships  thai 
it  was  necessary  the  compositions  at  a 
recent  period  should  be  revised.  The 
former  compositions  stood  uoon  a  different 
footing,  but  he  understood  toat  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  them  which 
required  reconsideration,  now  that  the 
burden  was  about  to  be  perpetually  fixed 
on  a  new  Mt  of  persons.  He  had  now 
stated  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  of  their  lordships  con- 
nected with  Ireland  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  clergy 
than  he  was.  It  was  neceasary  that  their 
Lordships  should  clearly  understand,  that 
if  the  present  Bill  should  be  lost,  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible-  quite  out  of  the 
question — for  the  Government  to  come 
forward  and  propose  a  grant  for  the  relief 
of  the  dergy  of  Ireland.  It  would  be 
perfectly  unjustifiable,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
plication, and  it  would  be  not  only  unjusti- 
liable.buthe  believed  it  would  be  perfectly 
in  vnin.  For  the  safely  of  the  empire  gene- 
rally and  of  Ireland  in  particular,  he  re- 
commended their  Lordships  to  agree  to  his 


-Molioo.  Tha  noble  ViscooDi  oMoliidMl 
by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  atcoMl 
time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Coihell  wisilied  to 
state,  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
Dromora  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  iu  all  the  other 
sees  constituting  an  immease  majority  of 
all  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Dtrry    said,    that  he 
might  be  exposed  to  the  imputatiou  of 
acting  uncandidly,  if  he  did  not  lake  the 
earliest    opportunity    of   explaining    the 
course  which  he  intended  to  pursue  upon 
the  present  occasion.     He  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  several 
right  reverend  Prelates  were  present,  and 
amongst  others  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
who  presided  over  the  Established  Churchy 
in  order  to  consider  what  it  would  be  use* 
ful  to  do  in  relation  to  this  Bill  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church.    At  that  meeting^ 
he  expressed   his    opinion  decidedly   in 
favour  of  the  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment, under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
had  thought  proper  to  introduce  with  re- 
spect to  the  Church  of  Ireland.     When, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  msyority  of 
the  clergy  of  his  country  were  hostile  to 
the  Bill,  he  said  that  he  should  with  great 
reluctance  vote  against  tlie  second  reading, 
in  deference  to  the  general  opinion  of  his 
profession,  reserving  to  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  stating  to  the  House  the  reasons  on 
which  he  had  surrendered  his  own  opinion. 
He  attended  another  meeting  at  the  house 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelate  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  he  left  the  meeting  with  the  io>- 
tention  of  voting  against  the  second  read- 
ingof  the  Bill;  but  inthe  course  of  the  week 
he  had  received  a  great  number  of  com- 
munications from  Ireland,  all  concurring 
in  stating,  that  the  Bill  would  be  received 
with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  in 
that  country,  and  particularly   by  those 
unfortunate    clergymen  who   were  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  retired   parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland.      Conscientiously  be- 
lieving from  the  representations  made  in 
these  communications  that  the  Bill  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
generally,  he  had  reverted  to  his  originsl 
opinion,  which  he  abandoned  only  under 
the  idea  that  the  clergy  were  opposed  to 
the  measure,  and  meant  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading    of   the   Bill.      He  was 
thankful  that  he  did  not  derive  any  part 
of  his  income  from  tithes ;  yet  he  hoped 
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thtl  he  should  be  acquitted  of  any  per- 
sonal or  selfish  motives  io  the  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued  ivith  regard  to  this 
question.  In  order  to  guard  against  mis- 
representation, he  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  most  reverend  Prelate,  the  Primate, 
and  which,  with  their  Lordships'  permis« 
sion  he  would  read  to  the  House.  The 
ri^ht  reverend  Prelate  accordingly  read 
the  following  letter  z^— 

My  dear  Lord, — After  ihe  best  considera- 
tion  which  I  hkve  been  ebU  to  give  to  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  I  confess  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading.  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duiv  to  urge^  in  Coroniittee^  the  expunging  or 
modification  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  re- 
vision of  compositions,  believing,  conscien- 
tiously, that  their  adoption  could  not  fail  to 
produce  injurious  consequences.  I  have 
troubled  your  Grace  with  these  few  lines, 
previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill,  in  order  to  apprize  you  of  the  course 
which,  with  the  opinions  I  hold  upon  it,  I  feel 
bound  to  pursue. 

TiMt  was  tbe  letter  he  had  addressed  to 
the  Primate,  and  it  would  explain  to  their 
lA>rdsbips  the  vote  lie  was  about  to  give. 
He  meant  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  which,  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, he  believed  to  be  essential  to 
tbe  tranquillity  of  his  distracted  country. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  he 
was  sure  bis  right  reverend  brethren  woald 
consider  of  great  importance — he  meant 
thai  provision  by  which  the  clergy  would 
be  relieved  from  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  situations ;  in  which  they  were  exposed 
to  the  daily  necessity  of  entering  into 
contests  which  created  evil  speaking, 
malice,  and  every  sort  of  feeling  hostile  to 
their  sacred  profession.  On  religious 
principles,  if  upon  no  other,  their  Lord- 
ships were  bound  to  carry  that  provision 
of  the  Bill  into  operation.  What  would 
be  the  situation  of  the  clergy  with  respect 
to  temporal  matters  if  this  Bill  should  be 
rejected  ?  He  most  sincerely  and  honestly 
declared  his  perfect  conviction  that,  in 
that  event,  tlioy  would  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  utter  destitution.  He  must  de* 
cline  taking  part  in  any  proceedings  which 
would  cause  such  deplorable  consequences. 
He  mtist  decline  taking  part  in  any  mea* 
sure  which  would  reduce  his  brethren  to 
such  a  state  of  destitution.  He  earnestly 
implored  their  Lordships  to  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time,  by  which  they  would  give 
to  distrarted  Ireland  some  chance  of  tran- 
quillity—to a  worthy  class  of  persons  some 


hope  of  independenoe-^and,  above  all, 
would  discharge  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  a  benevolent  religion,  and  promote 
peace  and  good  will  upon  earth. 

Lord  EllenboTough  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  circumstances  In  which  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  placed,  and  he  could  well 
imagine  that  the  consideration  of  those 
circumstances  had  induced  many  to  waver 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  course  which 
they  ought  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
Bill  before  tlie  House  ;  but  upon  looking 
at  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  if  it  was  approved  of 
by  any  of  the  clergy,  it  was  their  poverty 
not  their  will  which  drove  them  to  consent 
to  it.  He  could  believe  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  great  oi)ject  of  establishing 
peace  in  Ireland,  the  clergy  of  that  country 
would  consent  to  sacrifice  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  income.  It  was  true  they 
might  have  consented  to  have  received 
three-fifths  from  the  ancient  sources,  and 
one-^fourth  through  the  future  and  tmcer- 
tain  benevolence  of  Scotland  and  England, 
on  which  they  had  properly  no  claim ;  buc 
he  could  not  believe,  they  would  consent 
to  a  measure  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reimburse  the  people  of  England  by  draw- 
ing on  funds  purely  spiritual,  and  which, 
by  the  solemn  pledge  of  Parliament,  were 
devoted  to  institutions  roost  essential  to 
the  safety  and  to  the  existeoee  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Was  it  not  understood 
when  they  passed  a  measure  last  year, 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  perpetuity  pur- 
chase fund  were  to  be  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  smaller  benefices  ?  It 
was  well  known,  moreover,  that  soch  was 
the  deficiency  in  all  other  available  funds, 
that  there  was  no  other  means,  except  the 
perpetuity  fund,  of  providing  things  neces- 
sary for  divine  worship,  and  of  effecting 
the  necessary  repairs  in  the  sacred  build- 
ings. Without  this  fund  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Irish  Church  must  go  to 
ruin ;  and  he  felt  quite  convinced,  that  no 
clergyman  would  consent  to  take  that 
which  amounted  to  seventy- two  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  his  former  income,  however 
favourable  the  arrangement  might  appear 
to  him,  if  he  saw  that  it  was  to  be  coupled 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  There  were 
no  enactments  in  this  Bill,  as  had  been 
contended  by  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
thut  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
religious  peace.  The  right  reverend  Pre- 
late could  not  have  read  the  Bill.  It  'did 
not  diminish  by  one  iota  the  evils  of  tbe 
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tithe  tyttem.  It  did  not  dtminith  the 
number  of  contribu tore;  on  the  contrary, 
it  added  all  the  landlords  to  the  present 
list  of  tithe-payen  in  Ireland.  The  system 
it  established  would  increase  the  odium  of 
tithe  collection.  The  people  would  pay 
tithes  with  their  rent,  and  there  was  no 
real  difference,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, whether  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the 
landlord  or  to  the  clergyman.  The  ob- 
jection was  to  the  payment,  but 

**  That  which  we  call  a  roue, 

'*  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

And  he  could  assure  their  Lordships 

**  That  which  we  now  caU  tithe, 

**  By  any  otlier  name  would  smell  as  rank." 

The  landlord  would  find  just  as  much 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  tithe  as  the 
clergyman  had  experienced.  He  would 
not  make  any  further  allusion  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  reverend  Prelate, 
excepting  simply  to  observe,  that  this  was 
the  nrst  occasion  in  that  House  when  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  state  the  com- 
munications which  had  taken  place,  either 
in  that  house  or  out  of  it,  respecting  a 
noble  Peer's  vote  upon  a  particular 
measure.  He  considered  that  the  prece- 
dent was  most  to  be  deprecated,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  much  inconvenience.  Referring 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount, 
he  begged  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  as 
sincerely  and  anxiously  desirous  to  secure 
the  peace,  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  but 
he  clid  not  think  this  measure  would  have 
that  effect.  The  noble  Viscount  had  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  number  of  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  measure,  which  he 
attributed  to  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
measure.  Not  so,  however;  for  no  change 
of  any  consequence  had  been  made  until 
the  end  of  June  in  this  year.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  late  Administration 
theobjectofthe  Crown,  ofthe  Ministry,  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  uniformly, 
their  Lordships  had  been  led  to  believe,  been 
the  same.  Every  measure,  every  Report  of  a 
Committee,  every  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
every  speech  of  the  Ministry,  placed  before 
them,  as  the  great  object,  a  rent-charge,  with 
a  view  to  the  complete  redemption  of  tithes, 
and  to  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
Irish  clergy.  This  object  he  approved  of, 
for  he  considered  that  it  was  likely  to 
increase  the  sphere  of  the  clergyman's 
usefulness,  by  making  him  a  landed  pro* 
prietor.  He  regretted,  therefore,  that  this 
plan  had  been  abandoned.     But  it  was 


not  abandoned  in  comequeiiee  of  diffi* 
culties  in  the  qnestioa,  but  of  difficulties 
in  the  Cabinet.     All  the  alterations  io  the 
measure,  which  had  taken  placre  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity  as  almost  to  conlbaad 
the  vision,  had  arisen  from  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  from  dbputea  between  the 
members  of   the  Adminiatratioo.      One 
would  imagine  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Government  could  be  pledged  to  anything 
as  Statesmen,    they  were  most    strongly 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  Reports  of 
1832.     These  principles  were    not   alone 
contemplated,  but  avowed,  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers.     On  the  20th  of  February 
in  this  year  Mr.  Littleton  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, "  That  composition  for  tithes  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  abolished  on  or  after  the 
Ist  day  of  November  in  the  present  year, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  land-tax  to 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  payable  by  the 
persons  who  would  have  been    liable  to 
such  composition  for  tithes,  and  of  equal 
amount;    that  such    Land-tax    shall   be 
redeemable ;  and  that  out  of  the  produce 
provision  be  made  in  land  or  money  for 
the  indemnification  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  such  composition.     It  was  nnnecesaary 
for  him  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with  the 
words  in  his  Majesty's  speech   in  which 
they  were  so  earnestly  exhorted  to  rosin- 
tain  the  institutions  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  pro- 
perty.    Now  the  first  proposition  of  the 
Government  was,  to  convert  the  tithe  into 
a  Land-tax  by  composition  payable  to  the 
Crown,  and  great  facilities  were  offered 
the  landlord    in    redeeming  it,   so  grest 
indeed,  that  it  was  calculated,  a  redemption 
would  be  effected  within  five  years*     Bst 
when  a  redemption  did   not   take  place 
within  that  period,  a  rent-charge  was  to 
be  imposed,  which  also  was  redeemable. 
In  a  word,  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
law ;  and  the  ultimate  intention  was,  that 
as  soon  as  an  equal  redemption  was  com- 
pleted, each  clergyman  was  either  to  have 
a  sum  of  money  bearing  interest,   or  land 
purchased    in    perpetuity.     This   was   a 
reasonable  object.     It  was  one  which  it 
might  be  hoped  would  bring  tranquillity, 
so  far  as  this  question  was  concerned,  to 
Ireland.     It  would  have  made  the  Church 
strong,  and  would  have  given  every  clerey- 
man  increased  means  of  usefulness.     But 
this  plan  was  abandoned.     If,  however, 
the  noble  Lords  opposite  would  withdrsw 
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thifl  Bill,  and  give  their  Lordships  the 
previous  measure,  which  was  the  result  of 
their  deliberate  judgment,  exercised  during 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  which,  more- 
over, had  received  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one, 
he  would  not  propose  a  single  alteration 
in  it,  but  would  vote  for  it  in  its  very 
words.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  if  they 
dealt  differently  with  the  Dili  now  pro- 
posed, that  they  were  not  disposea  to 
support  that  other  measure  which  had 
once  been  so  earnestly  recommended  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  By  the  first 
measure,  too,  everything  was  to  be  done 
to  vindicate  the  law,  but,  under  the  present 
Billy  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
vindicating  the  law  were  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  landlord;  and  he,  moreover,  was 
called  upon  not  only  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect  with  respect  to  that  which  might 
occur  hereafter,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  arrears  of  tithes.  This  was  not  likely 
to  give  peace  to  the  country,  nor  afford  a 
chance  of  vindicating  the  law.  At  the 
best  it  could  only  lead  to  vindicating 
three-fifths  of  the  law,  and  it  sacrificed 
the  other  two-fifths  of  the  law  giving  them 
as  a  premium  on  the  violation  of  the  law. 
He  objected  likewise  to  having  any  portion 
of  the  burthen  thrown  upon  tne  Con- 
adidated  Fund.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  nation  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  Irish  tithes  upon  the  ground  that 
the  expenditure  was  to  be  repaid  from 
the  pillage  of  the  Irish  Church. 
There  was  in  this  Bill  no  practical  prin- 
ciple of  redemption.  It  was  true,  redemp- 
tion was  not  excluded,  but  it  made  re- 
demption all  but  impossible.  Under  the 
former  Bill,  as  he  had  already  stated,  it 
was  otherwise.  He  doubted,  likewise, 
whether  the  landlord  would  gain  by  the 
new  system  in  the  proportion  which  had 
been  stated.  The  gain  would  depend  al- 
together upon  the  leases  which  the  land- 
lord might  have  given.  The  clergyman, 
too»  in  his  opinion,  had  not  such  great 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  noble  Lord  as 
had  been  pretended.  By  a  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, it  appeared,  that  in  sixty  parishes, 
out  of  twenty-two  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  which  he  assumed  as  a  fair  average, 
16,000  tithe-payers  had,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Composition  Bill,  been  reduced  to 
9,000.  Therefore,  it  appeared  that  more 
than  one- third  of  the  Irish  landlords  were 
already  practically  sabject  to  the  rent* 
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charge  to  be  created  by  this  Bill.  On 
what  principle  of  justice,  then,  could  the 
clergy  be  asked  to  give  up  forty  per  cent 
of  premium  to  the  same  individuals  ?  The 
Bill  would  operate  as  an  injustice  towards 
the  landlords  as  well  as  towards  the 
Church;  for,  from  the  operation  of  leases, 
compositions,  &c.,  whilst  some  would  get 
forty,  others  would  lose  twenty  per  cent. 
Thus,  in  some  cases  it  would  happen  that 
the  clergyman  would  lose,  and  in  others 
the  landlord  would  lose  also.  But,  sup- 
posing the  landlords  were  to  receive  ad- 
vantages from  the  measure,  that  was  no 
recommendation  of  it,  for  he  did  not 
believe  the  landlords  wished  to  share  in 
the  spoils  of  the  Church.  It  had  been 
his  good  fortune  to  live  much  with  Irish 
gentlemen.  The  happiest  period  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  Ireland.  He  had  always 
found  Irish  gentlemen  uniting  kindness^ 
honour,  and  generosity  to  all  those  quali- 
ties which  rendered  them  agreeable  to 
every  society  they  gladdened  by  their  pre- 
sence. Could  he  believe  of  such  men 
that  they  would  consent  to  share  the  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  poor  clergyman? 
Could  he  believe,  that  whilst  the  Catholic 
peasant  supported,  from  his  miserable  pit- 
tance, the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  endeavour 
to  add  to  their  own  abundance  by  plun- 
dering the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
He  would  say,  their  Lordships  ought  not 
to  pride  themselves  upon  the  superiority 
of  their  Protestant  doctrine.  It  would  be 
shamed  by  Catholic  practice;  and  they 
must  yield  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  merit  of  having  best  instructed  its 
disciples  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
He  admitted,  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  settling  the  tithe  question  ;  but 
they  were  not  such  as  to  make  their  Lord- 
ships think  that  this  Bill  was  the  only 
mode  of  getting  over  them.  The  first 
instalment  for  the  money  advanced,  pay- 
able by  the  clergy,  fell  due  on  the  1st  of 
November,  but  the  payment  could  not  be 
enforced  until  the  1st  of  February,  while 
the  payments  for  composition  would  be 
payable  to  them  on  the  1st  of  November. 
There  were  no  difficulties,  in  fact,  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  affairs 
which  might  not  be  met.  There  was  am- 
ple time  to  put  things  on  a  wholesome 
footing.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
only  saw  one  way  in  which  their  Lord- 
ships could  deal  with  this  Bill.  In  Com- 
mittee they  could  not  probably  alter  any 
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one  of  the  clausef  with  propriety^  and 
certainly  not  one  with  success*  The 
measure  might,  he  thought,  be  regarded 
as  a  money  bill.  But,  setting  that  aside, 
let  them  only  see  what  they  were  to  do 
by  going  into  Committee.  If  they  did 
go,  it  must  be  with  the  intention  of  altera- 
tion, omission,  and  insertion  of  clauses, 
and  this  on  the  lUh  of  August,  wiih  the 
view  of  giving  a  new  system  for  ihe  tithes 
of  Ireland.  The  thing  was  quite  impos* 
Bible.  If  their  Lordships  were  not  de- 
feated by  time,  they  would  infallibly  be 
defeated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
would  properly  declare,  as  they  had  done 
upon  a  recent  occasion,  that  the  measure 
was  too  important  a  one  to  be  decided  by 
a  single  vote  of  their  Lordships.  The 
only  course — he  regretted  deeply  that  it 
should  be  so — which  their  Lordships  could 
follow  with  propriety  and  dignity,  was  to 
reject  the  Bill  on  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  to  leave  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  better  consideration,  so  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  determine  what 
was  really  best  for  Ireland,  and  duly  pro- 
ceed with  a  new  measure,  which  might 
have  the  blessed  effect  of  finally  settling 
this  important  question.  He  did  think 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  un- 
willing to  have  a  little  more  time  to  look 
into  the  details  of  this  measure  now  on  the 
table.  It  was  a  measure  which  had  been 
concocted  in  three  short  weeks  bv  a  num- 
ber  of  different  persons,  and  which  was 
very  unlike  that  measure  which  had  been 
the  result  of  their  deliberate  judgment 
after  a  consideration  of  three  years.  He 
thought  the  Government  ought  not  to  re- 
gret the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  however  in- 
convenient it  might  be  to  them  not  to  pass 
a  measure  apparently  permanent,  but  not 
fairly  permanent :  however  annoying  it 
might  be  to  them  to  suffer  a  defeat  on  this 
occasion,  practically  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  them,  in  enabling  them  to  prepare  a 
good  measure  on  the  subject,  which  might 
enable  them  to  attain  that  end  which  all 
their  Lordships  bad  equally  in  view, — the 
tranquillity  and  increased  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  It  had  been  contended,  that,  if 
their  .Lordships  rejected  the  Bill,  they 
mieht  be  embarrassed  by  difficulties  pro- 
ceeding from  another  place;  but  he 
begged  to  ask  them,  if  they  ever  knew  an 
instance  in  which  violence  and  injustice 
were  conciliated  by  submission  ?  If  they 
had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
say  the  answer  lay  in  the  Bill  now  before 


them.    Last  year  the  Chnrch  Tenponli- 
ties  Bill  had  been  introduced  to  them  ai 
a  final  measure,  but  now  it  was  described 
as  a  measure  only  laying  down  certaia 
principles.     He  did  not  think  their  Lord- 
ships  should  hesitate  as  to  the  courBe  they 
ought  to  pursue.    Their  Lordships  stood  io 
a  peculiar  position  as  to  the  Church  sioce 
the  great  alteration  had  been  effected  in 
the  constitution   of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.     When  the  Reform  Bill  was 
under  discussion  he  ventured  to  say,  they 
were  doing  that  which  would  prove  injii* 
rious  to  the  Church.     He  remarked,  that 
the   friends  of  the  Church,  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  establishment,  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the    higher  and    the   humbler 
classes.    These  they  deprived  of  a  pre- 
ponderating power  in  the  return  of  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  trans* 
ferred  it  to  the  middle  classes,  those  im- 
mediately above  the  humbler  classes,  in 
which  the  numbers  and  influence  of  Dis* 
senters   were  greatest.      Again,  in  that 
portion  of  the  Reform  measure  which  re- 
lated to  Ireland,  they  had  violated  one  of 
the  most  solemn  pledges,  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed. 
It  was  understood  by  all  who  voted,  that, 
as  a  collateral    security    for    the   Irish 
Church,  the  representation  of  Ireland  was 
to  stand  as  it  was,  after  being  changed  by 
an  accompanying  Bill.    The  result  was, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  no  loogei 
represented  the  religion  of  the  ^^reatest 
portion  of  the  community.     Their  Lord- 
ships* House  was  the  sole  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  people  of  the  country.    It  be- 
hoved them,  therefore,  to   look  well  to 
every  measue  that  threatened  the  Church. 
Why,  he  asked,  was  it  that  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people  were  so  strongly  ex- 
cited   against    the    Emancipation   Bill- 
They  feared  for  the  Church.     But  it  was 
not  for  the  Church  of  England  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  Church  of  England  lo 
Ireland.  The  numerical  difference  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestaots  bad 
justly    occasioned    these    apprebensionj. 
The  result  of  the  measure  as  to  Ireland, 
accordingly,  had  been,    that  there  wai 
nothing  which    the    most    anxious  and 
fearful  mind  anticipated  that  had  not  been 

more  than  fulfilled  by  the  measure  on  the 
Table  which  he  now  called  on  their  Lord- 
ships to  reject.  He  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, "that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months." 
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Th6  Marq>ie88  of  Lamdown  8atd,  that, 
however  noble  Lords  might  diflfer  with 
regard  to  particular  measures,  in  this,  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  tithe  question  was  essential  to  the 
tranqaillity  of  Ireland,  and  the  security 
and  preservation  of  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment.  He  had  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Baron  opposite  with 
mingled  feelings  of  concern  and  satisfac- 
tion— concern,  that  in  the  present  moment 
of  imminent  peril  he  should  wish  to  post- 
pone the  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
satisfaction  at  the  admission  which  had, 
for  the  first  time,  escaped  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  censure  which  had, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed  upon  the 
measures  of  the  Ministry  from  the  noble 
Baron's  side  of  the  House,  the  noble 
Baron  had  considered  those  measures  as 
wise,  sound,  and  deserving  of  just  appro- 
bation. It  was  most  pleasing  to  gain  the 
reward  of  the  noble  Baron's  praise  for  the 
course  they  had  pursued  for  the  last  three 
years,  just  at  the  moment  when  they  least 
expected  it.  The  noble  Baron,  however, 
had  chosen  to  assume  what  was  not  the 
fact,  viz., — that  this  Bill  was  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  course  of  their  previous 
proceedings.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was 
to  carry  their  former  principles  into  final 
eflfecty  but  more  promptly  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  He  would  ask  the 
noble  Baron  and  other  noble  Lordsopposite, 
whether  his  Majesty's  Government  could, 
by  possibility,  adopt  any  measure  which 
was  likely  to  prove  so  effectual  or  so  satis* 
factory  as  one  which  should  fairly  throw 
the  support  of  the  Church  on  the  land- 
lord! of  the  country.  Only  let  them  re- 
gard the  manner  in  which  the  proposition 
had  been  hailed  both  by  the  landlords  and 
the  clergy.  He  was  not  fond  of  prophe- 
syingi  hut  this  he  would  with  certainty 
venture  to  say,  that,  whether  the  noble 
Baron  should  succeed  in  inducing  Parlia- 
ment to  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  his  sug- 
gestion, or  not — ^whether  any  proposition 
from  that,  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House,  or  from  the  other  should  succeed, 
the  noble  Baron  would  never  be  able  to 
carry  into  effect  any  plan  for  pacifying 
Ireland,  and  placing  its  Church  Estab- 
lishment on  a  safe  and  secure  footing,  un- 
less that  plan  provided  for  payment  of 
tithe  by  tne  landlords,  and  not  by  the 
tenant.  Let  the  noble  Baron  look  back  to 
the  events  of  the  last  half  century,— let 
him  consider  Ireland  before  rebellion  and 


after  rebellion,  under  this  Administration 
or  that  Administration,  and  he  would  find 
that  tithes  were  a  property  always  insecure, 
and  daily  becoming  more  so.    The  noble 
Baron  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  feature  of 
the  case.     He  discussed  the  question  as 
coolly  as  though  tithe  were  a  property  at 
safe,  as  certain,  and  as  easily  collected  as 
the  rent  of  land,  whereas  every  one  knevr 
that  in  practice  tithe  property  was  most 
insecure,  whilst  in  Ireland  its  insecurity 
was  tenfold, for  it  was  there  levied  in  retail 
upon  poor  and  insignificant  persons,  who 
were  not    members    of   the    Protestant 
Church,   and  between  whom    and   that 
Church  no  other  relation  existed  than  that 
of   tithe-payer    and   tithe- receiver.      If, 
therefore,  they  could  not  induce  the  Pro* 
testant  landlords  to  pay  the  tithes^  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  only  other  alter- 
native, that  of  making  the  Church  stipen- 
diary on  the  State ;  and  then  he  would 
wish  the  Church  joy  of  her  dependence 
and  her  slavery.     Now  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  succeeded  in  placing  this 
question  upon  the  only  safe  footing.    This 
Bill  gave  to  the  Church  the  only  real  se* 
curity,  viz. — a  security  upon  the  land, 
through  the  medium  of  the  landlord,  who 
was  invited,  or  rather,  he  should  say  (and 
it  was  the  only  shadow  of  objection  he 
had  to  the  Bill)  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  that  burthen.    But,  the  fact  was, 
that  in  all  interference  with  property  there 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  lest  of  com- 
pulsion, and  it  was  admitted  that,  for  the 
security  of  tithes,  a  greater  degree  of  com., 
pulsion  must  be  adopted  than  with  refer- 
ence to  other  property.     Mr.  Goulburn's 
Act  itself  proceeded  on  the  very  same 
principle  of  compulsion  and  interference ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  for 
those   who  had  assented  to  that  Act,  to 
attack  his    Majesty's   Ministers  for  not 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  the  tithe  question  by  the  operation 
of  no  other  force  than  that  of  an  abstract 
principle  of  justice.    The  same  observa- 
tion might  be  applied  to  Mr.   Stanley's 
Bill.      In   fact,  a  great  and   important 
step  would  be  gained  by  this  Bill  towards 
the  settlement  of   this    great  question. 
The  noble  Baron,  in  speaking  of  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  into  land,  had  spoken 
as  though  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
abandoned  that  principle.    Such  was  not, 
however,  the  case.     This  bill,  it  was  true, 
did  not  enact  it,  but  it  did  not  abandon  it 
— nav,  more,  it  was  a  step  towards   it. 
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Nor  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  would  there 
be  any  difficalty  in  so  commuting  tithe  at 
any  future  period  if  it  were  thought  desir- 
able.    He  was  quite  ready  to  admit,  that 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Baron,  that  such 
a  conversion  into   land   was  a  desirable 
arrangement.     But  though  that  was  his 
own  private  opinion ;    yet,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  very  much   disliked  the  idea  (and 
let   their  Lordships    recollect   that  such 
a  dislike   was  by  no  means  of  modern 
origin)  of  throwing  any  more  land  into 
mortmain.     And  on  the  other  hand,  as 
regarded  the  money  conversion,  he  would 
observe,  that  in  the  now  state  of  the  funds 
the  Church  would  suffer  a  great  loss  by 
such  a  measure.    The  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment during  the  period  to  which  the 
noble  Baron   had  referred,  and  for  which 
reference  he  had  been  so  much  applauded, 
was,  to  procure  a  conversion  into  quit-rent 
to  be  paid  by  the  landlord ;  but  by  the 
present  measure  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships, this  conversion  by  means  of   the 
compulsion  necessarily  attached  to  it  would 
be  accomplished  not  in  five  years  but  in 
one.     As  a  landlord,  of  course,  he  was 
inclined  to  dislike  the  Bill,  but  such  per- 
sonal   and  private  considerations    could 
not  be  supposed  to  weigh  against  its  great 
and   paramount   importance.     The  chief 
value  of  the  proposed  measure  was,  that  it 
removed  the  hostile  and  conflicting  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Protestant  priest  and 
Catholic  peasantry  at  present  unfortunate- 
ly stood  with  regard  to  each  other,  placing 
them  in  that  position  towards  each  other 
which  they  ought  to  hold,  and  which  he 
was  happy  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  did  frequently  obtain, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the 
accursed  system  opposed  to  it.     Despite 
of  this  system,  attachments  were  created, 
and  continued  to  exist,  which  did  equal 
honour  to  the  priest  and  to  the  people; 
and  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  must 
certainly  go  on  increasing,  if,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  measure  before  them,  the 
causes  of  irritation  were  removed.     The 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  he  repeated,  to  put 
an  end  to  that  form  of  provision  for  the 
clergy  which  led  to  such  embittered  feel- 
ings.    A  document  the  other  day  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  to  show  the  per- 
petual difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  collection  of  tithes  unaer  the  present 
form.     The  noble  Lord  here  produced  a 
copy  of  The  Puhlin  Gazette,  to  show  the 


variety  and  complexity  of  the  claims  to 
tithe   which   now  existed.     He  did  not 
know  how  he  could  read  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as  it  contained  column  after  colamc 
of  sums  claimed  from  poor  persons,  raiy. 
ing  from  14s.  to  Is.  2d.;  and  of  tW 
tithe-payers  it  appeared  that  there  vm 
400  in  one  parish.     Did  the  noble  Bamo, 
in  contending  for  the  difficulty  of  coilect- 
ing  by  the  proposed  Bill,  mean  to  coo- 
pare  the  positions  of  tenant  and  landloni 
with  those  in  which  a  tax  was  levied  for 
no  benefit  conferred,   no  occupation  or 
enjoyment  of  lands,  no  equivalent  or  re- 
turn of  any  sort  for  the  demand  made  bj 
one  party  upon  the  other?     Would  ihcr? 
be  no  difference  in  the  position  of  the  land- 
lord who  might  at  his  leisure,  and  at  bis  dis- 
cretion, recover  that  which  he  had  advanced 
for  his  tenant  at  a  period  when  it  might  m& 
be  to  the  convenience  of  the  latter  to  py 
it,  and  which  was  sought  for  at  the  m 
when  it  was  known  he  could  meet  the  de- 
mand.  Would  the  tenant  be  less  willingto 
pay  a  sum,  in  the  payment  of  which  he 
would  be  convenienced,  and  which  by  the 
arrangement  which  thus  convenienced  feinJ. 
was  also  reduced  40  per  cent  in  amooni? 
Was  it  forgotten  that  the  relations  bet veeo 
the  parties  were  entirely  difFereat?   The 
noble  Baron,  too,  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked the  great   advantage  which  the 
landlord  possessed  in  being  able  to  choose 
his  own  time.     Was  it  no  great  adranUge 
that  the  irritation  which  existed  againit 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  was  to  be  patao 
end  to?     He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
at  what  rate  did  he  think  tithes  woald 
sell  in  Ireland  at  present,  \(  brought  to 
the  market  ?     Those  who  looked  upon 
tithes  as  a  sound,  secure,  and  availahie 
species  of  property,  would  do  well  to  in- 
quire before  they  calculated  on  soch  an 
opinion,  why  it  was,  that  all  other  specie 
of  property  but  more  particularly  P«^ 
perty  in  land,  had  advanced  as  much  ^ 
six  or  seven  years'  purchase,  whilst  titbci 
had  not  at  all  advanced.     Land  ws» "°' 
on   an   average  worth  twenty-five  ye^i? 
purchase,   whilst   tithes   were  worth  o" 
more  than  sixteen  years.     So  grc*^  JJ' 
deed,  was  the  difference,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  ma^^  ^"^ 
calculations,  would  find  the  rent-char?* 
proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill  niocti 
greater  than  the  interest  of  the  redemp- 
tion if  vested  in  the  funds.     If  viewed  as 
a  mere  mercantile  transaction,  the  p^^' 
position  would  be  found  of  the  p^^^^ 
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possible  advantage  to  the  Church,  it  be- 
ing an  exchange  from  the  worst  species  of 
property,  tithes,  to  the  very  best  imagin- 
able land.     Instead  of  being  coHecteu  in 
small  and  paltry  sums  with  great  trouble 
and  difiBculty,  it  was  to  be  got  at  once 
and  together  from  the  proprietors  of  large 
estates.     Surely  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
must  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  was 
more  ready,  more  certain,  and  for  clergy- 
men far  more  desirable.     In  preparing  to 
carry  the  measure  into  effect,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  admitted  that  the  interest  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  had  not  been  lost  sight 
of.     If  in  carrying  it  into  effect  it  was 
found  indispensable  that  compulsory  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to  as  regarded  the 
Church,  it  must  be  admitted   that  the 
landlords  were  subjected  to  similar  com- 
pulsion, to  effect  that  of  which  the  welfare 
of  the  country  was  the  object.     But  the 
sacrifice  was  not  made  by  the  landlords 
and  clergy  only.     Parliament,  departing 
from  its  ordinary  rule,  had  arranged  to 
impose  a  portion  of  the  burthen  ou  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  and  offer- 
ed to  bear  a  share  of  the  burthen,  to  the 
amount  of  20  per  cent,  which  the  noble 
Baron  opposite  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  refuse.     In  this  liberal  dealing 
the  Commons  acted  wisely,  as  well*  as 
generously,  because  the  sacrifice  was  not 
greater  than  would  be  the  value  of  that 
secured  in  softening  down   the  rancour 
generated  by  the  tithe  system,  and  re- 
storing the  peace  of  Ireland.     He  was 
willing  to  concede   to  the  noble   Baron 
that  there  must  be  many  both  of  the  land- 
lords and  of  the  clergy,  who  might  not 
feel  well  pleased  with  the  measure,  be- 
cause an  act  so  extensive  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  uniform  justice;  but  viewing 
the  measure  as  a  whole,  it  was  one  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  boon — a  nieasure 
which  noble  Lords  might  now  reject,  but 
which  they  should   remember  might  not 
again  be  offered  to  them.     In  the  words  of 
the  noble  Baron,   '*Much  was  expected 
from  that  House  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,''  and  he  knew  no   better  way  in 
which  their  Lordships  could  discharge  that 
duty  and  give  satisfaction,  than  by  joining 
the  other  House  in   giving   their  public 
sanction  to  that  which  had  been  voluntari- 
ly done  by  the  Commons,  endeavouring  to 
do  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  aid  in  confirming  a  mea- 
lure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring 


tranquillity  to  Ireland.  Possibly  this  xt^ 
suit  might  not  be  attained ;  but  whether  it 
were  or  were  nor,  the  other  House  was 
fully  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  Ireland, 
for  endeavouring  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  that  country.  This  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  had  given  his  most  attentive  con- 
sideration, both  as  a  member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  as  an  Irish  land- 
lora,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came 
was  one  which  enabled  him  to  give  a  con- 
scientious vote  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  adverted  to  the 
state  of  misery  and  distress  in  which  the 
great,  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
thrown,  and  implored  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
if  he  had  anv  regard  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  had  any  wish 
to  allay  the  feeling  of  alarm  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
noble  Baron,  and  adopt  the  measure  which 
was  once  the  noble  Viscount's  own,  and 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  his 
colleagues.  He  asked  for  consistency 
from  the  Government;  he  asked  the  Min- 
isters to  follow  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
lately  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  from 
which  that  now  before  their  Lordships 
was  as  different  as  one  principle  could  be 
from  another.  The  principle  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  was  redemption  of 
tilhe,  the  principle  of  this  the  perpetuity 
of  all  tithe.  He  feared  there  would  be 
the  same  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry  to  pay  tithe, 
whether  it  came  directly  out  of  their  own 
pockets  under  that  name,  or  was  indirectly 
paid  to  the  landlord  under  the  name  of 
rent.  This  Bill  was  the  growth  of  a  daring 
violation  of  all  justice,  and  entertaining 
that  opinion,  he  was  sure  that  the  Protest- 
ant gentry  would  not  deign  to  accept  the 
bribe  that  was  held  out  to  them,  though 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  Catholic 
landowners  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  concession,  as  it  was  called.  Every 
concession,  however,  which  that  Govern- 
ment made  would  only  produce  a  call  for 
further  concessions,  and  he  would  tell  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland  that  the  same 
spirit  which  was  raised  against  the  payment 
of'  tithes  to  the  parson  would  be,  not  in 
vain,  raised  against  all  payment  of  tithe, 
however  disguised.  If  this  Bill  went 
merely  to  the  redemption  of  tithes,  and  at 
the  same  time  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
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the  law  as  it  at  prescDt  stood,  though  it 
contained  many  other  provisions  to  which 
he  must  object  (especially  those  convert- 
ing tithes  into  land),  yet  he  should  in  such 
a  case  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  opposi- 
tion  to  it.  He  repeated,  that  if  their  Lord- 
ships should  consent  to  pass  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land would  feel,  and  justly  feel,  that  the 
Church  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  who 
bad  trampled  upon  the  laws,  under  a  pre- 
text of  pacification,  but  whose  exertions, 
instead  of  producing  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  that  distracted  country,  had  only 
lea  to  a  continuance  of  the  evils.  He 
trusted  their  Lordships  would,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  act  with  firmness,  and  would 
not  be  intimidated  from  doing  their  duty 
to  the  people  and  to  the  country  by  any- 
thing which  might  have  been  said  out  of 
doors.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were 
upon  their  Lordships  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  behoved  them  so  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  situation  in  which 
God  had  placed  them  as  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Ir  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  come  for- 
ward to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  House  to 
a  measure  which  was  their  own  instead  of 
the  present  measure,  which  was  wholly 
changed  in  principle,  he  repeated,  it  should 
have  had  his  support,  if,  however,  the 
Government  were  determined  to  persevere 
with  the  present  Bill,  the  consequences 
which  he  anticipated  must  rest  upon  their 
heads.  He  called  upon  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  act  con- 
sistently with  the  measure  originally 
introduced. 

Viscount  Duncannon  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken,  in 
thinking,  that  the  Government  would 
have  done  wisely  if  it  could  have  adopted 
a  measure  calculated  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  the  law,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  called 
it,  and  thereby  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
tithes ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  disguise 
from  their  Lordships  that  tithes  could  not 
now  be  recovered  in  Ireland,  not  even  by 
bloodshed  and  disorder.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, principally  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  difference  which  prevailed  between 
the  present  Bill  and  the  measure  which 
had  been  originally  introduced.  The  first 
Bill  brought  into  the  Commons  was  upon 
principle  similar  to  the  present,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  objection  made  by  the  noble 
Baron  who  had  first  spoken — namely,  in 
attaching  the  revenues  of  the   Church. 


He  was,  however,  qnite  sore,  that  if  tbeii 
Lordships  would  look  to  the  Reporto  which 
had    from  time  to  time  been    made  by 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  would  find  that  every  one  of  tbe 
clergymen  who  had  been   eiamined  bad 
declared,  that  he  paid  at  least  tweotv  per 
cent  for  the  collection  of  hts  tithes.   FroiE 
his  own  residence  in  Ireland,  he  well  knew 
that  such  was  the  case — nay,  indeed,  that 
in  many  cases  much  more  was  paid,    h 
the  former  Bill,  it  was  true,  there  wu 
contained  a  power,  at  the  end  of  fiveyesn 
of  redemption  ;  but  this  rederaptioa  erec 
then,  as  his  noble  friend  behind  him  (tbe 
Marquess  of  Lansdowo)  had  pointed  (Mt, 
could  not  arise  without  a  conversion  of 
tithes  into  land — a  conversion  to  ^M 
he  confessed  he  had  an  insuperable  direc- 
tion.    Let  their  Lordships  bear  in  miod, 
that  during  this  period  of  five  years  tbe 
people,  he  meant  the  peasantry  of  Irelaini. 
would  necessarily  be  kept  in  a  complete 
state  of  warfare,  perpetuating  all  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  ;  and  let  tbem  con- 
sider how  much  such  a  period  of  conten- 
tion must  add  to  all  the  vindictive  passioos. 
By  the  measure  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships these  evils  would  be  avoided ;  an<l 
he  recommended   it  for  their  adoption  a& 
the  only  Bill  in  which  the  real  interesuof 
the  people  had  been  regarded.    The  pea- 
santry   would,    under  its    provisions,  be 
relieved  from  at  least  forty  per  cent  in  the 
expenses  of  collection.     He  was  sure  the 
noble  Baron  who  moved  the  Amendmeot 
would  not  contend,  that  the  oli^ectioo  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  tithes 
was  new  in  its  origin.     For  tbe  Isst  100 
years  it  had  ever  been  the  occasion  of 
tumult  and  discord  in  Ireland.     He  wonM 
refer  the  noble  Lord  to  the  address  which 
had  been  delivered  by  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Goulburn),  on  introdtifiog 
in  another  place,  some  few  years  ago,  ihc 
Tithe  Composition  Bill.     On  that  occaiion 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  to  whom  he 
alluded  had  distinctly  stated  his  opinion 
upon  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland; 
and  so  applicable  to  the  present  iDeasnn 
did  those  observations  appear  to  be,  tb^t 
he  ( Lord  Duncannon)  must  trouble  their 
Lordships  with   them.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  recommending  to  the 
House  the  measure  he  then  brooght  for- 
ward,   as    one  calculated  to  remove  <^ 
alleviate  certain  evils  which  were  unifsn- 
ally  acknowledged  to  be  connected  with 
tbe  tithe  system  M  esisttag  in  IrelM 
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observed  9  that  '  the  collectioo  of  tithes  id 
Ireland  was  in  every  respect  distinct  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  England*  In 
the  former  it  presented  difficulties  almost 
insuperable ;  in  the  latter  it  was  attended 
with  liltJe,  if  any,  inconvenience.  And 
why  ?•— because  tithes  in  Uie  two  coun- 
tries were  collected  from  very  different 
classes  of  the  comoiunity.  In  England 
the  tithes  were  paid  by  the  middling  or 
higher  classes  by  those  who  had  a  con- 
siderable, or  at  least  some,  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  in  Ireland  they 
were  paid  by  Lhe  very  lowest  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  almost  by  them  alone.  This 
verv  circumstance  created  almost  all  the 
difficulty  which  was  connected  with  the 
tithe  system  of  Ireland.  It  necessarily 
brought  the  clergyman  into  hostile  con- 
tact with  the  lowest  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  it  placed  him  in  the  painful  situa- 
tion either  of  abandoning  the  greater 
part  of  bis  income,  or  of  getting  iuio  a 
course  of  litigation  with  tlie  greater  part 
of  his  parishioners ;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  where  the  income  of  a  clergyman 
was  derived  from  numerous  payments, 
each  of  which  did  not  exceed  a  few 
shillings,  he  was  compelled  either  to  en- 
force Uie  payment  of  those  sums  from  the 
poor,  or  to  give  up  his  income  altogether. 
This  was  generally  the  case  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  parts  of  Ireland.'*  Now 
every  person  who  looked  at  the  events  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  case  stood  precisely  as  it 
had  been  thus  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  some  years  ago.  Within  that 
period  two  cases  had  been  mentioned  (one 
in  another  place)  in  which  two  clergymen, 
tliough  aided  by  the  military  and  police, 
bad  been  entirely  foiled  in  their  endeavours 
to  collect  one  shilling  of  tithes.  There  was 
of  these  one  case  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to 
which  he  could  not  avoid  calling  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships,  because  it 
would  serve  to  show  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  rejecting  this  Bill,  and  of  thereby 
throwing  the  clergyman  upon  the  vantage- 
ground  which  the  nobie  Lord  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough)  had  contended,  was  created  by 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act.  '<  The  rever- 
end Mr.  Locke  owned  the  tithes  of  four 
parishes.  About  2,900/.  was  due  to  him 
in  the  month  of  April  last.  At  this  time 
he  was  forced  to  require  military  and  police 
aid  from  the  Government  to  protect  his 
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servants  to  be  employed   in  distraining. 
During    seventy    days    a  great  body  of 
troops  and  police  were  engaged  in  render- 
ing to  Mr.  Locke  every  service  he  desired 
to  enable  him  to  recover  these  arrears.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Littleton  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he 
felt  himself  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking  and  abandon  his  rights, 
and  urges  on  the  Government  to  devise 
some  other  mode  by  which  his  property 
can  be  secured  to  him.     He  complains, 
that   notwithstanding   the    troops,    with 
occasional   intervals  necessary   for   their 
rest,  have  been  employed  in  scouring  the 
country  for  more  than  thirty  days,  the 
peasantry,  always  aware  of  tlieir  approach, 
have  never  failed  to  secure  their  cattle  in 
their  houses ;  that  he  had  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  marching  the  troops  at  uight, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  on  the  spot 
before  sunrise.     But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
barking  of  the  dogs  at  the  distant  tramp 
of  the  horses  s^ave  notice  to  the  farmers, 
and  the    cattle  were    invariably    housed 
before  his  servants  and  the  troops  could 
reach  the  ground ;  in  short,  they  had  not 
realized  on  an  average  so  much  as  4/.  a^ 
day  during  the  seventy  days  the  force  was 
retained,  or  about  8/.  on  each  of  the  days 
that  they  were  out ;  and  that  unless  the 
Lord-lieutenant  would  consent  to  an  in-* 
crease  of  the  force,  and  its  being  actually 
encamped  everywhere  on  the  particular 
localities  on  which  he  wished  to  distrain, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  starve  the  cattle 
out  of  the  houses.     Further  attempts  were 
consequently  abandoned  by  him   at  the 
end  of  May.''    The  second  case  was  that 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Whitty,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  whose  servants,  though  aided 
by  military  and  police,  had  been  unable 
to  recover  a  single  shilling  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances.      He   read    these 
extracts  with  a  view  to  show  that  which 
he  feared  would  be  the  result  of  the  rejec« 
tion  of  the  measure  now  before  their  Lord* 
ships.     On  the  other  hand,  he  entertained 
a  hope  that  the  Bill  once  passed  into  a 
law,  would   be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland.     He  must  repeat, 
that  the  present  was  the  first  Bill  which 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
which  designed  a  benefit  to  that  class  of 
the  community.    He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  this  had  been  intentionally  neglected 
at  former  times,  but  he  contended,  that 
their  Lordships  had  never  before  legislated 
upon  any  measure  that  was  not  uufavour^ 
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aUe  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  He 
woald  espectaliy  inatance  (not  that  he 
conceiTed  those  nieasores  to  have  been 
productive  of  no  benefit  to  Ireland)  the 
Subletting  Act  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  40t.  freeholder.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  conceived  the  Bill  would  be  received 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a  boon,  and 
yet  he  understood  some  of  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  reject  it.  He,  however, 
entreated  their  Lordships  to  consider  well 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  consequent  upon  the  rejection 
of  this  measure.  When  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  bad 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  save  the 
clergy  or  Ireland  from  the  horrors  of  this 
Bill,  it  was  incumbent  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  bear  in  mind  tne  condition  to 
which  that  body  were  now  reduced.  His 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  read  to  their  Lordships  a  paper 
containing  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  of 
the  district  of  Dromore,  in  reference  to  the 
Bill,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  could 
state,  that  such  also  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  clergy  in  the  south-western  districts 
of  Ireland.  He  was  not  surprised  that  a 
greater  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  not 
reached  their  Lordships,  when  he  remem- 
bered, that  such  great  exertions  had  been 
made  by  the  most  reverend  Prelate  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
by  writing  to  them  and  impressing  on  the 
minds  not  only  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting  in  Question,  but  of  others, 
objections  to  this  Bill,  and  endeavouring 
thereby  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  Pre- 
lates that  night.  He  hesitated  not,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  if  the  Bill  should  be 
rejected,  the  clergv  of  Ireland  generally 
would  be  just  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
individuals  of  their  own  body  to  whose 
cases  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House.  What,  he  repeated,  would  be 
their  situation  after  the  1st  of  November 
next  ?  He  felt  confident,  that  all  exer- 
tions in  their  favour  to  assert  the  law  and 
to  support  their  legal  claims  would  entirely 
fail,  and  that  by  means  of  the  passive 
^sistance  which  had  been  described  no- 
thing would  be  found  by  the  clergy  upon 
which  to  distrain  ;  and  thus,  after  incur- 
ring considerable  expense  in  fruitless 
efforts,  they  would  not  recover  one  shilling 
of  their  tithes.  On  the  whole,  he  con* 
ceived  this  measure  to  be  founded  as  feirl v, 
both  in  respect  to  the  clergy  and  the  land- 


lords as  well  as  to  the  pesMBtry  of  Iichad, 
as  the  existniff  slate  of  tbmt  eoiniiry  m- 
dered  possiUe.  NotsritlMUndiiig  vbt 
had  been  urged  to  tlie  coalrwy,  he  ooiU 
not  conceive  what  better  accttTtty  the  cte|T 
of  Ireland  could  have  Sbsn  that  which  ««i 
provided  by  this  measare,  aad  he  csaid 
not  believe,  that  any  clefg7roan«  knovni^ 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  inpossibibr 
of  collecting  tithes,  woald  for  a  mmm 
hesitate  in  admitting  that^  under  the  or- 
cumstances,  the  terms  provided  for  liin 
by  the  Bill  were  good  and  advantageoas. 
The  estimated  amount  of  the  total  lefcaie 
that  would  eventually  be  at  the  dispossi  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commiaaioaeffs,  when  aU 
the  funds  were  available,  waa  aa  IbHows:— 

1 . — For  General  Rwrpo9€9.      £. 

From  the  net  luoomes  of  the  eleven  Kup- 
preaved  sees,  indading  Ardai^h •    59fii^ 

From  the  ezeea  of  rercnae  of  the  sees 
of  Arimgh  and  Derrv ••••     10,6^ 

From  annual  tai  on  the  incomes  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  exceedi  ngr  30iOL 
per  annum,  suppomng  them  all  to  be 
in  cbarge»  and  deducting  ooe-fifth  of 
tithe-compositions  allowed  to  laad- 
lords,  estimated  at 22,<^' 

From  repayment  of  glebe-house  loan  io- 
snUments,  which  will  ceaae  in  the  year 
1848 7*500 

91,033 

2. — For  Augmentation  PurpoiCi* 

From  Boulter  and  Robinson's  augmenta- 
tion funds 5fi(30 

From  the  incomes  of  dignities  and  pre- 
bends coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendment  Bill lii^ 

3. — Perpetuity  Purchase  Land, 

From  the  sale  of  the  perpetuities,  esti- 
mated to  produce  a  capital  of  about 
1,300,000/m  which,at  the  rate  of  three- 
and.a-half  per  oent»  would  produce  an 
annual  income  of  abont..... 43,000 

There  was  in  the  Bank  only  1 ,800(. ;  bvt 
after  the  Commissioners  declared  th® 
amount,  and  it  was  approved  of  bytbe 
Lord-lieutenant,  the  parties  willing  to 
purchase  had  six  months  to  pay  in  ^^ 
amount  of  their  purchase-money,  l^^'^ 
were  sales  to  the  amount  of  91,0001. 
approved  of  by  the  Lord-lieutenant ;  two 
or  three  only  had  announced  their  inteo* 
tion  not  to  complete  the  purchase,  and  of 
course  the  Ecclesiastical  CommissioDef 
inferred  that  it  was  the  intention  of  tbc 
other  purchasers  to  complete  their  ^ 
ohases  within   the   time  limited.    Oo« 
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observation  now  as  to  the  alteration  whi 
had  been  made  tn  the  Bill  as  originally 
framed.     He  admitted,  that  in  its  first 
ahape,  and  before  the  Amendment  was 
carried,  the  law  at  present  existing  had 
been  (as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  said) 
asserted ;  but  when  the  Amendment  came 
to  the  other  Honse,  proposed  by  the  Irish 
landlords,  for  from  them  he  declared  the 
proposition  to  hate  emanated,  though  it 
was  said  to  be  a  mere  measure  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's,  a  very  different  question  pre* 
sented  itself.     He  again  said,   that   the 
Amendment  was  not  Mr.  O'Connell's  pro- 
position, though  he  thought  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  very  wisely  adopt- 
ed it ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  Resolution  to 
which  the  Irish  landlords  resident  in  Lon- 
don had  come,  and  which  would  have 
been  brought  forward  even  though  Mr. 
0*Connell  had  not  embraced  it.    He  was 
afraid  he  must  anticipate,  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  prepared  to  say,  that  any  pro- 
position, however  good,  if  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  ought  to  be  rejected  by  them. 
[The  Duke  of  Cumberland :  Was  it  not 
opposed  by  Lord  Althorp  in  another  place?] 
Yes,  most  certainly,  because    his  noble 
friend,  as  a  Minister,  was  bound  to  sup- 
port the  Bill  propounded  by  the  Govern- 
ment;   but  when  he  had  obtained  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  landlords  upon  it, 
he  was  justified  in  giving  way.     He  re- 
joiced that  his  noble  friend  bad  done  so, 
for  he  was  persuaded  that  the  only  chance 
of  tranquillity  for  Ireland  was  in  taking 
away  the  collection  of  tithes  from  the 
occupying  tenant,  and  collecting  them 
from  the  landlord.     He  would  not  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  tithe  was  not  to  be 
recovered  by  putting  in  force  the  existing 
law,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  con- 
fident, that  if  such  a  course  were  per- 
severed in,  the  result  would  be  fields  of 
bloodshed,  and  the  most  dreadful  suffer- 
hig.    Every  observation  which  he   had 
made  for  the  last  few  years,  compelled 
him  to  come  to  that  conclusion.      The 
noble  Baron  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  only  alteration  which  had  been  made 
in  the  measure  was  this— that,  whereas, 
by  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced,  the 
landlords  were  to  take  on  themselves  the 
collection  of  tithes  in  five  years,  and  in 
the  present  Bill  they  were  to  do  so  imme- 
diately.   When  he  said  he  was  glad  his 
noble  friend  in  the  other  House  had  been 
compelled  to  give  way  on  the  subject,  he 
muft  alio  remarki  toat  he  was  not  snr« 
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prised  at  such  a  proposition  having  been 
made ;  if  it  had  not  been  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin,  he  be-, 
lieved  it  would  have  been  by  some  other, 
individual.  His  noble  friend,  doubtless, 
thought  it  right  to  support  the  Bill  as  it 
was  originally  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  when  he  found  that  every 
Irish  Member  who  was  present — [The 
Duke  of  Cumberland:  <«  No,  no."J  If 
not  every  Irish  landlord,  nearly  every  Irish 
landlord  present,  supported  the  proposi- 
tion. He  admitted,  that  there,  perhaps, 
was  not  a  full  House  on  that  occasion. 
He  would  say,  then,  that  when  it  was 
found  that  nearly  every  Irish  landlord 
supported  the  proposal,  there  was  at  once 
a  strong  justification  of  its  adoption.  For 
himself,  he  felt  confident,  that  no  other 
means  would  have  given  a  chance  of  estab- 
lishing peace  or  tranquillity.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  to  say,  that  he  concurred 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken, 
in  feeling  that  their  Lordships  were  now 
called  on  to  perform  a  most  important 
doty,  which  they  should  discharge  without 
fear  and  conscientiouslv ;  but  he  entirely 
differed  from  that  noble  Lord  in  what  he 
considered  their  Lordships'  duty,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  be. 

Viscount  Bereeford  rose  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  alluding  to  an  assertion  which 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down — an  assertion  affecting  a 
relative  of  his  (Viscount  Beresford's),  the 
most  reverend  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the  Primate 
of  all  Ireland  had  exercised  all  his  en- 
deavours and  his  most  strenuous  exertions 
to  bring  the  clergy  into  opposition  to  this 
measure,  and  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Prelates  he  had  attempted  to  influence  the 
votes  which  they  should  give  on  the  present 
occasion.  Now,  knowing  as  he  did,  that 
most  reverend  Prelate  intimately,  and 
being  also  fully  possessed  of  his  feelings 
in  reference  to  this  measure,  he  could  posi* 
tively  assert  to  the  noble  Viscount,  that 
he  had  stated  that  which  was  most  un* 
founded,  and  he  called  upon  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Derry) 
who  had  spoken  early  in  the  evening, 
to  state  whether  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Prelates  of  Ireland,  the  most  reverend 
Primate  had  attempted  to  use  any  such 
influence  as  that  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  him. 

Viscount  Duncannon  begged  to  sajf, 
that  ho  had  meant  to  convey  to  thw 
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Lordtbipt  no  such  MiitimeiiU  u  those 
attribuUd  U>  him  by  the  noble  Visoount. 
If  be  had  done  to*  he  mast  eipreas  his 
rtgrel.  What  be  had  meant  to  convey 
waa  merely  that  the  moat  reverend  Prelate 
had  addressed  letters  upon  the  aubject  of 
this  Bid  to  the  cleriry  of  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Deny  said,  that  aa  he 
had  been  appealed  to  by  the  noble  Viscount 

Sipoaite,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ouse,  he  must  say,  that  when  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  evening  be  had  alluded  to 
the  most  reverend  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
he  bad  taken  some  pains  to  convey  and 
mark  to  the  House  the  feelings  of  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  that  individual, 
who  so  ably  and  advantageously  presided 
over  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
noble  Visoount  had,  however,  called  upon 
him  (the  Bishop  of  Derry)  to  say,  whether 
bis  Grace  the  Primate  of  Ireland  had 
eaerciaed  either  his  influence  or  persuasion 
to  aeeure  an  opinion  from  him  and  the 
neat  of  the  reverend  Bench  favourable  to 
the  views  he  had  himself  taken  of  the 
aubiect  now  under  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration, in  reply,  he  begged  to  state, 
that  not  one  single  word  issued  from  his 
Grace's  mouth  calculated  to  effect  such  a 
purpose.  He  trusted,  that  he  should  ever 
have  the  manliness  tosupport  hisown  opin- 
ions without  dictation,  and  he  roust  do  the 
most  reverend  Prelate  to  whom  allusion 
had  been  made,  the  justice  to  say,  that  no 
influence  bad  been  exercised  by  him  in 
reapeot  to  himself,  and  that  he  believed 
the  most  reverend  Prelate  to  be  incapable 
of  any  act  which  would  not  bear  the 
aerutiny  of  the  most  virtuous  mind. 

The  Bishop  of  Meatk  was  understood 
to  say,  that  their  Lordships  in  legislating 
on  this  subject  should  regard  the  Irish 
Church  as  an  integral  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  measure, 
in  his  opinion,  was  replete  with  injury  to 
Che  Church.  It  was  so  fu  11  of  the  materials 
of  destruction  to  the  Church  of  Ireland 
that  he  ahonld  never  consent  to  it.  He 
would,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  his  decided 
opposition.  They  had  beard  a  great  deal 
«8  to  the  effect  of  this  measure,  and  of 
another  measure — the  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities' Bill.  They  were  told,  for 
instance,  that  the  Perpetuity  Purchase 
Fond,  which  was  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
practical  machinery  of  this  measure,  would 
amount  to  1,200,000/.  a-year.  It  would 
j^ec|uire  twenty*five  years  to  elapse  before 
it  nacbed  thai  ftmount«    lo  tbo  mean 


time,  the  Irish  clerig^  wouM  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Coaaolkiaied  Fuad— tbt 
was  to  say,  out  of  tba  pocJtaU  of  the  peo{«k 
of  this  country.  Waa  it  to  be  siippo»ed 
that  the  people  of  this  oouotry  vooid 
continue  that  ?  Tbey  talked  of  the  rkh 
clergy  of  the  Irish  Chorc:h«  He  knew  that 
they  were  in  a  wretched  aiuiaUoa^  be  knew 
that  they  were  auflerio^  a  ^reat  deal,  Ut 
he  also  knew  that  they  would  rather  suia 
much  more  than  take  such  a  measuie  ai 
this. 

The  Bishop  of  Diiry  io  explaoatioBsaid, 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion  <« 
the  subject  of  the  Tithe  CompositioQ 
Law. 

The  Earl  of  MaM$field  aaid.  that  the 
subiect  that  night  under  diacuaaioa  was  of 
so  important  a  nature,  that  be  coold  oot 
avoid  treapassing  on  their  I.*ord«hips  wiiii 
a  few  observations  in  explanation  of  the 
vote  which  it  was  his  intention  fo  gin 
against  this  Bill.     He  had  endeavoured  to 
divest  his  mind  of  all  prejudices  on  the 
sttbject*-he  had  taken  into  consideiatioo 
all  the  di6Bculties  that  surrounded  this 
important  queatk>n— he  had    more  \W' 
ticularly  adverted  to  the   circuniataocei 
that  had  attended  the  discussion  of  this 
measure  elsewhere ;  and  after  giving  the 
most  serious  attention  to  all  these  matters, 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  reject   this  BAl, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  inconveniences — indeed,  be  might  uj, 
the  dangers — to  which  the  clergy  of  if^ 
land  would  be  exposed  by  its  rejection. 
On  the  other  band,  he  aaw  no  Becuritj 
for  their  rights  and  interests  provided  by 
this  measure.     On   the  contrary,  it  a/>- 
peared  to  him,  that  the  yielding  to  in- 
justice, which  would  be  the  case  if  tbey 
passed  such  a  measure  as  this,  would  be 
construed  into    an   admission,    that  tlie 
rights  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  either  oot 
just,  or  that  those  rights  were  not  sustain- 
able, and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  lay  the 
grounds  for  future  evils.     He  would  repeat 
what  he  had  said  many  years  ago  ia  that 
House,  when  many  events  that  had  uace 
occurred  were  then  but  matters  for  con- 
jecture.    He  then  said,  what  he  wouM 
now  reiterate,    that  the  transference  of 
the  burthen  of  tithes  from  the  occupies 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  varisb/e 
according  to  the  price  of  corn,  and  not 
variable  according  to   the  improvemests 
of  the  estate,  waa  an  arrangement  that 
might     be    beneficially    intioduced   |n 
any  covntry,   »nd    mof»  ^pwiftHy  ^ 
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such  a  eountry  as  Ireland,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  Dissenters  from 
the  'Established  Church.      When  tithes 
were  converted  into  a  rent-charge,    he 
could  not  see  upon  what  principle  the  re- 
demption of  that  charge  would  be  objec- 
tionable.    Thus  disposed,  and  entertain- 
ing those  opinions,  it  might  appear  strange 
that  he  should  oppose  this  Bill.     But,  in 
his  mind,  there  was  in  this  Bill  a  manifest 
departure  from  the  principles  of  justice, 
which  should  be  particularly  obserred  in 
dealing  with  the  property  of  any  body  of 
men.    It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
that  injustice  was  proposed  to  be  perpe- 
trated with  regard  to  property  and  rights 
which  were  at  least  as  sacred  as  any  other 
description  of  property,  and  that  if  they 
ahould  depart  from  the  strict  line  of  justice 
with  respect  to  church  property,  it  might 
lead  to  attacks  upon  property  similarly 
shuated,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  to  at- 
tacks upon  property  of  other  descriptions. 
The  noble  Lord,  after  going  through  the 
details  of  the  original   Bill  as   brought 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the 
'  amount  of  the  deduction  which  even  in 
that  Bill  it  had  been  proposed  to  make 
from  the  tithes  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
and  which  were  to  1^  converted  into  a 
rent-charge,  was  extreroelv  questionable. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  point  that  should 
not  be  hastily  decided  upon,  and  without 
proper  inquiry.     A  portion  of  that  deduc- 
tion was  undoubtedly  justifiable,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  collection  of  such  property  as  tithes 
even  in  tranquil  times,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances.     But  it  was  well  worthy 
of  inquiry,  whether  a  portion  of  that  de- 
duction was  not  made  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  in  the    collection    of  tithes, 
owing  to  the  disturbances  that  prevailed 
in  Ireland  on  the  subject.     If  any  portion 
of  it  were  made  on  that  account,  it  was 
obvious  that  there  would  be  gross  injustice 
in  making  it.    The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  more  than 
once  of  late  told  them,  that  allegiance 
was  only  due  for  protection,  and   that 
both  should  be  reciprocal.    Nothing  was 
more  certain  than  the  unfeigned  loyalty 
of  the    Irish   clergy,   and    if  that  pro- 
tection to  which  they  were  entitled  had 
not  been  afforded  to  them,  their  present 
losses,  surely,  constituted  no  argument 
why  a  future  deduction  should  be  made 
ftom  ihtlf  property.    Tba  OoverBmant  by 


doing  so  would  be  taking  advantage  of 
its  own  wrong,  and  it  would  be  actually 
holding  out  a  premium  to  agitation.     It 
was,  therefore,  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry, 
whether  the  deduction  proposed  was  evi* 
dently  fair  and  reasonable.    There  was  a 
great  difference  both  in  the  principle  and  the 
spirit  of  the  first  Bill,  the  Bill  to  which  he 
had  been  referring,  and  that  which  was  now 
before  their  Lordships.    The  original  Bill 
made  a  deduction  of  one-fifth,  and  this  Bill 
a  further  deductbn  of  another  one-fifth  in 
favour  of  the  landlords,  for  in  the  first 
Bill  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  rent- 
charge  to  four«fiflhs,  and  in  this  Bill  it 
was  still  further  reduced  to  three-fifths. 
He  Bad  already  stated  his  opinion  that 
tithes  were  a  burden  on  the  land,  and 
that  the  landowners  ought  not  to  be  re* 
lieved  from  them.  He  believed  that  others 
had  viewed  the  subjectina  difievent  man- 
ner, and  contended  that  the  property  of 
the  land  was  divided  into  tenths;   that 
nine-tenths  belong  to  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  one-tenth  to  the  clergy.     If 
that  was  the  case,  the  proprietors  of  the 
nine-tenths  ought  not  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden,  or  acquire  any  property  in  the 
remaining  tenth,  except  by  purchase  or 
other  ordinary  mode  of  acquisition,  fn  no 
case  could  there  be  in  justice  a  deduction 
in  favour  of  the  landlords.     It  was  said, 
that  this  deduction   was  made  in   their 
favour  without  falling  on  the  clergy ;  that 
the  bonus  of  forty  per  cent,  was  offered  to 
the  landowners  in  order  that  they  might 
undertake  the  collection  of  tithe,  and  pre- 
vent any  interference  of  the  Government 
in  the  collection.     But  under  the  Bills 
already   passed,    landlords    were    made 
chargeable  with  tithes  on  account  of  te- 
nants at-will,  or  tenants  holding  under 
leases  sinee  agreed  to :  and  thus  an  ap- 
proximation was  gradually  made,  as  old 
leases  dropped  ont,  to  that  principle  on 
which.  In  his  opinion,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  a  proper  arrangement  might 
be  effected.    Thia   deduction,    however, 
being  made,  the  clergy  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  State,  a  sum  equal  to  what  was 
received  from  that  rent-charge,  and  then 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  by  a 
transfer  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
the  first  instance,  the  repayment  of  which 
was  to  be  made  from  the  Perpetuity  Fund, 
and  other  funds  provided  by  the  Bill  of 
last  Session.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  arrangement  was  wrong  in  principle* 
In  the  first  plac«i  it  refjuirod  Iha  ooa»tr^ 
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to^terfere  miid  pty  those  titbei  wUeh 
■hottid  fail  cm  thelsDdlofd ;  and,  teoondly, 
it  was  a  diTavskm  to  other  aod  secular  par- 
poees,  of  the  sums  appropriated  bj  the 
Bill  of  last  yeart  for  it  was  to  supply  those 
payments  which  should  have  been  made  by 
the  landlord.  There  seemed  to  be  a  material 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  fund  arising  under  that  Billt  if  bur- 
dened, as  it  was,  with  the  expense  of  re- 
pairing^ churches,  and  of  providing  for  the 
service  of  religion  which  used  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  vestry  cess«  He  understood 
that  the  amount  of  the  Perpetuity  Fund 
would  not  be  so  great  as  was  expected, 
and  they  might  therefore  calculate  upon 
a  deficiency  in  that  quarter  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  clergy.  If  that  should  be 
the  case,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund — that  was  to 
say,  that'they  would  be  obliged,  as  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  truly  said,  to 
come  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  £ng- 
laod  and  Wales  and  Scotlano,  to  meet 
that  deficiency.  He  feared  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  and  he  feared  that  in  such 
droumstances  the  people  of  this  country 
irould,  rather  than  pay  that  deficiency, 
let  it  fall  upon  the  clergy ;  and  if  it  did  so 
turirout,  he  believed  that  it  would  only 
meet  the  expectations  and  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  one  who  had  been  very  much  con- 
nected with  this  Bill.  The  avowed  obiect 
of  that  Individual  would  be  promoted,  if 
not  accomplished,  by  it,  namely,  that 
tithes  should  be  divided  into  three  parts 
— -ooe*tbird  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  Protestants  of  every  sect,  one- 
third  to  be  given  to  the  Catholics,  and 
one-third  to  be  applied  to  civil  purposes. 
He  was  aware  that  that  proposition  had 
been  indignantly  rejected  by  bis  Majesty's 
Ministers,  but  he  must  say,  that  such  a 
system  by  the  operation  of  diis  Bill  would 
be  greatly  advanced  towards  being  finally 
earned  into  effect.  He  thought,  then,  that 
the  clergy,  in  opposing  this  Bill,  took  a 
iust  view  of  their  own  interests.  He 
knew,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  this  measure,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  great  inconveniences.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  that.  But  if  difficulties  should 
arise,  they  must  come  to  Parliament  for 
relief;  and  he  trusted,  that  under  such 
ciroumstances,  when  their  distresses  were 
properly  laid  before  Parliament,  they  would 
obtain  consideration  and  relief.  Their 
situation,  he  believed,  would  be  some- 
what improved  by  the  Bill,  which  would 


oome  into  opeiatioa  in  November   iiext« 
and  which  would  give  them  greater  facalitaea 
for  the  recovery  of  their  tithea.     If  he 
could  entertain  any  hope  of  a  final  aad 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  greal  qnea- 
tion,  he  should  gladly  concur  in    anj 
measure  calculated  to  effect  that  obfect. 
He  could  safely  say,  that  he  should  have 
no  disposition  or  prejodioe  agaiaet  may 
measure  that  would  be  satbfactory  to  the 
clergy  and  fair  towards  all  partaea,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  might  coase, 
and  certainly  he  should  notol^ect  to  each 
a  proposition  coming  from  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.     He  must  say,  that  the  satis- 
fiictory  arrangement  of  this  question  had 
been  greatly  impeded  by  the  coodnct — 
by  the  weakness — by  the  errors,  as  the 
noUe  Viscount  called  them — and  by  what 
he  would  call  the  something  more  tbaa 
errors  of  the  present  Adminbtration.  There 
was  not  a  successful  combination  against 
tithes  until  sometime  after  the  change  of 
Administration  in  1830.    That  statement 
be  was  aware  had  been  disputed  in  that 
House,  but  it  had  been  admitted  in  the 
other  House  bv  a  right  hon.  GentkaiaB 
then    connected   with   the   Qovernmeot. 
He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sac- 
cess  in  the  combination  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  had  been  owing,  and  was 
fairly  attributable,  to  the  mistaken  con* 
duct  of  the  Government.    Their  non -re- 
newal of  the  Proclamation  Act  in  the  first 
instance,  confessed  as  it  was  by  themselves 
to  be  necessary,   was  a  great   mistake. 
Then  came  the  unfortunate   use  of  the 
words    ^'  extinction    of    tithes,**    which, 
though  they  had    been    explained  in   a 
manner    sufficiently   intelligible   in   that 
House,  conveyed   an    erroneous  impres- 
sion to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  im- 
pression had  been  afterwards  confirmed 
m  a  late  Speech  from  the  Throne.    Then 
there  was  the  prosecution  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dnblin-*a  prose- 
cution which  had  been  commenced  some- 
what in  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned  from  the  base- 
ness of  fear.    The  Government  almost 
immediately  afterwards    conferred    upon 
that  individual  a  patent  of  precedence. 
He  was  aware  that  that  had  been  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  of  justice  and 
policy,  but  he  must  say  that  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  had  been  always  considered  by 
men  of  impartiality  and  common  sense  as 
a  direct  and   undisguised  premium   on 
agitation.    What  could  the  ProtestaiUi 
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of  Ireland  expect  from  such  a  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  snch  a  manner?  What 
could  the  clergy  of  Ireland  expect  from 
such  a  Government, — ^a  Government  that 
had  allowed  a  magistrate  who  had  pre- 
sided at  an  anti-tithe  meeting  still  to 
continue  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  revert  to  what 
had  occurred  previous  to  the  introdnction 
of  this  measure  elsewhere,  iu  order  to 
demonstrate  the  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  framed.  The  late  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  seceded  from  the 
Cabinet  on  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  him- 
self, that  Ministers  had  in  contemplation 
measures  affecting  the  security  of  the 
Church :  would  it  be  said;  now  that  this 
measure  was  before  Parliament,  that  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
entertaining  such  apprehensions  ?  He 
differed  from  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  some  very  essential  particulars.  He 
knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  what  he  no  doubt  considered  a 
glorious  part  in  the  promotion  of  those 
measures  which  had  been  passed  by  an 
artificial  decision  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  Remembering  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  supported  that  Bill,  of 
which  he  would  now  speak  with  respect, 
it  having  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
of  which  he  must  say,  that  he  viewed  it  at 
the  time  as  an  act  of  spoliation — re- 
membering this,  he  certainly  heard  of  the 
secession  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  surprise.  The  noble  Earl  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  might  well  have 
exclaimed  on  that  occasion, 

"  Hath  he  eo  long  beld  out  with  me  antired, 
And  stops  he  now  l»r  breath  V* 

Tardy,  however,  as  was  the  conviction  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  come  to,  he 
was  glad  to  see  it.  It  read  a  useful  lesson 
to  the  country.  The  very  first  acts  of  the 
Ministers  after  that  right  hpn.  Gentleman's 
secession,  confirmed  his  apprehensions; 
they  brought  forward  that  commission,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  heard,  and  then 
they  supported  this  measure.  Then  came 
the  late  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
occurrence  of  which  was  clearly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Coercion  Bill. 
To  make  matters  still  more  clear,  to 
demonstrate  their  animus  more  obviously, 
an  artrangement  was  made  with  the  hon. 
sad  learned  member  for  Dublin,  not  a 
ftaspension  of  arms,  not  a  treaty  of  peace, 


but  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Govern^ 
ment  with  that  ^fidus  hosiis  of  theirs,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  modify  his 
own  arrangements  on  the  question.    Then 
was  this  Bill  allowed  to  be  altered  by  one 
who  was  the  a? owed  enemy  of  the  Charch. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  beaten  by  him  on  that 
point,  but  in  such  a  manner  'as  .showed 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  make  all  the 
resistance  which  hemight  have  made  upon 
the  occasion.     He  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  harsh  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  he  must  say  that  even  the  most 
sordid  love  of  place  (which   he  did  not 
attribute  to  them)  would  scarcely  make 
others  envy  them  the  situations  which  they 
now  held.     He  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  take  that  opportunity  to  defend  noble 
Lords  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  and  the  happi- 
ness to  act,  from  imputations  that  had 
been  thrown  out  against  them.  It  had  been 
attributed  to  some  noble  Lords  there,  that 
they  were  actuated  by  mortified  pride  and 
disappointed    ambition.    If   passions  so 
base  could  take  possession  of  their  minds, 
what  greater  gratification  could  they  pos- 
sibly receive  than  to  behold  the  degraded 
state  to  which  their  political  adversaries 
had  now  been  driven  ?     Did  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  know  how  low  they  stood  at  this 
moment  in  public  opinion  ?    That  public 
opinion  which  differed  from    the  noble 
Earl  late  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
— that -public  opinion,  which,  more  than 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  did  regulate,  and 
ought  to  regulate,  the  conduct  of  public 
men?    The  public  opinion   to  which  he 
was  referring,  was  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  in  this  country  who  were  connect- 
ed, adventitiously  perhaps,  but  generally 
connected,  with  property.     Of  such  per- 
sons, exercising  their  reasoning  faculties, 
and  attending  to  their  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  there 
did  not  exist  in  any  country  in  the  woild, 
so  great  a  proportion  as  in  this.     It  was 
to  the  public  opinion  of  snch  individuals 
that  he  had  been  referring.     It  was  by 
that  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  public 
men  should    be  regulated,  and    if   his 
Majesty's  Ministers  did   but  know  what 
was  said  of  them  by  such  persons — if  they 
did  but  know  what  thorough  disgust  their 
conduct  had  exe tted  amongst  them— if 
they  did  but  know  the  effects  which  the 
withering  blast  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for   Dublin's    approbation   bad 
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upon  tbeir  hme,  tb«]r  woald,  if  not  totally 
reform,  do  their  best  to  reform  the  errors 
into  which  they  htd  felieo.  The  first  aeu 
of  the  present  Government  had  certainly 
been  unfortunate.  He  trosted  that  they 
would  do  something  to  redeem  their  past 
conduct.  He,  for  one,  would  gif  e  them 
an  opportunity  for  reconsidering  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  believed  that  a  large  majority 
of  their  Lordships  would  join  him  in  doing 
that  by  rejecting  this  Bill.  The  absurd 
apprehension  of  a  collision  with  the  other 
House,  would  not  prevent  their  Lordships 
from  acting  as  ihey  thought  rightly  and 
justly.  The  House  of  Lords,  feeling  it  its 
duty  to  do  so,  would  reject  this  Bill,  and 
he  was  sure  that  act  of  theirs  would  be 
responded  to  by  the  great  mass  of  public 
opinion  out  of  aoors.  He  trusted  that  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  on  the  part 
of  that  House  and  of  the  country,  would 
have  doe  weight  upon  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters ;  and  he  for  one  would  be  inclined 
next  Session  to  give  every  attention  to  a 
measure  on  the  subject,  especially  if  it 
emanated  from  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
At  present,  he  discharged  his  duty  by 
conscientiously  rejecting  this  BilL  He 
only  regretted  that  the  importance  of  the 
stthjeet  bad  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  trespass  so  long  upon  their  Lordships' 
attention. 

The  Lwd  Chameglhr  rose  to  occupy 
their  Lordships'  attention  but  for  a  short 
time,  while  he  made  a  few  observations 
upon  the  important  subject  now  under 
their  consideration.  After  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  during  the  even^ 
ing,  all  with  one  exception,  remarkable  as 
they  were  for  that  tone  of  calmness  and 
quietness  with  which  a  subject  embracing 
such  great  interests  should  be  discussed, 
he  was  sorry  to  find  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down,  depart  so  widely  from 
an  example  thus  universally  and  honour- 
ably set  to  him.  Even  the  noble  Baron 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment,  made  a 
speech  distinguished  for  its  calmness  and 
its  candour,  though  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) must  say  that  he  di0ered  from  all 
fiarts  of  that  speech,  except  that  part  in 
which  the  noble  Baron  had  done  so  much 
justice  to  all  the  measures  of  the  Qovem- 
meat  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
noble  Baron  had  done  so  unwittingly  per- 
haps,—-perhaps  he  did  not  intend  it,  but 
it  so  happened  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  **  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."    The  noble  Baron  went 


Airthert  probablyt  than  tibe  taMica  of  hii 
party  would  wafrant  oa  this  oceaaioo ;  bst 
the  tone  of  the  noble  B«ftMi*a  speech  hi 
been  moot  candid  and  i^r^  perfectly  weU 
adapted  to  the  great  inaportsuice  of  tbe 
question,  whieh  involved    iatareata  eoa- 
nected  with,  not  merely  the  stsbbiltty  of  the 
Irish  church  establishmetit.    bat  the  verr 
existence,  oertatnly  the  aulMieaeiiee,  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  ciergy.     He  regretted,  he 
repeated,  that  the  speech    of  the  ooUe 
Earl  who  apoke  last,  had  formed  no  atrikio^ 
a  contrast  to  that  and  the  other  apeecbes 
that  had  preceded  his  in  the  coorae  of  tbts 
discussion.    On   such  a  eabject   as  the 
present,  he  should  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible for  any  reasonable  man    Co  be  so 
carried  away  by  party  feeling  as  tbe  nobie 
Earl  who  last  addressed  the   Hoisae.    Ob 
so  important  a  question,  detnaoding  tbe 
most  calm  and  deliberete  attention,  to 
have  flown  off  from  the  immediate  eabject, 
to  have  digressed  finom  it  and  mixed  up 
with  its  consideratioo  every  party  topic, 
and  made  a  apeech  personally  d'treeted 
against    Mioisten,    aiid    on     eztmneoos 
matters  rather  than  in  refereoce  to  tbe 
Bill  before  the  House — to  hairte  acted  in 
this  manner,  as  the  noble  Earl  did,  had 
very  much  surprised  him,  and  diaappofflCerf 
the  expectations  which  he  entertained  from 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl. 
He  would  take  leave  to  deviate  from  tbe 
example  set  by  the  noUe  Earl  in  this 
respect,  and  would  abstain  from  advertinf 
to  all  the  party  and  personal  topics  in 
which  he  had  indulged,  aud  rather  attempt 
to  recall  their  Lordships'  attentiom  to  the 
important  subject  now  before  them,  is 
preference  to  meandering  with  the  noble 
Earl  through  all  the  foreign  and  illelevant 
matters  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
noble  Earl's  address.  He  wished  to  appeal 
to  their  Lordships'  calm  and  dispassionste 
judgments,  in  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  present  measure,  and  to  set  aside  sH 
extraneous  topics.     He  called  on  Cheif 
Lordships  in  mercy  to  that  suffering  body, 
the   Irish   clergy,  to  pause  before  they 
rejected  this  Bill,  thougt)  he  feared,  and 
knew  from  what  the  noble  Earl  had  said, 
that  he  should  call  in  vain  ;  nevertbeleai, 
as  prudent,  discreet,    and  dispassionate 
men,  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
pause.    As  respected  the  merits  of  the 
measure,  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  there 
was  no  real  difference  of  principle  between 
the  Bill  now  under  consideration  and  that 
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ortgioally  propounded  by  Miiiistart,    The 
principle  of  the  ori^nai  measure  wat  to 
throw  the  burthen  of  titliea  on  the  land- 
lords, and  to  terminate  the  conflict  existing 
between  the  tithe-owner  and  the  peasantry. 
This  was  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  but, 
at  the  latest,  the  object  would  be  effected 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  five  years.   Such 
was  the  principle  of  the  original  Bill,  and 
the  main  alteration  in  the  present  measure 
was  one  which  threw  the  burthen  on  the 
landlord  immediately,  instead  of  waiting 
till  a  certain  period  had  elapsed  previously 
to   adopting  that  course.    That  was  no 
change  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  it 
was,  he  begged  to  submit,  a  very  great 
improvement.      He   came    next    to    the 
authorship  of  the  measure.     If  it  were 
said  that  the  persons  who  proposed  or 
supported  it  were  individuals  of  very  ques- 
tionable authority  on  such  matters,  he 
answered  that  one  gentleman,  a  right  hoo. 
Baronet,  who  was  an  undeniable  friend  to 
the  established  church  in   England  and 
Ireland,  had  ridiculed  the  proposition  to 
postpone  the  payment  for  so  many  years 
as  was  originally  intended,  and  plainly 
said  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better, 
supposing  the  principle  to  be  adopted,  if 
the  charge  on  account  of  tithe  were  made 
payable    by  compulsion    at    once.      He 
agreed  with  his  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Qovernment  as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  this  Bill  over  the  present 
law  as  regarded  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
clergy.     What  was  the  situation  of  that 
body  ?    The  Irish  clergy  had  now  a  right 
to  100  per  cent  of  tithe,  having  that  right 
secured  past  all  doubt  by  the  law ;  but 
there  happened  to  be  what  was  called  by 
lawyers  a  severance  between  the  title  and 
the  possession,  and  the  same  person  who 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  100  percent 
was  often  in  a  situation  which  required 
him  to  struggle  and  fight  and  inflict  much 
misery  to  obtain  a  tithe  of  his  demand. 
The  tithe  owner  was  out  of  possession,  he 
bad  the  law  with  him,  and  the  fact  against 
him.     When  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted, lawyers  were  aware  that  an  ounce 
of  fact  was  worth  a  pound  of  law,  and  no 
men  felt  the  truth  of  that  maxim  more 
than  the  owners  of  Irish   tithes.     What 
was  it  that  Government    had    done  in 
framing  the  measure  originally,  and  in 
afterwards  improving  it?    They  said  to 
(he  Irish  tithe-owners,  "  Instead  of  stand- 
ing; on  your  strict  right  of  100  per  cent, 
which  we  well  know  the  diflyculty,  nay 


impossibility,  of  enforcing,  cauaing,  as  the 
attempt  to  obtain  it  does,  bloodshed,  every 
species  of  misery,  disturbance,  and  civil 
broils,  instead  of  aiming  at  what  it  is 
admitted  you  cannot  get,  and  that  if  you 
were  even  to  get  for  one  year  would  next 
year  be  most  insecure  and  precarious — 
instead  of  this,  why  not  give  something 
for  the  sake  of  security  and  peace,  for  the 
means  of  collection,  and  as  a  saving  of 
the  present  cost  of  collection  P  Instead 
of  100  per  cent  you  shall  have  77/.  10«<, 
twenty  per  cent  for  security,  and  2/.  lOf. 
for  the  cost  of  collection."  That  was 
what  the  Bill  said.  How  many  of  their 
Lordships  were  there  who  happened  to  be 
so  felicitously  circumstanced  as  owners  of 
estates,  that  they  would  not  gladly  make 
such  a  composition,  if  they  were  perfectly 
certain  that  as  soon  as  a  given  day  came 
their  rents  would  be  paid  in  paper  as  good 
as  gold  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  without  risk  of  bad  debts  or  ex- 
pense of  collection  ?  How  many  of  their 
Lordships  with  100,000/.  a  year  of  nominal 
rent,  which  they  were  not  in  actual  pos- 
session of-*how  many  of  them  were  there 
who  would  not  think  it  a  good  compro- 
mise, a  most  excellent  bargain,  to  receive 
77,500/.  as  regularly  as  the  dock  struck, 
in  half-yearly  payments,  in  good  paper, 
convertible  into  gold  ?  It  was  clear  that 
the  Church  would  be  benefited  by  the  pre- 
sent measure.  '*  But,"  said  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  last  addressed  the  Houser— 
"  how  is  the  landlord  to  obtain  from  his 
tenants  re-payment  of  the  advances  which 
he  will  make  on  their  account  ?  "  The 
answer  to  this  question  was  extremely 
simple : — if  the  landlord  collected  his  rent 
at  present,  he  would  be  able  to  collect  it 
in  future,  augmented  by  the  advances  on 
account  of  tithe.  But  that  the  measure 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Irish 
Church  was  undoubted,  whatever  injury 
it  might  inflict  on  the  landlord  ;  and  that 
the  Irish  clergy  would  do  unwisely  and  ill, 
not  merely  in  rejecting,  but  in  hesitating 
to  accept  it,  was  equally  certain.  But  he 
was  told,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
measure  itself  as  its  supposed  author  that 
was  objected  to.  Were  the  Bill  ever  so 
good,  ever  so  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  Church  and  State,  it  mattered  not,  se 
long  as  it  proceeded  fl-om  a  suspected 
source.  The  benefits  of  the  measure  only 
regarded  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  proposing,  and 
of  the  Legislature  in  passing  or  rejecting 
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it.  Thete  were  simple  coneideniliou, 
accordiDg  to  the  noble  Earl,  who  said,  that 
the  main  thing  for  their  Lordships  to  bear 
in  mind  was,  not  whether  the  measure 
was  bad  or  good,  but  how,  and  by  whom, 
it  was  proposed.  *'  If  the  Bill  had  been 
proposed  by  Ministers,"  said  the  noble 
Lord,  with  overflowing  candour,  and  an 
extreme  degree  of  kindness  and  compas* 
sion,  the  noble  Lord  having  now  some  one 
in  view  whom  he  hated  even  more  than 
liis  Majesty's  Ministers, — ^'  if  the  measure 
were  only  brought  forward  by  Government, 
or  if  they  would  bring  it  back  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  when  they  first  introduced 
it  into  Parliament,  I  promise  to  withdraw 
all  opposition  as  regards  it."  *'  Oh  that  we 
had,  exclaimed  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  *'  the  noble  Lord  always  in  thisbenig- 
nant  mood  1  Oh  that  we  could  be  sure 
all  the  noble  Lord  wanted  was  to  be  satis, 
fied  that  we  were  proposing  our  own 
measures  for  the  appromition  of  Parlia. 
ment  I  What  reforms  I  should  rejoice  to 
see  introduced  in  the  next  Session  if  this 
happy,  and  candid,  and  liberal  disposition 
of  tne  noble  Lord  were  to  continue,  and  if 
it  were  not  to  be  soured  in  the  interval  I 
I  pledge  myself  that  no  human  being 
.should  know  a  tittle  of  anything, — that 
the  measures  to  be  introduced  to  your 
Lordships  should  be  entirelv  and  exclu- 
sively the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment,— that  your  Lordships  should 
have  Ministerial  measures,  the  whole  Mi- 
nisterial measures,  and  nothing  but  Mi- 
nisterial measures.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  the  noble  Baron's  kind  disposition 
will  not  continue  till  the  month  of  January 
or  February  next,  before  which  time,  with 
all  my  respect  for  your  Lordships,  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
meet  you  here."  Well,  then,  if  such  were 
the  professions  of  noble  Lords,  what  made 
them,  and  especially  the  noble  Earl  who 
spdce  last,  so  indignant  at  the  plan  as  it 
now  stood  ?  He  would  not  do  anything 
so  invidious  as  to  speculate  upon  what 
would  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  Earl  and  of  the  noble  Baron,  had 
the  Bill  been  brought  up  to  them  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  he  could  not 
help  suspecting,  that  there  would  have 
been  something  to  say  against  it,  that  a 
few  syllables,  and  even  a  few  words,  would 
have  been  altered.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  second  reading  would  have  gone 
off  quite  so  smoothly  and  placidly  in  the 


present  tense  as  it  dad  io  tbe  fsstarpk- 
perfect.    What  a  man  did  tlity.oo^ 
judge  of;  but  what  a  snaa  augftu,  eotU, 
should,  or  would  have  done  tl^y  cosld 
not  judge  of,  because  tbey  coold  aot  ens 
say  what  it  would  have  been;  no,  sot 
even  when  a  nan  himself  Sold  them,  far 
he  could  not  himself  koow.     He,  there- 
fore, had  a  strong  sospicioa  oa  his  wmA, 
that  if  no  change  bad  been  laade  is  tkc 
Bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parliaoieit. 
they  should  have  had  aoose  words  oo  tkc 
second  reading,  a  few  more  in  Commiuee, 
and  more  upon  the  brto^Dg  up  of  the 
Report, — if,  indeed  it  woukl  ever  baft 
been  read  a  second  time,  for,  as  fsr  as 
reason  and  principle  weot,  there  wss  bo 
argument  that  had  been  urged  against  (be 
Bill  to-night  which  would   not  bave  ben 
just  as  applicable  to  the  Bill  as  ongiosllf 
introduced.    Was  not  the  mailer*  theo, 
reduced  to  this,  that  an  important  legi>«b- 
live  enactment  was  to  be  received  witb 
open  arms,  or  repudiated  with  disguii,  in- 
dignation, and  almost  fury,  not  opoo  Hi 
own  merits,  but  the  meriss*  mA  or  sup- 
posed, of  an  individual,  who»  in  the  otJier 
House  of  Pariiameat,  bad  a  hand  in  intrs- 
ducing  one  or  two  material  alteratiotts,a&d, 
as  he  maintained,  amendmeats,  into  tbis 
measure  ?     He  had  heard  somewhat  to- 
night about  degraded  men*   of  debssed 
Ministers,  of  their  lowness  io  paUic  esti- 
mation, and  the  expediency  of  tbeir  being 
humble  in   their  own  eyea^particolsrly 
had  he  beard  this  from  the  noble  Earl  «bo 
had  just  sat  down;  but  he  did  not  tius^ 
there  was  a  more  uo  worth  v  eourse  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  more  degraded  stale,  a  aiore 
humiliating  posture,  either  for  a  man,  a 
Minister,  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  thao 
that  there  should  exist  one  individual  «bo 
was  so  master  of  your  motions  as  to  oiske 
it  sufficient  for  him  to  adopt  a  plan  ^ot 
you  not  to  approve  it ;  for  him  to  apprp*^ 
of  any  proposition  to  make  you  against  it: 
for  him  to  put  forward  an  Amendment  to 
induce  you  to  reject  it;  for  him  tossv, 
Give  me  this,  to  make  you  say,  ^^ 
shall  not  have  it ;  for  him  to  beg  a  boon 
for  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  to  make  you 
deny  it ;    for   him   to  entreat  of  you  ^ 
withhold  mischief  from  the  sister  coootry 
— to  save  it  from  the  torments  of  civil  ws^i 
to  make  you  exclaim,  '^  What  care  1  ^^ 
civil  war— what  care  I  for  gratifying:  f^* 
clergy — what  care   I   about    puicb««»"? 
peace — what  care  I  for  all  that*-«o>  ^ '® 
degrade  myself  by  taking  a  hint  from  Mr< 
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0*C<Rifidl--thall  he  dictate  to  me  t    But 
be  did  dictate  to  them  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
fefence  between  the  opponents  of  this  Bill 
and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was,  that  the 
latter  came  forward  honestly  and  fairly,  in 
a  manly  and  direct  manner  to  yield  to 
what  he  proposed  ;  whilst  the  former,  their 
pride    apparently    predominant,    like  a 
spoiled  cnild,  or  boaiding-school  miss,  who 
did  this  thing,  or  that  thing,  not  because 
she  listed,  but  because  her  maid,  her  com- 
rade, or  her  mistress  desired  her  to  do 
the  contrary.     He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  uniformly  been  one  of  those  who  had 
declared  his  opinion  against  that  individual 
whenever  he  thought  his  conduct  called 
for  censure  at  his  hands.     No  man  on 
either  side  of  the  House — perhaps  no  man 
in  Parliament — had  used  less  of  censure, 
less  of  management  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  that  hon.  and 
learned  person  when  he  had  deemed  it  his 
duty— and  a  most  painful  one  he  had  felt 
it  to  be  whenever  he  had  had  to  discharge 
it — to  animadvert  upon  his  opinion ;  but 
because  he  disapproved  of  his  conduct — 
because  he  greatly  blamed  and  deeply  la- 
mented parts  of  his  conduct  as  mischievous 
to  Ireland,  and  wholij  unworthy  of  his 
great  talents  and  abilities,  to  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  justice, — he  had  en- 
tered into  no  bond — he  had  made  no  cove- 
nant with  himself  to  allow  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  govern  him  by  the  roles  of  contraries, 
to  adopt  whatever  he  rejected,  or  reject 
whatever  he  approved,   simply  because 
those  several  proceedings  would  be  op- 
posed to  his.  He  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  this  realm,  to  advise 
his  Sovereign  in  those  things  which  be- 
longed to  the  interests  of  his  Crown  and 
people,  and  not  less  than  anything  else  to 
consider  what  belonged  to  his  peace  and 
the  peace  of  his  dominions;  and  if  he 
knew  and  felt  that  a  proposition  which 
came  from  Mr.  O'Connell  was  an  improve- 
ment on  a  measure  he  had  brought  for- 
ward, he  was  neither  so  vain  as  to  reject  it 
because  it  was  not  his  own  plan,  nor  idiot 
so  flagrant  as  to  refuse  it  because  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  in  whose  conduct  in  all 
particulars  he  could  not  agree.     Nay,  he 
would  go  further,  and  he  should  not  be 
accused  of  truckling  to  any  man,  when  he 
said  that,  barring  the  possibility  of  mis- 
conception, which,    however,  could   not 
take  place  where  nothing  but  the  truth  was 
spoken  (and  here  he  should  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  interference,  bar* 
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gain,  understanding,  agreement  there  was 
none  whatever  between  Mr.  0*Conne11 
and  any  part  of  the  Government) — barr- 
ing, he  said,  the  possibility  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  that  kind,  he  should  think, 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  objection  to 
an  Amendment  of  which  he  approved  on 
its  merits,  that  it  came  from  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  and  his  party,  it  would,  looking  to 
the  peace  of  Ireland  and  the  greater  chance 
of  tranquillity  there  for  the  next  six 
months,  be  an  additional  reason  for  his 
opening  his  arms  to  receive  that  Amend- 
ment. But  the  noble  Earl  must  step 
three  years  back  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing a  charge  against  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  against  the  Irish  Chancellori 
forgiving  a  silk  gown  and  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedency to  Mr.  O'Connell.  Since  when, 
he  asked,  had  it  been  the  custom,  that  a 
gentleman  whose  learning,  talent,  expe- 
rience, and  standing  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  was  not  to  receive 
common  justice  ?  Since  when  had  it  been 
the  rule  with  Chancellors  to  refuse  what 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  matter  of 
justice,  on  account  of  an  individuars  con- 
duct, not  in  his  profession,  wherein  he  was 
without  reproach,  but  simply  because  in 
politics  he  differed  from  the  Government  1 
The  profession  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong,  and  from  which  the 
title  borne  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Mans- 
field) who  had  brought  the  charge, 
derived  its  lustre,  would  reject  with  indig- 
nation a  principle  which  tended  to  enslave 
its  members,  and  make  them  the  tools  of 
Ministers,  and  its  honours  the  poor  results 
of  party  traffic.  The  rank  which  had 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  O'Connell  was  the 
right  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself-— of 
his  clients,  of  his  brother  barristers,  and 
of  the  courts  of  justice — of  his  clients, 
whose  interests  were  concerned ;  of  his 
brethren  at  the  Bar,  who  had  also  an  in- 
terest in  his  promotion ;  and  of  the  Courts, 
whose  business  was  impeded  by  the  want 
of  it.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  him- 
self an  instance  of  the  spite  of  some  mise- 
rable petty  wretched  intriguer — of  some 
foul  and  vile  slanderer — of  some  con« 
temptible  miscreant  whom  he  would  not 
condescend  to  name,  and  who  had  so  far  used 
his  base  influence  against  him,  as  well  as 
against  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench — an  indi- 
vidual whose  elevation  to  his  present  sta- 
tion, on  that  account  as  well  as  because  of 
bis  merits  and  virtues,  which  had  excited 
3Q 
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the  lov«  and  adroiration  of  the  profeision, 
constituled  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life — he  said,  that,  iu  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  parties  who   wished  to  gratify 
their  spite  against   individuals  simply  for 
doing  their  professional  duty,  politics  and 
party  pretences  were  made  the  grounds  of 
Keeping  his  noble  and  learned  friend  and 
himself  out  of  their  just  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession.    No  person  felt  that  more  than 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  then  on  the 
Woolsack,  on  whom  he  had  never  cast  the 
•lightest  blame.     However,  ten  or  eleven 
barristers  had  been  all  but  ruined  by  the 
course  then   taken.       Tliose   gentlemen 
were  some  of  them  made  Judges  by  way 
of  compensation  ;  but  they  had  first  lost 
their  practice  simply  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's) 
seniors  at  the  Bar.     He  found  those  gen- 
tlemen in  good  practice  when  he  first  went 
the  circuit,  but  they  were  after  a  while 
left  without  a  single  brief,  because  he 
could  not  lead  them.     In  like  manner, 
Mr.  O'Connell  stood  in   the  way  of  his 
seniors,  and  his  elevation  was  due  as  a 
matter  of  right,  not  merely  to  himself,  but 
tO/Other  membersof  theBar,  to  his  clients, 
and  to  the  Courts.     But  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  return  to  the  question  before 
the   House;    he   would  entreat  of  their 
Lordships  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill.     By  this  Bill  the 
clergy  would  be  secure  of  gettiug,  year 
after  year,  77/.  10*.  out  of  the  100/.;  that, 
perhaps,  was  not  all  they  were  entitled  to, 
but   it  was  clear  that  that  was   all  that 
could  now  be  done.  He  wished  and  hoped 
that  more  could  be  done,  but  his  wish  and 
his  hope  went  further  than  the  prospects 
of  the  case  could  realize.     He  would  en- 
force the  law  againat  every  attempt  to 
resist  the   collection    of    tithes,   but   he 
marvelled  that  the  Irish  clergy  opposed 
this  Bill,  as  it  was  said  by  a  right  reverend 
Prelate  they  had  done.     He  believed  it 
was  the  opinion  of  right  reverend  Prelates, 
that,   if   this    Bill   were  rejected,   there 
would   be  no  support  for  the  clergy   of 
Ireland,  so  far  as  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
lates had  stated  their  opinion.     '*  But,*' 
said  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  **  I  am 
bound    to   consult   the   interests   of    the 
Church,  and  in  voting  for  this  Bill  I  con- 
sult those  interests.  How  do  I  know  what 
spirit  of  party  may  be  raised  in  Ireland 
against  this  Bill  ?     How  do  I  know,  that 
at  this  moment  the  most  mischievous  law- 
yers are  not  at  work  to  defeat  tiie  great 


object  of  our  aoxietiei  and  o«r 
How  do  I  know  what  spirit  of  fanaticiaaiy 
or  folly,  or  worse^  may  not  be  in  aciioo 
now  to  destroy  a  great  and  good  meftsore  ? 
How,  ID  my  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
matleri^,  am  I  to  say,  that  this  Bill,  which 
is  a  Bill  of  mercy  to  the  clergr,  shoold 
be  thrown  out, — how,  I  ask,  am  I  to  koov 
what   is  to  be   done?     Where    will    the 
clergy  find  relief?     The  GoveromeDt,  f 
admit,  will  do  all  they  ought,  all  which  is 
in  their  power,  to  do  in  Ireland  to  enfotce 
the  law.     It  is  their  duly  to  do  so.     But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot 
go.      The    law    could    not    break  open 
people's  doors.     The  law  could   not  \i% 
hold  of  cattle  which  were  not  in  tbe  fields ; 
nor  could  pig^  or  cows  be  seized  under 
similar  circumstances.      The  tables    and 
chairs  and  otlier  miserable  furniture  mi^t 
be  in  a  dwelline-house ;   but   he    would 
say,  that,  though  the  Government  could 
enforce  the  law,  and  prevent  a  *'  rescue,** 
one  thing  roust  be  clear — that  thej  could 
not  compel  the  people  *'  to  buy  I  '^     How, 
he  should  like  to  know,  could  the  clergy 
repay  the   Government  advances   ii  tbu 
Bill  were  not  agreed  to  ?    And  he  would 
have  clergymen  who  had  estates  bear  In 
mind,  that  the  Government  had  a  general 
security  on  all  this  property  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan  of  last  year.     Nor 
would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  remit  payment ;  for  the  law  com* 
pelled  them  to  enforce  it.     But,  again, 
suppose  this  Bill  thrown  out,  and  what 
would   be  the  result  ?     He  almost  feared 
to   contemplate   it.       Were   their   Lord- 
ships,  he  should   like  to  know,    under 
such  circumstances,  exercising  their  high 
preroj^ratives  —  their     noble    functions  ? 
Were  ihey  doing  all  they  ought  to  do  for 
the  good  of  their  country?     The  country 
would  not  forget  what  their  Lordships  had 
done,  or  would  do.     He  had  stated  his 
firm  belief,  that  this  measure  should  pass 
into  a  law  for  the  good  of  the  clergy  and 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  he  would  wash 
his  hands  of  any  opposition  to  it.     In  op- 
posing   this   Bill,    their    Lordships  were 
running  a  great  and  serious  risk — a  nsk, 
the  amount  of  which  he  was  afraid  they 
did    not  exactly   calculate.      Supposing 
and  he  took  it  only  as  a  supposition,  that 
the  most  rev.  Primate  of  Ireland  should 
be  wrong,  and  the  Irish  clergy  in  resisting, 
this  Bill   should  be  wrong,  and  tliat  he 
(the   Lord  Chancellor)  should   be   right, 
what|  he  should  like  to  ask,  would  then  be 
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•aid  t    Perhaps  their  Lordships  expected 
that  the  ConimoDS  would  pass  a  Bill  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  their  Lordships' 
icjecttoQ  of  this  measure  might  occasioo ; 
but  what  reason  had  they  to  expect  that  the 
Commons  would  be  so  meek — he  would 
not  say  so  forgiving,  for  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  them — ^but  so  forgetful  of  whose 
bad  been  the  fault,  as  to  say,  *'  Ob,  never 
mind,  let  us  give  another  millioa  or  two 
of  the  people's  money  to  repair  the  evil 
done  by  the  Lords.*'     He  was  so  far  from 
being  sure  that  this  would  be  said,  that 
he  rather  thought  they  should  get  abuse 
without  money.     It  was  very   easy  for 
noble  Lords  to  say,  "  Mr.  O'Connell  shall 
not  dictate  to  me."     Saying  that  was  very 
safe,  but  what  was  to  be  said  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question  ?     It  was  very  true 
their  Lordships  could  vote  by  proxy,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  bold  by  proxy,  espe- 
cially when  the  Irish  clergy  might  be  the 
BufTerers*    If  the  -Bill  were  not  to  pass, 
the  result  would  be,  that  the  Irish  clergy 
must  starve,  while  their  Lordships  would 
not  do  right  because  Mr.  O'Connell  re- 
commended it.    This,  he  would  say,  was 
not  a  dignified  course  for  their  Lordships' 
House  to  pursue  upon  an  occasion  so  im- 
portant as  the  present.    One  word  as  to 
the  noble  Ix>rd's  tirade  on  the  unpopularity 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  odium 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  so  that  it  was 
painful  to  hear  those  who  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  them  attack  them.    The 
persons  whose  animosity  they  had  most  to 
combat  were  their  own  friends,  who  said 
they  did  not  go  far  enough.    This  was 
followed  up  by  the  assertion,  that  the  chief 
of  those  who  had  been  formerly  discon- 
teoted  came  to  wither  Ministers  with  the 
blight  of  his  malignant  approbation.    Take 
it  for  granted  that  Ministers  were  as  unpo- 
pular as  it  was  possible  for  Ministers  to  be, 
and  as  unpopular  as  the  noble  Lord  would 
wish  them  to  be — take  it  for  granted,  that 
every  measure  they  proposed  was  disap- 
proved of,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  placed  no  confidence  in  them — 
then  he  could  only  say,  that  there  was 
a  great  floating  fund  of  popularity  some- 
where —  a  great  mass  of  public  favour 
without   owners  —  and    a  love  towards 
statesmen   unnamed   and  unborn.     Take 
it  for  granted  that  Ministers  had  not  the 
afiprobation  of  their  countrymen,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  it  not;  had  the  noble  Lords 
who  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 


House  got  it  ?  He  was  in  the  baffle  boat 
with  them,  they  were  all  equally  unpopular  \ 
who  then  was  the  happy  Minister  who  was 
to  command  all  voices,  for  whom  the  eyes 
of  the  country  longed,  whom  the  hands  of 
the  country  were  stretched  out  to  receive? 
He  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  if  he 
was  not  upon  one  side  of  the  House,  it 
was  in  vain  to  look  for  him  upon  the  other* 
Upon  the  merits  of  the  measures  now  pro- 
posed he  would  stand  or  fall  with  his  col-* 
leagues.  He  should  continue  to  serve  his 
King  as  long  as  his  Majesty  called  for 
that  service.  He  should  continue  to  serve 
his  country  until  he  had  other  testimony 
than  the  noble  Lord's  assertion,  that  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citt-* 
zens ;  and,  standing  upon  the  measures  of 
which  he  might  be  either  the  author  or 
supporter,  he  should  appeal  with  unabated 
confidence  to  the  verdict  of  that  country. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  con-* 
curred  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
in  thinking  that  the  present  subject  waa 
one  of  the  highest  importance — one  that 
it  beKoved  the  House  to  consider  with 
attention,  and  weigh  deeply,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
integrity  and  durability  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  —  If  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  approved  of  the  present  measure 
so  highly  now,  how  could  he  reconcile 
this  fact  with  the  fact  of  his  having  ap« 
proved  of  a  totally  dissimilar  measure 
introduced  by  those  who  were  his  own 
colleagues  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?— ' 
Surely,  if  the  present  measure  were  so 
good,  he  should  have  considered  well  be- 
fore he  gave  his  approbation  to  a  different 
measure  before.  One  must  be  right  and 
the  other  wrong ;  the  noble  Lord  lauded 
both,  and  both  could  not  be  right.  Was 
the  noble  Lord  then  right  before,  or  was 
he  right  now  ? — It  would  appear  that  he 
was  only  right  now,  for  he  was  opposed 
to  his  former  opinion.  The  Government 
brought  a  measure  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons distinct  from  the  present,  distinct  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  He  approved 
of  the  former  measure  because  he  thought 
it  good  for  the  Church  and  not  oppressive 
to  the  landowners.  Well,  the  former 
measure  which  had  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  the  members  of  the  Government,  was 
such  as  he  imagined  was  not  opposed  to 
the  feelings  of  their  Lordships.  Now  if 
he  showed,  that  there  was  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  and  the  last 
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aeMure*  he  thought  he  should 
grounds  for  calling  on  their  Lordshipe  to 
reject  the  present  Bill.  Since  the  last 
measure  was  proposed  to  Parliament  cer- 
tain right  hon.  Gentlemen  and  a  noble 
friend  of  his  had  left  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  in  consequence  of  a  disunion  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  country 
had  good  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of 
those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown.  —  The  Government 
then  brought  forward  two  measures.  The 
first  placed  the  clergy  as  stipendiaries  on 
the  landlords;  their  tithes  were  to  be 
converted  into  a  rent- charge  on  the  pro- 

E^rty  of  the  landlords.  But  by  the  present 
ill  they  were  made  stipendiary  and  de- 
Kndent  on  the  Ministers  of  tne  Crown. 
le  rent-charge  was  made  payable  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests » 
and  by  them  the  amount  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  clergy,  the  deficit  to  be  made 
up  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Thus 
the  clergy  for  their  maintenauce  were  to 
be  dependent  on  the  Crown.  The  dis- 
tinction was  material  and  highly  important 
to  the  independance  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Did  their  Lordships  wish  to  see  the  Church 
independent ;  and  would  they  bear  to  see 
it  hanging  on  the  favour  of  any  Minister? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  said,  that  the 
clergy  could  not  lay  their  hands  on  their 
property  at  present ;  no,  nor  could  any 
one  lay  bis  hands  on  any  property  if  peace 
were  not  preserved.  If  the  Government 
were  so  feeble  and  irresolute  as  to  allow 
the  law  to  lie  dormant  in  order  that  the 
rent  might  be  collected  for  Mr.  0*Connell, 
then  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  interests 
of  the  Church  should  be  sacrificed.  All 
the  disturbance  of  Ireland  depended  on 
the  Government;  its  irresolution  and  weak- 
ness was  the  cause  of  it  all.  No  one  could 
approve  of  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
Irish  Government.  If  it  had  carried  into 
execution  the  law  with  vigour;  if  it  had 
renewed  the  Proclamation  Act,  and  had 
not  given  a  patent  of  precedence  to  one 
who  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ;  if  it 
boldly  checked  agitation,  it  would  have 
put  an  end  to  disturbance,  and  would  have 
secured  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  the 
country  would  not  have  fallen  into  its 
present  state.  He  would  just  say  one 
word  by  way  of  comparison  between  the 
present  Bill  and  its  predecessor.  The  Bill 
of  Mr.  Stanley  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  vindicating  the  IfkW — and  thevindica- 
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tioo  of  the  law  was  what  every  Statenai 
should  mainly  look  to  in  the  peeseot  oos- 
dition  of  Ireland — Tindicatiog  the  Uv 
with  a  view  to  the  final  ledemptioo  of 
tithes.     But  the  present  measnieweatto 
adroit,  that  the  law  was  inopcrrttve,  id 
to  leave  it  suspended  and  despised.   Bt 
the  former  Bill  the  clergy  were  made 
stipendiaries  of  the  Govemnent  for  aduxt 
time  until  the  tithe  waa  redeeoied.    Bat» 
by  the  present  Bill,  they  were  made  stipe&- 
diaries  on  the  Government  for  ever.  Surelj 
it  was  not  the  way  to  maintato  the  iad6 
pendance  and  integrity  of  the  Church,  or 
secure  the  allegiance  and  anbordinalion  d 
the  people,  to  abandon  the  vindicatioa  d 
the  Jaw,  as  government  was  doing  by  the 
present  measure.     It  was  said,  that  the 
peasantry  were  in  a  state  of  insurrectioo, 
that  they  would  not  pay  tithes,  aod  the 
present  Bill  was  brought  in  to  relieve  thoe 
msurrectionary  peasantry,   and    thus  to 
give  an  encouragement  and  a  preffliaa 
for  their  disturbances.   The  former  Bill  u 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  went  first  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  to  relieve  the  pea- 
santry; but  the  present  Bill  went  to  pro** 
trate  the  law,  and  while    professinf;  to 
relieve  the  peasantry,  and  so  giving  tbem 
an  assurance  that  their  insurrectionsij 
resistance  had  been  crowned  with  soccea* 
absolutely  gave  them  no  substantial  relief, 
but  was  calculated  only  to  benefit  ^ 
landlords,  who  would  not  only  pocket  the 
two-fifths,  but  would  make  the  teaasts 
pay  the  whole  amount  of  tithe  in  incressed 
rents  on  the  expiration  of  their  leases.  The 
former  Bill  was  carried  by  large  majorititf 
in  the  other  House,  so  that  the  present 
Bill  was  the  measure  of  the  minority.  ^ 
was  sure  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Fiii» 
never  could  meet  the  charee  proposed  to 
be  made  upon  the  Cons<4idated  Fund. 
But  besides  this  charge  there  would  be 
many  others,  such  as  the  repairing  of 
churches,  which  would  be  left  totally  on* 
provided  for.     He,  therefore,  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  such  a  measure.     He  admitted  that 
the  clergy  would  incur  great  risk  of  ^^^ 
getting  their  incomes  without  the  Bill,  but 
those  risks  would  be  equal  with  it.    Tb^ 
were  told,  that  the  measure  was  to  pAcity 
Ireland.  He  thought  there  were  provistoos 
in  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  of  last  year 
which  might  have  accomplished  this*  ^^^ 
the  Bill  before  their  Lordships  totally  up- 
set them,  and  upon  the  most  futile  grosndti 
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only  efttablishing  fresh  causes  of  agitation 
and  contention,  without  doing  good  to 
any  party.  If  it  were  only  from  that  cir« 
cumstance  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  against  the  measure.  He  believed, 
all  those  arrangements  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  good  if  adhered  to,  and  he, 
therefore^  called  upon  their  Lordships,  by 
rejecting  this  measure,  to  leave  them  to 
be  carried  into  operation. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  he  feared  that 
the  course  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  upon 
this  question  would  be  satisfactory  to  few 
parties^  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  quite  Ho  to  himself.      He,  however, 
thought  it  right  to  explain  very  shortly 
his  views.     He  must  at  first  state,  that  he 
had  heard  with  very  great  surprise  that 
part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  upon  the  'Woolsack  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  out  that  the  Bill 
before  their  Lordships  was  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  measure  to  which  he  was 
six  months  ago  a  party*     It  appeared  to 
him  that  it  rested  upon  principles  which 
he  might  almost  say  were  diametrically 
opposite*      He  saw  nothing  in  common 
lietween    the  two  measures,   except  the 
professed  object   which   both  seemed  to 
have  in  view  ;  and  while  he  claimed  for 
the  measure  to  which  he  had  been  a  party 
the  credit  of  its  being  a  bona  fide  effort 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  so  far  as 
related  to  the  question  of  tithes,  he  had 
no  desire  to  impute  to  this  Bill  that  it  had 
any  other  object   whatever.     As  to  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made,  it  made 
no  difference   to  his   argument  whether 
they  proceeded  from  an  individual,  or  had 
been  adopted  at  the  suggestion   of  the 
Irish  landlords.     With  respect  to  one  pro- 
vision which  his   noble  friend   said  had 
been  adopted    in  compliance  with  their 
suggestions,  he  (Lord  Ripon)  very  much 
legretted  that  they  had  thought  proper  to 
make  such  a  recommendation <  because  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlords 
themselves  that  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  per  cent   was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  tithe  to  be  collected. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  Bill  which  had 
been  before  proposed  required  the  clergy, 
in  return  for  a  more  secure  payment — a 
payment  which  could  not  be  shaken,  which 
did  not  depend  opon  caprice,  and  could 
BOt  be  overturned  by  one  Government  to 
be  re-established  by  another^^they  should 
sacrifice  one^fifth  of  their  income^    Bui 
this  measure  propoied  to  take  away 


another  fifth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lanc!- 
lords,    and   no  argument   which  he  had 
heard  that  night,  or  which  he  observed  to 
have  been  used  elsewhere,  had  stated  why 
the  Irish  landlords  were  entitled  to  this 
increase  of  their  income.     If  there  was 
any  class  of  men  more  interested  than 
others  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  who 
ought  not  to  require  a  premium  of  twenty 
per  cent  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  it  was  the  land- 
lords of  that  country ;  and  he  could  not 
conceive  on  what  grounds  their  assistance 
for  that  object  could  be  withheld,  if  thev 
had  not  been  offered    this  sum,   whicn 
must  come  essentially  from  the  income  of 
the  clergy.     Another  new  principle  in  this 
Bill,  and  to  which  he  felt  very  strong  ob- 
jections, was  the  omission  of  the  clauses 
which  related  to  the  redemption  of  tithes. 
That  redemption  constituted  the  essence 
of  the  former  Bill,  the  framers  of  which 
had  endeavoured  to  follow  up  the  recom- 
mendation of  (he  Committees  which  had 
sat  upon  the  subject.    No  question  had 
ever  been  probed  more  deeply  than  this 
had  been  in  the  examinations  which  had 
taken  place  before  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years.     Those  Committees  had  re- 
commended the  conversion  of  tithes  into  a 
change  of  a  different  description,  but  they 
recommended  that  that  change  should  bci 
accompanied  by  the  principle  of  redemp- 
tion, and  that  alone,  in  his  opinion,  justi* 
fied  the  olherwise  imprudent  words  "  ex-^ 
Unction  of  tithes."     He  had  not  heard  any 
argument  why  those  clauses  were  with- 
drawn.   That  was  the  part  of  the  Bill 
which  had  given  him  the  most  unqualified 
satisfaction,  and  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  writing  a  letter  in  simple  prose,  in  which 
there  was  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  to  his 
noble  friend  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  expression  of  bis  satisfaction.    He  must 
observe,  that  he  also  felt  great  obiection 
to  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  donel 
by  this  Bill.     If  the  words  four-fifths  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  instead  of  three- 
fiflths,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  the  clauses  relating  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,    nor  any  necessity  for  legislating 
upon  the  Perpetuity  Fund,  which  would 
remain  as  at  present  established  by  law. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  giving  twenty  per 
cent  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  the  House 
was  departing,   not  only  from  the  Bill 
which  had  been  proposed  in  the  early  part 
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pf  Ifait  Seiiiooy  but  alto  from  that  whieh 
had  been  paited  at  the  tad  of  last  Sewion. 
He  objected  to  the  form  of  the  Bill  as  it 
•tood  at  present.  He  thought,  howerer, 
that  it  might  be  altered  in  the  Committee, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  with  that  view  be  should 
much  regret  opposing  himself  to  the  second 
leading.  But  if  the  result  of  any  such 
change  were  to  be,  that  the  Bill  should  die 
a  natural  death  elsewhere,  he  should  not 
leel  that  the  slighest  responsibility  attached 
to  him  for  that  consequence,  but  that  the 
whole  responsibility  belonged  to  those  who 
said  that  no  alteration  whatever  mutt  be 
made  in  it.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
the  main  consideration  which  ought  to 
influence  their  Lordships  was  the  condition 
in  which  the  Irish  clergy  would  be  placed 
if  this  Bill  were  not  passed.  Tliat  con- 
dition would  be  painful  enough,  God 
knew.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  con* 
ceive  a  state  of  persecution  more  distresi- 
ing  than  they  were  obliged  to  endure,  but 
there  might  be  circumstances  which  would 
make  even  their  condition  worse,  and  in 
which  it  might  even  come  up  to  (he 
eloquent  description  given  by  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack,  when 
he  told  their  Lordships  what  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  clergy  would  be.  When  he 
reflected  upon  the  hard  measure  which  was 
dealt  out  to  that  body  in  this  Bill,  he  did 
not  think  that  those  persons  reasoned 
justly  who  calculated  upon  the  miserable 
plight  to  which  the  rejection  of  this  Bill 
would  expose  them  in  proportion  to  the 
sufferings  and  privations  which  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  compelled  to  endure  in 
proportion  to  the  dangers  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  the  loss  even  of  life 
to  which  they  were  liable,  if  those  evils 
were  inevitable  under  the  present  system ; 
and  in  the  same  proportion  he  said  it  was 
binding  upon  the  honour  and  tlie  common 
charity  of  their  Lordships  to  deal  tenderly 
with  their  interests,  and  not  to  lay  hold  of 
their  property  for  the  mere  sake  of  giving 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  landholders.  Their 
Lordships  should  also  consider  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  clergy  if  they 
passed  this  Bill  as  it  stood.  If  four-fifths 
were  substituted  for  three^fiilths,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  for 
touching  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund. 
This  would  be  a  boon  to  the  clergy,  and 
it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  interests 
pf  the  poor  people.    If  that  which  be  had 


saggestad  were  dona^  tilfaca,  aa  so  csM. 
might  be  got  rid  of  witbmit  lajastketg 
anybody,  while  a  re»l  benefit  wotki  be 
coaferred  upon  thac:ler^.  In  tbebope 
that  some  such  altemtiott  as  that  be  Im 
intimated  might  be  made  in  the  Commit* 
tee,  he  would  vote  for  the  Second  Readnif 
of  the  Bill,  but  he  woold  not  support  il 
OD  the  Third  Reading  if  those  clauses  wen 
not  removed. 

The  Bbhop  of  Lomdon  woald  not  have 
risen  to  address  their   Lord^ips  on  tbii 
occasion,  had   he  not   eaeented  to  tk 
Church  Temporalities  Bill   of  last  ynr, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  aasomed  that,  b^ 
cause  he  did  so,    he   aboold   therefore 
give  his   assent  to  the   measure  before 
their  Lordships.    One  great  inducement 
with  him  to  dissent  from   that  mesnit 
was  the  assent  which   be   gave  to  tte 
Bill  of  last  year ;  for  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  plain  and  prominent  on  i^ 
face  of  this  measure    than    another,  it 
was,  that  it  entireiv  broke  ap  the  gmt 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  laat  Sessroo.    He 
voted  for  that  measure  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  whatever  sum  might  be  acco* 
mulated  towards  the   Perpetuity  Food, 
that  sum  was  to  be  used  for,  and  lolelj 
applied  to,  ecclesiastical  purposes;  bat 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  present  BiH 
was,  that  twenty  per  cent  was  to  be  taien 
out    of  that    fund.     As   for  the  other 
twenty  per  cent,  whtch  was  to  be  deduded 
from  the  income  of  the  clergy  themsehei, 
in  consideration  of  the  additional  secerity 
which  the  present  measure  was  to  p^ 
them  for  the  remaining  foor-ftfUis  of  their 
income  he  did  not  make  any  <A})takni 
and  be  understood  that  the  Irish  clergy 
themself  es  did  not  raise  very  strong  ^ 
jections  to  it.     But  with  leapect  to  the 
twenty  per  cent   which    was    to  eoaw 
from  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  fvaid,  ^ 
looked  upon  it  as  a  clear  homui  put  i^^ 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  and  thereforor 
pro  tanta,  a  spoliation  of  the  Church ;  ssd 
to  that  principle  he  could  not  accede* 
Another  objection  was  to  that  pertof  tiis 
BiU  which  related  to  the  breakiag  vp  <)f 
the  compositions  which  were  entered  f^^f 
in  order  to  secure  the  clergy  a  portbs  of 
their  property.     If  it  were  necentrj  ts 
to  take  a  certain  portion  of  the  mcoaiev 
the  clergy  from  them,  let  it  be  doaeio* 
definite,  tangible,  and  piedse  manner,  ^ 
that  the  question  might  be  faiii^  pli^      > 
before  their  Lordships;  and  that  the  ck^ 
might  kooir  eiactljF  whi^  the^neit  V>  "^ 
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But   tt  was  not  merely  twenty  per  cent 
which  would  be  the  exact  measure  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  Irish  clergy ;  but  it  would 
be  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  compositions. 
He  read  over  those  clauses  relating  to  the 
compositions  with  great  care ;  and  he  must 
say,  although  he  was  far  from  imputing 
anv  such  intention  to  the  framers  of  the 
Billy   that  these  clauses  seemed  to  give 
▼ery  great  encouragement  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  compositions.     The  clergy  for 
the  last  eleven  years,   had  compounded 
for  a  certain  income,  and  had  gone  on  cal- 
culating upon  the  faith  of  this  compo- 
sition, and  had  subjected  themselves  to 
certain  claims  in  consequence.     But  they 
were  now  not  only  to  be  liable,  at  the 
caprice  or  malice  of  any  seven  inhabitants 
of  their  parish,  to  the  danger,  he  might 
say,  the  almost  certainty,  of  losing  an  ad- 
ditional portion  of  their  nicome,but  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  revising  of  the 
valuation  of  the  parish  might  be  pending, 
as  well  as  before  and  after,  agitation  would 
be  kept  up  in  that  parish  to  their  detri- 
ment.    The  two  principles  of  the   Bill 
which  he  had  just  stated,  appeared  to  him 
so  extremely  vicious,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give  his  assent  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  measure, 
in  its  present  form,  having  been  ascribed 
in  some  degree  to  an  hon.  and  learned 
Member  of  the  other  House,  who  certainly 
had  not,  on  former  occasions,  exhibited 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  friend  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  he  owned  he  could  not  take 
the  same  view  of  that  part  of  the  question 
as  the  noble  and  learned   Lord  on  the 
Wooback  had  done.     He  must  look  with  I 
the  greatest  possible  suspicion   at  any- 
thing coming  from  that  quarter,  and  he 
thought  he  had,  in  this  case,  good  ground 
for  that  suspicion.     It  was  true,  that  the 
transfer  of  the  payment  of  tithe  from  the 
occopier  of  the  land,  who  might  be  called 
a  species  of  little  landlord,  to  the  chief 
landlord,  did,  in  the  Brst  instance,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  probable  method  of  miti- 
gating existing  evils,  by  pntting  an  end  to 
the  preedial  agitation  that  now  prevailed. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  such  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
demao  in  making  that  proposal;  for  in 
Vm  observations  upon  Mr.  Stanley's  Bill, 
the  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  remarked, 
that  it  would  throw  the  people  from  the 
kind  iiidalgence  of  the  clei ^  to  the  punc- 
tuality and  severity  of  the  landlord.  Svch 
WM  th^  boa*  aaa  learned  Oendeman's 


opinion  then,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  tithe -payers  would  hereafter  be  forced 
to  pay  up  what  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
tithes,  with  greater  strictness  to  the  land- 
lord, than  to  the  clergy;  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  it  was  this  prospect 
of  agitation  which  induced  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  give  so  ready  an 
assent  to  the  proposal.     But  be  that  as  it 
might,  while  these  two  principles  remained 
in  the  Bill,  it  was  impossible  to  give  it  his 
support.     He  was  unwilling  to  do  any* 
thing  which  might  embarrass  his  Majesty's 
Government  upon  this  difficult  question. 
He  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  danger  which 
appeared  to  await  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  clergy ;  and  if  that  clergy  had,  with 
one  unanimous  voice,  protested   against 
their  Lordships  rejecting  the  present  Bill, 
he  might  have  overcome  his  objections  to 
it,  rather  than  have  exposed  that  meritori- 
ous body  to  starvation.    But  that  was  not 
the  case.     The  result  of  all  his  inquiries 
was,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  very 
desirous  that  their  Lordships  should  reject 
the  Bill.     In  addition  to  the  testimony  to 
that  fact  which  had  been  borne  by  two  of 
his  right  reverend  brethren,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  communication  from  a  right  reve- 
rend Prelate,  who  was  equally  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  zeal,  his  humanity  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  clergy  and 
the  Church.    He  held  in  his  hand  a  com- 
munication from  him  to  the  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  in  which  he  said — **  It  appears 
to   me  quite  impossible  to  consult  the 
clergy  of  four  extensive  diocesses  on  the 
subject  of  this  Bill,  in  sufficient  time  to 
give  the  friends  of  the  establishment  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  petitions 
to  Parliament;  but  I  have  submitted  the 
case  to  a  large  body  in  my  own  diocese, 
and  they  all  agree  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  if  the  Bill,  as  amended,  should  pass, 
absolutely  without  any  power  of  redemp- 
tion, and  on  the  principle,  that  Church 
property  may  be  applied  to  other  than  ec- 
clesiastical purposes,  it  will  be  all  over 
with  the  Church ;  and  the  measure,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  legal 
means.     We  are  not  disposed  to  be  parties 
to  such  a  spoliation ;  we  are  not  disposed 
to  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  Ds  for  the 
benefit  of  our  successors.     I  do  not  hesi* 
tate  to  say,  that  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  clergy.  We  are 
qnite  aware,  should  the  Bill  be  opposed  with 
success,  that  we  may  be  exposed  to  still 
further  prWations ;  but  this  we  far  prefer 
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to  the  tubButtiDg  to  this  dtngeroas  dim- 
sure,  which  commesceti  bj  partiallj  rob- 
bing uiy  and  whidi  will  end  by  depriving 
our  ancetton  of  all  revenoe  whatMever. 
It  was  becaiiae  he  fi>retaw  as  its  result  the 
gradual  diminution  and  final  extinction  of 
Uie  income  of  the  Church,  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  giTC  his  TOte  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Rodem  protested  against  the 
measure.  In  supporting  it,  the  Ministers 
departed  from  all  the  principles  which 
were  praiseworthy  in  the  former  Bill.  He 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  as  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  who  had  spoken  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  evening ;  and  he  knew 
not  from  what  part  of  that  clergy  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  could  have  received 
his  information.  He  could  assert,  that  the 
working  clergy,  in  the  midst  of  their  toils, 
difficulties,  and  persecutions,  had  always 
exclaimed,  *' Consider  us  not  personally — 
sacrifice  nothing  on  our  parts,  maintain 
the  principles  of  the  Church  inviolate,  and 
enable  us  to  continue  to  preach  that  Gos- 
pel, for  which,  in  all  likelihood,  we,  in  no 
distant  day,  shall  be  called  upon  to  lav 
down  our  lives."  They  oppose  this  Bill, 
because  they  see  in  it  a  crafty  attempt, 
not  to  deprive  them  of  their  incomes,  and 
the  Church  of  its  temporal  possessions, 
but  to  destroy  the  Prostestant  religion  in 
Ireland.  A  bonus,  indeed,  was  ofiered  to 
the  Protestant  landlords,  but  be  knew  well 
that  they  too  were  oppcMed  to  every  mea- 
sure like  this,  which  went  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  noble  Viscount 
opposite,  had  said  nothing  to  induce  him 
to  believe,  that  this  Bill  was  not  the  Bill 
of  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Even  at  the  best  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  the  act  of  men 
truckling  to  agitation,  and  attempting  to 
bring  Mr.  O'Connell  over  in  order  to 
keep  Ireland  quiet.  He  must  observe, 
however,  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Duncan- 
non)  panegyrize  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Ireland 
had  long  known  and  lamented  that  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  ou  these  matters  coincided. 
That  noble  Lord,  who,  from  his  office, 
must  in  no  small  degree  have  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  he  regretted  to  see  was 
disposed  to  govern  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try through  means  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
But  while  there  was  yet  time,  he  would 
fain  warn  the  noble  Lord  how  infinitely 
he  would  disgust  the  loyal  Protestaot 


gentry  of  Irelaiid  by  sabjccting  them  ts 
the  influence  of  one  who  hsMl  ever  bsn 
an  enemy  to  the  ProlesUmt  ioteresc,  ssd 
the  Protestant  religion— -«f  osie  who  had 
ever  been  their  greateat  aod  naost  inte- 
terate   opponent.      In     mmjing    this,  be 
meant    nothing    disrespectful     to    thai 
learned   Gentleman,   for    he   neant  u 
honest     and     an     opeo      eaeasy.     He 
begged  to  remind  the  noUe  Lord,  thai 
it  was  throng  the  Protestsuits  akaie,  that 
the  Union  with  this  connirv  bad  been  pre- 
served, and  that  if  they  should  once  be- 
come thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,   suid  persoaded 
that  from  it  they  had  neither  to  expect 
support  nor  justice^  it  wmm  impoeaibk  to 
say  that  it  might  not  enter  their  minds 
that  it  would  be  more  adTantageoos  fbt 
them  to  make  their  own   terms  with  0» 
people  of  the  country,  than  to  surrendfir 
themselves  the  victims  of    whatever  sr* 
rangement    the    noble    Lord    iii%bt   be 
pleased  to  make  on  their  accM>unt.    He 
regarded  this  as  a  measure  of  apoliafioo. 
and  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  mes* 
sures.     He  implored  their  Laordsbips  pot 
to  consider  the  question  simply  as  an  Irish 
one.  The  Church  of  Ireland  once  ptllsged 
and  laid  prostrate,  the  principle  oispoUar 
tton  would  be  speedily  extended,  first,  to 
the  property  of  the  Uhurch  of  Eoglasd, 
and  nnally  to  all  property.    There  was  as 
old  saying  much  in  use  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  applied  in  its  full 
force  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
times . — 

"  He  that  would  our  England  win. 
<<  Must  with  Ireland  first  begin.*' 

In  conclusion,  the  noble  Earl  said,  that 
he  would  resist  the  Bill  as  an  attack  oa 
property,  an  attack  on  principle,  an  actaci 
on  the  Protestant  religion,  and  on  the  fsith 
of  the  country. 

Viscount  Duncaimont  in  explaaatioo, 
stated  that  he  had  not  panegyrised  Mr. 
0*Connell.  He  had  only  contended  that 
an  Amendment,  good  in  itself,  was  not  to 
be  rejected,  because  proposed  by  ^^* 
O'Connell.  As  to  the  noUe  Earl's  other 
observations  respecting  him,  he  had  ool^ 
to  say  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for 
the  noble  Earl  to  accuse  him  when  be  bad 
really  been  guilty  of  some  crime.  T2>ea 
might  the  noble  Earl  come  down  to  the 
House  and  move  an  address  to  his  Ma* 
jesty  for  his  removal  from  office ;  bot  op 
to  that  moment  he  had  neither  said  nor 
don0  anything  to  warrant  tiie  noble  Sixl 
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in  using  socfa  ttroDg  ezpreMtoni  towaids 
biin* 

The  Dttke  of  Ricknumd  said,  that  being 
as  he  was,  unconaected  with  any  party  in 
that  House,  he  was  anxious  to  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words. 
He  haa  been  much  surprised  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  Amendments  in 
question  had  been  proposed  by  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  not  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
neil.     He  asked  the  noble  Lord  if  he  had 
ever  heard  that  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed 
the  removal  of  the  redemption  clause? 
He  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
thaty  before  this  measure  was  talked  of, 
Mr.    O'Connell    had    the    greatest  ob- 
jection   to   the    clause.     For  his  own 
part    he    had    been    in   hope  that  Mr. 
O'Connell    had    proposed    that    clause 
which  gave  twenty  per  cent  to  the  land- 
lord, for  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  go 
forth,  that  they  had  conferred  this  bonus 
on  themselves.    Again  he  would  say,  that 
if  the  Irish  landlords  were  disposed  to  be 
liberal  to  the  people,  let  them  not  be  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  church.    Let  them 
reduce   their  rents.      Having  said    thus 
much,  he  would  only  detain  the  House  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  would 
give  his  vote.      He  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Bill  were  rejected,  tithes 
could  only  be  collected  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.    He  besought  their  Lordships 
to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  to  consider  the  effect  which 
the  rejection  of  the  present  measure  would 
produce  in  another  place,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  feeling  of  that  assembly  to- 
wards the  clergy  of  Ireland.    Those  un- 
fortunate individuals  would  be  left  with- 
out the  power  of  raising  a  single  shilling; 
and  though  he  believed  the  Qovemment 
would   make    every  exertion  to  enforce 
the    existing    laws,   yet    it   should    be 
recollected,  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  was  not  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land ;   it  could  not  be  on  the  spot  to  co- 
operate with  the  soldiers  and  the  police, 
and  he  feared,  that  if  the  Bill  should  not 
be  read  a  second  time,  not  a  single  shilling 
of  tithe  would  be  raised  without  having 
recourse  to  force*    He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
wodd  say,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  large  majority^  had   declared  that 
tithes  ought  to  be  extinguished,  and  the 
remit  would   be,  that  tithes  would   no 
longer  be  paid.    He  therefore,  could  not 

psnnit  the  Frotastant  clergy  to  hurry 


themselves  to  their  ruin.  If  their  Lord* 
ships  would  agree  to  the  second  reading, 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
placing the  Bill  in  the  state  in  which  it 
stood  when  it  was  originally  proposed  and 
carried  through  a  stage  by  a  united 
Cabinet,  and  by  many  of  his  noble  friends 
who  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who,  if  their  Lordships  should 
by  a  large  majority  alter  the  Bill  (and 
they  had  the  power  to  do  that  if  they 
should  not  throw  it  out),  could  not  refuse 
to  support  the  decision  of  their  Lordships 
against  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
He  confessed,  that  if  the  Bill  should  be 
lost  at  this  stage,  he  looked  forward  with 
horror  and  dread  to  the  misery  to  which 
the  clergy  would  be  exposed,  abandon* 
ed  as  they  would  be  to  be  persecuted  by 
the  agitators,  who,  with  religious  liberty  in 
their  mouths,  hated  the  meritorious  Pro* 
testant  clergymen,  and  particularly  the 
parochial  clergymen,  because  thev  knew 
that,  by  their  preaching  and  example,  they 
had  great  influence  in  extending  that  re- 
ligion. For  the  reasons  which  he  had 
stated,  he  would  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  and  he  begged  to  ask 
their  Lordships  why,  if  it  should  not  be 
amended  in  Committee,  it  could  not  be 
thrown  out  on  the  third  reading  ?  If  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  strong  enough 
to  throw  the  Bill  out  now,  why  could  they 
not  do  so,  on  the  third  reading?  Their 
Lordships  owed  it  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  give 
a  second  reading  to  the  Bill,  and  to  amend 
it  in  Committee.  If  they  did  not  do  so, 
this  was  the  last  year  in  which  they  would 
have  so  favourable  a  Bill  sent  up  to  them. 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
the  Grand  Juries  of  Cork  and  Limerick 
had  recorded  their  approbation  of  the  Bill. 
Noble  Lords  opposite  pretended  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  the  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  gave  a  boon  to  the  land- 
lords, at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Irish  land* 
lords  had  been  made  a  stalking-horse,  and 
it  reminded  him  of  a  saying  of  Grattan, 
*^  you  try  to  leave  the  landlords  without 
character,  in  order  that  you  may  leave  the 
peasants  without  redress.'*  He  called  upon 
their  Lordships  to  consider  the  conse^ 
quences  which  would  result  from  the  re* 
jection  of  the  measure.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  mince  matters.  He  believed  that  tithes 
would  no  longer  be  paid  in  Ireland. 

lbs  £arl  of  Cathry  woul4  merdy  ds^ 
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c1m«  ki  ibtt  Ute  hour,  thai  bi  would  op* 
pote  tbo  Bill. 

Tbc  Earl  of  Dam/ey  eiprctstd  bii  con* 
cttrreoce  ia  the  view  takeD  by  the  noble 
Duke  (tbe  Duke  of  Richmond).  He 
would  vote  for  the  seeond  reeding,  with 
the  intention  of  altering  the  Bill  in  Ck>m* 
mittee.  He  denied,  that  the  changes  in 
the  Bill  had  been  effected  by  desire  of  tbe 
Irish  landlords. 

The  Earl  of  Qotfird  would  give  bis 
support  to  tbe  Bill,  because  he  thought  it 
likely  to  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 
.  Viscount  MelbcmrKe  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  late  hour,  he  conld  not  allow 
the  debate  to  close  without  once  more 
eahorting  their  Lordships  to  avert  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  result  from  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  before  them.  A  noUe 
Baron  opposite  bad  said,  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  migbtoccur  in  conseouence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  measure  would  rest 
upon  Ministers.  He  denied  that :  the  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  on  thosewho rejected, 
and  not  on  those  who  proposed,  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Bsronwhocommenced  tbedebate, 
(Lord  Ellenborough)  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Bill  could  not  be  altered 
in  Committee;  he  understood  that  any 
amendment  which  might  be  considered 
necessary,  could  be  made  at  that  stage  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Baron  and  the 
noble  Duke  (tbe  Duke  of  WeUington) 
said,  that  this  Bill  did  not,  like  the  former 
Bill  on  the  same  subject,  vindicate  the 
law.  He  was  as  desirous  as  any  man  to 
yindicate  the  law — to  repress  Tiolence  and 
outrage;  but  the  Bill  before  the  House 
would  render  it  unnecessary  to  vindicate 
the  law-*>it  would  prevent  crime,  instead 
of  punishing  it.  He  would  not  disguise 
from  the  House  the  scenes  it  vrould  be 
necessary  to  go  through  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  must  levy  tithes  by  means  of 
war.  The  noble  Duke  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  nothing  to  do  but  to  vindi- 
cate tbe  law,  and  that  it  was  entirely  the 
fisult  of  the  Government  that  the  resist- 
ance to  tithes  had  been  so  successful.  To 
that  assertion  he  could  only  oppose  a  dis- 
tinct denial ;  and  if  it  had  come  from  any 
man  but  the  noble  Duke,  he  wouki  have 
added  that  the  statement  was  most  un- 
candid  and  unfair;  but  he  knew  how 
prone  the  noble  Duke  was  to  deceive  him. 
self,  and  if  the  noble  Duke  were  at  the 
bead  of  affairs — and  for  his  part,  he  wish- 
ed to  God  that  be  was, — he  would  take  a 
v«(7  diflimiit  view  of  the  subjects .  He 


begged  to  rraiind  tbe  noMe  Dvke,  tkst  ia 
1829,  be  took  a  very  different  view  of  tb 
disorders  of  Ireland.      The  noble  DoVe 
then  talked  of  his  melancholy  experience 
of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  aod  adopted  t 
measure  to  which  be  bad  all  faia  life  beeo 
opposed,  in  consequence  of  tbe  appreha>- 
sions  which   he  entertained  of  ibe  dis- 
orders likely  to  occur    in    Ireland  from 
longer  withholding  it.     The  not»ie  Dake. 
he  regretted  to  add,  bad   aomewbat  db- 
turbed  the  even  tenor  of  the  debate  bf 
adopting  the  invective  of  the  noble  EaH 
who  sat  near  him.     With  respect  to  that 
invective,  he  had  nothing'  to  say,  except 
that  towards  the  end  of  his  speech  the 
noble  Earl  indulged  somewhat  too  nrodi 
in  rhetorical  artifice,  when  he  Bmid  be  bad 
been  led  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment.   Why,  the  speech   of   tbe  ootik 
Earl  had  cost  him  a  month's  laboor.    He 
had  gone  through  a  formal  chrooologirtl 
detail  of  the  acts  of  GoTemmeDt  witii 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  then  said  that  be 
was  led  away  hj  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment !    It  was  impossible  for  him  to  go 
through  all  the  statements  of  tbe  noble 
Earl,  but  he  denied  all  his  faets  and  all 
bis  inferences.     He  recollected  that  the 
same  noble  Lords,  who  now  boasted  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  last  year  predated  that  those 
persons  would  not  avail  themaelvea  of  tbe 
grant  which  Parliament  advanced  for  their 
relief,  but  the  clergy  had  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  and  that  induced  him  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  their  statements  on  ihe 
present  occasion.     It  was  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  whether   they  wmrM 
place    the    clergy    in    the    situation   in 
which    all    parties   agreed    tbey    wodid 
be  placed  by  the  rejection  of  the  present 
Bill.     If  the  clergy  should  not  succeed  is 
getting  their  tithes,  their  Lordships  migi^^ 
depend  upon  it  that  a  Bill  so  favoun^ 
to  the  interests  of  that  body  would  aever 
again  be  presented  to  them.    They  veit 
now    about   to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
settling  this  question,  which  he  was  a/rsia 
would  never  again  occur. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo- 
tion. Content  (present)  61 ;  Pro*** 
71;— 122.  Not-Content  (present)  85; 
Proxies  104  ;^1 89:  Majonty  67. 

Second  reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

Liit  of  the  Cohtevts. 
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IfiKUTM.]  PfetlUoM  prowntod.  By  Mr.  RoTcfl»  ftom 
Malton,  fbr  ReUef  to  the  Dincnten ;  ftom  Peckham  wad 
MaktaloM.  for  the  Repeil  of  the  Melt  Duttcsi  ftom 
Mellom  tar  the  Better  ObMnmoe  of  the  SeUMttu— By 
Mr.  BvcKijtaiiAi^  Dram  a  Pviah  ia  Wcitmiiittcr«  agaimt 
DniBkcnaceh 

Poor  Laws*  Amendmbvt.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  conti^ 
deration  the  Lords  Amendments  to  the 
Poor  Laws'  Amendment  Bill  having  been 
read, 

Lord  AUhorp  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
shortly  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  general  nature  of  those  Amendments 
which  in  its  passage  through  the  Lords 
had  been  made  in  this  Bill,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  stating  the  impression  which 
they  had  produced  on  his  own  mind  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  and  efficiency  of 
the  measure  itself*  A  considerable  number 

•f  Amendment*  bad  been  introdaced|  and 


some  of  them  of  do  mdsII  importaDoe; 
but  lookbf^  at  the  Bill   allogether,  ssd 
oomparing  its  present  state  with  that  ii 
which  it  passea  the  House  of  Commoos, 
he  must  fairly  say,  he   csertainly  did  not 
think  it  was  at  all  the  wone  for  the  alter- 
ations  which  had  been  made.     He  woqU 
state  what  the  principal  and  most  importiit 
Amendments  were,  m  order  that  the  Hook 
might  better  understand  them  previotti  to 
any  discussion  which  might  by  possibiiit; 
arise.    The  first  Amendment  was  not  ooe 
of  very  material  importance,  namely,  wiA 
respect  to  cumulative  votes,   that    nt^ 
payers  under  2002.  should  have  only  ooe 
vote,  under  400/.  but  abore   2O0L  two 
votes,  and  of  400/.  or  more  three  votes. 
That,  as  he  had  stated,  was  not  of  modi 
importance:  he  believed  the  reason  why 
it  had  been  introduced  was  with  the  wkv 
of  forming  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 
cumulative  votes  given  by  the  BiO  to  the 
owners  of  property,  and  which  had  been 
withheld  from  the  occupiers.      He  did  oot 
anticipate  any  objection  to  the  Amendoieof 
in  that  House.    The  next  alteration  came 
under  the  very  important  braoch  of  out- 
door relief.    The  alteration  made  was,  that 
two  Justices  may  order  out-door  relief  in 
unions,  but  not  in  separate  parmbes,  to 
persons  who  shall  by  one  of  the  Justices 
be  certified  to  be,  of  his  own  knowled^, 
totally  incapable  of  work.    This  gave,  no 
doubt,  a  p<>wer  to  Justices  of  ordering 
relief  which  had  not  formerly  been  enjoy- 
ed ;  but  as  it  extended  only  to  cases  where 
the  individuals  were  certified  by  one  of  the 
Justices  to  be  unable  to  work,  he  did  sot 
think  it  would  lead  to  any  abuse,  sod, 
therefore,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  concor 
in  it.    The  Justices  were  also  to  have  the 
power  of  ordering  medicine  and  relief  to 
out-door  poor  in  certain  other  cases,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  seafaring  shipwrecked  per- 
sons, in  order  to  prevent   the    mischief 
which  might  otherwise,  in  such  ciream- 
stances,    probably  occur.    If   he  (l^ 
AUhorp)  had  had  his  choice,  he  sbos)^ 
certainly  have  been  better  pleased  if  soch 
a  power  had  not  been  g^ ven  to  the  Justices ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  worth 
while  for  that  House  to  object  to  it.    The 
next  Amendment  to  which  he  shooM  refef 
was  one  apparently  of  great  importance. 
The    clause    abolishing     the.  allowance 
system,  and  prohibiting,  after  the  ht  of 
June,  ]  835,  any  allowance  being  made  to 
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those  wholly  or  partMIy  in  the  employ- 
meat  of  any  persoo,  had  been  altogether 
omkt^.  He  had  said,  this  alteration  was 
apparently  of  great  importance,  but  it  was 
not  really  so,  because  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
vision which  had  been  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Over- 
seers or  Guardians  to  make  any  statement 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
special  circumstances  which,  in  their  opin- 
ion, might  render  such  relief  expedient  in 
any  particular  case.  On  that  account  the 
alteration  would  not  be  of  much  import- 
ance. There  were  other  alterations  which 
might  have  a  different  effect.  The  House 
would  recollect,  when  the  Bill  was  first 
introduced,  the  age  at  which  children  were 
considered  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
selves, and  no  longer  to  be  included  in 
relief  granted  to  their  parents,  was  sixteen ; 
but  an  alteration  subsequently  took  place 
in  its  passage  through  the  Committee, 
which  substituted  the  age  of  twelve  ;  but 
the  House  of  Lords  had  changed  it  to  its 
original  state,  and  retained  sixteen.  Now, 
it  did  certainly  appear  that  a  young  person 
could  hardly  be  considered  able  to  support 
himself  at  twelve  years  of  age,  or  sooner 
than  somewhere  about  sixteen ;  but  in  the 
midland  districts,  with  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly acquainted,  only  children  under 
ten  were  considered  part  of  the  parents' 
family.  He  did  not  know  whether  by  this 
alteration  some  diflSculty  might  not  arise 
in  some  of  those  districts,  as  the  effect  of 
It  might  be  to  impose  a  burthen  on  the 
labourers,  by  being  obliged  to  jnclude  in 
their  own  parochial  relief  what  might  be 
required  for  supporting  their  children  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  labour  of  their  children  up  to  that 
age,  he  hoped  that  circumstance  would 
counterbalauce  any  inconvenience  which 
might  be  experienced.  Another  alteration, 
which  he  did  not  think  of  much  weight, 
referred  to  the  power  of  giving  relief  by 
way  of  loan  ;  the  power  of  imprisonment 
being  taken  away,  and  only  attachment  of 
wages  left  for  its  recovery,  the  Lords  had 
introduced  an  alteration  which  extended 
the  power  of  making  advances  by  way  of 
loan,  not  only  to  the  able-bodied,  but  also 
to  persons  in  sickness.  He  did  not  think 
this  objectionable.  Another  Amendment 
had  reference  to  persons  serving  as  substi- 
tutes in  the  Militia ;  they  were  not  entitled 
under  the  Bill  as  it  formerly  stood  to  the 
lyiowance   hitherto    given    to     balloted 


Militia  men,  and  the  Lords  had  altered 
the  Bill  so  as  to  exclude  balloted  Militis 
men  as  well  as  substitutes  from  that  allow* 
ance.  By  another  of  the  Amendments, 
settlement  by  estate  was  limited  to  the 
period  during  which  the  person  inhabited 
within  ten  miles  of  the  parish.  He  did 
not  know  the  precise  reason  for  this  alter* 
ation,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  have 
any  very  material  effect.  Settlement  by 
apprenticeship  had  been  abolished  before 
the  Bill  passed  through  that  House;  it 
was  now,  however,  retained,  except  in  the 
case  of  sea- apprentices.  With  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  illegitimate  children,  the 
bastard  was  to  follow  the  settlement  of 
the  mother  till  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  as  the  Bill 
originally  stood,  the  Bastardy-laws  were 
entirely  done  away  with ;  the  paiish  could 
no  longer  come  on  the  putative  father  for 
support,  and  the  child  was  to  be  main* 
tained  by  the  mother.  A  clause,  however* 
had  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Somersetshire,  by  which  in  certain 
cases  an  order  might  be  had  upon  the 
putative  father  to  recompense  the  parish 
for  any  relief  given  to  the  child.  Instead 
of  this  several  other  clauses  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  punishment  of  the  mother 
in  the  first  instance  was  left  untouched ; 
and  the  order  on  the  putative  father  was 
only  to  be  obtained  at  the  Quarter  Ses^ 
sions,  additional  evidence,  however,  to 
that  of  the  mother  being  in  all  such  cases 
required.  Another  Amendment  was,  that 
when  a  woman  bad  one  bastard  she  could 
obtain  no  order  in  any  subsequent  case ; 
and  that  order,  when  it  was  obtained,  be- 
came inoperative  when  the  child  attained 
the  age  of  seven  years.  The  sum,  too, 
was  only  recoverable  under  the  order  by 
attachment  or  distress,  the  man  could  not 
be  committed  to  prison  at  all  for  costs. 
He  had  always  objected  to  imprisonment 
in  such  cases,  and  he  thought  the  Bill  io 
this  respect  now  approached  pretty  nearly 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  at  first  in- 
troduced. He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Amendment. 
He  now  came  to  an  Amendment  which 
he  thought  was  likely  to  produce  consider-^ 
able  discussion  in  that  House— he  alluded 
to  the  omission  of  the  clause  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Beverley,  which  might  have  interfered 
considerably  with  the  discipline  of  the 
workhouses.  The  effect  of  the  omission 
would  be*  undoubtedly,  that  Dissenting. 
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miniilert  would  not  have  lh#  power  of 
citiniing8dmittioii  tothe  workhootM for  the 
parpota  of  infttroetiag  those  who  belonged 
to  their  own  body.  Thoogh  he  wished  it 
had  been  otherwiie,  yet  he  must  say,  that 
the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
authorized  the  attendance  of  Dissenthig 
ministers  in  workhouses  would  not  be  an 
omission  of  any  practical  importance.  He 
admitted,  that  the  legal  right  of  sach 
ministers  was  taken  away  by  the  alterations 
which  their  I^ordsbips  had  made  in  the 
Bill,  but  he  felt  quite  assured,  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  visits  of 
Diuenting  ministers  to  the  workhouses. 
Besides  that,  if  it  should  be  hereafter 
found  to  be  a  grievance,  the  House,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  very  readily  pass  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  it,  but 
fbr  his  part  he  must  repeat  that,  he  did 
not  apprehend  there  would  ariseany  ground 
of  complaint  on  that  subject.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  find  the  House  of  Commons 
difierlng  from  the  Lords  with  respect  to 
Amendments  which  did  not  practically 
tend  to  produce  evil  results,  and  the  re« 
jection  might  put  to  haisaid  the  eventnal 
success  of  a  measure  of  such  great  import- 
ance as  that  to  which  those  Amendments 
felated.  Having  referred  to  the  principal 
Amendments  whioh  came  down  from  the 
other  House,  he  should,  in  conclusion, 
recommend  that  they  be  agreed  to,  and 
accordingly  he  moved  that  those  Amend* 
meats  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Hughei  Hughes  roie  to  move  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Lords'  Amendments 
be  taken  into  fiirtber  consideration  upon 
that  day  three  months. 

The  l^eaker  sug^^ested  that,  as  the 
Amendments  were  numerous  and,  as  he 
conceived,  important,  it  would  be  most 
advisable,  and  the  hon.  Member  would 
best  conform  to  (he  usages  of  the  House, 
if  he  were  to  take  th«m  one  by  one,  rather 
than  object  to  Ihem  altogether. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that,  having 
been  opposed  to  the  whole  Bill  from  its 
first  introduction,  and  his  aversion  to  the 
measure  having  increased  in  its  progress, 
his  objections  attached  equally  to  the 
whole  Of  the  Amendments,  and  he,  there* 
fore,  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
collectively.  He  trusted ^  that  the  House 
would  concur  with  him  in  their  rejection ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  deter- 
mine to  take  them  into  consideration,  he 
should    then   offer  objections  to   them 


sertMit.    And,  first,  he  begged  to  read  ta 
the  Home  a  note  be  bad  icecivcd  that  afb- 
noon,  and  which  went  stroogily  to  diov 
the  reasonableness  of  his  preaent  propos- 
tioD  :— ^  Your  attentson  ie  moat  eameitij 
requested  in  the  Hovse  of  Commons  \i- 
day,  at  five  o'clock,  to  pot  the  Speaker  is 
the  Chair,  it  being  very  mmteriai  to  make 
a  House.**    Surely,  then,  a  perrod  of  ibe 
Session  at  which  it  was  ao  doobtlbl  wbetbo 
even  forty  Memt^ers  coald   be  mustered 
**  to  make  a  House,"  waa  not  the  fitti&f 
time  to  decide  upon  a  mearare  o(  soeb 
overwhelming  magnitude  and  iaaporuoce. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  tb« 
Honse  to  the  fact,  that  tha  Corporatjon  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  af  eleven  of  tl^ 
eighteen  parishes  within  the  dty  of  Oxford 
had  onanimottslyadopted  a  petition agais^ 
the  Bill,  which  his  hon.   CoHeagoe  h^d 
presented  shortly  after  ita  in  trodactioo: 
and  here  he  could  not  help  advening  ro 
the  unfairness  with  which  the  noMe  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the    Eacheqoer,   bsd 
adverted  to  the   number  of  petitiooe/v 
against  the  measure.    The   petition  was 
under  the  Corporation  or  Coomaon  Seal 
of  the  Board :  but,  having  been  nnaniin- 
ously  voted    bv  the  Qui^taas,   it  was 
virtually  signed  by  the  18,000  mhMtMt^ 
whom  they  represented :  and  there  were 
numerous  mstances  of  petitkma  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.    He  would  read  two  extracts 
fifom  the  petition  in  question,  the  objec- 
tions alluaed    to    in    which   the  l(^' 
Amendments  were  calculated  to  oonfirm, 
if  not  inccease.    The  petitioners  **  object- 
ed altogether  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
gave   to    irresponsible  Commissioners  a 
power  over  property  and  persons,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  Britiih  Constitution  snd 
the  best  principles  of  legislation." 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  he  was  travelling  out  of  the  ques- 
tion* what  he  was  advancing  did  not 
apply  to  the  subject  matter  of  any  one  of 
the  Amendments  before  the  House.  'Fhe 
hon.  Member  might  move  seriaiim  that 
each  of  the  Amendments  be  taken  ioto 
consideration  that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  meant  his  Motion 
to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Amend  mestf  t 
and,  in  the  remarks  he  was  making;,  was 
only  laying  some  ground  for  his  Motion, 
which  he  submitted  it  was  his  undoubted 
right  to  do. 

The  Speaker  sakl,  that  it  not  being  now 
within  the  power  of  the  Honse  to  SASod 
the  Bill|  but  only  to  adopt,  or  reject  iht 
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AooendittenU  made  by  the  ether  House,  it 
was  not  within  the  reach  of  any  hon. 
Member  to  advert  to  any  point  not  in- 
cluded within  the  Amendments. 

Mr.  Hughe$  Hughes  had  frequently 
pursued,  without  interruption,  the  course 
he  was  then  taking;,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  that  he  should  abstain 
frooi  all  comment  or  observation  and  con- 
fine himself  simply  to  making  his  Motion, 
but^  if  so,  he  was  willing  to  adopt  that 
course,  and,  foregoing  all  argument, 
submit  his  Motion,  his  object  being,  as  he 
avowed,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  altogether 
for  the  present  Session* 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member  was 
certainly  at  full  liberty  to  make  any  state- 
ment he  pleased  in  support  of  his  Motion, 
provided  it  had  reference  to  the  question 
before  the  House,  which  related  exclu- 
sively to  the  Lords*  Amendments  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  would,  then,  read 
a  passage  from  the  petition  of  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  on 
which  subject  he  had  thought  the  Bill  was 
far  too  harsh,  before  it  left  that  House, 
but  it  was  rendered  still  more  severe  by 
the  Amendments  made  elsewhere.     The 
petitioners  stated,  *'  that  to  refuse  relief 
to  able-bodied  persons  in  all  cases  without 
setting  them  on  work  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  found  not  only  impolitic  but 
impracticable,  especially  in    large  towns 
where  great  numbers  of  industrious  work- 
men were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment from  temporary  causes ;  and  nothing 
could  more  tend  to  degrade  the  industrious 
ariisan  to  the  level  of  the  indolent  and 
dissolute,  than  were  he  to  be  compelled, 
when  standing  in  need  of  temporary  assist- 
ance from  the  failure  of  employment,  to 
sell  off  all  his  little  furniture,  the  produce 
of  his  early  industry,  and  become,  with 
his  family,  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse." 
His  next  allusion  must  be  to  the  Amend- 
ments in  what  were  called  the  Bastardy 
Clauses,  by  which  the  parishes  of  Oxford 
were  likely  to  be  most  seriously  affected, 
for,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  number  of 
seductions  in  that  city  was  unavoidably 
g;reat— [/au^rA/er].     Hon.  Members  might 
laugh,  but  he  could  assure  them  it  would  be 
no  joke,  but  a  very  grave  matter  to  the  inha- 
btlants  of  that  city,  if  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting all  the  illegitimate  children  born 
there  were  to  fall,  without  assistance,  upon 
the  rate- payers ;  they  felt  that  the  weight 
upon  the  parishes  would  be  most  enorm« 


one  if  the  fiilher  were  to  be  exempted  ftom 
all  liability.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardiane, 
in  which  he  said,  *'  The  Bastardy  Clause 
as  it  now  stands  will  be  attended  with  very 
ruinous  consequences  to  this  city,  where 
the  number  of  servant  girls  who  are 
seduced  by  the  young  men  of  the  Univer* 
sity  is  very  considerable,  if  the  maintenance 
of  them  and  their  offspring  is  to  fall 
entirely  upon  the  rate-payers ;  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  added,  it 
is  only  poor  ignorant  girls  who  get  into 
the  scrape.  The  Bill,  as  it  appeared  to 
him;  not  only  offered  encouragement  fo^ 
the  future,  but  indemnity  for  the  past,  for 
it  not  merely  repealed  all  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  liability  and  punishment  of  the 
putative  father,  and  also  the  punishment 
of  the  mother,  of  an  illegitimate  child,  but 
made  void  all  existing  securities  and  ft* 
cognizances  for  indemnity  of  parishes,  and 
discharged  all  persons  in  custody  for  not 
giving  indenmity,  while  it  made  the  mother, 
or  rather  the  parish  to  whieh  she  should 
belong,  liable  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
child.  He  thought  he  had  said  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  suggesting  that  the  pre^' 
sent  title  of  the  Bill  should  be  expunged, 
and  the  measure  called,  "  An  Act  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  pauper^ 
ism,  prostitution,  and  infanticide."  He 
would  not,  at  that  time,  enter  further  into 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  would  earnestly 
implore  the  House,  by  agreeing  to  his 
Motion,  to  defer  the  further  consideration 
of  this  most  important  sul)ject  to  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.  To  this  proposi* 
tion  he  could  positively  see  no  reasonable 
objection.  The  Bill,  in  its  present  shape, 
presented  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  both  Houses 
had  discussed  it  and  printed  and  re-printed 
it ;  let  it  now  go  forth  to  the  public,  be 
circulated  through  every  parish  in  the 
country  as  the  result  of  their  united 
wisdom,  and  the  opinion  of  the  people 
taken  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  a  better 
digested  enactment  in  the  next  Session ; 
such  a  course  was  necessary,  was  highly 
requisite  for  securing  the  public  confidence 
before  they  adopted  such  a  sweeping  mea- 
sure.— [An  Hon.  Member:  '*  but  the  Bill 
has  passed ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  both' 
Houses.*']  He  was  fully  aware  the  Bill 
had  passed  that  House,  and  with  certain 
Amendments,  had  also  passed  the  other 
House,  but  he,  nevertheless,  thought  it 
ought  not  to  pass  into  a  law^  but  that  at 
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lettt  the  limo  between  now  mftd  the  next 
Session  ought  to  be  given  for  a  doe  con* 
BideratioQ  of  the  measure  bv  the  public. 
And  what  possible  eril  could  result  from 
the  delay  7  The  present  Poor-laws,  which 
had  endured  for  so  loog  a  period,  might 
surely  be  allowed  to  operate  for  six  months 
further ;  indeed  it  so  happened,  or  might 
be  gathered  from  one  of  the  original 
clauses,  that  its  authors  did  not  intend  to 
call  the  Bill  into  operation  until  the  1st 
oF  June  next,  so  that,  if  the  public  voice 
should  saoction  its  enactment,  it  might 
pass  before  that  day  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament.  He  knew  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  said  that,  if  not  now. 
It  never  would  be  passed,  but  surely  that 
argument  was  rather  in  favour  of  his  pro- 

Ksition  than  against  it,  since  it  should  be 
rne  in  mind  that,  if  passed,  this  measure 
could  only  be  beneficially  carried  into 
execution  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
public.  Upon  all  these  grounds,  he  felt 
It  his  duty  to  move,  that  the  Amendments 
be  taken  into  further  consideration  upon 
that  day  three  months. 

Major  BeaucUrk  said,  that  when  he 
came  into  that  House,  he  undertook  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  constituency  of 
the  great  county  which  returned  him  to 
Parliament,  and  having  resolved  to  redeem 
that  pledge,  he  should  vote  against  the 
Bill.  The  Amendments  then  before  tbem 
were  an  insult  to  that  small  portion  of 
good  feeling  towards  the  Dissenters  which 
existed  in  that  House,  it  was  degrading 
and  insulting  towards  the  Dissenting  min- 
ister to  deny  him  the  right  which  had 
been  created  under  the  Bill  in  its  original 
form ;  he  should,  therefore,  very  cordially 
second  the  proposition  for  throwing  out 
the  Amendments  altogether.  Not  that  he 
much  objected  to  the  Amendments  them- 
selves— one  or  two  of  tbem  he  thought 
wise  and  well  conceived,  but  he  desired  to 
see  them  all  got  rid  of,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  the  measure  itself.  The 
people  of  England  had  no  notion  of  the 
blow  which  it  struck  at  their  property,  and 
he  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  constitu- 
ents to  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  form — 
considering  it,  as  he  did,  destructive  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the 
rights  of  property. 

Mr.  Cobbett  agreed  with  the  Amend- 
ment, and  defied  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
to  show  any  one  argument  why  the  post- 

emement  ought  not  to  take  place.    The 
ill  since  it  had  gone  to  the  other  House 


had  raoeifed  soch  mk/ermtimm^  dwtitaa 
in  fact  a  new  Bill.     The  patative  fiukt 
of  the  Bill  must  be   tl»e  best  aeqisisied 
with  the  working  of  the  Bill,  with  iti  sstnt 
and  objects ;  and  that  pouitive  father  ind 
told  the  country,  that  he  meant  the  K2 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  a   total  abolitioi 
of  all  relief  for  the  poor*     The  putatzn 
father  of  the  Bill  haia  told  the  coaotn. 
that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth    bad  beeo  u 
Act  of   false    humaDity,    of  false   fk- 
losophy,   and   false  le^UIatioa,  and  ie 
the  noble    Lord  oppoeite   bad  tokl  \k 
House,  that  the  Bill   waa  not  meast  u 
alter  the  law  of  Elizabeth.     The  piitstiit 
father  had  told  the  coontry,  that  a  hai 
fallen  into  an  error  when  it  had  ooncerfed 
that  there  had  been  a  threefold  distnlw- 
tion  of  tithes,  and  that  ooe«third  had  bee 
devoted  to  the  poor.     If  he  had  the  pt- 
tative  fatherof  the  Bill  befose  him,  nodooiK 
his  (Mr.   CobbeU's)  kaeea  would  kooel 
with  fear;  but  still  he  would  tell  ihst pu- 
tative father,  that  he  waa  wrong.  He  wM 
show  him  Baron  Gilbert*a  work,  and  be 
would  there  find  that  one-ihird  part  c( 
the  tithes  was  due  to  the   poor.    Soek 
had  been  the  law  from  the  time  of  iaoth 
ducing  Christianity  into  England,    ^bat, 
therefore,  the  putative  father  of  the  Bili 
had  laid  down  as  law  in  the  other  Hoose, 
was  not  law  as  laid  down  by  writers  o( 
auUiority.     The  noble  Lord  had  said,  Oat 
the  Bill  did  not  call  into  dispute  theiigbtt 
of  the  poor  to  parochial  relief,  whibt  tbe 
putative  father  of  the  Bill  bad  declared  to 
the  other  House,   that  the  poor  bad  do 
right  at  all.    The  great  object  of  the  W 
was,  to  teach  the  poor  to  live  as  rosa  «w 
wife  without  having  any  children.    Tha 
was  a  base  and  filthy  philosophy,  and  y^ 
a  book  had  been  published  showing  the 
means  of  carrying  the  principles  of  Mslthm 
into  effect.    Every  farmer  knew  that  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  was  to  take  a^J  ^ 
poor-rates  from  the  poor,  and  to  pat  theffi 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord.    ^^'' 
harm,  he  asked  the  noble  Lord,  oouU 
postponing  the  Bill  do  ?     Oh  yes,  it  coold 
do  great  harm ;  it  would  give  the  coootrr 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  Bill  and  to  under- 
stand  it,  and  thi^  was  a  great  barm  io  Uie 
eyes  of  Ministers.    The  House  wouki  not 
pass  the  Bill  if  it  had  to  be  brought  befoij 
them   in   the  next  Session.    He  abooH^ 
support  the   Amendments  of  the  boH' 
member  for  Oxford. 

Sir    Samuel     Whaliey    supported  i^ 
Amendment  of   the   hon.    meailiW  f^ 
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Oxford*    Hd  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
bad  violated  the  pledge  giyen  by  him  in 
that   Hoase,  when  he  declared,  that  the 
Cominissionere  were  not  to  possess  the 
power  of  altering  laws,  whereas,  as  the 
Bill  now  stood,  they  might  issue  orders  in 
contravention  of  one  general,  and  many 
local  Acts.    The  noble  Lord  could  not 
count  on  the  co-operation  of  the  parochial 
authorities,  for  they  were  throughout  the 
xsountry,  aferse  from  the  measure,  and  he 
believed  that  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
which  its  supporters  expected  it  to  produce 
with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  poor- 
rates,  it  was  likely  to  excite  a  spirit  of  in- 
sabordination  among  the  labouring  popu- 
lation.    For   all  these   reasons,    he    felt 
bound  to  vote  for  the  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments. 
I      It  was  rumoured  that  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Bill  were  to  receive  2,000/.  a- 
I      year  each.     If  they  were  to  be  appointed 
at  all,  he  did  not  think  that  amount  of 
I       salary  too  high;  and  he  confessed,  that 
though   unwilling    to  trust  any  persons 
with  the  extraoniinary  power  created  by 
this   Bill,   he  derived  some  consolation 
when  he  recollected   the   names  of  the 
highly-respectable  gentlemen  who,  it  was 
rumoured,  were  nominated  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  in  voting  for 
I        the  original  Motion,  that  the  Amendments 
of  the  Lords  be  taken  into  consideration, 
'        he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did 
'        not  mean  thereby  to  pledge  himself  to  ap- 
'        prove  of  them  all.    There  was  one  clause 
I        which  had  been   omitted  by  the  Lords, 
with  respect  to  which  it  was  his  intention 
'        to  divide  the  House. 
'  Mr.  Richardi  observed,  that  the  Bill  was 

originally  introduced  with  the  professed 
'        object  of  remedyine  the  abuses  which  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  existed  in  the 
'         administration   of   the    Poor-laws;    and 
though  the  measure  proposed  to  vest  the 
Commissioners  with  extraordinary  powers, 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for    it, 
because  he  believed  the  case  to  be  one 
which  called  for  the  application  of  extra- 
ordinary powers.     Still  he  desired  it  to 
be  understood,  that  he  had  supported  the 
measure  in  the  perfect  confidence,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Government  solely  to 
correct   the    maUadministration    of    the 
Poor-kws.     But  after  the  statement  which 
wts  reported   (and  he  believed  correctly 
reportai)  to  have  been  made  in  another 
place  by  a  person  high  in  his  Majesty's 
Government,  who  went  the  full  length  of 
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condemning  the  principles  of  the  Poor* 
laws,  and  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and 
who  spoke  not  of  the  Government  address-^ 
ing  themselves  to  the  correction  of  existing 
abuses,  but  of  finally  abolishing  the  Poor-' 
laws  altogether,  he  was  induced  to  think 
either  that  the  present  measure  was  not 
introduced  with  that  good  faith  for  which 
he  had  given  the  Government  credit,  or 
else  that  there  existed  such  disunion  and 
division  of  sentiment  among  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  the  subject  as  to  destroy  that 
confidence  in  their  discretion  and  wisdom 
which  had  induced  him  to  give  them  hit 
support  in  carrying  the  Bill  through  that 
House.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest 
against  the  sentiments  which  were  reported 
to  have  been  uttered  by  a  person  holding 
a  high  and  influential  situation  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  to  declare  that 
those  sentiments  had  awakened  his 
jealousy,  and  induced  him  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  Ministers  intended  to  attack 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  a  way  which 
would  create  anarchy,  and  endanger  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  He 
therefore  took  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
himself  completelv  hostile  to  a  Bill  intro- 
duced and  mtended  to  be  carried  into 
execution  with  such  a  spirit. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman totally  misrepresented  the  object 
which  he  (Lord  Althorp)  had  in  view  in 
introducing  the  present  measure,  when  he 
said,  that  it  had  been  brought  in  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  abolishing  the  Poor- 
laws.  He  did  not  know  what  ground  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  to  justify  such  a 
statement,  for  he  was  sure  that  a  casual 
observation  which  might  have  dropped 
from  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  when 
speaking  generally  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor-laws,  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
justification  for  any  one  saying,  that  the 
present  Bill  had  been  brought  in  with  the 
intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  Poor-laws. 

Mr.  Benett  had  always  opposed  the 
principle  of  the  present  Bill,  but  he  should 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  vote  again  on  the 
question ;  for  the  measure  having  been 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  had  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  he  was  right,  and  that  the 
majorities  of  both  Houses  were  wrong. 
He  was,  however,  so  strongly  convinced  of 
the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  Bill, 
that  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  for  its 
postponement.  He  did  not  see  what 
I  reasonable  objection  could  be  urged  even 
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by  the  aopportert  of  die  meatore  to  a 
Kttle  more  aelay;  and,  for  hit  own  part, 
he  felt  confident  that  the  deferring  to  pau 
the  Bill  into  law  at  the  present  rooroent 
must  be  attended  with  beneficial  effecti. 
If  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Oxford  were  acceded  to,  the 
people  would  have  time  afforded  them  to 
Decome  acquainted  with  its  various  and 
complicated  provisions ;  and  the  Members 
of  tbat  House  would  then  have  the  benefit 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  their  constituents 
fully  expressed  on  the  subject.  Besides, 
there  were  many  parts  of  the  Bill  which  in 
his  mind  liore  too  hardly  on  the  poor,  and 
he  expected  that  the  consequence  of 
mature  reflection  would  be  to  demonstrate 
the  propriety  of  somewhat  tempering  their 
severity.  He  trusted  that  the  natural  right 
which  the  poor  undoubtedly  possessed  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
•oil  would  never  be  violated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country.  In  another  point 
of  view  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  till 
next  Session  was  highly  desirable.  It 
was  well  known  that  considerable  improve* 
ment  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-laws  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  parochial  authorities  would  be 
most  anxious  to  put  into  practice  every 
useful  suggestion  embodied  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  By  delaying,  then,  to 
pass  the  Bill  in  the  present  Session,  the 
Members  of  that  House  would  be  enabled 
to  come  to  its  discussion  at  a  future  period 
with  the  advantage  of  experience,  and 
would  be  better  able  to  decide  than  they 
were  at  present  how  far  it  was  necessary 
to  vest  the  Commissioners  with  all  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  created  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Rooert  Palmer  had  never  given  a 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  question  having 
reference  to  the  present  Bill,  because  he 
had  always  entertained  very  great  doubts 
as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  it  bene- 
ficially into  effect.  He  had  at  different 
times  expressed  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  details  in  the  Committee ; 
yet  as  the  Bill  was  introduced  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  after  an  inquiry  of  two 
years  on  the  part  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
go  up  to  the  other  House,  in  order  that  it 
might  undergo  further  investigation  there. 
Looking  at  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  returned 
to  that  House,  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Amendments  made  by 
the  Lords,  although  he  admitted  that  some 


of  thaoi  were  nsefol*  bad  on  the  vliole 
rendered  the  Bill  worse.  He  entirely  dis- 
approved of  the  Amendment  which  bid 
been  made  with  respect  to  illegitimate 
children.  After  the  best  conakleration  b< 
had  been  able  to  give  the  subjecl.  be 
thought  that  the  postponement  of  tins 
measure  was  desirable.  The  Bill  was  la- 
perfectly  understood  in  the  country ;  it  bsd 
not  been  discussed  by  the  Gentlemen  wU 
met  at  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  he  knew  that 
many  persons  looked  at  it  with  appre- 
hension and  distrust. 

Mr.  Hodges  saw  nothing  in  the  Lordi' 
Amendments  to  induce  him  to  alter  bii 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Bill,  and  k 
should  therefore  support  Che  Amendmeot 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford.     la  bis 
opinion  Parliament  would   be  guilty  of  a 
great  and  enormous  error  in  passing  the 
Bill   without  due  consideration,   and  k 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  postpone  ii 
till  next  Session,  in  order  that  the  opinioo 
of  the  public  on   the  subject  might  be 
known,   and  an  opportunity  aflbrdetl  to 
Gentlemen  to  refer  to  the  large  mass  o( 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  by  ibe 
Poor- Law    Commissioners.       For    these 
reasons,  he  should  vote  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  measure  to  another  Sessioo^ 
and  he  believed  that  a  short  and  unosten- 
tatious Bill,  very  unlike  the  present  Biili 
would  be  found  sufficient  to  remedj  tf^^ 
evils  complained  of  in  the  administratioo 
of  the  Poor-laws. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  instead  of  either 
negativing  the   Lords*   Amendments,  or 
taking  them  into  consideration,  he  should 
propose  a   middle   course — namely^  that 
the  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  sUod  over 
till  next  Session.     What  he  meant  was, 
that    the    proposition   for    postpoocoiettl 
should  come  from  the  noble  Lord  (I^^ 
Althorp),  and  that  it  should  not  appear  to 
be  forced  upon  him.     He  had  lately  been 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  a 
fortnight  or    three  weeks^  and  he  was 
informed  by  several  persons,  whom  "JJ 
consulted  on  the  subject,  that  they  d|^ 
not  understand  the  provisions  of  the  ov^'t 
and   they  added,  that  they  had  p«*^' 
enough  without  the  intervention  of }^^ 
Legislature  to  carry  any  regulslioo  w^^ 
effect  for  the  diminution  of  the  poor-rate*. 
Under  these   circumstances,  he  saw  d<* 
great  evil  in  postponing  the  Bill  for  a  te* 
months,  especially  as  an  opportunity  *^^"| 
thereby  be  afforded  to  the  country  of  duty 
considering  the  Amendments  of  the  Lor^^' 
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He  dMmld  tberefore  rote  for  tlM  Amend* 
tnent  of  the  bon.  member  for  Oiford. 

Lord  Althorp  was  surprised  to  hear  hon. 
Members  speak  of  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill,  as  if  they  thought  that  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  introduce 
and    pass  such  a  measure  in  the  next 
Session   of   Parliament.     He    was   sure, 
however,    that    unless    the   majority   of 
that    House   had    greatly    altered    their 
opinion    with   respect   to    the    measure, 
the  proposition  for  delay  would  not  be 
iicceded  to.     He  trusted  that  they  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  they  now  possessed 
of  passing  the  Bill ;  for  if  it  were  postponed 
to   another  Session,  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  then  undertake  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Poor-laws.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  had  spoken  of  one  person  being 
the  putative  father  of  the  present  measure, 
but  he  must  claim  as  much  concern  in  it 
as  any  other  person,  and  he  certainly  must 
say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  bene- 
Rcial  a  measure  as  bad  ever  been  passed. 
It  had  been  observed,  that  the  Amendments 
of  the  Lords  materially  altered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.     He  should  be  sorry  if 
this  statement  were  correct,  because  he 
believed  that  the  measure  had  been  ma- 
turely considered  in  that  House,  and  he 
beeged  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  said  that  the 
Bill  had  not  receifed  due  consideration, 
to  recollect  that  every  clause  had  been 
fully  discussed    in  Committee,    on    the 
Report,  aud  on  the  third  reading ;  there- 
fore, if  any  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  Bill  should 
pass  or  not,  he  did  not  think  that  further 
consideration  would  at  all  enable  him  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     He 
was  surprised  at  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bill  was  not  understood  in 
the  country.     He  thought  that  the  Bill 
was  not  only  well  known,  but  generally 
approved  of  in  the  country.     He  knew  that 
the  Bill,  and  he  personally,  had  been  very 
much  attacked,   but  he  did  not  believe 
that  those  attacks  were  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  feeling  of  the  country.     When 
hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  of  postponing  and 
not  rejecting  the  Bill,  he  begged  to  olwerve, 
that  a  Motion  for  postponing  the  reading 
of  a  Bill  for  six  months  had  always  been 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  Motion  for 
ils  rejection.     At  any  rate,  he  could  see 
no  distinction  between  them. 

Lord    Granville   Somerset    was    ready 
openly  to  avow,  that  his  reason  for  sup- 


Cortiag  tlie  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
on.  member  for  Oxford  was,  because  he 
wished  the  Bill  not  to  pass.  The  more  he 
considered  the  subject,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  the  measure,  even  if  it  were 
good  in  itself,  was  quite  uncalled  for  at 
the  present  time.  He  saw  no  use  in  pressing 
forward  the  Bill  against  the  wishes  both  of 
the  rate-payers,  and  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived relief  from  the  rates.  As  to  the 
Amendments  made  bv  the  Lords,  there 
were  some  in  which  he  agreed ;  but  his 
reason  for  supporting  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  was,  that  he 
thought  the  subject  would  be  better  con- 
sidered if  it  were  postponed  till  next 
Session. 

Mr.  Qearge  F,  Young  said,  that  as  he 
read  the  Bill  as  it  came  from  the  Lords, 
he  considered  that  the  rejection  of  the 
clause  which  authorized  the  refusal  of 
relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  after  1835 
would  have  the  effect  of  justifying  such 
a  refusal  from  the  present  time.  At  least 
he  so  understood  it,  and  would  therefore 
vote  for  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  to 
the  next  Session. 

Mr.  Harvey  contended,  that  the  alter*- 
ation  made  in  clause  48,  by  which  the 
relief  of  able-bodied  paupers  was  let  in, 
would  destroy  that  principle  of  the  Bill 
for  which  its  framers  had  originally  con- 
tended. That  principle  was  a  sound  one 
— namely,  that  all  men  who  were  in  health 
should  look  for  support  to  their  own  in- 
dustry and  correct,  habits.  The  principle 
was,  that  there  should  not  be  any  poor 
pensioners,  any  more  than  rich  ones, 
preying  upon  the  labour  of  the  industrious 
classes.  It  now  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Commissioners  would  have  the  power  to 
defeat  that  principle.  If  these  able-bodied 
paupers  called  on  the  Overseer  or  on  the 
Magistrates,  as  might  command  relief, 
then  the  Commissioners  were  to  huve  the 
power  to  relieve  them  ;  but  in  large  dis- 
tricts where  the  popolation  was  scattered, 
and  where  the  poor  could  assemble  only 
in  small  numbers,  then  relief  might  be 
withheld.  There  was  another  Amendment 
to  which  he  strongly  objected,  which 
was  the  omission  of  clause  18th  as  it 
stood  in  the  Bill  when  it  passed  that  House; 
and  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  all  his  life  been  the  advocate  of 
religious  liberty,  should  sanction  such  an 
Amendment  as  the  omission  of  a  clause 
which  secured  to  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house the  privilege  of  religious  worship 
2  R2 
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according  to  his  conscience.  Burely,  if 
ever  there  was  a  condition  in  life  which 
more  than  another  required  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  religion,  it  was  that 
where  the  poor  man,  deprived  of  all  means 
of  self-support,  and  probably  deserted  by 
his  former  friends,  looked  to  the  grave  as 
a  relief  from  his  sufferings*  By  the  re- 
jection of  the  1 8th  clause  the  unfortunate 
person  placed  in  those  circumstances  would 
be  deprived  of  the  spiritual  consolation 
which  he  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
advice  of  the  minister  of  that  form  of  wor- 
ship to  which  he  was  conscientiously 
attached.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
think  that  sufificient  guarantee  would  be 
given  for  the  admission  of  such  instruction 
by  the  power  of  the  Commissioners ;  but 
he  must  say,  that  no  set  of  men  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  rejecting,  or  ad- 
mitting, at  their  pleasure,  the  visits  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  the  inmates  of 
workhouses.  By  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood, 
the  Diflsenters  who  might  be  in  workhouses 
would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  mere  tolera- 
tion, a  state  which  he  was  sure  the  country 
would  not  sanction.  He  had  heard  of  the 
weakness  of  the  present  Administration, 
but  it  was  not  seen  in  the  progress  of  this  Bill. 
They  were  bold  and  persevering  in  it,  and 
he  gave  them  credit  for  going  on  with  it 
rather  than  deferring  it  to  another  Ses- 
sion. Why  should  they  defer  this  mea- 
sure to  another  Session  ?  To  defer  it 
would  be  to  defer  everything  else  of  the 
many  measures  which  had  hitherto  been 
delayed,  but  which  were  promised  for  the 
next  Session.  What  was  it  which  they 
had  not  been  promised  for  the  next  Ses- 
sion ?  It  was  to  be  the  golden  year  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament,  the  jubilee  of 
legislation,  when  all  the  important  mea- 
sures which  had  hitherto  been  delayed 
were  to  be  brought  forward  and  com- 
pleted. To  delay  this  Bill,  therefore, 
would  be  to  postpone  indefinitely  those 
promised  reforms  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much.  He,  under  these  circum- 
stances, hoped  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
postponed ;  but  he  also  hoped  that  the 
amendments  to  which  he  had  referred 
would  not  be  retained  in  it.  It  was  said 
.that  this  Bill  was  not  understood  in  the 
country.  It  was  well  understood,  aud 
particularly  so  by  that  class  to  which  it  so 
much  applied — he  meant  the  landlords. 
Id  the  discussion  with  their  tenants  about 
the  arrears  of  rent,  they  would  hear  about 
the  pressure  of  taj^atipp^  an4  of  course  of 


the  8,000,0001.  paid  for  poor-iates.  It 
would  then  be  said,  that  tbe  able-bodied 
labourers  were  not  to  obtain  relief;  that 
he  would  be  more  independent  if  he  relied 
upon  his  own  indutUy,  than  npoo  tke 
chance  of  parochial  relier.  The  labosrer 
would  say,  *'  Well,  then,  I  am  content, 
but  let  me  lay  out  the  produce  of  bj 
labour  in  that  way  which  will  bring  me 
the  Isrgest  quantity  of  food  ;  "  and  wIm 
he  found  daily  in  the  city  article  of  fie 
TimeSf  that  in  most  of  the  towns  on  the 
Continent,  the  labourer  could  purchitt 
his  bread  for  half  the  price  at  which  it 
could  be  obtained  in  England,  he  woald 
naturally  look  for  the  means  of  being 
enabled  to  make  his  purchase  of  the 
cheaper  article.  This  would,  in  the  resoit, 
lead  to  the  repeal  of  the  Gom*laws;  and 
even  on  this  ground  he  hoped  thb  Biit 
would  pass,  but  without  the  amendmeot 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  admisnos  of 
Dissenting  ministers  to  persons  oonfiocd 
in  workhouses* 

Mr.  Thamoi  Attwood  ftgreed  with  tlie 
noble  Lord  that  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  attempt  to  introduce  sd 
amendment  of  the  Poor*Uiws  if  this  Bill 
were  not  carried,  but  he  hoped  this  M 
would  not  be  carried.  He  was  sure  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  carry  it  into 
efiect.  The  people  had  a  right  to  claiin 
relief  if  they  could  not  obtain  employmest 
—-as  good  a  right  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
to  the  hat  on  his  head.  If  the  people 
were  prevented  from  living  honestly,  tbej 
would  be  justified  in  living  dishonestly. 
He  would  repeat  it.  It  was  according  to 
law.  For  the  law  said,  and  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution,  that  obedience 
was  to  be  contingent  upon  protection,  and 
that  where  no  protection  was  given  no 
obedience  could  be  exacted. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendmeot. 
Ayes  24 ;  Noes  79 ; — Majority  55. 

LUt  of  the  Ates. 


Attwood,  M. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Beauclerk,  Major 
Benett,  J. 
Buckingham,  J.  S. 
Cobbeit,  W. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Forester,  Hn.  G.C.W. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Kennedy,  J. 


O'Connor,  F. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Palmer,  R« 
Potter,  R. 
Richards,  J. 
Rider,  T. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
Willoughby,SirH.F. 

Wilks,  J. 
Young,  G,  F. 
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The  amendments  of  the  Lords  were 
taken  into  consideration  and  agreed  to  up 
to  Clause  18. 

On  the  amendment  by  which  Clause  18 
was  rejected  being  read. 

Mr.  Longdate  obiected  to  that  Amend- 
ment By  the  18th  Clause  it  had  been 
enacted  that  no  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners^  nor  any  by-laws  at  pre- 
sent in  force,  should  oblige  any  inmate  of 
any  workhouse  to  attend  divine  service  in 
any  mode  contrary  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples; nor  should  any  such  rule.  See, 
Bt  the  omission  of  this  Clause  the  inmates 
of  workhonses  would  be  forced  to  attend 
divine  worship  though  against  their  own 
conscientious  conviction,  and  their  chil- 
dren might,  against  their  consent,  be  rear- 
ed up  in  a  form  of  worship  to  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  adhere.  The 
omission  of  the  Clause  was  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  one 
in  which  he  could  not  concur.  He  had 
supported  the  Bill  all  through,  as  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  productive  of  much 
good,  but  he  could  not  concur  in  this 
Amendment.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  House  do  not  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  Lords  upon  this 
Clause. 

Lord  Alihorp  thought  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  persons 
of  every  religious  denomination  should 
have  religious  instruclion  from  their  own 
pastors,  either  at  their  own  places  of  wor* 
ship,  or  in  the  workhouses  in  which  they 
were  unfortunately  placed.  He  could  not 
construe  this  Amendment  of  the  Lords 
into  a  prohibition  of  the  entrance  of  Dis- 
senting ministers  into  workhouses.  He 
▼iewed  the  restoration  of  this  Clause  as 
unnecessary,  for,  as  the  law  stood  at  pre- 
sent, dissenting  clergymen  had  a  right  to 
enter  all  workhouses.  The  only  mode  in 
which  dissenting  clei^men  could  be  ex- 
cluded would  be  by  a  rule  or  order  of 
the  central  Commissioners.  Now  as  such 
order  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  afterwards  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  it  likely  that  any  such 
order  would  ever  be  made?  After  the 
discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  an  order  would  be 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  admit 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  into  the 
workhonses.  Unless  there  was  something 
decidedly  objectionable  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  their  Lordships,  that  House  ought 
not  to  differ  from  it.    And  as  there  ap« 


peared  to  him  nothing  objectionable  in  it 
he  trusted  the  House  would  agree  to  it. 
If  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  Clause  should  be  re-inserted,  he 
certainly  would  make  no  objection  to  it, 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  some 
difficulty.  But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  omission  of  this 
Clause  would  not  be  productive  of  any 
practical  grievances,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  withdraw  their  objections  to  the 
Amendment  of  their  Lordships.  If  they 
would  not,  he  should  not  be  inclined  to 
press  his  own  opinions. 

Mr.  Buckingham  supported  the  Motion 
as  the  omission  of  this  Clause  would  press 
heavily  on  the  religious  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  when  they  had  firm 
grounds  to  stand  on  as  in  this  case,  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  yield 
any  point  of  importance  out  of  mere  de- 
ference to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
The  opposition  to  this  Amendment  of 
their  Lordships  was  just  and  proper,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  persisted  in. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  said,  that  if  it  were 
the  law  that  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
had  the  power  to  prevent  persons  m  the 
workhouse  from  receiving  from  their  own 
pastors  religious  consolation,  unquestion- 
ably this  Clause  would  deserve  to  be  re- 
inserted in  the  Bill,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  clergyman  had  any  such  power. 
No  one  questioned  that  in  the  workhouse, 
there  would  be  ample  means  of  religious 
instruction.  There  was  no  real  difference 
of  opinion*— no  difference,  at  least,  on 
principle.  The  re-insertion  of  the  Clause 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  inconve- 
nience, and  therefore  let  the  House  de- 
cide the  point,  if  possible,  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  not  make  the  point  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  that  as  it  appeared 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  House,  that  the 
Clause  should  be  re-inserted,  he  would 
make  no  objection. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  Lords' 
Amendment  (omitting  the  Clause)  nega- 
tived. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  protested 
against  the  Bastardy  Clause,  and  asserted 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100  it 
was  impossible  to  get  at  the  putative 
father.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  under 
the  Bill  in  its  former  shape  the  putative 
father  could  at  once  have  been  reached, 
whilst  under  their  Lordships'  Bill  it  would 
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ha  next  to  impoMibU  to  raach  him  io  mny 
inttaoce*  H«  feared  that  the  aheratioiia 
made  ia  the  Lorda'  Bill  were  of  a  moat 
oppreaaif  e  nature.  He  would  mention  an 
inatance  which  oocnrred  in  hia  own  family. 
A  young  woman  waa  propoaed  aa  a  aer- 
?ant  in  his  houae,  and  aeveral  queatiooa 
were  aaked  of  her  u  to  what  ahe  could 
do  ;  at  length  she  waa  atked  why  it  waa, 
that  ahe  had  left  her  laat  aer?ice»  and  ahe 
at  once  became  affected.  **  I  took  my  bat 
and  left  the  room  (aaid  the  hon.  Member) 
and  it  waa  found  upon  inquiry  that  the 
poor  girl,  truatine  to  the  fond  promisee  of 
%  faithful,  or,  aa  he  had  proved,  a  faithless 
roan-servant,  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  natural  con- 
aequence  ensued .  But  the  girl's  atatement 
having  been  found  to  be  correct,  and  there 
being  nothing  else  against  her,  she  was 
taken  into  his  family,  and  she  was  now,  he 
waa  happv  to  say  so,  the  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous wife  of  an  honeat  and  honourable 
man." 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  of  course  he 
preferred  the  Clause  aa  it  stood,  though, 
after  all,  the  eflect  of  the  change  would 
be  to  bring  mattera  back  nearly  to  what 
they  were  at  first.  For  the  reasons  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  he  stated 
to  the  House,  be  certainly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  the  altera- 
tion ;  and  under  all  the  circumstances  lie 
did  think,  that  the  Clause  as  altered  waa 
calculated  to  promote  the  morality  of  both 
aexes  in  the  humbler  claaaes.  He  feared, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  fix- 
ing the  charge  upon  the  putative  father ; 
and  he  feared  also  that  such  father  would 
not  be  pursued  unless  he  proved  to  be  a 
man  in  good  circumstances;  while  for- 
merly he  was  pursued  whatever  might  be 
his  circumstances,  the  more  especially  if 
be  happened  to  belong  to  another  parish. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question 
that  the  Lorda'  Amendment  to  the  Bas« 
tardy  part  of  the  Bill  be  agreed  to.  Ayes 
50;  Noes  19;— Majority  31. 

List  of  the  NoEa. 

Benett,  J.  Somerset,  Lord  G. 

Briggs,  J.  R.  Thompson,  Aid. 

Dick,  a  Vigors,  N.  A. 
Forester,  Iln.  GC.W.    Walter,  J. 

Ilanmer,  Col.  Wilks,  J. 

Hodges,  T.L.  Wood,G.W. 

Hughes,  H.  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

Palmer,  R.  Young,  G.  F. 

Potter,  R.  TELLEftS, 

Biohards,  J,  Crtpps,  J. 

^ider,  T.  Uviy,  J. 


IMt 


Mr.  AgKonby  »o««d  an  Awwidi^eot, 
having  for  its  ofajaeC  to  give  Mn^samtaa, 
previoua  to  making  an  order  of  afiliaisoa, 
the  option  either  to  roqoifo  or  diopcose 
with  evidence  corroborative  of  Use  teoiK 
aony  of  the  mother  of  the  baataid. 

Lord  AUhorp  thought  it  desirable  th^ 
the  production  of  eorroborative  ewidoocc 
should  in  all  eaaea  he  saquired. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Aglioobv's 
Amendment.  Ayea  4 ;  Noea  44  s — M»> 
jority  40. 

A  Committee  waa  appointed  to  drwm  sp 
a  statement  of  the  giounda  on  wbacli  the 
House  dissented  from  the  AmendaieeU  of 
the  Lorda,  to  be  laid  bafon  the  Lords  in  a 
conference. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Tuciday,  August  12,  1854. 

Burghi*  (Scotland) ;  RcclstnUion  of  Vo«enf  (SeotUadl.— 
RmA  «  Uiird  UnMt— Ttadinf    Amnimktu^i 

PetiUooi  pmootad.    Bf  Uw  Earl  of  Wics  u>Wf  fttom 
Flaoet,  for  ProCccUoo  to  Um  Piotartant  Chinth  of  I: 
<— By  Um  Duk*  oT  CvMasRUJiv.  tnm  DubHii,  Bat  Uv 
BflCtar  OfaMrvamw  of  Ui«  SabbaUi.~B7  Imd  ftwmv. 
from   Uiree  Plaoa.  for   ProCecUgo  to   Um   CSinvdi   of 
BnfUuML 

Church  T£Mporalities(Irei,aiio).] 
Their  Lordships  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  observed,  that  as  the 
deaneries,  together  with  their  emoluments, 
were  in  a  great  measure  removed,  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  act  to  enable  his  Majesty, 
by  a  clause  in  the  Act,  to  bestow  on  pious 
and  exemplary  clergymen,  as  a  reward  for 
their  good  conduct,  the  honorary  title 
without  emolument.  The  noble  Lord 
proved  a  clause  to  that  effect,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

When  the  clause  was  read  respecting 
the  election  of  clergymen  to  fill  livings 
appropriated  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  observed,  thst 
when  this  Bill  was  first  brought  before 
their  Lordships,  the  noble  Dul^e  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  below  him  had  proposed 
that  a  certain  number  of  livings  sitould  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  That  proposition  waa  acceded 
to,  and  the  noble  Earl,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  undertook  to  frame  a 
clause  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  noble 
Duke.  That  clause  gave  the  nomiDation 
to  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Dublin  alternately.  Now,  be 
(the  Earl  of  Wioklov)  propoiedi  that  tbt 
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nomination  shotxld  be  oonjotnt  on  the  pert 
of  those  dtgnitanes,  and  not  ahernate.  He 
tfionght  that  the  selection  would  be  much 
Biore  judicious  and  proper  if  made  by  the 
two  prelates  together,  than  if  they  acted 
alternately.  If  they  made  appointments 
conjointly,  it  appeared  to  him  that  these 
most  rererend  prelates  would  have  but  one 
object  in  view — namely,  that  of  selecting 
the  most  eligible  persons  in  the  college. 
When  he  proposed  this,  he  was  happy  to 
find  that  tne  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
then  sat  in  that  House,  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  view  of 
the  case.  The  noble  Earl  also  at  once 
acceded  to  his  view,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
should  nominate  conjointly,  some  error, 
or  oversight,  in  drawing  up  the  Bill,  had, 
however,  created  confusion  on  this  point ; 
for  in  the  Bill  it  was  stated,  **  that  the 
first  nomination  should  be  by  the  Primate, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh."  This  left  a 
doubt  as  to  the  course  and  mode  of  pre* 
sentatioo.  Now,  he  wished  the  words 
which  he  had  quoted  to  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  clause  should  be  reinstated  in  its 
original  form,  giving  to  the  Primate  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  the  conjoint 
right  of  nomination.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  to  expunge  the  words  "  that  the 
first  nomination  shallbeby  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh." 

The  Bishop  of  London  approved  of  the 
alternate  nomination,  and  he  had  at  the 
time  objected  to  the  proposition,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  It  was  most  diHicult  to  decide 
on  a  question  of  patronage,  where  two 
parties  had  the  gtft.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  better  way  would  be 
fbr  the  two  Archbishops  to  nominate 
ahemately. 

The  Earl  of  Carhery  said,  if  there  were 
a  conjoint  nomination,  and  the  parties  dis- 
agreed, it  would  be  proper  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  provost  as  arbiter. 

The  Bishop  of  London  observed,  that  a 
collision  might  take  place  batween  the  two 
fnost  reverend  Prelates  as  to  the  noraina- 
tion,  if  they  were  called  on  to  act  con- 
jointly, and  he  would  put  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships whether  it  was  not  better  to  avoid 
such  a  collision.  Either,  as  had  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl,  the  provost 
ought  finally  to  decide,  or  the  most 
reverend  prelates  should  nominate  «!• 
terofttely. 


The  Amendment  was  agreed  to,    Th« 
Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 
The  House  resumed. 

BoRouoit  OP  Warwick.]  On  tha 
question  that  the  House  should  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  on  the  Beer  Ad 
Amendment  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  begged  leave  to 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  his  conduct 
from  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  for 
his  alleged  interference  in  the  election  for 
the  borough  of  Warwick.  He  begged  to 
state,  that  immediately  on  receiving  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Home  Department,  respecting  the 
charges  alleged  against  him  in  another 
place,  he  wrote  to  his  Lordship,  and  gave, 
be  trusted,  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  he 
attended  in  his  seat,  ready  and  anxioas  to 
meet  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought 
against  him.  And  though  he  had  been 
subjected  to  the  grossest  aspersions  in  the 
public  newspapers,  as  unmanly  as  they 
were  untrue,  and  as  malignant  as  they 
were  false,  yet  he  allowed  thetn  to  pass  by 
with  the  utmost  iodiffereoce,  contcious 
that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  allnded 
to,  would  bear  the  test  of  the  strictest  in- 
quiry, an  inquiry  which  he  was  at  all  times 
more  desirous  to  court  than  to  shrink  from. 
Since  he  had  known  the  borough  of  War- 
wick it  had  been  perfectly  open  and  inde- 
pendent. He  was  first  returned  for  that 
borough  on  coming  of  age,  without  any 
solicitations  on  his  part.  He  continued 
to  represent  the  borough  in  every  succes- 
sive Parliament  till  his  accession  to  the 
Peerage  in  1816,  and  was,  on  each  occa- 
sion, returned  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
electors,  without  any  electioneering  agenoy 
whatever,  there  not  being  so  much  as  a 
poll-book  used.  When  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  representation  of  the  borough, 
consequent  on  taking  his  seat  in  that 
House,  the  town  spontaneously  elected  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Greville,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, free  of  expense,  and  invited  him  to 
a  public  dinner,  at  which  the  parties  who 
prosecuted  the  Warwick  Borough  Bill, 
attended.  As  for  the  Bill  itself,  their 
Lordships  had  already  come  to  a  decision 
on  it.  For  himself,  he  could  say,  he  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the  late 
election  ;  ajid  he  knew  no  more  of  them . 
than  he  had  learnt  from  the  evidence*  One 
I  ebarge  which  their  Lordships  bad  oot 
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thoaght  it  neceatary  to  inTestigate  afieot- 
ing  him,  was  that  of  making  fictitious 
Yotea.  He  would,  therefore,  call  upon 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack to  bear  witneas  that  he  did,  in  his 
seat  in  that  House,  take  the  only  proper 
mode  in  which  it  became  him  to  offer  any 
interference — namely,  that  during  the 
{Mssage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  proposed 
an  Amendment  in  the  d3rd  clause  to  pre- 
vent scot-and-lot  voters,  not  then  on  the 
returns,  being  put  on,  to  the  end  of  July, 
1831.  This  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
at  the  time  highly  approved  of,  and  named 
it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Amendment  was  not  however  made, 
and  had  it  been,  all  chance  even  of  fic- 
titious votes,  would  have  been  done  away 
with  on  both  sides.  As  to  his  property, 
generally,  in  Warwick,  having  been  laid 
out  for  political  purposes,  or  put  under  any 
system  of  arrangement  for  such  objects, 
every  one  connected  with  the  borough 
knew  it  to  be  not  so,  and  none  were  more 
accurately  acquainted  with  that  fact  than 
his  accusers  themselves. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor^  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl, 
felt  it  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  crimi- 
nal for  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  concerned  in  bribing,  treating,  or 
any  other  acknowledged  illegal  act ;  but 
be  did  not  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  law 
for  any  Peer  to  interfere  in  elections  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  a  commoner 
could  legally  interfere.  He  spoke  as  a 
lawyer,  and  constitutionally.  He  was 
aware  that  such  interference  on  the  part 
of  Peers  was  contrary  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  their  Lord- 
ships had  never  admitted  (whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  their  Lordships  were  the  best 
judges)  that  they  were  concluded  by  a 
resolution  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was,  perhaps,  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  but  it  was  not  illegal — it  was  not 
contrary  to  the  character  of  a  constitu- 
tional man,  a  good  subject,  or  a  man  of 
honour.  The  predecessor  of  the  present 
Earl  Marshal,  who  was  a  very  constitu- 
tional man,  attempted  not  only  to  inter- 
fere in,  but  to  vote  at  elections — that  was 
to  say,  he  offered  to  vote,  but  his  vote  was 
of  course  rejected.  He  held,  that  a  Peer 
was  entitled  by  law  to  canvass,  though  it 
was  declared  improper  for  him  to  do  so 
by  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  respect  which  he  had  for  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 


would  prevent  him  individamUy 
interfering  in  elections^  bttt,  he  shoiiki 
hold  any  Peer  who  did  so,  not  guilty  of 
any  dishonourable  act,  or  of  aoytaia^ 
which  could  affix  a  atain  upon  \m 
character. 

The  House  resolved  itsdf  into  the  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Bill;  the  clauses  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

CiNQVE  Ports  Pilots  Bill.]  Lord 
Auckland  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  WeUingian  opposed  th« 
Motion.  He  hoped  that  an  inttiiution  like 
that  of  the  Cin<}ue  Ports  Pilots  would  not 
be  destroyed  without  an  inquiry  being  set 
on  foot  and  evidence  given  on  oath.  He 
contended  that  the  e£fect  of  this  measure 
would  be  to  take  away  from  the  pilots,  b/ 
giving  the  boatmen  of  Folkestone  per- 
mission to  go  on  board  vessels,  that  re* 
muneration  which  their  labour  deserved 
and  the  boatmen  would  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  services  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  them  in  a  manner  satiafisetory 
to  the  public.  Again,  he  objected  to  this 
Bill  on  the  score  of  its  imposing  a  virtual 
tax  of  U.  on  merchant  vessels,  by  enacting 
that  those  boats  should  be  compelled  to 
take  pilots  from  the  vessels  they  had 
navigated  to  shore.  Ever^  means  had 
been  tried  to  make  the  navigatiott  of  the 
coast,  particularly  those  parts  of  it  which 
lay  over  against  the  narrow  seas,  cheap, 
commodious,  and,  above  all,  safe ;  and,  as 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  their  Lordships  that 
they  would  act  most  unwisely  in  overturn* 
ing  an  establishment  of  men  fitted  by  long 
experience  and  nautical  skill  to  pilot 
vesseb,  to  substitute  a  body  of  men  who 
had  not  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  duties  they  undertook.  As 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned  he  did 
not  care  one  pin  what  became  of  the  Bill, 
but  as  a  public  man,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  move,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  a 
boatman  might  go  on  board  a  ship,  but 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  rounded  Dungeness^ 
and  a  pilot  went  on  board,  the  boifttmen 
was  superseded,  and  was  not  entitled 
legally  to  any  remuneration.  Now  this 
Bill  only  enacted  that  the  boatmen  should 
receive  payment  proportionate  to  the  du« 
tance  he  had  carried  the  ship  before  tlie 
pilot  came  on  board.    As  to  the  tax  oa 
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the  trade  of  England  of  which  the  noble 
Diike  had  spoken,  if  the  trade  of  England 
wished  to  be  put  to  this  expense,  be  saw 
00  reason  for  any  objection.  But  the 
reason  was,  that  unless  boatmen  were 
bound  to  take  the  pilot  on  shore,  ships 
would  be  frequently  obliged  to  carry  a 
pilot  a  great  distance  from  his  home,  and 
a  Dover  or  Deal  pilot  would  be  landed  at 
Plymouth  or  Falmouth,  or  perhaps,  for 
he  knew  of  such  an  instance,  at  Madeira. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  establish 
twenty  more  pilots  at  Folkstone,  which 
was  a  most  desirable  station,  lying  to  the 
west,  and  sheltered  from  the  violence  of 
those  winds  which  chiefly  prevailed  in 
that  quarter,  and  a  station,  from  which 
could  be  seen  every  vessel  that  rounded 
Dungeoess.  The  noble  Duke  had  really 
made  a  mountain  of  a  molehill,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Lord  AwMand  concurred  with  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  in  thinking  that  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  either  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  or  in  some  other 
manner  into  the  whole  system  of  pilotage 
of  this  country.  He  admitted  that  this 
was  particularly  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  distrust  amongst  the  com- 
mercial interests  to  the  prevailing  system 
generally.  The  numerous  Corporations 
under  the  guidance  of  which  the  system 
worked,  and  including  the  Newcastle, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Deptford,  and  Trinity- 
bouse  Companies,  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  as  well  as  the  Cinque  Port  Pilot  and 
cutter  system,  and  an  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice introduced  by  the  Legislature.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  Duke  that  the 
objects  of  the  present  Bill  were  not  re- 
garded as  trifling  by  the  mercantile  in- 
terests; but  notwithstanding  this  he 
should  not,  after  what  had  passed  that 
evening,  persist  in  pressing  the  Bill  during 
the  present  Session. 

The  Amendment  was  agreed  to.  The 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  in  six 
months. 


■<»#»»###^#»»»« 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday^  August  13,  1834. 

Mimnnt.]  Bllb.  Th«  Royal  Ancnt  wm  giTMi  by  Com- 
nMoa  to  tba  following »—BsclMiiicr  Biltat  Aneoed 
Taam  CompoBittoni  Nowipaper  Poitags;  Stamp  Dutiei 
Repeal;  ExdM  Revenue  Maoagements  Penriont  (Civil 
Oflloai)  ActAflMndment}  Capital  PoniahinentBi  Militia 
Ballot  Sttipcliaiont  Militia  Pay  t  Newspaper  Stamps  (Ire- 

'  land);  Anna  Impottatloiii  Fever  Hospital  (Ireland); 
.  Yataii^oCCoiiattoii  Hoowof  Commooiroflloef}  Limd 
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Tax  Awmdnwnti  Coimty  Rata ;  Spring  Qimter  Seirionai 
Justices  of  the  Peace  (Scilly  Islands)  i  Insolvent  Debtors  f 
Mercbaot  Seamen's;  Wcij^  and  Measures;  Courts  o| 
JiMtioe  (Dublin)  Offloes;  County  Bridges  (Ireland) 
Norfblk  Ireland;  Roads  Act  Amendment  (Ireland)' 
Lancaster  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  Dean  Forest  Boun~ 
daries ;  and  to  eight  Private  Bills.— Read  a  third  time:— 
Customi^;  Insolvent  DefaConf  (India);  Aaiessed  Tau^ 
Repeal;  Exchequer  Bilis;  Public  Worics;  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Debt;  Stardi  Sec  Duties'  Repeal;  Spirit  Duties t 
Payment  of  CreditonP  (Sootlandj  Tithes  Stay  of  Suiti; 
Turnpike  Road  Act  Conttnuance;  Fines  and  Reoovcnci 
(Ireland). 
Petitions  preiented.  By  flie  Duke  of  WsLLiiroTOir,  ftom 
Deal,  against  the  Ciiique  PortsT  Pilot  BilL— By  the  Earl 
of  RoaaLTW,  from  two  Places,  for  Protection  to  the 
Churdi  of  Scotland. — ^By  the  Marquesi  of  Bun,  ftom 
the  Shardiotders  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank* 
for  a  Bill  to  Incorporate  their  Sodety.— By  the  Bishop  of 
LoKOOH,  tma  the  Parish  of  SL  Pancrasi^  Midrtlrani,  for 
Protection  to  the  Churdx  of  'gwg^**'', 

Justice  of  Peace  Bill.]  A 
conference  haying  been  held  with  the 
Commons,  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  the 
Report  of  the  Conference  was  presented. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  their  Lordships  on  a  subject  that 
gave  him  great  concern,  he  meant  on  the 
subject  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  Bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  refused  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  their  Lordships,  who  had  omitted 
two  clauses  which  had  been  in  the  Bill 
when  sent  up  from  the  Commons.  On  the 
first  of  these  he  should  have  said  nothing ; 
but  he  could  not  assent  to  the  other.  He 
could  not  avoid  expressing  the  discontent 
he  felt  on  this  subject ;  and  he  roust  say, 
with  all  due  deference  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes  on  tnis  point.  One 
of  these  clauses  required,  that  all  Justices 
should,  in  all  cases,  take  down  all  the 
evidence  that  was  offered  on  any  subject 
brought  before  them.  Any  one  who  knew 
what  sort  of  evidence  was  frequently 
offered,  and,  from  the  want  of  professional 
assistance,  what  sort  of  evidence  was  often 
admitted,  would  know  that  this  could  not 
be  done.  Anything  so  wild,  then,  as  this 
proposition  he  had  never  heard  of.  He 
never  could  bring  himself  to  agree  to  the 
restoration  of  those  two  clauses.  The 
Bill  itself  was  a  beneficial  measure ;  but 
rather  than  impose  upon  it  the  two  clauses 
which  their  Lordships  had  rejected,  he 
would  consent  to  lose  the  Bill.  The 
second  of  these  clauses  gave  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  authority  to  set  aside  or 
annul  all  Acts  of  Parliament  affixing  a 
penalty  upon  certain  offences.  He  had 
great  respect  for  the  magistracy,  but  be 
could  not  consent  to  give  them  such  power 
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B8  thii.  He  could  not  consent  that  they 
should  My»  that  certain  penalties  should 
not  l>e  paid,  though  the  Legislature  had 
imposed  them.  One  of  the  results  of  in- 
vesting them  with  such  a  general  power, 
woqid  be  to  make  the  Legislature  itself 
careless  about  imposing  penalties,  inas- 
much as  the  discretion  of  the  Justices 
could  correct  any  error.  He  should,  there- 
fore,  move,  that  the  Amendments  of  the 
Commons  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months. 

Lord  If  Aurnc/i^  supported  the  Motion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Magistrates  to  do  what  was  required 
by  the  first  clause,  and  improper  to  intrust 
Ihem  with  the  discretion  given  by  the 
second. 

The  Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was 
pot  off  for  six  months. 

Amendment  of  tub  Poor  Laws.] 
A  conference  was  held  with  the  Ck>mmons 
on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws'  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence was  presented. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  it  had  been 
detemnined  in  their  Lordships'  House,  to 
amend  the  Poor  Laws*  Amendment  Bill, 
by  leaving  out  certain  clauses.  His  pro- 
position with  respect  to  this  Bill  would 
not  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  be- 
cause, although  he  disagreed  from  the 
Commons,  he  should  be  most  unwilling 
upon  that  account  so  important  a  Bill  as 
this  should  be  lost.  He  was  clear  that  the 
clause  the  Commons  proposed  to  retain, 
giving  the  ministers  of  dissenting  sects  a 
right  to  enter  the  workhouses  in  order  to 
administer  religious  assistance  to  the 
followers  of  their  particular  sect,  was 
entirely  superBuous ;  and  but  for  the  great 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  should  say  it  was 
absurd  that  this  clause  should  be  left  in. 
For  why  were  they  to  suppose  that  there 
was  some  sufficient  cause  to  bind  down 
the  discretion  of  the  overseers,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Commissioners,  whom  they  were 
about  to  intrust  with  very  large  powers  in 
this  one  case,  when  they  did  not  think  it 
Decessary  to  bind  them  down  in  others. 
He  should  be  inclined  to  reprehend,  in  the 
severest  manner,  any  master  of  a  work- 
house who  wished  to  preclude  a  sectarian 
minister  from  having  access  to  his  follower 
in  the  workhouse ;  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive why  this  was  the  only  case  in  which 

they  sboiild  suspect  the  overseers  of  folly 


or  harshness.  Tn  fact,  overseers  were  less 
llkelv  to  err  tipon  this  delicate  point  of 
religious  instruction  than  npon  any  other. 
There  was  another  clause  that  the  Com- 
mons wished  to  retain  that  was  also  un- 
necessary. Now,  on  this  subject  their 
Lordships  had  one  of  three  courses  to 
pursue.  The  first  was,  to  reject  the 
Amendments  of  the  Commons,  a  course 
which,  for  the  reason  he  had  already 
stated,  he  should  not  propose  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  second  was,  to  have  a  fVee 
conference  with  the  Commons,  and  have 
the  matter  argued  and  discussed  to-mor- 
row morning;  and  the  third  was,  to 
receive  the  Amendments  of  the  Commons, 
but  to  enter  a  protest  against  them.  He 
should  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  last 
course,  and  to  withdraw  his  objections  to 
the  clauses,  but  to  give  notice  at  the  same 
time,  that  on  the  first  day  of  next  Session 
he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  correct  what  he  conceived  to  be 
errors.  There  was  a  deficiency  in  the  clause 
respecting  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
workhouses ;  for,  as  it  was  now  framed,  it 
would  not  describe  those  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  apply.  He  knew  from  the 
legal  advisers  of  those  who  had  fhimed 
the  clause,  that  they  who  introduced  it 
would  gain  nothing  by  it;  for  the  Method- 
ists, for  whose  benefit  it  was,  no  doubt, 
specially  intended,  were  not  included  in 
it  as  it  now  stood  ;  and,  indeed,  as  others 
appeared  to  be  named  when  they  were 
not,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  actually 
excluded. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  there  had 
been  no  intention  whatever  to  place  any 
restrictions  on  the  admission  of  Dissenting 
teachers  when  this  clause  was  omitted ; 
but  he  felt  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
clause,  as  there  never  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty about  their  admission. 

Lord  Wynford  was  not  so  sure  that  a 
declaratory  clause  might  not  be  necessary, 
because  he  did  not  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  the  Commissioners  that  was  felt  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack. 
He  had  every  colifidence  in  their  integrity 
and  knowledge,  but  not  in  their  ability  to 
carry  this  Bill  into  effect  in  all  its  very 
numerous  enactments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  there  was  an 
objection,  in  point  of  form,  to  a  free  con- 
ference, and  that  was,  that  their  Lordships 
must  give  their  reasons  for  their  resolution 
ftom  which  tbe^r  could  aot  tfterwurde  re* 
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pede,  and  by  8ach  means  the  Bill  might  be 
ultimately  lost— a  consequence  that  he 
would  not  by  any  means  run  the  risk  of 
jncurrifig.  The  clause,  however,  was  un- 
necessary,  for  the  Commissioners  after  all 
would  have,  without  it  as  with  it,  the 
power  of  giving  admission  to  %ht  work- 
houses— but  there  was  the  less  evil  in 
agreeing  to  the  clause,  m*  however  accu- 
rately this  Bill  might  be  now  framed,  he 
thought  there  would  not  more  than  four 
months  elapse  before  practice  would  dis- 
cover some  Amendments  to  be  necessary, 
and  when  they  w^re  introduced,  this 
matter  could  be  amended. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought,  that 
in.  this  age  of  liberalism,  they  ought,  if 
possible,  to  exclude  religious  schisms 
and  disputations  from  the  workhouse. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  meant  to  protest 
against  the  clause,  and  therefore  did  not 
wish  to  be  the  person  to  move  its  adop- 
tion. 

Lord  Wynford  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Amendments  of  the  Commons  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Foreign  Affairs.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry^  seeing  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
in  his  place,  wished  to  say  a  v6ry  few  words 
relative  to  a  subject  on  which  a  discussion 
took  place  a  few  evenings  ago— namely, 
the  contest  now  carrying  on  in  Spain. 
On  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred  be 
understood  the  noble  Viscount  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  either  of  the  belligerents  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  if  he  were  rightly  informed  a 
deropnstration  bad  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  which 
was  altogether  inconsistent  with  either  the 
literal  interpretation  or  the  spirit  of  that 
declaration.  He  had  heard,  that  a  British 
officer.  Colonel  Caradoc,  was  now  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  General 
Rodil,  but  whether  that  officer  was  there 
as  an  accredited  military  Commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  he,  of  course,  could  not  undertake 
to  say.  He  trusted,  however,  that  he  was 
not,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  had  placed  one 
of  the  officers  of  their  army  in  such  a  po- 
sition, it  would  go  the  length  of  demon- 
strating beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  England  to  in- 
lerrara  in  fayour  of  ^ne  of  the  pelijgerenis* 


Their  Lordships  ronst  recollect  that  the 
officer  to  whom  he  alluded  was  employed 
in  the  trenches  during  the  siege  of  Ant* 
werp ;  but  in  that  case  they  all  knew  it 
was  the  intention  of  this  Gpvernment  to 
act  in  support  of  Belgium.  He  noticed 
the  information  which  had  reached  him  on 
this  subject  merely  to  point  out  to  the 
noble  Viscount  the  ciDect  which  placing  a 
British  officer  in  such  a  position  roust 
have,  and  be  would  only  add  that  if  the 
demonstration  were  not  real,  it  certainly 
wore  that  appearance,  and  was  contrary 
to  the  statement  which  the  noble  Viscount 
had  made.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  noble  Viscount  would  explain  to 
their  Lordships  whether  the  fact  were  so 
or  not,  and  under  this  impression  he  should 
advert  to  another  topic  which  seemed  to 
him  to  call  for  inquiry.  He  begged  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Viscount 
to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  to  ask  him 
if  the  Government  of  this  country  had  re- 
ceived any  information  respecting,  if  they 
were  cognisant  of,  the  confiscations  and 
spoliations  which  were  now  going  on  at 
Lisbon,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Don  Pedro,  against  the  property  of  the 
parties  who  opposed  him  in  the  fate  con- 
test for  the  Crown  of  that  kingdom.  By 
the  Treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  a 
general  amnesty  was  guaranteed,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Portugal,  but  to  all  other 
persons ;  and  he  contended  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  bound  to  see 
thatthe  wholeof  the  stipulations  contained 
in  that  Treaty  were  properlv  and  fully  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
no  time  would  be  lost  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  taking  some  steps  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  parties  thus  oppressed.  To 
show  their  Lordships  the  extent  to  which 
the  proceedings  he  described  had  been 
carried,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  twelve  British  ships, 
worth  100,000/.,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated by  the  new  Board  established  by 
Don  Pedro  at  Lisbon  in  the  place  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  which,  with  other  old 
tribunals,  had  been  abolished.  An  appeal 
lay  from  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  but  from  this  new  Board  there  was 
no  appeal,  and  therefore  those  merchants 
who  had  thus  unjustly,  as  he  contended, 
been  deprived  of  their  property,  were  left 
without  redress.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  subject  would  be  inquired  into  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  see  that  justfco  was  dpQ« 
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to  the  injured  parties.  For  hit  part  he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  Board  thoold 
have  the  power  of  confiscating  property  to 
such  an  amount  as  100,000/.  without  the 
owners  having  the  right  of  appealing  to 
some  other  tribunal. 

Viscount  Melbourne  must  in  the  first 
place  deny,  that  he  said  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Marquess,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  to  interfere  in  the  contest  now 
carrying  on  in  Spain.  He  had  made  no 
such  statement,  neither  bad  he  said  any- 
thing to  that  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
bad  left  the  matter  entirely  open.  He, 
however,  had  no  objection  to  say,  that 
Colonel  Caradoc  was  at  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Rodil's  army,  because  whatever 
related  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary,  not 
only  for  this  Government,  but  for  the 
other  Governments  of  Europe  generally, 
to  have  full  knowledge  of  all  that  occurred 
in  that  country.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
fiscation and  spoliation  which  the  noble 
Marquess  said,  had  taken  place  at  Lisbon, 
he  was  wholly  uninformed.  He  had  not 
heard  of  any  transactions  of  the  kind,  and 
although  be  did  not  wish  to  say,  that  the 
noble  Marquis's  information  was  unfound- 
ed, he  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement  that  the  amnesty 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Portuguese  Government.  It 
was  unaoubtedly  the  case  that  an  amnesty 
had  been  granted,  but  he  had  no  inform- 
ation as  to  its  having  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect. With  respect  to  the  confiscation  of 
the  ships  which  the  noble  Marquess  said 
had  taken  place,  all  he  could  now  say 
was,  that  proper  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  said,  it 
was  not  only  his  impression,  but  the  un- 
derstanding of  other  noble  Lords,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  did  the  other  night  make 
the  declaration  which  he  had  attributed  to 
him.  The  noble  Viscount  might  find  it 
convenient  now  to  back  out  of  his  former 
statement ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  and  the  im- 
pression which  remained  on  the  minds  of 
other  noble  Lords,  the  noble  Viscount  had 
stated  distinctly  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
interfere  in  the  contest  now  going  forward 
in  Spain,  and  that  the  Treaty  bound  them 
to  no  such  interference.    The  Government 


of  this  country  were,  however,  interferiis^ 
in  that  contest,  for  were  not  our  vessels  «o^ 
tually  cruising  along  the  Spanish  coast  «o 
assist,  if  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  it, 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  against  the 
other?  This  was  most  unfair,  and  he 
would  say  to  the  noble  Viscount,  **  If  jcmb 
mean  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
why  not  candidly  and  openly  avow  yoisr 
intention  at  once?*  The  conduct  of  oar 
Government  relative  to  the  contest  that 
took  place  in  Portugal  was  eztremdy  im- 
proper, and  all  he  hoped  was,  that  a  similar 
course  might  not  be  pursued  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
observations  of  his  noble  friend  clearly 
showed  how  important  it  was  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  declare  their  intentions  on 
this  subject.  Unless  the  noble  Viscount 
did  so,  he  was  likely  to  be  led  into  a  si- 
tuation of  considerable  embarrassment,  for 
he  ought  to  know  that  it  was  not  usual  for 
a  Government  to  send  an  officer  to  the 
head-quarters  of  a  foreign  army  withoiit 
it  being  understood  that  they  meant  to 
take  part  with  the  power  to  whom  that 
army  belonged. 

The  conversation  was  dropped. 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  August  13,  1834. 

MiinjTB.]  Petttlont  pnNBtid.  By  Mr.  Wttma,  Aon 
DiaMBdflf  MfaiirtBn  in  London  and  Watminiter«  i^dH 
Um  Chuxdi  lUte^  Billi  from  ana  PUoe,  Itar  ReUefto  the 
DiwentiM.— By  Mr.  Hooass  Huomt,  from  St.  Pncna, 
for  Um  ProtacUon  of  ttie  Chuzdi  of  ITnglanri  Hy  Coloacl 
LxiTB  Hat,  from  Kei^  for  Protection  to  the  Church  of 
Sootlend.— By  Mr.  WiLxa,  from  Boiton,  w^Kkut  Dnmk- 
mwi  fromChnduun,  fortheSapiraUanofCliiiithaad 
State;  from  three  Pkoei,  for  ReUefto  the  Dinenten.— By 
Colonel  Pbbcstai.  and  Mr.  Shaw,  from  three  Plaeei, 
for  Protection  to  the  Profeeetuit  Chorch  of  Inhod.— By 
Mr.  SiiAWv  fkom  three  PlaoM,  for  Protaetton  to  the 
Chinch  of  EQgland.— By  Mr.  Ewzmo»  from  Glugam,  in 
fiiTour  of  the  Bankrupti'  (Scotland)  BUL 

Church  of  Ireland.]  Colonel  Per- 
ceval presented  a  petition  signed  by  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  and  by  the 
great  body  of  the  noblemen  and  landed 
proprietors  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which 
went  in  his  opinion  in  a  great  d^ee  to 
disprove  the  arguments  made  use  of  by 
certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  others, 
namely,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  he  rejoiced  to 
say  had  met  with  the  fate  it  so  justly 
merited  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
This  petition  was  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Church  establishmenti 
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both  as  regards  ito  revenues  and  its  oon* 
nexion  with  the  State.    It  adverted  to  the 
5th  of  Queen  Anne,  which  united  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  one 
Church.    It  also  alluded  to  the  Act  of 
Union  which,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments formerly  made  use  of  by  the  member 
for  St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Ward)  was  intended 
to  secure  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a 
condition  of  the  Union,  the  maintenance 
in  its  integrity,  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England.     The  petitioners  also 
deprecated,  and  in  this  he  heartily  con- 
curred  with   them,  the  issuing   of  that 
commission,  which  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  designated  as  "  unhallowed''  the 
propriety  of  which  description  he  (Colonel 
rerceval)  saw  no  reason  to  doubt.     He 
was  happy  to  find  that  an  opinion  which 
he  had  ventured  to  express  in  private  with 
respect  to  the  illegality  of  that  commis- 
sion, had  been  confirmed  by  a  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  English  bar  and  bench. 
The  petitioners  disclaimed  any  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  any  religious  sect.   They 
would  willingly  extend  toleration  to  every 
form  of  religious  worship,  and  grant  a 
participation  in  political  privileges  under 
these  safeguards,  which  the  Legislature 
has  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Church. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  flattered  that  a 
petition   of  this  importance,  bearing  the 
-signatures  of  persons  who  might  fairly  be 
considered    the     representatives    of   the 
wealth,  respectability,  and  intelligence  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  should  have  been 
intrusted  for  presentation  to  his  hands,  in 
the  absence  of   his  gallant    friend    the 
member    for    Bandon     Bridge    (Captain 
Bernard),  who  was  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition from  attending.     He  repeated,  that 
the  petition  offered  a  strong  and  substantive 
denial  to  the  assertions  of  certain  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland  were  favorable  to  that  Bill  of 
spoliation    and    confiscation,  which,    he 
rejuiced  -to    say,   met  with   its   fate  on 
Monday  night,  and  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  if  ever  a  similar  measure  should  be 
introduced  into  Parliament,  it  would  meet 
with  a  similar  fate.     If  tithes  were  not 
paid   in    Ireland,  on    the   beads  of  his 
Majesty's   Government    be    it;    but    he 
(Colonel  Perceval)  would  maintain  that  if 
the  laws  were  supported,  tithes  would  be 
paid  as  willingly  as  ever  in  Ireland.    The 
exertions  of  the  clergy  to  support  the  laws 


and  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  country 
had  been  badly  repaid  by  motions  such  as 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's 
(Mr.  Ward)  for  the  spoliation  of  their 
property ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  had  outraged  the  laws  and  fostered 
rebellion,  had  met  with  encouragement 
and  support. 

Mr.  &ReUly  wished  to  ask  the  gallant 
Colonel,  whether  the  petition  he  had  just 
presented,  contained  any  prayer  in  favour 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  which  had  just 
been  thrown  out  by  the  other  House ;  for 
if  it  did  not,  the  observations  he  had  made 
upon  that  subject  were  quite  uncalled  for. 
He  was  also  desirous  to  know  from  the 
gallant  Colonel  how  it  happened,  since  he 
had  so  indignantly  deprecated  the  boon  of 
forty  per  cent  granted  by  the  Legislature, 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  had 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  debate,  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion? It  was  very  convenient  for  hon. 
Members  to  absent  themselves  from  divi- 
sions, when  they  wished  to  maintain  a 
character  for  disinterested  conduct,  bat 
he  would  tell  that  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  real  motive  for  such  con- 
duct could  not  be  mistaken.  The  great 
objections  taken  to  the  Bill  were  made 
under  a  pretence  of  defending  the  property 
of  the  established  Church,  and  supporting 
its  rights  and  privileges,  but  the  reu 
object  was,  to  keep  up  a  system  that  was 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  that 
country,  as  it  was  against  the  wishes  and 
general  feeling  of  the  empire.  The  boasted 
loyalty  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  flowed 
not  from  conviction  and  principle,  but 
from  interested  motives  and  a  desire  to 
maintain  an  ascendancy  where  they  pos- 
sessed political  influence  and  property, 
which  they  feared  might  be  wrested  from 
them  when  the  people  became  in  that 
situation  that  they  might  maintain  it  for 
themselves.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  look  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  he  viewed  the  effects  that 
would  certainly  result  from  it,  without 
feelings  of  dismay.'*  It  had  been  very 
insolently  whispered  out  of  that  House, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  property  of 
Ireland  had  voted  against  the  Tithe  Bill ; 
but  he  would  fearlessly  place  the  support- 
ers of  the  Bill,  in  point  of  the  property 
they  really  possessed,  against  the  boasted 
representatives  of  the  property  of  Ireland  ; 
and  when  it  was  fully  considered  how  the 
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titatet  of  tbete  peat  hiid-owaen  were 
iocimibered  by  mortgages  and  judgments, 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  balance 
would  be  vastly  in  favour  of  the  rejected 
measure.  Upon  all  occasions  like  the 
present,  the  Church  was  iovariably  put 
forward  as  a  stalking-horse;  but  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  nn- 
hallowed  ascendancy  of  party,  and  the 
defence  of  those  last  strongholds  of  cor- 
ruption, the  corporations,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  in  view  when  they  raised  the  cry 
of**  The  Cborch  is  in  danger." 

Mr.  ffard  said,  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
had  taken  rather  an  Irish  way  of  intro- 
ducing a  discussion  on  the  Tithe  Bill,  as 
not  one  word  was  said  respecting  it  in  the 
petition  which  he  had  just  presented.  The 
petitioners  talked  indeed  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  which  the  gallant  Colonel 
called  an  unhallowed  commission.  He 
regarded  this  commission  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings.  He  thought  it  would  prove 
the  first  step  towards  the  removal  of  that 
accursed  system  (he  would  reply  to  one 
harsh  epithet  by  another)  which  had  so 
long  rendered  Ireland  a  prey  to  agitation 
and  anarchy.  As  to  the  Bill,  upon  the 
fiite  of  which  the  gallant  Colonel  was  bold 
enough  to  congratulate  the  House,  he 
viewed  its  rejection  in  a  very  diflferent 
light.  He  lamented  to  see,  perhaps,  the 
only  opportunity  of  settling  a  great  national 
question,  gratuitously  thrown  away ;  and 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  whose  individual 
rights  he  had  been  most  anxious  to  respect 
consigned  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  to 
hopeless  pennry  and  the  most  abject  des- 
titution. There  was  not  a  possibility  of 
enfbrcing  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  and 
thst  the  gallant  Colonel  well  knew ;  for 
when  he  talked  so  loudly  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  others,  he  only  did  it  in  the  hope 
of  hiding,  by  a  little  blustering,  his  own 
apprehensions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  blow 
which  he  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  Dublin,  and  those  who  thought 
with  them,  had  induced  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature  to  direct  against  the 
unfortunate  clergy.  As  to  the  articles  of 
union,  upon  which  the  gallanl  Colonel  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  appeal  to  him 
personally,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  should  be  most 
happy  to  argue  the  point  with  the  gallant 
Colonel  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  next 
Session  ;  and  he  moreover  pledged  himself 
to  do  so;  for  the  rejection  of  the  Tithe  Bill 
would  at  Iea9t,  produce  this  good  eifect — it 
would  convince  the  House  of  the  absolute 


necessity  of  asMrting  its  right  of  iaterferiog 
with  Church  property  in  whatever  manner 
the  interests  of  the   community    nigiit 
require,  by  a  distinct  and  decisive  rote,  as 
a  necessarv  preliminary  to  any  legislaiiou. 
He,  thereioTe,  should  beg  to  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  this  question 
again  next  Seuion,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
it  brought  to  a  very  different  decision ;  but, 
whatever  the  result  of  this  notice  might 
be,  he  was  convinced  that  the  clerry  would 
never  again  have  such  terms  oflEered  to 
them  as  their  so-called  friends  had  now 
thought  proper  to  reject. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  having  had  the  misfortone 
to  differ  from  his  Majesty's  Ministers  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  Tithe  Dill  in  its  nltimate 
form,  could  not  participate  in  those  feel- 
ings of  indignation,  regret,  and    alarm, 
which  its  reiection  in  another  place  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  his  hon.  friend 
opposite,  and  the  hon.  Member  near  him. 
The  fate  of  that  measure  had  been  some- 
what singular.  It  had  gone  through  many 
editions  during  its  passage  throogh  that 
House;  but  he  did  tnink,  that  none  of  the 
later  editions  had  been  either  auciior  or 
emendcUior,  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
He  had  himself  been  a  subscriber  for  the 
edUio  princepi,  a  goodly  /s/to,  with  which 
he  had  been  hignly  pleased,  and  which 
had  been  **  ilUexchanged  "  for  the  mfiti- 
lated  dnodeeimo,  which  had  been   sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  The  changes  effected, 
both  in  the  principles  and  details  of  the 
Bill,   had  been  such   as  to  force  many 
politicians,  who  at  first  most  cordmlly 
supported    it,    to  contemplate  its    final 
arrangements  with  apprehension  and  re- 
pugnance; whilst  others,  who  had  origin- 
ally denounced  it  as  a  measure  injurious 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  had  at  length 
been  induced  to  honour  it  with  extravagant 
eulogy  and  suspicious  approbation.    The 
House  of  Lords  had  done  their  duty,  and 
retrieved  their  character;  they  had  obeyed 
the  dictates  of   their  consciences,    and 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults. He  held,  that  it  was  man's  province 
to  act  conscientiously,  and  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  Qod.     He  lamented  the  fste 
of  the  original  measure  in  this  House  mach 
more  than  the  rejection  which  the  mangled 
edition  had  met  with  in  the  other.    He 
would  rather  have  shed  a  tear  over  its 
grave,  than  blushed  at  the  spectacle  of  its 
mutilation.  He  would  rather  that  the  tree, 
once  teeming  with  a  nation's  hopes,  bsd 
been  cut  down,  and  burnt  at  once  as  a 
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oumberer  of  the  gronod*  than  hate  seen  it 
carted  ioto  the  House  of  Lorda  lirele89  and 
leafless,  a  misshapen  and  unseemly  log, 
the  mere  magni  nominis  umbrQf  and  bear- 
ing on  its  sidesy  instead  of  the  choice  and 
goodly  boughs  of  national  confldence  and 
security,  the  ignominious  and  unhallowed 
trophy  of  Popish  intimidation  and  minis- 
terial servility.  He  repeated  what  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  night,  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  would  think  that  all  their 
achievements  amounted  to  nothing,  as 
long  as  the  Church  had  any  privilege  to 
forfeit  or  any  property  to  lose.  His  hon. 
and  eloquent  friend,  the  member  for  St. 
Alban's,  had  iust  given  notice,  that,  at  the 
earliest  period  of  next  Session,  he  should 
come  forward,  and,  like  grasping  Goneril, 
insist  on  a  further  reduction  of  an  already 
crippled  establishment.  When  that  attack 
had  proved  successful,  some  rapacious 
Regan — perhaps  the  learned  member  for 
Tippers ry — would  call  for  still  greater  re- 
ductions of  the  clergy  and  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  ;  and  then,  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  these  concessions,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  member  foi;  Dublin 
would  discharge  the  whole  artillery  of  his 
energetic  eloquence  against  the  shattered 
fabric  which  might  still  remain.  At  some 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
— as  distant,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1839, 
the  hon.  Member  would  address  the  House 
as  follows : — "  As  long  as  Gentlemen  con- 
tended for  the  inviolability  of  Church 
property,  I  could  at  least  understand  their 
principle.  I  might  admire  their  consistency, 
however  much  I  might  differ  from  their 
views.  But  when  once  you  had  acknow- 
ledged this  property  to  be  national,  how 
could  you  expect  that  the  Irish  nation 
would  permit  one  fraction  to  be  lavished 
in  un-national  or  rather  anti-national  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  maintenance  of  an  alien 
Church,  which  during  centuries  of  misrule 
and  oppression,  has  been  bedewed  with 
Irelanas  tears,  and  fattening  upon  Ire- 
land's blood  ?  Ob !  you  would  not  treat 
any  other  portion  of  the  empire  as  you  do 
Ireland.  You  cannot  even  attempt  to  do 
a  gracious  act  towards  that  unfortunate 
country  without  marring  all  its  advantages 
by  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  you 
perform  it.  You  cannot  make  up  your 
minds  to  remove  the  galling  manacles  of 
ecclesiastical  bondage,  without  leaving  a 
few  links  entwined  round  our  necks,  to 
remind  us  of  our  national  degradation." 
These  were    the    arguments  which    the 


House  must  prepare  to  meet*  These  were 
the  principles  which,  he  feared,  would  era 
long  prevail.  An  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  his,  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamleta 
had  stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  a  great  way.  If  he  once 
proceeded  to  the  point,  at  which  he  at 
present  intended  to  stop,  he  would  And 
himself  irresistibly  compelled  to  advance 
a  great  deal  further.  Let  him  only  be 
once  snugly  seated  in  the  O'Connell  omni- 
bus, with  the  member  for  Tipperary  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  behind,  and  blandly  in- 
viting other  passengers  to  get  in,  his  learned 
friend  would  travel  very  complacently  ta 
the  bourn  at  which  he  was  resolved  to 
alight ;  but  he  would,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
startled  when  the  vehicle  drove  past  at  a 
rail-road  pace ;  in  vain  would  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  say,  '*  Hollo, 
coachman,  stop!  I  want  to  get  out.  I  am 
only  booked  to  the  half  wav  house-^stopi 
stop  I"  The  skilful  and  experienced 
coachman  would  only  accelerate  his  pace 
in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  his  hon^ 
friend's  exclamations,  who  will  find  him- 
self, at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected 
it,  fairly  landed  at  the  goal  of  Church 
annihilation.  He  (Mr.  Sinclair)  had  always 
advocated  in  that  House  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  Roman  Catholic  claims  to  civil 
privileges,  not  in  1829  "  when  fortune's 
favour  filled  the  swelling  sails,"  but  m 
1812,  in  the  days  of  Mr«  Percival,  when  a 
vote  in  behalf  of  that  measure  was  a  sure 
ground  of  exclusion  from  political  aggran  • 
disement.  He  had  also  been  a  Reformer, 
not  merely  in  the  days  of  LfOrd  John 
Russell,  but  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning. 
He  might,  therefore,  fairly  claim  the  merit 
of  having  lent  to  these  measures  an  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  aid;  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  he  would 
rather  see  despotism  in  the  State  than 
anarchy  in  the  Church.  He  would  rather 
that  our  civil  privileges  were  encroached 
upon  or  swept  away,  than  our  spiritual 
blessings  and  privileges  annihilated  or 
abridged;  they  transcended  the  former 
in  importance  in  the  same  ratio,  which 
eternity  bore  to  time.  To  a  temperate  and 
efiectual  Church  Reform  he  was  a  zealous 
and  consistent  friend ;  but  such  a  measure 
stood  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
giving  countenance  to  Church  destruction. 
Supposing  that  a  noble  and  majestic  river, 
which  fertilized  extensive  districts,  and 
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supplied  their  inhabiteDtt  with  the  moet 
eefential  of  all  altmeiiti,  became  tomewhat 
turbid  in  its  course — ^he  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  discover  and  dam  up  the 
sources  whence  the  noxious  ingredients 
proceeded,  than  to  cut  off  (if  it  were 
practicable)  the  stream  from  the  fountain, 
and  consign  whole  regions  to  dearth  and 
sterility  by  leaving  the  channel  dry  ?  He 
was  not  surprised  that  the  Papist,  the 
Socinian,  and  the  Infidel,  should  combine 
in  an  unhallowed  confederacy  to  over- 
throw the  Established  Church.  Each 
knew  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  depositary  and  the  bulwark  of  those 
great  principles  and  doctrines  which  had 
been  defined  and  laid  down  at  the 
Reformation,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  peculiar 
views.  But  he  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
as  well  as  mortified^  to  find  the  orthodox 
Dissenter  concurring  in  the  furtherance  of 
such  an  object,  and  in  endangering  or 
limiting  the  profumtmn  of  those  funda- 
mental truths  which  he  held  in  oommon 
with  the  Church.  On  such  occasions,  he 
was  reminded  of  an  occurrence,  reooided 
bv  Dr.  Southey,  in  his  admirable  biogra- 
phy of  Nelson.  The  circumstance  to 
which  he  adverted  took  place  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a 
conflict  on  which  the  honour,  the  happiness, 
and  the  liberty  of  this  country  might  be 
considered  as  mainly  depending.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  Illustrious  Hero  was 
informed  that  a  distinguished  Admiral  and  a 
not  less  gallant  Captain,  on  whose  co-ope- 
ration much  depended,  were  not  on  g^ood 
terms  with  each  other.  ''Terms I*'  ex- 
claimed Nelson:  '*Not  on  good  terms? 
^hy,  yonder  is  the  enemy  1*'  These  few 
emphatic  words  at  once  went  home  to  the 
hearts  of  these  brave  men.  They  shook 
hands,  and  embraced  as  Englishmen ;  and, 
by  their  united  exertions,  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  glorious  achievement  of 
the  following  day.  And  he  (Mr.  Sinclair) 
would  thus  address  both  the  Churchmen 
and  the  Orthodox  Dissenter.  Is  this  a 
time  for  jealousy  and  estrangement  ?  Is 
this  a  time  for  weakening  each  other's 
hands,  and .  discouraging  each  other's 
hearts  ?  Yonder  is  the  enemy  ?  Yonder 
is  the  Romanist,  whom  nothing  can  ever 
satisfy  but  the  establishment  of  that  wor- 
ship, which  both  deem  idolatrous  in  every 
Church  and  Cathedral  throughout  the 
realm.  Yonder  is  the  Socinian,  striving 
with  sacrilegious  hand  to  rend  the  diadem 


of  his  divinity  from  the  Saviour^s  hallowed 
brow.  Yonder  is  the  infidel,  surprised  as 
much  as  delighted,  at  your  mutual  in- 
fatuation—wondering to  see  you  torn 
against  each  other  *the  we^K>ns  which  he 
feared  you  would  have  co-operated  in  em- 
ploying against  himself,  and  hoping  that, 
when  your  unhappy  dissensions  shall  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  each  other's  ahari, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  erect  the  temples  of 
human  reason  with  materials  extracted 
from  their  ruins."  He  would  exhort  them 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  that  volume,  to 
which  both  professed  an  equal  reverence. 
**  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  why  do  wrongs  one 
to  the  other  ?  Let  brotherly  love  con  tin  oe, 
and  dwell  together  in  unity ;  but  if  ye  bite 
and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye 
be  not  consumed,  the  one  of  the  other." 
He  apologized  for  having  troubled  the 
House  at  such  length,  and  should  conclude 
by  adding,  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  his  native 
country,  should  always  find  in  him  a  zealous 
and  cordial  supporter  of  their  doctrines, 
their  property,  and  their  rights. 

Mr.  Potter  said,  that  he  was  so  Ikr  from 
rejoicing  at  the  decision  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  Monday  ev^ing, 
that  he  regarded  it  with  the  most  painful 
forebodings ;  because  that  measure  he  con- 
templated as  the  harbinger  of  peace  to 
Ireland.  So  far  as  he  could  learn  it  wss 
so  considered  by  the  clergy  themselves  for 
the  noble  Premier  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion  from  a  number  of  them  expressive  of 
their  approbation  of  the  measure.  But  it 
was  not  alone  the  people  of  Ireland  who 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Bill  to  admit  the  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versities had  also  been  rejected,  and  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  House  would  not 
separate  without  expressing  its  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Loids.  The  hon. 
member  for  Caithness  had  spoken  of  Dis- 
senters, Socinians,  and  Infidels,  thus  class- 
ing them  together ;  now  he  begged  to  tell 
that  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Dissenters 
were  as  moral  and  religious,  and  as  firm 
believers  in  Christianity,  as  the  Church, 
or  even  the  Kirk  itself.  The  hon.  member 
had  also  made  a  gross  attack  on  the 
Sociniaus  as  he  termed  them,  but  Unita- 
rians were  meant.  He  had  the  privilege 
and  the  happiness  to  belong  to  that  sect, 
and  he  was  ready  to  justify  bis  belief. 
This  was  not  the  first  tiQie  the  Unitarians 
i  had  been  attacked  and  grossly  misrepre- 
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aenUd  in  that  House  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  this  he  considered  roost 
unfair,  because  that  body  could  not  defend 
itself.  If  this  was  the  arena  for  religious 
discussious-^if  they  were  permitted  in 
that  House,  he  was  prepared  to  prove  by 
Scripture  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines 
were  founded  on  truth  and  sanctioned  by 
the  New  Testament  itself. 

Sir  Edward  Codringion  believed  a 
greater  misfortune  could  not  befall  the 
country  at  the  present  moment  than  the 
rejection  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  The  event 
would  be  deeply  lamented  by  every  real 
friend  of  the  Establishment,  as  it  must 
effect  a  serious  injury  on  the  Church.  He 
confessed  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  professed  friends  of  the  Irish 
Church  could  rejoice  at  the  rejection  of  so 
beneficial  a  measure,  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  such  an  event  would 
tend  ultimately  to  the  great  injury  not 
only  of  the  Church,  but  even  the  Peerage 
itself.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  any  mea- 
sure termed  unhallowed  which  had  passed 
that  House  by  such  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Shaw  supported  the  Petition,  and 
entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  by  his  noble  friend, 
who  presented  it.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  seemed  to  think,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  to  be  influenced,  not  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  as  regarded  the  merits  of 
the  question  under  their  consideration,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  overawed  by  the  ma- 
jorities of  that  House — then,  indeed,  would 
their  usefulness  be  at  an  end.  He  con- 
scientiously believed  that  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  Tithe  Bill,  from  a  just 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  the 
truest  principles  of  justice  and  sound  legis- 
lation: and  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England, 
whatever  temporary  oelusion  they  might 
labour  under,  woula  eventually  approve  of 
a  course  directed  by  such  motives.  The 
truth  was,  hon.  Members  very  little  under- 
stood the  Bill ;  and  he  did  not  wonder  at 
it,  after  all  the  changes  it  had  undergone. 
They  blamed  him  (Mr.  Shaw)  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  for  not  endeavouring 
to  meet  the  Qoverument  by  some  conces- 
sions in  the  settlement  of  that  important 
and  difficult  question;  whereas,  in  fact, 
they  had  made  many  and  greatconcessions, 
in  order  to  support  the  Bill  as  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Government — because,  in 
its     original    form,    it    proposedy    that 
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which  had  been  so  frequently  recom- 
mended by  committees  of  both  Houses,  in 
speeches  from  the  Throne,  and  in  those  of 
the  Ministers  themselves — namely,  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  tithe  question  by  means 
of  redemption ;  but  the  Bill,  in  its  altered 
form,  abandoned  the  principle  of  redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  annual  payment  still  to 
be  made  by  the  same  persons.  It  also 
failed  to  vindicate  the  law — holding  out  a 
premium  to  outrage,  and  violating  the 
rights  of  all  other,  as  well  as  of  Church 
property.  It  was,  then,  a  little  too  much 
to  expect  that  those  who,  though  generally 
difiering  from  the  Grovernment,  neverthe- 
less supported  a  measure  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  which  promised  to  be  beneficial, 
were  bound  to  follow  them  through  all  the 
windings  of  that  devious  and  vaocillating 
course  which  they  subsequently  adopted, 
and  by  which  the  Bill  thev  brought  out  in 
the  end  was  not  only  different  from,  but 
the  very  opposite  of  the  Bill  they  had  at 
first  introduced.  With  regard  to  the 
Commission  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Ward)  had  described  as 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  called  an  accursed  system— in 
other  words,  that  Established  Church  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  belonged — all  he 
could  say  was,  that  he  believed  that  Com- 
mission would  tend,  above  all  other  experi- 
ments that  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  to 
increase  party  animosity,  and  embitter 
religious  discord,  by  suggesting  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  that  they 
would  lighten  their  burthens  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  Protestants -^  and  to 
Protestant  proprietors,  that  they  could 
alone  preserve  their  religion  by  excluding 
Roman  Catholics  from  their  estates. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Walker  regretted,  that 
the  Tithe  Bill  had  been  lost,  but  he  chiefly 
rose,  being  a  Protestant,  to  deny,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was 
convinced,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Tithe 
Bill  would  produce  the  most  serious  injury 
to  the  Catholic  peasant,  and  to  the  Fro- 
testant  clergy,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
he  was  equally  convinced  were  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  but  were  con- 
trolled by  their  assessors,  who  never  felt 
the  pressure  of  want  from  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  pay  tithe.  Many  even  of  those 
who  voted  in  this  House  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  were  glad  it  had  passedf :  and 
I  one  hon.  Member  who  voted  for  the  throw- 
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^Dg  out  the  Bill  told  the  hon.  tnd  learned 
member  for  Dublio,  on  leavtog  the  Hooie, 
that  he  was  glad  tliat  the  Bill  had  paued. 
He  was  convinced  that  ibe  clergy  would 
think  themselves  well  off  if  they  got  snch 
a  Bill  next  Session. 

Colonel  Stawell  could  state,  from  com- 
munication which  he  had  received  recently, 
that  many  of  the  clergy  were  anxious  for  ' 
the  passing  of  the  last  Bill.  He  regretted 
that  the  Bill  had  been  lost,  as  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Established  Church. 

Colonel  Perceval^  in  explanation,  said, 
that  an  hon.  Member  (Mr*  0*Reilly)  hav- 
ing alluded  to  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  having 
their  properties  mortgaged,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words.  It 
was  true  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  were 
■o  circumstanced,  but  in  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  there  were 
a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  who  possessed 
great  wealth,  and  who,  fortunately  for 
their  country,  resided  on  their  estates. 
The  county  of  Sligo  was  as  peaceable  as 
any  part  of  England — there  were  no  sol- 
diers stationed  within  it,  nor  was  it  even 
asserted  that  the  slightest  disturbance 
existed  there. 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

County  Coroners.  ]  A  Conference 
was  held  with  the  Lords  on  the  County 
Coroner's  Bill,  and  a  Report  presented, 
stating,  that  the  Lords  insisted  on  their 
Amendment. 

The  reasons  having  been  read  by  the 
Clerk, 

Mr.  Cripps  moved  they  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IFariur/oii  opposed  the  proposition, 
and  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  the  reasons  of  the  Lords  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  this  day  three 
months.  He  referred  to  a  case  in  *'  Barn- 
wall  and  Creswell's  Reports,"*  contending, 
that  it  had  been  misquoted  and  misunder- 
stood, and  that  the  question  whether  the 
Coroner's  was  an  open  or  a  close  Court 
had  never  been  brought  before  the  Judges. 
He  also  read  an  opinion  given  by  Sergeant 
Russell  upon  the  same  point,  in  which  he 
argued  upon  the  notoriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Coroner's  Court,  as  a  Court  of 
Record  from,  which  the  public  could  not 
be  excluded.  To  the  same  effect  had 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General. 
He  admitted,  that  the  Honse  had  placed 
itself  in  a  difSculty  by  making  the  clause 


it  had  iosertedi  and  which  the  Lords  bad 
■truck  out,  enacting  instead  of  declafaloiy. 
Had  he  had  the  framing  of  the  claoae,  be 
should  have  worded  it  otherwise.     On  tke 
whole  it  seemed  much  more  expedient  that 
the   measure  should  be  dropped  for  the 
present  Session,  and  such  would  be  the 
result  if  his  Amendment  were  carried,  than 
passed  in  its  present  imperfect  stale.     It 
was  quite  clear,  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  give  the  go-by  to  the  great  principle 
involved  in  the  question  with  the  Lotds. 
If  the  Court  of  the  Coroner  were  a  dose 
Court,  and  if  he  could  exclude  the  public 
at  his  pleasure,  there  was  possibility  that 
that  office  might  be  bribed  either  to  scieeo 
the  guilty,  or  to  inculpate  the  innocent. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  House  would  have 
to  decide  upon  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  evil 
which  might  possibly  arise  from  making 
the  Coroner's  Court  open,  would  be  in- 
finitely less  than  the  good  to  be  derived 
from  the  publicity  of  its  proceedings.     He 
moved,  that  the  Lords'  reasons  be  taken 
into    consideration    on    tliis    day    three 
months. 

The  Attorney  General  regretted  ex- 
tremely that  the  Bill,  after  the  raiaute 
consideration  which  it  had  undergone, 
should  be  allowed  to  drop ;  but,  all  cir* 
cumstances  considered,  he  was  neverthe- 
less disposed  to  support  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon«  member  for  Bridport.  The 
clause  which  had  been  struck  out  by  the 
Lords  involved  matter  of  infinite  import- 
ance, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture not  to  pass  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
Coroner's  Courts  withoul  setting  the  quea- 
tion  at  rest,  whether  they  were  open 
Courts.  In  his  opinion  they  were  open 
Courts,  Coroners  having  the  power,  on 
particular  occasions,  to  close  the  Court, 
in  the  same  way  as  Judges  of  other  Courts 
of  Record.  A  declaratory  clause  to  that 
effect  ought  to  be  introduced,  requiring  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Coroner  should 
Report  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  what  passed  in  his 
Court  when  the  doors  were  shut,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  exclude  the 
public  on  any  particular  occasion*  He 
hoped  the  Bill  would  be  introduced  and 
considered  next  Session  ;  he  should  iheu 
give  all  the  assistance  in  his  poarer  to 
improve  its  provisions  and  accelerate  its 
progress. 

Lord  Granviile  Somerset  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  oat. 
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Mr.  Cripps  had  had  manj  difiicuUies 
to  contend  with,  and  he  could  not  help 
regrettingv  therefore,  that  all  his  pains 
wottld  be  thrown  away,  if  the  Amendment 
were  carried.  He  felt  satisfied,  that  the 
object  of  the  Lords  was,  to  prove  that  the 
Coroner's  Court  ought  to  be  an  open 
Court.  His  opinion,  supported  as  it  was 
by  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Attorney- 
General,  was,  that  the  Coroner*s  Court 
ought  to  be  an  open  Court.  Of  course  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  and  what- 
ever they  might  deem  right  he  should  at 
once  bow  to. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Conference  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
day  three  months. 

State  of  Ireland — The  Peers.] 
Mr.  Henry  Graiian  rose  to  submit  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice — 
'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty, 
being  pleased  to  take  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
into  his  most  serious  consideration,  and 
the  loss  of  life  and  calamitous  conse- 
quences that  have  resulted  from  the  various 
conflicts  between  the  soldiery,  the  police, 
and  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  on  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  of  tithes,  may  direct  that 
the  military  force  shall  not  in  future  be 
employed  in  that  service.**  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  having  seri- 
ously considered  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  the  danger  of  exciting  still 
more  the  angry  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Ireland — a  consequence  which,  probably, 
would  ensue  if  a  debate  arose  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice ;  con- 
sidering also  that  so  few  Members  remained, 
and  so  few  Irish  Members  were  preient, 
he  deemed  it  to  be  more  prudent  not  to 
bring  forward  the  Motion.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  but  dispute  the  pru- 
,  dence  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  Bills  of  the  Commons,  though  he 
admitted  their  right  to  do  so.  He  reserved 
to  himself  the  full  scope  on  this  subject, 
and  in  the  next  Session  opportunities 
would  occur  of  discussing  the  expediency 
of  nullifying  the  proceedings  of  that  House, 
and  rejecting  so  many  popular  and  salu- 
tary measures  as  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  undoubted  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  had  thought  proper  to  do. 
Their  right  was  one  thing :  the  expediency 
of  exercifiing  it,  and  thus  going  against  the 
sense  of  the  |)eople,  was  another.     For 


instance,  the  Dissenters'  Bill,  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bill,  the  Warwick  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill,  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Railroad 
Bill  (or  Irish  Bill,  it  might  be  called),  and 
lasr,  though  not  least,  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill. 
In  addition  to  the  rejection  of  these,  they 
had  mutilated  other  measures — the  Coro- 
ner's Bill,  the  Punishment  of  Death  Bill, 
and  the  Bril>ery  at  Elections  Bill.  The 
allusion  to  the  measure  would  rekindle 
great  warmth,  and  possibly  no  public  good 
would  result  from  it,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land. He,  therefore,  felt  it  more  advisable 
to  sacrifice  his  feelings,  and  yield  to  the 
dictation  of  numbers,  and  to  trust  the 
cause  of  Ireland  to  the  calmness  and  the 
cool  forbearance  to  be  exercised  by  the 
noble  Lord,  now  at  the  head  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  and  to  commit  to  his 
care  the  peace  of  Ireland  and  her  real 
interests. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


HOUSE    OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  August  14,  1834. 

MixuTM.]  Billn.  The  Roya]  Afscnt  was  given  by  Com- 
mlMlon  to  the  fbUowhig  Billi :— Am«ed  Tvuif  Rdlvft 
Exdiaqucr  BilUt  PubUo  Works';  Starch  Ac  DutifiT 
Repeal  I  Spirit  Duties*;  Bank  of  England  Debt;  Poor- 
Law^  Amendment;  Court  of  Chancery  (Irebmd);  Pay- 
ment of  Creditoi^  (Sdotland);  InsolTent  Debtors'  (IndU). 
—Read  a  third  time: — Churdi  Temporalities'  (Ireland)  t 
South  Australia;  Sale  of  Beer  Act  Amendment;  Consoli- 
dated Fund ;  Buighir ;  Royal  Burghs  (SeoCland) ;  Rcgl»- 
traUon  of  Votera*.— Read  a  second  time:<^-Courts  of 
Equity. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Lord  Cbancbixor,  fh>m  « 
Nvrober  of  Plaoes«  Ibr  a  gxcat  many  dUltoent  ol^ects. 

Joint-Stock  Banks.]  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  tho 
noble  Viscount  opposite  to  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest — he  alluded  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint-stock  Banks  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  time  when-  the 
measure  authorizing  the  formation  of  such 
banks  was  under  discussion,  he  understood 
that  a  deputation  of  bankers  had  waited 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
inquire  of  him  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  regulate  those  new 
banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require, 
that  before  they  proceeded  to  do  business 
a  sufficient  capital  should  have  been  paid 
up.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  this : 
— A  bank  was  advertised,  witi),  say 
700,000/.  capital,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  the  one-tenth  of  that  sum  was  sub- 
scribed. This  was  a  delusion  on  the 
public.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  these 
joint-stock  banks  were  establishing  branch 
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banks  throughout  the  country,  the  effect 
of  which  WM  extremeW  detrimental  to 
private  banks  which  had  been  previously 
in  existence;  and  he  might  add,  to  the 
business  of  the  country  generally.  He 
understood,  that  at  the  interview  to  which 
he  had  alluded  it  was  asked,  whether  Go- 
vernment meant  to  adopt  any  regulation 
to  insure  the  sufficiency  of  the  parent 
bank.  Now,  what  he  wished  to  know 
was,  whether  any  regulation  of  that  kind 
had  been  made,  or  was  intended  to  be 
made,  by  Government, — a  regulation  that 
should  make  the  branch  banks  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  of  liability  for  their 
respective  issues  as  the  parent  bank  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  believed 
the  system  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made  was  not  only  injurious  to  other 
banks,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  He 
was  aware,  that  within  the  last  month  or 
six  weeks  symptoms  of  inconvenience  had 
been  manifested.  But  Government  had 
not  received  any  information  that  the  cir- 
culating medium  in  the  country  had  been 
increased  by  the  issues  of  branch  banks  to 
any  dangerous  extent.  Some  regulation 
on  the  subject  was,  he  conceived,  neces- 
sary; but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
what  that  regulation  should  be.  The 
■ubiect  was,  certainly,  one  of  importance, 
and  the  serious  attention  of  Government 
should  be  directed  to  it  during  the  recess. 

Appellate  Jurisdiction.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  lay  a  Bill  on  their 
Lordships*  Table  relative  to  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  that  House,  which  he 
should  have  presented  before,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  pressure  of  business.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion in  the  judicial  system  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
alteration  did  not  arise  from  the  judicial 
business  being  in  arrear,  for  never,  at  any 
period,  was  there  so  little  business  in 
arrear  as  at  present.  He  had  offered  every 
facility  to  all  parties  to  hear  their  causes, 
and  there  was  not  then  a  single  Irish  or 
Scotch  appeal  in  arrear,  which  was  entered 
before  the  month  of  February  last.  Now, 
he  bad  known  the  business  of  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  Sessions  to  be  in  arrear.  He  had 
sat  sixty  days  this  Session,  and  had  heard 
about  sixty  causes.  Some  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Appeals  were  of  very  great 
importance,  and  involved  points  of  great 
difficulty.  One  of  them  had  occupied 
three  or  four  days  in  the  hearing.     He  | 
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was  glad  to  say,  that  he  had  finished  the 
case  of  **  Lewes  and  Morgan ,''  a  very  old 
case,  and  one  which  had  been  before  their 
Lordships  three  or  four  times.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  on  account  of  any  arrear  in 
that,  nor  was  it  on  account  of  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  thmt 
an  alteration  was  necessary.  With  respect 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  scarcely  any 
causes  remained  undecided  there.  He 
had  sat  for  the  last  five  weeks,  indeed  he 
might  say  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  there  remained  only  six  cases  enteied 
before  the  month  of  June,  and  seven  or 
eight  entered  since  the  month  of  Jooe. 
The  necessity  for  an  alteratioa  rested, 
then,  on  a  different  foundation.  The 
manner  in  which  appeals  were  heard  in- 
volved a  very  serious  grievance,  both  as 
regarded  the  judicial  character  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  the  interests  of  the 
suitors.  When  the  first  hearing  of  an 
appeal  came  on,  two  noble  Lords  sat  and 
assisted  at  the  opening ;  two  others  at- 
tended the  hearing  on  the  other  side.  Oo 
the  third  day  two  noble  Lords,  who  had 
not  been  present  before,  came  down  and 
heard  the  reply.  The  cause  was  then  set 
down  for  judgment;  and  in  the  fourth  in- 
stance two  noble  Lords  assisted  at  that 
judgment  who  had  not  heard  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  nor  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Such  a  system  was  not  in 
accordance  with  common  decency  either 
to  noble  Lords  who  were  thus  called  in 
rotation  to  assist  in  appeal  cases  or  to  the 
suitors  whose  interests  were  to  be  consi- 
dered, or  to  the  House  itself.  The  anonwJy 
of  appealing  to  the  Chancellor  in  that 
House,  with  reference  to  causes  which  he 
had  previously  decided  elsewhere,  had  so 
often  been  stated  on  various  occasions  that 
he  need  not  go  into  great  length  on  that 
point.  He  had  now  been  sitting  for  the 
greatest  part  of  this  Session  on  English 
and  Irish  appeals,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  postpone  for  two  Sessions 
several  of  those  causes,  because  they  were 
appeals  from  his  own  judgment.  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Loid 
Plunkett  or  the  Lord  Chief  Baton ;  but  as 
he  could  not  procure  their  valuable  aid, 
he  was  compelled  to  hear  those  appeals 
himself.  There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen 
appeals  in  deciding  which  he  wished  to 
have  that  assistance ;  and  of  these  ten  or 
eleven  were  appeals  from  his  own  judg- 
ments. Now,  he  had  not  the  least  degree 
of  bias  in  favour  of  any  judgment  that 
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might  have  been  given  by  himself;  and  if 
proper  cause  were  shown,  he  woald  be 
ready  to  alter  it.  His  affirming  a  judg- 
ment of  his  own  in  that  House  did  not 
make  the  point  right,  if  the  decision  were 
originally  wrong.  Professional  men  would 
see,  and  would  mark  the  error.  But  what 
he  looked  to  was  this, — that  by  affirming 
a  judgment  he  gave  it  the  force  of  law, 
and  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  alter  it.  That  being  the  case,  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  proper  that  an 
appeal  should  lie  to  any  one  single  Judge? 
Whether,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
right  decision,  of  commanding  confidence 
in  that  decision,  with  reference  to  the 
suitor,  the  public,  and  the  profession  at 
large,  and  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  de- 
cision,— ^whether,  for  the  attainment  of 
these  great  purposes,  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  Court  of  Appeal,  consist- 
ing of  more  persons  than  one,  should  be 
established  ?  The  law  assumed  that  such 
a  court  did  exist,  because  it  made  all  their 
Lordships  hereditary  Judges  of  Appeal. 
In  common  law  cases  they  called  in  the 
Judges;  but  in  equity  cases,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  this  was  not  the  prac- 
tice. The  defect  of  the  system  might  be 
proved  by  a  single  instance.  Suppose  a 
decision  of  the  thirteen  Judges  of  Scot- 
land appealed  against.  It  was  taken 
from  those  persons  who  understood  the 
Scotch  law,  and  was  to  be  adjudicated  by 
a  single  individual,  who  perhaps  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  law  of  Scotland  as  of  the 
law  of  Japan.  Was  it  likely  that  his  un- 
assisted decision  could  give  satisfaction  ? 
There  was  much  truth  in  the  homely 
proverb,  "  Many  heads  are  better  than 
one.*'  This  was  clearly  borne  out  by  the 
entire  success  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  second  case  tried 
before  them  would  have  been  decided  the 
other  way  if  any  one  of  those  who  formed 
the  Committee  had  considered  it  alone. 
But  the  Judges  laid  their  five  heads 
together,  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
unanimous  judgment  directly  contrary  to 
that  which  any  one  of  them  unassisted 
would  have  pronounced.  These  were  his 
reasons  for  desiring  some  modification  of 
the  existing  law.  He  would  now  allude 
to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  over- 
come in  effecting  any  such  modifications. 
The  first  was  the  repugnance  which  he 
had  naturally  felt  to  alter  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  Lordships,  and  the  next  was  the 
imaU  number  of  Judges  from  whom  he 


could  select  a  certain  number  to  hear 
appeals ;  for  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable 
that  appeals  should  be  decided  by  Judges 
taken  from  other  Courts,  and  not  by 
Judges  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  deciding  such  cases,  and  forming  a 
separate  and  exclusive  tribunal.  The  ex- 
ample of  France,  where  there  were  two 
Courts  exclusively  for  hearing  of  appeals 
— namely,  the  Cour  Royal  and  the  Cour 
de  Cassation — proved  nothing,  for  there 
was  such  a  vast  number  of  inferior  Judges 
in  France  (fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred), 
and  they  were  of  such  an  inferior  class 
that  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to  call 
upon  them  to  sit  in  appeal.  He  thought 
that  Judges  who  were  only  Judges  of 
Appeal  would  not  be  fit  for  anything. 
What  would  the  Lord  Chancellor  be 
worth  as  a  Judge,  if  he  sat  forty  or  fifty 
days  in  the  year  to  hear  appeals  only, 
without  being  accustomed  to  tne  forensic 
strepittiSf  as  it  were,  and  without  having 
heard  the  business  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  afterwards  became  the  sub- 
ject of  appeal  ?  There  never  would  be  a 
Court  of  Appeal  worth  anything,  unless  the 
Judges  composing  it  sat  also  in  the  Courts 
below.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  not  be  those  whose  deci- 
sion was  appealed  against;  and  on  the 
other,  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
preside  in  the  Courts  below.  There  was 
but  one  middle  course  to  take,  and  that 
was  judiciously  to  compose  a  due  admix- 
ture of  the  various  judges  with  those  whose 
decisions  were  appealed  against, — thus 
proceeding  on  the  principle  of  analogy  to 
the  Courts  of  common  law.  When  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  or  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
went  wrong,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
other  common  law  Judges;  and  so  when 
all  these  Judges  went  wrong,  an  appeal 
took  place  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
sent  for  the  Judges;  who  intermixed 
with  the  equity  Judges,  and  applied  their 
minds  to  the  subject.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Privy  council  was  constructed,  and 
upon  the  same  principle  he  would  proceed 
in  the  change  he  was  about  to  propose; 
and  as  in  the  former  case  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative was  left  untouched,  so  in  the 
latter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  remain  unimpaired.  The 
judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
consisted  of  Judges,  selected  byrQUtioni 
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of  whom  there  were  never  lest  than  foar 
present.  They  decided  the  appeal,  and 
reported  their  decision  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, where  judgment  was  given  by  the 
King  in  Council  precisely  as  before.  This, 
he  repeated,  was  the  principle  upon  which 
his  Bill  proceeded.  It  would  give  their 
Lordships  the  power  of  calling  for  the 
services  of  the  Judges  in  equity,  and  of 
directing  any  case  in  which  an  appeal 
might  be  resorted  to,  to  be  tried  by  a 
judicial  Committee  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Bill.  This  judicial  Committee  would 
pronounce  its  judgment  in  open  court, 
which  would  be  reported  to  the  House, 
and  then  the  House  would  pronounce  its 
judgment  in  open  court.  The  rights  and 
dignity  of  their  Lordships'  House  would 
be  preserved  inviolate  as  heretofore.  He 
proposed  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
should  always  have  presiding  over  it  either 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ; 
or  a  new  officer,  a  Vice-President,  without 
salary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
to  hold  rank  next  to  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
who  must  previously  have  filled  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  The  Vice-Pre«ident,  however, 
would  only  be  called  upon  to  act  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  might  be  prevented  from 
presiding  in  consequence  of  t)eing  engaged 
elsewhere.  Thus,  then,  the  judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  would  con- 
sist of  four  Judges,  who  would  be  presided 
over  by  the  actual  or  late  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  the  actual  or  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
He  wished  it  to  be  observed,  that  no  part 
of  their  Lordships'  jurisdiction  would  be 
taken  away  by  the  change  which  he  pro- 
posed. He  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to 
see  any  measure  adopted  which  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  operate  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  that  House.  He  was  always 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  considered 
an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. No  impartial  roan  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two 
years  could  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
if  there  had  belsn  no  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  have  stopped  its 
legislation,  or  if  it  had  worked  on,  it 
would  have  been  covered  with  blunders 
and  absurdities.  He  spoke  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  House  of  Commons,  for 


which  he  felt  veneration.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  they  committed  errors,  they 
must  of  necessity  do  so.  With  the  cons* 
petition  which  prevailed  amongst  658 
men,  who  were  constantly  striving  ona 
with  another,  it  was  impossible  timt  the 
details  of  measures  could  receive  the  same 
calm  and  deliberate  attention  which  they 
obtained  in  their  Lordships'  House,  where 
none  of  those  distractions  prevailed.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  then  adverted  to 
what  he  called  the  notable  clause  in  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Bill,  which  the  Com* 
moos  insisted  upon  retaining,  as  a  proof 
of  absurd  legislation.  Their  Lordships 
had  improved  that  and  several  other 
measures,  and  if  when  they  had  the  kiiile 
in  their  hands  cutting  away  the  rotlee 
parts,  they  should  sometimes  happen  to 
go  too  far  and  cut  off  the  head,  of  which 
there  had  been  a  recent  example,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  them.  If  a  surgeon 
should  cut  too  far,  or  not  in  the  right 
direction,  who  would  be  so  ridiculous  es 
on  that  account  to  propose  to  blunt  his 
knife,  and  prevent  him  from  operating  mt 
all  ?  Before  he  sat  down  he  wished  to 
state  his  reason  for  not  proceeding  with 
his  Bill  for  separating  the  judicial  and 
political  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
When  he  came  to  consider  the  subject  at 
Easter,  he  found  that  he  had  no  arrears  of 
judicial  business,  and  tberelbre  he  fdt  that 
with  respect  to  that  Bill,  he  bad  no  ground 
to  stand  upon. 

The  Bill  laid  upon  the  Table,  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  August  14,  1834. 

lliirvTM.1  PcUtknii  prctentod.  By  the  Lord  Adtocatv, 
fRND  LaiUi,  afftaat  Om  Tittieor  FM.— By  Mr.  0*Bnu.T, 
flrom  Dundalk,  againat  ttidr  Hagictniei,  £ar  not  gnuaUng 
Retail  Liccnocs  for  the  Sale  of  Spirit*  &c. — ^By  Ur.  Bui< 
HiBV,  ftom  livo  Ptaon,  i^talmt  Che  SpWfc  Duties  BttL 

CotJRT  OF  Chancbrt.]  The  Athnnef 
General  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  lor 
certain  returns  from  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery,  the  result  of  which  he  was  sure  would 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  that  House 
and  the  country,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  public  should  be  cor- 
rectly informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  judicial  business  of  the  country  was 
disposed  of;  and  even  to  the  judges  them- 
selves it  was  but  fair  that  a  statement 
sbouM  be  made,  in  order,  if  arrears  eatsted, 
that  a  stimulus  might  be  furniibed ;  and 
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if  no  arrears,  that  an  eslimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  attention  and  energy  which 
they  had  displayed.  It  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  state,  that  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  there  were  now  no  arrears  sub- 
sisting, which  he  believed  could  never  be 
so  effectually  said  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Nor  did  this  arise  from 
any  falling-off  in  the  business  of  the  court, 
because,  in  fact,  it  had  been  progressively 
increasing.  Thus,  in  the  three  years, 
1825,  1826,  and  1827,  Lord  BIdon  being 
Chancellor,  5,982  bills  had  been  filed ;  in 
1828,  1829,  and  1830,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
being  Chancellor,  6,231  were  filed;  and 
during  the  first  three  years,  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  that  Lord  Brougham  had  been 
Chancellor,  the  number  of  bills  filed  had 
increased  to  7,180.  With  regard  to 
appeals  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Vice«Chancellor  to  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, there  had  also  been  a  similar  in- 
crease. In  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  the 
appeals  amounted  to  131  ;  in  1828,  1829, 
and  1830,  to  145;  and  in  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  to  164.  The  House  would,  there- 
fore, see  that  a  considerable  increase  had 
taken  place  in  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  both  with  respect  to  original 
bills  filed,  and  the  number  of  appeals 
which  had  been  sef  down.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  would  appear  by  the 
returns  for  which  he  was  about  to  move, 
that  although  when  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  came  into  office  in  November, 
1830,  103  appeals  remained  undisposed 
of,  constituting  an  actual  arrear  of  rather 
more  than  the  average  of  two  years'  busi- 
ness, yet  at  the  close  of  the  last  sitting 
Lord  Brougham  left  only  thirty-five  un- 
disposed of,  the  earliest  of  which  was  set 
down  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1834;  so 
that,  except  two  which  had  been  abated  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  parties,  it 
might  be  said  there  was  really  no  arrear 
whatever  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  With 
respect  to  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  the  account 
would  be  equally  satisfactory,  for  whatever 
hon.  Members  might  think  of  their  legisla- 
tive labours  during  the  present  Session, 
the  Judicial  proceedings  of  their  Lordships 
merited  great  commendation.  The  num- 
ber of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  had  gone 
on  regularly  increasing,  but  there  was  now 
no  case  undisposed  of  where  the  appeal 
had  been  set  down  before  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  In  1825,  1826, 
and  1627,  the  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Lcmli  wtre  881;  in  1828, 1829,  and  U30, 


they  were  214  ;  while  in  1R31, 1832,  and 
1833,  they  amounted  to  240.  When  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  came  into  olHce, 
ninety-four  appeals  were  undecided  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment,  only  forty- four 
were  undisposed  of,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  entered  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, except  two,  which  were  adjourned 
at  the  request  of  parties.  There  was,  in 
fact,  then  no  arrear  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  trusted  that  this  statement  would  be 
satisfactory;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
example  thus  furnished  of  attention  and 
despatch  in  the  highest  tribunal  would 
produce  a  salutary  effect  on  all  the  inferior 
courts  throughout  the  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  for  a  lleturn  of  the  number  of 
bills  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
appeals  entered  in  the  years  1825  to  1833 
inclusive;  together  with  the  number  of 
appeals  undecided  when  the  present  Chan- 
cellor came  into  office,  and  of  those  unde- 
cided at  the  date  of  the  last  sitting. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, as  far  as  expedition  was  concerned ; 
but  there  was  another  element  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  legal  proceedings 
— namely,  expense,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  overlooked.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  a  clear  and  convincing  statement  had 
been  made  as  to  the  despatch  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  country,  in  order  to  meet, 
in  the  most  decided  way,  the  representa- 
tions which  had  been  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere ;  but  he  should  be  glad  -to 
know  in  what  proportion  the  expenses  of 
suitors  had  been  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  the  late  Reform. 

The  Atiin^ney-Oeneral  said,  the  new 
system  had  only  come  into  operation  in 
November  last,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  out  any  comparative  return  of  the 
expenses  nntil  the  year  was  completed. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House,  that  the  suitors  had  derived 
the  full  benefit  intended  by  the  change, 
and  many  abuses  under  which  they  for- 
merly laboured  had  now  been  entirely 
removed. 

The  Return  was  ordered. 

Ikcbkdiarism.]  Mr.  Aglionby  rose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  to  the  case  of  an  individual 
convicted  at  Warwick  by  Mr.  Justice 
Tattoton  of  setting  fire  to  one  or  more 
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»tackt*  He  did  not  expect  any  remiseion 
of  the  sentence,  nor  was  he  aware  that 
the  case  called  for  the  clemency  of  his 
Majesty.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  trusted,  that  though  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  referred  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  endure  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law,  his  Majesty's  Government  would  see 
the  propriety  of  not  giving  full  eflfect  to  a 
sentence  pronounced  under  a  state  of  the 
law  which  attempts  had  been  so  often 
made  to  amend.  The  principle  of  a  miti- 
gation of  the  law  had  been  fully  recog- 
nized and  sanctioned  by  that  vote  of  the 
House  in  obedience  to  which  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time.  He  now  much  re- 
gretted that  he  had  ever  consented  to 
wtUidraw  the  Bill;  but,  certainly,  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  in  the  full  hope,  that  all 
cases,  arising  at  the  present  assizes  would 
have  been  viewed  with  leniency  by  the 
executive  authority.  He  admitted,  that 
no  direct  intimation  had  been  given  on 
the  subject  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
but  the  silence  of  Ministers  certainly  led 
him  to  indulge  such  a  hope.  Feeling  as 
he  did  a  very  painful  solicitude  on  this 
matter,  he  begged  to  entreat  to  it  the 
aitention  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  AUkarp  referred  to  the  admission 
of  the  last  speaker  that  Government  had 
given  no  intimation  as  to  what  course 
they  might  think  it  proper  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  such  prisoners  as  might  be  tried 
and  found  guilty  at  the  then  ensuing 
assizes ;  he  was  clear  in  the  opinion  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust  towards 
persons  accused,  or  more  injurious  to 
society  at  large,  than  that  the  law  should 
be  rendered  uncertain  by  any  discussions 
that  might  take  place  in  that  House,  and 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  in 
reference  to  the  Bill  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  just  been 
alluding.  As  to  the  possible  effects  of 
that  Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  make  himself  perfectly  easy,  for, 
considering  the  time  at  which  it  passed  its 
second  reading,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  it  should  be  carried  through  both 
Houses,  and  receive  the  Royal  assent  in 
the  present  Session.  The  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  a  Bill 
were  read  a  second  time,  that  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  House  amounted  to  a 
sanction  of  its  principle;  technically  speak- 
ing, perhaps,  that  might  be  true,  but  in 
practice  it  was  well  known  to  hon.  mem- 
pers  Uiat  the  House  often  gave  a  Bill  a 


second  reading,  without,  by  any  means, 
intending  to  assent  to  its  principle.  He 
could  not  help  observing,  that  remarks, 
such  as  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  placed  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  a  painful  situation ;  but,  however 
distressing  to  his  feelings  it  might  be,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  declare,  that  no  consideration  would 
lead  him  to  be  accessory  to  the  practice  of 
rendering  the  law  uncertain  by  means  of 
discussions  arising  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  object  of  all 
punishment  was  prevention,  and  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  securing  that  ob- 
ject was,  by  causing  penalties  to  accord 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  reluctance  to  prosecute, 
and  by  rendering  them  certain,  unfailing, 
and  expeditious.  He  regretted  mucli  that 
the  Bill  just  mentioned  had  not  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Ewart  observed,  that  many  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  from  persons 
who  had  been  sufferers  from  the  offence 
the  punishment  for  which  it  was  the  object 
of  that  Bill  to  mitigate. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

Sale  of  Becr  Act  Amendment.] 
Lord  Atthorp  moved,  that  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Lords  in  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  Amendment  Bill  be  agreed  to. 

On  that  Amendment  relating  to  the 
power  of  visiting  those  Houses,  with  which 
constables  were  invested  bein^  read, 

Mr.  Hume  protested  agamst  domici- 
liary visits,  and  said  he  should  divide  the 
House. 

Lord  il//Aorpsaid,  he  should  have  been 
better  satisfiea  if  the  right  of  entry  had 
been  limited  to  one  hour  after  the  time 
appointed  for  shutting  up  the  houses,  still 
he  should  support  the  Amendment  as  it 
stood. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  denounced  the 
measure  as  tyrannical,  as  the  result  of  old 
women's  talk,  or  men  like  old  women, 
who  went  up  and  down  through  the  coun- 
try circulating  idle  stories  about  drunken- 
ness and  immorality. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  29 ;  Noes 
12-.Majority  17. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Advocate,  the  Lord        Ashley,  Hon.  H. 
Althorp,  Lord  Attorney  General^  the 
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BaineStB. 
Berkeley,  Hod.  C. 
Blamire,  W. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Childera,  J.  W. 
Colborne,  R, 
Davies,  Colonel 
Elliot,  Hon.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Littleton,  Right.  Hon. 

E.J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
North,  F. 
CGrady,  Hon.  S. 
Palmerston,  Lord 

List  of 

Agltonby,  H.  A. 
Carter,  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  E. 
Ewart,  W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hill,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Reilly,  W. 

The  Amendments 


Finney,  W. 
Rice,  Right  Hon.  T.S. 
Ross,  C. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shappard,  T. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Torrens»  Colonel 
Tracy,  C.  H. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wood,  G.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  F. 
Mackenzie,  S. 

the  Noes. 

Phillips,  M. 
Potter,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Wilks,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Attwood,  T. 
Hume,  J. 

were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  August  15,  1834. 

Prorogation  of  Parliament.]  His 
Majesty  went  this  day  in  state  to  the 
House  of  Peers  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  having 
summoned  the  Commons,  and 

The  jSjpeaibr  having  taken  his  place  at  the 
bar,  addressed  his  Majesty  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — '*  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
we,  your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  of 
the  United  Kmgdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  attend  your  Majesty  with  our 
last  Bill  of  Supply. 

"  Sire,  matters  of  the  deepest  moment  to 
the  country  have  pressed  upon  us  during 
this  long  and  laborious  Session ;  and, 
amongst  the  most  prominent,  the  Bill 
'  For  the  Amendment  and  better  Admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Poor 
in  England  and  Wales,'  has  almost,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
Session,  occupied  our  unwearied  attention. 
Sire,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  approach 
a  subject  of  such  in6nite  delicacy,  and 
such  immense  importance,  without  much 
of  apprehension,  and  I  might  say,  much 
of  alarm.  The  measure,  in  its  effects 
upon  the  comforts,  the  industry,  the 
morals,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
largest  class  of  society,  has,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  do,  attracted  our  most  serious 
and  most  anxious  consideration.  And  if, 
Sire,  the  results  of  this  measure  shall  be 


in  success  proportionate  to  the  laborious 
investigation  it  has  undergone,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  we  have  to  hope 
that  its  bene6ts  will  be  as  lasting  as  they 
will  be  grateful  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
society. 

"  Nor,  Sire,  have  we  been  unmindful  of 
the  pressure  of  the  public  burthens.  So 
far  as  the  revenues  of  the  country  have 
allowed  us  to  deal  with  that  matter,  we 
have  reduced  taxation.  We  have  reduced 
the  annual  charge  of  the  Four  per  Cent 
Annuities,  and  we  have  diminished,  as 
compared  with  the  last  year,  and  as  low 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  respective  ser- 
vices would  admit,  the  several  Estimates 
of  the  current  year. 

*'  Sire,  we  have  laboured  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  with  assiduity ;  and  we  trust 
we  have  discharged  those  duties  with  effi^ 
ciency. 

**  Sire,  the  Bill  which  it  is  now  my  dutv 
to  present  to  your  Majesty,  is  entitled, 
'  An  Act  to  apply  certam  sums  voted  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  the  service 
of  the  year  1834,  and  to  appropriate  .the 
Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment;' to  which,  with  all  humility*  we 
pray  your  Majesty  to  give  the  Royal 
Assent." 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Bill ; 
and  to  the  Customs-*Ch  urch  Temporalities 
(Ireland) — Fines  and  Recoveries  (Ireland) 
—Courts  of  Equity— Tithes  Stay  of  Suits 
— Warrants  of  Distress  (Ireland) — Sale  of 
Beer — Burghs  (Scotland) —Royal  Burghs 
(Scotland)-~Registration  of  Voters  (Sootr 
land)  —  Turnpike  Road  Acts  (Ireland) 
Continuance  —  General  Turnpike  Act 
Amendment — Trad  ing  Associations — Let- 
ters Patent — and  South  Australia  Bills. 

His  Majesty  then  delivered  the  follow- 
ing Speech. 

My  Lords  and  Oentlemen, 

'*  The  numerous  and  important  ques- 
tions which  have  in  the  present  as  in  the 
two  preceding  years  been  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  have  imposed  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
care  and  labour  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  public  business  that  I  at  length 
close  this  protracted  Session,  and  release 
you  from  your  attendance. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  Foreign 
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Powers,  anuniicet  of  their  frieDdlj  db» 
position. 

"  The  negotiations,  on  account  of  which 
the  conferences  in  London  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  suspended, 
have  not  yet  been  brougiit  to  a  dose,  and 
1  have  still  to  lament  the  continued  post* 
ponement  of  a  final  settlement  between 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

<*  On  the  other  band,  I  have  derived  the 
most  sincere  and  lively  satisfaction  from 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war  which  had 
so  long  distracted  the  Kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  treaty 
which  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal  induced  me  to  conclude  with  the 
King  of  the  French,  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  and  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  and 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  you, 
contributed  materially  to  produce  this 
happy  result. 

"  Events  have  since  occurred  in  Spain 
to  disappoint,  for  a  time,  the  hopes  of 
tranquillity  in  that  country,  which  the 
pacification  of  Portugal  had  inspired. 

''To  these  events,  so  important  to 
Great  Britain,  I  shall  give  my  most  serious 
attention,  in  concert  with  France,  and 
with  the  other  Powers  who  are  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  the  22nd  of  April ;  and  the 
good  understanding  which  prevails  between 
me  and  my  allies  encourages  me  to  ex- 
pect that  our  united  endeavours  will  be 
attended  with  success. 

<'  The  peace  of  Turkey  remains  undis- 
turbed, and  I  trust  that  no  event  will 
happen  in  that  quarter  to  interrupt  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

"  I  have  not  failed  to  observe  with  ap- 
probation, that  yott  have  'directed  your 
attention  to  those  domestic  questions  which 
more  immediately  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  and  I  have  had 
much  satisfaction  in  sanctioning  your  wise 
and  benevolent  intentions  by  giving  my 
Assent  to  the  Act  for  the  Amendment  and 
better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  provide,  that  the  autho- 


rity necesnrily  vested  in  ComoitssioiMci 
nominated  by  the  Crown  be  exercised  with 
temperance  and  caution,  and  I  entertain 
a  confident  expectation,  that  its  prudent 
and  judicious  application,  as  well  as  the 
discreet  enforcement  of  the  other  Provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  will  by  degrees  remedy 
the  evils  which  at  present  prevail,  and, 
whilst  they  elevate  the  character,  will 
increase  the  oomforts  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  my  people. 

"  The  Amendment  of  the  Law  is  one 
of  your  first  and  most  important  duties, 
and  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  it  has  occu- 
pied so  much  of  your  attention.  The 
establishment  of  a  Central  Court  for  the 
trial  of  offences  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood,  will,  I  trust,  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  within  the  popu- 
lous sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  affbrti 
a  useful  example  to  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  To  the  important  subject  of  our  Juris- 
prudence and  of  our  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions your  attention  will  naturally  be 
directed  early  in  the  next  Session.  Ton 
may  always  rest  assured  of  my  disposition 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  such  useful 
reformations. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with 
which  you  have  granted  the  Supplies. 
The  estimates  laid  before  you  were  some- 
what lower  than  those  of  former  years, 
although  they  included  several  extraordi- 
nary charges,  which  will  not  again  occiif. 
The  same  course  of  economy  will  atill  be 
steadily  pursued.  The  continual  increase 
of  theRevenue,  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  so  many  taxes,  affords  the  surest  proof 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
unimpaired,  and  justifies  the  expectation, 
that  a  perseverance  in  judicious  and  well- 
considered  measures  will  still  further  pro- 
mote the  industry  and  augment  the  wealth 
of  my  people. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 
*'  It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  be- 
lieve, that  on  returning  to  your  several 
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eoQDtiei,  you  will  fiad  a  preTalence  of 
general  tranquillity  and  of  acti? e  indostry 
amongst  all  classes  of  society.  I  humbly 
hope,  that  Divine  Providence  will  vouch- 
safe a  continuance  and  increase  of 
these  blessings,  and  in  any  circum- 
stances which  may  arise  I  shall  rely  with 
confidence  upon  your  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and  I  rest  satisfied,  that  you  will  inculcate 
and  encourage  that  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  that  observance  of  the  duties  of  reli* 
gion  and  morality,  which  are  the  only 
secure  foundations  of  the  power  and 
happiness  of  empires.*' 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  said — 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"It  is  his  Majesty's  Royal  will  and 
pleasure,  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued 
to  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  September 
next,  to  be  then  here  holden ;  and  this 
Parliament  is  accordingly  prorogued  to 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  September 
next.** 

His  Majesty  then  withdrew,  and  their 
Lordships  retired. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  August  15,  1834. 

Court  of  Chancery.]  Mr.  Lynch 
alluding  to  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  Attorney-General  on  a  former 
occasion  upon  a  Motion  relative  to  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  said, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  made  comparisons  between  the  amount 
of  business  done  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  and  certain  other  Judges, 
which  not  only  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
latter,  but  also  on  former  Judges  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  with 
the  greatest  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
administration  of  the  country.  Such  ob- 
servations had  a  very  injurious  tendency, 
and  were  calculated  greatly  to  mislead 
the  public.  He  must  also  complain  of 
the  incorrectness  of  certain  statements 
made  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General, 
from  which  it  would  be  inferred,  there  was 
no  arrear  of  causes  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, such  was  not  the  fact,  there  being 
a  very  considerable  arrear  of  business  that 
had  not  been  disposed  of. 

The  Attorney- General  said,  the  facts 
he  had  mentioned  to  the    House  were 
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founded  upon  the  documents  which  had 
been  regularly  furnished  to  him,  and  of 
the  correctness  of  which  he  could  not  en- 
tertain a  doubt.  He  still  believed  what 
he  had  stated  to  be  substantially  true, 
namely,  that  in  reality  there  was  no  arrear 
of  causes  to  be  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  was  still  of  that  opinion, 
as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  gainsay  it. 
The  hon.  Member  from  bis  experience  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  barrister,  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment to  a  certain  extent ;  but  for  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  believe,  that  for  a  century 
there  had  been  so  small  an  arrear  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  There 
were  probably  some  matters  that  were  not 
finally  disposed  of,  or  stood  over  for  some 
reason  or  other;  but  he  asserted,  that 
the  diminution  of  arrears  be  had  stated 
was  substantially  true. 

Mr.  Lytich  declared  there  were  upwards 
of  200  cases  undisposed  of,  and  when 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Bill  passed  the  ar« 
rear  was  only  214. 

The  Attorney-General  again  said,  he 
believed  the  returns  he  had  quoted  to  be 
essentially  true.  He  must  also  most  une- 
quivocally deny  that  he  had  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  other  Judges  of  the 
Court  by  the  observations  he  had  made 
with  reference  to  the  business  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  So  far  from  entertdn- 
ing  any  feeling  of  that  description,  he 
believed  the  other  Judges  had  discharged 
their  duties  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
and  that  their  exertions  merited  the  highest 
praise  he  could  bestow. 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 

Lord  Ellen  borough.]  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven  said,  he  wished  to  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  to  be  submitted  early  next  Session, 
which  deeply  implicated  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough.  It  was  that  he,  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  in  his  capacity  as  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  had  applied  to  his 
own  use  sums^of  money,  and  interests  of 
sums  of  money,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Secretary  Rice  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  really  going  a  little  too 
far.  He  might  give  his  notice  generally, 
but  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  put  it  in 
a  shape  which  conveyed  a  serious  moral 
imputation  upon  a  man's  character.  The 
latter  part  of  the  notice  imputed  that 
which,  if  untrue,  was  a  most  cruel  outrage 
upon  a  man's  feelings:  and  which,  if  true, 
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ought  to  be  met  at  onoe.  To  laj  him 
Under  such  an  accotation  for  six  months, 
without  the  opportunity  of  rebutting  it, 
was  anything  but  fair  dealing.  He  hoped 
the  Order-book  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  never  be  turned  to  any  such  unjust 
purpose.  What,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Seuion  to  charge  an  individual  with  an 
indictable  offence,  and  in  the  same  breath 
tell  him  he  should  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  purnng  himself  of  such  chai^  for 
months  and  months  I  He  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  own  feelings,  would  he 
like  such  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  him  ? 
On  behalf  of  the  House  itself  he  (Mr. 
Rice)  would  object  to  the  printing  of  any 
such  notice ;  but  let  it  be  altered  so  as  to 
carry  a  general  character  with  it,  and  he 
would  at  once  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  Uvte,  that  the 
noble  Lord  bad  applied  the  money ;  but 
then,  in  the  evidence  upon  the  Table,  he 
had  accounted  how  he  had  done  so.  The 
notice  ought  certainly  to  be  given  in  a 
general  way,  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  HUl  would  take  upon  himself  to 
state,  as  one  of  the  parties  in  the  inquiry, 
that  the  noble  Lord's  conduct  had  been  as 
upright  and  as  honourable  as  any  man's 
could  be. 

'  Mr.  Ruthven  said,  the  allegation  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  applied  to  his 
own  use  the  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 
which  belonged  solely  to  the  public.  He 
would,  however,  strike  out  the  objection- 
able part  of  his  notice* 

Mr.  jS^^rtn^  Rke  said,  if  the  notice  were 


one  as  to  the  emolumenta  of  the  office 
held  by  Lord  EUeoborough,  no  one  would 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  Oearge  F.  Young  thought,  that  it 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  thenoble  Lord, 
or  to  any  man,  to  let  such  a  notice  stand 
upon  the  Books  of  the  House.  Surely 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  persist  in  such 
a  course. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  was  the  last  man 
to  oppose  inquiry  into  .the  conduct  of  any 
public  functionary  who  might  l>e  supposed 
to  have  misbehaved  himself.  But,  then, 
there  was  a  just  way  of  causing  that 
inquiry.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin 
thought  there  had  been  wrong  done  to 
the  public,  he  was  not  only  justified  in 
demanding  inquiry,  but  he  would  desert 
his  own  duty  if  ne  did  not  demand  it.  Let 
him  not,  however,  implicate  a  men's  cha- 
racter and  at  the  same  time  say  to  him, 
**  You  shan't  for  six  months  have  an 
opportunity  of  defending  H."  The  notice, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be^amed  so  aa 
to  carry  no  implication. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

PaoROOATiOH.]  The  attendance  of 
the  Commons  upon  his  Majesty  was  com- 
manded. The  Speaker,  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  body  of  Members,  obeyed 
the  Summons,  and  on  his  return  read  the 
Speech  of  his  Majesty,  Proroguing  the 
Parliament,  to  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Members  then 
withdrew. 


<S^  His  Majesty  having  dismissed  the  Ministry  on  Nov.  14lh,  this  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  Proclamation  on  Dec.  29th,  and  a  new  one  summoned,  for  Feb. 
19th,  1835. 
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CLASS. 
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An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordivart  Resources,  contti- 

Ireland;  for  the  Year 

JV.H.— Thii  Aceottni  u  fonMd  hy  adding  Ibe  ToUUt  of  Ihe  Aocoaol  for  GresA 


HCAM  or  MVrtMVt, 


CUSTOMS 

BXCISB 

STAMPS  (ineludinr  Hacknoj  CoboIi,  and  Haw. 
kers  and  Pedlari*  Lioeniet}  .•• 

TAXBS,  under  tbe  Maoagenenl  of  the  Commia- 
Mooeri  of  Staapa  and  Faxes  ••» 

POST  OFFICE ^ 

One  Shilling  In  ihe  Ponnd,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Found  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Sliil- 
lings  in  the  Poand  on  Pensieos.. , ••••... 

Crown  Ijuids  ..•...••...• ••• •••••• 

Small  Branches  of  Ihe  King's  Hereditarjr  Re? enoe.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offioes  ......••••.. 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells'  Fees,  Casualties,  and  Trea- 
surj  Fees  in  Ireland   ..••••.,•.••••• 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Rerenues • 

Money  receired  from  the  East*India  Company,  on 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &o.  of  hit 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71    ••■•.• 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Aeeount- 
anls,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public. •..••... 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  ac- 
count of  Unclaimed  Dividends  •••.•• 

Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom • •••....••.•. ..«..•. 


GROSS  atcEirr. 


18,575,18t  15  9} 

18,658,037     9  0 

7,414.891     %  H 

5.116,754  10  5 

t,f  94,911     7  8 

28,769    6  1 

424,553    3  2} 

38,804    3  4 

S6,183    8  t 

3,089  16  0| 


60,000    0    0 


15,610  10    0} 


25,115  14    8 


52.671,842  19    7^ 


llepay«i«»U,  Allo«anc*t» 

iMaoooaia,  DravMckt, 

Md  BottMtM  In  ihc 

WMim  of  Drawb«cki,ac. 


Mcrr  lEcxirr 
vUMa  Ihc  rear,  aOcr 


IVATMINTB,  Ac. 


£.        «.    d. 

765,830  0  7i 
904,624  19  104 

284,508  2  0 

5.684    4    9i 
104.729  16  10} 


52,571,116  14  11  .   2,065.377    3    6^ 


2/)65.377    3    6^ 


£.        a.  if. 

17,809452  15  S| 

17,753,412     2  1| 

7,150.383    O  S4 

5.111.070    0  Sf 

2.190,181  10  9i 

28.769    6  1 

424,553    5  2^ 

28.804    3  4 

26,183    8  S 

3.029  16  0| 


50,505.739  11     4| 


60.000    0    0 


15,610  10    Oi 


25,115  14    8 


50,605.465  16    0| 


Cbu9  L^P  UBLIC  INCOME. 


CHI 


luting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  Orbat  B&itaiv  and 

ended  5th  January,  1834. 

Briuin  to  ibe  ToUli  of  the  Aocoant  for  Ireland— for  which  AccounU  see  infra. 


TOTAL  INCOME 
lALANCES. 

» 

TOTAL  PAYMKNTS 
OMt  of  the  Income,  in  iti 
Prognttioiiie  Ekcbcquer. 

PAYMKim 

into  tbe 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES  «nd  BILLS 

oultUndlBf 
on  5tb  JtnaarT.  1834. 

TOTAL  DISCHABCC 

of(h« 

IKCOME. 

■ftte  per  cent 
for  whicb  tbe 
Crou  Receipt 
was  collected. 

X.           #. 

d. 

JB,        9,    d. 

of.          *.     d. 

of.               #. 

d. 

£^           9, 

d. 

£.  9,   d. 

I8,348,ff9    9 

If 

1,685,508     0    0\ 

16,908.940    8     6\ 

453,781     0 

n 

18,348,999    9 

If 

7    9    S 

• 

18,403.669    4 

Hi 

1.900.011  16    5 

16,543,711  14    4  J 

659,945  14 

n 

18,403,669    4 

11* 

5  15    7| 

7,391,97*  14 

4 

187.161  15    4 

6,998.309  16  11 

276,501     f 

1 

7,391,972  14 

4 

9  10    5f 

5,383,570  14 

6 

964,018    4    3} 

4,899.058    9    7J 

997,494    0 

''i 

5,383.570  14 

6 

4  14    7| 

9,356,975  16 

Oi 

671.785     9    3  J 

1.513,800    0    0 

171,390    6 

9 

9,356.975  16 

Oi 

97  14  11 

30,568    8 

6 

599  15     5 

98,998  19    0 

1,047    1 

1 

30,568    8 

6 

1  16    3i 

518,416  17 

H 

395,534    0  11^ 

•        •        • 

116.882  16 

4* 

519,416  17 

sj 

6  a  11} 

99,245    9 

9 

3,599    9    3 

95,567  18    4 

148    8 

7 

99,945    9 

9 

— 

96,183    8 

9 

•        «        » 

96,183    8    9 

•                   o                   • 

96,183    8 

9 

— 

3,099  16 

0| 

. 

3.099  16    0> 

•           •            • 

3,099  16 

0* 

— 

59,485,861  18 

1| 

4,408,071     3  11^ 

46,170,600    3  m 

1,907,190  10 

3 

59,485,861  18 

^ 

6  15    5| 

60,000    0 

0 

•        •        • 

60.000    0    0 

•        •        • 

60,000    0 

0 

^. 

15,610  10 

0* 

- 

15,610  10    0} 

•        «        ■ 

15,610  10 

o» 

95.115  14 

8 

«                 «                 « 

95,115  14    8 

*        «        • 

95,115  14 

a 

— 

59,586,588    9 

10 

4,408,071     3  11 J 

46,971,396    8    7f 

1,907,190  10 

3 

59,586,588    9 

le 

— 

CaiJ 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:   1833. 


An  Account  of  the  Oedikart  RETBNVEt  and  Exteaordimart  Rb- 

the  Year  ended 


HIAM  or  lirLIIUE. 


Oiliiiitrfi  Hebtnuff. 


CUSTOMS 
BXCiSB«. 


STAMPS  (including  Haoknej  Conofa,  and   Haw- 
ken'  LiMUMt) .••••••• • •• 

TAXES,  onder  the  MantfeBent  of  Um  Cownta- 
aioneriofTaxea  ••  ••• .••••••..• ••• 


POST  OFFICE 


ClOfl  tlCUPT. 


One  Skill inf  in  Ike  Poand,  and  Sispeoee  in  tke 
Pound  on  Penaiona  and  Salariea,  and  Poor  SkiU 
liogi  in  Ike  Pound  on  Penaiona • , 


Crown  Luida ,...• 

Snail  Branckea  of  tke  King*a  Heiedilarj  Refenoe,. 

Sarplua  Feea  of  Regulated  Pablie  Offioea 

ToTALa  ofOrdinarj  RoTenuea  ..« 


Sxtraet^inttQ  Ursourctf. 

Monej  TeoeiTod  from  tke  Eaat- India  Compuj  on 
aooooni  of  Retired  Pay,  Peoaiona,  &o.  ofkia  Ma- 
Jeaij*^  Foroea  aenring  in  tke  Beat  Indiea,  per  Act 
4  Geo.  4,  &71 - 


loipreat  Moniea  repaid  by  aondry  Public  Aeeoont- 
antc,  and  otker  Moniea  paid  to  tke  Poblio........ 


Money  received  from  tke  Bank  of  England,  on  ac- 
count of  Unclaimed  Diridenda 


ToTALa  of   tke  Public  Income  of  Great 
Britain  • • •••••••• 


17,063,481    5  10| 
16,706,7SS    4  10 

6,95f  ,359  19    7) 

5,116,754  10    5 
e,06t,8S9    7    81 

S8,769  6  1 

4f4,55S  3  %\ 

S8^804  3  4 

S6,183  8  % 


■narflMaU,  AllovaBCO, 

Dttc— >it  Dnvtoeki. 

m4  aMsCtai  ia  Ui« 

Naliifc  of  DiwaicM,*«« 


£.       M.    d. 


757,573  16  3* 
896,275  1 


275,617  5  Si 

5,684  4  ti 
83,605  9  4) 


48,410,467  9  3^ 


irftTTttcnrT 
•lUria  Cha  Taar, 


iirAniiRib*«* 


X.      #.   d. 

16,305,907    9    ?( 
l0i|15,8l(V447    S  11| 


2,018,765  16  11}  46,391,701  12    3| 


60,000    0    0 


5,821  16    1( 


25,115  14    8 


48,501,405    0    1 


6,676,732  14  4 

5,111,070    6  ff 

1,979,233  18  4 

28,769    6  1 

424,553    3  2} 

28304    3  4 

26,183    8  2 


60,000    0    0 
5,821  16    It 
25.115  14    8 


2,018,765  16  111  46,482,639    3     1} 


Ch$s  I.— P  UBLIC    INCOME. 


[v 


SOURCES^  constitutbg  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  for 
5th  January,  18«34. 


TOTAL  racOMI, 

iMdotftH 
BALAWCn. 


TOTAL  PATMnm 
ovt  oTtlM  INOOM,  ia  iu 
CotlwBJicheqaav 


PAYMEim 

iato  the 
BXCU£aUEI. 


.16,76S,83S  14  7} 

16,4S6,8«1    5  H 

6,9tS,830    S  S] 

5,983470  14  6 

f,101,517  15  7 

504tf8    8  6 

51t,416  17  Si 

S9.S45    9  t 

S6,183    8  S 


48,f  06,986  Id    4} 


60,000    0    0 


5,811  16    11 


§5,115  14    8 


1,4S1,57S    7  11) 
97S,748  14    7 

169,035  13    t 

S64,018    4    3i 
587,763  19    3} 

5tS  15    5 

395,534    0  m 
3,529    S    3 


BALANCES  ud  IILU 

ouUUndlat 
on  Sth  Jtouarj,  1834. 


«£•   «.  d. 

14,946.990  7  9J 
14,840,968  7  11) 

6,498.687  1  S 

4,892,058  9  7) 

1,386,000  0  0 

.  28,998  IS  0 

25.567  18  4 

26,185    8  2 


3,808,522  17  10) 


TOTAL  DISCUAICE 

of  the 

IMCOMB. 


£.       $.    d. 

395,469  18  10^ 
623,110    0    9 

261,109    7  10} 

227,494  0  7} 
127,753  16  3| 

1,047  1  1 
116.882  16  4} 
148  8  7 


£.        s.    d. 
16,763,832  14  7) 


Rate  per  cent, 
for  wbtrb  the 
Crofli  Receipt 
was  cullccied. 


£.    9.    d. 


16,436,821  3  3|  5  6  8 


6  13  6i 


42,645,448  5  0| 


48,297,924  4  2 


3,808,528  17  10) 


60,000  0  0 


5,821  16  If 


25,115  14  8 


42,736,385  15  10 


1,753,015  10  5) 


6,922,830  2  21 

5,383,570  14  6 

2,101,517  15  7 

30,568  8  6 

512,416  17  3| 

29,245  9  2 

26,183  8  2 


48,206,986  13  4) 


2  6  10| 

4  14  7| 

26  15  lOi 

1  16  3) 
6  11  11) 


6  4  8 


60,000  0  0 


5,821  16  1| 


25,115  14  8 


1,753,015  10  5)  48,297,924  4  3 


vi] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNT«:    1833. 


An  Account  of  theO&DiNART  Revenues  and  ExTBAOHDiKAitY 

for  the  Year  ended 


»* 


WADt  or  tKTKRVI. 


cuffroiis 

EXCISB 

STAMPS 

POST  omncB 

Povadftge  Vm0,  Pelb*  FMi^CaiiMlitcfl,  and  TraMory 
FeM • 

TotAxiofOfdlMryRatoBiet  *.••.••• 


Imprefl  Mooiea  repaid  b^  iimdrjr  PnbUo  Aoooont 
anlfly  and  other  Monieipud  to  tlie  Pnblic 


Totals  of  the  Pablio  Inoomo  of  Ireland  •• 


cftOM  aicnrr. 


1^11,701    9  11 
1,951^14  17    f 
46^531     2     6} 
td2,071  19  11| 

3,0f9  16    0) 


4,160,649    5    7| 


9,788  13  10| 


4,170,437  19    6i 


£.       t,  if. 

8,f  36    4  4 

8|349  18  0| 

8,880  16  8| 

21,124    7  6 


46,611    6    6| 


NnraicuPT 
wHhim  the  T«tr,  alter 


aspATMarn*  Ac 


^.     t.  rf. 

1,503,445    5    7 
1,942,964  19    1} 
453,630    5  1(4 
210,947  If    5i 

3,029  16    0| 


4,114,087  t9    1 


46,611     6    6f 


9,788  13  10| 


4,123,826  12  11} 


CfaM  I.  'PUBLIC    INCOME. 


in 


RfisointcES,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  IRELAND, 
5th  January,  1834. 


TOTAL  IKCOMI, 

lacladtnt 

BALANCES. 


TOTAL  PAYMEim 
out  sT  tte  lMo««k  la  lit 
Procrcai  to  tht  Kscbcqurr 


1,584^96  14  6i 

1,966,84a  1  8 

469,14S  IS  1| 

Sd5,458  0  5i 

3,029  16  0) 


4,278,875  4  9} 


9,788  13  10| 


4,S88,663  18  8 


264,135  IS  Of 
227,263  1  10 
24,1£8  2  2 
64,021  10  0 


599,548  6  0| 


rATMEim 

ttClliQUtt. 


£,       9.  d. 

1,261,950  0  9 

1,702.749  6  41 

429,622  15  9 

127,800  0  0 

3,029  16  0} 


BALAVCa  a»d  11111 

MUttDdiag 
on  5Ui  Jtaoary,  183I. 


3,525,151  18  11} 


699,548  6  0} 


9,788  13  10} 


3,534,940  12  9| 


TOTAL  DUCHAIOB 

of  the 

INCOME. 


Rata  per  6«at 

for  Which  Ibe 

GrMtteodpt 

vatcoUcctcd. 


jC.        »•  d. 

58,311  1  8} 

36,8^5  13  5i 

15,391  14  fti 

43,636  10  5i 


154,174  19  9J 


£.       s.    d. 

1,584,396  14  6} 

1,966,848  1  '  8 

469,142  12  1} 

255,458  0  Si 

3,029  16  0) 


4,278,875  4  9} 


£•   «•  d, 
16  6  11 
9  12  2i 

5  4  4 
36  4  1 


13  0  10| 


154,174  19  9} 


9,788  13  10) 


4,288,663  18  8 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    IMS. 


Aa  Acoount  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Rbtehvb  of  Ouat  Butaiv 

Allowenceei  Duconnts,  Dniwbackt,  end  Boontiee  of  the  nettue  of  DmwiMKdn  t 

Kingdom^  exduuTe  of  the  Sttms  applied  to  the  Re* 


■■AM  or  BimVB. 


BaUncei  and  Bills  ontiUailiB^  on  5ih  JutMrj,  18S9.. ••  ••••  • 

Bzeiie • • 

SUapt  (inoladbg  HaokMy  CoMk,  •md  Hawkeri'  and  PodUn' 

liooBiet)    ••• • ••• 

T^M,  vndcr  the  MuMfWBMt  of  Uw  ConuniiMOBert  of  Taxes  • 

PoetOflloe 

One  Sbilling  in  the  Pooiid  and  Sixpence  in  tbe  Ponnd  on  Pansiont 
and  Salariesi  and  Four  SUIIinfS  In  tlie  Ponnd  on  Pensions   • 

Crown  Ijuids  •• ••• • • 

Saall  BranolMS  of  tlie  King's  Heieditarj  Rerenne 

Snrplos  Fees  of  Regalated  PoUlo  Offices ••« 

Poundage  Fees,  Pell^  Fees,  Casnalties,  and  IVeasnry  Fees  In  Ire- 
land  


MstT  aacupT 

I  IMbS  hi  ACCMSt  of 


£.  9.  d 

17,80945t  15*  ti 

17,7A3,41S  S  H 

r.iMpSes  0  M 

5,111,070  6  ff 

f,190,iei  10  9i 

f8,769  6  1 

494,553  S  f) 

S8,804  S  4 

26,185  8  S 


3,099  16    0) 


£*        9.    A 

l,980,ltt    6    9i 


50,505,739  11    4} 


Oadont  Balanoes  and  Bills  onlslanding  on  5Ui  Jannary,  1834 .  •  •  • 

Total  Ordinarj  Be?enne«« •••••• 


•••••••a 


Wtftt  itcsotttctf . 

Honej  reoeiTed  front  the  Bast-India  Company,  on  aooonnt  of 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &o.  of  his  Migesty't  Forces  eerring  in 
the  East  Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71  

Lnprest  Monies  repnid  by  sandry  PaUio  Aooonotants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  PabUo 

Money  receired  frooi  the  Bank  of  BngUnd  on  aooonnt  of  Un- 
oUuned  Diridends  ••••••••• •••.•••••••• 


£.       s.  d. 

60,000  0  0 

15,610  10  Oi 

95,115  14  8 


59,485,861  18  If 
1,907,190  10  3 


50|578|671  7  lOf 


100,796  4  6| 


Balaaoas  in  the  hands  of  Reoeirers,  &o.  on  5Ui  Jannary,  1833 

Ditto  on  5th  January,  1834 


Bafaneeslesi  in  1834  than  in  1833 • 

Sorplas  Income  paid  into  the  Bxoheqner  over  Bapenditnre  i«ned  thereont 


Aotoal  BxoMi  of  Income  orer  Bxpenditure 


50,679|397  19    7 

1,980,199    6    9i 
1,907,190  10    3 


79,931  16    6i 
1313,083  11    6| 


1,440,151  15    0| 


C&Mf  IL—I N O 0 M E   Airs  EXPENDITURE. 


(« 


I&SLAHDy  in  the  Tear  ended  6th  Jannary,  1834,  after  dedacting  the  Repayments, 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  the  United 
diiction  of  the  National  Debt  withm  the  same  Period. 


BXPEVDmitli 


PAYMENTS  OUT  07  THE  INCOME 

in  iU  progroM  to  Uie  Bxckeqaer : 

Clmrges  of  CoUeoUon.  •••••••••••••••••  ••!•••••• 

Other  PftjmeBU  • • ••• • 


5^560,693    4    4) 
94ir^7  19    6^ 


Total  FkjwamU  est  of  tlis  Iboobm,  in  iU  progratt  to  tho  Bsobeqner 
FUNDED  DEBT: 


•  • 


Interett  and  ManageBieBi  of  tbe  Perauuient  Debt 
TerauaableAnniiities.*  •••••••••• ••••• 


Total  Charge  of  the  Faoded  Debt,  ezclaiire  of 
£^,9r7  4#,  S(L  the  Interest  on  Dona- 
tions and  BeqoesU ••••••«•••• •••. 


UNFUNDED  1)EBT : 
Interest  on  Biofaei|aer  Bills  •••••••••••••. 


CivilList    , 

Pennons 

Salaries  and  Allowances ••••«••• t*»«» •• 

DiploBMtic  Salaries  and  Pensions  •••••• 

Coorls  of  Joslice    • • • 

Misoellaneons  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fond  •••••••••••• 

Hint  Establishment   «•• 

Bonnties  granted  for  the  eniMraragement  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Scot- 
land, per  Actf7  Geo.  5,  a  15,  s. 65   ....t ••••• 


Armj  •••• •• ••• •• •••• 

Narj   

Ordnance,.  •.. ••••.•••• ••• 

Misoflllaneoas,  chargeable  upon  the  Annoal  Cranta  of  Parliament 


34^r0,049  16    8} 
3,47S,68B  14    Tf 


87,742,758  11    4} 


779,769    1    e 


510,000  0  0 
509,165  17  10| 
15t,068  7  0 
£11,696  11  11 
577,966  6  9 
S05^086  15  11 
14,534  10  0 

2,956  15  8 


6,590,061  18  8} 

4,560,255  6  3 

1,514,806  0  0 

2,007,158  18  1| 


Sorplns  of  Inoone  pidd  into  the  Bzcheqner  ofer  Expenditure  issued  thereoat 


j;.      9.   4. 


4|408|071    3  Hi 


f8,5fS,50r  12  lOi 


1,965,475    1    1| 


54,894,051  17  11^ 


14,272,262    5    1 


49,166,514    1    0) 
1,515,085  11    6i 

150,679,597  12    7 


«1 


FIITANCB  AOCOUNTS:    1833. 


An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

EXPENDITURE  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  Departments, 

Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded,  or  for  paying  off  Un- 


iircoMB. 


Apptk«ble  lo  Ike 


I 


ORDINARY  BBVBNUES  AND 
RBCElFra 

CvitOBI... , 


Bzoiio 
StaBipt 
Taxes.. 


Pott  Office. 


One  Shilling  and  Slxpanca,  and  Pour  ShiUiqg* 
on  Pcntiom  and  Sakuriea ., 


Snail  Branohei  of  the  RiBg*!  HeredlUry  Re- 
Tenoei    ••• • •• , 


Surpluf  Feet  of  regnlaled  Publie  OfSoei,,..., 

Poundage  Feea,  Felli'  Feea^  &oi  in  Ireland... 

Total  Ordiaary  Re?«ine......,M... 


OTHBR  RECBIPTS. 


Inprett  and  olber  Moalea.««t««»*.t.*«Mt»****«*. 

Monief  reoeired  from  tbe  Basl*IadSa  Conpanj 

Money  reoci?ed  froai  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  aoQouni  of  Unclaimed  DiYidendt... 


12,796,917  15  1| 

16,549,711  14  4i 

6^8,509  16  11 

4,899,058    9  7| 

1,513,800    0  0 

28,998  12  b 

25,567  18  4 

26,183  8  2 

3»029  16  0} 


42,760,577  8  7 


15,561  5  *lk 


42,776,138  14  2J 


AMilCAble  to  the 
NWcSwktb 


3,410,022  15    4J 


lacoMC  paid  lalo 
IbClMhcqi 


16,208,940  8  6^ 

16,543,711  14  4| 

6,928,309  16  11 

4,892,058  9  7} 

1,513,800  0  0 

28,998  12  O 

25,567  18  4 

26,183  8  2 

3,029  16  0| 


3,410,022  15  41 


49  4  5 
60,000  0  0 


25,115  14  8 


3,495,187  14  5| 


40,170,600  3  111 


15,610  10  0( 
60,000  0  0 

25,116  14  8 


46,271,3X6  8  7| 


Chut  11.-^  NCOME   AMD   EXPENDITURE. 


t»i 


Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1834,  after  abating  the 
and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the 
funded  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  &c. 


BXPKHDITURE. 


FUND8D  DEBT. 
InleFcst  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt. 
Terminable  Annnities.. ...... •..••••. •••...• •• 


Total  Charge  oftbe  Fonded  Debt, exoluuve  of  5,977/.  4f.  5c/. 
the  Intereit  on  Donalioiu  and  Beqoeilii   •••••••••••% 


UNFUNDED  DBBT. 


Interest  on  Exobe^ner  Bills 
Citil  List 


£,       $,     d. 

24^^0,049  16    8| 
3,472,688  14    7} 


McU  BxpeodUare. 


£.       t.    d. 


S7,74f,758  11    4 


779,769    1    6 


Pensions 


Salaries  and  Allowaneet, 


Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Penaiona. 
Conrts  of  Jnstioe • ««• 


Misoellaneons  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fnnd. 
Mint  Eslablislunent.......... ••...... ••••.•*.••••»< 


t«M« 


fionntiee  gfMled  for  the  enooorageoMnt  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  Scot- 
land, per  Act  S7  Geo.  3,  c.  13,  s.65....... 


Army  ,%•« 

Nary    ..., 
Ordnance. 


Misoellaneons,  chargeable  upon  Annual  Grants  of  Parliament. 


510,000  0  0 
5Q9A63  17  lOf 
13S.068  7  0 
Sll,696  11  11 
377,966  6  9 
S05,086  13  11 
14»M4  10    0 

2,956  13    8 


28,522,507  12  10| 


6,590,061  18  8| 

4,360,235    6  3 

1,314,806    0  0 

2,007,158  18  11 


Sorplui  of  Income  over  Eipenditure 


1,963,473    1     1| 


30,485,980  14    OJ 


14,272,262  3  1 


44,758,242  17  U 
1,513,083  11  el 


46,271,326  8  7| 


siq 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:   1839. 


An  Account  of  the  Ba&aucss  of  PUBLIC  MONET  remftining  in  the  Excbeqvek 
or  UKFT7KDBD  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1834;  the  Money  ap» 

the  Total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  account 

and  the  Balances  m  the  Ez- 


BdMMt  b  the  EnhtqMT  on  5lh  Jtawry,  1853 


MONET  RAI8BD 
In  Um  Yeir  faded  5ih  JuMaiy,  1834,  by  the  oraadoii  of 


Unfonded  Debt : 


Ezobeqner  Billt,  per  Ael  t  &  3  WIU,4y  0.94.- 

Ditto    -        •        •  3  WilK  4,  0.  t  .•.••••.••— ••.. 

Ditto    .        -        •  3di4Win.4,o.  t5  

Ditto    .        -        -   S&3WiU.4,e,lS6 

For  beildiBg  Cbttrebee,  per  Act  5  Geo,  4,  e.  103  ••••, 
For  Peblie  Worki,  &o.  per  Act  1  Ik  t  Will.  4,  c.  U 
Ditto  io  Ireland  --»    •     •     •-     -e.  33 


For  Relief  to  Safierert  io  tbe  Wett  Indift  Itlandii  per  Act  S  &  3 
Will.  4,  o.  Its 


S»        dm 


ty9eo«too  0  0 

isgooo^ooo  0  0 

tMSS«400  0  0 

.  679,000  0  0 

48,000  0  0 

384.100  0  0 

91,500  0  0 


t07,950    0    0 


4»688,64r  IS    S| 


SttrplM  of  Income  OT«r  Bzpenditnre .. 


28,605,150    0    0 
l/il3,083  11    6| 


34^806381    3    9t 


Ctotll^INCOMB  AVD  £XPBNI>ITURE. 


[xiU 


on  the  5th  January,  1 833 ;  the  anoitnt  of  Honey  raised  by  the  Additions  to  the  Fuir  dxd 
plied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded,  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt ; 
of  Local  Works,  &c.  with  the  Difference  accruing  thereon ; 
chequer  on  5th  January,  1834. 


IS8UBDT0 

The  Conniaiioiim  for  tlie  Redaolion  of  the  NatioiMl  Debt, 
to  be  applied  to  the  Redenption  of  Faaded  Debt : 


Bj  iMoet  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c«  S7  .••••, 
By  Inlereit  on  DoMtaoM  and  Beqneiti 


Deduct  the  Sum  applied  aot  in  the  RedeBpUon  of  Funded  Ddit, 
but  In  the  Bedenption  of  Comolidaled  Fand  Defieienoj  BUla... 


1,017,806  IS    0 
5,^7    4    3 


l,0ta,78S  16    S 
SS5,000    0    0 


Pajmaiten  of  Bxobeqoer  Bille  for  the  Payment  of  Unfonded  Debt  •, 


The  Total  Amoant  of  Advaneee  for  the  BnipIoynieDt  of  the  Poor, 
and  for  Local  Worki,  within  the  year  ••••«• m* ••• 


Ditto  •    -    •  Repayment!  for  ditto  -    •  ditto  .•«••••••••• 

BsocH  of  Adranoee  orer  Repayments 


1V!04,988    4    S 
505,039  17  11 


By  Balaneee  in  4heBxohequer  on  5th  Jauoary,  1834.. 


^ 


#.    if. 


798,783  16    3 
^8,364,750    0    0 


699,948    6    4 


4^943,399    1    f| 


34,806,881    3    9| 


xh] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    1133; 


An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the  United 

on  account  of  the  Cowsolxdatbd 


TIm  TuUl  Inoom«  applioftble  lo  the  ComoUdatod  Pand    • • 

Add  U«  8««i  r«pMd  U  tlw  Oontolidaltd  VnmA  ob  a«M«B«  of  AdvMMW  fi>r  PmIiIm 
Works,  6ce 


iff*        #.     tf. 


317.100  11     3 


43.093;259     5     5| 


I     \    ■      feadiMa^ 


An  Account  of  the  Moket  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  CONSOLIDATED 
several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon,  in  the  tame  year; 

Fund,  at  the  commencement  and 


Isoons  tfiiiaf  is  Grss(  Bnlsio  »»«t»4«t*«««ft*«***«*M»**«*«**«M*«M«*M*MM*M*««*«MaM«««t*» 


99.Sr8,866    7  li| 


iBoome  aritin]^  to  Inland 


Add  Ibc  Sum  paid  oat  of  Ihe  Consolidaiod  Fond  in  Ireland* 
towards  the  Supplinn,  in  the  Qaarter  ended  5lh  Janoarjr 
1835    • 


Deduct  the  Sum  paid  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  Supplies,  in  the  Qoarter  ended  5lh  Jannarj, 
1834    •• 


3»814;S73  17    5| 


456,805    9     0^ 


4,f7l.l79    6    6 
341,554    0    li 


Total  Sam  applicable  to  Uie  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fond,  in  the  Year  ended  5th 
Jauonrjr,  1834 .,? .*. • 


Exchequer  Bills  lo  be  issued  to  eomplele  the  Payment  of  the  Char^pe,  to  5lh  day  of 
Janusrj,  1834 •••••.••• •• .^ 


3,929,625  6  4) 


43,t08,490  14  4 
4,846.149  3  4| 


48,054,639  17  8| 


CJa*«III.~-CON80  LI  DATED   FUND. 


tw 


Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1834;  and  also  of  the  Actual  Payments 
Fund  within  the  same  period. 


HEADS  OP  PAYMENT. 


Di?idend«,  Intorest,  Sinking  Faud,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt, 

4  Quarlera  to  lOlh  Oetober.  1833  

Interest  upon  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Cpniolidaled  Fund • 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  31st  December  1833 

Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 

10th  Ootober,  1833 

Sajarice  and  AUowaoces  -  .  .  .  •  do.  .  •  . 
Offioersof  the  Courts  of  Justice  .  •  •  •  do.  .  •  •. 
Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions  -  -  -  •  do.  - 
Expenses  of  the  Mint  ..---•  do.  ... 
Bounties  •.•--.•-  do,  -  .  • 
Miscellaneous  -.-•-..  do.  -  -  - 
Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Irelandi  for  Poblio  Works .•.«•«•••*•• 


SvmPLVt  of  the  Coniolidatbd  Fond 


J[*       «•    d. 


S8 


,766,5«« 

56,17S 

510,000 

609,183 
132,068 
377,966 
Sll»696 
14,A34 
8,956 
205,086 
591,438 


7    7J 
9    7 
0    0 

17  10| 

7     0 

6    9 

11  11 

10    0 

13     8 

13  11 

4    3 


31.307,606    S    7| 
11,785,633    S  10 


43,093439    5    5^ 


FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1834,  and  of  the 
including  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  upon  the  said 
at  the  termination  of  the  Yesur. 


HEADS  OF  CHAROB. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fond,  and  Management  of  the  Poblie  Funded  Delt, 

-  4Qoarters  to  5th  Janoary,  1834 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  oredit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund    ....... 

Civil  Lbt,  4  Quarters  to  31st  DecMBber  1833 

Pensions  eharged  by  Act  of  ParliameBt  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quartera  to 

5th  January,  1834   ....• .,•.. 

Salaries  and  Allowances         .....  do.  ... 

Offioera  of  Courts  of  Jnatiee        ••••-do.  •  •• 

Diplomatio  Salaries  and  PMslooa  •        •        •         •        do.         •         •        • 

Expenses  of  the  Mint        ••••.-do.         •         •- 

BottBtiea        -..••••••do.  ••• 

MisceUaaeoos       ......        .do*  •.• 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Pablio  Works • 


Exohei|ner  Bills  issoed  to  wakib  good  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  5lh 
imtamrj,  1835 « ••..••• •• 


SUHPLVS  of  IheCONIOLIDATID  FuND 


29,045,000 
58,564 
510,000 

507,975 
138,953 
390,883 
tOS,5lO 
14^534 
t,956 
201,831 
521,438 


«.  d. 

6  6} 

13  7 

0  0 


6 
6 
5 
0 
10 


n 

2 

0 
0 


13  8 
9  4 
4  3 


31,595,637 
5,001,137 


15  6} 

16  9i 


36,596,775 
11,457,864 


12  3f 

5  5 


48,054,639  17  8| 


snQ 


PIMANCE  ACCOUNTS:   19SS. 


An  Acconnt  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  PUNDBD  DEBT  of  0»xat  Bas* 


DEBT. 


•••••• 


6RBAT  BRITAIN. 
Debt  doe  to  Um  Soath  Sw  >  .  f  ^  ^.,^. 

Old  SoBtli  8m  AnDuitiM  -  do. 
Now  8oiidi  Sio  AnnQitiei  •  do. 
Sontli  Sflft  Aairaitifla,  1751  -  do. 
Debt  dot  to  tho  Book  of  BBglaod  do. 
Baok  Anaoitiflt,  ereoted  in  17S6  do. 
Couolidated  Annoitiot  •  -  do. 
Rodooed  Aimoitiei     •    •    •    do. 


Total  at  M  per  eent 


ABBtiltiet    •    -    at  3|  per  eent,  1818... 

Redttoed  Annoitioi      -    -  do. 

New  3^  per  eent  Annniliea 

AnnoUlei  erealed  l826f  at  4  per  cent  . 

Mow  6  per  eent  Annuitief « 


Great  Britain 


la  IRBLAND. 


t.    CARTAU. 


^. 


d. 


3,66f,784    8    6| 

3,497.870     a    7 

t,460,830    8  10 

523,100    0    0 

14,686,800 

849444 

347,389,4f9 

113,664,099 


0 
0 
3 
3 


0 
0 

6 


496,733,987    0  5| 

1M18^50  IS  1 

68,851.418    1  4 

137.488.501  10  3 

10,708,964    0  0 

462,736  13  4 


7tO|464«457  17    5| 


Iriili  Couolidated  ^.3  per  oent  Aminitiei 

Irish  Redoeed    •    «    .  do. , 

^.3|  per  oent  Debedtorec  and  Stock  .. 
Reduoed  j£j^  per  eent  Annnitiet ...••«.. 

New  3|  per  cent  Annnitiee... 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  ^.4  > 

~  per  oent ..'• > 

New  ^.5  per  oent  Annaitiea.M.*..M 
Debt  doe  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at<£.5 
per  eent •• .••• ••... 


i 


Ireland., 


ToTit  United  Kingdom  ...  753,838,753  10    1| 


8,847,917  10  7 

149,955     0  f 

14,407,957  13  1 

1,173,346    0  8 

11,558,389    8  6 

1,614384  18  4 

6,661     1  0 

1,015,384  If  4 


38,774,895  18    8 


t,    CARTAU 

tnuCvratf  lo  th« 


^. 


«.     A 


8 

8 


1  0 
748,983  9  0 
818,978  17  6 


3,668,784 

3,497,870 

8,460,830 

583,100 

14,686,800 

848,699  19  0 
346,640,505  14  0( 
188,851,050  6  0 


1,568,346  7  6 

316    4  7 

9,118  19  9 

8,088  14  3 


1,579,870    6    1 


a. 

CArtTAU 


^. 


«.     4i. 


H 


7 
8  10 
0  0 
0    0 


495,171,640  If  llf 

18.818.534    7  6 

68,848,899    1  7 

137,480,418  16  O 

10,708,964    0  O 

469,736  13  4 


718,884,587  11    4| 


8,847,917  10  r 

149,855    0  S 

14,407,957  13  1 

1,173,346    0  8 

11,556,880    8  6 

1,615^4  18  4 

6,661     1  0 

1,015,384  IS  4 


38,774,895  18    8 


1,57937^0    6    1   751,658,883    4    0| 


The  Aot  10  Geo.  4,  c.  87,  which  oame  into  operation  at  the  5lh  Joly,  1899,  enaots,  That  the  8am 
thenceforth  annnalljr  applicable  to  the  RedaolioB  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdoni  shall  be  the 
Sam  whioh  shall  appear  to<be  the  amount  of  the  whole  aotoal  annoalaorplus  Revenoe,  beyond  the  BapOB* 
ditura  of  the  said  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  following  Sams  have  been  aoeerdinglj  reoeiTed  by  the  Com 
missioners,  to  be  applied  to  the  redootion  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Sums  on  aecoont  of  Donations  and 
Bequests,  vis.  ;•• 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP 


The 
Sinking  Fund. 


■ndBcQUMtb 


Applicable  between 

5th  April  and  5th  Jnly,  1833 

5lh  Joly  and  10th  October,  1833  

lOtb  October,  1833,  and  5th  January,  1834 
5th  January  and  5lh  April,  1834  •,•.•••••, 


153,689  14  8 

371,785  15  4 

375,483    4  8 

359,483    8  7 


•£•        «•  d. 

1,058    8  3 

4,098  13  7 

3    5  5 

3,096  13  6 


1,960,449    3    3 


8,187     0    9 


C/(tttiy*^PnBLIC   FUNDED   DEBT. 


[sfU 


Tinr  and  Ireland,  and  the  Cbaeoe  thereupon,  at  the  5th  January,  1834. 


CHARGE. 


/Annas]  Interest  on  Unredeemed 

Cepilel 

Viong  Annuities,  expire  1860  ... 
Annoities  per  4  Geo.  I V.  e.  28, 

do.l867 • 

Annoities  per  10  Geo  IV.  c.€4, 

expire  at  Terioni  periods 

Annoities  to  tlie 'IViitteei  of  the 
Waterloo    Sabnoription  Fand 
PnUio    /    per  59  Goo.  III.  o.  34,  expire 

5lli  iolj,  1834 

«  |t  flife   Annoities  per   48 
2S  I     Geo.  III.  o.  14f,  nnd 
10  Geo.  IT.  e.  24.  < 


Doe  to  the 


Creditor. 


IM  OtBAT  niTAlN. 


£.         t.  rf. 

22,745,588    4  7} 

1,192,666     4  0 

585,740    0  0 

960,012  12  0 


IVIULAVD. 


£' 


t.    d» 


1,155,522    1  10} 
73  19    3 


Tontines  end  jw_^{,i, 
other  LifeAn-f  ^»''»*" 


noities  per 
Tnriont  Aeta. 


Irish 


Anooal  Interest  on  Stoek  transferred  to  the 
Commiasioiiera  for  the  Redoetion.of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax  under  Sehedoles  C,  D  1  & 
D  2.  per  52  Geo.  Ill,  o.  123 

Management « , 


6,300    0  0 

790,125  13  0 

22^)43    7  Si 

34,230    8  7 


20^96,706    9    6 


11,637    7    6i 
271,352  14  10| 


ToTAi.  Akmuax.  CoAmci 


26,619,696  11  10} 


TOTAE.  AmSVAL 
CHABGI. 


£.      #•    d. 


6,823    7    3 


1,162,419    8    4| 


1,162,419    8    4} 


27,782,116    0    3i 


m 


ABSTRACT. 

r*«*  SMlUngt  and  Pence  omitted,) 


Grsal  Britain, 


CAPrrAU. 


£* 

720,464,457 
82,774^5 


753,238,752 


CAnTAU 
triBtrcncd  to 

th« 
Comnliiloiicn. 


£. 


•  1,579,870 


CAnTAU 


£ 


1,579,870|718,884,587 
32,774,29^ 


751,658,882 


ANNUAL  CHARGB. 


Dae  to  the 
Public  Creditor. 


£ 

26,348,343 
1,162,419 


27,510,762 


MAVAfitlfXirT. 


£. 

271452 


271452 


TOTAb 


£. 

26,619,696 
1»162,419 


27,782,115 


On  iMoanC  of  DonsUons  and 

»«9y«i_-.. 9Mfi»\9n 

De.  or  Stock  nneiaiaMd   10 

ycwtorapwwdt M«,890  14  10 

Do.  or  UndalBMd  DhrhtaMlt.  74C,M0    0    o 

Dl;aBdDa a874)lf  U    4 

Tdal  Stock  traaifcrred  to  and  ' 

•tandtoK  In  tko  Namci  of  the 
Ooouniiilootts  on  tke  Aih  Ja- 


DBPERRBD  ANNUITIES  OUTSTANDINOi 
Dol^md  lite  AnnQitiM.  per  10  Goo.  4,  c.  M 1,065  U   0* 


DefefTsd Anmltlctferltniisoryean, pcrdo..........       SO  o  O 

PayabtolotkoTrMtottorf  Iniasa.V. ....•  4/)00  0  O 

tke  Waisrioo  Foad,  ptr{  «  18S6 oSoo  0  0 

fl9  0eo.S,c»4....*7.l-iaf7..,. gjoo  0  0 


17,475  19   • 
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CLASS  VI.— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  Year  1833,  have  been  disposed  of;  dis- 
tinguished under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January  1834. 


^"•" 


SBRYICES. 


Navt 
Orditanci 


Forces 


SUMi 

Voted  or  Cranled. 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


To  paj  Mr,  Manhall  for  1,S.S0  copieii  of  hi«  nt^eiil  of  the  Accunnlii 
and  Pa  pert  presented  to  Parliameiil  since  1799,  for  the  ose  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Comoiont,  and  for  the  Public  Ser- 

vjCn  ••«  ••■  »••  «•#  •••  ••« 

Towards  defray  injc  the  Charge  of  Civil  Contingencies :  to  llie  91sl 
daj  of  March  1834         ..•  ...  ...  

To  make  good  the  Snro  required  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Citii 
Conliogenoles ;  for  the  same  lime         ...  ...  •». 

To  defraj  the  Cliarge  of  those  Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tpd  of  ihe  Pensions  (br 
retired  Officers  of  the  two  Houses  whieh  are  paid  at  the  Trea- 
sury, and  also  of  the  Amount  which  will  be  required  In  aid  of 
the  Fee  Foods  of  the  two  Hoos«s;  for  the  year  1853  ... 

To  defraj  the  Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Hoa<e 
of  Commons;  to  the  31sl  daj  of  Maroh  1834  ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Foe  Fund,  In  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty *s  Treasury ;  to  the  same  time         ...  ... 

Tu  make  good  the  Deficieuoy  of  the  Fee  Fond,  in  the  Office  of  his 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Department;  for  the 
same  timo    ••«  •••  •■•  •*.  *..  .•• 

To  make  good  the  DeAcienoy  of  the  Fee  Fund,  in  the  Dcparlmenl 
of  bis  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Siale  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  fi>r  the 
same  time        .*•  •••  •«.  •*■  ••• 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Feo  Fund,  in  the  Dquirtmeiil 
of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies;  for  the 
same  lime         «••  ..•  ...  ■••  ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  In  Iho  Department 
of  his  Migeaty'smost  lionoorable  Privy  Council  and  Committee 
of  Privy  Connoil  for  Trade  ;  for  the  ssme  time 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Messenjters  attending  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  Patent 
Messengers  of  Iho  Court  of  Eachequer,  and  various  ancient 
Allowances  to  the  Offioers  of  that  Court ;  for  the  same  time  .,. 

To  defray  the  charge  of  the  Pcnilenliary  at  Milbank  ;  for  the  same 
lime  ..*  ...  ••*  ..•  .*•  ••* 

To  make  good  the  Deficienoy  of  the  Feea  in  the  Office  of  Registry 
of  Slaves  in  the  Colonies ;  for  the  same  time 

To  defray  ihe  Salaries  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Slate  Paper  Office, 
the  Office  for  the  Custody  of  Kecords  in  the  Tower,  and  the 
Office  for  the  Custody  of  Records  in  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster; for  the  same  time  ...  .,. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acts  of  Parliament,  Bills,  Re* 
ports,  and  other  Papers,  fur  the  two  Honsos  of  Parliament ;  for 
the  same  bme      ...         ...         .••         ...         «..         ...         ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Mint  in  Ihe  Coinage  of  Gold  and 
Reooinage  of  Silver;  fbr  tlie  same  time         ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  tliat  may  lie  incurred  for  Proseention  for 
Offences  against  the  Laws  relating  to  Coin ;  for  Ihe  same  time... 

To  defray  tho  Expense  of  Law  Charges  ;  for  tlie  same  lime         ... 

(b2) 


4,658,134  0  0 
1,46f,f33  0  0 
(),654,818     3    6} 


€,6t5    0     0 

100,000    0    0 

40,000    0    0 


45,309  O  0 

26,f00  0  0 

39,800  0  0 

10,743  0  0 

1S,40S  0  0 

lt,275  If  3 

13,500  0  0 

4,366  0  0 

8,600  0  0 

1,514  0  0 

4,570  0  0 

56|00O  0  0 

31,700  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 


sous 

raid. 


S,860,000     U    0 
811,000    0     0 
3,405,936    0    9J 


S,000    0    0 
98,98t     8     61 


43,509    0  0 

ff,000     0  0 

30,996    0  0 

9,700    0  0 

13,40$     0  0 

9.000    0  0 

9,00«  10  7 

1,500    0  0 

413    O  0 
699  14  10 

«,055    3  4 

I8,38t  17  0 

17,000    0  0 

8,000    0  0 

5,000    0  0 


tt] 


FINANCE   AC^IOUNTS:    1833. 


SZRVlCES—CMimuid. 


Hie  following  SERViCEt  are  dtreeted  lo  be  paid  willioot 
anj  Fee  or  oUier  Dedootiont  wliaUoever : 

For  defnjiof  the  Cbarob  of  the  Civil  Establisrmbnts 

Boder-flMiiUoned ;  ▼ii. 

Of  the  Befaama  lelands,  and  the  incidenUl  Chargee  allendinf  the 

■ame ;  to  the  dint  daj  of  Maroh  1834        ... 
Of  the  Bermoda  Islands ;  for  the  same  time  ... 

Of  Prinoe  Edward's  Island  ;  for  the  same  lime  ... 

Of  Newfiiond land ;  for  tlie  same  time  ...  •..  ... 

Of  the  .Seltlemenis  in  Western  Afiica;  to  the  o\*l  da;  of  March 

lO  <4  •••  ...  .  •  • ..  • ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Beolesianttcal  Establishments  of  the 

British  North  Amorioan  Profinces;  to  the  dlftt  March  1834  ... 
Jo  dvfray  the  Charges  of  the  Settlement  in  ^  estern  Australia ; 

for  the  same  time  ...  ...  ...  .. 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  tlie  Batablishment  of  llie  Indian  Depart* 

roent  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  for  the  same  time  • . 

To  pay  the  AliowHnoes  and  Expenses  of  the  Barristers  employed, 

in  the  jear  1832,  in  revising  Lists  of  Vuler»,  under  the  Act  of 

his  present  Majfsly,  for  amending  the  Representation  of  the 

People  of  Bngland  and  Wales    ...  ...  .. 

To  defray  the  Bstinialed  Expenses  of  the  British  Museom  ;  for  the 

year  eoding  at  Christmas»  1833  ...  ... 

To  drfrsy  ihe  ExptfttM  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings, 

and  for  Furniture  and  other  Charges  of  Public  OfRces  and 

Departments,  ftir  certain  Ciiarges  for  Lighting  and  Watching, 

and  for  the  Maintenance  and   Repairs  of  Royal  Palaces  and 

WorkM  in  the  Royal  Gardens  ;  to  the  Slslday  of  March  1834... 
To  di*fray  Ihe  Expense  of  conipl«*ting  oertain  Alterations  and  Ad- 
ditions to  his  Majesly*s  PnIsco  at  Brighton  ;  to  the  same  time  . 
To  defray  the  Bx|M»n>«e  of  Works  and  Repairs  at  the  Harbour  of 

King<>town ;  to  the  same  lime  ...  ...  ••. 

To  derray  the  Kxpenso  of  Works  at  Port  Patrick  Harbour;  to  the 

same  itme    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  Ihe  Expense  of  Works  at  Donaghadee  Harbour;  to  the 

same  iime    •••  ...  .*•  ••■  ...  ... 

To  deiray  the  Expenses  of  ihe  Holyhead  and  Lirerpool  Roads,  and 

Hql;(head  and  Howth  Harbouraj  for  one  year,  from  the  5lh 

day  of  April  1833       ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  tlie  New  Buildings  at  the  British  Mu. 

seoni ;  to  the  3 1  si  day  of  March  1834  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Repaira  and  Alterations  at  Wiadsor 

Castle;  to  the  same  lime  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  tlie  Charge  of  interior  Fittings  for  ihe  New  State  Paper 

Office;  lo  the  same  time  ...  ...  ... 

To  complete  the  Pier  at  Hobb's  Point,  near  Pembroke ;  to  the 

3lHt  day  of  March  1834 
For   the  Charge  of  the  Commissioners  for  Building  additional 

Churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  erecting  a  National  Gallery ;  to  the 

3lKt  day  of  March  1834 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Salary  of  the  Lord  Priry  Seal ;  lo  the 

same  lime        ...  ...  ...  ...  .•• 

To  defray  the  oontingeol  Expenses  and  Messengers*  Bills  in  the 

Department  of  his  MajeAty's  Treasury ;  to  ihe  same  lime        ... 
To  defray  the  contingent  Expenses  and  Messcngera*  Bills  in  the 

Department  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State   for  Foreign 

AlTaira;  to  the  same  time        ...         ...         ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers*  Bills  in  the 

Department  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department;  to  the  same  time         ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  contingent  Expenses  and  Messengera'  Bills  in  the 

Department  of  hit  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

lo  the  same  time  ...  •••  ... 


!•• 


£.       ,.    d. 


f,140    0  0 

4,i49  13  4 

3,f«0     0  0 

Jf,861     0  0 

17,393  16  0 

18,700  18  6 

6,t90  19  6 

20,000    0  0 

30,360    0  0 

16,844    0  0 


43,370  0  0 

2,671  0  0 

l."i,7J0  0  0 

5.499  0  0 
4,556  0  0 

3,951  0  0 

24,000  0  0 

40,000  0  0 

1,800  0  0 

8,422  0  0 

1,544  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

7.500  0  0 

39,600  0  0 

6,284  0  0 

5,600  0  0 


£.         9.     d. 


900  0  O 

4,249  13  4 

1,200  0  O 

1,000  0  O 


8,000  0  0 


SOJXtO    0    O 
16,844    O    O 


3,000  0  0 

2,499  0  O 

4^556  0  0 

3,951  0  0 


8.422  0  0 

1,544  o  a 

1,000  0  O 

6,354  0  O 

95.000  O  O 

4,000  0  O 

4,500  0  0 


Class  VI^D  ISPOSITION    OF    GRANTS. 


[xti 


SERVICES— con/tififei/. 


To  defray  the  ooBliBgenl  Bxpensei  and  MesMDgers'  Bills  in  the 
Deptrtment  of  hi*  Majetlj*s  motl  boooanble  Pr'iry  Council 
and  Coamiltee  of  Privj  Coancil  for  Trade ;  to  the  nme  lime... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  SaUriei  and  Allowancen  granted  to 
oertain  Profeuora  in  the  UniTerailiet  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
to  the  tame  time        ■••         *••  ••         .••  •••  ••• 

To  paj  the  Salaries  of  the  Conmissionera  of  the  losolrent  Debtors' 
Conrl,  and  of  their  Clerks,  the  contingent  Expenses  of  the  Coart 
and  Offioe,  and  also  the  Expenses  attendant  upon  their  Cir< 
eoits;  to  the  sane  time        •••         •••         ...  ...  ... 

To  pajr  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers,  and  the  contingrent  Expenses  of 
the  Offioe  for  the  Registration  of  Aliens ;  to  the  same  time    ... 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1833,  the  Expenies  of  the  Commissi<inera 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Superior  Coorts  of  Common  Law         ... 

To  pay,  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1834,  the  Salaries  and  the 
Inoideatal  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty,  under  the  Treaties  with  Formgn  Powen  for 
preventing  the  Illegal  Traffic  in  Slares 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  his  Majesty's  Consols  General,  Conxuls  and 
Vioe-Consuls,  and  also  the  Contingent  Charges  and  Expensr-s 
connected  with  their  Public  Onlies  and  Bstablishmenls ;  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1834     ••• 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Salaries  and  the  Contingrnt  and  Tra- 
velling Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  iiilu  Cha- 
rities; to  the  same  time 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  retired  AUowances  or  Soperannuatinns  to 
Persons  formerly  employed  in  the  Publiu  Offices  or  Deparl- 

.     ments,  or  in  the  Public  Service ;  to  the  Mime  lime     ... 

To  enable  bis  Majesty  to  grant  Relief,  to  the  31st  day  of  Kfucb 
1834»  to  Toulunene  and  Corsican  Emigrants,  Dutch  Naval 
Oflficent  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  Ameriran  Loyalist!*,  and 
olhen  who  have  heretofore  received  from  his  Majesty,  and  who, 
for  Services  performed  or  Losses  sustained  in  the  British  Sen  ice, 
have  special  Claims  upon  his  Majesty's  Justice  and  Liberality  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establiabment ; 
for  the  year  1833         •■»  •«•  .«.  ...  ... 

For  the  Support  of  the  Institution  called  the  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute;  for  the  same  time     ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal 
Lnnatics ;  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1833 

To  dffray,  to  the  same  time,  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministen  in  England,  poor  French  Refugee  Clergy, 
poor  French  Refugee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charitable  and 
other  Allowanoet  to  the  Poor  of  Saint  Martin's- iu-tlie- Fields, 
aoo  ouiera  .••  *••  *•«  ...  •*• 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  bis  Bfajesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret 
Services;  to  the  same  time 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing 
Convicts  at  Home  and  in  Bermuda,  and  in  providing  Clothing 
for  the  Convicts  who  may  probably  be  transported  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  to  the  sume  time     ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Stationery,  Printing,  and 
Binding  for  the  several  Departments  of  Government  in  England 
nod  Irrland,  to  the  same  lime ;  and  also  for  providing  Paper  for 
the  Printing  which  may  be  ordered  in  the  Session  1834  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  for  the  Support  of  captured  Negroes  and 
lilwrated  Africans;  to  llie  31st  day  of  March  l8.>4     

To  defray  the  Charge  of  maintaining  Convicts  at  Now  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen*s  Land ;  to  the  same  time 

To  defray  tlie  Expenses  incurred  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Com- 
■issionen  of  Records ;  to  the  same  time     

For  the  Purchase  of  the  Pensions  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
Second  to  Colonel  Fairfax,  and  his  Heirs,  for  ever;  and  lo  the 
Heiin  «f  hicholftt  YKtei,  ftod  their  lioirsi  for  ever  ... 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


£,  M,  d, 

5,453  0  0 

1,264  0  0 

li,300  0  0 

1,583  0  0 

•7,097  0  0 

16,500  0  0 

78,075  0  0 

13,150  0  0 

55,967  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


11,11«  0  0 

2,'200  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

£,698  0  0 


4,990    0    0 
39,400    0    0 

89,654    0    0 


113,988    0  0 

25,000    0  0 

130.000    0  0 

8.000     0  0 

3,646  13  9 


1,865    0  9 

l,t64    0  0 

6,500    0  0 

1,000    0  0 

6,872    4  5 

9,000    0  0 

43.609  IS  8 

10,687  10  0 

27,912  11  8| 


5,400    0  0 

2,«00    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

1,484  19  5 


1,830  19     9 
5,550    0    0 


89654    0    0 


50,000    0    0 

122,664    6    3 
8,000    0    0 


%%H] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1«33. 


SKKVlCtS^ewihnied. 


la  aid  of  llie  Expeiiiiei  of  a  Vojage  of  DlwoT«rj  to  Ike  Polar 
Regiont,  in  tbe  year  1853         ...  ...  ...  ••• 

To  d»rraj,  to  ilie  Slat  dajr  of  March  1854,  ilia  Ciwrge  of  a  Of«ni 
to  Mr.  Morton,  on  aceoant  of  his  invention  of  a  Patent  Slip  ... 

To  defnij  the  Bxpenie,  in  the  jear  1853,  of  pajing  the  Fees  doe 
and  payable  to  the  Oflloert  of  the  Parliament,  on  all  Bitla  for 
Goolinuinif  or  amending  anj  Acta  for  making  or  maiBtaitiiMg, 
keeping  in  repair  or  iinproTingTampike  Roads,  which  aliall  paas 
the  two  Houiet  of  Parliament  and  receive  the  Royal  A  Meet  ... 

On  aRcoBut  of  the  tUdeaa  Canal,  and  tbe  Canals  on  ilie  OtUwa ; 
to  the  31st  day  of  March  1854 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Salaries  to  Gorernors,  Lieutenant-Go. 
rernors  and  othera  in  his  Majesty's  Weal  India  Cotoiiies;  lo 
the  same  lime  ,«•  ,,.  •••  •••  ••• 

To  oom plate  the  external  Repairs  of  Whitehall  ChapeU  and  for 
the  Repair,  Painting,  and  other  Works  neceasary  for  the  Re* 
storatiun  of  the  interior  of  the  same  ...  ..•  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense,  in  the  year  1833,  of  tbe  Comrniaslonors 
appoiated  to  inqoire  iato  tbe  existing  State  uf  Municipal  Cor* 
porations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland         ...  ..«  ... 

To  defray,  to  the  51st  day  of  March  1834,  the  Espenaes  ofereoting 
Lighthouses  on  the  eastern  side  of  ibe  Bahama  Straits 

In  aid  of  Private  Sobaoriptions  for  the  Erection  of  ScbonUhoiises 
for  the  Bdocalion  of  tbe  Children  of  tlie  Poorer  Claasea  in  Great 
Britain  ;  to  tbe  31st  day  of  March  1834 

To  defray  Miscellaneous  Cliarges  for  Scotland  ;  from  the  31  at  day 
of  March  1833  to  the  31st  day  of  Mansh  1834 


.»• 


FordefrayiiigtheCHAROXof  thafolIowingSEHvicis  in  Iriland  : 

To  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  isane  money  (or  the 
advancement  of  Education  ;  to  the  31st  day  of  Marcli  1834   ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling  Hnap'.lal  in  Ooblin ;  to 
tbe  same  time  •••  ...  ...  •••  •*. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin,  the 
Lunatic  Department,  and  the  Three  General  Hospitals  attaofaed  ; 

OHIO  sac  «««  ,,,  •«•  «•• 

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  DaUin  ; 

(IIIIO         •«.  •«•  ■••  ,«•  •>• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House  in  Dablin  ; 

OHIO  a..  ...  •••  •*.  •.*  ... 

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  the  Westmorland  Look  Hospital ;  ditto. 
To  defray  Uie  Expense  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  ditto... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Dr.  Steevens'  Hoa|>ital ;  ditto 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Ferer  Hospital  and  House  of  Reco* 

very,  Cork-street,  Dublin ;  ditto 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for  locnrablea,  near  Dablin ; 

OHIO  ...  ..a  <*.  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  in  Ireland ; 

O'.*"  ...  ..•  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  ditto       ... 

To  defray  the  Expenae  of  tbe  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  ditto 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  |  to  the 
Slslday  of  March  1854  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenae  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donaliona  and 
Bequests;  ditto  ...  •••  ,..  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Inatitu- 
tion ;  ditto  ...  ...  ...  •••  ... 

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Works  ;  ditto  ... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secre- 
taries to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  Privy  Coaoeil 
Oflice,  and  of  his  Majesty*s  Printer  in  Ireland  ;  same  Ume      ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  (»f  Salaries  to  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the 
Household  «if  llie  Lord  Liculenant  of  Ireland,  and  certain  other 
Officers  and  Servicca  formerly  charged  on  the  Civil  List  lo  Ire* 
liod  f  to  tbe  MAa  tiu»e      •«•  tt*  ##•  #•• 


SUMS 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Crintcd. 

r«M. 

£'        #.     d. 

£'        s.    d. 

S,000    Q    0 

— 

9,500    0    0 

S»dOO    0     0 

5,000  0  O 

40,000  0  0 

14,567  0  0 

t,«30  0  0 

15,300  0  O 

10,000  0  0 

«0,000  0  0 

57,in7  e  4 


t5,000  0  0 

fS,000  O  0 

19,609  0  0 

650  O  0 

1,046  0  0 

t,r64  O  0 

1,500  0  0 

1.500  0  0 

3,^00  0  0 

500  0  0 

6.9«8  0  0 

5,300  0  0 

300  0  0 

300  0  0 

700  0  0 

l,5fK)  0  0 

17,600  0  0 

Si,000  0  0 


14,144    0    0 


4,977  16    3 


14,567    0    0 


11,300    0     O 


16,596    3    9 


S,000  O  O 

16»000  O  O 

15,000  O  O 

660  0  O 

1,046  0  O 

f.OOO  0  o 

750  0  O 

1,500  0  O 

9^000  0  O 

500  0  O 

4,464  0  O 

5,300  0  O 

300  0  0 


1,500    0    0 
S,000    0    0 


13,379    9     8 


0|093    •    f 


Cto*  VI.— DISPOSITION   OF   (QtlANTS. 


IjiiMi 


SERVICE&--MMlimMtf. 


Todefrajr  Iho  Chirge  oniieOfBeeri  of  ihe  Vice  TfCMorer  md  lYrHwr 

of  the  Exeheqaer  of  Irelftiid  ;  lo  the  same  lime 
To  defray  Uie  BxpenM  of  pyblisliiug  Proolamations  and  for  prinU 

iog  SlalQlei  in  Ireland ;  to  tbe  same  time    •••  •••  ... 

To  defraj  the  Expenie  of  Noii> conforming  and  Proleatant  Disaent- 

ing  Miniftters  in  Ireland ;  lo  Iho  same  tiae  •••  ••• 

To  defray  llie  Charge  of  Criminal  Prosocttlions  in  If«l«nd  $  lo  the 

same  iiBie    •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •»• 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  tlw  Polioa  DeparlneBts 

of  Dublin }  lo  tbe  same  time  ...  •••  «... 

To  defray  the  Bapenie  of  Poblio  Works  in  Ireland  ;  to  Uie  same 

time         •••  ...  **•  •••  .••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Repair!  at  Dnnmore.  Harbour  \  to  Ihe 

same  ume        •*.         «••  ■••         ••*  ...         ,«.         «.. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Townland  Survey  of  Ireland ;  to  the 


same  Lime 


••« 


To  defray,  to  the  Slat  day  of  Uareh  1834,  the  Rspenset  ioenrred 
in  carrying  on  and  completing  oertain  Roads  in  tlie  County  of 
vaiway         ...  .»•  ••••  «.•  •  »«« 

To  pay,  In  the  year  1 BSS,  the  Annaal  Compensation  lo  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  Kitig,  late  King's  Stalioner  in  Ireland,  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  him  by  reaaonof  the  Reroeation  of  his  Patenl 

To  rapay  to  Mr  Orpen,  the  Amounl  paid  by  him  under  the  autho- 
rity ot  the  Act  passed  in  the  55lh  year  of  the  reign  of  iiia  late 
Majesty  King  Oeerge  Ihe  Third,  c.  1 1 4,  to  the  Consolidalcd 
Fund,  on  the  intended  purchase  by  him  of  tbe  Office  of  one  of 
the  Six  Clerks  of  ihe  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  apul  which 
pvrehMe  hailKK  been  completed        ...  ...  ... 


To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequrr  Bills, 
and  thai  the  same  be  issued  and  applied 
towards  paying  off  and  diaoharginig  any 
Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or 
Supplies  of  Ihe  years  18SS  or  1833,  now 
remaining  unpaid  and  unprovided  for 35,896,600 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Bxobei|oer  Bills, 
issued  porsoanl  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
on  Poblio  Wm%i  and  PiiheriM,  and  fbr 
building  addillonal  Churchea,  ooUtaoding 
and  unprovided  for        ...  ...        .»• 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills 
isBoed  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  pawrd  in  the 
lilb  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  M^esly, 
for  the  payment  of  the  Proprietors  of  j[A 
per  Cent  Ann oi lies  in  England  and  Ireland, 
who  aignllied  tlteir  dissent  to  transferring 
such  Annuities  Into  ^.3  iOf.  per  Cent 
AmmiUes,  outstanding  and  unnrovided  for 
on  the  5lh  day  of  January  1893  ••• 


0    0 


274,050    0    0 


t«» 


1,582,000    0    0 


SUMS 

SUMS 

Toted  or  Craated. 

Paid. 

.£. 

•     d. 

£.        #.    d. 

6,850 

0    0 

5,138    4    6 

4,100 

0    0 

2,336    7    9 

34,S34 

0    0 

12,107    9    d 

50,000 

0    0 

47,856  10  11 

12,000 

0    0 

^000    0    0 

s,tr6 

0    0 

2,176  0  a 

4,000 

0    0 

— 

3,000 

0    0 

— 

5,000 

0.  0. 

6,000    0    0 

2,500 

0    0 

2,500    0    0 

1,600    0    0 


14,620,487    3    2| 


27.752,650    0    0 


1,600    0    0 


8.107,686  17    7} 


25,602»600    0    0 


42,373,137    3    2|  33,710,286  17    7J 


A 


snr] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNT 8:   1893. 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHBR  SBRVIC88. 


Not  being  part  of  the  Snppliei  gnoted  for  the  Serrtce  of  die  Tear. 


■Mirai4 
toStkjMMryllSC 

ftyflO 

■Om 

r 

firoiVCBor  CUriw  Bedford,  Eiq.  oa  Ui  Sdary ,  for  addltioMd 
troabU  in  prepuing  Bxohoqoer  Bills,  poiiMUit  lo  Aet  48  Goo. 
*^t  0«  1    •••             «••             ■•«                 •••             »««              ••• 

Ezpenaet  in  the  OIBoo  of  the  CoamiMioBMni  for  iitniaf  Exolie- 
qoor  Billt»  pwwMit  to  AoU  57  6oa  S,  o.  34  nad  If 4,  mod  3 

vOO»  4y  0*  DO                  •••                  •••                  •••                   •••                  ••• 

XxpaMM  in  fbo  OBloo  of  tbo  Coaaifnonen  for  building  nddi- 
tioMd  Chwohoi,  poTMonl  to  Aet  58  Geo.  3,  e.  45      

By  Intorett  on  Ezobeqnar  BIIU: 

On  ^.lt,000,000,  per  Ael  1  Will.  4,  o.  11,  ••  f        

13,616,600    -      -   lktWUI.4,e.ll,  0.14 

13.896,600    •      .f&3 94 

1.58S«000    -     -llQoo.4,0.86 

100    0    0 

4,000    0    0 
ZfiOO    0    0 

f94,i8t  18    0 

44,586    4    S 

t7tStT  If  to 

105,303    5    0 

too 

0 

it. 

0 

6ff  .100    0 

0 

100 
6ff,100 

0 
0 

o 
o 

••• 
•••          ■•• 

oenotToled 

••• 
••• 

Total  Serrieee  not  ?otcd        •••           ••• 

Amoant  of  Somt  Toled         •••         ••• 

6f«,f00 
48,3^3,137 

0 
3 

0 

Total  8an»  voted,  and  PeTmentt  Ibr  Serric 

4f,995,337 

3 

_!* 

WAYS    AND    MEANS 

for  answering  the  foregoing  Serrices : 


•••         •••         •••        •*• 

••*         •••         ••• 


Some  to  be  broagbt  from  tbe  Coniolidated  Fund,  per  Aet  3  Will.  4.  o.  18    ... 

Ditto 3fc4Win.  4,  0.96 

But  Indin  Company,  per  Aet  3  Will.  4,  e.  1 

Dnty  on  Sagar    -.••••--3... 

Bepaymenta  by  tbe  Commiaaionen  for  itsning  Exobeqner  Bills  for  oarryiag  on  PabUo 

Works  and  Fisberies  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  ••.        •«•  ... 

Interest  on  Land-tax  redeemed  by  Money  •••  ...  ... 

Vnolaimed  Dividends,  after  dedooting  Repayments  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  de- 

teieney  of  Baknoe  in  tbelr  hands 


••* 

... 
••• 


••• 


••• 


Xxehaqner  Bills  Toted  in  Ways  and  Means;  tIs. 
3  Will.  4,  e.  f 
3&4Will.4,cf5 


••• 


•«.  ••• 

•••  ••• 


^.lf,000,000    0    0 
I5,75f,650    0    0 


£.        9.  tf. 

6,000,000    0  O 

6,000,000    0  O 

60,000    0  O 

3,000,000    0  O 

161,939    6  8 

fO     1  6 

85,115  14  8 


Total  Ways  and  Means  ... 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Serrioes  not  roled  ••• 


fiarplns  Ways  and  Means 


•  • 


f7,75f,650    0    0 

... 

oled  ••• 

•  a. 
... 

••• 

4f,999,7f5    f  10 
4f,995,33r    3    f| 

••• 

4,387  19    7^ 

D 


CLASS  VII.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

It  18  not  oonsidered  neoeaaary  to  print  this  Class  of  Acoounti. 


CLASS  VIIL— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — Also,  the  Amount  of  the 
Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  therefrom,  according 
to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof. 


YCAB8 

VALOK  or  IMPOVn 

into  ihe 

United  Kinidon, 

ealeaUtcd  at  Iht 

OAcial  Rates 

of  Valuation. 

VALUE  OF  EXPOm  FBOM  THE  UNITBO  KINGDOM, 
calcuUted  at  the  Oflclal  Rates  of  Valuation. 

VALUE 
of  the  Produce  and 
Maoufactoree  of  lh« 

end  lot 

Produce  and 

ManufiCtuns  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Foreign 

and 

Colonial  MerchandlBC. 

TOTAL  EXPOm. 

United  Klofdom 

Eiported  ibereAnom, 

according  to  the  Real  or 

Declared  Valoc  tbereoC 

1832.... 
1833... 
1834». •• 

£.      #.   rf. 

49,713,889  11    6 
44,586,241  15    0 
45,952,551     6    5 

60,683,933    8    4 
65,026,702  11     0 
69,989,339  13    8 

£,       #.    A 

10.745,071  11     3 

11,044^869  17     0 

9,833,753  10     2 

£.         9.    rf. 
71,429,004  19     7 
76,071,572     8    0 
79,823,093    3  JO 

£.       t.    d. 

37,163,647  13  10 
36.444,524  18    7 
99,667,347    8    5 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  5th  January,  1832,  1833,  and  1834, 
respectively. 


In  llie  Yean  ending  the  5tli  Jamiarj, 

r 

1B32. 

1833. 

> 

1834. 

VetMU. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaels. 

Tonnage. 

Vcsaeb. 

Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom. ••...••.. .,.••....• 

742 

18 

376 

83,852 

1.855 

34,290 

733 

26 

386 

90,180 

2,735 

43,397 

711 

17 

296 

89,212 
2,959 

Itlot  of  GaerniieT.  Jeraevt  and  Mao  ......... 

Bfitijh  PlanUliofii  .^ •• 

32,878 

Total**.. .......... 

1,136 

119,997  1    1.145 

136,312 

1,026 

125,049 

\     ' 

Ab^e.«— 'The  Acoonnt  nodered  for  Ibe  Planlatioos  for  the  year  ending  5Ui  January  1833,  U  sow  oor- 
reeled ;  and  as  leveral  Retorni  from  ibe  Planlations  are  not  reeeived  for  iho  last  year,  a  similar  oor- 
recUoD  will  be  iieeeisarj  when  Ihe  next  Acconnt  is  made  op. 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in 
Navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire, 
on  the  31st  December  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  respectively. 


On  31st  Dee.  1831. 

On  31st  Deo.  1832. 

On  31sl  Deo.  1833. 

^osela. 

Tona. 

Men. 

VctKlS. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veswis. 

Tons. 

Men. 

tJmled  Kingdom  ... 

Isles  of  Guernseys 

Jersey,  and  Man . 

firilish  PlanUlioDS.. 

18,942 

508 
4,792 

2,190,457 

33,899 
357,608 

132,200 

3,816 
22,406 

19,143 

521 
4,771 

2,225,980 

35,880 
3.56,208 

134,588 

3,844 
23,202 

19,158 

531 
4,696 

2,233,855 

37,446 
363,276 

136,250 

• 

3.839 
23,911 

• 

Total  

24,242 

2,581,964 

158,422 

24,435 

2,618,068*   161,63^ 

24,385 

2,634,577 

164,000 

ftftvi] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS:    1833. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— conftVuced. 

Vessels  Emplgted  in  the  Foreiok  Trade. — An  Account  of  the  Namber  of 
VsstBtSy  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tohvaoe,  and  the  Number  of  MeW  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Vovaget),  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  ifnited  King- 
dom, from  and  to  Foreign  Paru,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5di 
January^  18di« 


Tnn 
SdiJa*. 


1832 
1833 
1834 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

From  Foreign  Parts. 


aimsH  AVD  HUH  vuslu. 


Veaicli. 


14,488 
13,372 
13,119 


Toat. 


2,367,322 
2,185,980 
2,183,814 


Men. 


131,627 
122,594 
120,495 


rOIElCN  TESSErj. 


VCMCtl. 


6,085 
4,546 
5.505 


Tom. 


874,605 
639,979 
762,085 


M*a. 


47,453 

35,399 
41.996 


TOTAU 


20,573 
17.918 
18,624 


3,241,927 
2,825,959 
2,945,899 


179,080 
li>7»993 

162,491 


SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

To  Forei^  PacU. 


BttTlW  AVt)  IftRtt  VEMKLS. 

rOtEtCV  VES8CXJ. 

TOTAL. 

Veoeli. 

Tons. 

'    Mm. 

Vcssrii. 

TOBI. 

Men. 

VCMclS. 

Towu 

Mea. 

1839 
J833 
1834 

13,791 
13,292 
13,266 

2,300,731 
2,829,269 
2,244,274 

132,004 
128,293 
125,474 

5,927 
4,391 
5,250 

896,051 
651,223 
758,601 

47,009 
34,834 
40,014 

19.718 
17,683 
18,516 

3,196,782 
2,880,492 
3,002,875 

179,013 
163,127 
165,488 

NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Porb)  of  the 
British  Empire  (except  Ireland),  in  the  Years  ending  6th  January,  1832, 
1833,  and  1834,  respectively. 


In  Ihe  Yean  ending  Uie  5Ui  Januar/, 

1832. 

1833L 

N 

1834. 

VeiMlik 

TMiMfe. 

VMMto. 

inMM.. 

vm^ 

IbBMge. 

Bfiflrland  •••..•..■....■.........••..■»•..•...•••.•. 

565 
148 

4 

14 

376 

67,973 
13,454 

623 

1,252 

34,290 

550 

158 

3 

9 

14 

386 

71.216 
17,055 

451 
1|465 

819 
43,397 

541 

135 

1 

6 

10 

298 

71,480 

15,514 

298 

ScoUand 

Isle  of  Guernie? « 

—    Jeraay  • ...••.....• •. •».•••••••• 

97« 

—    Man.... , 

1,689 

Britiih  PlantaUons • 

32,878 

ToTAt... 

1,097 

117,572 

1,120 

134^403    1      991 

122,631 

2fifi0,^Tht  Account  randerod  for  the  Phnlaliont  (for  ihe  Year  ending  5lb  January,  1833}  i»  now  oor- 
r«cted;  and  aa  several  ReUirus  from  Ihe  Plantaitons  are  not  yet  reoeired  for  llie  lift  Year,  a  ilniltr  oor« 
fwiion  wUl  be  nooaiiarj  when  the  next  Acoount  h  made  up. 


C/as«  Vm.—T  &  A  D  B   AND    NAVIGATION. 


[xxvii 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  hRVtM^ ^continued. 

Vbss£L8  Rbqi9TEHbd.-*^Aq  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vmbels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Ton NAO£,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bora  uaually  employed  in  Navi- 
gating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Porta  of  the  British  Empire  (ex- 
cept Ireland)  on  the  3l8t  December,  1831,  1832,  and  1833  respectively. 


EoifUiid    ....* 

SooilMid  ,.••■ ». 

Itle  of  Guerasejr  ..* 

—  Jeraejr 

—  Man 

British  PlaoUliooi. 

Total  


On  dlst  Dee.  l8dl. 


VencU. 


14,281 

d)V14 

73 

212 

221 

4,792 


Tooaaf*. 

■  Ill  I      .11 


l,780,«3v 
303,631 

7,906 

19,700 

6,29G 

357,608 


23,795  2,475,390 


Men. 


101,937 

23,219 

578 

1,907 

1,3^1 
22,406 


On  31sl  Deo.  1838. 


Vriscls. 


Tonnage. 


14,421 

3^66 

80 

216 

225 

4,771 


'i 


150,57M  22,979 


Men. 


1,807,487 
310,365 
9,158 
20,250 
6,47'2 
356,208 


2^509,940 


103.749 

22,611 

647 

1,895 

1,302 
23,202 


153,406  22,903 


On  Slst  Deo.  1833. 


Vcasels.  I    TonoAfc* 


14,388 1,805,620 


3,288 

79 

220 

224 

4,696 


317,983 

9.075 

21.799 

6,572 

363,276 


2,524,331 


Men. 


104,727 

23,135 

637 

1,978 

1,224 

23,911 


155,613 


Vkssels  XMPL07BD  IN  THE  FOREIGN  Tbadb.*— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ves- 
sels, with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  em- 
ployed in  Navigating  the  same,  (including  their  repeated  Voyages,)  that  entered 
Inwards,  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  and 
to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th  January, 
1854:— -Also,  showing  the  Numl^r  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping  entered  Inwards  and 
cleared  Outwards^  during  the  same  Period^  exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  with  Ireland. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

From  nW  PurU  of  the  WorhJ. 

tthjift. 

BSrriSH  AND  IRISH  VESfLLS. 

TOREICN  Vr^BLS. 

TOTAL. 

YMIttl. 

Toai. 

Men. 

Teiseli. 

TOM. 

Men. 

vefwli.    1        Ton«. 

Men. 

1833 
1833 
1834 

84,109 
21,788 

3,294,631 
3,141,272 
3,062,229 

198,902 
189.443 
185,853 

5,910 
4,435 
5.369 

847,380 
622,328 
739,887 

45,865 
34.412 
40,789 

30,019 
27,730 
27,151 

4,141,951 
3,763.600 
3,80'2,116 

V44,767 
223,855 
226,642 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  PROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

To  til  ParU  of  the  World. 

vesicli. 

Tool. 

Men.      1    Veneli. 

Too?. 

Men. 

VetseU. 

Tkm: 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
1834 

26,336 
87.407 
86,876 

3,481,251 

3,517,409 

3,485,906 

20*,957 
212,326 
207,337 

5,768 
4,309 
5,158 

869,856 
638.345 
743,690 

45.518 
34,108 
39.205 

32,104 
31,716 
32,034 

4,291,107 
4.155,754 
4.229,596 

250,475 
246.434 
246,542 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
From  all  ParU  (exoept  Ireland.) 

^re«el». 

Twis. 

Men. 

Tencli. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vettelc 

Tons. 

Men. 

1838 
1833 
1834 

13.748 
12.549 
12,271 

9,236446 
2.089,046 
2,015,882 

124,681 
114,367 
111,940 

5,910 
4,435 
5.369 

847,380 
622,328 
739.887 

45,865 
34.418 
40.789 

19,658 
16,964 
17,640 

3,083,766 
2,651,374 
2,755,769 

170,546 

148,779 
158,789 

SHIPPING  CLEARBD  OUTWARDS  PROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

To  all  Parts  (exoept  Iroland.) 

▼MMtk 

toot. 

Mm. 

Vettelt. 

Tonit 

Men, 

Vesaela. 

T»nt. 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
18S4 

13,178 
12,713 
12.849 

2,174,509 
2,099,876 
8,107,350 

125,589 
121,739 
118,592 

.5,768 
4,309 
.5,158 

869,856 
638,345 
743,690 

45,518 
34,108 
39,205 

18,946 
17.022 
17,807 

3»044,365 
8,738,281 
8,851.040 

170,907 
155,847 
157,79r 

zxriii] 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    1833. 


NAVIGATION    OF    IRELAND. 
New  Vb88BL8  Built. — Ad  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonhaoe,  that  were  Built  and  Re^stered  in  the  several  Ports  of  lREi.A]f  x>, 
in  the  Years  ending  5th  January,  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  respectively. 


Ymr  •nding  5\h  Janoary  1832. 

1833. 

1834, 


39 
25 

SS 


2,425 
1,909 
2.218 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Bots  usually  employed  in  Na- 
vigating the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  3Iat 
December,  1831,  1832,  1833,  respectively. 


Ob  the  31it  December  1831 . 

1832. 

1833. 


1,447 
1,456 
1,482 


Tnaaie. 


106,574 
108,128 
110,246 


8,044 
8,9tfS 
8;S88 


Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages), 
that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Irelakd, 
from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th 
January  1834: — Also,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping  entered 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  during  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  the  Inter- 
course with  Great  Britain. 


Tcan 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Farts  of  the  World. 

mdlag 

/' 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

TOTAL. 

S 

VesMli. 

Tom. 

Men. 

TCMli^ 

TSMl 

Mcik 

VeiMls. 

Tom. 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
1834 

14,324 
15,595 
15,326 

1,393,097 
1,541,832 
1,567,800 

84,856 
91,395 
92,680 

175 
111 
136 

27,285 
17,651 
22,198 

1,588 

987 

1,207 

14,499 
15.706 
15,462 

1,420,382 
1,559,483 
1,589,998 

86.444 
92,382 
93,887 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Vends. 

Tool. 

Men. 

▼emto. 

Torn. 

Men. 

Venete. 

Tom. 

Mc*. 

1832 
1833 
1834 

9»642 
9.953 
9,88r 

1,047,350 
1,099,874 
1,138,732 

70,226 
70,333 
70,485 

159 
82 
92 

26.195 
12,878 
14,911 

1,491 
726 
809 

9,801 

10,035 

9,979 

1,073,545 
1,112,752 
1,153,643 

71,717 
71,059 
71.294 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain). 

^VeMtlk 

TOM.         1      Men. 

VeMeto. 

Tods. 

Mea. 

▼eiMls. 

Toat. 

lle«.^ 

1832 
1833 
1834 

740 
823 
848 

130,876 
156,934 
167,932 

6,946 
8,227 
8,555 

175 
111 
136 

27,285 
17,651 
22,198 

1,588 

987 

1,207 

915 
934 
984 

158,161 
174,585 
190,130 

8,534 
9,214 
9,762 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OL^TWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 
To  all  P^te  (except  Great  Britain). 

^cndi. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Veneli. 

Tou. 

Men. 

Venel*. 

Ton& 

N 
Meih 

1832 
1833 
1834 

613 
579 
617 

126,222 
129,393 
136,924 

6,615 
6,554 
6,882 

159 
82 
92 

26,195 
12.878 
14,911 

1,491 
726 
809 

772 
661 
709 

152,417 
142,271 
151,835 

8,106 
7,280 
7,691 

*     ^ 

(JShd  of  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  from  6th  Jan,  1833  to  5th  Jan,  1834.^ 


TABLE 


OF 


All  the  STATUTES  passed  in  the  SECOND  Session  of  the 
ELEVENTH  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

4^  &  5^  GUL.  IV. 


PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS. 

CAP. 

I,      AN  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament^  for  regulating 
-^  the  Labour  of  Children  and  young  Persons  in  the  Mills  and  Factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

IL  An  Act  to  apply  certain  Sums  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four. 

IIL  An  Act  for  raising  the  Sum  of  Fourteen  Millions  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  Service  of 
the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- four. 

IV.  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Marine  Forces  while  on  Shore. 

V.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  His  Majesty  until  the  Fifth  Day  of  July  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  certain  Duties  on  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

VI.  An  Act  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  better  Payment  of  the  Army 
and  their  Quarters. 

VII.  An  Act  to  repeal  y  at  the  Period  within  mentioned,  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  to  alter 
certain  Rates  of  Postage^  and  to  amende  explainy  and  enlarge  several  Provisions  m  an  Act  made  in 
the  Ninth  Tear  of  the  Reign  0/ Queen  Anne,  and  m  other  Acts  relating  to  the  Revenue  of  the 
Post  Office,  as  authorizes  the  taking  of  certain  Rates  of  Inland  Postage  within  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  North  America, 

VIII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session,  for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  Laws  relative  to  Jurors  and  Juries  in  Ireland, 

IX.  An  Act  to  indemnify  such  Persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qualify 
themselves  for  Offices  and  Employments,  and  for  extending  the  Time  limited  for  those  Pur- 
poses respectively  until  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  to  permit  such  Persons  in  Great  Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make  and  file  Affi- 
davits of  the  Execution  of  Indentures  of  Clerks  to  Attornies  and  Solicitors  to  make  and  file 
the  same  on  or  before  the  First  Day  of  Hilary  Term  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  ;  and  to  allow  Persons  to  make  and  file  such  Affidavits,  although  the  Persons  whom  they 
served  shall  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  Annual  Certificates. 

X.  An  Act  for  continuing  until  the  First  Day  of  June  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  the  several  Acts  for  regulating  the  Turnpike  Roads  in  Great  Britain  which  will  expire 
with  the  present  or  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

XI.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  His  Majesty  until  the  Fifth  Day  of  Ju/yOne  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirtv-five  certain  Duties  on  Ofiices  and  Pensions,  for  the  Service  of  the  Year 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four;  and  to  appropriate  any  Sums  arising  from  the 
Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax, 

XII.  An  Act  to  apply  a  Sum  of  Seven  Millions,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  the  Service 
of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-foar. 


tn]  PUBLIC  GENERAL 

XIII.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  for  tbe  PreTen^ 
tion  of  Smuggling,  as  authorizes  Magistrates  to  sentence  Persons  convicted  of  certain 
Offences  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  His  Naval  Service,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  said  Act. 

XIV.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  several  Acts  as  anthorisas  the  issuing  any  Sums  of  Money 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Eocouragemeot  of  the  raising  or  dressing  Hemp  or 
Flax. 


XV.     An  Act  to  regulate  the  Office  of  the  Receipt  of  Ilis  Majesty's  Exchequer  at 

XVT.  An  Act  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Recorder  of  the  Great  Roll  or  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the 
Exchequer  in  Scotland, 

X  VIL  An  Act  to  indemnify  Witnesses  who  may  give  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  on  a  Bill  for  preventiog^Dribery  and  Corruption  and  illegal  Practices  in  the  Elec- 
tion of  Members  to  serve  in  Parhament  for  the  Borough  of  Wanckk* 

XVIII.  An  Act  to  indemnify  Witnesses  who  may  give  Evidence  before  the  Lords  Spiritnal 
and  Temporal  on  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  Freemen  of  JJvcrpool  from  voting  at  the  Election  o( 
Members  of  Parliament  for  that  Borough. 

XIX.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Duties  on  Inhabited  Dwelling  Houses. 

XX.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-tbird  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Ills  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  to  regulate  the  Conveyance  and  Sale  of  Pish  at 
First  Hand. 

XXI.  An  Act  for  amending  certain  Provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Tliirty-sixth  of  George  the 
Third,  for  regulating  the  buying  and  selling  of  Hay  and  Straw. 

XXII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Eleventh  Year  of  King  George  the  Second,  respecting 
the  Apportionment  of  Rents,  Annuities,  and  other  periodical  Payments. 

XXIII.  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  relative  to  the  Escheat  and  Forfeiture  of  Real 
and  Personal  Property  hold  en  in  Trust. 

XXIV.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  consolidate  the  Laws  for  regulating  the  Pensions^  Com- 
pensations, and  Allowances  to  be  made  to  Persons  in  respect  of  their  having  held  Civil 
Offices  in  His  Majesty's  Service. 

XXV.  An  Act  to  alter  and  extend  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  amending  and  consolidating  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Pay  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

XXVI.  An  Act  to  abolish  the  Practice  of  hanging  the  Bodies  of  Criminals  in  Chains. 

XXVII.  An  Act  for  the  better  Administration  of  Justice  in  certain  Boroughs  and  Franchises. 

XXVIII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  Marriages  celebrated  by  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  and  Ministers  not  of  the  Established  Church,  in  Scotland, 

XXIX.  An  Act  for  facilitating  the  Loan  of  Money  upon  I^anded  Securities  in  Ireland, 

XXX.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Exchange  of  Lands  lying  in  Common  Fields. 

XXXI.  An  Act  for  transferring  certain  Annuities  of  Four  Pounds  per  Centvm  per  Annmm  into 
Annuities  of  Three  Pounds  and  Ten  Shillings  per  Centum  per  Annum,  and  for  providing  for 
paying  off  the  Persons  who  may  dissent  to  such  Transfer. 

XXXII.  An  Act  for  reducing  the  Tonnage  Rates  pa3rable  in  the  Port  of  London. 

XXXIII.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  several  Acts  as  requires  Deposits  to  be  made  upon 
Teas  sold  at  the  Sales  of  the  East  India  Company. 

XXXIV.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Contribution  out  of  Merchant  Seamen's 
Wages  towards  the  Support  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  for  supplying 
other  Funds  in  lieu  thereof. 

XXXV.  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers  and  their  Apprentices,  and 
for  the  safer  Construction  of  Chimneys  and  Flues. 

XXXVI.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  new  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Offences  committed  in  the 
Metropolis  and  Parts  adjoining. 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  prohibit  any  further  Lotteries  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  First  and 
Second  Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  for  the  Improvement  of  Glatgow. 

XXXVIII.  An  Act  to  continue,  under  certain  Modifications,  to  the  First  Day  of  August  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  an  Act  of  the  Third  Year  of  His  present  Majesty, 
for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  local  Disturbances  and  dangerous  Associations  in  Ire- 
land, 

XXXIX.  An  Act  to  give  Costs  in  Actions  of  Quare  impedit. 


STATUTES  4«  &  »  GUL.  IV.  [xxxi 

XL*  An  Ad  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Tenth  Year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fonrth^ 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

XLI.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Appointment  of  Ministers  to  Churches  in  Scotland  erected  by 
voluntary  Contribution. 

XLII.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  Affidavits  and  Affirmations  in  the  Court  of  the  Vice- 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall, 

XLIII.  An  Act  to  authorize  Persons  duly  appointed  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
Islands  of  Scilfy,  although  not  qualified  according  to  Law. 

XLIV.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Conveyance  of  printed  Newspapers  by  Post  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies^  and  Foreign  Parts. 

XLV.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  present  Session,  for  altering  and  consolidating  the  Laws 
for  regulating  the  Pensions  and  Allowances  to  Persons  in  respect  of  their  having  held  Civil 
Offices  in  His  Majesty's  Service. 

XLVI.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third, 
for  establishing  Fever  Hospitals,  and  to  make  other  Regulations  for  Relief  of  the  suflTering 
Poor,  and  for  preventing  the  Increase  of  Infectious  Fevers,  in  Ireland, 

XLVII.  An  Act  for  preventing  the  Interference  of  the  Spring  Assizes  with  the  Jpril  Quarter 
Sessions. 

XLVIII.    An  Act  to  regulate  the  Expenditure  of  County  Rates  and  Funds  in  aid  thereof^ 

XLIX.  An  Act  to  amend  and  render  more  effectual  Two  Acts  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  of 
the  Reign  of  His  lale  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth^  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures. 

L.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,  for  amending  the  Irish  Road  Acts. 

LI.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Collection  and  Management  of  the  Revenue 
of  Excise. 

LII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Year  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Second, 
for  the  Relief  and  Support  of  sick,  maimed,  and  disabled  Seamen,  and  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  such  as  shall  be  killed,  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  Merchant  Service;  and  for  other 
Purposes. 

LIU.  An  Act  to  continue  for  One  Year,  and  from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  several  Acts  relating  to  the  Importation  and  keeping  of  Arms  and  Gunpowder 
in  Ireland, 

LIV.  An  Act  to  continue  for  Five  Years,  from  the  Fifth  Day  of  April  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  to  amend  the  Acts  for  authorizing  a  Composition  for  Assessed 
Taxes. 

LV.  An  Act  to  amend  Three  Acts,  made  respectively  in  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  First  and  Second  Years  and  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Years  of  the  Heign  of  His  present  Majesty,  for  the  uniform  Valuation  of 
Lands  and  Tenements  in  the  several  Baronies,  Parishes,  and  other  Divisions  of  Counties  in 
Ireland;  and  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  Levy  of  Grand  Jury  Cess. 

LVI.  An  Act  to  continue  for  One  Year,  and  from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  Ireland, 

LVn.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Almanacks  and  Directories,  and  to  give  other 
Relief  with  relation  to  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

LVIII.  An  Act  for  raising  the  Sum  of  Fourteen  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty- four 
thousand  seven  hundred  Pounds  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

LIX.  An  Act  to  extend  the  Term  of  an  Act  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  of  His  present 
Majesty,  for  ascertaining  the  Boundaries  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  for  inouiring  into  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  claimed  by  Free  Miners  of  the  Hundred  of  Saint  Briavel's,  to  the 
Twenty-first  Day  of  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  from  thence  to 
the  End  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

LX.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes^  and  to  consolidate 
the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

LXI.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectually  providing  for  the  Erection  of  certain  Bridges  in 
Ireland, 

LXII.  An  Act  for  improving  the  Practice  and  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 
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LXin.  An  Act  to  d«fra^  tb«  Cbarft  of  the  Pay,  Clothing,  and  eontii^cBt  and  odier  1 
of  the  Ditemhodiod  Militia  in  Otwi  Britam  and  Ireland;  and  to  grant  AUowanoet  in 
Cases  to  Sobaltern  Officers,  Adjutants,  Paymasters,  Qnartermasters,  Surgeons,  Amataat 
Surgeons,  Surgeons  Mates,  and  Serjeant  Majors  of  the  Militia,  until  the  Rrst  Day  oi^Jy 
One  thoiHMiid  eight  hundred  and  thirty^fire. 

LXIV.    An  Act  to  suspend  until  the  End  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  the  makii^  of 
Lists  and  the  Ballots  and  Enrolments  for  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

LXV.    An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Administration  of  Justice  at  Norfolk  Lland, 

LXVI.  An  Act  for  empowering  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forest^  Lasid 
Revenues,  Works,  and  Buildings  to  pay  the  Net  Proceeds  of  the  Tolls  of  the  Memm  mnd 
Coaway  Bndtfet  into  the  Receipt  of  His  Majesty's  Exchequer  at  WettmhOttr^  to  the  Accoant 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

LXVII.    An  Act  for  abolishing  Capital  Punishment  in  case  of  returning  from  Transportation. 

LXVni.  An  Act  to  authorise  an  Advance  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  Monies  belonging  to 
the  Suitors  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  in  Ireland^  towards  the  purchasing  of 
Ground,  and  building  thereon  Offices  necessary  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  DuhUn, 

LXIX.  An  Act  for  placing  the  MumbUt  Head  Lighthouse  in  the  County  of  Clamorgtm  under 
the  Management  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Haute  of  Deptford  Strand. 

LXX.  An  Act  to  'regulate  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
abolish  the  Sinecure  Offices  of  Principal  Committee  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  Ingrossments. 

LXXI.  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Provisions  of  Two  Acts  of  His  Majesty  King  Geor^  the 
Third,  affiscting  the  Printers,  Publishers,  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  in  Ireland, 


LXXn.    An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts  for  authorizing  the  Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  for 
rying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  and  Employment  of  the  Poor ;  and  to  authorise  a 
luriher  Issoe  of  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  Purposes  of  the  said  Acts. 

J4XXIII.    An  Act  to  grant  Relief  from  the  Duties  of  Assessed  Taxes  in  certain  Cases. 

LXXn^.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the  Fifth  Day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  asid 
tbirty-6ve,  and  from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Pariiament,  an  Act  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Year  of  His  Maiesty  King  Qeorge  the  Third,  for  rendering  the  Payment  of  Ore* 
ditors  more  equal  and  expeditious  in  Scotland. 

LXXV.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Duties  on  Spirits  made  in  Irelandy  and  to  impose  other  Duties 
in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  impose  additional  Duties  on  Licences  to  Retailers  of  Spirits  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

LXXVI.  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Poor  in  England  and  Wales^ 

LXXVn.  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Duties  on  Starch,  Stone  Bottles,  Sweets  or  Made  Wiees, 
Mead  or  MethegUn,  and  on  Scaleboard  made  from  Wood. 

LXXVin.  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Proceedings  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland. 

LXXIX.    An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Insolvent  Debtors  in  India, 

LXXX.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Repayment  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  of  One  Fourth  Part  of  the  Debt  due  from  the  Public  to  the  said  Company,  in  pur. 
suance  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 

LXXXL  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Third  Year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  regulating 
Turnpike  Roads  in  Englandy  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  Weights  to  be  carried  upon 
Waggons  with  Springs. 

LXXXII.  An  Act  to  amend  and  extend  an  Act  of  the  Second  Year  of  His  present  Majesty,  to 
effectuate  the  Service  of  Process  issuing  from  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  in 
England  and  Ireland, 

LXXXHL  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Third  Year  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled 
An  Act  for  thortening  the  Time  requvtd  in  Claim$  of  Modus  Decimandi,  or  Exemption  from  or 
Ditcharge  of  Tiihei. 

LXXXIV*  An  Act  to  apply  a  Sum  of  Money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the  Surplus 
of  Grants  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  to 
appropriate  the  Supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 

LXXXV.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  His  present  Majesty,  to  permit 
the  general  Sale  of  Beer  and  Cider  by  Retail  in  England. 

LXXXVI.    An  Act  to  explain  certain  Provisions  in  an  Act  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of 
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His  orewnt  Majeftty,  to  provide  for  the  Election  of  Magi«Uate$  and  Couocillort  for  tha 

several  Burghs  and  Towns  of  ScotUmd  which  now  return  or  contribute  to  return  Memben  to 

Parliament,  and  are  not  Royal  Burghs. 
LXXXVII.    An  Act  to  explain  certain  Provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Third  and  Foui^  ^^,^i 

the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  for  the  ElecUon  of  tli« 

Magistrates  and  Councils  of  the  Royal  Burghs  in  ScotUmd. 
LXXXVIII.    An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Registration  of  Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the 

Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  in  Scotland. 
LXXXIX.    An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Customs. 
XC.    An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  pr^^nt 

Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Lawt  relating  to  the  Temporahtiei  of  the  Cmaxh 

of  Ireland. 
XCI.    An  Act  to  continue  for  One  Year,  and  from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Session 

of  Pariiament,  the  several  Acts  for  regulating  the  Turnpike  Roads  which  will  expire  dunng 

the  present  or  before  the  End  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  to  amend  the  several 

Acts  regulating  the  Post  Roads,  in  Ireland. 
XCn.    An  Act  for  the  AboliUon  of  Fines  and  Recoveries,  and  for  the  Substitution  of  more 

simple  Modes  of  Assurance  in  Ireland. 
XCIII.    An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Appeals  against  summary  Convictions  before 

Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland, 
XCIV.    An  Act  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  invest  trading  and  other  Companies  with  the  Powen 

necessaiy  for  the  due  Conduct  of  their  Affairs,  and  for  the  Security  of  the  Rights  and  InteresU 

of  their  Creditors. 
XCV.    An  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  erect  South  Australia  into  a  Briti^  Province  or 

Provinces,  and  to  provide  for  the  Colonization  and  Government  thereof. 
XCVI.    An  Act  to  enable  the  Commissionera  of  Sewers  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of  WeMtmimter 

and  Part  of  the  County  of  Middletex  to  make  a  new  Sewer  at  Bmfiwaier  in  the  County  of 

Middleiex. 
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DECLARED    PUBLIC, 

AND  TO  BE  JUDICIALLY  NOTICED. 

i.  A  N  Act  to  empower  the  Liverpool  Oil  Gas  Light  Company  to  produce  Gas  from  Coal  and 
^^  other  Materials,  and  to  amend  the  Act  relating  to  toe  said  Company. 

ii.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  the  Powen  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  MajesW  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  Railway  or  Tramroadfiom  or  near  the  City  of  Bristol  to  Coalpit  Heath  tn  the  Pariih  ^ 
Weslerleigh  m  the  County  ^Gloucester. 

iii.  An  Act  to  enlarge  and  amend  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  an  Act  relating  to  the  Saini 
HelenU  and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway  Company. 

iv.  An  Act  for  building  a  Bridge  ovet  Stoke  otherwise  Hoilar  Lake,  which  separates  Gonort 
from  Hatlar,  both  in  £e  Parish  of  AlverUoke  in  the  County  of  Southampton,  and  for  making 
Approaches  thereto. 

V.  An  Act  for  better  assessing  the  Poor  and  other  Rates  on  small  Tenements  within  the  Parish 
of  Scukoates  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York. 

vi.  An  AlWto  repeal  an  Act  passed  for  better  assessing  and  recovering  the  Poor  and  other 
Rates  upon  small  Tenements  within  the  Parish  of  Livefpool  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Xan- 
ea$ter. 

vii.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  enlarge,  and  extend  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  an  Act  for 
enabling  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  Lambeth  Waterworks  to  sopplv  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Parish  of  Lambeth  and  Parts  adjacent  in  the  County  of  Smr^  with  Water. 

viii.  An  Act  for  removina  the  Markets  held  in  the  High  and  Fore  Street  and  other  Places  within 
the  City  of  Exeter,  and  for  providing  other  Markets  in  lieu  thereof. 
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is.  An  Act  lor  •nabliog  the  O0001  AMunace  CompaoT  to  •«•  and  be  toed  in  Um  Naae  of 
the  Chairnuui  for  the  Tine  being,  or  of  any  One  of  the  Directors  of  the  said  Coaapaoy. 

X.  An  Acl  for  more  effectually  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  Crouch  Btt  m  the 
Parish  of  Henfidd  to  IfMfy't  Comer  in  the  Parish  of  Aibtmrm^  and  ftom  the  Kias's  Head  Inn 
in  Albateme^  through  the  Town  of  HunlperpoitUf  to  the  Cross  Eloads  in  &e  Tovb  of 
DUeheling ;  and  also  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Branch  of  Road  from  the  Town  of 
HurUperpoitU  to  Pojfnings  Otmmon,  all  in  the  County  of  Suucs, 

si.  An  Act  for  making  a  Turnpike  Road  from  MuuUrUjf  in  the  County  of  Sdof  to  the  Turnpike 
Road  leading  from  Bkhop*t  Cattle  in  the  said  County  of  Salop  to  CkwehttoKe  in  the  Cottotj 
of  Monigomery, 

xii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Cdtkr  and  HMU  Navigation  to 
improfe  their  Navigation,  and  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  thereto. 

xiii.  An  Act  for  extending  the  Approaches  to  Lomdon  Bridgtf  and  amending  the  Acts  relating 
thereto* 

Xiv.  An  Act  for  granting  certain  Powers  to  the  Hfew  Bruntwidc  and  Nona  Seoiia  Land  Coaopnny . 

XV.  An  Act  for  granting  certain  Powers  to  "  The  Britkh  American  Land  Company/' 

xvi.  An  Act  for  better  paving, cleansing,  lightin)?,  watching,  watering,  and  otherwise  improTing 
the  Streets  and  other  public  Passages  and  Places  within  the  Borongh  of  DorrkeMier  in  the 
County  of  Dortei,  and  the  Tithing  of  CoUUon  Row  in  the  Town  of  Dorehater  aforesaid. 

xvii.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Georg$  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  tuppiymg  lAt  Ciiy 
and  Suiurhi  of  Dmerick  m  the  County  of  the  City  of  Limerick  with  9Fater, 

xviii.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with  Water  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Netrcaaile^ 
tqtan^I^,  and  the  Neignbourhood  thereof. 

xix.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  the 

Reign  of  His  present  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  empawering  tJk 

•  Margtdi  of  Bute  to  mJce  and  mamtain  a  Ship  Canal  oommendng  near  the  Month  of  the  Aner 

Taff  m  the  County  o^Glamorgan,  and  terminating  near  the  Town  o^Cardiff,  with  other  ft^(Orks 

to  communicate  therewith, 

XX.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Mont* 

fomerythire  Canal  to  effect  an  Agreement  with  William  Pugh  of  Bryan  Uywarch  in  the 
)ounW  of  Montgomery^  Esquire ;  and  for  securing  certain  Monies  advanced  and  paid  by  the 
said  William  Pugh  and  others  to  or  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Company. 

xxt.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Birmingham  and  Uverpoot  Junction  Canal  Navigation  Company  to 
raise  a  further  Sum  of  Money.    * 

xxii.  An  Act  to  continue  the  Term  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Fifty.fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  FoUy  Bridge  otherwise  Friart  Bridge,  across  the  River  Jstt,  in  or  near  the  City  of 
Oxford, 

xxiii.  An  Act  for  uniting  into  One  Parish  the  Parishes  of  Saint  John  the  Bti^iit  and  Saint 
Benedict  in  the  Town  of  Qlaitonbwry  in  the  County  of  Somertet, 

xxiT.  An  Act  to  incorporate  a  Company  for  better  supplying  with  Gas  the  Town  of  Cambridge 
in  the  County  of  Cambridge, 

XXV.  An  Act  for  uniting  the  fFigan  Branch  Railway  Company  and  the  Pretton  and  Wigan 
Railway  Company;  for  authorizing  an  Alteration  to  be  made  in  the  Line  of  the  last-mentioned 
Railway;  ana  for  repealing,  altering,  and  amending  the  Acts  relating  to  the  said  Railways. 

xxvi.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  Blaydon  to  Eebhum,  with  Six 
Branches  thereout,  all  within  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 

xxvii.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Company  to  make  an  Extension 
of  their  present  Line  of  Railway,  and  for  altering  and  amending  the  Act  for  making  the  said 
Railway. 

xxviii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving  the  Second  District  of  the  Road  from  C^ethUl, 
through  the  City  of  lAchfield  and  the  Town  of  Stone,  to  the  End  of  the  County  of  Stafford  in 
the  Road  leading  towards  Chester,  and  making  a  new  Branch  thereto ;  and  also  to  annex  to 
and  consolidate  therewith  the  Turnpike  Road  from  Eugeley,  through  Armiiage,  to  Alrtwas  in 
the  County  of  Stafford. 

xxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  amending,  widening,  and  repairing  the  Road  from  Yarmautk 
Bridge,  through  the  Hamlet  of  Souihiown  otherwise  Uttk  Yarmouth,  to  Oorleston  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk. 
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xxsr.  An  Act  for  lh«  better  Maiotenaniiey  ImproTementy  and  Repair  of  the  Road  from  Uningjftan, 
by  Skotitf  to  the  City  of  CUugoWf  and  the  making  and  maintaining  certain  Roads  connected 
therewith, 

xxzi.  An  Act  for  improving  and  maintaining  certain  Roads  in  the  Counlies  of  MatUgomtfy, 
Merioneth^  Sakp^  and  Denbigh, 

xxxii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  Quebec  in  the  Parish  of  Leed$  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  Yorky  to  Hamefield  Lane  End  in  the  same  Parish,  with  a 
Bridge  or  Bridges  on  the  Line  of  such  Road ;  and  for  making  and  maintaining  certain 
Branch  Roads  to  communicate  therewith. 

xxaiii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  Gas  the  Town  or  Borough  of  Bridgewaier  in  the  County  of 
Sameneif  and  Suburbs  of  the  said  Town  or  Borough. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Jet  for  enabling  the  Alliance  Marine  Atmrance  Compem  to 
me  and  be  sued  in  the  Name  of  the  Chainnanfor  the  Time  being,  or  of  at^  other  Member  of  the 
Compamf,  and  for  granting  certain  Powers  to  the  said  Company  instead  thereof. 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Proprietors  or  Shareholders  in  a  Company  or  Association  styled 
**  The  United  Kingdom  Life  Assurance  Company  "  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Name  of  One 
of  their  Directors,  or  Secretary. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  to  enable  ''The  Suffolk  and  General  Country  Amicable  Insurance  Office ''  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Name  of  One  of  their  Treasurers,  or  of  any  One  of  their  Directors, 
and  for  other  Purposes  relating  thereto. 

xxxvii.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fifly-fourth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third,  for 
enabling  The  West  of  England  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  *'  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
Name  of  their  Secretary,  and  to  give  further  Powers  to  the  said  Company. 

xxxriii.  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  Saini  Oeorgtft  HoepUal  at  Eydc  Fork  Corner^ 
and  for  better  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  charitable  Designs. 

^xxix.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  Ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  M^esty, 
intituled  Jn  Act  for  more  effectualfy  repairing  teveral  lioadt  leading  through  the  Countif  of 
Selkirk,  and  for  better  making  and  repairing  the  $aid  Roads,  and  other  JRoads  m  the  ioid  Ointy 
and  in  the  Vicinity  thereof, 

xl.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  Forty-ninth  Year  of  King  Geortte  the  Third,  for  the  more 
easy  and  speedy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  within  the  Parish  of  Merthyr  I^fil  and  other 
Placet  therein  mentioned,  in  the  Counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecon,  and  Monmouth. 

xli*  An  Act  for  extending  the  Time  for  completing  the  Withaw  and  Coltness  Railway  in  the 
County  of  Lanark. 

xlii.^  An  Act  for  better  supplyina  the  Borough  of  Dudl^  in  the  County  of  Worcater,  and  the 
Neighbourhood  thereof,  with  vVater, 

xliii.  An  Act  for  improving  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Aberaoon  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan. 

xlir.  An  Act  to  provide  for  lighting  the  Suburbs  of  the  City  of  GUmceiter  with  Gas. 

xlv.  An  Act  for  erecting,  establishing,  and  maintaining  a  Market  in  the  Parish  of  St,  George 
the  Martyr  in  the  Borough  of  Southoark  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 

xlvi.  An  Act  for  building  a  Bridge  over  the  Water  from  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of 
Poole  to  the  Parish  of  Hamworthy  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  with  an  Approach  thereto. 

xlvii.  An  Act  for  lighting,  watcbinp,  cleansing,  paving,  and  otherwise  improving  the.Town  of 
Chippenham  in  the  County  of  Wiftt, 

xlviii.  An  Act  for  preserving  and  maintaining  the  Piers  and  Harbour  of  Cromarty. 

xlix.  An  Act  for  removing  the  Markets  held  in  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Monmouth  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  and  for  providing  other  Market  Places  in  lieu  thereof. 

I  An  Act  to  amend  Two  AcU  passed  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Years  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
Ceor^  the  Fourth,  for  building  a  Bridge  over  the  River  Thamei  at  Staina  in  the  County  of 
Midaietex,  and  for  making  proper  Approaches  thereto. 

K.  An  Act  for  deepening,  extending,  and  improving  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Dart,  from 
To^nei  Bridge  to  Langham  Wood  Point  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

lii.  An  Act  for  betUr  lighting  the  City  of  Gloucester  and  its  Suburbs  with  Gas,  and  for  enlargins 
the  Capital  of  tlie  Gloucester  Gas  Light  Company. 

Hii.  An  Act  for  making  a  navigable  Canal  from  the  Bridgewaier  and  Tbmitan  Caml  in  Uie 
Pansh  of  Creech  Saint  Michael  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  terminating  in  the  Parish  of 
Chard  in  the  same  County,  with  a  collateral  Cut  therein  described. 

Cc2J 
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liy.  An  Act  to  enabU'  the  ClcucaUr  aod  herkdty  Canal  Company  to  take  Water  finom  ikt 
River  Froome^  and  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  Powera  of  the  teveral  Acts  for  making  and  maia- 
tainiog  the  said  Canal. 

Iv.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Grand  Jonction  Railway  Company  to  alter  and  exteiid  the  Um^  of 
such  Railway,  and  to  make  a  Branch  therefrom  to  Woherhtmpim  iu  the  Coanty  of  ^fa|^«r^/ 
and  for  other  Purposes  relating  thereto. 

l?i.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Kartkpool  Dock  and  Railway  Company  to  make  a>  new  ftmnch  of 
Railway  to  the  City  of  Durkam  /  and  for  amending  an  Act  of  the  Second  Year  of  His  present 
MiUesty»  relative  to  the  Harti^ool  Railway. 

Ivii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  the  Hmileptol  Railway  near  to 
Moonltjf  to  the  Stanhope  and  2}ffie  Railroad  in  the  Township  of  VtMooHh^  all  in  the  Coanty 
of  DsMmi. 

Iviii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  Gtotgfi  the  Fourth,  for  paving,  lighting,  watching,  and  otherwise  imptowing 
Gronmor  Piact,  and  several  Streets  and  other  public  Places  in  the  Parishes  of  Sainl  George 
hanover  Square  and  Samt  Luke  Chelsea  iu  the  County  of  Middletex, 

lix.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  Road  from  Siafford  to  Chmxk  Bridge^  and  the 
Road  from  Siafiard  to  Uitateier,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  and  also  the  Road  from  SUffbrd 
to  Newport  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

U.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing  certain  Roads  from  Seaddow  Gate  in  the  Paridb  of 
Tickmdl  to  the  Bur^on-i^xm-TWnl  and  Athfy  Road,  and  for  making  new  Branches  of  Road, 
in  the  Counties  of  Derly  and  Leicetter. 

Ixi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  making,  amending,  widening,  repairing,  and  maintaiaing 
certain  Roads  and  Bridges  in  the  Counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling. 

Ixii.  An  Act  for  supplying  with  Water  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Brigktkeim 
iton,  and  the  Parishes  of  Hove  and  PreMton,  in  the  County  of  Sumex, 

IziiL  An  Act  for  more  effectually  draining  and  preserving  certain  Fen  Lands  and  Low  Groaads 
In  the  Parishes  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Nortkwold,  fFretton,  Wertham,  fFeet  Derekum,  Karlaw, 
Fordkmn,  Denver,  Doumkam  Market,  Wimbotikam,  and  Stow  Bordokk  in  the  Coantr  of 

Norfolk. 

Ixiv.  An  Act  for  embanking,  draining,  and  otherwise  improving  Lands  in  the  Parisbet  of 
Holheaeh  and  Oedrny  in  the  County  of  Lincoln* 

Ixv.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  general  Cemetery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Dnkim. 

Isvi.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  Market  within  the  Town  of  FUhguard  in  the  County  of  Pem^ 
oroke. 

Ixvii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  and  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  far  enimging^ 
improving,  and  nudntainhig  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Perth,  for  in^froving  the  Navigation  ^\  the 
Bwer  Tay  to  the  udd  City,  and  for  other  Purpotet  therewith  connected. 

Izviii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining  a  Railway  from  Hayle  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Erth 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall  to  Treiavean  Mine  in  the  Parish  of  Gwennap  in  the  said  County, 
witi^  several  Branches  therefrom.  ^ 

Ixix.  An  Act  to  encourage  the  working  of  Mines  and  Quarries  in  Ireland,  and  to  regulate  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  for  that  Purpose,  to  be  called  "  The  West  Cork  Mining  Company/' 

Ixx.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Carmarthemhire  Railway  or  Tramroad  Company  to  raise  a  further 
Sum  of  Money,  and  to  amend  the  Act  relating  to  the  said  Company. 

Ixxi.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Edinhurgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Company  to  make  a  Branch  from 
the  said  Railway  to  the  Town  of  Dalkeith,  and  to  extend  the  Ltith  Branch  of  the  said 
Railway,  and  for  other  Purposes  relating  thereto. 

btxii.  An  Act  for  making  and  for  more  effectually  mainUining  and  repairing  cerUin  Roads  in 
the  County  of  Lanark,  and  for  building  a  Bridge  over  the  River  Clyde  at  Cronford  in  the 
said  County. 

Ixxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing  certain  Roads  from  Kingehridge  to  Dartmouth,  and 
for  making  new  Branches  to  and  from  the  same,  all  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

Ixxiv.  An  Act  for  amending,  varying  the  Tolls,  and  extending  the  Term  of  an  Act  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for  amending  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  Mail  Coach  Road  leading  from  Banbndge  in  the  County  of  Down  to  Beyast  in  the 
County  oi  Anitnm* 

texv.  An  Act  for  making  the  Hamlet  of  Hammertmith  within  the  Parish  of  Fulham  in  the 
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County  of  MMkaex  a  distinct  and  separate  Parish ;  and  for  converting  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Foul  Hammersmith  into  a  Vicarage,  and  for  the  Endowment  thereof. 

IxxTi.  An  Act  for  continuing  certain  AcU  for  regulating  the  Police  of  the  City  of  EdMurgh  and 
the  adjoining  Districts,  and  for  other  Purposes  relating  thereto. 

IxxTii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  enforcing  the  due  Execution  of  the  OfBce  of  Constable  in 
the  City  of  London  and  Liberties  thereof. 

Ixxyiii.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  enlarge,  and  extend  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of  sereral  Acts 
for  enabling  the  Company  o(  Proprietors  of  the  South  London  Waterworks  to  supply  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Gila  Camberwell  and  Parts  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary^i 
XonieAl^  and  several  other  Parishes  and  Places  in  the  County  of  JWrey,  with  Water;  and 
to  enable  the  said  Company  to  supply  the  Inhabitants  of  the  several  Parishes  of  Saint  Mary 
Lambeth,  Saint  Mary  Newmgtony  Saint  Oeorge  the  Martyr,  Sam/  Savuwr,  Saint  John,  Saint 
Thomat,  Saint  Olioe,  and  Cyiatchurch,  all  in  the  said  County,  with  Water. 

faaix.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with  Water  the  Borough  of  5raf AioorAr,  and  Parishes  and 
Places  in  the  County  of  Surrey  near  thereto. 

Ixxx.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  new  Gaol  and  Court  House  and  other  Offices  for 
the  Burgh  of  Elgin  and  the  County  of  Slgin  and  Forrez  ;  and  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
new  Gaol  and  Court  House  and  other  Offices  for  the  Burgh  of  Ferret ;  and  for  other  Pur- 
poses relative  thereto. 

Ixxxi.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Gaol  for  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Dundee  in  the  County 
of  Forfar, 

Ixxxii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  Powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Second  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Jet  for  granting  certain  Fowers  to  a  Company 
called  *'  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Compamf," 

Ixxxiii.  An  Act  for  taking  down  and  removing  Old  Stratford  Bridge  over  the  River  Quae  in  the 
Counties  of  Budunghtm  and  Northampton^  and  for  erecting  a  more  commodious  Bridge  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Ixxxiv.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  a  Bridge  acrott  the  River  Shannon, 
and  of  a  Fwating  Dock  to  accommodate  Mharp  Vestelt  frequenting  the  Fort  ^Limerick. 

hoxv.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  Floating  Bridge  over  the  River  Itchen  from  or  near  a  Place 
called  Croii  UoutCy  within  the  Liberties  of  the  Town  of  Southampton,  to  the  opposite  Shore 
in  the  County  of  Southampton^  with  proper  Approaches  thereto,  and  for  making  Roads  to 
communicate  therewith. 

Ixxxvi.  An  Act  for  constructing  and  maintaining  a  new  Harbour  at  Stotfeld  Foint,  near  to  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  old  Harbour  of  Louirmouth  in  the  County  of  Elgin  and  Forret, 

bixxvii.  An  Act  to  extend  the  Powers  of  the  several  Acts  now  in  force  for  improving  the  Port 
and  Harbour  of  Bogton  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

Ixxxviii.  An  Act  for  making  a  Railway  from  London  to  Southampton. 

Ixxxix.  An  Act  to  continue,  alter,  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  for  more  eflfectually  repairing  and  improving  the 
MiddUtex  and  Eues  Turnpike  Roads ;  to  provide  for  the  rebuilaing  of  Bow  Bridge  in  the 
Counties  of  Midtffeeex  and  Euex,  the  imnroving  of  the  several  other  Bridges  upon  the  said 
Roads,  and  for  other  Purposes  relating  tnereto. 

xc.  An  Act  for  paving,  watching,  lighting,  regulating,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Town  of 
Kingatown  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 

xci.  An  Act  for  regulating  and  converting  the  Statute  Labour  in  the  Stewartnr  or  Sheriffdom 
of  Orkney,  and  for  more  effectually  making,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the  High  Roads  and 
Bridges  within  the  same. 

zcii.  An  Act  for  amending  the  Proceedings  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Passage  of  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancatter, 

xciii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  explain  an  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  His  present  Majesty, 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Harbour  of  Port  CrommeUn  in  the  Bay  of  CuehendUm  in 
the  County  of  Antrim* 

xciv.  An  Act  for  making,  improving,  and  keeping  in  repair  the  Roads  leading  from  Bofrifi^/ofi 
to  Camptfield  and  Emhw  Bridge  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 

xcv.  An  Act  for  better  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  improving  the  Waterside  Division  of 
|he  Parish  of  SwM  Mary  Magdakn^  Bermndt^f  in  the  County  of  Swrey, 
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icvi.  An  Act  for  iacorponling  cerlaio  Pofioiif  lor  Um  Carriage  of  Goods  akid  Coaroodilies  bj 
iDeans  of  a  Railway  from  the  City  of  Durham  to  Swukrlam  near  the  Sea^  with  a  Braocb  to 
join  the  Hartlepool  Railway  in  tlie  Township  of  HuiweU,  all  in  the  County  of  Durham, 


PRIVATE  ACTS, 

PRINTED    ST   THE    KING's    PAINTER, 
AND    WHEREOF   THE    PRINTED     COPIES    MAY    BE    GIVEN     IN    EVIDENCE. 

1 .  AN  Act  for  amending  an  Act  of  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  Kiog 
-^  George  the  Fourth^  intituled  An  Act  for  incloeing  Lands  in  the  TUhin^i  of  Arle  amd 

Arletton  ptherwm  Allttone  m  the  ParasAo/T  Cheltenham  tit  the  Counijf  o/*  Gloucester,  and  far 
duehargingfrom  TUhei  Lamb  m  the  Maid  TUhing$» 

2.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  7W6iiry  in  the  County  of  fFUt$f  and  for  dividiog 
the  said  Parish  into  Three  Parishes. 

3.  An  Aet  for  Inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Oreai  She^ord  in  the  County  of  GasiAruj$e,  and 
for  commuting  the  Tithes  of  the  said  Parish. 

4.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Duntikome  Route  In  the  County  of  Ghucewigr, 

and  for  exonerating  from  Tithes  the  Lands  in  the  said  Parish. 

5.  An  Act  to  effect  a  Partition  of  the  Advowson  of  the  Vicarage  and  Parish  Church  of  Coeka^ 
ham  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancatter,  and  to  confirm  the  Sale  of  the  next  Turn  or  Riglii 
of  Presentation  thereto. 

6.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  Testing  in  the  Feoffees  acting  under  the  Will  of  Itoae  Boweock 
certain  Estates  in  the  Counter  of  York,  held  for  certain  charitable  Uses  applicable  within  the 
Parish  of  KeighUi^  in  the  said  County,  and  for  confirming  certain  Leases,  Corenants,  and 
Contracts  of  Sale  already  made  as  to  Parts  of  such  Estates,  and  authorizing  the  granting  of 
Building  X^eases  and  the  Sale  of  other  Parts  of  such  Estates. 

7.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sami  Paul  in  Lotuhn^ 
and  their  Successors,  to  grant  Licences  for  building  upon  and  improving  the  Copyholds 
within  the  Manor  of  Sutton  Court  in  the  Parish  of  CJutwick  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
to  grant  Licences  to  demise  such  Copyholds  for  those  Purposes,  and  to  fix  the  Fines  payable 
upon  Admission  to  the  same  during  limited  Periods. 

8.  An  Act  for  vestinff  Estates  belonein^  to  EUanora  Anne  Julia  Hunt  Grukbe  Spinster,  an 
Infant,  in  Trustees  for  Sale,  and  for  laying  out  the  Money  arising  from  such  Sale,  under  the 
Direction  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Purchase  of  other  Estates,  and  for  granting 
Leases  of  the  Estates  to  be  purchased  ;  and  for  other  Purposes. 

9.  An  Act  to  commute  for  a  Com  Rent  certain  Tithes  within  the  Parish  of  Kirkh^  Lomdale  in 
the  County  of  fFettmorland. 

10.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Dalwood  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

11.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Middleton  in  TeesdaU  in  the  County  of 
Durham, 

12.  An  Act  for  dividing,  allotting,  inclosing,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Open  Fields,  Com. 
mons,  and  Waste  Lands  in  the  Liberty  of  Kirk  Langlcy  in  the  County  of  Verby, 

13.  An  Act  for  inclosing  and  exonerating  from  Tithes  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  CoUnworth  in  the 
County  of  Bedford, 

14.  An  Act  for  inclosing,  dividing,  and  allotting  the  Commons,  Droves,  Banks,  and  Waste 
Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Elm  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  County  of  Camlfridge, 

t5»  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  within  the  Townships  of  Alstonefield,  Warslow,  Lower  Elkslone, 
Faufieldhead,  Hollingsclough,  Heat/uleef  and  Quangord,  all  in  the  Parish  of  Akton^ld  in  the 
County  of  Stafford* 

16.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Chipstabk  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 

17*  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corn  Rent  Schedules  annexed  to  the  Award  made  in  pursuance  of 
an  Act  of  the  Fifty-second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for 
inclosing  Lands  in  the  Parish  of  Longney  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

)8.  An  Aet  to  commute  for  a  Corn  Rent  the  Tithes  and  Dues  payablo  to  the  Rectora  aod  Vioir 
of  the  Parish  of  Kendal  otherwiie  Kirkby  Kendal  ip  the  County  of  ff^et^ftlmU 
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19.  An  Act  for  confinniog  and  carrying  into  effect  a  Partition  and  Division  of  the  Real  and 
Personal  Estates  of  hrUUam  Motyneux  Bsqoire,  deceasedi  and  for  other  Purposes  tbereia 
mentioned. 

20.  An  Act  for  facilitating  the  Proof  of  the  Will  of  the  Hight  Honourable  Charkx  Henry  Coote 
late  Earl  of  Mountrath  in  certain  Actions  in  Ireland, 

21.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  Hugh  Montgomme  of  Skehnarlie,  Earl  of  H^ntokf 
deceased y  to  sell  a  Part  of  the  Trust  Estates,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  Debts  left  by  the 
said  Earl  which  affect  or  may  be  made  to  affect  the  said  Estates. 

22.  An  Act  for  settling  and  securing  the  Lands  of  Po^^er/ie/J^  and  Parts  of  the  Lands,  Lordship, 
and  Barony  of  Elphinstone,  in  the  County  of  StirUng,  to  and  in  favour  of  George  Earl  of, 
Dunmore  and  the  Series  of  Heirs  entitled  to  succeed  under  a  Deed  of  Entail  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  John  Earl  of  Dunmore  deceased,  and  under  the  Conditions  and  Limitations  .con- 
tained therein,  and  for  vesting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Lands  of  Carrkk^  Innermucky  and  others,  in 
the  County  of  Argyll,  in  the  said  George  Earl  of  Dunmore  and  his  Heirs  and  Assignees  in 
Fee  Simple. 

23.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  George  Viscount  Keith  deceased  to  sell  certain  Lands 
vested  in  them  in  Trust,  and  purchase  with  the  Price  thereof  the  Lands  of  Bamirae;  and  to 
empower  the  Heir  to  Entail  of  the  said  Lands  of  Bumbrae  to  dispose  of  the  same ;  and  for 
investing  the  Price  thereof  in  other  Lands,  to  be  entailed  to  the  same  Series  of  Heirs. 

24.  An  Act  to  grant  further  Powers  of  leasing  Part  of  the  Estates  devised  by  and  purchased 
pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Sir  John  Aubrey  Baronet,  deceased. 

35.  An  Act  for  vesting  Part  of  the  Settled  Estates  in  the  County  of  York  devised  by  the  Will 
of  Henry  Peine  Esquire,  deceased,  in  Trustees,  upon  Trust  to  sell,  and  to  apply  the  Monies 
arising  therefrom,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Hish  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Purchase  of 
other  Estates  to  be  settled  to  the  same  Uses,  with  Power  to  pay  off  Incumbrances. 

26.  An  Act  for  exonerating  Estates  in  the  Counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon  comprised  in  the 
Marriage  Settlement  of  Sir  John  Palmer  Acland  Baronet,  deceased,  from  the  Jointure  or 
Rent-charge  thereby  limited  to  Dame  Sarah  Maria  Palmer  Acland  his  Widow,  during  her 
Life,  and  tor  charging  other  Estates  in  the  County  of  Somerset  devised  and  directed  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Will  of  the  said  Sir  John  Palmer  Acland  with  the  Payment  thereof. 

27.  An  Act  for  vesting  certain  detached  Estates  devised  by  the  Will  of  the  late  Henry  Ckurlei 
Aston  Esquire,  deceased,  in  Trustees,  upon  Trust  to  raise  Money  for  the  Purchase  of  an 
Estate  called  the  Dutton  Estate,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  and  for  other  Purposes  incidental 
thereto. 

28.  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Exchange  of  certain  Parts  of  the  Entailed  Estates  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Anthomf  Adrian  Keith  Falconer  Earl  of  Kintore,  Lord  Falconer,  of  Htadkertoum^ 
situated  in  the  Counties  of  Kincardine  and  Forfar,  for  certain  Lands  belonging  to  ^hert 
Taylor  of  Kirktonhill,  Esquire,  situated  in  the  County  of  Kincardine, 

29.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  within  the  Parish  and  Manor  of  Stanwick  in  the  County  of 
Northampton,  and  for  extinguishing  the  Tithes  therein. 

30.  An  Act  for  vesting  certain  Estates  situate  in  the  Parish  of  Heme  in  the  County  of  Kent 
devised  by  the  Will  of  Edward  Etynolds  Esquire,  deceased,  in  Trustees  for  Sale,  and  for 
laying  out  the  Monies  to  be  produced  by  such  Sale  in  the  Purchase  of  other  Estates,  to  be 
settled  to  the  same  Uses. 

31.  An  Act  for  vesting  Part  of  the  Settled  Estates  of  the  Most  Honourable  George  Augustus 
Francis  Rawdon  Hastings  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  Most  Honoumble  Barbara  Yeherton 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  his  Wife,  situate  in  the  County  of  ff^ar^ 
vjick,  in  Trustees  for  Sale,  and  for  laying  out  the  Money  arising  from  such  Sale  in  the  Pur- 
chase of  other  Lands,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  Uses. 

32.  An  Act  for  vesting  the  Estates  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey  and  Cornwall  devised  by  the  Will 
of  Matthew  Russell  Esquire,  deceased,  in  Trustees,  upon  Trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  lay 
out  the  Monies  to  arise  from  such  Sale  in  discharging  Incumbrances  on  other  Estates  settled 
to  the  same  Uses,  or  in  the  Purchase  of  other  Estates,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  Uses. 

33.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Sale  of  Lands  settled  for  the  perpetual  Augmentation  of  the 
Curacy  of  Oldbury  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

34.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Commons  and  Waste  Lands  vrithin  the  Parishes  of  Mealiffe,  Upper 
Church,  and  Temple  Beg,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 

35.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  School  on  the  Site  of  Honey  Lane  Market  in  the  City  of  London, 

36.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Patrick  Richard  Blackwood  Brady  and  Richard  Blackwood  Esquiresi 
in  respect  of  certain  Lands  andPremiseS|  their  Estatesi  situate  in  the  County  of  CaiHiii  in 
Jfifand, 


PRIVATE  ACTS, 

KOT   PRINTID. 

an    A  N  Act  to  enable  Jmnn  TkamoM  of  ¥US^  in  the  Coanty  of  Ywk^  Gentlemaa,  and  his 


dAu  Inney  to  take  and  ose  the  Snmame  and  Arms  of  Btrrjf, 

3B.  An  Act  for  indotinff  Lands  in  the  Township  of  JRoifo^in  the  Parish  of  Ewwyeoftf  in  tbe 
North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York, 

39.  An  Aet  for  the  Natoralintion  of  Jdbi  Pelfr  St^padu  Mam$Uy  and  Charla  Edward  Eugeme 

40.  An  Act  for  inclosing  Lands  within  the  Manors  and  Tithings  of  Ehodl  otherwise  Bidgemag^ 
and  Shitiiigwty  within  the  Parish  of  Upwt^  in  the  County  of  Dorut* 

41.  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  of  JoAn  AUm  with  Jane  his  now  Wife,  and  to  enable  hion 
to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

4S.  An  Act  to  enable  Frederick  lumk^  Esquire  to  take  and  use  the  Surname  and  Arms  of 

43.  An  Act  for  natuialiting  Ckarie$  WiiUam  IhmrAen. 

44.  Ad  Aet  to  dissoWe  the  Marriage  of  Laae  John  Horlock  Esquire  with  PMe  flbrJodlc  his  now 
Wife,  and  to  enable  him  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

45.  An  Act  for  naturaliring  Arihtar  AugUMte  de  la  Bive  of  Geneva,  and  William  de  la  Bive,Jeamne 
Adtle  de  la  Rtve^  and  Charlee  Lnden  de  la  Rive,  his  Children. 

40.  An  Act  to  dissoWe  the  Marriage  of  Henry  Howell  with  Eligabetk  his  now  Wife,  and  to 
enable  him  to  marry  again ;  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned. 
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N*>L  DEBATES^LORDS. 
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Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech^Tol. 
zxi.  5.  Answer  thereto,  149. — In  rela- 
tion to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  xxiii.  297, 
367 

Agricultural  Dtstress,  xxiii.  884 

Anglesey,  Marquess  of,  his  Letter,  xxiii,  410 

Annandale  Peerage,  xxiv.  720 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  xxv.  1255 

Atchison,  Captain,  xxiv.  815 

Australian  (South)  Colony,  xxt.  1047 

Beer,  Sale  of,  xxii.  762, 1078 

Bribery  at  Elections,  xxiv.  968^*-'XXv.  579 

Business  of  the  House,  xxiv.  143, 597, 1213 

Cambridge  UniTorsity,  xxii*  497, 979 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  xxiii.  588, 1351 

Capital  Punishment,  xxt.  90 

Carlos,  Don,  xnw.  595 

Catholic  Peers,  xxi.  1186 

Chancery,  Court  of  (Ireland),  xxiii.  767 

Chimney  Sweeps,  xxiv.  418 

Church  of  Ireland,  Commission,  xxiv.  143, 
244, 1212.— XXV.  200, 1133 

Church  of  Scotland,  xxt.  363 

Church  Reform,  xxiii.  1102.— >xxv.  1054 

Cin<|ue  Ports  PiloU|  xxv,  1232 


Clergy,  the  Irish,  xxiii.  1099 
Conferences,  xxiii.  294. — xxt.  1048/ 1234 
Corn  Laws,  xxiii.  405, 1354 
Coroners,  County,  xxt.  1048 

Corporations,  Municipal  («e  Address),  xxi. 

1036 
County  Rates  (Committee),  xxi.  754 

Criminal  (Central)  Court,  xxii.  666,766.— 
xxiii.  201 

Criminal  Law  (Report)  xxiv.  835 

Criminals,  Bodies  of,  xxiv.  1221 

Dawson,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxi.  631 

Dissenters,  xxi.  992.— xxii.  664.— xxiii.  843, 

1181.— Admission  of  to  Universities,  xxii. 

497,    979.— xxiii.    360. — xxiv.   805.— xxv. 

815.— Claims  of,  xxv.  579 

Domestic  Policy,  xxv.  464 
Down,  Deanery  of,  xxiii.  768 
Dramatic  Licenses,  xxiv.  908 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  xxiii.  409 
Education,  Progress  of,  xxii,  843 
EnUils  (Scotland),  xxii.  564.— xxiii.  885 
Exchequer  Receipts,  xxii.  1083 

Fe«s  of  the  HouiC;  uii,  1287 


INDEX. 


Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey,  xxii.  930.^ 
xxiii.  415 

Foreign  Affairs,  xxi.  204.~xxt.  941, 123T 
Foreign  Policy,  xxv.  464 

Grey,  Earl,  Resignation  of,  xxiv.  1305 

Hertford  Borough,  xxii.  1)84 
Holland  (m  Address) 

InpressmenC,  xxi.  992 
Inclosures  (Committee),  xxi.  203 

Jewish  Disabilities,  xxi.  990.^>xxiv.  720 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  xxv.  1254 
JudgmenU  in  Execution,  xxi.  1189.— xxii.  359 
JuiCket  of  Peace,  in  Boroogh«  izr.  939, 1234 

King*s  Speech,  xxi.  1, 204 

Landlords,  (Irish)  xxv.  432 
Law,  Report  on  the  Common,  xxii.  481 
Libel,  Question  concerning,  xxv.  327 
Liverpool  Freemen,  xxii.  496.- xxiii.  368 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  xxiv.  435. 
1116  ' 

London,  University  of,  xxi.  1036 

Miguel,  Don,  xxiv.  595 

Ministers  of  Churches  (Scotland),  Appointment 
of,  xxiv.  173,435 

Ministry,  Changes  in,  xxiv.  240, 1305.— xxv. 
1,  9,  21,  25,  31 

Mbrtpresentation,  xxv.  432 
NoD«residence,  xxiii.  1103,  1250.— xxiv.  836 

0*Conne1I,  Mr.,  his  statements  questioned, 
xxv.  207,  322,  432 

Oude,  Affairs  of,  xxiii.  358,  476 


Parliamentary  Printing,  xxii.  1083 

Pensions,  Civil  Offices  Bill,  xxiv.  817 

Physicians,  College  of,  xxii.  122 

Pluralities,  xxi.  631.— xxiii.  1103,  1250.— 
xxiv.  836 

Poor  Laws  (see  Address),  xxi.  631.— xxiii. 
588. — Bill  to  Amend,  xxiv.  1066.— xxv. 
9,  211,  435,  469,  580,  777,  912, 1058, 1235 


Portugal  (see  Address).— Treaty  with,  xxiv. 

PosUOffioe,  xxv.  996 

Prison  Discipline,  xxiv.  604 

Pny»l«Ke,  Breach  of,  case  of  the  '  Moroinir 
Post,^  xxiii.  950 — xxiv.  892,  941,  946. 
1006,  1065.  Case  of  a  PeUiion,  xxir! 
1287 

Prorogation,  xxv.  1265 
Proxies,  xxi.  990 

Quadruple  Treaty,  xxv.  941 

Religions  Assemblies,  xxv.  27 

Riband  Trade,  xxiv.  470 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  bis  defence,  xxv.  996 

Roe,  Mr.  Radford,  xxii.  1287 

Roman  Catholic  Marriages,  xxiv.  384 

Russian  Ambassador,  xxiii.  1350 

Sabbath,  Observance  of.  Petitions,  xxii.  1374. 
—xxiii,  357,  473.— xxiv.  1063.  Loi4  Wyo- 
ford's  Bill  in  relation  to^  xxilL  1006 
Saint  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  xxi.  1189 
Slavery,  effects  of  Abolition  of,  xxv.  1132 
Smuggling  Prevention,  xxii.  931, 1087 
Speaker,  Absence  of,  xxiv.  597 
Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland),  xxiv. 
1011,  1118, 1218, 1291.— xxv.  31,  655 

Temporalities  Church  (Ireland),  xxv.  1228 

Theft,  Punishment  of  Death  for  (Bill),  xxv. 
382  ^      ^ 

Tithes,  xxi.  1189 

Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill  for  regulating,  xxv.  1 143 

TitbeSuito,  xxiii.  1180 

Titles  to  Land  (Ireland),  xxv.  1 143 

Trades'  Unions,  xxiii.  59 

Turkey  {see  Address) 

Union  with  Ireland,  Repeal  of,  xxiii.  294. 
297,367  ^  '  » 

Unstamped  Publications,  xxii.  1286 


Warwick  Borough,  xxii.  355.— xxiii.  103,778, 
859,  950, 1098,  1272, 1359.— xxiv.  2491.— 
xxv.  8,  938,  1048, 1230 

Wellcsley,  the  Marquess  of.  Motion  as  to  his 
Correspondence,  xxv.  99 

Western  Railway,  xxv.  460 


«■ 


INDEX. 


N°II.   DEBATES— COMMONS. 


»x»«»»»»>w>*«»w  <» 


Aborigin At  Tribes,  xzIt.  1061 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  King's  Speech, 
xxi.  33.  Answer  thereto,  150.^-In  relation 
to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  xxiii.  164,  382 

Agricultural  Distress  (<ce  Address),  xxi.  549, 
649,  864.— xxiT.  1255 

AU-Iialiows,  Parish  of,  xxi.  560 

Allotment  System,  xxi.  789 

Althorp,  Lord,  Dispute  of  with  Mr.  Sheil,xxi> 
119,  146,150 

Appropriation  Act,  xxv.  1111 

Army  Estimates,  xxi,  963, 1002, 1367 

Arson,  xxiii.  1035 

Assessed  Taxes  Petition,  xxi.  264. — Resolu- 
tion to  Repeal,  xxiv.  352-^to  Modify,  881 

Australian  (South)  Colony,  xxv.  429,  700, 
793,  909 

Bank  of  £ngland,xxT.  397, 1125 

fiath.  Order  of,  xxii.  872,  949 

Beer,  Sale  of,  xxii.  1159. — Bill  to  amend  the 
Act  for  the,  xxiii.  291,  1110. — ^xxiv.  551.— 
XXV.  83,  902, 1006,  1264 

Bible  Burning,  xxiv.  440 

Bishops,  Motion  to  exclude  them  from  the 
House  of  Peers,  xxii.  131 

Bode,  Baron  de,  xxiii.  397, 1248 

Bonding  System,  xxv.  347 

Boyd,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxiv.  937. — xxv.  577 

Brighton  Guardian,  Case  of,  xxi.  635, 1115. — 
xxv.  993, 1003 

Bribery  at  Elections,  xxii.  610. — xxv.  1019 

Buckingham  Borough,  xxii.  722 

Bucklebury  Inolosure,  xxiii.  748 

Budget,  xxi.  360.— xxv.  498 

Burgess,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxi.  961 

Burning  Lands  (Ireland),  xxv.  776 

Business  of  the  House,  xxiv.  425, 1S94. — xxv. 
339 

Cabriolets,  xxii.  153 

Call  of  the  House,  xxii.  78 

Canada,  xxii.  767. — ^xxv.  891,  920 

CapiUl  Punishments,  xxii.  71 9«— xxiv.  434.— 
xxv.  1032 

Carrickfergus,  Disfranchisement  of,  xxi.  211, 
1155— xxv.  1035 

Catholic  Marriages  (Scotland),  xxii.  99.— 
(England),  xxv.  1035 

Catholic  Membersi  Oath  of,  xxii.  t5 


Catholics,  Admission  to  Trinity  College^  xxiii. 
761 

Chancery,  Court  of,  xxiii.  U39."->xxv.  1260, 

1269 
Chancery,  Court  of  (Ireland),  xxv.  347 

Channel  (English)  Harbours,  xxiii.  1088 

Christ  Church  (Surrey)  Rectory,  xxiii.  860 

Church  Rates,  xxii.  381, 101 9. — xxv.  23 

Church  and  State,  Separation  of,  xxi.  1192.-* 
xxiii.  757.— xxiv.  846. — ^xxv.  276 

Church  of  Ireland,  xxiii.  1368,— xxiv.  10.-^ 
xxv.  1240 

Church  of  Ireland,  Temporalities  of,  xxv.  908 
Church  Lands,  xxiv.  6 

Church  Patronage  (Scotland),  xxi.  205, 926.— 
xxii.  9 

Cinque  Ports'-  PiloU,  xxv.  1028 

Civil  Offices — Pensions,  xxiii.  867. — xxiv.  142 

Clergy,  the,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  xxiii. 
759 

Coercion  Act  (Ireland),  xxiv.  235 

Colchester  Election,  xxv.  284, 298 

Colonies,  xxiv.  1061 

Committees,  Reports  of,  xxii.  712 

Committees,  numbeis  of,  xxv.  1128 

Commissions  issued  by  the  Crown,  cost  of, 
xxv.  341 

Common-fields  Inclosure,  xxv.  787,961 

Common  Pleas  (Lancaster),  xxiv.  592 

Commons,  House  of.  Offices,  xxv.  458,812, 
935 

Consolidated  Fund,  xxv.  illl 

Consular  Department,  xxii.  738 

Consuls,  xxiv.  883 

Coopers,  Cpmbioation  of,  xxi.  1365. — xxii. 
157 

Com  Laws,  Petitions,  xxi.  1105. — xxii.  868. 
^-xxiii.  3. -—Motion  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  revise  them,  xxi^  1195,  1266.-*»Re- 
turns,  xxiv.  392 

Coroners,  County,  xxi.  557.— xxiv.  382. — ^xxv. 
1008, 1251 

Cotton  Duty,  xxv.  129 

County  Bridges  (Ireland),  xxv.  994 

Coventry  Election,  xxii.  425 

County  Gaols,  xxii.  220 

County  Rates,  xxt.  1349 

Criminal  (Central)  Courts,  xxiii.  878.< 
1003. — Compensation,  itxiv.  891 

Criminal  Prosecutions  (Ireland),  n?.928 


INDEX. 


Crown  Landf  (Inlaod^zxt.  1018 
Currency,  ndv.  1116 

Customs'  Acts,  xziv.  1080— xxr.  907, 1003 
Cnstomsy  Commissioners  of,  xzv,  750 

Dwisk  Claims,  xxiii.  1135 

DnwsoD,  Mr.,  Case  of,  zzi.  560 

Death,  Punishment  of,  xadiL  937.— nir.  549, 

1096 
Debates,  Reports  of,  xidii.  1928 
DebU  (Ireland),  Courts  for  recovering  small, 

xxiii.  678 

Delm,  Barony  of,  xxiv.  235 

Dissenters,  Grievances  of,  Petitions,  xxi.  523, 
994.— xxii.  2,  569,  623,  674,  1009.^xxiii. 
506,  610, 1365. — ^xxiv.  9,  354. — ^Marriages, 
Bill  to  reffulate,  xxi.  776,  1400.— Ball  to 
admit  to  Unirersities,  xxii.  900.^xxiT.  492, 
632, 1088.— XXT.  635 

Distress  (Ireland)  Petition,  xxii.  81 «— xxt.  80. 

Distress  for  Rent,  xxi.  628 

Divisions,  Means  of  taking,  xxi.  239. — ^xxiv. 
1299.— xzv.  131 

Dorchester  Labourers,  xxiL  725,  733,  860, 
938.— xxiii.  114,  313 

Down  and  Raphoe,  Deaneries  of,  xxii.  64, 
598 

Drunkenness,  xxiii«  1362— zxiv.  90.-*xxv. 
963 

Dry  Rot,  xxv.  617 

Dublin  Corporation,  xxi.  764 

Dundas,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxi.  999. — xxii*  192 

Dunganron,  Borough,  xxiv.  840,  849 

Education  (Ireland),  xxiii.  403.  —  National, 
xxiv.  127;  (Scotland)  xxiv.  514 

Election  Expenses,  xxi.  227 

Elections,  Bribery  at.  Bill  to  prevent,  xxi. 
1057, 1390 

EUenborough,  Lord,  xxv.  1270 

Ellice,  Mr.,  xxv.  284,  298,  377 

Emigration  Agents,  xxii.  963 

Equitable  Apportionments,  xxi.  555 

Escheats  to  the  Crown,  xxi.  246 

Exchequer,  Auditor  of  the,  xxi.  251.— Re- 
ceipt BUI,  xxii.  193, 561, 649 

Excise  Acts,  xxv.  749, 774 

Pairs  and  Markets,  xxii.  61 

Felons,  Property  of,  xxii,  863. — ^xxii.  714 

Financial  Statement,  xxi.  360. — xxv.  498 

Fisheries  (Irish),  xxii.  190.  (The  Channel), 
647.— xxv.  476 

Flogging,  Army,  xxii.  221.— xxv.  S78,  367, 
1017 

Flogging,  Army,  Commission  to  enquire  into 
it|  xxv«  1102 


I 


Foreign  Afidrt  (see  Address).--C<niiiiiereial 
relations,  xxv.  345 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  xxii.  1368 

Four-per-Cents,  xxiiL  805.— xxiv.  340 

Free  Trade,  xxii.  433, 522 

Friendly  Societies,  xjdv.  1292.— xxv.  456 

Game  Laws,  xxii.  898.— xxiv.  854 
Glasgow  Lottery,  xxi.  252.- xxii.  401 
Glebe  Houses,  (Ireland),  xxiv.  421 

Hackney  Coaches,  xxv.  811 

Hand-loom  Weavers,  xxiii.  1090.— xxiv.  365 

Hertford,  Borough  ot,  xxiu  83, 452, 106a. — 
xxv.  1035 

Highways,  xxiv.  849 

Hill,  Mr.,  Case  o(  xxi.  1 19 

Home,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxv.  889 

House  of  Commons,  Business  of  the,  xxi.  956. 
—xxv.  339 

House  of  Commons  (a  new  one),  xxv.  1029 

House  Tax  {$ce  Address),  xxi.  360,451.^xxiv. 
87 

Hutchinson,  Case  of,  xxv.  278, 367 

Impressment  of  Seamen,  xxi.  1063 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,   xxiii.  1223. — xxiv. 
412 

Incendiarism,  xxv.  1262 

India,  Steam  Communication  with,  xxiv.  142. 
—xxv,  930 

India,  Produce  of,  xxiv.  832 

Inns  of  Court,  xxiii.  893. — ^xxv.  284,  377 

Ireland,  state  of,  xxv.  1253 

Irish  Estimates,  xxii.  965 

Irish  Members,  Character  of,  xxi.  119,  146. 
150 

Jews,  Bill  to  relieve  the,  xxii.  1372.— xxiii. 
1158, 1349.— xxiv.  382 

Judges*  Rules,  xxi.  210.— Salaries  (Scotland), 
xxiii.  680 

Juries  (Ireland),  xxi.  1054.— xxiii.  879 

Justice,  the  Chief,  Salary  of,  xxii.  962 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  xxi.  238 

Kilmainham  Hospital,  xxiii.  421 
Ringsclere  Enclosure,  xxiv.  174 

Labourers,  Employment  of,  xxii.  645.— xxiv. 
147 

Labour-rate,  Petitions,  xxiii.  307 

Lay  Patronage  (Scotland),  xxi.  868 

Leamington  Priors,  xxi.  834. — xxii.  118, 181, 

Leopold,  Prince,  his  Annuity,  xxi.  213 

Libel  Law,  xxi.  468,  635, 1115.-<-xxii.  410.-* 
xxiv.  1184 


I  N 

LiiceDces,  Spirit  (Scotland)^  xxi.  1262 

UTerpooly  Disfranchisement  of  Freemen  of, 
xxi.  846.~xxii.  104,  468 

Liocal  Courts,  xxi.  210 

LfODdon  Port  Dues,  xxiv.  433 

r^otteries,  xxi.  252 

Malt-Tax,  Petition,  xxi.  540,  569,  864.    Mo- 
tions for  the  Repeal  of,  876. — xxit.  284 

Manufactures,  Prosperity  of  (tee  Address) 

Maynooth  College,  xxii.  968 

Meal,  foreign,  xxii.  368. 

Medical  Profession,  xxi.  233 

Merchant  Seamen,  xxii.  1371.~xxiii.  1146 
— xxiv.  933, 1088 

Mesne  Process,  xxiii.  1223 

Middlesex  Sessions,  xxii.  616 

Millbank  Penitentiary,  xxii.  738 

Military  Expenditure,  xxi.  961 

Militia,  xxi.  165. — xxr.  932 

Ministry,  Changes  in,  xxiv.  10,  1336.— xxt. 
25,58 

Miscellaneous  Estimates,  xxii.  738,  963 

Moreno,  General,  xxiy.  937. — xxr.  577 

Municipal  Corporations  Commission,  xxr.  928 

Murderers,  Hanging  in  Chains,  xxii.  255 

National  Debt,  Motion  concerning,  xxi.  959 

National  Gallery,  xxii.  738 

Nation,  state  of  the,  zxv.  6 

Navarino,  Battle  of,   xxiv.  496. — xxv,  323, 
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Navy  Estimates,  xxi,  424 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  xxiv.  180 
Newspapers,  Stamps  on,  xxiii.  1193 

Oaths,  xxi.  1153. — xxii.  15. 
Offices,  Increase  of,  xxv.  482 
Omnibuses,  xxii.  153 
Ordnance  Estimates,  xxii.  543,  605 
Oude,  the  King  of,  zzv.  620 

Parliaments  in  Ireland,  xxi  v.  398 

Paupers,  Passing  of,  xxi.  'i56 

Pension  List,  xxi.  480. — xxiii.  514 

Pensions,  Ci?il  Offices,  xxi  v.  142 

Pilot  Newspaper,  Prosecution  of  the,  xxi.  791. 
—xxii.  179 

Pitman,  Major,  zxv.  712 

Pluralities,  xxi.  560 

Police,  Metropolitan,  xxii.  125 

Polish  Exiles,  xxii.  560, 651.— xxiy.  139,  340 

Poor  Laws,  plan  for  Amending,  xxii.  874. — 
xxiii.  952,  1276,  1320.— xxiv.  309,  324, 
345,  385,  427,  446,  520,  715,  913,  1004, 
t027,^XXT.  1207 


D  E  X. 

!P6rt  Dues,  xxiv.  433 

Portugal,  Trade  with,  xxiii.  785.  Treaty  with. 
1108  ^ 

Postage  on  Newspapers,  xxiy.  935 

Post  Master  General,  xxiy.  402 

Post  Office,  in  the  North  American  Colonies, 
xxi.  629.— General  Deliyery,  xxiii.  741 
— General  Inquiry  into,  xxiy.  855.  — xzy« 
915,  1001 

Prisoners,  Counsel  for,  xxiy.  158,  821, 1097 

Priyilege,  Breach  of,  xxi.  119, 146, 150, 168. 
Committee  of,  249,  349,  397.— xxii.  118 
181.— xxiy.  826.— XXV.  284,  298,  377 

Procurators  Fiscal,  xxi.  940 

Prorogation,  xxv.  1272 

Quadruple  Treaty,  xxiv.  1336 

Reciprocity  of  Duties,  xxiy.  185 

Reform  Act,  xxiv.  560 

Registration  of  Voters,  xxiv.  341 

Registering  Barristers,  xxii.  738 

Registry  of  Deeds,  xxiii.  696.  Of  Births,  &c. 
xxiii.  940. — xxiv.  1073 

Religious  Assemblies,  xxiii.  1003.— xxiv.  360 

Riband  Trade,  xxiv.  570 

Riband  Weavers,  xxiii.  1273 

Rippon,  Borough  of,  xxiii.  1 

Roads,  (Ireland),  xxiv.  1000 

Ross,  Captain,  Remuneration  of,  xxi.  1363.— 
xxii.  349 

Royal  Marriage  Act,  xxiv.  1304 

Russia,  Relations  with,  xxiv.  394 

Russian  and  Turkish  Treaties,  xxii.  307 

Sabbath,  Bills  for  the  Observance  of,  xxii.  54. 
—xxiii.  314,  587,  746, 1176, 1179.-.xxiv. 
850,  1094, 1286.— xxv.  194 

Septennial  Act,  xxiii.  1036 

Sessional  Addressee,  xxv.  1029 

Shannon,  the  River,  xxiv.  590 

Sheil,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xxi.  119,  146, 150,  168, 
349,  397 

Skibbereen,  State  of,  xxi.  830 

Slavery  Abolition  Act,  xxii.  280. — xxv.  919 

Smith,  Baron,  Conduct  of,  xxi.  272,  695 

Smuggling  Act  Amendment  Bill,  xxi.  827 

South  Sea  Company,  xxii.  637 

Spain,  Claims  on,  xxiv.  408 

Spirits,  duties  on,  xxv.  933 

Stafford,  Borough  of.  Bill  to  Disfranchise,  xxi* 
236,  1172^— xxii.  449 

Steam  Carriages,  xxiii.  203 

Sugar  Duties,  xxi.  943 

Supply,  xxi.  424,  963, 1002, 1367.— xxii.  349, 
543,  605,  738,  963.— XXV.  361, 928, 993 


I  N  DB  X« 


Sopprestion  of  Difltuibaneef,  (Ii<ela»d)»  mi?.  < 
1099, 12W.-JUSV,  137,  980,  303,  349,  423, 
544 

Tea  Duties,  xxii.  272,  360.— xxv.  1003 

Tea  Trade,  xuv.  394 

Temporalities  Act,  Iheh  Church,  xxiii.  423.— 

XXIV.  1137,1286 
Timber  Duties,  xxi.  1113.— xxi v.  39« 
Tithes,  Petitions,  xxi.  253,  1038.— Comniu- 

Utioo  of,  xxii.  818.— (Ireland)  Petition,  xxi. 

413.— Resolution  for  the  Redemption  of, 

xxii.  572.— BUI  for,  xxiii.  425,  622.r-40tiv. 

731,978, 1137.— XXV,  718,  755,795,893, 

923,970,1240 
Trades*  Unions,  xxii.  725, 733.— xxr.  750 
Trading  Companies,  xxv.193 
Treasury,  Lord  of  the,  xxii.  863 
True  Sun  (Newspaper),  xxt.  400 

Union,  Repeal  of  the,  Petitions,  xxi.  352, 413, 
455,  756,  880,  89a— xxiii.  694,  753, 1029. 
—Motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in* 


quire  into  Its  EAMlf,'  xxiL 
1288.— xxiii.  5,  127,  207 

Universities,  Admisston  of  Di 
874. — xxii.900 — ^xxiii.  506, 779- 
632.— Returns  concerning,  xxiii 

Upwell  Tithes,  xxv.  127 


Vacating  Seats  on  Acceptance  of 
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to,  xu. 
-zxiir.  492, 
TA8,  1068 


If. 


Warwick,  Borough  of,  xxi.  158,830«  1177, — 
xxii.  79,  111.— xxv.  1035 

Weavers,  Handloom,  Petition,  xxi.  1 144 

Western  Rail-Road,  xxi.  1352.— xxv.  334 

Westminster  Bank,  xxiii.  686, 1305 

Williams,  Dr., — Case  of,  xxif.  320 

Window  Tax  (see  Address) 

Worship  in  Private  Houses,  xxii.  873 


Yeomanry,  Escpense  of  this  Force,  xxi.  1 65 
York,  Duke  of,  creditors,  xxv.  613 


(B).— MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  SPOKEN  IN  DEBATE : 


L—HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


*><!»  *!*>«»»*»»»— 


AixmDESV,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  892 

— -xxiv.  266 

—XXV.  685 
Alvanley,  Lord,  xxv.  264,  442,  445 
Auckland,  Lord,  xxii.  031,  936,  1087,1089, 

1090 

— ^xxiii.  1025 

—xxiv.  488 

-^xxv.  1233 

Beresford,  Viscount,  xxiii.  606 
—xxv.  1170 

Bexley,  Lord,  xxi.  991 
— ^xxiii.  1106 
—xxiv.  724 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  xxiv.  1220,  1291, 1292 

—xxv.  5,  13,  48,  49,  50,  51,  57, 126,  463, 
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Bute,  Marquess  of,  xxiii.  1007 

— ^xxiv.  438 

— xxv.  273 

Cadogan,  Earl  of,  xxv.  460,  462 
Camden,  Marquess,  xxiv.  966 


Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  xxi.  632 
—xxiii,  358,  849,  856, 1191, 1251 
—xxiv.  270,  724,  730,  838 
—xxv.  455,  474,  475,  854 

Carbery,  Lord,  x^r,  1203, 1229 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  xxv.  845 

Cashel,  Archbishop  of,  xxv.  1148 

Chancellor,  Lord,  xxi.  991, 1035, 1037, 1188, 
—xxii.  258,  269,  271,  481,  494,513,565, 
664,  666,  762,  766,  843,  854,  989,  1003, 
1004, 1005,  1006, 1007, 1285 
—xxiii.  98,  201,  301,  358,  359,  367,  379, 
418,  473,  498,  606, 778,843,  855,  857,  859, 
890,  951,  1010,  1021,  1022,  1025,1098 
1099,  1102,  1103, 1180,  1181,  1250,  1256, 
1265, 1266,  1268,  1269, 1271,  1360,  1361, 
—xxiv.  2,  5, 144,  146,  298,  436,  437,  491, 
598,  601,  720,  806,  811,  818,  835,  837, 
838,  892,  903,  905,  906,  941,  944,  949, 
951,  954,  960,  963,  978, 1007,  1010,  1065, 
1072,  1119,1130,  1215,1217,1288,  1289, 
1323 

—XXV,  2,  5,  8,  9,  11,  25,  26,  27,  30,  35, 
39,  49,  50,  51,  56,  57,95,  97,124,206, 
211,  275,  328,  329,  331,  332,363,366,435, 


i 


INDEX. 


441, 443, 443, 447, 452, 4S3, 456, 459, 470, 
473,  475,  582,  584,  585,  586,  604,  661,688, 
689,  696,  778,  781,  783, 786, 869, 913,  914, 
915,  938,  940,  941, 1012, 1013,  1014, 1016, 
1048,  1052,1054, 1056,  1092,  1136,  1138, 
1142, 1179, 1231, 1234, 1235, 1236 
Chichester,  Earl  of,  xxv.  582 
Clanricarde,  Marquess  of,  xxii.  356,  359 
— xxiii.  113,  608 
— xxiv.  281 
—XXV.  672, 1047, 1202 

Cleveland,  Duke  of,  xxv.  273 
Clifden,  Viscount,  xxv.  434 
Conyngham,  Marquess  of,  xxv.  999 
Coventry,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  884 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  xxii.  522 

—xxiii.  1263 

— xxiv.  4,  306,  603,  836, 1007,  1009, 1217 

—XXV.  12,  462,  463,  464,  582,  1053,  1055, 

1133,1136 

Damley,  Earl  of,  xxv.  1203 
Delawarr,  Earl  of,  xxi.  1187 
Denman,  liOrd,  xxii.  1285 

— xxiv.  603, 628,  956 
Derry,  Bishop  of,  xxiii.  1102 

—XXV.   29,  250,  682,  1057,  1148,  1171, 

1172 
Downshire,  Marquest  of,  xxiii.  1099 

Duncannon,  Viscount,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the    Home   Department,  xxv.  940,  1136, 

1163, 1170, 1200 
Durham,  Earl  of,  xxi.  631,  992,  993,  1035, 

1036, 1189, 1191 

—xxii.  122,  124,  125,  355,  357,  358,  497, 

518 

-xxiii.  104, 108,  381,778,  859,  951, 1359, 

1361 

—xxiv.  3,  1118 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  xxii.  1007 


Eldon,  EaH  of,  xxiii.  96,  368 

—xxiv.  268,  438,  597,  600,  604,  720 
—xxv.  206,  264,  463 

EUenborough,  Lord,  xxi.  203,  990 

—xxii.  124,  125,  257,  267,  271,493,497, 

All,  765 

—xxiii.  358,  359,  360,  476,  498,  504 

—xxiv.  969 

—xxv.  9,  12,  25,  26,  31,  55,  57, 116, 441, 

455,  462,  472,  473,  474,  914,  941, 1047, 

1048,1058,1150,1228 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  xxii.  997, 1006 
—xxiii.  1024, 1190 
—xxiv.  282,  289,  290, 1289 
—  xxv,  28,  455,  580,  586,  589,  610,777, 
783,  784,  785,  82r,  1067,  1095,  1097 

Falmouth,  Earl  of,  xxv.  448,  471,  582,602, 
779,  781,  782,  784,  871,  913,  lOll,  1047, 
1052,  1060,  1092 


Farnham,  Lord,  xxiv.  969, 1126 
Fiizwilliam,  Earl  of,  xxiu.  405,  406,  408, 409, 

854,  856, 1185, 1186, 1187,  1190, 1354 

— ^xxiv.  241 

Glengall,  Earl  of,  xxv.  669 
GioQcester,  Duke  of,  xxii.  979, 1008 

—xxv.  816,  828 
Gloucester,  Bishop  of,  xxii.  995 
Gosford,  Earl  of,  xxv.  1203 

Grey,  Earl,  xxi.  16,  28,  285, 992 

—xxii.  358,  497,  510,  930,  936,  984, 1083, 

1287 

—xxiii.  295,411,  594,603,604,606,776, 

1351,1352,  1353 

—xxiv.  171,  172,  242,  250,268,  420,438, 
596,  597,  603,  816,  817,  902,  903,  908, 
943,  948,  950,  961,  964,  1006, 1010,  1011, 
1026,1066,  1069,1118,  1127,1212,  1213, 
1214,1219,  1220,  1288,1290,1291,  1305 
—XXV.  10,  13, 118,  207 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  856 

—xxiv.  173,  420,  435 

—XXV.  21,  673 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  xxii.  567 

—xxiii.  889 

—xxiv.  173,  419,  720,  966 

—xxv.  366 

Harewood,  Earl  of,  xxiv.  277 
—xxv.  20,449,581,670 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  1250, 1269 

—xxiv.  906,  968 

—xxv.  366 
Holland,  Lord,  xxiii.  609 
Howard,  Lonl,  of  Effingham,  xxi.  8 

Kenyon,  Lord,  xxii.  764, 1061 
—xxiii.  1185, 1188 
—xxiv.  419 
—xxv.  205,  440, 469,  581,  785, 1058 

mA^txm.  MamneM  of.  XXii.  1082 


—XXV.  205,  440,  40»,  doi,  /oo,  I 

Lansdown,  Marquess  of,  xxii.  1082 
—xxiii.  295,  381,1102,1265 

—xxiv.  290,  626,  968 

—xxv.  51,  57, 204,  205,  274, 473, 579,582, 

682,  684,  782,  784,  957, 1047, 1097, 1157 
Limerick,  Earl  of,  xxiv.  279, 963, 1124 

—xxv.  207,  208,  435 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,  xxv.  581 
Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  xxiv.  805, 810 
London,  Bishop  of,  xxi.  1189 

—xxii.  765,  994 
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INDEX. 


^xxr.  i,  S,  9,  1U;»  96, 9r,  51,  54, 56,  57, 
201,  203, 904,  206,  973, 468,  941, 954, 960, 
1137,1237,1239 

Ljodhunt,  Lord,  xxii.  1287 
— xur.  A,  945 

Malmesbory,  Earl  of,  xxii.  852,  930,  931, 
1079  1284 

— xxiii.  405, 407,  416,  1250, 1262,  1357 
— xxiv.  722,  730,  911, 1066 
—XXV.  15 

Mftnsfield,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  888 
— ^xxiv.  905 
—XXV.  50, 1172 

Manvers,  Earl,  xxt.  273 

Maath,  Bishop  of,  xxr.  1171 

Melbourne^  Visconnt,  xxL  631 
—xxii.  124,  765, 1081, 1286 
—xxiii.  95 
— xxiT,  612 

— XXF.  22,  31>  45,  55,  97,111,202,203, 
211,  271,  366,  466,  469,  474,  655, 665, 687, 
840,  951,  954,  1056,  1133,  1143,  1203, 
1239 

Melville,  Vitcount,  xxiii.  893 
—xxiv.  384,  419,720 

Mttlgrave,  Earl,  xxiv.  242,  910, 1126 
—XXV.  31,  206, 1133 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  xxii.  930 
—xxiii.  95, 103,  415 
— xxiv.  240,  241 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  xxi.  1186 

Plunkett,  Lord,  xxiii.  502, 767,  768, 1022 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  xxii.  496 
—xxiii.  368,  375, 609, 1024, 1098, 1107 
—xxiv.  288,  289,  728, 944, 946, 967 
— ZXV.  8,  366,  463,  464,  469,  470,  474, 
581,  602,  777,  779,  785,   815,  816,  827, 
885,  939,  1015, 1232 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  xxi.  754 
—xxii.  951, 1004 
—xxiii.  376,  410,  607 
—xxiv.  268,  308,  419,  838, 1072, 1212 
—XXV.  18,  26,  95,  273,  913,  914, 915,  996, 
1013, 1095,  1098, 1201 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  xxiii,  408 

— xxiv.  260 

—XXV.  661,  1193 
Rochester,  Bishop  of,  xxv.  1061, 1137, 1140 
Roden,  Earl  of,  xxv.  1199 
RoUe,  Lord,  xxv.  1132, 1133 

Roeeberjr,  Earl  of,  xxii.  564,  569 
— ^xxiii.  885 
—xxiv.  173,  384,  385,  435 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  xxii.  569 

Salisbuiy,  Marquess  of,  xxii.  356,  496, 1003 
— ^xxiii.113,  379 
—xxiv.  1071, 1072 


—XX?.  20,  448,  580,  581,  582,  012,013, 
1047, 1098 

Segrave,  Lord,  xxiv.  909 
—xxv.  270,  455,  912 

Shaftesbuiy,  Earl  of,  xxiv.  603,  1290 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  xxiii.  348 
Sondes,  Lord,  xxiii.  1180 
Stourton,  Lord,  xxiv.  1131 
—xxv.  270,  456,  913 

Stradbroke,  Earl  of,  xxv.  433 
Strangford,  Viscount,  xxi.  204 

—xxii.  1087,1089 

— xxiv.  479,  490 

— XXV.  106 

Suffield,  Lord,  xxii.  764, 1078,  1081, 1374 
—xxiv.  419,  624,  1218, 1221 
—xxv.  27,  31,  90,  95,  98,  332,  333 

Sussex,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of, 
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Sutherland,  Duke  of,  xxi.  5 

— ^xxii.  931,  937 

—xxiv.  418 

Tavistock,  Marquess  of,  xxv.  1054 
Teynham,  Lord,  xxv.  441, 1060, 1095 


473,  581,  582,  585,  665,  697,  832,'  954, 
1014, 1047, 1048,  1052,  1097,  1232, 1237, 
1240 

Westmeath,  Marquess  of,  xxii.  359 
— ^xxiii.  306 

—xxiv.  280,  730,  912, 1133 
—xxv.  57,  327,  328,  829,  330,  432,  434, 
697,  813 

Westminster,  Marquess  of,  xxi.  990, 991 
— ^xxiv.  720,  731 
—xxv.  1000, 1051, 1097 

WhamcUffe,  Lord,  xxiii.  369,  381, 1271, 1272 
—xxiv.  604,  631,  910,  944, 1213 
—xxv.  .53,  99, 126, 328,  456, 460,  463,583, 
778,   781,  782,   1011,   1012,  1014,  1016, 
1235 

Wicklow,  Earl  of,  xxiii.  472,  608, 1023, 1026, 
1100,  1267 

—xxiv.  143,  .146,  244,  308,  1026,  1116, 
1130,  1212,1218 

—xxv.  29,  32,  38,  50, 121,  202,  676,  682, 
688,695,1140,1228 

Winchilsea,  Earl  of,  xxii.  1080,  1286 

—xxiii.  112,  360,  378,  410, 414, 1191, 1268 
—xxiv.  272,  723,  815,  1287,  1288,  1289, 
1290 
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-^uclr.  12, 19,  U2f  iiS,46i,A64,  468,  470, 
1163 

WynfonJ,  Lord,  xxi.  755, 1 187 

— xxii.  267,  355,  356,  357,  359,  496, 497, 
566,762,  766,  852,  859,  1004, 1080 
— xziii.  103,  104,  202,  358,  377,  603,  604, 
606,  1007,  1018,  1021,  1022, 1023,  1024, 
1107, 1360 


— xxiv.  2,  5,  602, 720,  836,  838,  901,  909, 
1006, 1064,  1065 

^xxv.  251,  331,  332,  383,  442,  446,  448, 
450,  453,  454,  470,  472,  584,  585,  603, 
777,  778,  779,  784,  786,  940,  1014,  1047, 
1051,  1060,  1088,  1097,  1141,  1286, 
1237 


II.— HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
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Abekckombt,  Mr.,  zzi.  140,408, 1196 
— xxii.  119, 120, 186 
— xxiii.  861 
— xxiy.  139,1248 
— ^xxv.  182,  766 

Adam,  Admiral,  xxiv.  369,  513 

Advocate,  The  Lord,  xxi.  927.— (Mr.  John 
Archibald  Murray),  xxiv.  323, 1091 
—XXV.  749,  812 

Aglionby,  Mr.,  xxi.  820, 1168, 1381 

— xxii.  59,  107,  121,  354,  614,  718,  900, 

949 

— xxiii.  122,  290,  513,  746,  864,  875, 1005, 

1295 

— xxtT.  518,  529,  891,  1097 

—XXV.  193,  792,  904,  962, 1007,  1129,  1262 

Agnew,  Sir  Andrew,  xxii.  p.  54,  61 
— xxiii.  355 
— ^xxiv.  854 
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